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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 

In imitation of some Latin verses in vol. xcu t. p. 260 . 


OH leara’d Sylvanus, pride of every land 
Where George the great extends his wide command, 
Tho* many a birth-day o’er your head be past, 

And hoary-headed age come round at last ; 

Tho’ to its mortal part the soul’s confin'd, 

Resplendent beams the lustre of your mind. 

Altho* your frame feels natural decay, 

Your soul grows brighter as it fleets away ; 

Thus a fair jewel sparkles in its case, 

As time brings on the hour of its release ; 

With purer lustre every moment glows, 

Till all its native radiance it disclose ; 

When that which veil'd it from celestial day 
Has dropp'd beneath, and crumbled into clay. 

O wise old man, 'twas yours long time to prove, 

That all things yield to labour as to love. 

Admir’d abroad, and reverenc’d at home, 

Your fame shall bloom for centuries to come. 

Had but the Roman or Athenian age 
Produc’d, like you, a venerable sage, 

Full many a classic “gem of ray serene” 

From dark oblivion now preserv’d had been, 

And many a long-forgotten worthy name 
Had reach’d the pinnacle of human fame : 

Poets and Orators had brightly shone, 

Whose very names are now to all unknown. 

As wise as Socrates, — as virtuous too, — 

No mortal breathes on earth more just than you. 

Urban by name — by nature’s gift polite, 

The Gentleman appears in all you write. 

Esteem'd by all, and crown’d with honour’s meed, 

In the fair path of science still proceed. 

While strength allows — and when the day comes round 
That thy kind soul from this dark vale shall bound, 

May thy son’s sons, matur'd to man’s estate, 

Thy wisdom and thy virtues emulate ; 

And may thefr Volumes as benignly shine 
With purely Christian loyalty as thine ; 

Accumulating twice each year a store 
Of rare and precious antiquarian lore, 

Doom’d by the magic of the press to save 
The Briton’s tomb from crumbling o’er his grave. 

Long may they prove, like you, how good, how great 
Were those who founded and preserv'd our state ; 

And that “ The Gentleman” is ever known 
To love the Church and reverence the Throne, 

While future Bards, to our descendants sing, 

Britons, tear God— give honour to the King. 


Lifford . 
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PREFACE. 


IT ha 8 been our pleasing duty, during the course of the present 
Volume, to point out the retrenchments which the House or Com- 
mons has been able to effect in the various branches of the public ser- 
vice. The arrangements for the reduction of the Five per Cents . and 
the measures for dividing the Pension List between the present and 
the succeeding generations, have enabled the Ministers, in union with 
the curtailment of our Establishments, to procure a clear surplus of five 
millions of revenue, as a Sinking Fund ; and to repeal the War Malt 
Tax, nearly the whole of the Salt Tax, half of the Leather Tax, and 
several minor imposts. The firmness with which our Rulers have held 
to the great principles of public credit, entitles them to the lasting 
gratitude of the Country. They have secured what can alone preserve 
die integrity of our Financial arrangements — an efficient Sinking Fund. 
The Revenue, notwithstanding the evident pressure on all classes, par- 
ticularly on the Agricultural interest, has even exceeded the former 
year. May we not hope, then, with respect to public affairs, that the 
prospect will brighten ? 

The situation of the Sister Kingdom is too afflicting to contemplate ; 
but it has afforded to Great Britain an opportunity of displaying one of 
her most glorious distinctions. This irresistible call on her humanity, 
we are proud to say, has met with a correspondent feeling in all who 
possess the ability to succour human woe. 

On opening the present Volume, our Readers will doubtless perceive 
some slight alterations in the editorial and typographical arrangements. 
We think proper to notice this circumstance, because our pages, from 
the even tenor and unshaken stability of this Publication, have not, like 
many others, been exposed to the whims and caprice of fashion. For 
the purpose of compressing more matter into each Number, we have 
adopted a type rather smaller and much closer than heretofore ; and in 
order to introduce more original papers (the omission of which has 
been the cause of continual complaints), we have abridged some de- 
partments, and condensed others. Thus, in our Historical Chronicle, 
that information alone has been selected which is valuable for fu- 
ture reference. Our Obituary, which may be considered of the 
highest importance to the Biographer and Genealogist, has undergone a 
material alteration. Every individual of whom any biographical or in- 
teresting memorials can be obtained, is placed in the first department of 
the Obituary, according to rank or situation in life. With regard to 
those persons of whom no particulars Can be gained, we have united the 
advantages of a Topographical and Chronological arrangement. 

Of these alterations many of our Readers have expressed their de- 
cided approbation ; while others have lamented the change, and ex- 
claimed, with regret, “ Quantum mutatus ab illo !” One of our old and 
esteemed Friends, in particular, assures us that if he had the hands of 
Briareus, every one of them, were the question put to the vote, should 
be held up against the nexu jangled plan of condensing the “ Deaths ;* f 
another declares they present so confused a mass, that it would require 
the eyes of Argus to discriminate one from another ; a third accuses us 
of curtailing the usual number of deceased individuals ; a fourth expa- 
tiates on toe inutility of recording a dry list of names ; and many 
object th the, “ innovation," without even a “ why ” or a “ where- 
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fore.” “ In medio tutissimus — to these serious complaints tre reply, 
that “Briareus,” with his numerous votes, induces us, in our next 
Volume, to introduce more break-lines in the list of Deaths, though 
some portion of information must necessarily be sacrificed. This is all 
the concession we can make; for we must beg leave to inform our 
friend Argus, that the Index of Names, to which are affixed the initials 
of each individual, will so far prevent confusion, as to enable him to 
see his way (to use a less classical phrase than that of our Corre- 
spondent) “ with half an eye.” 

It is really Amusing to observe the contrasted opinions of our dif- 
ferent Readers who possess tastes distinctly opposite : some wfiuld urge 
us to adopt all the novelties of the age, and pursue every caprice of 
fashion ; others sigh for the days of “ olden time,” and view with sus- 
picion every species of innovation. Our youthful Readers advise us to 
appear as Gentlemen, and assure us that we h$ve the fairest claim to 
that honourable appellation. They are anxious for sprightly Essays, 
humorous t6te-h-t6tes, splendid typography, flowing margins, and all 
the bel-esprit of the passing day. Many of our venerable Correspond- 
ents and earliest acquaintances (amongst whom, we are proud to say, 
are included some of the most distinguished Literati of the age) express 
their disapprobation at the least deviation from our usual course. They 
are alarmed lest the belles lettres of Genius and Science should be sa- 
crificed to the bel esprit of “ the fashionable world,” or to the rage of 
“ modern Vandalism.” Some Correspondents admit that our success is 
unparalleled ; but they contend that, by conforming to “ the spirit of 
the times,” we might elevate ourselves beyond rivalry. On the con- 
trary, our old friends remind us of the high character Sylvanus 
Urban has maintained during the eventful period of Ninety-two 
years $ whilst numerous rivals, who for a short time “ fretted their hour 
away,” have sunk into oblivion. They affirm that his Publication is the 
most valuable record of modern times, and that it would therefore be 
unworthy the dignified name of old Sylvanus to stoop from his tower- 
ing height, and enter the lists with the numerous ephemerides of the day. 
He would be like another Ajax ignobly fighting with the bleating herd. 

To these conflicting opinions we can only reply, “Non nostrum 
tantas componere lites.” We have stated sufficient to prove the impos- 
sibility of gratifying the varied tastes of all. The attempt would doubt- 
less expose us to the same disappointment as the old man in the fable j 
experienced : in his anxiety to please all he gave satisfaction to none. ; 
However, we shall always receive the hints of our Correspondents with 
the most perfect good humour, and endeavour to take advantage of 
every useful suggestion. ? 

The most essential character of the Gentleman’s Magazine will, ! 
notwithstanding, be always rigidly preserved. Our pages will continue 
to display the same ardent and unalterable attachment to our venerable ! 
Constitution, both in Church and State. Our columns shall still be ; 
devoted to sound and useful Literature, and ever be open to fair and 
temperate discussion ; but they shall never become the vehicle of 
malevolent bickerings, or insidious attacks on individuals. We would 
sooner fall than build our prosperity on the ruins of private reputation. 
So long as we receive the able assistance of our learned coadjutors, and 
experience the same liberal patronage from the Publick, we confi- 
dently flatter ourselves that this Publication will still pre-eminently 
maintain its character, and long remain the arena where youthful and 
aspiring Genius may first plume its wings. 

June <39, 1882. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

— ♦ — 


We are much obliged to the Rev. John 
Graham, and to another Correspondent, who 
have both sent us Drawings of what thmr 
conceive to be a very curious Medal. We 
have before, vol. XCl. ii. p. 482, given our 
opinion of the Medal, in answer to H. R. D. 
who first sent us the notice of it, which 
appeared in a provincial journal. 

J. O. may obtain the information he re- 
quires almost in any public Library. 

A Constant Reader is referred to his 
Dentist. 

Antiquariolus says, “I am glad that 
A. C. R. has furnished an additional proof 
to the scene of Adam Gordon’s combat, by 
placing Shortgrave in Bedfordshire : per- 
haps he can also identify AUun ivood. Dr. 
Brady, in his History of England, relates 
that in 1265 the King being obliged by the 
rebellious Barons, sent letters, dated at 
Monmouth, June 28, “ per Regem, comi- 
tem Leicestriae,’ &c. to Adam ae Gurdun 
and others, commanding them to suppress 
the efforts made in his favour.” 

Clericus suggests to Mr. Frank Hall 
Standisu, the Editor of the Life of Vol- 
taire, the propriety of correcting, in another 
edition, an uncharitable disposition towards 
a very respectable body of men, which, 
while it leads him into error, may bring 
down contempt upon him. He wishes to 
call Mr. Standisu s attention to the follow- 
ing acrimonius and unjust attack upon the 
Clergy at large. Speaking of satire as a 
libel, he says, “ It proceeds generally from 
an hireling author, or from some little, low, 
contemptible, and foolish man, of a bad dis- 
position, with imaginary talents, who has 
neither sufficient courage nor good nature 
to suppress the paltry venom of his own 
conceptions. A libel is the natural off- 
spring of a weak head and corrupt heart, and 
is sometimes to be found still emanating 
even from a Christian Teacher or Protestant 
Clergyman of the present Century.” Our 
Correspondent then remarks, “Now let 
Counsel, learned in the law, or let aoy man 
of plain understandiug, 6ay if this last charge 
be not a solemn and a cruel libel ; and if it 
be so, see how the earlier part of the sen- 
tence characterizes its author, as * an hire- 
ling, or as some little, low, contemptible 
man, of a bad disposition, with imaginary 
talents, who has neither sufficient courage 
nor good nature to suppress the paltry ve- 
nom of his own conceptions’.” 

A. Y. Z. asks, “ Was Sir John Ciere of 
Blickling in Norfolk of the family of Clare , 
whose pedigree appeared in vol. LXXXIX. 
ii. p. 411 ? This Sir John Ciere possessed 
Blickliug in right of his wife, daughter of 
Sir William Boleyn, and received Queen 
Elisabeth there. He was descended from 


Ciere de Monte , a Norman Baron, who ia 
described on a monument erected to his me- 
mory in the chapel of Blickling, as having 
* come to England with William Duke of 
Normandy, to assist him in the Conquest 
of England.’ — Bloraefield’s “ Norfolk.” 

Puff observes, “ If there be in any cham- 
ber a recess, deep or shallow, above or be- 
low, it docs not occasion any peculiar cur- 
rent of air to make one sensible of being in 
its vicinity ; but convert this recess into a 
closet, and however well fitted and com- 
pacted the door may be, yet through every 
little crevice the air will draw and become 
painfully troublesome. Nay, I have seen a 
candle nearly extinguished through the key- 
hole of a closet not six inches deep. Pray 
solve this problem.” 

W. F. C. observes, “ I beg leave to point 
out what I consider a very material error in 
the new Coinage, inasmuch as it would mislead 
any person seeking information of the ar- 
morial bearings of our nation. I allude to 
the false heraldry of the shield, tn which 
the whole field is made to appear Argent ; 
neither does it, as a medal, look so rich and 
handsome, from the want of the usual dis- 
tinguishing lines. I should be ghtd to learn 
the reason which led to this new mode of 
displaying the arms ?” 

A. S. wishes to know whether the Charge 
given by the present Bishop of Winchester 
to his Clergy in the last summer at his pri- 
mary Visitation in Surrey has been printed; 
and if it has, where it may be procured ? 

W. R. K. Armiger observes ; ** Inquiries 
having been made respecting the family of 
Knivett (XCI. i. pp. 286,482), some of your 
Correspondents may probably say what be- 
came of the descendants of Sir Phil ip Knivett 
of Birkenham Castle, Norfolk, bart. whose 
sons were, Philip, heir apparent; John, of 
Leatherhead, Surrey; Tnomas, who mar- 
ried, and had issue (query, of what family 
was his lady ?) ; Sir Robert, the fourth son, 
bart. died m London, at an advanced age. — 
Eleanor married, first, to Sir Henry Hast- 
ings ; secondly, to Sir Thos. Waldron, of 
Chorley, knt. ; Dorothy or Elizabeth, wife 
to James Erskiue, Earl of Buchan, in Scot- 
land. Catherine is said to have died unmarried.” 

The recommendation of the Thetford Spa 
can only be used (if paid for) as an Adver- 
tisement on our Cover. 

T.B. expresses his disappointment at find- 
ing the Compendiums of County History dis- 
continued; and hopes that Byro will again 
favour us with his communications : in diis 
wish we heartily join with T. B. 

The hints of “ Clericus, M. A” (of 
Bury, L.) we adopt as far as is easty practi- 
cable To the extent he mentis 11 ** they 
would slone fill the whole of our£*g«*« 
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Mr. Urban, Barton upon Humber, 

I N the early History of our Country, 
there is perhaps no one to whom 
we are more indented than Mr. Sha- 
ron Turner, who, in compiling his 
Histoiy of the Anglo Saxons, ha3 ex- 
plored so many before-hidden treasures, 
as to produce an abundant detail of 
events that, but for him, might pro- 
bably have still remained unheeded 
and unknown ; and although t)ie tran- 
sactions of that eventful pottion of our 
history are yet so scanty as to hurry us 
over a vast period of time, through a 
quick succession of barbarous and re- 
volting incidents, yet the events of 
those times are nevertheless worthy of 
our most serious consideration : in 
diem, indeed, we see as it were the 
germ of our national civilization, strug- 
gling against the rude shocks of igno- 
rance and barbarism, and yet increas- 
ing to a growing shoot ; then assisted 
and nurtured by the introduction of 
the mild truths of Christianity, we see 
that shoot overpowering all barbarian 
obstacles, and expanding itself into a 
huge and spreading tree, under whose 
full grown and shaay branches we now 
enjoy the sweet repose of historic con- 
templation, counting the many bless- 
ings of the present, and contrasting 
them with the miseries of the past. 

Shocking as the detail may tie' yet 
the violent usurpations of power, the 
murders and desolations committed 
with fire and sword, and the bloody 
contests, that were continually taking 
place between one or other of tne many 
Sovereigns of our Saxon ancestors, may 
truly be considered as having laid the 
foundation of our present National in- 
dependence i and each greater contest 
that is recorded becomes doubly inte- 
resting to the present generation, by 
having some accompanying proofs of 
its locality. 


Of the many invasions of Great Bri- 
tain by the Northern barbarians, none 
appear to have taken place within the 
county of Lincoln, until after the con- 
quest of Northumbria by Ivan, when 
(temp. 871) the Danes landed at Hum- 
berstone (on the Lincolnshire coast), 
and commenced that too successful 
irruption, which proceeding through 
the county Southward, destroyed the 
monasteries of Bardney and Croyland, 
and desolated the whole country ; and 
being assisted also in its progress by 
the petty jealousies of the Anglo Saxon 
Sovereigns, triumphed over each king- 
dom, in detail, and in the end made 
the great Alfred himself a temporary 
fugitive in his own dominions. 

From the period of this devastation, 
and during the subsequent struggles of 
Alfred in regaining his kingdom, and 
to the time of his final triumph over 
the Danes, none of the important 
events recorded give any local interest 
to the North of Lincolnshire, nor is 
any thing particularly stated, so as to 
place any military operations of conse- 
quence immediately on the banks of 
tne river Humber, until the reign of 
Athelstan, when the great Battle of 
Brunnenburgh was fought. 

Without giving you the full detail 
of Mr. Turner’s nistory of the events 
which occasioned this great contest, it 
may be useful to premise, that almost 
upon every accession of our elective 
Anglo Saxon Monarchs to the sove- 
reignty of their respective States, it 
was invariably necessary that they 
should have recourse to arms, in order 
to support or confirm their authority ; 
and the submission that was made by 
the Sovereigns of Northumbria, Scot- 
land, and Wales, to Edward, was but 
ill attended to, when the sceptre was 
conceded to his successor Athelstan ; 
the consequence of which' was, that 
Athelstan soon added Northumbria to 
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his dominions, and ravaged Scotland 
and Wale 9 . His successes, however, 
were not lopg to be epjoyed unmolest- 
ed ; for one of the roost powerful con- 
federacies that ever had been formed 
sprung up against him, and threatened 
his whole kingdom with present anni- 
hilation. 

Anlaf (who had been driven from 
Northumbria), assisted by Constan- 
tine King of Scotland, several of the 
Welsh princes, and the Anglo Danes, 
North of the Humber, and also aug- 
mented by fleets of warriors from Nor- 
way and the Baltic, formed “ an at- 
tack of such magnitude, it seemed a 
certain calculation that the single 
force of Athelstan must be over- 
thrown he so managed, however, 
as to gain time, and be prepared to 
meet the storm ; and, finally, in the 
Battle of Brunnenburgh, lie com- 
pletely defeated their combinations. 

In this battle the contending armies 
were so numerous, the circumstances 
so particular, the slaughter so great, 
and the consequences sp important, 
that k may not inaptly be compared to 
the modern Waterfoo. 

Every reader of Mr. ^umeT’s His- 
tory will no doubt be delighted with 
his description of the particular events 
of this most important period, and 
especially with his representation of 
this Battle ; and it only leaves a regret 
that the scite of such events should 
not have been identified with his de- 
scription. 

In my edition (being the first) of 
Mr. Turner’s History, with reference 
to the Battle of Brunnansburgh, he 
subjoins the following note : 

“ It is singular that the position of this 
famous Battle is not ascertained ; the Saxon 
Song says it was at Brunnanburh. Ethel'* 
wera, a contemporary, names the place 
Brrmnandune ; Simeon of Durham, Weou- 
dune or Ethnnnanwerch, or Brunnan hyrge ; 
Malmsbnry, Brunsfbrd. Ingulf says, Brun- 
ford m Northumbria. These of course im- 
ply the same place. But where is it ? Cam- 
den thought it waa at Ford near Bromeridge 
in Northumberland. Gibson mentions, that 
in Cheshire these is a place called Brun- 
burgh. I observe that the Villare mentions 
a Bxuutoo in, Northumberland.” 

Accidentally looking into Macpher* 
son’s Geographical Illustrations of Scot- 
tish History, with reference to this same 
event, ana under the title Brun nan- 
burgh, I found the following observa- 
tion : 


“ All authors, except Ingulf, give rea- 
son to believe that this famous Battle was 
fought to the Southward of the Jdyoiber. 

invading allies \^re on flw papgress 
from that river when they were met by 
Athelstan ; and it is probable that Brunne, 
now Bourne, in the South part of Lincoln- 
shire (near yvlpch is Witham, perhaps for- 
merly Weaadune), may have been the 
place.” 

To which is added the following 
stole : 

“ Every one acquainted with the old Eng- 
lish knows that Burn and Brun are the same, 
and the addition of Burgh might be dropt 
from it, as it has been from many others 
(e. g.) Lundenburgh or Lundenbyrig, now 
London.” 

Coupling these queries and observa- 
tions with my own, I have ventured 
to presume that I am able to deter- 
mine this hitherto doubtful point, and 
to lay down the exact position where 
this Battle was fought ; in order to 
which, however, I must again refer tu 
Mr. Turner’s History' for information, 
“ that Anlaf commenced the warfare 
by entering the Humber with a fleet 
of 615 ships;” and also, “that he 
soon overpowered the forces which, 
Athelstan had posted in Notthumi 
bria.” It does not appear how for 
Anlaf s force was personally engaged 
in producing these advantages North 
of the Humber ; and from the silence 
of our Historians* we may infer that 
the magnitude of the invading force 
was such as made it necessary that 
Athelstan should withdraw his troops 
from the North, and concentrate 
them in a more Southerly position; 
although the ships of the period we 
are now speaking of were not vessels of 
large burthen, yet from the number 
which entered the Humber, it has 
been inferred that Anlaf bad with 
him an army of 30,000 men, at the 
least ; and in order to engage and di- 
vide Athelstan’s attention from the 
North, he would naturally, and with 
as little delay as possible, debark and 
take up a position on the South bank 
of the river Humber. 

My conjecture is, that Aiflaf landed 
the main body of hta army at Barrow* 
taking up a position at the head of the 
creek or haven there, about threer quar- 
ters of a mile distant from the river, 
where he threw up entrenchments, 
and that he in a similar way posted his 
allies at Barton; which conjecture is 
founded on the natural positions those 
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two plafln present for debarkation, 
both wing a preek or haven running 
in land, and papaeious enough toge- 
ther to harbour the whole or moat of 
Anlaf* ships ; and also having posi- 
tions called the Castles or Castle Dikes 
to this day at Barrow ; indeed, the re- 
mains of what I consider to be AnlaP s 
intrenched camp are yet undemoliah- 
ed. and comprise an area of about eight 
acres of land, now called the Castles. 
At Barton we have only two positions, 
known by the name of the Castle 
Dikes, one at a little distance from the 
head of the present haven, on the 
West of the town ; and the other in 
advance on the East : the one com** 
manding the antient road Westward 
from Barton to Ferriby ; the other, 
the two roads Eastward and South' 
ward, viz. the road to Barrow on the 
East, and the road from Barton in a 
South-Easterly direction to Grimsby 
and Louth, called the Old Street ; ana 
which three roads were most probably 
the only public roads then existing. 

Drawing a line from the mouth of 
Barton Haven to that of Harrow, aloiq; 
the river hank, and which in extent 
may be calculated at about two miles j 
and making this line the base of a 
triangle, the apex of die angle at a 
point perpendicular to the centre of 
foe base, and at the distance of four 
miles, will give the advanced position 
1 have laid down for A thefetan’s forces* 
this point being within the manor or 
lordsnip, and a little in advance of the 
present hamlet or vitt of Burnham, an- 
tiently called Brunnum or Hrunnen. 

The lordship, of Burnham is bounded 
on the North by the lordships of Bar- 
row and Barton, and on the South by 
the lordship of Wootton, and I have 
no doubt but that the Brunneudune 
and Weondune of the Saxon Chroni- 
cles are the same as the present Burn-, 
ham Dale and Wootton Dale, a little 
way in the rear, or South of the pre- 
sent hamlet of Burnham. 

The manor and estate of Burnham 
is within the parish of Thornton Cur- 
tia* and was formerly belonging to the 
Abheyof Thornton. 

In Bishop Tanners “Notitia,” a* 
mongst other references to the grants 
of property to Thornton Abbey, you 
will find tr us manor amongst others, (in 
Cart. 2Q Edw. I. n. 26), noted as the 
mapor of Brunnum 5 and upon a late 
inspection, of the documents relating, 
to theft. «tatcs* l found a sheep pas- 


ture, part of the Burnham property, d#» 
scribed as being known by the name 
of the Black Nold, evidently a comp* 
tion from Black Knoll, or the Blooay 
Hill as we may term it; and no 
doubt, having reference to the scite of 
the bloody contest we have now in 
contemplation. This knoll is also in 
our day pointed out by the name 
(Black Mould) given to the extreme 
Northern point, or front of the posi* 
tion I have laid down for Athelstan, 
and which is within the lordship of 
Barrow. 

From the account given of the en- 
gagement, it appears that the confe- 
derates were pursued down the hill* 
quite into the plains, so that they 
must have been driven quite out of 
the lordship of Burnham into the ad- 
joining lordship of Barrow, where the 
nill terminates with a deep narrow vaL 
ley. On the opposite hill, within the 
lordship of Barton, a thorn-tree some 
years ago stood (denominated St. Tt 149- 
nunns ; and as a spring of war 
ter on the West of the town of Barton, 
adjoining the Castle Dikes (where I 
suppose part of Anlaf s forces w*re 
stationed), hears the like name of 
Trunnions, I could in fancy connect 
this with some sainted person among 
the confederates who may have lost 
his life in this engagement; for we 
know that Bishops as well as Lord 
Chancellors, in those days, took a pro- 
minent port in the military service* 
of their country, and are remarkably 
particularized in this battle. 

The frout of the encampment of 
Anlaf was to a considerable distance 
defended by an impassable hog, and 
having the haven on its right flank* It 
was well defended on all sides against 
surprise, although, according b> mo* 
dem tactics, it would be commanded 
by the rising-grounds in front as wall 
as on the left of the latter eminence^ 
however, Anlaf had no douJbt some 
troops posted, as this part of the lord- 
ship of Barrow to this day bears the 
name of the Hann Field. 

Dr. Stukeley visited this encamp- 
ment; and, in his “ Itinerarium," 
makes the following observations on it; 

“At Barrow we were surprised with a 
castle, as the inhabitants call it, upon the 
Salt Marshes. Upon view of the works, t 
wondered not that they say it was made by 
Humber, when he invaded Britain, in the 
time of the Trojan Brutus ; for it is wholly 
dissonant from any thing \ hod men. before : 
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bat after sufficient exftman, I found it to be 
» temple of the old Britons, therefore to be 
referred to on another occasion.'* 

If we substitute the name of Anlaf 
for tjiat of Humber, we shall find that 
the information which Dr. Stukeley 
received from the inhabitants in his 
time, strongly corroborates iny conjec- 
tures. 

The whole circle of the mounds or 
banks of this intrcnchment were all 
some fifty years ago, and some of them 
still remaining of a considerable height ; 
and the circiuar mount in the centre 
is of still higher elevation than any of 
the mounds, and I presume may now be 
CO feet above the general level of the 
adjoining marshes, and commands a 
view over all the encampment and the 
immediate neighbourhood. The top 
of this mount forms rather a hollow 
circle, the diameter of which measures 
about 70 yards ; the banks were all for- 
merly further defended by deep ditches, 
which are now nearly filled up; al- 
though in one of the mounds there ap- 
pears a few chalk stones, there is no 
appearance of any buildings having 
been erected within any part of the 
area. The position of this intrench- 
ment is at the extremity of the level 
called the Marshes, from the Humber, 
and on the only part that is above the 
ordinary level of the marsh in Barrow. 
Upon an occasion, some years ago, of 
the tide of the Humber breaking down 
the banks, and overflowing the adjoin- 
ing level, the cattle in the marshes 
saved themselves by flying to this spot. 
A curious circumstance was told me 
by an old resident near the spot, who 
happened to join my friend and me, 
white we were measuring the area of 
this encampment, which deserves to 
be noted. About sixty or seventy 
years ago, he said, a stranger who was 
from Denmark, came to visit these 
Castles, and employed an old labourer 
of Barrow for several days, to dig in a 
particular part of the intrcnchment 
until he found what he came to look 
for, when, after handsomely remune- 
rating the labourer for his trouble, he 
took his departure. I was sorry to 
find that the old man so employed had 
only been dead about five years, and 
regretted that he was not alive to give 
me the particulars: the story, how- 
ever, is well in the recollection of 
most of the farmers in the place. It 
was added, that the stranger, before 
he came to Barrow, had been for a 
month or two in search of his object 


at the hill top at Alkborough, adjoin* 
ingthe conflux of the Trent and Ouse. 

The allotment of land in which the 
greatest part of the area of this in- 
trenchment is placed, is now the pro- 
perty of William Grabum, esq. who 
nas had it in contemplation to build 
on appropriate cottage on the top of ' 
the centre mound, which, when erect- 
ed, will command a pleasing elevation. 

A traveller taking the road from 
Barton to Castor, by way of Burnham, 
will have the eminence on which the 
Battle of Brunnum was fought imme- 
diately on his right hand, on his enter- 
ing the lordship of Burnham ; and a 
traveller on the road from Barton to 
Lincoln, will observe this same fine 
eminence at about half a mile distance 
on his left, when he leaves the lord- 
ship of Barton. 

At the period of Anlaf 's invasion, I 
should presume that this part of Liu- 
colnshire must have been very thinly 
inhabited; and considering tnat the 
antient word Borrough, often pro- 
nounced Barrow, signifies a fortified 
place or defence, I could wish to ask 
some of your better informed Corre- 
spondents whether these positions of 
Anlaf may not have had some in- 
fluence on the names of thl two towns 
Barrow and Barton ? Bishop Tanner, 
in his notes with reference to the Mo- 
nastery of St. Chad at Barrow, men- 
tions that Bede calls it Bence , i. e. at 
the Wood. W. S. Hbslbdbn. 


Mr. Urban, Jan . 3. 

I T is with much satisfaction that I 
see a new Edition announced of a 
Work which I have long wished to 
possess, but the price of which, in 
consequence of its rarity, has been 
out of the reach of my finances ; and 
it is to be hoped, and expected, that 
the very appropriate appeal made by 
the industrious and patriarchal Editor 
for literaryassistance will not be made 
in vain. The little information I can. 
give is scarcely worth notice ; but 
such as it is, it may furnish some ser- 
viceable hint, consisting of a few me- 
moranda copied from a blank leaf of 
the Work in the Library of a late 
Reverend and learned Antiquary. 
They relate, chiefly to some part of 
the Queen's Entertainment at Kenil- 
worth; and the MSS. both of Mr. 
Tyson and Mr. Nasmith inay perhaps 
be still accessible to some of your Cam- 
bridge Correspondents. 





1SW.] Queen Elizabeth's Progresses. — Prices of Corn . J 

See the “ Northumberland House- unfortunately the latter state is moc? 
hold Book/' at the end, for “ Lord of advantageous to the grower than the 
Misrule and a MS. of Mr. Tyson’s former. It is a common opinion, that 
for “ Brideale.” the quantity in a good season may make 

In the same MS. are some Anecdotes amends for the lower price, but this is 
relative to the dresses of the times. a great mistake. Plenty is a heavy 
Mr. Nasmith promised me an ac- loss to the farmer, and may be proved 
count of Christmas dinner, from an to be so, though it be a gain to the 
unpublished MS. of Elizabeth’s time. other parts of the community. Sup- 
bee Wilkins’s “ Concilia Magnae pose a season of general scarcity, and 
Britanniae,” vol. I. page 123, for the crop only two bushels per acre* 
•‘meats;” p. 139, for 14 mice, wea- Wheat rises to 1 /. per bushel. The 
xel, and dog.” gross return is 10/. 

In 1563 it is recorded by a Stamford Suppose a season of general plenty. 
Historian, that she slept at the White and the crop to be twenty bushels per 
Hart in that town, on her way to acre. Wheat sinks to 7 s. per bushel. 
Lincolnshire t and it is stated in Lord The gross return is 7 /• 

Burghley’s Diary that in 1564 she was Acid to this the saving of labour ex- 
ih Leicestershire. But no trace of her pence, between 10 and 20 bushels; 
Visits has been discovered in either of call it 6d. per bushel, 
those Counties. In the Gentleman’s In seasons of general scarcity, there- 
Magazine for 1787, p. 481, may be fore, the profit of the farmer will be 
seen “ the Properties of a Stage Play 3/. 5s. per acre, more than in times of 
acted at Lincoln July 1564.’ Was general plenty, 
this connected with the Queen’s Visit ? Let articles of provision, such as 
For some particulars ofthe Visit above bread or meat, be scarce or abundant, 
mentioned, the Corporation Books of people will use no more than they 
Lincoln might pernaps be consulted want, but will layout the money saved 
with some success. in articles of trade. Appetites cannot 

In 1574, after being entertained at be doubled, and without such a power, 
Bristol, she “ went over the water into consumption cannot be augmented in 
Wales.” Query, to what place, and common eatables, 
to whom was her visit in the Princi- “In 1703,” says Evelyn (Memoirs, 
polity? What say the Welsh Chro- II. p. 79), “corn and provisions so 
niclers? In September she was at cheape, that the farmers are unable to 
Wells and at Salisbury. pay their rents.” 

The Queen frequently visited Dr. Suppose a farmer to have 100 acres 
Robert Home, Bp. of Winchester, at of wheat in a scarce season, and the 
his Palace in Farnham Castle ; and crop K) bushels per acre, the price 1/. 
that antient fortress was occasionally per bushel : rent 40s. per acre ; the 
made a State Prison, Dr. Lesley, Bp. farm taken upon the usual expectation 
of Ross, being confined therein 1572. of a gross return of three rents. If 
Solisbuiy also was more than once ho- wheat be 1 /. a bushel, the farmer re- 
noured by her Majesty’s presence ; and ceives 1000/. ; the three rents amount 
some particulars ot her Progresses to 600/. over and above which he gains 
might probably be yet traced in the two rents, or 400/. 

Records of that Corporation, or in the Suppose the same farmer to have the 
Registers of the Bishops of Winchester same land at the same rent. See. in a 
and Salisbury. F.S.A. plentiful season, and wheat to be only 

+ — 7 s. per bushel, and the crop double, or 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 5. twenty bushels per acre. He has then 

S O much error has been written and 2000 bushels instead of 1000. His 
published upon the subject of the return will be 700/., only 100/. over 
fluctuation of Com Prices, and the spi- and above the three rents, instead of 
rit of self-interest or party is so active 400/. as when the crop was less, 
to improve it to their own purposes. In defiance of all that interested per- 
that it is worth while to show the 9ons may think or say. Season has the 
matter in its proper colours. The real reins of Corn Prices in his own hands, 
fact is, that Corn, as a marketable It always has been so, and always will 
commodity, has ever followed the law be so. This very year proves it* In 
of other goods, being cheap or dear August last, the wheat of 1820 was 
according to pfenty or scarcity; and only 5s. per bushel. As soon as the 
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wet harvest appeared, it rose to 1 bt, 
and is now 13s. fid. 

The following extract from Fleet- 
wood will show the absurdity of sup- 
posing. that it depends upon Legisla- 
tion to regulate the price of corn, 
or upon landlords to regulate rents. 
Season Is a father whose children 
thrive best when he does the least for 
them. 

u In 1270 wheat was so dear, that it was 
told at the quarter, 4 l. 1 6s. ; and sometimes 
at 1 6s. tha bushel, which makes it at 61. 8 s. 
[This was a year of famine.] 

“In 128tf wheat was at tne quarter, Zs.Bd. 
[no more]. But such a storm of rain, 
thunder, and lightning, fell on St. Marga- 
rets night, that wheat came by degrees to 
the quarter, 16s. And this dearness con- 
tinued off and on for about 40 years ; so 
that sometime* it was sold at London for 
4 L the quarter. (H. Knighton , p. 246 ‘ 8 J In 
1287 wheat was so cheap, that it was sold 
at the quarter, 3s. 4 d. 

“In 1238 , so great the plenty of corn, 
and scarcity of money, that wheat was sold 
by the quarter at Is. 6d. [only eighteen 
peace*.'*] 

Such being absolutely the fluctua- 
tion, when there was no paper cur- 
rency, national debt, and high rents, 
I cannot conceive what the change to 
a metallic currency has to do with the 
current prices of provisions. People 
must eat and drink, let the cost be 
what it may; and if food be dear, the 
farmer gains ^ if cheap, the tradesman ; 
for more luxuries ana superfluities are 
bought. There can be no successful 
speculation in commodities of which 
there is a plenty, and an extra consump- 
tion of common eatables cannot be 
forced. Paper accommodation can be 
of no use, where there is no market 
for additional consumption or exporta- 
tion. Every saleable article whatever, 
whether natural productions or manu- 
factures, must obey the laws of de- 
mand ; and you may augment the con- 
sumption of luxuries; but not that of 
humble necessaries. In this respect, 
and the impracticability of saving la- 
bour by machinery, the farmer has not 
the advantage of the tradesman; and 
the community by a reasonable Corn 
Bill, or other justifiable encouragement , 
has an equitable right to protect and 
indemnify him. If fifteen bushels per 
acre be an average crop, the rent 40 s. 
barky s at 4;. per bushel, must be a 
losing concern, and he must look for 

m Fleetwood’s Chrotricon Pretiosum, Ut 
wfit pp. 78, 79. 


remuneration by a higher phee in 
other articles; but Season has all in his 
Own power, except there could be ati 
universal agreement alwavs to keep 
growth below demand, which, unless 
checked by Government, allowing im- 
portation under circumstances, might 
occasion an absolute famine. 

Whether England ought to be lit 
preference an Agricultural or Commer- 
cial country, may be determined by 
the increase or decrease of the Revenue, 
under dearness or cheapness of provi- 
sions. The consumption must depend 
upon the population : and the proper re- 
medy for all excess is exportation. The 
currency cannot be increased, without 
a profitable repayment : if otherwise, 
it only returns upon the issuers. There 
is no "difficulty of discounts at the Bank 
of England ; and if money cannot be 
made advantage of, it will not be 
sought. Trade is always best left to 
itself, and the great misfortune of the 
farmer Is, from his subjection to sea- 
sons, that rents and taxes are not regu- 
lated upon W ar and Peace averages of 
returns. In the former state he can 
afford to pay one-third mote than in 
the latter. AEqOus. 

Mr. Ur*aw, Jan . \2. 

Y OtJR Correspondent “ A.” in his 
attempts to prove Antiquaries 
worthy “ trie favours of the Fair,” 
vol. XCI. ii. p. 387, militates both 
against custom and reason : no class of 
men are so detached from the commu- 
nity, by their sentiments, habits, and 
pursuits, none of which can recom- 
mend them to the softer sex. Merit is 
proverbially immaterial, but a scarlet 
coat possesses substance, and will inva- 
riably be found a better harbinger.^— 
Not willing to fill your pages with 
truisms of this sort, I beg leave to com- 
municate an anecdote, which shows 
how awkward a thing is the courtship 
of art Antiquary ! 

A late Archaeologist paid his ad- 
dresses to an elderly lady, who, think- 
ing that contmbial happiness could 
only exist with a similarity of disposi- 
tion, devoted her leisure time to his 
favourite science. One day, wishing 
to delight her suitor, she said, *‘SiT, 

I admiTe your pursuit, for I myself am 
an Antiquary/ — ** Ah ! Madam/* ex- 
claimed the lover, struggling to give 
vent to his compliment , €€ do not tnus 
underrate your merits ; others may be 
Antiquaries, but you are an antiquity !" 
Yours, &c. Antiquariolus. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urbane Jan. 8. 

A S a description of the Hall of El- 
tham Palace appeared in vol. 
LXXXII. pp. 13. 110, of your Maga- 
zine, (the North doorway of which 
building forms the Frontispiece to the 
present Volume) I now send you a 
concise history of that once distin- 
guished and. magnificent Mansion, 
chiefly compiled from the valuable 
works ofKingand Lysons. 

That this /Palace was for several 
centuries a favourite residence of our 
English Kings, will appear from the 
following notices selected from ** The 
Environs of London.” 

The Kings of England had a pa- 
lace at Eltham at a very early period. 
Henry III. in 1270 kept a public 
Christmas there, accompanied by his 
Queen, and all the great men of his 
court. Bee, Bishop of Durham, and 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, bestowed 
great cost on the buildings, and died 
there in 1311, having before given 
Eltham House to King Edward IL 
or to his Queen Isabel, reserving only 
a life interest to himself. Edward 
frequently resided here, ’ and is sup- 
posed by Mr. Kihg (in “ Archheolo- 

f ia”) to have built the great Hall. 

n 1315 his Queen was brought to 
bed of a son at this Palace, called 
from that circumstance John of El- 
tham. Edward III. held a parliament 
here in 1329, and again in 1375. In 
1364 he gave a magnificent entertain- 
ment h6re to John King of trance. 
Lionel (son to Edward III.) being 
regent in his father’s absence, kept a 
public Christmas here in .1347. Rich- 
ard II. kept hjs Christmas here in 
1384, 5, and 6. In the last-mentioned 
year he gave an entertainment, to Leo, 
Aing of Armenia. Henry . IV. kept 
his, Christmas here.in 1405 ; at which 
time the Duke of Vork was accused of 
an intention of scaling the' walls, to 
murder . the King. Henry kept his 
Christmas here again in 1409 an d 
1412; and was residing '.here when 
he was seized with the sickness which 
occasioned his death. Henry V. kept 
bis Christmas here in 1414; as did 
Henry VL with much splendour, in 
1429. Edward IV. repaired the pa- 
lace. Here his daughter Bridget was 
born in 1480. In 1484, he kept his 
Christmas here with great magnifi- 
cence, two thousand persons being fed 
Gikt. Mao. January , 1822 . 
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daily at his own expense. Henry VII. 
built the front of this palace towards 
the moat, and frequently resided here. 
Henry VIII. preferring the situation 
of Greenwich, seldom came to El- 
tham. He kept his Whitsuntide here 
in 1515, and .his Christmas in 1526, 
with few attendants, on account of* 
the plague ; it was therefore calle^ 
the still Christmas. Queen Elizabeth 
spent a few days at Eltham in 1559 I 
Sir C. Hatton was keeper of the pa- 
lace in her reign ; and after him Lord 
Cobham. King James was at Eltham 
in 1612; since which time it does 
not appear to have been visited by any 
of the Royal Family. During the 
Civil War, Robert Earl of Essex oc- 
cupied the palace, and dying here 
in 1646, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. After the murder of Charles 
I. in 1649, the manor-house was sur- 
veyed, and valued at 2754/. for the 
materials. It was then described as 
built of brick, wood, stone, and tim- 
ber — consisting of one fair chapel, 
one great hall, 36 rooms and ofhees 
below stairs, with two large, cellars ; 
and above stairs 17 lodging rooms on 
the King’s side, 12 on the'Queen’ 9 , 
aqd 9 on the Prince’s side; and 78 
rooms in the offices round the court- 
yard, which contained one acre of 
ground. None of the rooms were 
then furnished except the chapel and 
hall. The house wa9 reported to be 
much out of repair, and untenantable. 

The principal buildings now re- 
maining are, the great mil, where 
the Parliament was neld, and the pub- 
lic entertainments given (now used 
as a barn) ; and some of the offices. 

. Three views of the Hall are given 
in “ Archaeologia,” vol. VI. ; accom- 
panied by the following remarks on 
the Hall by Mr. King. 

“ Its windows are light and beautiful; 
its roof most elegantly wrought (similar 
to Westminster Hall) ; and. it was for- 
• merly highly adorned ; ’ though many of 
its . ornaments are . now broken and de- 
stroyed. ‘ The screen at the lower end> 
running before the offices, was rich ; with 
a gallery over ' it for musick. The two 
great bow windows, on each side of the 
upper end, in which were placed the side- 
boards, are ornamented with most beau- 
tiful tracery, and are most magnificent ; 
and all the windows were obviously placed, 
with design, in such a manner as to af- 
ford an opportunity of hanging arras under 

them. 
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them. The rooip I* 101 feet long, 55 
high; and 86 broad. It has 10 windows 
on each side ; besides the bows, which are 
14 feet wide, and near 10 deep. From the 
sides of these bows were the doors into the 
state apartments of the palace. >! 

A curious ground -plan, taken in 
1509, is given in Hasted’s “Kent;” 
and views of the Hall and Remains 
of the Palace in Lysons’s “ Environs.” 

The Hall having long been used for 
the purposes of a earn, has sustained 
repeated injuries, and but few repairs. 
The beautiful timber roof remains in 
good preservation ; its principal beams 
are as substantial as when first carved, 
but many of the smaller or more orna^ 
mental ones have been destroyed. The 
brackets which depend from the great 
arches, and prove so ornamental to the 
design, are iihperfeqt: the slender shaft 
which unites their upper and lower 
members having been originally sur- 
rounded by eight canopied pannels, 
crocketed, and separated by pinnacles. 
The oaken Screen at the lower or 
Eastern end of the Hall appears, or 
very lately did appear, in tolerable pre- 
servation. It contains two arches, sup- 
ported on pillars : the spaces between 
the arches are enriched with perforated 
compartments, and a cornice of beau- 
tifully caned quatrefoils. The pas- 
sage under the Screen, though now a 
pig-sty, formerly led to the kitchen, 

a , and other offices, all which are 
shed, and the road now passes 
over their site. Towards the West 
end of the Hall may be seen the foun- 
dations of walls, and relics of a vault- 
ed sewer or drain, the size of which 
is so considerable as to have led to the 
report of its haying been a subterra- 
neous passage for the escape of the in- 
mates m troublesome times. 

-Yours, &c. N. R. S. 

— — 

Mr. Urban, Jan. <5/ 

fT'HE question put by “Clericus,” 
. p. 518, whether he may per- 
form the Marriage Ceremony of a man 
with the wife of a Convict, who has, 
according to the Act of Ja. I, c. 11, 
been “abroad seven years?” — may and 
ought to be considered strictly, because 
this is in the nature of a Penal Act. 

But I must first beg leave to refer 
to the Act itself, in which the word 
“ abroad”, is not to be found. The 
first section declares in general terms 
that “ if any person within England 


and Wales, being married, shall marry 
any person, the former husband or 
wife being alive, every such offence 
shall be felony, and incur death, but 
as the words “ without benefit of 
Clergy ” are omitted in the Act, it is 
customary to pass Sentence of Death, 
and then to suffer the Offender to 
plead Clergy, which is accepted, and 
the Sentence is commuted to Impri- 
sonment. But the second Section is 
that to which the above question ap- 
plies— declaring that this Act shall 
not extend to any v person whose hus- 
band or wife shall be “ continually 
remaining beyond seas by the space 
of seven years together,” or who shall 
be absent the one from the other by 
the space of seven years together in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions, 
the one of them not knowing the 
other to be living within that time. 
There can be little doubt of the ob- 
vious construction of the words “con- 
tinually remaining beyond seas for se- 
ven years together.” — Ingenuity may 
•endeavour to constrain them back to 
the date of the Conviction, or to the 
Convict’s first leaving his prison to set 
off on his journey, or to his first em- 
barkation in any boat or vessel to join 
the ship destined for the voyage ; or, 
finally, and which is the most rational 
construction, to the date of arrival at 
the port of destination. 

As any such Marriage within seven 
years is a case of Bigamy, and, as such, 
felonious, perhaps the liberality of 
modern days would no doubt give the 
prisoner all the benefit of the aues- 
tions which would arise as to those 
days, and probably raise a plausible 
defence to such a prosecution, by urg- 
ing the intent of the statute to have 
been to take effect from the date of 
the Conviction, which is the only 
event on public record. The actual 
sailing ana voyage of the Convict 
being subjectedfto the subsequent con- 
venience of Government in contract- 
ing for a vessel, which is seldom be- 
gun until a sufficient number of Con- 
victs are ready ; In which case three 
wives of three Convicts might make 
a similar defence at the same Bar, and 
one be acouitted, and the others con- 
victed of Bigamy ; if one had mar- 
ried within seven years from the con- 
viction of her husband, and the second 
had married within seven years from 
her husband’s cmbarcation, and the 
third from the return made of his ar- 
rival. 
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rival. But setting aside all casuistry, 
the plain sense of the words in the sta- 
tute prescribes a clear datum for count- 
ing tne seven years ; for if it be taken 
from the conviction, the words “ re- 
maining beyond seas" do not apply; 
but if it be taken from the date of his 
arrival at the Colony, the Statute is 
taken in its plain sense ; and of this 
fact a return is made to Government 
by the captain of the vessel who is to 
acquit himself of his contract, and by 
the Governor of the Colony who is to 
return the names and dates of his re- 
ceival of all Convicts. The mere ab- 
sence from England is not a sufficient 
defence, neither is the conviction the 
datum, for he may be absent on the 
seas, but not remaining beyond seas 
according to the usual meaning — nor 
is there any restriction of a Convict 
under Sentence of Transportation see- 
ing hit wife daily while in prison, and 
up to the time of setting off on the 
journey. I think therefore that Clb- 
Jiicus could not safely marry the par- 
ties he mentions without naving an 
authentic copy of the return from the 
Government-office of the arrival of the 
Convict in 4he colony, and seeing that 
seven years are since elapsed. 

Since writing the above, it h&s been 
suggested to me by a friend to whose 
intelligence I am accustomed to pay 
much respect in such cases, that al- 
though tne Stat. of 1 James I. above 
cited, relieved the contracting parties 
from the penalty of Bigamy, after the 
lapse .of seven years, vet it does by no 
means express any authority that they 
might intermarry with other persons, 
so .as to render the second marriage 
valid if the first husband be living, and 
to legiti realise their issue. On this 
point, however, there are differing 
opinions, and I do not feel myself 
strong enough to give “ Clbricus” 
a decision on a case which has not 
been decided by any authority; but 
the- leading inclination of my best 
judgment is, that this Act, by limiting 
punishment to the bigamy within se- 
ven years, does virtually permit such 
second marriage after that period. 

Yours, &c. A. H. 


Mr. UstBAH, Jan.B. 

answer “Clbricus,” it is ne- 
cessary, in the first place, to look 
into the original Contract solemnised 
between man and wife at the holy al- 
tar of God, and we there find that 


they each respectively first pledge them- 
selves to the Minister “ to forsake all 
and keep onto to each other so long as 
they both shall live.” And immedi- 
ately afterwards mutually “ plight their 
troth to live from that day forward, 
whatever may befqf, according to God s 
holy ordinance, until death diem do 

J art.” In regard to the clause In l 
ac. “that it any person do many 
another, the former husband or wife 
being alive, it is felony , unless one of 
the parties has been abroad seven 
years,” the natural construction is, that 
that circumstance merely bars th e fe- 
lony, but doeB not give either party the 
liberty of marrying again. The obvi- 
ous answer, therefore, to the question 
of “ Clericus,’* whether he should 
be justified in marrying the wife of a 
transported convict, seven years hav- 
ing elapsed, is, that under tne original 
contract he cannot be justified in mar- 
rying the woman to another person un- 
less certified of the death of her hus- 
band. How indeed is a woman un- 
der such circumstances to be described, 
whether in the Banns to be published, 
or in the Marriage Licences! certainly 
not as a spinster, neither as a widow, 
until fully assured of the demise of her 
husband. Cases, doubtless; have occur- 
red, m which women deserted by their 
husbands have, after a lapse of seven 
years, or more, married again ; but in 
all such cases it will be found, that 
presuming on die decease of their hus- 
bands, they have been described as wi- 
dows. And if the first husband should 
subsequently return, he might by law 
compel his wife again to cohabit with 
him, although by the Act of James 
before cited, the felony would be bar- 
ced; nor could the husband in such 
case recover damages. And although 
there may be no exproM law forbid- 
ding a second marriage under such 
circumstances, yet, from a mature con- 
sideration of the essential form of the 
Marriage Ceremony, and of the very 
few causes which are permitted to 
dissolve that tie, we are clearly led to 
rile inference here suggested; and 
“ Clbricu8 ” wtH consequently be 
convinced, that with a knowledge of 
the cireumatanoes, he casmoi sqfaly 
solemnize such a marriage, more par- 
ticularly when he reflects hew hea- 
vily it might fall upon the children of 
the second ooraseetion, who would all 
be illegitimate if the former husband 
should be actually alive* Amicus. 

Mr. 
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such frequent blunders should be com- 
mitted ? Wbat Scholar will buy their 
books while thus replete with Typo- 
graphical errors ? Snail all the atten- 
tion of our printers be bestowed on 
the works of Byron and Moore, and 
other writings of a similar kind ; and 
shall the valuable labours of our Vt- 
vines be sent forth to the world in a 
manner so unworthy of them ? 

The Quarterly Review applauds the 
liberality which at this time distin- 
guishes the English Booksellers ; I 
shall therefore not be allowed proba- 
bly to impute these faults to a parsi- 
monious spirit prevailing; among them. 

I will, however, not hesitate to charge 
them with culpable indifference to the 
comfort and satisfaction of their cus- 
tomers, and to call upon them seriously 
to provide persons Detter qua lified to 
superintend their presses. These ob- 
servations are confined to the London 
Editors ; for they do not apply to 
works republished in our Universities* 
where accuracy in printing appeal* to 
be strictly regarded. 

CLERICUS WiLTONIBNSIB. 

“ The pleasure of making a WaL” 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 10. 

W ITHOUT tranquillity of mind 
it is in vain to expect health ; 
and what thinking being can enjoy 
tranquillity of mind while he reflect* 
that Death may in an instant plunge 
into misery those around him, his con- 
tribution to whose happiness has con- 
stituted a large portion of his own ; — 
yet how many, after having endured 
toil and anxiety for years , to accumu- 
late the means of providing for their 


Mr. Urban, Dec. 6. 

T HE laudable zeal which you have 
always shewn in the cause of Li- 
terature induces me to make public, 
through the medium of your widely- 
circulating Journal, a few observations 
on the careless manner in which cer- 
tain Books are now printed in Lon- 
don. I allude to Modern Editions of 
English Theological Works, and more 
especially to the quotations from Greek 
and L^tm Authors, which are found 
in those works. So little attention is 
paid to the printing of these quota- 
tions by which our most celebrated 
divines have copiously illustrated their 
writings, that in several Modern Edi- 
tions, it is almost impossible to go 
through a page without meeting with 
some instance of inaccuracy. A quarto 
Edition of the valuable Commentaries 
of Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, &c. on 
tbe Scriptures, printed in I 8 O 9 , and 
the octavo Edition of Doddridge s Fa- 
mily Expositor, printed in 1805, &c. 
will bear me out in these remarks; the 
Greek that occurs in both these Edi- 
tions being printed with gross inac- 
curacy. Is it tolerable that in this en- 
lightened age the word ACOPI2ME- 
NOX should be spelt APHOPIXME- 
NOS» because the Editor of Whitby 
chuses to employ a corrector of the 
press who is ignorant of the Greek 
Alphabet, and who therefore uses the 
Roman letters P. H. instead of the 
Greek O? See Whitby on the Ro- 
mans, page 3. This gross blunder oc- 
curs among a hundred equally stupid. 

It will be said, perhaps, that these 

can hardly be deemed recent offences ; iaie UM5 lllClUi; , v . y ? — ----- 

my attention, however, has been very friends, and dependants, from 

lately recalled to this subject, by hav- lect j ng t0 devote a few hours to 
. inrr ordered the tenth Edition of Stan- t he arrangement of their affairs, have 

- ° - V A«/l rlnaruila , 1.1 _ 


hope on the Epistles and Gospels, 
which is so inaccurately printed that 
I must return it to my Bookseller ; 
and also by a new Edition, 12mo. of 
Bishop Hall's Contemplations on the 
Old and New Testament, recently 
advertised. I was reading one of these 
Contemplations on the _ pool of Be- 
thesda last Sunday evening, and met 
with at least nine inaccuracies in fif- 
teen pages. Let me ask, Mr. Urban, is 
it for the credit of this Country, highly 
as she ranks among the nations of 


UIC ttUUUgvu.v... ~ - ' 

frustrated the purpose and intention of 
a long life of labour ! 

The aversion that people have to 
think at all upon this subject, is not 
less true than strange, and can only be 
attributed to the truth of the observa- 
tion, that 

tt All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves." 

It is difficult to suppose any rational 
creature so void of consideration, as to 
postpone the arrangement of his affairs 


as she ranks among the nations of j. |C ; s y 0un g and healthful $ 

Europe for her literary eminence Ms (( ^ . to-day. Vis madness to defer. 1 

it creditable to the press of our great ^ ~ 

Metropolis? or is it for the interest of 
the Booksellers, at whose expense 
these Editions are undertaken, that 


AIC nwv —J ' 

This most important business can 
only be done properly when the mind 
is at ease, and undisturbed by any anx- 
ieties 
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ietics about the body; it will be suf- wise there will be no luck through- 
ficiently disturbed by contemplating out the. year. Janus observes in Ovid, 
the awful event at a distance — what that, “Omens attach to the beginning 
a tremendous irritation must it not of all things % an ^ Philosophers 
produce when postponed till “ the last know, that when the mind is strongly 
tour." agitated by hope or fear, it naturally 

The annihilating shock given by the speculates in the future, and has a sen- 
communication that you are not only sitive irritability, which warps events 
dying, — but leaving those you love de- to the prevailing idea. But occursa- 
fenceless and pennyless in the wide cula, i.e. presages fipm objects first 
world, probably exposed to the hor- met upon going abroad, were the sub- 
rors of ruinous litigation ; — to a feel- jects of particular books, written by 
ing and sensitive mind at such a mo- Hippocrates (not the Physician) ^and 


ment, is sufficient to hasten, if not 
produce Death. 

Is it not wonderful, that with all 
this intense stimulus of both “self- 
love and social ** to do this deed of 


Polios. It was very unlucky to meet 
a lame or blind man, eunuch, ape, 
&c. and more especially the animal 
called Galt, whether it signified a 
weazle or cat, because, says Artemi- 


iove ana social 10 uu uccu ui wmak ui ''«»■> — j - ~ 

duty, any man should put it off for dorus, it typifies a crafty bad-mannered 
one moment? woman §, and the term “old cat is 

This business of making a Will is still contemptuously applied to antient 
not so difficult as many imagine ; let ill-natured females. In the North df 
an experienced friend be consulted England, it is customary, when a 
upon it, and for greater security it may child is taken to church to be cnns- 
ahvaya be deposited in the Registry of tened, to engage a little boy to meet 
the Diocese where the party lives. the infant, upon leaving the house. 
It ought to be added, that it is now because it is deemed an unlucky omen. 


UtLauab IV W uvvu.v- ' 

to encounter a female first, for which 
service the boy receives a small pre- 
sent of a cake and Cheese ||, wrapped 
in paper. On the first day of the 
year, it is also deemed very unfortu- 
nate for a woman to enter the house 
first; and therefore an enquiry is 
mostly made, whether a male has pre- 

- — _ viously been there. It is certain, that 

(From Mr. Foshroke's “ Ariconensia , am0 ng all the Northern nations, wo- 
SZhei/'hpt of Ross mniwMod tn be endowed 


w ? 

the interest of every one to make a 
Will, as, by a late Act of Parliament, 
the effects of a person who dies in- 
testate , pay a much higher duty to Go- 
vernment. 

Popular Customs and Supersti- 
tions in Herefordshire*. 


Jtrom mr. rosurotte $ among an me ^oruicru iwhuiw, 

or Archeological Sketches of Ross men were supposed to' be endowed 
and Archenpeldf. ’J with a prophetic spirit, more or less, 

“ rr%HE original of antient customs,” according to their age t, and a Udl 
I gays Johnson, “ is commonly Celtic woman and female Druid, se- 
unknown ^for the practice often con- verally met Drusus and Alexander 8e- 
tinue* when the cause has ceased; verus, and prophesied the death of 
and concerning superstitious ceremo- each**. When Maximum* met a 


auu wu^viiiiMQ r — 7 — - 

nies, it is in vain to conjecture ; for 
what reason did not dictate, reason 
cannot explain.” The attempt here 
made to illustrate them of course goes 
not beyond obvious analogies. 

New Christmas Day , and the first 
Monday in the year . — A woman must 
not come first into the house, other- 


woman with dishevelled hair and 
mourning habit, it was deemed an 
omen of his death ft : and among the 
antient Scots, if a woman barefoot 
crossed a road, before them, they 
seized her, and drew blood from her 
forehead, a3 a charm against the 
omen £ J. The women had , loo, snch 


• See more particulars on the Manners and Custom, of Herefordshire in vol. LXXXIX. 

^'tRevfowed^npMS. # J « Omina principiis inquit inesse solent ” 178 ‘ 

i P- *90- 8" SAolUat the BirdS ° f Ar “ t ° ph “ C *’ 

Lucian, and otbeTs, concerning the OccursacuUu a j n *,p Cea 

il Rous ( Archaeolofc. Attic, p. 212.) mentions from Athenueus, c. 2. toasted P c 

presents of the Greeks at the feast of naming their 

Hist. vi. p. 67. ** Lampridius »<« *!*“»• in ^ 203> 

tt CapHoUn. in & u. 233. « Ant.qmt.'Vuigar. p. 10.. Ed. 
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enormous influence and authority 
among the Celts, that they excited the 
jealousy of the Druids, who found 
means to impose a check upon them *. 
Whether this superstition formed one 
of these means, or not, the Primitive 
Christians would not stop it, for, in 
consequence of the Fall of Man, they 
denominated the Fair Sex, Gates of 
the Devil, resigners of the Tree of 
Life, and first deserters of the Divine 
Law +. The only notice of this oc- 
cursaculum in the Popular Antiqui- 
ties is confined to the Churching of 
Women J. 

Old Christmas Day . No person 
must borrow fire, but purchase it, 
with some trifle or other, for instance, 
a pin. A woman must not enter the 
house on this day. The restriction 
concerning the Fire, lasts during the 
twelve days. The Druids consecrated 
a solemn fire, from which that of all 
private houses was supplied. They 
extinguished all the other fires in the 
district till the tithes were paid, nor 
till this was done, could the fires he 
rekindled §. As to the Pin, Welch 
women still resort to a spring, called 
Nell’s Point, on Holy Thursday, and 
drop pins into it for offerings ||. The 
translation of this custom to Old 
Christmas Day, the Epiphany, when 
the fire might represent tne star 
which guided the Magi, and be pur- 
chased in allusion to their offerings, is 
a very fair substitute, for the follow- 
ing reasons : “ It was an auncient 
ordinaunce, thatnoo man sholde come 
to God, ue to the Kyng with a voyde 
hontle, but that he brought some 

S yflef.” That the purchase of the 
re should last for the twelve days 
is also analogous to antient customs ; 
for the observation of twelve days was 
connected with the Saturnalia $ and 
Hospinian says, that at Rome on New 
Year’s Day, no one would suffer a 


neighbour to take fire out of his house, 
or any thing of iron, or lend any 
thing. It was a Heathen custom *+. 

On Twelfth Day also they make 
twelve fires of straw, one large one 
to burn the old witch. They sing, 
drink, and danceff, around it. With- 
out this festival, they think, that they 
should have no crop ft. On the same 
day in Ireland, they set up, 9s high as 
they can, a sieve of oats, and in it a 
dozen candles, and in the centre one 
larger, all lighted. This is done in 
memory of our Saviour, and his Apos- 
tles, lights of the world 

This cdstom had its origin in a jurti- 
ble of the Dmidical Beltine ana the 
Roman Cerealia, and Palilia; the 
great light to hum the witch seem- 
mgly referring to Samhan, or Balsab, 
the Druidical God of Death. To re- 
turn, 

“ After ffie fine era fit, the attendants, 
headed by the master of the family, pledge 
the company in old cyder, which circulates 
freely on these occasions. A circle is form- 
ed round the large fire, when a general shout 
and hallowing takes place, which you hear 
answered from all the adjacent villages and 
fields HU.” 

The Northern nations on addressing 
their rural deities, emptied on every 
invocation a cup in their honour M. „ 
The hallooing is the “ Cererem cla- 
more vocent in tecta H [Calling Ceres 
into the House] of Virgil, of which 
the Defphin Annotator observes, that 
Ceres being a synonym for Corn, it 
implies a wish that there may be a 
good crop brought into the barns. 

” This being finished in fits fields, the 
oampeay return home, where the good 
housewife «k 1 her maids are preparing a 
good supper. A large oaks is always pro- 
vided with a beds in the middle. After 
supper the company all attend the Bailiff 
or head of the oxen to the wain house, 
where the following particulars are obserr- 


* Univ. Hist, xriii. 663. + Tertullian, p. 170. Ed. Rigalt “ De cultu Feminarum." 

X ii. p. 1 1 . 

§ Borlase’s Cornwall, p. 180. — Martin’s Shetland Isles. — De Valancey in Collect. Reb. 
Hybern N. ii. 64, 65, 105. 

U Hoare’s Giraldus, i. 183. ^ Golden Legend, fol. via. a. 

• # Brand’s Popular Antiquities, i. p. 11. 

•f-f* ■ ■ — ■ ■ neque ante 

1 Falcem maturis quisquam supponat aristis, 

Qu&m Cereri, tortA redimitus tempore qoercu, 

Dct motus incompositos , et earmina dioat, 

Virg. Georg. L i. ▼. 847. seq. 

XX Sementivae dies, were feasts after seed-times on no staled days. 

§§ Collect. Reb. Hybern. N. i. p. 124. II II Popular Antiquities, p. 40. 

Slf Mr. Pennant (Scotland, p. 91.) from Olaus Wonnius. 

ed. 
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ed. The Matter at the head of hit friends 
fib -the cop (generally of strong ale) and 
stands opposite the first or finest of the 
oxen. He then pledges him in a curious 
toast. The company follow his example 
with all the other oxen, addressing each by 
his name. This being finished, the large 
take is produced, and with much ceremony 
put on the horn of the first Ox, through 
the hole above-mentioned. The Ox is then 
tickled to make him toss his head; if he 
throw the cake behind, then it is the mis- 
tress's [or female servant's] perquisite ; if 
before, fin what is termed the boost/* •• ) 
the bailiff himself claims the prize. The 
company then returns to the house, the 
doors of which they find locked, till some 
joyful songs are sung. On their gaining 
admittance, a scene of mirth and Jollity en- 
sues, which lasts the greatest part of the 
night." 

Thus the Popular Antiquities +, but 
the invocation being omitted shall be 
Supplied J : 

** Have is to you. Champion, with thy white 
horn, 

God send our mister s good crop of com. 
Both Wheat, Rye, and Barley, and all sorts 
of grain. 

If we meet this time twelvemonth well drink 
to him again. 

Thee eat thy pouse$, and I will drink my 
beer. 

And the Lord send ns a happy new year." 


Mr. Brand, in the excellent work 
ranted, has not adduced the origin of 
tnis custom. It appears to be a rude 
draught of one of the antient Feriae 
Sementivae. The cake seems to have 
been put on the horn of the Ox, as a 
substitute for the crown or garland 
formerly used at these festivals; for 
Tibullus says, “ Loose the chains from 
the yokes; now the Oxen ought to 
stana at the full stalls with a crowned 
wr The cakes allude to the of- 
ferings then made to Ceres and the 
Earth from thehr own cornf, and 


“ the joyous songs " are the “ Car- 
olina ” or Virgil before quoted. 

At Easter, the Rustics have a cus- 
tom, called Corn-showing. Parties are 
made to pick out Cockle from the 
Wheat. Before they set out they take 
with them Cake, Cyder, and, says my 
informant, a yard of toasted cheese. 
The first person who picks the cookie 
from the wheat has the first kiss of 
the Maid, and the first slice of the Cake. 

This custom is not noticed in the 
Popular Antiquities. It is plainly ano- 
ther of the Ferice Sementivce, as ap- 
pears from the following line of 
Ovid" 

u Et careant loliis oculos vitiantibus agri," 
[Let tbe fields be stripped of eye-diseasing 
cockle.] 

And held at the very season prescrib* 
ed by Virgil, the beginning of spring+f. 
It appears however to have been mix- 
ed with other antient enstoms. The 
Cockle is the unhappy Lolium of Vir- 
gil, described as so injurious U> Corn, 
and if mixed with the bread was 
thought to bring on Vertigo and Head* 
acheJJ. Among the Romans the Run* 
catio Segetum or Corn-weeding took 
place in May§§, but the Ferie Semen • 
tivcBy says. Ond, had no fixed days, 
and April was the carousing mdnth of 
the Anglo-Saxons Rfl, and the time of 
celebrating the festivals in honour of 
Venus, Ceres, Fortune Virilis, and 
Venus Verticoadia. The Roman Rus- 
tics then went out to call Ceres home, 
as appears by the previous quotation 
from Virgil, and the kissing might be 
in honour of Venus ; indeed it was a 
want of courtesy, upon various occa- 
sions, not to kiss females. Henry 
VIII. says, in Shakspeare, 

“ It were unmannerly to take you out. 

And not to Ides yOu." 

(To he continued.) 


• A stall, from the Angfcv-Saxon Bosg, or Bosig, Pneaepe. t I. p. 89. 

J From Radge and Heath. § From the A Sax. posa, scrip. 

A SohrHe vine la jugis ; none ad pnesepia debent 

Plena coro na to stare botes capita. — £3. ii. 1. p. 112. Ed. Bas. 1592. 

3 Piaoentnr mntres frugum TaOusque Ceresque 
Pane suo ■ - Ovid Fast. i. 670. 

Buns , according to Bryant, retain the nave and form of tbe sacred bread, which was 
offered to the Gods. — Popular Antiq. i. 182, 138. 

•• Fast. L 691. 

f-p i ■ ■ ■ ■ — Annua, magnet 

Sacra refer Cereri, Isstis operates in herbis 
EwtrmuB sub easum hyenas-, jam vers serem . — Georg, i. v. 389*. 

Tt Pftftaus in PKn. p. 485, ub. pi. §§ Calendar. Ruaticum, ap. Fleetwood, p. 61. 
HtJ From the curious Anglo-Saxon calendar in Strutt’s Horda, i. 4*. 
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Reprehensible Mode 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 12. 

I N the course of a short tour through 
Suffolk last summer, I visited a 
church in a country town, in which, 
while searching for monumental in- 
scriptions, my attention was arrested 
by a list of living worthies, whom, on 
a nearer approacn, I discovered were 
declared to nave left the Sunday School 
connected with the said church, with 
credit. The names of the girls thus 
distinguished were written. The edges 
of the paper were decorated in a fanci- 
ful but neat style, in correspondence 
with the joyous nature of the testimo- 
nial. The catalogue of meritorious 
lout was adopted for longer duration. 
Tneir names were inscribed in gold 
letters on a wooden tablet, over a pink 
ground. These memorials were sus- 
pended in a conspicuous part of the 
church, and as 1 witnessed them on a 
Wednesday, conclude that they were 
intended to remain in that position all 
the week. To this proceeding, per- 
haps, no serious objection can be 
made ; and I have no doubt that the 
honour was more worthily bestowed 
in these instances, than in those of 
many deceased, whose virtues are 
“ Firmly set forth in lapidary lines, — 

Faith, with her torch beside, and little 
Cupids 

Dropping upon the urn their marble tears/’ 
But to come to the object of my 
Letter. By the side of these eulogistic 
tablets were appended others of a con- 
demnatory nature. Female delinquents 
who had left the school in disgrace, 
were recorded on paper, environed 
with gloomy black ; wnile their com- 
panions in misfortune were registered 
on less perishable wood, the black- 
ness of which served to render the in- 
scribed names more conspicuous. The 
motives of those concerned in making 
this latter exposure, I do not question. 
An appeal is thus made to the fears of 
the other scholars, and a fair external 
conduct while at school is supposed to 
be ensured. 

But, Mr. Urban, allow me to put a 
few questions on this subject ; and if 
my objections to this practice cariy 
weight in them, let it be discontinued. 
Is tn» proceeding in accordance with 
the laws of our country ? A charac- 
ter is here blasted. Who would be 
inclined to employ a youth whose 
name was thus tainted? I cannot 
conceive any method more calculated 
to injure a person in the world than 
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this publicity. So long as the child is 
at senool, the law could not interfere 
with the discretion used by the precep- 
tor ; but to perpetuate infamy, and in. 
the most public place of concourse, is 
at variance with British jurisprudence. 
Is this proceeding judicious ? The ob- 
ject of the Governors is doubtless to 
prevent offences, by working on the 
fears of the rest of the pupils. But 
that the repetition of offeryces is not 
prevented, is evident, from the circum- 
stance that the numbers of delinquents 
recorded in the last year, have rather 
increased. But on this point I will 
not insist, as I am writing from me- 
mory ; and as the School may have 
fluctuated in numbers. Is there not a 
want of judgment also in not specify- 
ing the offences ? Ne scuticd aignum 
horribili sectere flagello .” A moral of- 
fence is one thing, — but careless inat- 
tentive conduct in a child, whose spi- 
rits are buoyant, should be visited with 
less severity. But a silence respecting 
the nature of the offences is maintain- 
ed ; and a stranger might put the 
■worst possible construction on them, 
and such an exposure would jus- 
tify him in forming it. I cannot 
discern any thing analogous to this 
proceeding in our public schools 
and colleges, even where the parties 
have attained a greater age, ana their 
offences are therefore less excusable. 
—Lastly, is this proceeding Ckristianlyf 
“ He that confesseth and forsaketh his 
sins shall find mercy/’ was an Old Tes- 
tament promise. Here no opening is 
given for reformation ; and unless some 
sacrilegious violator strip the church of 
its moveables, or some tempest bury 
these testimonials beneath the ruins of 
the temple, the infamy will live. The 
crimson dye of their offences will re- 
main undischarged. Children require 
coercion ; it is necessary, it is indis- 
pensable; but let them be chastised 
“with whips, and not with scorpions.” 

Yours, &cc. Viator. 

— ♦ — 

%* The remarks of J. S. p. 804, coin- 
cide with those of Philogluphist, vol. 
LXXXVIII. i. p. 520, who b^gs leave to 
add, that unless the Statue of Queen Anne 
is strongly protected by iron chevaux de 

frisc to prevent the populace from climbing 
up and over it, whilst a procession, &c. passes, 
all the intended reparation of Mr. Hill’s in- 
genious workmansnip would be destroyed by 
the unthinking populace, who, on those occa- 
sions actually cluster on it so as to resemble 
an ant hillock ! 
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Mr. Urban, Jan. 1. 

\M ICHEL DEAN, Great Dean, or, 
ill as it was sometimes formerly 
J, Michael Dean, is a market town 
1 in Gloucestershire, situate 1 1 miles 
i-West from Gloucester, on the 
\ of the Forest of Dean. It has 
ket on Monday, and two fairs 
Easter Monday and October 
It derives its name Dean 
n the Saxon word ben — vallis — 
rr syloestris , a valley or place near 
* 3 s. Agreeably to the name, it 
issituated in a little low valley, sur- 
rfljLnded with hills, which attract the 
cloud 5 as they pass over, and often 
bring down tne rain on this place, 
when the neighbouring parishes are 
fifttrom it, in consequence of which 
's exceedingly damp, and many of 
inhabitants are afflicted by rheu- 
a; but>*to those whose constitu- 
s will bear it, the air is keen and 
ing, and the surrounding country 
rtiTc and beautiful. Little is said 
* f town in history, but it bears 
Lmarks of having been at some 
or other a place of some size 
[importance: at present it is very 
ill and mean in its appearance. It 
Ms of one long street, running 
i North to Sputn, and about mid- 
f a short .street runs at right angles 
the other, leading towards the 
t into the forest; it is served with 
r from a fine spring, a little above 
i town, on the forest side, by a con- 
doit or covered channel of stone, which 
conveys the water into wells in differ- 
ent parts of the town, but which 
have been lately closed, and pumps 
erected over them. Within a few 
years past it contained several ruins of 
what must once have been large and 
stately buildings, but so antient that 
the oldest inhabitant has no recollec- 
tion, rior is there any tradition of the 
particulars of their use or origin. 

In Domesday Book, p. 74 , it is thus 
mentioned, among the lands of Wil- 
liam the son of Norman : 

f* Tlie said William holds in Dene two 
hides, two yard-lands and a half; in the 
thne of King Edward (the Confessor) , three 
Thanes, Godric, Elrlc, and Ernui, held 
tffcse lands. There aro three plow-tillage9 
m demesne, and 38 bordars have 7 plow-til- 
lages and a half, three of which pay 8s. It 
worth 33 s. now 44s. King Edward 
exempted these lands from tax for the pre- 
servation of the Forest/’ 

Gint. Mao. January , IBM. 

3 


The Regular Canons of Soathwick in 
Hampshire were seized of lands in 
Dean, and , had a Charter of liberties 
thereon, 1st John, and a grant of an- 
other part of Dean in the 5 th year of 
that reign, the rest remaining in the 
King’s hands. 

William de Dean was seised of 
Great Dean, and of a Bailiwick, in the 
Forest, 43d Hen. III. 

In the 9th of Ed w. I. the Sheriff, in 
the account of all the vills in the 
county of Gloucester, returned Mit- 
chel Deane, Parva Deane, and Ab- 
benhall, as one vnl. By the proceed- 
ings at a Justice Seat (a Forest Court), 
held in the ) Oth of the same reign, it 
appears the bailiwick of Great Dean 
was in the hands of the King, and 
kept by the Constable of St. Briavel’s, 
a castle in the Forest; but in the 20th 
of the same reign, Henry de Dean 
held the manor and the bailiwick of 
Dean. 

In the 10th of Edvv. II. John Ab- 
benhall was seised of the manor of 
Michel Dean, and of one messuage, 
and 140 acres of land ; and in the 12th 
of the same reign, William dc Dean 
held Great Dean, St. Briavel’s Castle, 
and four acres of assart land in Bra- 
dell. 

In the 2d of Edw. III. Reginald de 
Abbenhall had a grant of markets and 
fairs in Great Dean. 

In the 26th of Hen. VI. John Tip- 
toft, Earl of Worcester, had this ma- 
nor in marriage with Elizabeth Gren- 
der ; and, after the death of his wife, 
held it by the courtesy of England 
during his life. He was a firm adhe- 
rent to the house of York, and on the 
restoration of Hen. VI. lost his head 
on Tower Hill, and was buried in the 
Black Friers, London. He left no 
issue ; therefore the manor descended 
to John G render, alias Greyndour. 
— Walwyn (son of William Walwyn, 
who bad been High Sheriff of GJou- 
cestershire, 10 Hen. IV.) married the 
daughter and heiress of the said John 
Grender, by whom he had the manor 
of Dean, which descended to his son 
William WaUvyn. Thomas Baynham 
of Clow r er Wall married Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of William Walwyn, 
with whom he had this estate. Sir 
Christopher Baynham, their son and 
heir, died seised of it, 32 Hen. VIII. 
His son, Sir John Baynham, died 
seised thereof, 38 Henry VIII. whose 

son 
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•on Christopher had livery of this ma- 
nor, 3d Edw. VI. He dying March 5, 
livery was granted the same year to 
his brother Richard, as it was to Ro- 
bert, 9th Eliz. and to Joseph Bayn- 
hani, 14th Eliz. Among the memo- 
randa kept in the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer’s Office, is an entry of 
a process in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto , against Charles Foxe, esq. to 
show cause why the manor of Michell 
Deane should not be seized into the 
hands of the Queen by reason of alien- 
ation, Michaelmas, i 8th Eliz. Tho- 
mas Baynham had livery of the fourth 
part of the manor of Mitchel Dean, 
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fringement of their right by the sale* 
of 18,000 acres to Sir John Wintour*. 
knt. and the disafforesting the same* 
and praying the same might be re- 
storea. 

The Charter of Henry Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Earl of Anjou, afterwards 
Henry II. granted to the monks, who 
were about to build the neighbouring 
abbey at Flaxley, among other things* 
“ all the land under the old Castle of 
Dene, which remains to be assarted, 
and that which is already assarted 
but there is not at present the slightest 
vestige or tradition of a castle in Dean, 
and it is probable, from the manner of 


and of the third part of the advowson 'describing it, it was then only a ruin. 


of the rectory, 20th Eliz. It after- 
wards became the property of Sir Ro- 
bert Woodruffe; then came into the 
family of the Colchesters ; and May- 
nard Colchester, esq. of Gloucester, is 
the present lord of the manor. 

Walter de Lacy gave his lands in 
Dene to the Abbey of Gloucester, 
which gift the King confirmed, 14th 
William I. Roger de Staunton gave 
the watercourse of Dene and of Clinch 
to the said Abbey, 7th Richard I. ; and 
the Abbey held lands in Dean of Ed- 
ward Earl of March, 3d Henry VI. 

The inhabitants of Dean had a right 
of estovers and pasturage in the Forest 
of Dean, 7 Hen. III. 

On a perambulation of the bounda- 
ries of tne Forest of Dean by 19 Re- 
garded of the Forest, in the latter end 
of the reign of Charles II., it was de- 
clared that the boundary of the parish 
of Mitchel Dean formed part of the 
boundaries of the Forest ; and in the 
same reign the inhabitants of Mitchel 
Dean united with those of the other 
parishes round the Forest, and the 
foresters, in a sort of petition, to Henry 
Lord Herbert, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, and Constable of the Castle 
of St. Briavel’s, and the rest of the 
Commissioners for the Forest, assert- 
ing their right to common, of pasture, 
herbage, ana pawnage, estovers, house- 
boot, ney-boot, ana fire-boot, and li- 
berty to dig stone under and accord- building, with two ailes; its length, 
ing to the government of the Court of from East to West, in that part where 


In the Charter of Henry II. to Flax- 
ley Abbey, the monks settling there 
are called “ the Monks of Dean.” 

Formerly this town enjoyed a share 
of the clothing trade; and, some years 
ago, a small copper coin was found in 
a field near the town, which appears 
to be a token issued by one of the 
tradesmen of the town ; and from its con- 
tiguity to the Forest, in which there 
were then immense numbers of deer, 
there were two large manufactories of 
buck and doe-skin leather, and also 
some glove manufactories. On the 
failure of the clothing trade, pin- 
making was earned on here ; that has, 
however, with all the other manufac- 
tories, ceased several years ago, since 
which the only trade carried on is 
the making of nails, and that to no 
great extent. About 20 years ago 
there were several respectable families 
resident here, but nearly all of them 
are now extinct, or have left the place. 
Michel Deane now bears very few 
even of the wrecks of its prosperity, 
and exhibits a striking monument of 
the instability of earUily affairs and 
establishments. 

The Church (see Plate II.) is a 
rectory in the deanery of the Forest, 
worth about 70/. a year. Mr. Colches- 
ter is patron,^ and Mr. Edw. Jones is 
the present fiicnmbent. The Church 
is a large and handsome though plain 
building, with two ailes; its length. 


Swanimote, and attachments in the 
said Forest, paying to his Majesty’s 
Exchequer tne yearly rent of one 
penny, called swine silver, or herbage 
money ; and one penny, called smoke 
penny, or mark money, for every 
nouse, — and complaining of an in- 


the chancel is, is 83 feet ; and, exclu- 
sive of the chancel, the length is 73 
feet ; the width, from North to South, 
72 feet ; so that, exclusive of the chan- 
cel, it forms a large square. It has a 
tower, containing a clock with chimes, 
and eight good bells, and surmounted 
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by an elegant and lofty steeple at the 
West end. The height of the tower 
is 77 feet, and the height of the stee- 
ple 107 feet, making together a height 
of 164 feet. The point of the steeple 
has a handsome Corinthian capital. 
The Church appears to have been 
built at different periods, as one aile is 
considerably more lofty than the other, 
and has a row of windows on one side 
above it ; and the arches which divide 
and support one part of the roof, are 
much higher and more elegantly carv- 
ed than the other. The roof is formed 
of oak, handsomely carved and orna- 
mented with cherubim and angels, 
many of whom are represented play- 
ing on musical instruments. One of 
the East windows contains many frag- 
ments of stained glass, and some whole 
figures of angels playing on the harp 
and other musical instruments, their 
wings imitating a peacock’s tail : also 
the heads of a King and Queen. Most 
•of the windows contain unconnected 
fragments of stained glass. There is 
no memento or tradition affording any 
information as to the foundation of 
the Church. , W. H. Rosser. 

(To be continued.) 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 9 . 

I N the village of Little Dean, Glou- 
cestershire, was recently a very 
eompfete and fine, though small Mar- 
ket Crow, the basis of stone, the up- 
per part of wood, cot into Gothic 
niches, of rich tabernacle work ; the 
whole having that gorgeous shrine- 
like aspect, which distinguishes Crosses 
pf the fifteenth Century, with their 
finials, crockets, rampant animals, with 
vanes, angels with shields, &c. &c. 
Passing through the village in June 
last, I pereeived that it was being 
taken down, because inconvenient for 
the turn of the road. Several gentle- 
men’s seats surround the spot, and I 
hope that it has been re-erected in one 
of their adjacent parks or grounds. 
Yours, &c. Abtiqoarius. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 3. 

A DESCRIPTION of the new 
Tower of the Royal Exchange 
having been i given in a former Number 
(voL X€I. Pt- ii. p. H«), of your Ma- 
gazine, I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
offer a few remarks on its substruc- 
ture, which hats sustained alterations 
apparently more agreeable to the taste 
of the present times, than to that of 


Sir Christopher Wren, who built this 
handsome structure immediately after 
the demolition of the former one, in 
the Conflagration of l66(i. It must 
be admitted that the Royal Exchange, 
as it originally appeared, was very 
rarely admired for the beauty and 
chasteness of its design; there was, 
however, an admirable harmony in its 
general proportions which could not 
escape observation, or bewiewed with- 
out approval ; but, owing to the nar- 
rowness of the street in which it stands, 
and the still more censurable economy 
of planting shops and stalls in almost 
every arch and corner, it was never 
seen to advantage. 

Each wing of the South front con- 
tains an open arcade of three rusti- 
cated arches ; with as many windows 
in an incumbent story, supported by 
three-quarter columns ana pilasters 
clustered, and surmounted by an en- 
tablature and balustrades. The centre 
part (I describe the unaltered pile) 
consisted of a noble arch flankea by 
broad piere, with double Corinthian 
columns, whose entablatures gave sup- 
port to semicircular pediments, sur- 
mounted by parapets, which were 
joined, or nearly eo, to the basement 
of the tower, a lofty structure of three 
stories, variously proportioned, and all 
square,excepting the uppermost, which 
was an irregular octagon, and diminu- 
tive, each story being less than the 
one on which it stood, thus accom- 
plishing that graceful and beautiful 
outline in which Sir Christopher Wren 
so eminently excelled, and in which 
our architects, among other peculiari- 
ties, frequently endeavour to be his 
imitators *. 

No alteration of the original design 
has taken place, excepting in the cen- 
tre, and no improvement has been ef- 
fected, whatever might have been con- 
templated, excepting the removal of 
long accumulated dust, which ren- 
dered its appearance gloomy, aod de- 
feed its well-executed carvings. Whe- 
ther in the destruction of the old tower 
and frontispiece, and the erection of 
the new one, the architect was govern- 
ed by his own opinion, or aimed to 
suit the taste of nis employers, it is 
unnecessary to determine; but if we 
may credit report, the architect of the 


* The elegant steeple 
Cheepside is one of too 
the same architect. 
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Royal Exchange is neither entitled to 
censure for the removal of the old 
tower, nor for the demerits in the pro- 
portions of the new one. A structure 
that should not be “ mistaken for a 
church,** or, in other words, a novel 
design, was demanded in the room of 
one which raised its tall head, indeed, 
like a “ church tower,*’ and was as- 
suredly more elegant than the similar 
appendages of several adjacent build- 
mgs. 

The design was submitted, ap- 
proved, and is executed. Let us de- 
scribe it. A straight entablature, sur- 
mounted by a parapet, ornamented 
•with balustrades, rests on the old Co- 
rinthian columns; the former covers 
the entire elevation, but the latter are 
limited to the side compartments, ana- 
logous to the original clesign. Pedes- 
tals have been prepared for the recep- 
tion of standing figures over the co- 
lumns ; as these figures are not yet ex- 
ecuted, it is hoped that they never will 
be ; their absence improves a building 
already frittered and defaced by busts, 
flying dragons, and poor insipid 
groupes of men arid women, in pan- 
nels, “ signifying nothing.” 

To the square basement of the 
tower are attached on each side a 
short wall, so unsightly and useless, 
that if they were not erected purposely 
to accommodate the figures ot Mr. 
^Bubb*,’* we are utterly at a loss to 
conjecture their utility. These ap- 
pendages are by some supposed to im- 
prove the appearance of tne front ele- 
vation, but they materially injure the 
aide view of the building ; and when 
it is considered that an agreeable pros- 
pect of the former can never be obtain- 
ed, the propriety of such additions fan ay 
be justly doubted. 

These remarks are illustrated by 
some of our most approved buildings 
of Roman architecture, and by seve- 
ral of the most admired works of that 
eminent architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren. The tower of Christ Church 
in Oxford remains a monument of his 
taste and judgment, in choosing the 
form, and fixing the proportions, of a 
superstructure for an antient basement 
of peculiar style and grandeur. The 
detail of this fabrick will not, it must 
be confessed, bear a close examina- 
tion ; but its shape, construction, and 


fitness exceed all praise. It rises over 
the gateway unencumbered by false 
walls or other futile appendages, un- 
adorned with superfluous carvings, and 
in a form so simply grand, that it i» 
deservedly an object of universal ad- 
miration. 

The use of false walls and parapets, 
which are sometimes indispensable, an 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, should "be 
avoided as much as possible. The 
clere story, which, in our ecclesiastical 
architecture, proves so fine an orna- 
ment to the external design of the ca- 
thedrals and other churches, is hidden 
from view in St. Paul’s, by the side 
walls being carried to the apex of the 
roof, and which are finely enriched 
with all the appropriate ornaments of 
the composite order. This arrange- 
ment, so admirably calculated to con- 
ceal the roof, and give effect to the 
magnificent dome rising over the cen- 
tre, is not inconsistent with the rules 
of Roman architecture, or in opposi- 
tion to correct taste. It is only in 
cases where false walls are superfluous, 
or of very little use (as in tne Royal 
Exchange), that they become objec- 
tionable and unsightly. The tower of 
this building would have appeared 
more stately without such adjuncts ; 
its prominent defect is want of height; 
but another defect, certainly not less 
striking, is the ungraceful outline 
which the fVont now presents, com- 
pared with the original, which, altho’ 
admitted to have possessed “ many ar- 
chitectural beauties , and but few ac- 
fects," was demolished to give place to 
one whose elegance and beauty are 
somewhat equivocal. C, 

Mr. U rban, Shrewsbury , Dec . 31 . 

T HE insertion in your valuable and 
highly interesting Magazine of 
the following addition to the account 
of Battlefield Church, given in vol. 
LXII. p. 893, will oblige your con- 
stant reader. Geo. Morris. 

A splendid monument to the me- 
mory ot the late John Corbet, esq. 
of oundorne, was erected a few days 
ago in Battlefield Church, near this 
town, against the East end of the 
North wall. The basement, which 
rests on the floor, is after the model of 
an antient altar tomb, and is divided 
into four compartments by small pa- 
nelled buttresses ; within each com- 


* This ftune is inscribed in large letters 

beneath the sculptures alluded to. 


partment are two shields under tre- 
foil headed arches, surmounted by 
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small panels, similarly ornamented: 
on these lie the ledger, moulded ana 
charged with roses. From this altar- 
tomb rise five panelled buttresses with 
mouldings, supporting the canopy, 
which consists of four pointed ogee 
arches, with trefoil heads, crocketed 
and crowned with elegant finials, 
which terminate under the cornices 
the buttresses run up between these 
arches, and each finishes under the 
cornice with a rich crocketed pinnacle 
placed angularly with the buttresses, 
the spandnls being filled with narrow 
trefoil - headed panels. On the ca- 
nopy is a rich moulded cornice with 
roses, &c. surmounted by elaborately 
carved strawberry leaves resting on re- 
versed t re fbil -headed arches pierced 
through. In the centre of the cornice 
are the arms of the deceased t Or, two 
ravens in pale proper, impaling those 
of his two wives : quarterly, per fesse 
indented Or and Gules, for Leighton { 
and Ermine, three fusils in fesse Sable, 
for Pigott ; his cre9t, an elephant pro- 
per, with a tower on his back. At the 
angles are small octagonal turrets 
springing from the step, and terminat- 
ing with a carved cornice and project- 
ing battlements. The ends, from the 
turrets to the wall of the church, are 
occupied by small trefoil - headed pa- 
nels, resting on a moulded plinth, and 
terminating under a cornice, carved si- 
milar to that in front. The interior 
represents in miniature the aile of a 
cathedral or cloister with its richly 
groined and ribbed vault ; at each di- 
vision are small archivolts springing 
from richly carved corbels, ana the in- 
tersections of the ribs are covered with 
rich foliated bosses. On the back is 
the following inscription in a mixture 
of old English text and Longobardic 
characters: 

“ Sacred to the memory of John Corbet, 
•tq. of Sundorne, who departed this hie the 
19th day of May, 1817, aged 65 years. 
He was in the twenty-first degree of lineal 
descent from Corbet, a nobleman of Nor- 
mandy, who accompanied William the First 
to the conquest of England ; and received an 
ample donation of lands and manors in the 
county of Salop, during the reign of that 
Monarch. 

*< In the same vault are deposited the re- 
mains of his first wife Emma Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Charlton Leighton, bart. of 
Ltyton, who died the 19th day of Septem- 
ber, 1797* — And of their only son, John 
Kynaston Corbet, who died the 93d day of 
April, 1906, aged 16 years. 


“ This Monument is erected by his se- 
cond wife, Anne, daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Pigott, M.A. Rector of Edgmond and 
Chetwynd, as a tribute of gratitude aud af- 
fection to the best of husbands, the remem- 
brance of whose virtues is deeply engraven 
on her heart." 


• 

This magnificent memorial was de- 
signed by the Rev. Archdeacon Owen, 
and most admirably executed by the 
Messrs. Cariine of Shrewsbury, in a 
beautiful fine grained free-stone from 
the Grinshill quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood ; the warm yet mild tinge of 
which adds greatly to the harmony and 
elegance of the work : and whether we 
consider the design, the execution, or 
the munificence that raised it, it is 
alike creditable to the individual, the 
antiquary, and the artist. It is of 
that sera in which the style denomi- 
nated the florid Gothic prevailed ; a 
period when sculpture and architec- 
ture had attained the zenith of splen- 
did ornament, and of elaborate and 
minute detail, with great precision and 
care in the finishing. 


Mr. Urban, - Jan. 5 . 

P amphlet upon pamphlet, 

and volume upon volume, have 
been published upon the increase of 
population and poor's rates in this 
kingdom. Groan upon groan has 
been uttered by the political econo- 
nrist, when he has reflected upon 
the early marriages of the poor: but 
not one of them has discovered, as far 
as I can learn, that the real cause 
exists in the Laws. It must he evi- 
dent to every rational person, that the 
Bastardy Laws are an absolute encou- 
ragement to Fornication, reward it by 
a bounty, invite peijuiy, and promise 
it impunity. What else can be said 
of a system which kindly informs a 
young female that if she becomes preg- 
nant, she will either he married to the 
father, or be totally released from sup- 
port of the child? Is this, in any 
construction, punishment of vice? on 
the contrary, is it not gratification of 
the natural desire of matrimony com- 
mon to the sex, by first plunging them 
in guilt? 

I am well aware of the necessity of 
provision being made for unfortunate 
infants, but England is the only coun- 
try in which such Laws prevail. I do 
not profess to say what would be the 
best mode of altering them. In other 
countries. Foundling Hospitals are es- 
tablished. 
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’ tablished, and are certainly better than 
the present system of corrupting the 
sex, of teaching them to crawl into 
matrimony through harlotry. I will 
put a case, without pleading for its 
enactment, absolutely in all cases, as 
perhaps too Draconian. I will sup- 
pose that it was established by law, 
that no woman should be, without 
trouble at least, permitted to become 
the wife of a man by whom she had 
been illicitly pregnant*. The dif- 
ficulty of seduction would become 
much greater, and the nation be infi- 
nitely benefited; for numberless are 
the virtues dependent upon the purity 
of the female character. Women will 
not easily err, with the prospect only 
of becoming prostitutes. 

Laws founded upon manifest folly 
and mischief, cannot be vindicated. 
Exoneration of parishes from the ex- 
pence of supporting the children, and 
the prevention of infanticide, are the 
objects sought by the Laws, and both 
these objects may be secured in a bet- 
ter way. If a single woman was pro- 
hibited from marrying a man by whom 
she had. been pregnant, and there was 
a, penalty of 20 L for every married 
man, pr batchelor of superior rank, 
endeavouring to corrupt an inferior, 
an encouragement would be given to 
matrimony, and regard established for 
character, which would be attended 
with the highest advantages to society. 

I shall send you, hereafter, some 
curious cases of Perjury. 

That these hints may be taken up, 
discussed, and improved upon, is the 
Jbearty desire of 

Youra, &C, MaLFRMINOSOR. 

IVAN, 

A Russian Tale \ . 

T HE kingdom of Russia, until the 
ascent to its throne of the Em- 
peror Alexander, has been from the 
remotest period of its history conti- 
nually the theatre of civil discord and 
intestine commotion. From the reign 
of Alexey Michailovitch, to the acces- 
sion of its present illustrious ruler, so 


* This is done now in Divorce Bills, by 
•the Lords, under certain circumstances. 

f The materials of this tragic story were 
principally derived from Le Clerc*« Hist, de 
Rustic Modern?, tome II. — Coxe's Travels. 
— Lift of Catherine IL voj. I. — Mr. So- 
theby has written an ndnAnaMe Tragedy, of 
which Ivan is the W*. 


many pretenders have arisen to urge 
their claims to the imperial diadem of 
that vast empire, that more calamitous 
events have resulted to Russia from the 
contentions to which these circum- 
stances have naturally given birth dur- 
ing the last century, than have befallen 
the princely house of any other nation 
in Europe in a much longer space of 
time. 

Upon the demise of the Empress 
Anne, in 1740, Ivan Antonovitch, her 
nephew, then an infant, was proclaim- 
ed her successor ; and Biren, a man of 
a fierce and ambitious spirit, regent of 
the kingdom until the oaby sovereign 
should arrive at an age sufficiently ma- 
ture to take upon himself the reins of 
government. If frequent usurpations 
of the imperial crown had been aimed 
at, while it circled the brows of those 
who were capable of defending their 
right to it, it may easily be imagined 
that no very considerable period was 
permitted to elapse without a renewal 
of those attempts which were, at this 
juncture, so much more likely to bo 
attended with success. Thirteen months 
only had rolled over the cradle of the 
infant Emperor, when a conspiracy 
broke out which hurled the helpless 
Ivan from the throne, and raised 
Elizabeth to the imperial power. 

The first object of this ambitious 
woman was the seizure of Ivan, who 
was accordingly torn from his cradle by 
a hand of barbarian soldiers, and trans- 
ported to the fortress of Schlusselburg*, 
situated on a small island where the 
river Neva issues into the Lake of La- 
doga. From this place, accompanied 
by his mother, the royal infant waa 
soon after conveyed to the citadel of 
Riga, where they wore away eighteen 
months of captivity. The monotony 
of imprisonment was in some mea- 
sure alleviated by the circumstance of 
their place of exile being so frequently 
varied. From Riga they were removed 
to the fortress of Dunamunde, and 
subsequently to Orianenbuig, a town 
situated in tne South-eastern extremity 
of European Russia. Hitherto the 
captivity of the mother of Ivan had 
been sofrened and rendered less galling 
by the presence of her child ; odt m 
1746 the mandate of the Empress 


* Scbliiasel, in German, signifies a key. 
This name was given it by Peter the First, 
as being the key to bis new city, Peters* 
burg. 

separated 
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se par a te d them for ever, and 1 Ivan was 
ten under the superrntendance of an 
amiable monk, who, attached from 
early years to the family of Anton©- 
viten, and compassionating his fate, 
made an attempt to escape with him 
to Oranienburg, and thence into Ger- 
many, with a view to his ultimate re- 
establishment on the throne of his an- 
cestors. In this object, however, the 
worthy man was defeated. Their flight 
was betrayed, and they were overtaken 
at Smolensko, whence they were con- 
veyed to a monastery in ihe Valdai, 
not for from the road that leads from 
Petersburg to Moscow. Here they 
were detained for ten years; at the 
end of which time, the youthful Ivan, 
then sixteen years of age, was brought 
back to Schlusselburg for greater seen*- 
rity, and there lodged in tne casemate 
of the fortress, the veiy loop-hole of 
which was immediately bricked up. 
He was never let out into the open 
air, and no ray of heaven ever visited 
his eyes. In the subterranean vault 
which had been thus appropriated for 
his prison, it was necessary to keep a 
lamp always burning ; and as no clock 
was to be seen or heard, Ivan knew 
no difference between day and night. 
The persons employed to guard him, a 
captain and lieutenant in the Russian 
army, were prohibited, under the se- 
verest penalties, from speaking to him, 
or answering him the simplest ques- 
tion. 

About two years after his confine- 
ment in the tower of Schlusselburg, 
Elizabeth expressed a. desire to have 
a personal interview with the noble 
youth. Ivan was accordingly con- 
veyed in a covered cart to Petersburg, 
where, in the house of Peter Shu- 
valoff, the Empress had a* long con- 
venation with nim, but without mak- 
ing herself known. He was then 
about eighteen years of age, of a 
graceful figure, and commanding de- 
portment. His countenance is repre- 
sented as having been particularly ex- 
pressive, and his voice sweet and har- 
monious. These graces, however, 
availed him but little. Some of the 
Historians of her time have talked of 
the tears she shed on this occasion ! 

However this may have been, her 
sympathy was not of long duration. 
The unfortunate youth wa 9 once more 
led back to his dungeon at Schlussel- 
burg, where he remained until the 


death of Elisabeth, mud the access kxr 
of Peter the Third. 

The brief reign and sudden death of 
that unfortunate Emperor, are well 
known. No longer able to endure the 
conduct of his consort Catherine, he 
determined to repudiate her. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1762, he looked 
around him for a successor to thd 
throne, and at length determined to 
adopt Ivan, and constitute him his 
successor. Still further, to promote 
this view, he resolved to marry the 
captive to the young princess of Hol- 
stein Beck, who was then at Peters- 
burg, and whom he cherished as a 
daughter. Having arranged his plans, 
Peter resolved to visit, in as private a 
manner as possible, the fortress of 
Schlusselburg, and have an interview 
with Ivan, without acquainting him 
with his rank, attendee) only by his 
grand ecuzer, one of his aides de camp, 
Baron Korff, master of the police at 
Petersburg, and the Counsellor of State 
Volkeff. Desiring to remain incognito, 
he furnished himself with an order 
signed by his own hand, in which he 
enjoined the commandant to give the 
bearers free leave to walk about the 
whole fortress, without even excepting 
the place where Ivan was contmetk 
and to leave them to converse with 
that prince alone. 

Taking care to conceal the ensigns 
of his dignity, Peter entered the ceU 
of Ivan, who, after contemplating him 
for some time, threw himself all at 
once at the feet of the Czar. “ Czar 
(said the unhappy youth), you are the 
master here. I shall not trouble you 
with a long petition, but let me entreat 
you to mitigate the severity of my lot* 
I have been languishing for a number 
of years in this gloomy dungeon. The 
only favour I implore is, that I may 
occasionally be permitted to breathe a 
purer air.” Peter was moved at these 
words. “ Rise, Prince,” said he to 
Ivan, tapping him upon the shoulder, 
•• be under no uneasiness for the fu- 
ture, I will employ all the means in 
my power to render your situation 
more tolerable. But tell me, have you 
any remembrance of the misfortunes 
you have experienced from your earlier 
youth?” “ I have scarcely any idea 
of those that befol my infancy (rejoin- 
ed Ivan), but from the moment that I 
began to feel my misery, the unhappi- 
ness of my parents has been my first 
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cause of concern ; and my principal waters, and it was with great difficulty 
and greatest distress arose out of the he was saved. Happy would it have 
treatment they received as we were been for this glorious youth, had his 
transported from oneplace of security miseries met with an easy termination 
to another.*' The Czar expressed a beneath the mountainous waves of the 
wish to know who the parties were, stormy Ladoga. But he was reserved 
“ The officers who conducted us,"** for severer trials, 
said Ivan, “ who were always the On his arrival at Kexholm, the 
most inhuman of their kind.” “ Do Czar caused him to be secretly con- 
you recollect the names of those veyed to Petersburg, where he was put 
persons?" said Peter. “Alas!” re- in the house of a person of couse- 
plied the young Prince, “.we were quence, and visited, during the night, 
not very curious to learn them. We once more by Peter, whose plan for 
were content to return thanks to the restoration of Ivan to the throne 
heaven, on our bended , knees, when was now ripe, and about to be carried 
these monsters were relieved by one of into execution, when another revolu- 
a more gentle disposition, one whose tion suddenly broke out, which re- 
generous attentions have given me good moved Peter from his empire and the 
cause to remember his name, he was world, and exalted Catharine to the 
called Korff." , It was the very man throne of Russia, 
who was then in the presence of the As a still further security, until Pe- 
Emperor, and who seemed much af- ter should be presented with an oppor- 
fected by this ingenuous Recital. Peter tunity of Anally accomplishing his de- 
was no less so, and turning to Korff, sign against the jealousy of Catharine 
remarked in a voice choked with emo- or her adherents, Ivan was kept is 
tion, “ you see, Baron, that a good great secrecy and retirement during Bis 
action is never lost l" stay at Petersburg. His presence in 

On leaving Ivan’s dungeon, Peter that city nevertheless began to be 
made the circuit of the tower for the bruited abroad, and a great deal of 
purpose of Axing upon a spot to erect sympathy was excited for him, when 
a new and more commodious prison tne circumstances coming to the ears of 
for Ivan 5 after which, he gave orders the Empress, she had him taken back to 
to that effect. “ When the building his former prison. Fearing, however, 
is Anished," remarked the Czar, “ I lest he should be recalled and crown- 
will come myself and put the prince in ed, she lodged him in a monastery at 
possession." It seems probable, that Kolmogor, near Archangel, whence 
this order was given as a blind, to pre- he was a third time earned back to 
vent the commandant of Schlusselbuig Schlusselburg, where he remained in 
from surmising his real intention. He close confinement until the year 1764, 
had no need of a prison who was about about which time the crisis of his fate 
to be elevated to a throne. approached. 

The Czar's visit to Ivan did not . Anxious to preserve popular opinion, 
long remain a secret. To avoid giving Catharine, after the death of her hus- 
rise to suspicions which might have band, was desirous of removing Ivan ; 
proved dangerous to Peter, his uncle .but, until the means offered to effect tlm 
the Prince of Holstein advised him to with some semblance of expediency, 
remove Ivan into Germany, together she resolved to prejudice the Russian 
with Duke Anthony his father, and people against him, and persuade them, 
the rest of the family. This recom- if possible, of his total incapacity ever to 
mendation was not attended to, but reign over them. Soon alter the corn- 
suggested to the Czar the propriety of mencemcnt of her reign, therefore, 
placing Ivan in the fortress of Kezholm, she published a manifesto of a conver- 
on the lake of Ladoga j a situation sation supposed to have been held 
much nearer the Russian metropolis with the captive prince, in which 
than Schlusselburg. In his way thither she describes him as utterly deAcient 
the hapless youth had a narrow escape both in talents and understanding, 
from death. The frequency and sud- This statement was, however, received 
denness o£ tempests on this lake, from with the credulity it deserved. From 
its peculiar situation, is proverbial, this period the wrongs of the Prince 
THe boat in which the prince was formed the pivot upon which conti- 
rowed, to get on board tne galleot, . nual conspiracies against Catharine re- 
eapsizod amid this fathomless abyss of votved. His just title to the crown. 
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lit lenjg and cruel sufferings, bit youth 
and hit innocence, afforded abundant 
materials for working upon the minds 
of the populace. The grossest calum- 
nies were circulated, with respect to 
Iran. Some described him as an idiot, 
others as a drunkard, and not a few as 
a ferocious savage thirsting for the 
blood of his fellow-creatures. 

Of course the young Prince’s oppor- 
tunities of acquiring intellectual know- 
ledge were very confined. He was 
taught to read by a German officer 
who had the custody of him, and this 
fanned the sum total of his attainments. 
But his. mind was of a very superior 
order, and susceptible of the most re- 
fined polish, had the means occurred. 

An instrument was soon found to 
release the Empress Catharine from 
this dog upon her future prospects. 
The regiment of Smolensko was in 
g ar rison in the town of Schlusselburg, 
and a company of about a hundred 
men guarded the fortress in which 
Prince Ivan was confined. In this re- 
giment,^ as second lieutenant, was an 
officer named Vassily Miroritch, whose 
grandfather had been implicated in the 
rebellion of the Cossack maseppa, and 
had fought under Charles XK . against 
Peter the Great. The estates of the 
family of Merovitch had accordingly 
been forfeited to the crown. This 
young man, whose ambition was con- 
siderable, preferred with warmth his 
pretensions to have them restored ; and 
this it was that introduced him to the 
court. The family estates were not 
sectored ; hut be was continually flat- 
tered with the hopes of their recovery, 
if he would show himself active in 
securing the tranquillity of the empire. 

The inner guard over the imperial 
prisoner consisted at this time of two 
officers, who slept with him in his cell. 
These persons had a discretionary order 
' by which they were instructed to put 
Ivan to death, on any insurrection that 
might be made in his favour, on the 
presumption that it could not other- 
wise be quelled. 

The entrance to Ivan’s prison opened 
under a sort of low arcade, which, to- 
gether with it, formed the thickness of 
uie castle wall, within the ramparts ; 
in this arcade or corridor eight soldiers 
usually kept guard, as well on his ac- 
count, as because the several vaults on 
a line with his, contained stores of 
various kinds for the use of the fortress. 
The other soldiers were in the guard- 
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house, at the gate of the castle, and at 
their proper stations. The detect 
ment had for its commander an officer 
who, himself, was under the orders of 
the governor. 

Some time before the execution of 
his project, Meroviteh bad opened 
himself to a Lieutenant of the regi- 
ment of Veliki Luke, named Uscha- 
koff, who bound himself by an oath 
which he took at the altar of the 
Church of St. Mary of Kusou, in Pe- 
tersburg, to aid him in the enterprise 
to the best of his power. 

Already had he performed a week’s 
duty at tne fortress without venturing 
an attempt ; but tormented by the 
anxieties arising from suspense, and 
condemning his own irresolution, he 
asked permission to be continued on 
guard a week longer. This step does 
not seem to have excited any surprize ; 
the request was granted, and Mero- 
viteh having admitted to his confidence 
a man named Jacob Pishkoff, they 
took the earliest opportunity of tam- 
pering with the soldiers who guarded 
the fortress. But why need we pro- 
long this melancholy tale ? After he 
had collected about fifty soldiers, who 
had promised to obey his orders, he 
marened straight to the door of Ivan's 
prison, where a desperate struggle took 
place, during which die unfortunate 
Ivan was most barbarously murdered 
within. 

Hearing the noise without, and ex-* 
peering every instant that the prison- 
door would have been broken open, 
the two officers resolved to destroy 
their prisoner, and accordingly at- 
tacked him with the most murderous 
ferocity. He defended himself for 
some tune, having his right hand pierc- 
ed through, and hit body covered with 
wounds ; he seized the sword of one 
of these wretches and broke it, but 
whilst he was attempting to wrench 
the piece out of his bands, the other 
stabbed him in the back and threw 
him down. He was, before he could 
rise from the ground, stabbed several 
times with a bayonet, and thus released 
from life and captivity together. 

It was at this moment that Mero- 
vitch entered the prison, and cut to 
pieces the two ruffians by whom the 
young prince had been slam. He was 
not in rime to prevent his death, but 
he was soon enough to avenge it. 

Thus perished a prince who was 
raised to the Imperial throne without 
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hit own knowledge and content, and 
doomed to linger out his existence in 
a gloomy dungeon j and thus doomed 
to atone for a few fleeting months of 
imposed authority, by long years of 
imprisonment and a cruel death, the 
crown of his persecution. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 10. 

M R. FOSBROKE’S interesting 
work, entitled “ Ariconensia V* 
having introduced a conversation con- 
cerning the Roman Roads in Here- 
fordshire, a gentleman communicated 
the following account of a fine British 
Trackway, improved by the Romans, 
hitherto, I believe, unknown, at least 
unnoticed in print; for Herefordshire 
contains British and Roman antiqui- 
ties hitherto unexplored. 

This Trackway commences at Mag- 
na or Magnis (Kenchester, no longer 
misnomered Ariconium) , and proceeds 
from thence to the Wear, where it 
crosses the Wye, . and so on to Madley 
and Madeley, a well-known British 
village, the antientry of which is dis- 
played by Mr. Fosbroke ( Ariconensia, 
P : **), from the Life of S. Dubricius. 
From Madley it runs to Stoney Street, 
and so on to New Street . The mean- 
ing of these appellations is still con- 
spicuous. The part of the road be- 
tween the two places last named, is 
distinguished by a Roman causeway, 
the other parts being mostly hollow, 
but characterized, like the Via Julia, 
by a* ruined pavement of large stones. 
From New Street it goes to Moor - 
hampton Park, beyond which at New 
Court, a place situate between the Old 
Court Dowlas and the Golden Vale, it 
is a deep hollow. Moor-hampton sig- 
nifies Marsh-camp-town, and the cir- 
cumstance of the causeway being 
thrown up before it, and the (leep hol- 
low behind it, leads to an inference 
that here was one of the marshy fortu 
Jications of the Britons, so usual in 
their tacticks, the military defence of 
which was purposely destroyed, ac- 
cording to the Roman practice, by 
foupding the causeway, a favourite 
custom with Severus in particular. 
From Moor-hampton it proceeds to 
Buckton, a village near Brampton 
Brian, and from thence to Long- 
Town, under the Black Mountains, 
or Hatterell Hills. The communi- 
cator traced it no further. The whole 

* Reviewed in oar present Number, p. 48. 


distance is about seventeen miles. It 
is straight all the way. 

This Trackway, at one end, seems 
to have originally communicated, as 
being a work ot the Britons, with 
their camp at Credenhill, justly pre- 
sumed to nave been one of the grand 
posts of Caractacus; and, from its 
size, to have given the name of Mag- 
na Castra to tne adjoining subsequent 
station of Kenchester. At the other 
end, by Buckton and Brampton Brian , 
it is not far distant from Coxall Hill , 
or the Gaer dykes, where the British 
hero was finally defeated. Thus an 
additional particular is gained by this 
road to Mr. Fosbroke’s elaborate illus- 
tration of the campaigns of Caractacus 
and Ostorius. Ariconensia, pp. 14— 
16. 

Considerable difficulties attend the 
sites of certain Roman stations in this 
vicinity. Caerleon (Isca Silurum), 
Caer-went (Venta Silurum), and Aber- 
gavenny ( Gobannium, evidently de- 
rived from the river Gavenny ), seem 4 
to be unquestionable. That Blestium 
was situated at Monmouth, and Bur- 
rium at the town of Usk, cannot be so 
readily admitted. 

First, & to Blestium. 

Some writers have placed Blestium 
at Long-Town, which is quite incon- 
siderate, for the thirteenth Iter of An- 
toninus from Caerleon to Silchester, 
shows that Blestium lay between the 
former place and Gloucester, in a di- 
rection quite different. The route is 
from Caerleon (Isca Silurum) to Bvr- 
rium, called Usk (nine miles, only 
7i ), to Blestium , placed by Horsley 
at or near Monmouth, eleven miles, 
and so to Ariconium, the Bollatree, 
near Ross, eleven miles, from whence 
to Glevum , Gloucester, fifteen miles. 

No village of any appellation ap- 
proaching to the prefix syllable Bles, 
in B/ertium (as tne Celtic term was * 
Romanized with the Latin termina- 
tion ium ) occurs at or near Monmouth, 
according to the Gazetteer. But in 
Domesday Book is the hundred of 
BlachesXavrt, in which is the village 
of Stanton, Gloucestershire, not fir 
from Monmouth. Archdeacon Coxe 
says, “ The only road bearing positive 
marks of Roman origin is that which 
leads from the left bank of the Wye 
up the Kymin, passes by Stanton , and 
was part of the old way from Mon- 
moutn to Gloucester.*' He also ad- 
mits that there are several indications 

there 
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tkere of a Roman settlement. Indeed, 
there is a place called Bury Hill, where 
four roads cross at right angles, consi- 
derable entrenchments, a Druid ical 
rocking stone, a sepulchral cippus. 
Sec . ; and the distance from Stanton to 
Hie Bollatree, turning; to the North in 
the vicinity of Michel Dean, is not 
more than the eleven miles in the 
Itinerary from Blestium to Ariconium. 
If so, the Roman road did not run 
from Monmouth by Trewarn, See. as 
Mr. Fosbroke diffidently surmises ( Ari- 
conensia, p. 23 ), though there might 
be a British Trackway in that direc- 
tion. If, therefore, Blaches\awe sug- 
gested Btatium, and Stanton, from 
its remains, has the best local title to 
having been that station, its distance 
from the town of Usk, if that be Bur - 
rium, is far too great for the eleven 
miles in the Itinerary. But it is to be 
recollected that the town of Usk, tho* 
undoubtedly of Roman occupation, is 
a mile and a half (if the road be not 
modem) less from Caerleon than the 
distance in the Itinerary; and that 
Usk or Isca appears to have been a 
loose term, taken from the river, not 
limited to the town, but to a large ex- 
tent of fine British posts and earth- 
works ; and that Bnnrium ought to lie 
somewhere beyond Pencamaur , where 
the Roman or British road to Blestium 
commences, and is in a straight line 
from Caerleon by Pencamaur to Arico- 
nium. The interesting compendium 
of Usk f given by Nicholson (Cam- 
brian Traveller, col. 1313), corrobo- 
rates the above hypothesis : 

“ In the vicinity of Usk are undent en- 
campments. Craeg y Gaeryd , supposed to 
have been a Roman camp, is two miles 
N. W. from Usk, to the South of Pont-y- 
pool Road* upon the brow of a precipice, 
over-hanging the East bank of the Usk; 
the site is overgrown with thickets and 
brambles, and tne entrenchments are in 
many places 30 feet deep. Several tumuli 
are within the area, from 15 to 20 feet in 
Height. Mr. Coxe, in visiting this encamp- 
ment, passed the small torrent called Berd- 
den , from which some writers have derived 
the name of Burrium , as being placed at its 
confluence with the Usk. Two other camps 
are upon the opposite side of the river, to 
the East of the high road, leading from 
Usk to Abergavenny. Campwood , two miles 
from the town, above the wild and seques- 
tered common of Gwhelwg, is of an oval 
shape, enclosed by a single foss and val- 
lum, 700 yards in circumference, wholly 
overgrown by wood. [Either a British 
place of worship, or Roman amphitheatre.] 
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ed upon the summit of a commanding emi- 
nence, at the extremity of Clytha Hills, 
about four mily* from Usk, to the West of 
the turnpike-road, leading to Abergavenny. 
It is 480 yards in circumference. The W. 
and N. sides are precipitous, bounded by one 
entrenchment ; tne other sides are fortified 
with triple ditches and ramparts. The en- 
trance is covered by a tumulus [the Roman 
Tutulus or Clavicula. Hygin. de castr. Horn.] 
Some foundations of towers at each end yet 
remain. It was originally strengthened, 
with walls. [Apparently a British post, 
converted by the Romans into a castellum, 
or exploratory camp, for it commands a fine 
vie# of the N. of the country.] A chain 
of these fortified posts seems to have 
stretched from Cal's Ash over the ridge of 
land that terminates in the Pencamaur , sup- 
posed to have been the site qf a British, but 
mare properly a Roman road , which branch- 
ed off from the line of the Julia Strata to 
Blestium. The commencement of the line 
is at Coed-y-Caerau, in the hundred of Cat- 
decot, to tne W. of Caerleon , where are se- 
veral encampments, and beyond the Penca- 
maur, in the same direction at Wolves New- 
ton, are two. Cunt y Gaer is a small cir- 
cular encampment, which appears to have 
had its ramparts formed of stone, and the 
remains of walls indicate that it was defend- 
ed by bastion towers. It is about 1 90 feet 
in diameter, and surrounded by a double foss 
and vallum. [This was seemingly a British 
Castle like Trer-caeri, &c.] Gacr-faur, 
lying between Golden Hill and Defauden, is 
tne largest encampment in the countv. It 
was the site of a British town. The depth 
of the fosses and height of the valla are 
considerable/* 

Thus Nicholson. That these earth- 
works were originally, in the main, 
posts connected with the defence of 
Caractacus, is probable. They were 
also apparently out-posts, afterwards 
occupied by tne Romans, as Castella 
(according to Caesar’s usual plan), in 
defence of Caerleon. Instances with- 
out number show that before parishes 
were formed, places as extensive as our 
modern hundreds were characterized 
by one denomination only. The dis- 
tances in the Itineraries may therefore 
easily vary in some miles, it the mere 
site of a town or village be the spot 
from which the admeasurement is 
taken. 

Usk, and ils whole vicinity , was oc- 
cupied by the Roman military. It 
subsequently formed, as it were, the 
suburbs of Caerleon, and there is in 
the maps a straight line of road from 
Usk, through Slrignil and Pencamaur , 
to Sudbrook or Portskeurd , the great 
port at the mouth of the Severn from 


she encampment of Coed-y-Bunedd is foim-^ g the earliest aeras to the reign of Charles 
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I. and about three miles across the 
river at High Water, from the New 
Passage. Here the Romans are pre- 
sumed to have formed their first sta- 
tion in Wales (Gough’s Camden, II. 
485, ed. 1786). Urbs Legionum h the 
appropriate limited appellation given 
by Giraldus to Caerlon, and Isca Cen- 
trum to Usk. The term Isca Silurum 
of the Itineraries may therefore apply 
to the district of Caerleon as far at 
Usk; and Burrium be seated in ad- 
vance. There is further proof of error. 
In Richard of Cirencester, there is no 
such distinct station as Burrium 
“ Bm I lium *, Burrium, Bukrum, Caer- 
pfcylli Castle,” being the item in 
Stukeley’s Index, as one and the same 
place. S. Y. E. 

Mr. Urban, Summerland Place, 
9 Exeter, Jan . 15. 

Y OUR valuable Publication is al- 
ways interesting; and the last 
Number contains papers of much im- 
portance. Among others, I read one 
on the establishment of Telegraphic 
Communication between us and fo- 
reign nations. I am always glad to 
see subjects handled to which 1 have 
paid attention ; as the collision of ideas 
tends to advance a knowledge of what 
is brought forward to public notice. 
In 1817, I published a Telegraphic 
Dictionary, containing 150,000 words, 
phrases, and sentences. The true 
mode of judging of such Dictionaries 
is to compare them experimentally . In 
consequence of a sort of challenge 
thrown out in print, a page of the 4to 
edition of Hume’s History of England 
was converted into telegraphic signals, 
according to the respective methods of 
this Dictionary, and of another; and 
the result was, that one of them gave 
the page in 240 signals less than the 
other. This decisive inode of compa- 
rative trial is also the most eligible for 
ascertainingthe relative power of Te- 
legraphs. The French have carried 
the science on land much farther than 
has as yet been done in this country; 
as they use more powerful Telegraphs, 
and a Dictionary of great scope and 
comprehension. Their Telegraphs 
branch in all directions from the Capi- 
tal, by which means information is 
procured in a few minutes, from the 
most remote parts of the kingdom. 
This is done with great celerity, as few 

* Bullteum [Silurum] h not certainly 
located. 


movements are required. With us* • 
on land, a single word frequently re- 
quires four suocesBive movements ; and 
not only this, but it is also necessary 
to make a signal of distinction between 
words, in order to distinguish them 
from each other. This is all very te- 
dious in a climate so very apt to be ob- 
scured by the intervention of cloudy 
weather, as was hut too frequently ex- 
perienced during the last war, when 
communications of great moment were 
interrupted, in cases where a powerful 
Telegraph and Dictionary of adequate 
copiousness would have carried the 
message through , during a clear inter- 
val. Every Telegraph, to be unex- 
ceptionable, ought to have a power of 
expressing any three figures simulta- 
neously. To carry them beyond this 
allowed strength of expression, would 
be losing in time what would be gain- 
ed in power. I speak from near thirty 
years’ experience ; and shall be happy 
to hear the sentiments of those who 
have studied this fine but ill-understood 
science of vast future promise. 

In my Telegraphic Dictionary, I . 
recommended communicating with 
foreign nations by a very simple and 
obvious plan. I give a sketch of it, 
as it may induce some of your scientific 
readers to suggest ameliorations. I 
must not omit to mention, that after 
my General Telegraphic System for 
every Service, by Sea or Land, was 
sent to India by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, I recom- 
mended to the enlightenea nobleman 
who has achieved so much there by 
political wisdom and military talents, 
to run all telegraphic lines in direct 
straight lines from Calcutta to the ex- 
treme stations , over hill, dale, woods, 
or water. By this means, expendi- 
ture is saved, and celeflty of commu- 
nication very materially increased. 
This is a most essential improvement, 
where they are forming telegraphic 
lines five hundred miles in length. 

The possibility of establishing an 
universal language has at various pe- 
riods exercised the ingenuity and ta- 
lents of men distinguished by their 
philological and general knowledge. 
To render the plan practicable, what 
is next to impossible must be effected 5 
that is, all nations must agree to learh 
or use one language , either antiem Or 
modern, in order to have it general 
and common. Nations, like indivi- 
duals, arc generally actuated by their 
ligitized by Google peculiar 
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peculiar vanities or prejudices, and 
would not, were the project possible 
and practicable, readily yield to each 
other in die choice to fee made.-— Were 
even all objections obviated, any agseed 
oo language would not be studied in a 
manner sufficiently general to produce 
the desired effect. Henca the possi- 
bility of reducing to practice an mm- 
venal language* most ever remain 
highly problematical, if not absolutely 
chimerical. 

Though the multiplied difficulties of 
a general oral communication through 
the medium of a specific language, ap- 
pear insuperable, still it is quite easy, 
for nations totally unacquainted with 
the language of each other, to commu- 
nicate on the principle of a Numeri- 
cal Dictionary, containing the re- 
lative tongues of each nation. For in- 
stance, suppose that in regular order, 
under each word, tense, and phrase, in 
a full Telegraphic Dictionary, were 
printed the same word, tense, and 
phase, in the French, Dutch, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, and other continen- 
tal languages, it is evident that an in- 
habitant of any of those countries, by 
having in his possession each Die*, 
ticoary, would immediately,. Qn her* 
ing any number telegraphed to him, or 
on having any wood in the Dictionary 
pointed, out to him, comprehend the 
meaoisg, by seeing the word in bis 
own language immediately annexed to 
U. It is further manifest, that were 
all foteign nations to have each a Dic- 
tionary on a numerical principle , with 
the sentences, words, tenses, and 
phrases, fallowed by the same in se- 
veral other languages, a native of any 
of the countries included, being in pos- 
session of such Dictionary, would in- 
stantly understand the import of any 
word attached to a marginal number, 
either telegraphed or pointed out. To 
converse with a Swede, a Dane, a 
Russian, or an Italian, these nations 
must have a Numerical Dictionary. 
of their own language, marginally 
numbered, with the meanings attach- 
ed in other languages. The Russian 
would telegraph his own language nu- 
merically, and this the Englishman 
would understand. He would an- 
swer from an Anglo-Russian Diction- 
ary, and the Russian would instantly 
understand him, by reference to the 
words of his own language attached to 
the English Dictionary. 


The English and French languages 
are now so generally known ana culti- 
vated, that it might prove quite suffi- 
cient to have only two descriptions of 
Numerical Dictionaries, viz. an Eng- 
lish one, with the French meanings 
joined, or opposite ; and the other, al- 
phabetically French, with the Eng- 
lish meaning printed opposite. This 
would be reducing the plan to the 
most simple and least expensive form.— 
In my Dietbaarv a provision is made 
for spelling euch proper names as no 
Dictionary can possibly include. This 
is easily effected, by having above 
three thousand combinations of the 
loiters alphabetically arranged in classes. 
These combinations contain two, three, 
and four letters; so that a proper name 
is telegraphed in a few movements, 
withont any previous signal to indi- 
cate the commencement or termina- 
tion of this unavoidable operation. 
Till very recently all words were com- 
municated in this country letter by let- 
ter. I wrote much showing the eli- 
gibility of abandoning so tedious and 
operose a procedure. . The Admiralty, 
ever ready to adopt what is useful, now 
communicate by words, phrases, and 
sentences ; and it is expected (seeing 
bow much our active neighbours ex- 
ceed us in celerity), that ere long, a 
more powerful Telegraph and a more 
comprehensive Dictionary will be in- 
troduced. To effect this to the best 
advantage, it is understood that their 
Lordships, with a laudable zeal for 
the advancement of the science, in- 
tend to have comparative experiments 
made to ascertain which may be the 
most advantageous to adopt, out of 
eight Dictionaries already printed, and 
out of many powerful Telegraphs of 
various descriptions. This certainly 
can be the only effectual mode of ar- 
riving at the truth of the case. 

I forgot to observe above, that to. 
execute a plan of Telegraphic Com- 
munication between nations, an Uni- 
versal Numerical Set of Flags must be 
agreed on. The flags of nine nations 
would furnish the nine numerals. A 
white flag or a cornet-flag might be 
the 0, or cypher; a blue, the substi- 
tute ; and any pendant, the answering 
pendant for expressing also the under- 
most of three similar figures. 

1 am going on establishing my 
theory of the Magnetic Variation , and 
shall, I trust, send you a concluding 
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paper on this moat interesting subject ere 
long. In the mean time, 1 hope some 
of your readers will inform me what 
the variation and dip were at Spitz- 
bergen, during the last and former 
voyage attempted direct to the North 
Pole, and also in Baffin's Bay, pre- 
viously to Captain Ross’s Voyage. 

I expected to hear our late inunda- 
tions ascribed in a great measure to the 
disturbing attracting influence of the 
two great superior planets, which are 
visibly contiguous, and are acting con- 
jointly on our atmosphere. This ef- 
fect, if such, must have happened at 
former periods, when in their orbicu- 
lar courses, they were similarly situ- 
ated. Venus is also at her greatest 
elongation nearly, and she might have 
helped in this attractive operation ; and 
the Newtonian doctrine will not have 
the Moon inefficient in throwing in 
her quantum of effect. Some of your 
astronomical readers may probably give 
us something profound on the subject 
of so terrific and uncommon a state of 
things. 

Yours, &c. John Macdonald. 


Tour in Franck, in 1821 . 
(Continued from vol. XCI. ii.p . 585 J 

Sept. FT AVING been favoured with 
9. 11 an order of admission to the 
Chapel Royal, we went to the Tuile- 
ries about eleven o'clock, and as soon 
as the gates were open, ascended the 
grand staircase, ana passed on to the 
gallery de la Chapelle, which is the 
diameter of a long salle . The officer 
in command was extremely polite and 
attentive, and accommodated the ladies 
in the front seats. The chapel is neat 
and handsome, every way suited to 
the magnificence of the palace. The 
floor is lozenged, of black and white 
marble; the pulpit is on the West 
side, and that aud the altar covered 
with drapery of crimson fringed with 
gold. The seats in the gallery are 
lined with the same. The King’s tri- 
bune faces the altar and the body of 
the chapel. On the front seats, before 
the canopy, sat Monsieur in the centre ; 
next to his Royal Highness, on the 
left, his Royal Highness the Duke 
D’Angouleme, , and on his side the 
Duchess D'Angouleme, his Royal and 
illustrious spouse, the daughter of 
Louis XVI. The sight was solemn 
and highly interesting, and, to all lovers 


of Royalty, one that afforded consider- 
able gratification and noble feelings of 
triumph. The mind of all was intent 
upon the holy exercise, and if Religion 
can once more rear her head in France, 
it will be owing to the devotion and 
example of the King and Royal Fa- 
mily. The service was short, but very 
impressive. I was not near enough to 
remark the features of the Duchess, 
but I occasionally had a glimpse of her 
countenance, which is pleasing and 
attractive. The Princes looked well, 
and I thought that Monsieur had a cast 
of the English character. Long may 
they live in the possession of their just 
rights, and strengthen the throne by 
upholding principles of enlarged ana 
generous policy 1 To bring back the 
people to their former opinions, and in- 
crease the attachment to the Royal Fa- 
mily, must be a work of time. The 
latter may be accomplished, if some- 
thing be given up to change of ideas ; 
and as the constitution is now esta- 
blished on chartered rights, and the„ 

C ower of the Government is defined 
y a code of laws, mutual benefit will 
gradually determine mutual obligation, 
and these barriers will protect the com- 
munity, and fix the stability of the 
Crown. 

In the afternoon I went to the pa- 
rish church of Saint Roche. The 
women considerably prevailed in num- 
bers over the men, and this seems to 
be general in all the churches. In 
the different churches there are various 
stations opposite as many chapels and 
altars, above or on the sides of which, 
are large Scripture paintings. St. 
Roche has twelve or thirteen ; and, to 
help the devout in their holy exercise, 
a little book is sold for two sous by one 
of the servants, containing, in few 
words, the subject at each station. For 
instance, the first station is “Jesus 


Christ agonisant au Jardin des Olives 
the second is “Jesus Christ trahi par 
Judas i" and so on with the others. 

By way of finish, and “ to become 
all things to all men," we went in the 
evening to a f6te at St. Cloud.— Con- 
ceive to yourself thousands on the road 
in cabriolets, carts, waggons, voitures 
of all descriptions, men on horseback 
and on foot, women dressed out in 
their best, boys and girls, beggars and 
mendicants ; high ana low, driving, rid- 
ing, or tramping, on Sunday afternoon, 
to this seat of jollity and dissipation. 
My conscience smote me, but curiosity 
prevailed. 
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prevailed, and I joined an English 
party to walk in the gardens, to 
witness a scene so uncommon in 
England, and, to the credit of my 
country, so averse from the British 
character. — The gardens of St. Cloud 
were laid open, and every description 
of jollity was in full pay. Roundabouts 
circulating men, women and chil- 
dren ; dancing at the various parts of 
the garden ; gambling in the small 
way ; jumping, running, and frolick ; 
booths for the sale of fairings and eat- 
ables ; spreads on the grass for the bet- 
ter sort of folk; waterfalls and cas- 
cades in full play to amuse the throng ; 
the young village girls in white gowns, 
silk aprons, and high caps, with large 
flowing lappets; seeking partners for 
a waltz or less objectionable tripping. 
These were the Sunday amusements 
at the f&te of St. Cloud,— the expecta- 
tion of the young, and the delight of 
the aged. But custom establishes every 
thing, and no one thought that he was 
doing wrong, or violating the Sabbath, 
enjoined to be kept holy. What our 
intercourse with the French people 
may effect at home, and to what ex- 
tent their light notions of religious du- 
ties may prevail, on being imported 
into our Metropolis, it is not for me 
to anticipate ; the solid sense of the 
English, and their superior principles, 
will, 1 trust, guard them against imi- 
tating a conduct that would open the 
flood-gates of vice, and sweep away the 
sacred institutions of vital Christianity. 
No : let us venerate the Sabbath Day, 
and keep it as it ought to be kept; 
not with pharisaic strictness, but with 
holy, temperate, innocent joy; — in 
such a manner as the Word of God com- 
mands, and the corrected understand- 
ing of reasonable and accountable be- 
ings approves. Any thing short of this 
will strike at the root of our happiness, 
and bring about our ruin. I nave al- 
ready said that we stand on the highest 

{ ground, in the estimation of the world; 
et us maintain it, and we shall, by the 
blessing of Providence, rise above all 
our difficulties. Wealth is the sinew 
of power, and wisdom is the heart of 
both wealth and strength. But what 
is wisdom, unless it be founded on re- 
ligious principles? throw that aside, 
and Jin^iclity will complete its work. 
The .pa# sh ould not be forgotten; 
scenes of passion and- blood can never 
be wiped out ; years have elapsed, but 
the awful lesson remains. Many thou- 


sands of British subjects visit France; 
but the great vortex is the Metropolis. 
And here, as elsewhere, retirement 
from the dissipated of society may be 
attained; a family may live in quiet 
at home, and within the walk of an 
hotel, there may be nothing to offend 
the eye or vitiate the morals, unless it 
be a naked figure or two, which de- 
cency would conceal from the sight of 
female innocence. Young ladies might 
take a pleasant turn in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg or Tuileries, and admire 
the order of the plants and the beauty 
of the flowers; the taste displayed in 
the formality of the tufted orange trees, 
and the angular direction given to the 
walks ; basins of water, and ingenious 
jeis-deau, might delight their fancy; 
but the purity of the female mind is 
attacked by personifications, larger 
than life, by a full view of naked na- 
ture, without the least concealment or 
omission. In every direction, these 
figures, cut and modelled with exqui- 
site art, and injust proportion, leave no- 
thing for the imagination to conceive, 
or the virtuous mind to avoid. They 
present themselves in the exercise of 
muscular strength, or in the softer ap- 
pearance of symmetry and elegance of 
form and shape. They speak love, and 
excite the grosser thought. Such dis- 
play may suit the taste of the French 
women, whose notions of virtue may 
not be impaired by such exhibitions ; 
but in Great Britain the tact and feel- 
ing on this subject are very different ; 
and if in London we equal Paris in 
dissipation, allurement to vice here is 
not so open, if it be so general ; it 
does not invite by exposure, nor docs 
it taint so widely. Virtue still pre- 
dominates, a higher sense of jho- 
nour prevails, respect is gained by 
reputation, and character is measured 
by private as well as public actions. 
Religion not only assumes an appear- 
ance, but wears the robe of sincerity. 
The sacred truths of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are acknowledged, and the in- 
fluence of Christianity is seen and 
felt throughout the empire. Modes 
and forms of worship are in themselves 
indifferent matters, but unitv and spi- 
rit is the one thing needful, ilet us then 
preserve this unity “ in the bond of 
peace," and hold fast our noble Esta- 
blishment which interferes with none, 
but tolerates all. In a country where 
there is no established system of reli- 
gious worship. Religion itself is neg- 
lected, M 
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lected, or the profusion of it is de- 
prived of that public sanction and de- 
clared authority which governs the 
multitude, and convinces them of the 
necessity of an obligation so sacred, so 
congenial to the mind of a rational 
and accountable being, so consistent 
with the order of Providence, and so 
beneficial to man. 

We saw some priests walking about 
the streets in their habits; and in the 
churches many attended at the altar; 
but the shops make a show of business, 
and although the shutters of some are 
up, and the doors are partly closed, 
trade is alive on Sunday, as well as on 
other days, till the hour of amusement 
arrives; and then the devotee forgets 
the mass, and, with the indifferent, 
hurries away to more terrestrial scenes. 

It has been observed, and with great 
justice, that at all their places o? re- 
creation, however numerously attend- 
ed, the utmost order prevails ; ebriety 
is not witnessed, and there is no brawl- 
ing, or any thing of riot. This is not 
the case in England, where exhibi- 
tions of a different sort arise out of 
noisy revellings, and produce blows 
and bloody noses. But our police is 
not like that of the French govern- 
ment; if it were it would be of con- 
siderable advantage and protection. 
During the reign of Buonaparte it was 
rigorously strict ; before his rule, when 
the factious reigned, it was cruel in the 
extreme. Under the present King it 
is vigilant at all points, but far from 
being oppressive. The gens^C armes 
are a boay of troops under the imme- 
diate orders of the Police. They are a 
fine set of men, well mounted and ap- 
pointed, dispersed throughout the king- 
dom. In Paris they are stationed in 
different parts, ana always on the 
alert At tne playhouses, in the streets, 
at the public institutions, and in the 
courts of justice, they are on guard. 
On all occasions of state or grandeur, 
of fifctes or rejoicings, they parade about, 
and prevent disturbance. In fact, they 
are mounted constables, to keep the 
peace, and afford protection to the sub- 
ject. And how much better is this 
sort of police than that which we pos- 
sess. In times of tumult and danger, 
our troops are called out to co-operate 
with the civil magistrate, and as they 
cannot act without his authority, they 
are too often subject to foul abuse, 
pelted with dirt and stones, exaspe- 
rated beyond endurance, hurt by mis- 


siles, and sometimes even wounded 
by concealed weapons : and they bear 
ail this abominable treatment with 
more patience than can be expected 
from brave soldiers, to whose forti- 
tude and steady valour the preserva- 
tion of our country is so highly in- 
debted. But a military police, like 
that in France, might be considered as 
an attack upon British liberty, and 
however useful it might be rendered, 
would, even under proper modifica- 
tions, be looked upon as a stretch of 
power bordering on despotism. And 
yet who could think so, but the in- 
considerate. The gen^iarmei are a 
civilized, well-conducted body of 
troops, ready to protect from insult, 
and commanded to put down the first 
excitement to commotion ; they would 
not, however, endure the insults ac- 
cumulated upon our Guards in Lon- 
don, who are not only the finest troops 
in the world, but, on every occasion 
that has threatened the peace of the 
Metropolis, have deserved the greatest 
praise for temper, conduct, caution, 
and admirable forbearance. I heard 
some respectable Frenchmen express 
the utmost abhorrence at such treat- 
ment, and no uncommon surprise at 
such moderation. 

Sept. 1 1 . Two hours of this morn- 
ing were occupied in revisiting the 
Louvre, where the painters of the 
French school are immortalized. At 
the Luxembourg their works remain 
during their life, but on their decease 
they are removed to this grand gallery, 
the meed of public praise, ana a sti- 
mulus to emulation. There is some- 
thing in this that is above commenda- 
tion. It elicits talent and gives a stamp 
to merit, which no time can efface. 
Artists and young ladies are seeo in- 
tent upon the various paintings, and 
engaged in making copies of the fa- 
vourite study. Access to this school, 
and to every public institution, to all 
the palaces, and eveiy cabinet or col- 
lection of science, whether it relate to 
mechanics, manufacture, sculpture, 
botany, mineralogy, medicine, astro- 
nomy, or literature, are open on cer- 
tain days, and at appointed hours, to 
all who choose to visit and derive infor- 
mation from such resources, and guides 
attend to explain on each subject, or 
books are sold at a trifling charge to 
afford every requisite information. No 
fee for admission is allowed to bo 
taken, but all is gratuitous, and 
igitized by foreigners 
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foreigner* equally with the natives* 
from the highest to the lowest class, 
have full ana free permission to enter 
and return, for the sake of gratifying 
curiosity or of acquiring knowledge, 
as often as inclination prompts. This 
is noble conduct on tne part of the 
King and his Government, and is an 
example that deserves imitation else- 
where. 

In the evening we went to the Ita- 
lian Opera. Garcia and Madame Pasta 
*ang well, and the whole of the per- 
formance was respectable. The or- 
chestra was, in my opinion, much in- 
ferior to our’s. And if dancing should 
be graduated by decency, that might 
be extended to the interludes, sup- 
ported by young females frisking, pos- 
tdring, ana wheeling about, d merveille. 
But taste, fashion, and custom, subdue 
prejudice, as it is called; and where 
no impropriety is intended, there is 
no cause, they say, for animadver- 
sion. This is mighty well, and may 
suit the latitude of Paris better than 
chat of London, where, however, 
there is much display, but in a 
style somewhat more chaste and re- 
fined. The house is large and hand- 
some, but in beauty, splendour, and 
elegance, not to be named with the 
King's Theatre in London. It was 
well filled, but the people of rank 
and fashion were absent at their cha- 
teaux; and although to compare, is, in 
some instances, to betray a want of 
liberality, still to remark is the privi- 
lege of an observer, and from wnat I 
saw of superior life, the same dispa- 
rity, as to dress and refinement, for- 
cibly struck ray attention. It appear- 
ed to me that nothing of the vieille 
cour remained, or that at the first 
theatre dress is not required. One 
lustre illumined with gas is suspended 
from the centre of the house, and a 
strong light is thrown from the staee 
upon the scenes and actors. We 
might think that there is a want of 
brilliancy, the French do not; and 
they contend that the light is not only 
sufficient, but that the effect is judi- 
cious. His Majesty seldom goes to 
the Opera, and I did not hear that 
Monsieur went at all. The old Ita- 
lian Opera House, at which the Duke 
de Berri was assassinated, is shut up, 
and will probably be converted to ano- 
ther purpose. 

In conversation to-day with a loyal 

Gbnt. Mau. January, 1822. 


and well-informed gentleman, I heard 
with delight of the great benevolence 
and charity of the Royal Family. 
Their Royal Highnesses are splendid 
in their liberality towards the relief of 
distress in all its shapes ; and if sym- 
pathy and kindness of heart irradiate 
jfhe throne, the same warmth of feel- 
ing influences the Princes. I cannot 
mention her Royal Highness the Du- 
chess D'Angpuleme without recollec- 
tion of the past. Her sufferings, the 
acuteness of tier anguish, the affliction 
that distracted, and had well nigh over- 
whelmed her spirit, rushed upon my 
mind, when I beheld this most inte- 
resting Princess at the Chapel Royal, 
lifting up her soul in humble devo- 
tion to tne God of mercy ; whose pro- 
vidential care, in the day of her neces- 
sity, when the waves of adversity com- 
passed her about; and in the lime of 
peril and universal dismay, when she 
had no earthly stay ; threw around her 
the shield of nis Almighty protection ; 
and, after years of wandering and vicis- 
situde, at length brought her home safe 
to the seat of her illustrious progenitors; 
where, like an angel of compassion, 
she dispenses around her the bounties 
of Heaven, and presents her memorial 
on the altar of Cnarity. 

“ Me quoque per multos similis fortuna la- 
bores 

Jactatam, hie demum voluit consiatere terrA j 
Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco." 

Virgil. 

“ For I myself, like you, have been dis- 
tress'd, 

Till Heav’n afforded me this place of rest. 
Lake you, an alien in a land unknown, 

I learn to pity woes so like my own." 

Dryden. 

There is no flattery in this. It is 
truth itself, and evident to the world. 
And so much real goodness will doubt- 
less ensure the respect and gratitude, 
and, I hope, give a new spring to the 
affection and loyalty of the French na- 
tion. 

(To he continued J 

Mr. Urban, Jan . 15. 

1 AM ready to allow that your Cor- 
respondent N. Y. W. G. vol. XCI. 
ii. p. 8Q2, writes with the feelings of 
an Englishman, when he addresses 
you on the subject of “the Barons* 
Charter ;" but I must acknowledge I 
have not for these forty years felt all 
that zeal aud approbation for them, so 

warmly 
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warmly expressed in the beginning of 
his epistle. But as I wish it to be un- 
derstood, that although I differ with 
him in the mode of his expressing 
himself, I am an Englishman also, 
arid have served my country; and al- 
though too old for a long march , as 
forty years, alluded to above, fully es- 
tablishes, I am yet able to assist in 
manning an 18-pounder in any fortifi- 
cation in the kingdom, for what he 
and myself hold dear, the love of 
our country. Rapin, who, I think, is 
by far the best writer of English his- 
tory, and who quotes various older 
works, all of which, in my boyish 
days, I read with avidity, states clearly 
the occasion of the Barons’ opposition, 
and the result of it, and particularizes 
the Magna Charta for the information 
of his readers. But with all the in- 
formation arising from it, after weigh- 
ing well the state of society at the 
time, I really cannot give the Barons 
credit for acting, but from selfish mo- 
tives. At that period, what was the 
situation of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, and how far were they relieved by 
the procedure? Did they enjoy greater 
privileges, or did not their state of vas- 
salage remain the same ? The Barons 
obtained for themselves ; but did they 
obtain for their country ? Let us 
pause before we afford them unbound- 
ed praise. 

In looking back to the same au- 
thor, we find a King who agrees with 
me in the opinion I now entertain, 
that they did more for their own ad- 
vantage, because he found them in 
possession of so much power as to en- 
danger the State: and it must be in 
the recollection of your Correspondent 
and of all your readers, that the coun- 
try was subject to painful results by the 
party quarrels, and immense influence 
of the Barons, originating no doubt 
with the coming m of William — a 
word I hate to write — the Conqueror. 

Henry VII. of cautious and judi- 
cious memory, laid his plans wisely, 
and executed them well ; he lessened 
their influence and their power by the 
best possible means that could enter 
into tne mind of man, — by commerce, 
by promoting it, through the encou-* 
ragement given to “ fraternities ;** and 
this great City is at this moment a 
standing memorial of his wisdom, and 
an epitome of the whole kingdom, by 
those civil societies he formed and en- 
couraged ; and I hesitate not a mo- 


procured Magna Charta . [Jan* 

rnent to add, that we all would prefer 
wearing the livery of a free city rather 
than the livery or armorial bearing of 
a lord. The feudal system is done 
away. The country possesses all that 
can constitute its happiness, in a poli- 
tical sense, and to Henry VII. we owe 
our thanks and grateful recollections. 
In travelling through the kingdom, 
when I see in a state of decay tne ba- 
ronial castles, — whilst I view with the 
feelings of an Antiquary their dilapi- 
dated state, yet I feel proud that qo 
internal divisions remain, and no party 
feuds are now desolating the country, 
through their powerful influence;— 
and whilst looking at the ruined resi- 
dence of a powerful Baron who would 
dispute the conduct of his Sovereign, 
ana ^tyrannize over his dependants, I 
find, at the present day, a due obe- 
dience to the laws, and a general pro- 
tection experienced under tnem, whilst 
local power has given way to that 
which an enlightened people owe only 
to the Government of their country. 

A Merchant Taylor. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. \ 6 . 

I HAVE been for some time try- 
ing to elucidate a query of ra- 
ther a contradictory nature, given in 
your vol. XCI. i. p. 482, relative to 
who was Duchess of York, anno 1555. 
If any one can tell me what Duchess 
of York was named Margaret , it will 
indeed surprise me ; for after a dili- 
ent search through authors of cele- 
rity, I cannot even find a DuchecS of 
that name, much more one living at 
the time. The following is what I 
can alone gather, and that too must 
be rather viewed in a light of supposi- 
tion. 

Henry Tudor, second son of King 
Henry VII. was, amongst other junior 
titles, by his father, in the tenth year 
of his reign, created by patent Duke of 
York*; his elder brother Arthur, 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Cornwall, 
hieing then living. His tyrannical 
disposition is too well known, as the 
annals of his reign, by the style of 
Henry VIII. have to remembrance 
perpetuated them. His fourth wife, 
whom he married at Greenwich, anno 
1540, was Anne , sister to William, 
Duke of Cleve. From her, in about 
six months after, he was divorced ; 

* Anstia* Introduction to the Knight* of 
-the Garter. 
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and she, by Act of Parliament, was 
ordered to be called no longer Queen, 
but only the Lady Anne of Cleve. 
She remained in England long after 
King Henry’s death, and was mar- 
shalled with the Princess Elizabeth 
(afterwards Queen) at the Coronation 
of Queen Mary*. She died at Chel- 
sea m 1557 f. 

Now is it not likely that a female 
who has been the consort of a King, 
should think herself degraded by the 
simple title (in comparison with the 
one which so Lately her illustrious 
marriage dignified her with) of the 
l^ady Anne of Cleve ? Might she not 
then use one of the King’s minor ti- 
tles, and sign and call herself Duchess 
of York, thinking it more befitting 
her? Have we not had examples of 
illustrious ladies contending for higher 
titles with those who woiud he their 
friends till friendship wa9 resigned? 
Might not the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
then, at least struggle with her own 
vanity, and think herself consoled with 
a higher though empty sound? She 
might with more probability change 
her title than her name. Can the 
Chester Register be wrong ; ought it 
to be so? N.Y.W.G. 


Mr. Urban, 


Jan. 14. 


nno the remarks on Delille’s J and 
X Darwin’s Poems, communicated 
in a former letter (vol. XC. ii. j>. 131), 
allow me to add some observations on 
Mason’s “English Garden.” In this 
work (says Warton) “didactic poetry 
is brought to perfection by the nappy 
combination of judicious precepts witn 
the most elegant ornaments of lan- 
guage and imagery.” Undoubtedly it 
is a most elegant and classical per- 
formance ; yet there remains much to 
be desired on a subject of such wide 
scope and so universally interesting. 

One could have wished that the 
Poet had taken a more comprehensive 
view of this subject, under the gene- 
ral title of “The Garden,” instead of 
•‘The English Garden.” One could 

• Catalogue of Nob. per R. Brooke. 

■f Banks s Ext. Peer. 8vo edit. 1812. 

X That “ Let Jardins” had been trans- 
lated into English by Mrs. Montolieu, was 
unknown to me until your Correspondent 
J. B. obligingly mentioned it. Had this 
been a good translation, is it not reasonable 
to suppose it would long ago have been re- 
printed, stripped of its snowy viguette-deco- 
sfttioas, iii a cheap If fob form ? 


also have wished that the Poem had 
been written in rhyme, in the easv, 
harmonious rhyme of Goldsmith, and 
not in blank verse, — not in the ma- 
jestic numbers of Milton, too solemn, 
too stately, too sonorous for the garden 
Muse. The arbusta humilesoue my - 
ricce should be sung in smoother, less 
laboured, less ornamented diction. 

Again; one could have wished that 
the Poet had gone more into detail re- 
specting the productions of Flora (to 
say nothing of Pomona), after the 
manner of Mr. Gisborne, in his much- 
admired poem, entitled “ Walks in a 
Forest.” But Mr. Mason was no bo- 
tanist. He viewed Nature collectively. 
He could in a most masterly manner 
describe and paint (for he was a painter 
as well as a poet) a landscape, — the 
combined scenery of Nature ; but sel- 
dom has he depicted single objects, — 
seldom has he exhibited distinct por- 
traits, — finished and characteristic por- 
traits, — of flowers or fruits, — of a 
shrub or a tree, so as to render such 
objects interesting and attractive ; yet 
in a poem on gardening, this should be 
done, and not sparingly. Lastly, it 
must be remarked, although the di- 
dactic part be relieved by two beau- 
tiful episodes (viz. that in Book I. 
of the Gardener-king, the Sidonian 
king Abdalonimus, and that in Book 
IV. of Alcander and Nerina),—- that 
the Poem on the whole is deficient in 
6prightliness and variety. 

Tne remark that Mr. Mason has 
seldom depicted single objects in his 
“ English Garden,” may require ex- 
planation. Single natural objects are 
intended,— as a single scene , that of 
the Labourer’s Cottage (Book II.) pos- 
sesses exquisite beauty. Never were 
description and sentiment more hap- 
pily combined. Horticultor. 

Mr. Urban, Jan . 3. 

T HE enclosed has been transmitted 
to fne. 1 think that I have seen 
something of the kind in Gough’s 
British Topography. If, however, 
you think that it has not been before 
printed, it is much at your service. 

An Antiquarian Pic-Nic. 

“ For Sir Richard Graham, Bart, 
at Norton. 

“ Sir Richard, 

“ Mr. Robinson tells me you desire 
the relation of Henry Jenkyns, which 
is as followeth : 
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“ When I came first to live at Bol- 
ton, it was there told me, there lived 
in that parish a man near one hun- 
dred ana fifty yeare old, yet he had 
sworn (as witness in a cause at York) 
to one hundred and twenty years, 
which the Judge reproving him for, 
he said, he was butler at that time to 
the Lord Conyers ; and they told me, 
that it was reported that his name was 
found in some old register of the Lord 
Conyers’s menial servants, but truly it 
wa9 never in my thoughts to enquire 
of my Lord Darcy whether this last 
particular wa9 true or not ; for I be- 
lieved little of the story for a great 
many years, till one day being in my 
sister’s kitchen, Henry Jenkyns coming 
in to beg an alms, 1 had a mind to 
examine him. I told him he was an 
old man who must suddenly expect to 
give an account to God of all he did 
or said, and I desired him to tell me 
very truly how old he was; and he 
paused a little, and then said, that to 
the best of his remembrance, he was 
about one hundred and sixty-two or 
three ; and I asked him, what Kings 
he remembered? he said, Henry the 
VII Ith. I asked him what public 
thing he could longest remember ? he 
said, the battle of Flodden-field. I 
asked him if the King was there ? he 
said, no; he was in France; and the 
Earl of Surrey was General. I asked. 
How old might you be then ? he said, 
I believe I might be between ten and 
twelve; for, say9 he, I was sent to 
North-Allerton with an horse-load of 
arrows, but they sent a bigger boy 
from thence to the army with them. 
I thought, by these marks, I might 
find something in history ; and I look- 
ed in an old Chronicle that was in the 
house, and I did find that Flodden-field 
was one hundred and fifty-two years 
before, so that if he was then ten or 
eleven years old, he must be one hun- 
dred and sixty-two years, or three, as 
he said, when I examined him. I 
found by that book that bows and ar- 
rows were then used, and that the Earl 
he named was General at that time, 
and that King Henry the VII Ith was 
then at Toumay in France so that I 
do not know what to auswer to the 
consistency of these things, for Henry 
Jenkyns was a poor man, and could 
neither write nor read ; there were also 
four or five people in the same parish 
that were reputed to be all of them one 
hundred years old, or within two or 


three years of it ; and they all said ho 
was an elderly man, ever since they 
knew him ; lor he was born in ano- 
ther parish, and before any Registers 
were in churches, as it i9 said. He 
told me then, too, he was butler to the 
Lord Conyers, and remembered the 
Abbot of Fountains Abbey, who used ; 
to drink with his lord a glass heartily ; 
and the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he said, he very well remembered. 

“This Henry Jenkyns departed this 
life the 8th day of December, 1670, at 
Ellerton upon Swale. 

“The Battle of Flodden-field was 
fought upon the 9th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1513. 

“ Henry Jenkyns was 12 years old 
when Floaden-field was fougnt, so he 
lived one hundred sixty and nine 
years. 

“Thomas Parr lived one hundred 
fifty and two years, nine months ; 90 
that Henry Jenkyns outlived him by 
sixteen years.** Anne Sayill. 

Mr. Urban, Jan. 6.* 

S OME years having elapsed since I 
last obtruded the subject of the 
“ Bristol Poems** on your pages, 
perhaps I may again advance my opi- 
nion, in consequence of one of our 
first-rate poets, the author of -“ The 
Pleasures of Hope,** having admitted 
that beautiful elegiac poem “ the Bris- 
towe Tragedie,” or “ the Dethe of Syr 
Charles Baudin,** into his “ Specimens 
of the British Poets,” in the most un- 
qualified manner, as the work of Tho- 
mas Chatterton. 

Mr. Campbell undoubtedly had r a 
Tight to admit it a9 an elegant poem, 
generally believed to have been the 
composition of that extraordinary and 
much calumniated youth ; but after 
the published opinions of such men as 
Bryant, Milles, Mathias, and Whiter, 
and many others, not to mention the 
“ Introduction to an Examination of 
the internal Evidence,’* and the strong 
testimonies recorded in several num- 
bers of your widely-circulating Maga- 
zine, in a series of criticisms on the 
Rev. Dr. Jamieson’s valuable Dictio- 
nary of the Scottish Language, Mr. 
Campbell might have condescended to 
state, that “ there yet exist (as Mr. 
Boswell expresses it) a few straggling 
believers in Rowley.’* 

Mr. Campbell might have recol- 
lected, that the late Rev. Dr. Milles 
produced powerful arguments in sup- 
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port. of the claim to Antiquity of that 
particular piece, *' the Bristowe Tra- 
gedies For which see his excellent 
edition, p. 321. I call it excellent, 
because, notwithstanding some trifling 
errors, it will be found by every 
candid enquirer to be justly entitled 
to that appellation. It is an edition, 
Mr. Urban, in which it will be im- 
possible to find one single instance 
where he has treated those who main- 
tained a contrary opinion from his 
own in a manner unbecoming the 
character of a gentleman, a scholar, or 
a dignified divine. But peace, to his 
memory; he now is, and long has 
been, out of the reach of all that tor- 
rent of unmerited, and abusive, idle 
ridicule, ungenerously and illiberally 
cast upon him. 

After Mr. Campbell's unqualified 
admission of the “ Bristowe Traced ie** 
(which the late Mr. E. of Bristol 
assured the writer of this had been 
read by an old man forty years before 
Chatterton was bom), every believer 
in its antiquity is entitled to shew from 
his own premises, that however learn- 
ed or ingenious an editor of an old 
English writer may be, it is almost 
impossible for him to avoid such occa- 
sional mistakes and misinterpretations 
as those committed by Chatterton.— 
The second volume of Mr. Campbell’s 
* 4 Specimens ” commences with ex- 
tracts from several ancient Works, 
whose obsolete phrases are explained 
at the foot of the page 5 and these will 
shew that Mr. Campbell has com- 
mitted similar mistakes to those above 
alluded to ; similar to many long since 
recorded in your pages, and in my 
44 Introduction to an Examination of 
the internal Evidence,” and to a mul- 
titude of others that may be referred to 
in the 44 MS. Examination" at large, 
now deposited in the British Museum. 

In his quotation from Chaucer, vol. 
II. p. 33, Chevisance is rendered by 
Mr. Campbell, after Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
“ an agreement for borrowing money,” 
but it here means for “ the payment 
of money.’* 

“ Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette. 
So stedefastly didde he his governance, 
With his fiargaines, and his Chevisance.” 

C. T. Prol. 

The same word occurs in C. T. 
13277 s 

“ Save that he must in alle manere wise 

Maken a Chevisance.” 

i. e. make a payment. 


If this meaning should be here dis- 
puted, all doubt will vanish where the 
same word occurs in C. T. 13321. 
The Merchant had lent his friend one 
hundred franks, to whom he applies 
for payment, and his friend tells him 
that, during his absence, he had paid 
the money to his wife. The husband 
chides the wife because she had not 
informed him. 

44 — — — -■ By G — , its that I gesse 

That ye han made a manere strangenesse 
Betwixen me and my Cosin Dan John. 

Ye shuld have warnd me or I had gon 
That he you had an hundred frankes paide 
By redy token, and held him evil apaide 
For that I to him spake of Chevisance.” 

i. e. of payment or redeeming of 
the debt. Here we may refer to the 
44 Entroductionne to iElla i*' 

“ Some Cherisaunie *tys to gentle mynde. 
Whan heie have chevyced theyre londe from 
Bayne, [behynde. 

Whan theie ar dedd, theie leave yer name 
And theyre goode deedes doe on the earths 
remayne.” 

chevyced — i. e. preserved, or re- 
deemed, their land from affliction. 
The corresponding noun, Chevisanck, 
clearly implies redemption in Faiifk^'s 
" Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem,** 
B. 4, St. 81, p. 71. 

Ah be it not pardie declar’d in France, 

Or elsewhere told where courtsie is in prise# 
That we forsooke so faire a Chevisance , 

For doubt or fear that might from fight arise : 
Else, here surrender I both sword and lauce, 
Andswearenomore to use this martial guise; 
For ill deserves he to be tearm'd a Knight, 
That beares a blunt sword in a ladies right.** 

Chevisance is here the redemption 
or preservation of Armida*s pretended 
kingdom. 

Before I proceed, I am under the 
necessity of obviating an objection of 
Mr. Southey’s to the word Cherisau- 
nei, in the lines quoted from his and 
Mr. Tyrwhitt’s editions of the Poems 
attributed to Rowley ; Dr. Milles, out 
of deference to a conjecture of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, having corrected it to Che- 
risaunce. We are told by Mr. Southey, 
that, “ by an error of tfie press, Che- 
risaunei is printed in Kersey instead 
of Cherisaunce; Chatterton has copied, 
the blunder in three places.'* — If Ker- 
sey or his printer had really committed 
such a blundef, what would it have 
amounted to more than that the young 
editor, looking in the dictionary for 
Cherisaunce, and finding no socli 
word but Cherisaunei, exactly in 
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sense. necessary for explanation, might 
consider it better authority than his 
MS ? But let us examine this a little 
farther. Where is the proof that Che- 
risaunei is a blunder? Let us look 
into Phillips’s “ New World of Words,” 
fol. 1678, we find Cherisaunei (old 
word), comfort. “ Kersey,” 1708, 
8vo. (old word) comfort. “ Nathan 
Bailey,” 8vo. 1759 (old word), com- 
fort — all in the si ngular num ber. Then 
in the 8vo. edition of “ Elisha Cole,” 
1692, Cherisaunce (old word), com- 
forts, in the plural. How do we find 
it in the Forgeries of Chatterton? not 
three times but once in the singular, 
Cherisaunei, comfort. Cherisaunied, 
once , comfortable ; and Cherisauneys, 
once in the plural, comforts. If Mr. 
Southey had been as good a black- 
letter Critic, as he is an elegant Poet, 
he would have known that an ancient 
Bard would have written either Chcri- 
saunei or Cherisaunce, just as it suited 
his purpose, either for measure or 
rhyme. It is like delicate or delicatie, 
or delicacie. Chaucer gives us Cheri- 
saunce, because he wanted a rhyme to 
remcmbraunce and Chevisaunce. Mr. 
Southey can be no stranger to the 
liberties taken in this way Dy ancient 
poets. Thus in the “ Battle of Hast- 
ings,” we have sped for spied or seen, 
which was confidently pronounced a 
Chattertonicism, till the exact word in 
the same sense was pointed out in the 
works of Michael Drayton ; and here 
we have a coincidence ten times 
stronger than any of those produced by 
Mr. Steevens. Mr. Southey, I snpr 
pose, was too much occupied with the 
objection to Cherisaunei, to notice the 
correct archaism in the same line, of 
gentle mynde, in the plural number, 
instead of gentle myndes. 

“ Somme Cherisaunei ’tys to gentle mynde, 
Whaen heie [Mey] have chevyced tneyre 
loude from bayue.” 

It is like the subject for the subjects 
of the land, in the plays of Shakespeare. 
This mark of antiquity is not all that 
escaped the notice of Mr. Southey; 
we have in the same line the correct 
epithet of gentle for noble, or high- 
born ; a sense which has in an im- 
portant instance escaped the notice of 
more than eighty-five commentators, 
and perhaps as many thousand readers 
of Shakespeare. In Act I. Sc. 3, the 
reader will find an apparent incon- 
gruity betwixt the gentle and the 


swift Severne in the same descriptive 
lines: 

Hotspur. 

u When on the gc.ille Severne’* sedgy bank. 
In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendowr ; 
Three times they breathed, and three time# 
did they drink. 

Upon agreement of swift Scverne’s flood j 
Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks. 
Ran fearfully among the trembling rqeds, 
And hid her crisp head in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants/* 
This appearance of incongruity must 
not be suffered to pass without point- 
ing out to the reader how very little 
he probably knows of the nature of 
the Rowleyan Controversy. Shakes- 
peare describes the river Severne as 
gentle and swift. In the tragedy of 
“Goddwyn,” Goddwyn characterises 
his son Harold as strong, ugly, fierce, 
terrible, and gentle ; and we have no 
difficulty in reconciling these appa- 
rently contradictory epithets. Shakes- 
peare, by gentle, means the noble Se- 
verne. Rowley, by the same word, 
the high-born Ilarold ! Will the ad- 
mirers and commentators on Shakes- 
peare, or the ridiculers of the straggl- 
ing believers in the antiquity of Row- 
ley’s Poems, dare to assert, in the face 
of this, which is one only of hundreds 
of other expositions, that Thoma* 
Chatterton, a boy much under fourteeu 
years of age, was so completely master 
of all the niceties of the old English 
language, as to drop this expression 
from his pen, in its true ancient sense, 
in the most fortuitous and incidental 
manner? 

Godduyn. 

“ I ken thie Gpryte ful welle ; gentle thou art 
Stringe, ugsomme, rou as smethynge armies 
seeme 

To one of the most acute and inge- 
nious commentators on the plays of 
our immortal Bard, I had lately an 
opportunity of pointing out this appa- 
rent contradiction, with its proper ex- 
planation, shewing him at the same 
time the coincident appearance of in- 
congruity in the speech of Goddwyn, 
Witn the first he was forcibly struck, 
so much as to deem it worthy of 
notice ; but the incontrovertible argu- 
ment and inference deducible from the 
latter, made no other impression on 
his prejudiced mind, than to produce 
a torrent of overwhelming wit and 
ridicule. When Miranda exclaims, 

“ O dear 
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“ O dear father, 

Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
He's gentle , and not fearful." 

i. c. for he is noble, spirited, brave, 
courageous, not fearful. But we are 
losing sight of Mr. Campbell's quota- 
tion. If the reader wish to examine 
the words chevisaunce and chevire 
farther, he may refer to pages 34 and 
47, lines 101 and 285 of Mr. Mason’s 
edition of the “ Poems of Hoccleve," 
1790* or to the “ Letter of Cupid," by 
the same, in the u Works of Chaucer. 
It occurs also repeatedlvin the “ Paston 
Letters." Thus in tne third vol. p. 
253, “ beseeching you that ye wol 
wouchsafe to chevessne for her at Lon- 
don xx marke, for her to be payed to 
Mastre Ponynges.” Sir J. P. renders 
it provide — but does not the lady desire 
hitn to pay that money for her, she 
having advanced it in the country to 
his lady? she is anxious that her day 
of payment and obligation may not be 
broken, She is also afraid to send up 
the money for fear of robbers. Perhaps 
in other places borrowing may be im- 
plied. 

By quoting fVom modern editions, 
Mr. Campbell has adopted errors of 
his predecessors, which, if he had cri- 
tically examined, his own sagacity and 
experience would have avoided. 

The adverb l ho is often made use of 
by our ancient writers in the sense of 
then. This is twice printed in the ex- 
tracts, with the mart of elision, tho', 
as if Spenser had intended to express 
the sense of though or although. 

“ And now by this Cymodes houre was spent. 
That he awoke out of his idle dream ; 

And shaking off his drowsy dreriment, 

'Gan him advise how ill did him beseem 
In slothful sleep his moulten heart to steme. 
And quench the brand of his conceived ire. 
Tho’ £i. e. then] up he started, stirr'd with 
shame extreme." P. 192, vol. II. 

At page 196 of the same volume 
there is a similar deterioration of the 
meaning. This expression occurs fre- 
quently in the works of Spenser, 
Chaucer, Gawen Douglass, Fairfax, 
Hoccleve, and others; out they are 
chiefly worthy of notice when we find 
that inattention to them hath prevented 
all the commentators on Shakespeare 
(Ritson excepted) from clearly under- 
standing some passages in which our 
great dramatic Bard, like his more im- 
mediate predecessors Stemhold and 
Hopkins, makes use of the same ambi- 
guous phrase. Perhaps this is the 


first time thejr immortal version has 
been quoted, as affording illustration 
of Shakespeare. 

“ And Og (the Giant large) 

Of ifasan King also : 

Whose land for heritage 
He gave his people tho * 1 

In Act 1. Sc. 1. of King John, Eli- 
nor, the widow of King Henry II. 6ays 
of the Bastard, 

“ Elinor. 

The very spirit of PUntagenet 
I am thy grandame, Richard call me so. 

Bastard. 

Madam, by chance, but not by truth ; what 

though r 

Dr. Johnson here proposed reading 
then , which was Shakspeare’s mean- 
ing, who wrote “ what t ho,'’ the old 
word for then. — And this, the rage for 
correction instead of explaining, turn- 
ed into what, though , or tho'. There 
is another instance in “ As You Like 

It,"- 

“ For here we have no temple but the 
wood, no assembly but horn beasts. But 
what, though 7 courage ! as horns are odious 
they are necessary." 

Here again. Dr. Johnson proposed 
then ; not recollecting, or what is 
much more likely, not knowing any 
thing of the antient tho in the 9 ense of 
then. The play9 of Shakspeare afford 
other instances of ambiguity from the 
same cause ; all of which, together 
with those of every reprint of every 
antient poem ought to be properly 
given, as the word is now well ex- 
plained in the Rev. Dr. Jamieson’s, 
and the Rev. Mr. Todd's excellent 
Dictionaries ; and which I have no 
doubt would have been done in the 
extracts in Mr. Campbell’s Volumes, 
if he had trusted less to the copies be- 
fore him, and more to his own skill 
and experience. J. S. 

Nuga Curios^. 

T HE Emperor Domitian assumed 
the title of God, and dedicated 
the form of a Letter to be used by his 
procurators — “ Our Lord and God 
commands,*’ &c. 

The time which judicial speeches 
were not suffered to exceed was pre- 
viously fixed, according to the nature 
of the cause, and was regulated by the 
dropping of water through a glass, 
called Clepsydra. — Bewick, 428. 

Head ot Melancthon introduced in- 
to a picture, by Christopher Amber- ^ 
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ger, of the Adoration of the Magi, as 
one of those coming to pay homage to 
the infant Christ. — Copied by Mr. 

Lewis from Dibdin's Tour. 

St. Ursula and her 11,000 Virgins. 

— “ Oldys is of Father Simon’s opi- 
nion about this Legend, that those 
who first broached it, finding in some 
old Martyrological MSS. St. Ursula 
et Undecimilla, V. M. (that is, S. Ur- 
sula and Undecimilla, virgin Martyrs), 
and imagining that Undecimilla, 
with tho V. and M. which followed, 
was an abbreviation for Undecem 
Millia Martyrum Virginum, — did 
thence, out of two Virgins, make 
eleven thousand.” — Biog. Brit. vol. 

III. 370. Typog. Antiq . vol. I. 1810; 

p. 192. 

Henry VIII. having one day paid 
Sir Thomas More an unexpected vi- 
sit to dinner, and having afterwards 
walked with him for an hour in the 
garden, with his arm round his neck, 

Mr. Roper, his son-in-law, took oc- 
casion, after Henry was gone, to con- 
gratulate him on his rare good for- 
tune, in being treated by tne King 
with a degree of familiarity never ex- 
perienced by any other subject. I 
thank our Lord, replied More, I 
find his Grace my very good Lord in- 
deed, and I believe he doth as singu- 
larly favour me as any subject in this 
realm. However, son Roper, I may 
tell thee, I have no cause to be proud 
thereof, for if my head could coin him 
a castle in France, it would not fail to 
be struck off. — Roper , 13. 

While Sir Thomas More was Speak- 
er, to which he was chosen in 1523, 
he gave a very cautious and evasive an- 
swer to Cardinal Wolsey’s personal ap- 


[Jan. 


hands. Life, 50. — According to pre- 
vious practice, the whole pay of the 
corps was consigned into the hands 
of the superior officers, who were so 
little restricted, either as to the time 
or the amount of their distributions, 
that the unfortunate soldiers were 
sometimes absolutely left to starve. — 
Macdiarmid , I. 220. 

When Protector Somerset, qg>me 
time before his arrest, sent for Cecil, 
and communicated his apprehensions, 
the Secretary, instead ot suggesting 
any means to avoid his impending 
danger, coldly replied, “ that if he 
was innocent he might trust to that ; 
and if he was otherwise, he could 
only pity him.” King Edward's Jour- 
nal. — Pity indeed, if he really felt, it 
was all that he bestowed ; for it does 
not appear that he interposed either 
publicly or privately, to avert the de- 
struction of his former patron. — Mac - 
diarmid , I. 198. 

The framers of one of King Ed- 
ward’s Service Books observed,* “ that 
they had gone as far as they could in 
reforming the Church, considering 
the times they lived in, and hoped 
that they who came after would, as 
they might, do more.” — Neal, v. I. 
p. 73. 

When the Dean of St. Paul’s in a 
sermon, preached before Queen Eli- 
zabeth, had spoken with some dis- 
approbation of the sign of the Cross, 
sne called aloud to him from her clo- 
set, to desist from that ungodly di- 
gression, and return to his text. — 
Warner , II. 427* Macdiarmid , 1. 144. 

A gentleman told me (says Berwick 
in a note on Apollonius, p. 140) that 

r r he was present at a meeting of Jump- 

plication to the House for a large sup- ers in Glamorganshire, who said, that 
ply to answer Henry Eighth’s extrava- in proportion as they jumped high. 


gance; the Cardinal hastily rose and 
quitted the House. A few days after 
this transaction, the Cardinal happen- 
ing to meet with him, complained 
loudly of his behaviour, and at length 
exclaimed, would to God you had 
been at Rome, Mr. More, when I 
made you Speaker. Your Grace not 
offended, replied More, so would I 
too; for then I should have seen an 
sentient and famous city, which I have 
long desired to see. — Macdiarmid, I.6l. 

C was by Cecil’s salutary regula- 
tions that the Common Solaiers were 
first clothed at the expence of Go- 
vernment, and received their weekly 
allowance directly into their own 


they approached nearer to the Lamb. 

Cicero says, Plato did well to dis- 
miss Poets from the State which he 
modelled, when he enquired after the 
soundest policy and best ordered Com- 
monwealth. — Berwick, 154. 

During the first years of the reign of 
Henry YI1I. the shilling contained 
118 grains of fine silver — in the lat- 
ter part of his reign it was reduced to 
40, and in the reign of Edward VI. 
to 20, the money price of every thing 
was, by this means, both exorbitantly 
encreased, and rendered extremely un- 
certain: — See Lowndes's Extract from 
the Mint in Locke's Essay on Coin, 
p. 69. A, ft. 
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1. View qf the Cathedral Churches qf 
£ngland and Wales. With Descriptions. 
By Jobn Chessel Buckler. 4 to. with 32 
plate*. 1822. J. Nichols and Son. 

O UR venerable Cathedrals, after ha- 
ving called forth the highest efforts 
of taste and genius in their construc- 
tion, defied by their imperishable ma- 
sonry the secret advances of Time and 
the open attempts of Sacrilege, and pa- 
tiently endured for ages the cumbrous 
ornaments and bold innovations of well- 
disposed but ill-judging friends, have 
at length begun to occupy their proper ‘ 
place m public estimation, and may in 
future hope for treatment better befit- 
ting their dignity and beauty, than they 
have at any former period experienced. 

Nor have the opportunities afforded 
by recent events tor comparing them 
withForeignCh u rches at all diminished 
the fegara with which we were previ- 
ously disposed to view them ; since, in 
the judgment of those best qualified 
to decide on the subject, our Cathedrals 
may not only stand the scrutiny una- 
bashed, but may still boldly advance 
their pretensions to superiority over the 
prouaest of their Rivals. 

For the attention which within the 
last twenty yeare this subject has excit- 
ed, we are much indebted to the efforts 
of Mr. Buckler senior, the first artist of 
modern, we might perhaps say of any 
times, who employed his pencil in de- 
lineating the form and main architec- 
tural featnres of these edifices, on a 
scale at all suitable to their grandeur 
and importance. 

It is gratifying to observe that the 
good taste of the day ha9 in many in- 
stances thrown open to public admira- 
tion points of which, his pencil, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles of surround- 
ing deformity, gave the first, and at the 
time, the only attainable idea. Much 
more of this kind will, we trust, be 
effected ; and, judging from the past, we 
doubt not but every new prospect ob- 
tained will but be an additional proof 
of the accuracy with which it wad at 
first represented. 

Mr. J. C. Buckler has therefore a 
kind' of hereditary claim on the admi- 
rers of Cathedral antiquities, a claim 
which be supports by retracing (.though 
ou a reduc ed scale) the line of his Fa- 
Ctaur. JTa«. January, 18 ft. 
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ther’s labours, and adding such verbal 
descriptions as the increased interest ex- 
cited by the subject seems to require. 

The plates are thirty- two in number, 
of which those relating to the Welsh 
Cathedrals, and some others, are new — 
with a few exceptions, they are care- 
ful etchings, ana executed with suc- 
cess ; richness and variety of effect, 
the results of highly finished works of 
art, are not, however, to he looked for ; 
accuracy of outline, and the correct 
delineation of form and proportion, 
essential to the illustration of his re- 
marks on the architecture of the 
churches themselves, being apparently 
the chief object, certainly the chief 
merit of the author. Of some Cathe- 
drals two views are given, and we 
think there are several others which 
deserve the like distinction, such for 
instance as the choirs of Wells and 
Gloucester, both remarkably beautiful, 
and the latter of the most curious and 
interesting character. With respect to 
the Descriptions, we consider them so 
valuable an accession to the original 
plan, as to believe that an edition on 
paper corresponding with the size of 
the elder Mr. Buckler’s plates could not 
fail of being acceptable to those who 
possess that work. 

The value of such an accompani- 
ment in general, is very apparent. A 
large portion in the history of our early 
Prelates is occupied by the narration 
of their architectural achievements. 
Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, ex- 
horts his Clergy to the repair and decora- 
tion pf their chancels, “ ut possint can- 
tar: cum prophet&,Domine,dilexi decus 
domus tuae, &c. ; and we know that 
Buch persuasions and precepts were 
warmly enforced by the examples of 
those who gave them ; that Church 
work rankea high in the scale of hu- 
man merit; that it summoned forth 
and encouraged the noblest efforts of 
human art and genius, while all beside 
was barbarism ; and that the men whose 
profession precluded them from perpe- 
tuating a name in the wealth or honours 
of their posterity, sought in such works 
a more enduring title to immortality. 
Without inquiring whether this were 
the most laudable exercise of episcopal 
influence, or the most correct applica- 
tion 
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tion of prophetic language, it is impos- 
sible to read of such undertakings, the 
names of those who engaged in them, 
and the dates of their several works, un- 
affected by a feeling of curiosity as to 
the existing monuments of their skill ; 
the result of such ample means, and 
the basis of such high expectations. 
Hence the history of a cathedral, unac- 
companied by a display of its extent, 
architectural design, ornaments, and 
monumental trophies, with the proba- 
ble dates of their erection, where posi- 
tive record is wanting, seems tame and 
uninteresting, and many of its heroes es- 
cape us almost unnoticed, whose works, 
if fairly pointed out, would demand and 
receive a well-earned tribute of applause. 
To supply this deficiency seems to have 
been our Author's chief object, and as 
some knowledge of the styles prevalent 
in various periods is essential to the due 
consideration of the subject, his Pre- 
face traces our Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture through its frequent gradations 
from the Norman Conquest to the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, concluding with 
remarks on Saxon Architecture, the 
Origin of the Pointed Arch, &c. 

The following observations on the 
decline of that style maybe instanced as 
a fair specimen of the manner in which 
this part of the work is executed. 

« The causes to which the decline of the 
Arts in various ages of the world may be 
ascribed, are very uncertain. The Romans 
never reached the high point of excellence, 
in Sculpture, to which the Greeks had ar- 
rived; and in Architecture, amongst our 
own countrymen, the works of antiquity as 
far excel those buildings which have been 
erected in the same style, by architects of 
the nineteenth century, as the figures of the 
Venus and the Apollo arc superior to the 
best works of a similar kind among the Ro- 
mans. Daring the fourteenth century, when 
the zeal for architecture prevailed in Eng- 
land, perhaps, more generally than at any 
other period, and when great encouragement 
was given to works of art, Pointed Architec- 
ture declined from its perfection ; and al- 
though almost two centuries intervened be- 
tween the above period and the Reformation, 
which cramped the means and annihilated 
the zeal of the architects and their patrons, 
yet the retrograde movement in succeeding 
styles first commenced at the time we have 
mentioned. The decline was general through- 
out every branch of art and science connect- 
ed with Architecture. But the causes which 
operated to hasten its decay, have never been 
satisfactorily explained. The last traces of 
Pointed Architecture were lost in the coarse 
putf incongruous style which prevailed in the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. N& 
efforts seem to have been exerted towards 
restoring it in sacred buildings ; and, rill th<r 
rime of Inigo Jones, no considerable at- 
tempts were made to establish any chaste 
order of Architecture." 

The body of the work may be con- 
sidered as a collection of examples illus- 
trating the general principles laid down 
in the Pretace. 

From a publication abounding in 
-minute description it is difficult to se- 
lect ; but we refer the reader to the In- 
troduction to St. David'9 as an outline 
which will readily enable him to judge 
of the Author’s competency to complete 
the picture. 

Whatever merits or defects may ap- 
pear in the execution of tFiis plan, they 
belong to the Author alone. HisDescrip- 
tionsare strictly original, and we should 
do him injustice, did we fail to congratu- 
late him on what his work doe snot 
contain as w r ell as on what it does — no 
borrowed plumes are discoverable, no 
unacknowledged extracts from other 
sources, no perversion of the legitimate 
purposes of nis undertaking to the gra- 
tification of personal pique, or the at- 
tack of private character ; offences, 
which, however unpardonable, are by 
no means uncommon in the Literary 
world. A Compendium of the History 
of each Church precedes the Descrip* 
tion, or is incomorated with it. Those 
of St. David’s, Peterborough, Lincoln, 
and Canterbury*, occupy more room, 
and are, on the whole, more minute 
and interesting than the others. This 
inequality, with that already noticed in 
the plates, is to be regretted, as it seems 
greater than the paramount splendour 
of the subjects (splendid as they are) will 
altogether warrant. The like want of 
keeping occasionally appears in the style 
of the work ; a continual recurrence of 
the same objects will necessarily pro- 
duce a frequent repetition of the same 

f >hrases; but epithets are sometimes 
avished on beautiful, yet comparatively 
inferior features, which leave nothing 
more lofty to be uttered when the mas- 

* The Author will not be displeased at 
our pointing out a few errors of the press in 
the description of Canterbury Cathedral. 

In p. 9, 1. 13, for “ extent of beauty,” 
read “ extent and beauty." 

In p. 5, 1. 15, for “ slightness," read 
tf lightness." — l. 96 ,for € * Pointed or Nor- 
man, "rend “Pointed andNormatn.” — last line 
for " front sides," read “ front and sides,” 
— and^/br “ design," read “ designed." 
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to-pieces of art are before 11 s. Of this 
the account of York affords a striking 
.instance, where we search in vain not 
only for the defects, but even for de- 
scription of the beauties apparent in its 
structure, both being alike forgotten in 
indiscriminate panegyrick. 

,, These faults are tne natural conse- 
fences of that zeal and enthusiastic 
ardour in the cause of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity which characterize the work 
throughout ; still they are faults, and 
we trust, that should Mr. Buckler 
again come before the public, they will 
be diminished, without any diminution 
of the invaluable quality to which they 
owe their origin. 

% The History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Church of Lichfield ; illus- 
trated by a series of engravings qf views , 
devotions , plans , and details of the Archi- 
tecture of the Church ; with biographical 
Anecdotes of the Bishops qf Lichfield and 
Coventry. By John Britton, F. S. A. 

4 to. pp. 50. [16 engravings . ] Longman 
and Co. 

WE have already noticed the preced- 
ing portions of “ The Cathedral An- 
tiquities of England*" and are pleased 
to see the Author persevere in this va- 
luable and interesting work. Since the 
completion of Lichfield Cathedral, we 
learn that Oxford has been finished, 
that Canterbury is far advanced, and 
that Wells is preparing. Let us hope 
that the Prelates, and numerous Clergy, 
attached to these national establish- 
ments are liberal patrons of such a 
work s for it cannot fail of being pecu- 
liarly interesting to all those persons 
who derive their honours and fortunes 
from these foundations. 

Liehfield is truly classic ground. Its 
name is interwoven with some of our 
finest literary associations. We love 
Co let our fancy dwell among the scenes 
where Johnson, and Garrick, and Dar- 
win, passed the days of their boyhood : 
we love to trace, in the aspect of the 
landscape, the embryos of the imagery 
which embellishes their classic pages : 
we love to breathe the same air, and to 
view the same objects, which imparted 
to them their first ideas when “ life 
was young/' At the name of Lich- 
field, we think of Anna Seward and her 
literary friendships ; of the eccentric 
Mr. Day and his pretty tale ; and of 
Miss Edgeworth and her tell-tale 
morality; we think of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague and her clever let- 
ters; of the venerable Bishop 

Kewttm and his learned investigations. 


All these are parts of our associations, 
and they are indelibly linked together 
in the remembrance of the whole read- 
ing population of England. 

We have to thank Mr. Britton for 
adding another splendid link to the 
chain. Many there are who esteem the 
spot as classic ground, yet cannot per- 
sonally inspect its beauties ana we 
all know, that verbal descriptions, 
however accurately or glowingly 
penned, can impart nothing but vague 
and unformed images. But in th’s 
beautiful volume, tne picturesque Ca- 
thedral of Lichfield, its three pyra- 
midal towers, the neat and elegant 
cheerfulness of its interior, and the 
rich tracery of its windows and its 
doorways, are so graphically delineated, 
that after inspecting them, they must 
ever live in our recollection. 

The execution of the engravings is 
in the same superior style of art which 
the public are already acquainted with 
in the preceding parts of the«Cathedral 
Antiquities, and the other works of the 
author. Their beauty also is equalled 
by their accuracy, — all the plans, ele* 
vations, and ornaments, being laid 
down from actual measurement, so as 
to afford an excellent study for the pro- 
fessional architect, as well as for the 
amateur of the fine arts. 

'The historical part is characterized 
by taste, judgment, and critical acu- 
men ; ana much curious information 
and amusing anecdote is introduced to 
embellish tne narrative and enliven 
the drier details. Regretting that we 
cannot spare room for extracts, we re- 
fer our readers to the work itself, with 
which, we are sure, every admirer of 
British antiquities and British arts 
must be much delighted. 

8. AriconensU : or. Archaeological Sketches 
of Rom and Archenfield, illustrative qf the 
Campaigns qf Caractacm, Me Station 
Ariconium, 8fc. icith other matters never 
before published. By Thomas Dudley 
Fosbroke, M. A. F. A. S. Author qf 
u British Monachisra,” 8fc. 1 2 mo. pp. 
195. Nicliola and Son. 

THIS little but elaborate work, 
which has been printed at Ross as a 
companion to the “ Wye Tour," is 
singularly interesting. It commences 
with an illustration of the campaigns 
ofCaractacus (a subject lately discussed 
by two valuable correspondents, see our 
last volume, pp. 421,612.) and Osto- 
rius, learnedly supported, and as satis- 
factory as under the circumstance 
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tan be reasonably expected. The sta- 
tion Ariconium is fixed at the Bollatree, 
beyond exception ; and the Roman 
roads in the vicinity are carefully inves- 
tigated by the maps, but the subject 
would take an antiquary three months 
to explore. Mr. Fosbroke then gives 
us some very curious archaisms, local 
customs, and superstitions, some not 
to be found in the Popular Antiauities. 

The Biography of the “ Man of 
Ross/* accompanied by a good por- 
trait, is not less valuable. 

The general character of the scenery 
round Ross is thus briefly described : 

“ Town , site qf. A ridge ascending from 
the East, overhanging the Wye, which ser- 
pentines below, in strong curves. 

“ North East. A fine and down country, 
mounting into a ridge above Crow Hill $ 
beyond which is an exquisite view of the 
Town, with the rich back-ground of Penyard, 
and the Chace. 

“ North. A tamer country, but irregular, 
rich and cultivated ; with breaks of wood, 
&c. in ridges : in the distance, picturesque 
Hills — 'Tne whole surface sprinkled with 
spires, good houses, cultivated lands, and 
rich meadows. 

u West. Cultivated ground gently as- 
cending. Acornbury and the Welsh Hills 
in the distance. 

“ South. A gentle undulating descent to 
the river, flanked on the left by the Chace 
and Howl Hill, and closed in by the ridges 
and hills forming the exquisite Banks of the 
Wye, in semi-circle from the West to the 
South. 

“ Ernst. Flat rich country, skirted by the 
Chace and Penyard, and lofty edge of the 
Forest of Dean.' 

In the course of the work, Mr. Fos- 
broke has given an account and pedi- 
gree of his family, with a sketch of his 
own Life, which we shall extract, as a 
mark of the respect we entertain for his 
talents and well-earned reputation : 

,k The incidents in the life of a reading 
Alan are few. I was educated under the 
fhe Rev. Mr. Milward, of BiUericay in Essex, 
and at Petersfield in Hampshire, until I was 
nine yean old. I was then transferred to 
St. Paul's School, London, from whence I 
removed to Pembroke College, Oxford : the 
High master of St Paul’s (Dr. Roberts) hav- 
ing offered me a Teasdalc Scholarship in 
that amiable and friendly Society. It had 
been suggested, and in some degree acted 
upon, that I should become especial Pleader, 
but it was my father’s dying wish, that I 
should be placed in the Church, because it 
was a family custom ; although a profession, 
which extinguishes all power of rising in the 
world by personal means. I took the de- 
grees of B. and M. A. and Holy orders, in 


the count usual ia l?td $ ,pubtiehed 

the “ Economy of Monastic Life, a poem 
in Spenserean measure and style, written upon 
Darwin's doctrine, of using only precise ideas 
of picturesque effect chiefly founded upon 
the sense of Vision. The reviews were fa- 
vourable ; and, in 1799, l was elected F.A.S. 

I then devoted myself to Archaeology, (in- 
cluding the Saxon language) and studied 
eight or mote hours every day. Aooosdaag 
to a rule, which I have uniformly observed, 
of following only the best pattern* of every 
science, I determined to publish only records, . 
manuscripts, or other matters, new to the pub- 
lic. Upon this plan, I compiled my “ British 
Monochism" from the rich stores of the Bri- 
tishMuseum and theBodleianLibrary. Messrs. 
Nichols purchased the copy-right, and the 
work appeared in 1802, in two volumes oo- 
tavo. All the Reviews were flattering, with- 
out a single exception. I was at the same 
time warmly solicited to undertake “an Ori- 
ginal History of the County of Gloucester.'* 
The first thing known of the kind was * 
Manuscript Copy of the Inquisitions post 
Mortem, complete, down to the reign of 
Richard III. copied for the use of Henry 
Lord Stafford j and the providential coinci- 
dence of thus being indebted for the main 
support of my book to that family, was an 
exquisite gratification. My labour being 
then importantly eased, I was enabled sooner 
to perfect my collections from the pubfo 
offices and libraries; the subscription waa 
warmly encouraged by the Nobility and 
Gentry, and an opposition was vainly at- 
tempted. The publication of this work in- 
troduced me to a young man of good family 
and considerable estate, who offered me a 
living in his gift, worth 500/. a year. 
Through heedlessness of expence, he be- 
came involved, and I voluntarily permitted 
him to dispose of the living, that he might 
not curtail his estates. He proposed to pre- 
sent me with a 1000/. instead; but bad 
company and misfortunes both prevented 
that, and the continuance of the connexion. 
About the same time, I declined an annuity 
of 200/. a year from a female friend of for- 
•hion, because I was fearful that it might 
involve me, as an author, in publication* 
not compatible with my clerical profession. 
Of both these acts of self-denial, the relinr 
uishraent of the living and annuity, which 
might have honourably secured hy manage- 
ment, to the eventual service of the parties^ 
as well as myself, I have bad ample time to 
repent. Upon the conclusion of the County 
History, I was engaged by an eminent Boob- 
teller upon terms of six guineas per shtet, 
and an Encyclopaedia of Antiquities at two 
hundred and fifty pouhds, with promises 
of other profitable engagements. In 1 8 VO 
he failed ; and I determined to relinquish 
my situation in a very refined and opulent 
neighbourhood, for the execution, in rural 
retirement, of humble plans, rendered 
necessary for the interests of an ld d frfes- 

* nxir 
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aad I mm»Sin$h manl 
lo u S Uf wd in Herefordshire. Soon after* 
tnedel had the honour of illustrating the 
my bfahed Statues in Mr. Hope’s Collec- 
tion; and waa offered a Chaplaincy in the 
Fewest but iraa obliged to decline it, because 
I nmet have gone abroad, and left my chil- 
dren uneducated. In 1814 I published and 
eiawoiyptd an “ Abridgment of Whitby's 
CcnatanSary on the New Testament," for 
which 1 reoenrwd the unsolicited praise of 
DruNapletoo, Chaneellor of Hereford, and 
otlfordigirifeanes. In 1816 the “ British Mo- 
n wcb b m V ’having risen to double the sale price, 
a splendid edition was published in quarto, 
and . the work was respectfully quoted by 
Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of the Mo- 
nastery, and favourably noticed in the Quar- 
terly Review. In 1819 I finished the “ His- 
tory of the City of Gloucester," another 
handsome quarto, and have now in the press, 
“ Sxtracts of Smyth's Lives of the Berke- 
leys," which will complete my fifth quarto, 
and attest my obligations to a kind public, 
and come excellent friends of distinction. " 

At the end of the General History 
Mr. F. has given a facetious parody, by 
himself, of Collins's Ode to the Pas- 
sions, , and has entitled the parody, 
“The Lost Thirty Years." It is a 
mere jcu £ esprit. We shall give two 
stanzas for the amusement of our 
readers. 


“ Wit oh ! how alter'd was its marching tone< 
When Government, a nymph of brawny hue, 
With Habeas Corpus o'er her shoulder flung, 
And Volunteers in buskins gemmed with dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that inn and pot-house 
rung, 

The soldier’s call, to tippling idlers known ; 
tfc Cyprian fair, and their dram-drinking 
Ifatintners and corporals were seen, [queen, 
‘ ig from forth our alleys green ; 
fiy’d Militia-men* rejoic’d to hear, 
'six-foot tailors grasp’d the sergeant’s 
spear. — 

<f Last came Finance’s dubious trial, 
flp. with the income-tax advancing ; 

£ifst jto the yellow Gold his hand address’d} 
But joon he saw the Bank-restriction viol 
Bjfrpaemore prolific notes he loved the best; 
XMty would have thought, who heard the 
-ola Attain, [mad, 

Qn^aaw in. Lombard street the Bankers 
discounting, whether good or bad } 
Tensing Stock perpetual dancing ; 
WhUt>*ss his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 
J(a ^ and the Bank framed a fantastic round ; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone un- 
Aad he amidst his frolic play, [bound. 

As if he would one time or other pay, 
Exchequer bills shook from his paper wings." 

pp. 119, 113. 


* Alluding to the old Trained Beads of the 
London Citizens. 


Wc should think, that we neglected 
oar duty to the publick, if we omitted 
to give Mr. F.’s judicious remirks con- 
cerning Pedigrees, Preface, iii. iv. 

“ The author wished to add Genealogical 
Notices of respectable families, but notwith- 
standing the obvious truth of Sir Joseph 
Aylo% v sRemark concerning pedigrees, (Pref. 
to Edmondson’s Heraldry, i. 88.) and the 
daily loss of estates, and the deterioration of 
titles to them, because parties do not know 
where ancestors were baptized, married, and 
buried ; yet Echoism, or a slavish subor- 
dination of thinking to foolish old saws, 
prevents the mind keeping pace with the 
improvement of the age. Echoism has per- 
petuated the prejudice, that pedigrees are 
claims to honour, which ought to be modest- 
ly declined, not necessary adjuncts, as they 
really are, to Title-Deeds and Family Bibles. 
Strength of Character consists in an unde- 
viating devotion to good sense ; end if pedi- 
grees in many rich families cannot be carried 
nr beck, it proves the facility of rising by 
commerce and prudence. This facility a 
poor relative may also possess ; and as it ia 
sometimes impossible to interest the feelings 
of the wealthy, unless a private advantage 
he connected with the propositions made to 
them, it is proper to state, that the real rich 
heirs of such a fortunate person, may lost 
their just claims for want of knowing his 
consanguinity. At present concealment is ob- 
obeerved, as a method of Vaccination against 
the Small Pox of poor relations, whereas, 
were the Heraldic Visitations revived, (and 
they might well be so, under proper respect 
to the liberty of the subject,) the pedigree 
might be preserved, and privacy also secured." 

We have made this extract, under 
the hopes that it may suggest a useful 
hint to the Gentlemen of tnc Heralds* 
College. We think that the College 
might be made a most useful Court of 
Record, and be very serviceable to the 
publick, and the other Courts, in re- 
gard to Genealogy. Though a matter 
of considerable delicacy and difficulty, 
we think, that the College, with the 
aid of seme good legal advisers, might 
present a judicious proposition, with 
which Parliament would close. 

4. Malay Annals, translated from the Malay 

Language, by the late Dr. John Leyden, 

with an Introduction by Sir Stamford 

Raffles, F. R. £. pp. 361. 

THIS volume is more curious than 
interesting. It consists of translations 
of several of the most popular tales and 
traditions of the Malays. These wild 
and unpolished legends, of compara- 
tively insignificant value of themselves, 
become important, inasmuch as they 
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serve to illustrate the character and cus* 
toms of a people of whom but little in* 
formation has been recorded. In these 
islands, as well as on the continent of 
India, the commencement of authentic 
history can only be dated from tbe in* 
troduction of Mahommedanism ; but 
the elements of an earlier record are 
unquestionably to be traeed in those 
rude narratives founded in a gT eat mea- 
sure on, and consequently explanatory 
of, tbe peculiar institutions and habits 
of the nation with whom they origi- 
nated. Such glimmerings (as Dr. Ley- 
den was accustomed to observe) are 
very faint, but, in the absence of all 
other lights, they are worth pursuing. 
The amiable and learned translator of 
these singular Tales was a man who, 
to an extensive acquaintance with the 
Eastern languages, superadded a re- 
fined taste ana a vivid perception of the 
sublime and beautiful, however rough 
the garb in which it might be enve- 
loped. The death of Dr. Leyden, just 
at the period when the world was most 
likely to reap the fruits of his various 
and indefatigable researches amongst 
Asiatic literature, can never sufficiently 
be deplored. The Author of the 
u Scenes of Infancy,’* died at Java on 
the 28 th August 1811 , after three days 
illness, in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. 

4< By foreign hinds his dying eyes were 
closed, [posed ; 

By foreign hands his decent limbs com- 
By foreign bands his humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers 
mourned." 


Of the heavy and pompous Preface 
attached to this volume by Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles we have only to re- 
atfark, that like the too cumbersome 
tall of a kite, it impedes the flight it 
was intended to assist. Instead of his 
tedious notice of Java, Sir Stamford 
Raffles would have done well to have 
illustrated by notes and references the 
present work, many parts of which, 
unaccompanied as they are by either 
note or comment, are utterly and hope- 
lessly inexplicable. 

The principal person in the follow- 
ing curious legend bears no slight re- 
semblance to Strongback, in the Fairy 
Tale. 

“ The Adventures qf the Champion Badang. 

“ There was a man at Salwang who cul- 
tivated the ground, and who had a slave 
named Badang. He was a native of the 


country of Sayan*, and hi# master was In the 

constant habit or sending him to clear tW 
jungle. It happened on a time that Badang 
had set in the river a snare for fish ; and on 
going next morning te examine it, he found 
no fish ; bnt he found the scales and bones 
of them. These he cleared out into the 
and again prepared the snare; and 


from the seales that were thrown into the 
river on this occasion, H has acquired the 
name of the Scaly River, or Sungey Basis!. 
The same circumstance occurred for several 
days successively, when the curiosity of Ba- 
dang was excited ; 4 and come,* says he, 
* let us try to see what it is that constantly 
eats our fish. 1 Badang accordingly con- 
cealed himself one night among the reeds to 
watch the snare, when he saw a hautu, or 
spectre, who came to eat the fish that were 
caught. His eyes were red ae fire, his hair 
coarse and matted as a basket, his heard 
hanging down to his middle, and in his hand 
was a whittle knife, without the haft ; on 
seeing this he made his heart strong, and 
fortified his courage, and rushed to seize the 
spectre. Having secured it, he said, 4 you 
are constantly coming and eating my n sh , 
but now you perish by me/ The spectrf 
was greatly frightened at Badang’ 8 oration, 
and wished to make his escape, but was un- 
able to effect it. Then said the spectre, 
€ pray don’t kill me, and I will give you any 
gift you please/ Badang listened to this 
proposal : 4 And if I should desire riches,* 
thought he, 4 they would all belong to my 
roaster j or, if I should ask the gift of invi- 
sibility, I might nevertheless die ; but if, in 
like manner, I were to ask for strength to 
perform my master's business, — yes truly— 
that would be of some advantage to me. 
Give me strength then/ said be, 4 so that I 
may he able to rend up by one hand by the 
roots, trees of one or two fathoms girt.' 
‘ Very well,* said the hautu, 4 if you wish 
for strength, I will give it to you, provided 
you "can agree to lick up my vomit/ 4 Very 
well/ said Badang to the hautu. * Vomit, 
and I will eat it up then the spectre vo- 
mited an immense vomit, and Badang swal- 
lowed it up, holding, however, the spectre 
by the beard. When he had eat it up, 
he tried his hand on the largest trees, and 
shivered them to pieces with the greatest 
facility. On this be released the spectre's 
beard, and returned to his master's dwelling, 
shivering all the trees before him, and clear- 
ing away the brushwood with the waving of 
his hand, till he had cleared away the deep 
forest almost like a plain. When his mas- 
ter saw this scene, he enquired who hml 
cleared the forest. Badang replied, 4 1 have 
done it/ 4 How could suen a person os you 
do it/ said his master, 4 and what faculty 
have you for the purpose ?' Then Badang 
related the whole affair to his master, who 
thereupon gave him his freedom. 

Immediately the news reached Singhapu- 
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s% s&d Sri Ratt VioriBi sent to tethe 
Radsing, to appoint him a Radea. One day 
the Raja of Singhapura wished to eat of the 
Ruras leaf, which grows at Cowala Sayang, 
and Badang departed alone in a prow eight 
fathoms in length, with a trunk of a Ca- 
rupas tree for an oar, which was a fathom 
in girt. When he reached Cowala Sayang, 
he ascended the Ruras tree ; but the branch 
of the Ruras tree broke with him, and he 
fell down with his head on a huge stone, 
which stone was split in two ; but not his 
skutl. This stone is still to be seen at Co* 
wals Sayang, and is named Batu Blah, or 
the split stone ; and that said prow, with 
the trunk of the tree which he used for an 
Oar, are still to he seen at Cowala Sayang. 
However Badang returned to Singhapura 
the next day after he set out j bringing with 
him a cargo of plantains, and sugar-canes 
for his fopd. After his meat he again set 
out for Johorlaroa. On a certain occasion, 
the Raja of Singhapura constructed a prow, 
of the kind named Pilang, fifteen fathoms 
in length, at the Raja's residence. When 
it was finished, he ordered fifty men to 
launch it, hut they were unable. It was 
then essayed by two or three hundred, and 
afterwards by two or three thousand, all of 
whom were unable to succeed. Then the 
Raja ordered Badang to attempt it alone, and 
he launched it with such force that it flew 
directly to the opposite shore. After this 
exploit the king appointed him a champion, 

. or halu-balang, and his feme extended even 
to the land of Kling. 

“ There was in we land of Kling, at this 
rime a champion of such amazing force that 
nobody could venture to contend with him, 
who was named Nadi Vijaya Vicrama. This 
personage the Raja of Kling, on hearing of 
the prowess of Badang, sent to Singhapnra 
to eon tend with him in wrestling, desiring 
him to stake seven ships, with their loading, 
on the contest. The champion arrived at 
Singhapura with his seven vessels, and paid 
his respects to Sri Rama Vicrama, inform- 
ing him that he was a champion who had 
come to enter the lists of wrestliug, and the 
stake that he was ready to lay on the issue 
of the contest. The Raja ordered Badang 
to contend with him, and they began the 
contest, and continued to play for some time, 
during which Badang always appeared to 
have the advantage in a small degree. There 
was a huge stone lying before the Raja's hall, 
and the king's champion said to Badang, 

* Let us now come to a serious exertion of 
strength, and lift up this stone, and let him 
be reckoned worsted who shall be unable to 
lift it.' * Very well,* said Badang, * do me 
however the favour to lift it up first.* The 
KMag champion began, and proved unable 
to lift it up; at last, exerting all his 
strength, he lifted it up to his knee, and them 
let it fell. ‘ Now take your turn,* said he, 
to Badamg v * very well,* said Badang, and 


••king up the stone, he poised it easily seve- 
ral times, and then threw it out into the 
mouth of the river, and that is the rock 
which is at this day visible at the point of 
Singhapura. Then the Kling champion de- 
livered up to Badang the seven ships which 
had been staked, with their contents, and 
owned that he was conquered. He then re- 
turned with great sorrow and shame to Kling* 
“ The feme of Badang now reached fej? 
and wide, and at last extended to the land of 
Perlac, where there was a celebrated chain- 
ion named Band rang, of great strength *"4 
igh reputation. When the champion 
heard of the high fame of Badang, he pre- 
sented himself before the Raja, and requested 
his permission to visit Singhapura, and en- 
ter the lists of play with him. The Raja of 
Perlac consented, and sent a maugcubumi, 
named Tun Parpatih Pendek to conduct 
him to Singhapura, and sent a letter along 
with him. When they arrived at Singh** 
pure, they were conducted into the presence 
of Sri Rama Vicrama, surrounded with aU 
his inferior rajas, paramsntries, seda-sidss* 
banderas, and champions, by Maha India 
B'hupala, mounted on an elephant of state, 
and presented the letter of the Raja of Per- 
lac, where it was read by the Rhateb, and 
appeared to be couched in the finest terms. 
Then the Raja, after Tun Parpatih Pendek 
had paid his respects to him, oidared him to 
be seated beside TVmJanhogaDinding, while 
Bandreng seated himself with Badang. .Then 
the Raja enquired of the ambassador ooflrha! 
business his brother Raja had seat him. Ho 
replied, * he has sent me to conduct this 
champion Bandreng to essay his strength 
with Badang. If Bandreng is eonquered, ml 
master is content to quit one storehouse fuff 
of commodities, and if Badang is worsted 
do yon the same.' Sri Rama Vicrama as- 
sented, and appointed them to play next 
morning. Then the Rqa retired, and the 
assembly retired to their place. Then Sr* 
Rama Vicrama summoned Badang, and told 
him, he was to play with Bandreng to- 
morrow. Badang represented that Bandreng 
was the most powerful champion of the time, 
and that no one was reckoned equal to him i 
“ If therefore I should be conquered do uot 
he disconcerted : perhaps, therefore, it may 
he best to invite him this evening to an en- 
tertainment, when I shall endeavour to dis- 
cover if I can contend with him.' The Raja 
assented, and immediately invited Tun Par- 
patih Pendek and Bandreng, with their fol- 
lowers, to an entertainment* They came 
accordingly, and Bandreng and Badang 
were seated together. Then Badang ap- 
proached Bandreng, who immediately press- 
ed his knee down upon that of Badang, but 
Badang quickly extricated himself, and ha- 
ving raised his own knee, pressed down that 
of Bandreng, who could not, with all his 
efforts, raise his knee : this was done so se- 
cretly, that none observed it but themselves. 

After 
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After an hoar's sitting, the ambassador and 
all the men were intoxicated, and asked per- 
mission to retire to their prow. Then Sri 
Rama Vicrama asked Badang if he was ready 
to engage Bandrang, to which he said, * If 
it be your majesty's pleasure, I will encoun- 
ter him to-morrow.' When Tun Parpatih 
Pendek returned on board his vessel, Ban- 
drang requested him to find some method of 
breaking off the contest with Badang, for he 
perceived his strength to be superior. Next 
morning the Raja rose, and when he saw the 
ambassador, he said, * now let us have the 
contest between Bandrang* and Badang.' 

‘ Perhaps,' said the ambassador, * it were 
better to pnt it off altogether, as it may 
possibly excite dissatisfaction between your 
majesty and your younger Brother the Raja 
of Perlae.' Sri Rama Vicrama smiled and 
assented. The Raja then desirld Bandrang 
and Badang to fix a large and heavy iron 
chain behind the strait of Sri Rama, to pre- 
vent the passing of vessels, and they fixed it 
accordingly. Then Tun Parpatih Pendek 
asked permission to take his departure, and 
was furnished with a letter from the Raja to 
his master the Raja of Perlae, and was 
honoured with rich presents; after which 
he set sail and returned to Perlae. The 
R.J. of Perlae had the letter brought 
upon an elephant, and read, at which 
he was greatly delighted. He then asked 
Tun Parpatih Pendek, why he had pre- 
vented the contest between Badang and 
Bandrang. He related what had happened 
at the entertainment, when the Raja was Si- 
lent. After a long time Badang died, and 
was buried at the point of the streights of 
Singhapura ; and when the tidings of his 
death reached the land of Kling, the Raja 
sent two stone pillars, to be raised over his 
pave, as a monument, and these are the pil- 
lars which are still at the point of the bay. 

“ Sri Rama Vicrama reigned a long time, 
and had two children, a son and a daughter, 
the name of the son was Dosya Raja, who 
was extremely handsome, and in beauty of 
countenance excelled all his contemporaries. 
When he grew un he married the daughter 
of Tun Popatih Parmuka Baijaia, who was 
named Dosya Putic. The Rajahs daughter 
•Iso married the son of Popatih Pormuka 
Baijaja, and all the parties lived long in 
great success. After a long time, the end 
of the earthly period of Sri Rama Vicrama 
arrived, and he departed from this vain world, 
and was succeeded by his son Dosya Raja : 
his queen had a ton named Raja Secander 
Zulkawneini." 


[lilt. 


From this tale, \vhich we have given 
at length, our readers may form some 
idea of tne character of this singular 
volume. In whose possession we would 
ask, are the “ Tales of the Peri,” trans- 
lated by Dr. Leyden? The publication 
of these sprightly Romances would in* 


deed be adding materially to our stores 
of Oriental Literature. 

5. Don Juan. Canios III. IV. V. 18*1. 

12 mo. pp* 218 . 

6 . Gordon, a Tale , a poetical Revietv of Don 

Juan. 8 vo. pp. 79. 

V [Reviewed by a Correspondent.] 

OUR readers will, at least many of 
them, be surprised at our thus bring- 
ing to their notice Don Juan, of which 
the very name is construed to be the 
watchword of Licentiousness. But the 
book will not of course be admitted 
into regular families $ and we solemn- 
ly declare, that we would not exchange 
our humble intellectual situation for 
all the glory of this mighty Poet, if we 
were obliged to adopt also his mind. 
To us that appears the caldron of a 
volcanick crater, from whence issue 
those burning torrents of lava, which 
appear in Manfred, in Cain, and other 
works of horrible sublimity. In short 
we consider him, in his moving form, 
as an Archangel ruined ; andthe accusa- 
tions of Plagiarism are like bringiug 
forward imitations used by Gamck ; 
as if a man either was, or ever covdd 
be, great by Plagiarism alone. They 
must have no soul, who can see no 
grandeur or beauty, (to us another 
figure) in this versatile inhabitant Of 
the poetical sky; sometimes parading 
slowly along with the awful grandeur 
of the comet ; sometimes coruscating 
like an Aurora Borealis, and illuminat- 
ing with shifting colours the glassy 
summit of an Ice Mountain, or else 
gleaming beautifully light and azure 
between dark clouds. 

We have, however, only two motives, 
so far as concerns Don Juan, for in- 
troducing this Review ; one to exhibit 
the finest passage which we ever read, 
or probably ever shall, concerning fe- 
male beauty, in confutation of the 
charge of Plagiarism, and secondly in 
order to defend the measure which he 
uses. 


“ Round her she made an atmosphere of lift. 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife. 
With all we can imagine of the skies ; 

And pure, as Psyche, ere she grew a wife. 
Too pure even for the purest human ties ; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel. 

p. 40. Cant. HI. at. Ixxrr. 
Chatterton’s famous lines, 

“ Brown as the filbert!, bursting from the 
shell, 

Bfowaas the nappy ale at Hoe-tida fame] 
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po bfovattho crooked riagi** fcatly fell 
Ow the neck of the ell-beauteous dame — 

are far inferior. We cannot dismiss 
the poetry without expressing our hor- 
ror at the bitterness with which he 
has attacked certain literary charac- 
ters. Can the Author lay his hand to 
his heart, and say “ Homo sum?" It is 
littleness of mind in so brilliant a 
(Genius to notice his adversaries, for 
their darts would not stick in his 
shield ; and cruelty to express himself 
towards them in the harsn manner he 
has done. 

Now for the measure commonly used 
by Lord Byron. There is something in 
the English decasyllabic lines, even as 
amended by Pope, which wants die 
improvement made upon the Harpsi- 
chord by the Grand Piano. It nas 
let the caesura fall where it 
may, a tiresome monotonous chant,— 
the oppressing sense of which nothing 
cars, overcome but the vigour of the 
style, and the fineness of the ideas. 
Xn the f'Rape of the Lock,” the 
** Mom” ^na Sheridan’s “ Monody,*’ 
the native imperfection of the deca- 
syllabic line is completely lost in the 
supetb drapery with whicn it is array- 
ed. Lord Byron very well knew that 
these couplers, when not animated, were 
mere church-bells tolling— ding— dong 
—sing — song; and therefore he adopts 
a more sprightly and colloquial mea- 
sure, in which he can use those lighter 
and attractive figures that the church- 
ben nature of the decasyllabic would 
not permit, without reducing the mat- 
ter to burlesaue. Heading Tong poems 
in the ola solemn decasyllabics, 
is actually swimming down Lethe, 
where we cannot go far without 
making for the shore, lest we should 
£*11 asleep and be drowned. JBut the 
sprightly measure adopted by Lord 
Bypm, relieved as it is by scintilla- 
tions of wit, lively digressions, and the 
colloquial form, renders a long poem 
merely a story, told in a very dramatic, 
pleasant, attractive manner. Strict 
Aristotelian criticism may occasionally 
jevrft at the variegated materials of the 
costume of this measure, as rather too 
flippant for the serious Muse, but then 
the author attunes the lyre to the so- 
lemn and the sublime. Exquisite in- 
deed. sue. .many of thehymns and epi- 
sodes thus 4 introduced. But we shall 
cp^ude with giving an instance or twa 
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where the stiff grenadier character of 
the old ten-syllable chiming in couplets, 
would not admit lively ana appropriate 
illustrations, but compel the author to 
use some tame, vapid, spiritless forma- 
lity of expression. 

“ The insults too of every servile glutton, 
Who all the time were eating up his mutton.** 
Cant. 111. st. xlri. 
Now “ mutton eating” would be re- 
jected, as infra dignitatem by the prim 
decasyllabic. How would he snuff up 
his nose and knit his brows at the fol- 
lowing. — 

u Yet a fine family is a fine thing 
(Provided they dont come in after dinner)., 
Tis beautiful to see a matron bring [her). 
Her children up (if nursing them don’t thm 
Like cherubs round an altar-piece they ding 
To the fire aide (a tight to touch a sinner). 
A lady with her daughters or her nieces. 
Shine like a guinea and seven shilling pieces.” 

We shall now proceed to u Gordon f 
a poem which is partly a burlesque pa- 
rody on the style of Don Juan ; riartly 
a sacrifice of praise offered at the snrine 
of talent; and partly arguments prov- 
ing its immoral tendency ( Preface).— 
The lines are occasionally of high cha- 
racter— 


“ He deigns no more to he a citizen, 

Where others live j but in his own alcove, 
Built by his own bright genius, where the 
ken 

Of greatest minds can scarcely penetrate. 

He sits exalted and in regal state.*' 

Cant. xxiv. p. 28. 

“ Between the heavens and earth he proudly 
stands. 

And what above is passing soon descries ; 
Quicker than lightning he his wings ex- 
pands;— 

To reach the flying phantom then he flies. 
And with gigantic force grasps with his hands, 
• Draws from the stars, and filters through 
the skies* 

Those fine ideas we transported read. 

Which often seem almost himself to exceed. 

Cant, xxxiii. 


For our parts, we never could vimH- 
cate the taste with which Don Juan 
has been brought upon our stage, and 
heartily wish that it had from tne first 
been prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. It seems to us just as disgust- 
ing a9 fitting up a chamel-housc like 
Vauxhall ; as taking the history of 
the villanies, debaucheries, murders, 
trial, execution, and judgment after 
death of an accomplished impenitent 
criminal, and decorating these horrors 

with 
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with all the fairy charms of pleasurable 
and attractive embellishments, the aw- 
ful sympathy exited by a ghost, and 
the sportive tricks of an ingenious buf- 
foon. This jumble may be accounted 
for, first, by its derivation from the mid- 
dle ages, having been first written un- 
der the title of “ El combibado de Pie- 
dra,” by Tirso de Molina ; and secondly, 
by its being in the Spanish taste, of which 
Moliere thus spealts, “ partie dans le 
gout Espagnol, par la multi plicite des 
incidens, qui naissent Tun aprfcs l'autre 
sansque Tun naissede l’autre necessaire- 
ment. (Euvr . de Moliere, i. xxviii. Ed. 
l2mo. 1750. 

REVELS OF KENILWORTH. 

7. Leneham’s Letter , describing the mam - 
Jicent Pageants presented before Queen Eli- 
zabeth, at Kenilworth Castle , tn 1575, 
repeatedly referred to in the Romance <f 
Kenilworth ; with an Introductory Prtface, 
Glossarial and Explanatory Notes . 6 vo« 
pp. 114. Burn. 

8. Gascoigne's Princely Pleasures , with the 
Masque intended to have been presented 
brfore Quern Elizabeth, at Kenilworth 
Castle , in 1575; with an Introductory 
Memoir and Notes. 8 vo. pp. 104. Burn. 

THE Retels of Kenilworth, as con- 
veyed to us by contemporary writers, 
are the most perfect example of human 
extravagance and conceit. The taste 
that produced them is gone, the scene 
of their performance is a heap of ruins, 
and their memory no farther regarded, 
than as it illustrates the absurdities of 
the age. Preserved by the affectation 
of eye-witnesses, they have become a . 
fund for modern writers : the Antiquary 
numbers them among a Sovereign s 
V Progresses,” while tne Novelist re- 
gards them as an incident for his tale : 
yet never was history so outraged as by 
their intfodnction.For their sake has the 
Author of Kenilworth departed from 
his plan, fallen into a culpable ana- 
chronism, and rendered his Romance a 
collection of misrepresentations. But, 
after all has been urged against them, 
they form an epoch in the reign of our 
greatest Queen ; and, when we consi- 
der that they have been illustrated by 
an eminent Antiquary, the condensing 
of their relation into k trifling space 
will not be deemed an unprofitable la- 
bour. 

Tk rejoicings commence on Satur- 
day, July 9 , 1575, when the Queen ar- 
rived at Long Ickington, near Kenil- 


worth, and reached the castle about 
eight in the evening, where she was 
met by “ one of the ten Sibyls,'* who 
prophesied a long and prosperous reign 
to her Majesty, in some lines written 
by Mr. William Hunnis, Master of the 
Chapel Royal : 

u All hail, all hail, thrice-happy prince, I 
am Silrylta , she, 

Of future chance, and after-hops, fore-shew- 
ing what shall be. 

As now the dew of heavenly gifts fuU thick 
on you doth fall, 

E’en so shall virtue more and more augment 
your yean withal. 


And so pass forth in peace (Q Prinee of high 
and worthy praise :) 

The God that governs all in all increase your 
happy days.” 

As the Queen approached the gate, 
a gigantic porter, m the character of 
Hercules, presenting the keys of the 
castle to her Majesty, addressed her in 
some complimentary verses, the pro- 
duction of one Badger, M. A. In the 
tilt-yard stood a female attended by two 
nymphs, styling herself “ the Lady of 
the Lake,” who related the various for- 
tunes of Kenilworth, and her seclusion 
from the Conquest, to the Qaeciv’a 
arrival. As the procession passed on, 
they came to a bridge adorned with the 
gifts of several deities ; birds of Sflva* 
nus ; fruits of Pomona ; com of Ce- 
res ; wine of Bacchus ; fish of Nep- 
tune; arms of Mars; and musical 
instruments of Apollo. Over the gate 
was an escutcheon, wreathed with ivy, 
and inscribed with the following lines, 
descriptive of the divinities and then: 
presents, composed by Master Paten ; 
the words in italics being in gold : 

€t Ad Majestatem Regiam. 
u Jupiter hue certos corneas te tender© 
greasus, 

Coelicolas Princeps actutum eonvoeSt ©nines : 
Obaequium pnestare jubet TVri quemque be- 
trignum. [tus. 

Unde suas Sjlvanu moo, Pomoaeque fire#- 
Alma Ceres fruges, hilmantia vina limns, 
Neptunus pisces, tela et tutantia Mason, 
Suave meloe Phoebus, solidam loaganquesa- 
lutem. [preebent : 

Dii Tibi Regina hsec (cbm am Dignusima) 
Hoc Tibi, cum Domino, dedit et so werda 
Kenelmi V* 



* These lines may he thus paraphrased : 
u Great Jove, who views thy pomp approach- 
inguigh* 

Convenes the senate of the stony sky. 
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Some similar verses, written, by Dr. 
Mulcaster, were recited by an actor in 
the habit of a Poet ; after which she 
was received into the court with a con- 
cert of music, and a discharge of guns 
and fireworks. 

The morning of Sunday was employ- 
ed in divine service, the afternoon in 
music, and the evening in an exhibition 
of fireworks on the Take : these, says 
Gascoigne, “ when all men thought 
they had been quenched, they would 
rise and mount out of the water again, 
and burn very furiously until they were 
utterly consumed." But their effect is 
better described by Laneham, in words 
which leave us in doubt whether he 
was the greater coxcomb or coward : 

At night 1st*, as though Jupiter the 
lest night had forgot for business, or for- 
borne tor courtesy and quiet, part of his wel- 
come unto her Highness appointed, now en- 
tering at the first into bis purpose mode- 
rately (as mortals do) with a warning-piece 
or two, proceeding on with increase, till at 
last the Altiionant displays me his main 
power ; with blaze of burning darts dying to 
and firp, beams of stars coruscant, streams 
and nail of fiery sparks, lightnings of wild- 
fire on water and land, flight and shooting 
Of thunderbolts, all with such continuance, 
terror, and vehemency, that the heavens 
thundered, the waters surged, the eflkh 
shook, and in such sort surely, as had we not 
been assured that the fulminant deity was 
all hot in amity, and could not otherwise tes- 
tify his welcome unto her Highness, it would 
naye made me, for roypart, as hardy as I am, 
very vengeably afraid. Tnisado lasted until the 
midnight was passed, that it seemed well 
with me soon after, when I found me in my 
cabin. And this for the second day/* 

The diversions were discontinued on 
Monday, from the oppressive heat, till 
the evening, when tne Queen rode oat 
to the chace. During her return by 
torchlight, an Ifombre Salvagio (or wild 
man of the woods) presented himself 
before her, with a set speech, composed 
*• on a sudden'* by Gaacotgne himaelf. 
The ingenuity of its cadences is its 
chief merit : the savage, seemingly sur- 
prised at tne cavalcade, inquires of 

Bach god he bids some bounteous present 
bear: 

Far thee, 8ytvaows brings the tribes of air ; 
Pomona fruits; be* corn doth Ceres twine', 
And ruddy Bacchus pours the soothing wine. 
Fish Neptune proffers; Mars the warlike dart; 
Phoebus the lyric charm and healing art. 
These art immortal gifts : — • her lord, her 
tower. 

Thus Kenelro’s pile surrenders to thy power. 


Echo what glorious 'dames hate visited 
the forest* which she answers in bis 
own words *, After rehearsing the sa- 
lutation at the gate, the music, and pre* 
seats, he informs the Queen of the uni- 
versal joy at her coming, and concludes 
with praying for her perpetual felicity. 
He then hurled an oaken sapling 
which he carried in his hand into the 
air, which nearly occasioned a serious 
accident; for in falling to the ground 
it almost struck her Majesty’s hone, 
who started, and disordered the com* 
pany : but the Queen, seeing the anx- 
iety of her attendants, exclaimed, “ N# 
hurt, no hurt,*’ and returned to the 
castle. 

Tuesday was principally occupied 
with music and dancing ; in the even- 
ing the Queen walked over the bridge, 
where she was received with an elegant 
concert, performed on the water. 

Wednesday the whole party went 
hunting ; a fine stag was turned out, 
who, alter affording mem great amuse- 
ment, took refuge in the lake, where 
the watermen seized him; his life, 
however, was spared at the Queen's 
command, with the loss of his ears as 
a ransom. 

Thursday commenced with a sport 
peculiar to that country : — thirteen 
tears f were brought into the inner 
court, who proved themselves superior 
to the bear-dogs pitted against them. 
The second royal diversion was a dis- 
play of several teats of agility by an Ita- 
lian, whose evolutions were performed 
with so much ease, that Laneham 
doubts whether he were a man or a 
spirit J. Another exhibition of fire- 
works took place in the evening, with 
a discharge of cannon, and lasted about 

* The following lines are a short specimen: 
Man. “ And who cave all these gifts ? 

I pray thee (Echo) say. 

Wm it not he> who (bat of late) 
This building here did lay ? 

Dudley.” 


Echo. 


Maw. “ Well, Echo, tell me yet, 

How might I come to see 
The comely Queen of whom we talk ? 
Oh were she now by thee. 

Echo. By thee/* 

f “ Enough (says Laneham) for quest 
[inquest], and one for a challenge, an need 
were.” 

X He finishes the dispute by supposing 
that the follow's back was “ metalled like a 
lamprey, that has no bogs, hots 1 urn film a 
lute-string.” 
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two hours.— No rejoicings were per- 
formed on the Friday and Saturday, on 
account of the weather. With the lat- 
ter day concluded the first week of the 
royal visit. * 

On Sunday, July l^the sports re- 
commenced, in consequence ot a change 
of weather. The morning was taken 
up with divine service, and a “ fruitful 
sermon.*’ In the afternoon a wedding 
was solemnized before the Queen, as 
follows*— First came 16 bachelors of 
the parish, in their holiday clothes, 
but dressed without any uniform, 
“ some boots and no spurs, this spurs 
and no boots, and he again neither one 
nor other,’* each bearing a blue bride- 
lace on a sprig of broom (rosemary not 
growing in that country) fastened on 
his left arm (as the heart lies on that 
side) with an alder-pole for a spear. 
Secondly, the bridegroom, in his fa- 
ther’s worsted jacket, a high-crowned 
straw hat, harvest gloves on his hands, 
and an inkhom at his back. It was no 
small addition to the merriment, that 
this fellow was lame of one leg, and 
spoiled his carriage by a formal awk- 
wardness. Thirdly, six morrice dan- 
cers, a personification of Maid Marian, 
and a fool ; three village lasses (aetatis 
30) bearing cakes, ana a countryman 
with a freckled face and red hair, car- 
rying the bride-cup, which, to his tor- 
ment, was infested by flies. These 
were succeeded by the bride, supported 
by two of her neighbours : her age is 
not exactly ascertained, one copy read- 
ing thirty, and another thirty-five years 
old, but ner personal attractions admit 
of no dispute ; she is described as being 
“ of colour brown-bay, not very beau- 
tiful, indeed, but ugly, foul, and ill- 
favoured: yet marvellous fond of the 
office, because she heard say she should 
dance before the Queen, in which feat 
she thought she would foot it as finely 
as thtebest.*' Lastly, came, by two and 
two, twelve bride-maids, who seem to 
have excelled the lady, being no more 
fit for her than (t a tureen-ladle for a 
porridge-pot.” 

The company then passed into the 
court-yard, where new diversions were 
prepared for them. A Quintain * was 


* A pest with a revolving top, at which 
horsemen charged with a spear; whoever 
misted ’it was received with loud hisses, and 
whoever hit it was immediately stricken by 
a bag of sand which swang round, unless 
possessed of uncommon swiftness. 


set up, at which the bride-groom ran 
the first course, but without success, on 
account of the unruliness of his steed ; 
nor were his companions more fortu- 
nate. This was followed by an enter- 
tainment of ancient date, intituled, 
“ The Coventry Play , in commemo- 
ration of the massacre of the Danes, on 
St. Brice’s Day, 1012 f.” The pageant 
here exhibited before the Queen was 
formerly peculiar to the city of Coven- 
try; but was, in the reign oi Elizabeth, 
abolished through the Puritans, whose 
illiberal spirit deeply injured the trade 
of that town by lessening the demand 
for its manufactures. It was in this 
encounter that the memorable Captain 
Cox so distinguished himfelf as to be 
celebrated in the pages of Jonson and 
Laneham J. The Danes were at first 
victorious, but afterwards overcome and 
led captive, for the sake of historical 
justice. Tlie Queen, being taken up 
with some dancing in her own cham- 
ber, saw little of this engagement, and 
therefore ordered it to be repeated on 
the Tuesday following. 

After the play, “ an ambrosial ban- 
quet, 1 ' consisting of 300 dishes, wa» 
served before the Queen ; she ate but 
little, for which reason no care waa 
tafcen about the feast, the courses being 
disorderly placed and profusely wasted. 
A dramatic spectacle was then present- 
ed, but Gascoigne, whose business it 
was to preserve such pieces, has entirely 
omitted it, and Laneham merely re- 
marks, that it was well performed, and 
lasted above two hours. A splendid 
masque was in preparation, but the 
lateness of the nignt prevented its exhi- 
bition, nor did it ever after take place. 

{To be continued L) 


9. Berkeley Manuscripts. Abstracts and 
Extracts of Smyth’s Lives of the Berke- 
leys, illustrative of ancient Manners and 
the Constitution y including all the Pedi- 
grees in that ancient Manuscript. To 
which are annexed a copious Bistory of the 
Castle and Parish of Berkeley, consisting 
of matter never btfore published, and Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes qf Dr. Jenner. By 
Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, M. A. F. S. A. 
Author of" British Mooachism,” 

4to.pp. 242. Nichols and Son. 


T This ceremony is commonly, hut erro- 
neously, associated with that of St. Blaze’s 
Day. See vol. XCI. part ii. pp. 44, 45. 

t See some particulars of Captain Cox, 
vol. XCI. part ii. pp. 818, 813. 

MR. 
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MR. Stayth's Manuscripts, as com- 
piled entirely from record, private 
archives, wills, and various unpublished 
legal documents, must, if they extend- 
ed beyond the dry details of mere ab- 
stracts, present much occasional matter 
of general interest. Sir William Dug- 
dale has limited his Baronage in tne 
main to the necessary materials for 
proving the descent only,andconcatenat- 
ing the pedigrees. Mr. Smyth’s book is, 
on the contrary, biographical, but the 
matter of that biography, as the work 
was not written for the publick, often 
consists of the details ot a Chancery- 
suit, or the effects of a lease, or a fine, 
or other private legal documents of in- 
terest or importance to the family only. 
In short Mr. Smyth’s volumes contain 
all that the evidence-room and the na- 
tional records report concerning the 
Berkeley family. A member of the 
family, even if ne wished to have a com- 
pfcte copy of the lives, and retained 
nO property mentioned therein, would 
fi *w hi ift se lf woefully at a loss for en- 
tertainment, if he imposed upon him- 
self the task of completely reading them 
through. Without an interest no one 
reads a law-book ; and such, for pages 
together, is often Mr. Smyth’s ; because 
the injunction under which he wrote 
his history was, to relate and record all 
he could find relative to the members 
add property of the Berkeley family. 
R*fcders,therefore,with the volumes be- 
fore them, would most certainly skip ; 
and not reading through steadily, with 
the intention of Mr. F. (i. e. of culling 
the illustrative and curious matters, 
mentioned in the Tide) would dismiss 
the work with little more feelings of 
fespect than they would a family char- 
tulary. But sucn an opinion would be 
great injustice to the memory of Mr. 
SAiyth. The general law-character of 
his ^cfrk was compulsory ; but, like an 
abf£ and eloquent pleader, he enlivens 
his heavy matter with numerous archae- 
ological, historical, and biographical 
sketches, of high value and curiosity, 
because deduced from the unpublished 
Sources of record and manuscript. 

Wherever, therefore, anything has a 
publick or curious genealogical or to- 
pographical bearing, it is carefully ab- 
stracted, because not to be found in 
any other book. More would have 
been wrong. It would be a most im- 
pudent outrage and insult to the family 
to publish the whole of Smyth, for it 
would lay before the publick abstracts 


of the title-deeds to theit estates, and 
subject them to annoy wees insuperable. 

The subjects in Ml F.’s extracts are 
very multifarious, but they are made 
with the taste. ty)d judgment of an ex- 
perienced antiquary. No room is 
thrown away upon trite subjects, hack- 
nied in the histories of England. On 
the contrary, passages are selected 
which are highly in contrast with any 
thing known or modem. To give any 
summary of them, they are so nume- 
rous, would be to form an index, and 
therefore we must confine ourselves to 
certain extracts, which show how ad- 
mirably the accounts of our ancient no- 
bility were checked, and what complete 
farmers they were made under abbots 
and pious instructors. 

“ Every daye's and every meale’a milke of 
every cowe was rated to tne inferior servant 
at wnat quantity of butter and cheese might 
be raised from them, according to the sea- 
sons, the pasture where fed, &c. Much of 
this Lorde’s woll was yearly put out to spin- 
ninge for mekinge of cloth, as also for the 
clotninge of the poor; the charges* 1 &c. 
written in Latin.” p. 1 00. 

« Thomas, second Lord Berkeley (temp. 
Ed.I.) kept a largenumber of manors in his own 
hands, and had horses for draught and service, 
mares for breed and labour, oxen for draught 
and stall, bullocks, steers, kine, hayfora, and 
calves; sheep for the butcher, store, and 
breed ; swine, as boars, sowes, hogs, porkets, 
shootes, and pigs ; geese for breed and the 
larder; capons, hens, cockrells, pullets, and 
chickens ; ducks and mallards ; peacocks * 
pigeons, goats, kids, and bees ; wheat, bar- 
ley, pease, oats ; rye and fetches ; drage, 
pUcorne, mixtilin, brotcorne, &c. Each 
second or third year the seed was exchanged 
from one manor to another; beanes were 
set by the band, and in the bame leazed in 
the eare, and by the come, part of his wheat 
for seed. The same agriculture was practi- 
sed in 1692. 

“ The cattle were moved from one manor to 
another at certain seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to the difference of the soil, deep- 
ness of the feeding, and the dryness or mois- 
ture of the grounds. 

“ The eldest of the sheep were drawne 
out for millions, to be fritted for mutton for 
butchers, and provision of the house ; * howe 
the famines at first seasons of the y eare were 
severed from the ewes and weatner-sheep, 
and Howe when in October the rams were 
brought back to the ewes, they were not all ad- 
mitted at one time, but tome reserved for 
fourteen or sixteen dayes after, until the for- 
mer gamesters had wasted their strength ; 
by which meanes of these fresh new-comers 
scarce an ewe went barren. ” p. 106 . 
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In p. 188 wc have the following ao* 
count of a capital female sportsman. 
Besides hunting, which was quite fa- 
miliar, she [Catherine Lady of Lord 
Henry] 

it delighted in her cros-bowe, keeping 
commonly ft cast or two of marlins, which 
sometimes she mewed in her own chamber, 
which fklconry cost her husband each year 
one or two gowns and kirtles spoyled by 
their pmtinges ; used her long-bowe, and 
was in those dayes amongst her servants so 

g ood an archer at butts, that her side by 
er was not the weaker, whose bows, airowes, 
gloves, bracer, scarfe, and other lady-like ac- 
commodations, I have seen, and heard her- 
self speak of them in her elder years.” 

Another curious passage shall be se- 
lected from among tne many contained 
in this interesting work. It relates to 
the same Lady Catharine Berkeley : 

« Conception and Sex qf the Offspring 
presumed to be under Human Power ■ Phy- 
sician and surgeon united — ‘Being, in the 1 6th 
of Elizabeth, the mother of three daughters, 
and almost without hope of more children, 
especially of a son, which she, for tbe con- 
tinuance of her house and her husband's 
name, much desired, extreamly grieving that 
the male line of this ancient family should 
end in her default, as she accompted it, she 
acquainted Mr. Francis Aylworth therewith, 
then of Kington Magna in Warwickshire, a 
little old wensh man, but an excellent well- 
read practized chinirgeon and physician, 
and for many years a gentleman lodged in 
their house. He gave her hope of concep- 
tion, yea of a son, if she and her Lord would 
for a few months be ruled by him. This, 
in a private conference between these three, 
was agreed upon, and promised to be ob- 
served. . 

* Children are given to men ; 

* It's God that giveth them.' 

She conceived, and within one year after this 
communication brought forth a son called 
Thomas, father of the Lord George, of 
whom 1 am next to write, to her unspeak- 
able comfort, but never conceived after? 
what time Mr. Aylworth told me this story, 
about foa years after at Callowdon, which I 
have at second hand heard also, that this Lord 
hath privately told to some others. He add- 
ed, that, some months or thereabouts be- 
fore her time of delivery, she sent for him, 
and kept him with her ; and he (out of what 
observation I know not) being confident she 
went with a son, offered to wane with her 
10Z. to 30Z. that soc it was. She accepted 
the offer, most willing, no doubt, to loose 
had the wager been thirty hundred. As 
apone as she was delivered, and understood 
it was a son, the first word she spake was, 
‘ Carry Aylworth his thirty pound,' which 


purposely she had iayd ready in geld In her 
chamber.*' p. 207. 

A particular “ Declaration of the 
Funeral” of this Lady Berkeley is print- 
ed in our vol. LXXaIX. part i. p. 23* 

Mr. Fosbroke’s biographical account 
of Dr. Jenner is masterly and friendly, 
of unquestionable truth, but not adula- 
lory. The whole of it is a very-inte- 
resting piece of confectionery, making 
a good show on the table. We shall 
not make long extracts. Dr. Jenner*# 
paper on the Cuckoo, published in 
1788, 

( * proved the very singular fact, that the infant 
cuckoo, reared from the egg in a sparrow** 
nest, expelled the young of that bird, by 
placing them upon its shonlder, on a depres- 
sion, which nature gives for the purpose on 
the back of the unfledged cuckoo, and throw- 
ing them out of the nest.” 

Upon this Mr. F. comments thus : 

“ It was not within the Doctor's plan t» 
notice the extraordinary aid to Divinity to 
be derived from this phenomenon. It 
shows, by a very dove- tailing analogy, the 
absurd practice of reasoning a prion con- 
cerning the conduct of Deity, and of coureo 
the unphilosophical proceedings of Infidels. 
The natural history of the cuckoo shows the 
infinite variety of the Laws of Creation, 
some absolute anomalies, compared with 
others.” p. 994. 

It is upon this a priori reasoning, 
concerning the conduct of Deity, that 
God cannot be triune, that he cannot 
have a son, &c. &c. that Paine's “Aae 
of Reason,’* and the Unitarian book# 
are founded ; though every philosopher 
and logician knows, that such opinions 
must be derived from a priori reason* 
ing concerning Deity, which is unphi- 
losophical ana founaationless. 

In p. 232 we find a jeu tT esprit of 
Dr. Jenner’s translated by Mr. F. 
into Latin Verse of the first character. 

Of other matters, we can only say, 
the families descended from the Berke- 
leys, in the time of Mr. Smyth (ab- 
1050) will find their pedigrees given 
by Mr. F. provided they are to be 
found in the MS. — The matters con- 
cerning the local History are of an 
entertaining character, particularly that 
awful account of the flood, here copied 
from our Miscellany for 17^2, p. 306. 

We dismiss this curious and interest- 
ing work with returning our sincere 
thanks to its industrious and intelligent 
Author for this valuable accession to our 
historical and archaeological library. 

10. Obser - 
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10. Observations on Focal Music. By W. 
Kitchener, M. D. pp. 80. 


THE worthy Author of the present 
volume is one of the greatest benefac- 
tors to suffering humanity of which 
the present age can boast ; for whilst 
the utmost results that mortal genius 
has hitherto been able to accomplish 
have been confined to the gratification 
of one, or at least two, of the Senses, 
Doctor Kitchener has contrived to ml- 
juste* to the delight of the whole five. 
The sight, touch, taste, smell, and 
hearing, of the present generation, have 
Oil been laid under incalealable obliga- 
tions to the multifarious erudition of 
this illustrious “ Secretary for the Home 
Department, ** this Purveyor General of 
all sorts of food, aerial and substantial, 
to the innumerable family of the 
S e n ac t . In a word, the charter of our 
nature does not appear to have furnish- 
ed us with the means of enjoying a 
•ingle gratification, either solid or in- 
^dloottaftl, to the improvement of which 
Dr. Kitchener's Precepts (peptic, gas- 
tronomic, olfactory, or musical,) will 
not be found in some degree to conduce. 
Ate yon short-sighted ? *He will forth- 
with hand you tne third edition of his 
Practical Observations on Telescopes , 
Opera Glasses , and Spectacles . Does 
your Taste need any refinement ? He 
will educate your palate, by reading yon 
a gastronomic lecture from the fourth 
edition of bis Cook's Oracle ; or lead 
you to scent , in all the luxuriousness of 
imagination, the delicious fumes of the 
thousand and one savoury dishes he 
has taught us (with such exquisite 
science and ingenuity) to prepare. 
Finally, should the planet of discord 
sway m the ascendant with you, he 
ean immediately still the stormy pas- 
sions of your soul, by breathing forth 
strains of power 


“ To sooth the savage breast, 

To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.* 

In short, he will breathe into your 
" dull ear,” in the twinkling of a gnat's 
eye, half a hundred English Melodies', 
pom the original scores , and early 
printed copies — in his own library! 

Apropos of the Doctor’s Observations 
on Vocal Music . 

This is a very pleasant and unassum- 
ing little volume, and contains direc- 
tions not only likely to be useful to 
professional persons, but also to ama- 
teurs. The emphasis of music has 
long been neglected. Thus, in some 


of our much celebrated songs, we have 
the finest part of the melody dwelling 
upon some insignificant preposition or 
conjunction ot the least possible im- 
portance in the line. All these are 
very deservedly deprecated in the vo- 
lume before us. This subject has, 
however, been discussed at large, both 
by Sheridan and Walker. 

The advice to professional singers is 
here repeated from a former work of 
Dr. Kitchener's. The remarks are 
valuable j but we cannot approve of 
these eternal quotations from his own 
books. It is unworthy a man capable, as 
our author is, of saying something fresh 
and smart whenever occasion may re- 
quire. 

Dr. Kitchener is averse to the mo- 
dern style of embellishing songs. He 
prefers, and with good reason, tne omis- 
sion of the fantastical apogiatura . 


“ The chef*^ oeuvre of difficulty (says 
he,j is a plain English Ballad, which is, 

* when unadorned, adorned the most 
and indeed will hardly admit, of any 
ornament beyond an apogiatura : this 
style of song is less understood than 
any; and though apparently, from its 
simplicity, very easy— -yet to warble 
a ballad with graceful expression, re*, 
quires quite as much real judgment, 
and attentive consideration ofeveiy 
note and every syllable, as it does* to 
execute the most difficult Brovina— 
the former is an appeal to the heart— 
the latter merely plays about the ear, 
and seldom excites any sensation be- 
yond. 

“ Who would not rather hear Miss 
Stephens sing an old ballad than any 
bravura ? — although her beautiful voice 
is equally calculated to give every effect 
to the most florid song. 

“ The general admiration pretended 
to be given to Italian music is a despi- 
cable piece of affectation— yet vanity 
prevails so much over the very sense of 
pleasure, that the Italian Opera is more 
frequented by |>eople of rank than any 
other public diversion, who, to avoid 
the imputation of want of taste, submit 
to some hours of painful attendance on 
it every week, ana talk of it in raptures 
which their hearts never felt. 

“ Dr. Burney says, ( an elegant and 
graceful melody, exquisitely sung by a 
fine voice, is sure to engage attention* 
and to create delight, without instru- 
mental assistance. In a solo, performed 
by a great master, the less the accompa - 
ntmeni is heard the better. Hence it 

should 
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should seem as if the harmony of accu- 
mulated vocal parts, or the tumult of 
instrumental, was no more than suc- 
cedaneum to a mellifluous voice, or 
single instrument of the first class.* 

“ Pathos, or expression, says Dr. 
Beattie, ‘ is the chief excellence of 
music. Without this, it may amuse 
the ear, it may give a little exercise to 
the mind of the hearer, it may for a 
moment withdraw our attention from 
the anxieties of life, it may shew the 
performer’s dexterity, the skill of the 
composer, and the merit of the instru- 
ments, and in all or any of these ways 
it may afford a slight pleasure, but with- 
out engaging tne affections it can 
never yield that permanent, useful, and 
heartfelt satisfaction — which legisla- 
tures, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
have expected from it.* 

“ The finest compositions frequently 
fail of producing half the impression 
they are capable of making on the 
mind, from being sung with an injudi- 
cious emphasis, or a false accent— 
which is very easily caught, and is ex- 
tremely difficult to cure. 

“To guard against this frequent fault,a 
singer must endeavour to find a judicious 
friend, who can and will set him right 
when he misses the poetical accent ; 
which is the sin that doth most easily be- 
setan ear of high musical susceptibility. 

“ Tosi very judiciously says, * The 
correction of friends that have know- 
ledge instructs very much ; but still 
greater advantage may be gained from 
the 'ill-natured critics; for the more 
intent they are to discover defects, the 
greater benefit may be received from 
them, and without any obligation.* 
“He should be provided with different 
sets of graces and cadences, &c. for 
each air, so that when encored he may 
not continually repeat the same like a 
barrel organ : — to avoid this most effec- 
tually, if he is ambitious of attaining 
the highest rank in his profession, he 
should be provided with at least two 
or three musical admirers ; defects not 
observed by one, another may easily 
correct for you. 

A most accomplished and agreeable 
songstress, who was universally allowed 
to sing with more good taste and good 
sense than any of ner contemporaries, 
assured one of my friends that sne owed 
the uniform excellence of her perform- 
ance to an honest old German violon- 
cello player, who had discrimination to 
hear when she deviated from her usual 


pure style (which first-rate artists some- 
times do), and candour and kindness 
enough to tell her his real opinion. 
Before she sung she rehearsed before 
her old friend, and begged him to point 
out every thing he thought might be 
mended, which he commonly did in 
these words, ‘ Pray, madame, do dat 
passage ofer akain, and ting [think] 
all de dime you zing.* 

“ Jonathan Battishill, who had con- 
siderable practice as a' singing-master, 
used to say he had quite as much trou- 
ble in unteaching his pupils what they 
did wrong, as in teaching them how to 
do right. The following anecdote I 
was favoured with by a pupil of his : 
Battishill, who was an excellent mi- 
mic, after he had given him a few les- 
sons, and endeavoured to correct some 
habits of his pupil which he did not 
like, addressed him thus : * Are you a 
good-tempered fellow? will yon for- 
give me it I take you off ? I know of no 
other way of shewing you the absurd 
tricks you play, than by imitating 
them.* The gentleman who related 
the above (verbatim) to me,assured me, 
that he believed that Battishill * taught 
him more by this pleasantry than he 
should have learned from half a year’s 
lecturing.’ 

“ Even the strains of our sublime 
Handel, and our Orpheus Britannicus, 
Purcell, however delightful to the ear, 
produce little effect on the mind when 
sung as they commonly are— 

‘Let the bright seraphims in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets Wow,* 
without altering the harmony or me- 
lody ; but by accenting the poetry, 

‘ Lfet the bright seraphims in burning row. 
Their loud uplifted angel trhinpets blow,’ . 

the expression of this noble song, to 
those who think as well as hear, will 
be infinitely improved. ‘ He shall feed 
his flock,* ana * He was despised,* 
are examples of equally false emphasis. 
‘ Fairest Isle,’ is one of Purcell’s ex- 
traordinary mistakes.” 

In taking leave of this work it is but 
justice to observe, that among much 
trite remark, there are also some very 
pertinent observations on the present 
state of vocal music, and many import- 
ant suggestions for its improvement. 

11. The Retrospective Review . No. VITT. 

8 vo. pp. 200. C. and H. Baldwyn. 

IF popularity were a proof of merit, 
the Retrospective Review, although 
unnoticed 
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unnoticed by its brethren, would pos- 
tras a just claim to praise. Periodical 
criticism has seldom overlooked a work 
calculated to enlighten or amuse its 
readers; from which we naturally in- 
fer, that the Retrospective is deficient 
in one of these qualities at least ; but its 
pages are applauded by a certain school, 
whose style it imitates, and whose ca- 
nons it obeys : we are inclined, there- 
fore, to consider it as partaking too 
much of that school, and consequently 
upheld by. its partizans alone, their 
number being sufficient to confer a 
temporary popularity. The present 
number is almost free from those ebul- 
litions of Jessamy imagination, which 
characterised its predecessors ; nay, so 
divested is it of absurdities, that we at 
first suspected the title had been pirated 
by a rival Review, and 

“ began 

To scruple at Ralph's outward man." Hud. 

We shall briefly notice the essays 
contained in it, in their proper order. 

I. Howells Familiar Letters , — A 
mediocre article, consisting of long ex- 
tracts and common-place remarks, In- 
terspersed with some dictionary parti- 
culars of Howell himself. A gramma- 
tical oversight, which might easily have 
been avoided, occurs in the first page : 

* There* is no mode move pleasant, and, 
perhaps i uooe more profitable, of acquiring 
historical knowledge, than by carefully glean- 
ing those loose notices of the passing trans- 
actions of the day, which lie scattered over 
the letters of contemporary correspondents." 

The Reviewer, moreover, values 
Letters , because tney furnish us in- 
cidentally with a succession of pictu- 
resque peeps” — a metaphor borrowed 
from an itinerant showman ; and ac- 
cuses Miss Seward of leaving “ sir 
enormous folios (of epistles) Far the 
edification of posterity, ’ in our opinion 
unfairly, as that lady' s correspondence 
was published in six small octavo vo- 
lumes. 

It. Ferdusi's Shdk-ndmeh.— Oriental 
knowledge, generally speaking, is con- 
fined to those in whose way it has been 
thrown by situation or profession, few 
having made it an object of amuse- 
ment. It is therefore, extremely laud- 
able in the Reviewer, to present his 
readers with curiosities beyond their 
reach. Abu l Cassem Ferdusi * was 

* Lemprierfe calls hhn Hasson Ben Scharf 
Ferdonri , end adds, that be died at Thous in 
the year 1020. 

fhnrr. Mao. January , 1 Sit. 
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bom at Thous, in the province of Kluh 
rassan. Under the patronage of Mah- 
mdd, Sultan of Persia, he produced the 
celebrated Schdh ndmeh, a poem con- 
sisting of 120,000 lines, for which he 
was complimented with as many golden 
dinars. That this national bat immense . 
work should be translated into any other 
language entire, cannot he expected, 
nor are episodes as long as the iEneid 
inviting to the flimsy versifiers of the 
day ; much, however, has been done. 
Sir William Jones has turned a portion 
into Latin hexameter verse; and 
Messrs. Champion and Atkinson have 
anglicised different parts, with more 
labour than success. The Reviewer 
has here attempted a few passages, with 
sufficient merit to secure the public 
indulgence to his claim as a poet. The 
following extract, relating to the build- 
ing of a temple for the fire-worshippers, 
is a fair specimen of his descriptive 
versification : 

“ As year by year tbe rapid seasons flew, 

So step by step the mighty cedar grew : 

High in mid air its boughs extending ran, , 
Its ample waist no warrior's noose t could 
span. 

The tree divine, the monarch saw amaz'd, 
And first a temple to its honour rais'd ; 

Twice twenty cubits rose the fabric's height. 
Twice twenty cubits square the fabric’s site ; 
Of massive gold, he rear'd the splendid walls. 
Transparent amber paved the golden halls. w 

If these lines have any fault, it is their 
perpetual antithesis, which is rather to 
be attributed to the author than the 
translator. 

III. Gaule's Distraction ; or, The 
Holy Madnesse, 1629. — A work which, 
while it furnishes amusing extracts, 
affords little 6cope for the Reviewer, 
who has brought little of his own u but 
the thread that ties them.** 

IV. Chalkhill's Thealma and Clear - 
chus, 1683 . — The Reviewer has taken 
im a supposition of Mr. Singer's, that 
Chalkhtll is a fictitious personage, and 
gives the credit of this beautiful poem 
to Isaac Walton, under whose au- 
spices it appeared. When we say, that 
all the conjectures to this purpose are 
lame, we shall have allowed them the 
utmost respect they merit; to prove a 
non-exhtenceis almost impossible, even 
where mathematical aid is employed. 


•f* The hamandy or noose, was used by 
Persian soldiers for the sake of taking pri- 
soners in battle, by throwing it over tneir 
adversary's head. 

The 
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The j enemy writers are men of fancy, 
fit to make maudling extracts, and snip- 
snap remarks, but proof, categorical 
proof, is above their reach. Previous 
to dismissing this article, we shall pre- 
sent our readers with some delectable 
prose, concerning Walton, but equally 
applicable to any one else — ’twill serve 
again on a fresh occasion, as Leonora 
says*. 

“ When we turn from the writings of his 
[Walton’s] contemporaries, and escape from 
the smoke of metaphysics, and the stir and 
turmoil of the great world, to the pastoral 
repose of ThesJma, we feel like one, who 
long 4 in populous city pent, where houses 
thiclc and sewers annoy the air,* inhales 
agaiq the spirit-stirring breeze of the fields, 
expatiates amidst smiling plains and em- 
bowered walks, and listens to the musical 
strife of birds, or the plash of distant water- 
falls.” 

The musical strife of birds, we con- 
ceive, is only to be found in a rookery $ 
and the plash of distant waterfalls not 
to be found at all, except in the exhi- 
bited gardens of the great. — What fol- 
lows is in the same strain, and need not 
be repeated. 

V. History of the Knight s-Templars. 
— The principal demerit of this essay 
ia#. that it wants copiousness of re- 
search : much might nave been said on 
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We shall give an extract from the 
Martyr’s jpoetiy, which for simplicity 
and moral truth is almost unrivalled s 

“ The Image or Death. 

“ Before my free the picture hangs. 

That dailv should put me In mind, 

Of those cold names and bitter pangs 
That shortly I am like to find ; 

But yet, alas ! full little I 
Do think hereon, that I must die. 

• • • • 

“ 1 read the label underneath. 

That telleth me whereto I must ; 

I see the sentence too, which saith, 

• Remember mrfn, thou art but dust.* 

But yet, alas ! how seldom I 
Do think, indeed, that I must die.” 

The verses, entitled, “ Loss in De- 
lays,*’ and “ Love’s Servile Lot,” merit 
the attention ef every reader ; of the 
latter we shall quote a few lines : 

“ She shroudeth vice in virtue’s veil. 
Pretending good in ill ; 

She offereth joy, but bringeth grief ; 

A kiss. . where she doth kill. 


“ She makes thee seek — yet fear to find : 

To find — but nought enjoy ; 

In many frowns, some passing smiles 
She yields, to more annoy. ' 

The following stanza commences 
with an admirable piece of logic $ we 
origin and progress of the Templars, , suppose that Father Southwell, con- 
iriicuiarly as the writer professes^ to demned to celibacy himself, wished to 

place Love in no alluring view for 
others. 


review a history of their order. What 
there is is good, but marked by a figu- 
rative and turgid style, as' well as a scep- 
ticism with regard to testimonies, both 
of which are inconsistent with histori- 
cal composition. 

VI. Robert Southwell* s Works.— 
Robert Southwell was a Jesuit, and a 
missionary priest in England, during 
the reign ot Elizabeth, a perilous time 
for avowed Catholics. His life is a 
diary of persecutions ; after a long im- 
prisonment, worn out with torture and 

{ irivation, he was executed in 1592, 
or labouring diligently in his holy 
office, at the early age of thirty-three. 
The Reviewer has apparently fallen 
into an error in the account of nis trial, 
for after remarking that Father South- 
well pleaded, “ not guilty of any treasou 
whatever,” he says that he waS found 
“guiltyon his own confession.” Either 
the jury or the critic have been guilty 
of a most unaccountable oversight. 

* Vanbrugh* “ The Mistake,” now acted 

as “ Lovers' Quarrels.” 


“ May never was the month of love, 

For May is full of flowers : 

But rather April — wet by kind+, 

For love is full of showers. 

* • a * 

“ Plough not the seas — sow not the sands — 
Leave off your idle pain. 

Seek other mistress for your minds — 

Love's service is in vain.” 

VII. Bacon's Novum Organum . — 
This work had been before noticed 
[vol. III. part i. p. 141 — 167], pro- 
mising “ to be concluded in our next ;** 
but Reviewers are made of the same 
unperforming material as their fellow- 
creatures. To revive forgotten works, 
and condense volumes into leaves, is 
the proper object of a publication like 
this : but to nil thirty-six pages with a 
tedious abstract of a dull science, inlaid 
with thewriter's pseudo-philosophic opi- 
nions and systems, above the compre- 
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hensior of one half of his readers, and 
below that of the other, is really un- 
fair. Thus are Reviews built ! 

VIII. Memoirs of Gaudentio di 
Lucca . — An article composed of ex- 
tracts and remarks, according to the 
pattern of former volumes. Di Lucca 
pretends to have discovered a country 


&9 

which goes to the baker; so that the mat- 
ter is thus. jg' u j 

t€ For the wheat on an acre - - 9 5 a 
u Baker for baking 3 8 3 


u 400 loaves at lOrf. 


12 18 
10 IS 


ocyond _ 
name of 


_ to which he gave the 
Jlezorama; and this crambe 
recocla is by some ascribed to Bishop 
Berkeley, who, we think, had too much 
sense to scribble Utopia at second- 
hand. 

IX. Chapmans Plays . — This ar- 
ticle consists almost entirely of ex- 
tracts, which the reviewer very pro- 
perly terms * enormous,’ and comment 
too scanty to deserve a particular no- 
tice. 

We cannot dismiss this number, 
without regretting that the Retrospec- 
tive Reviewers have too closely imi- 
tated the Jessamy School. But so ma- 
nifest are the improvements in these 
pages, that we trust our authors 
will persevere in writing what de- 
serves to be read ; and the time may 
yet come, when the Retrospective will 
exhibit essays replete with erudition, 
and devoid of absurdity. 


12* A Letter on our Agricultural Dis- 
tresses, their Causes and Remedies , ac- 
companied with Tables and Copper- 
plate Charts , shewing and comparing the 
Prices of Wheal, Bread, ana Labour , 
from 1566 to 18*1. Addressed to the 
Lords and Commons. By William Play- 
er* ^ Advanced Rents , High Taxes, and 
Poor's Rates, do not all amount to one 
Penny on the Quartern Loaf. 8vo. pp. 
7*. Sams. 

THE chief bearing of Mr. Play- 
lairs argument is the enormous loss 
to the Farmer by his dealings with 
the Cornfactor, whom he (Mr. P.) 
denominates a Regrated Monopolist, 
&c. and holds up to the vengeance 
of the Law and the Publick. He 
says, that the Jobber gains four pounds 
an acre net profit out of the Farmer's 
produce, which, if his corrt were per- 
mitted to have a fair market, would 
infallibly secure him from any feel- 
ing of distress. 

“ The produce of an acre of wheat, 
which, it is fair to reckon at three quar- 
ters sad a half at 58s. the present price, 
is still above 9L ; but tbr-picc of the loaves 
■mounts to 16/. 13s. 3i ft* only 8 /. 8 s. 8d. of 


‘‘The question is, who gets this 3 19 6 

“ Thus nearly 4/. an acre go to the in- 
termediate dealers, which is equal to four 
times the advanced rent and taxes. It will be 
a large allowance to suppose lZ. Is. goes for 
wnage and other expenses between the sale 
of the com and the purchase of the flour, 
so that 2/. 1 8s. will still remain to the deal- 
ers, which is 16s. a quarter, or more than 
one third of the price of the grain.'* P. 10 . 

To remedy this, Mr. Playfair in the 
mam recommends that the trade be- < 
Ba ker and his Customers 
should always be a ready money one. 
because otherwise the Bakers are 
obliged to buy on credit— -that is, to 
buy dear, and therefore to sell dear. 

“ They manage this matter better in 
f ranee ; their government takes care that 
all those practising the trade of baker, or 
butcher, or wood-merchant (which latter 
is the same as coal-merchant) shall have 
capital sufficient to pay with ready money 
for their stock in trade. Those tradesmen 
give no long credit, and matters go on with 
a facility, and at a cheap pice, of which, in 
England, we have no idea." 

“ At the present price of com in France 
supposing it to be the same as it is here 

U 6d i P" •]•»*«•! 

, ‘‘ Mr. Playfair proceed, further to show, 
that to regulate the price of labour by the 
pnee of wheat, is an absurdity ; and the 
idea is also fallacious, that while gold and 
silver were the currency of the country, 
pnees were steady, and that the rise of 
Jate years was entirely owing to bank notes 
being used in place of metallic money." 

Mr. Playfair treats the subject with 
much novelty and acuteness, and cer- 
tainly throws lights, which ought to 
be known to every body, though we 
fear, that the evils exposed are reme- 
diless ; unless the Farmer himself turns 
Factor, and directly supplies the Ba- 
ker, which many might do, if of suf- 
ficient capital. 


13. The Two Foscari. By Lord Byron. 
WE have already sufficien tly entered 
into the merits of Lord Byron*s three 
Tragedies, in our Reviews of Sarda- 
napalus and Cain; we shall therefore 

merely 
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merely glance at the present produc- 
tion, by stating the plot, and giving a 
single extract. 

In the present piece, the noble Au- 
thor has drawn a powerful picture of 
the cruelty and oppression exercised by 
the monsters, named the Council bf 
Ten, which in 1442 governed the re- 
public of Venice. The Doge, Francis 
Foscari, was compelled by that bloody 
tribunal to see his son, James Foscari, 
tortured three times, upon charges only 
supported by suspicion. The son, who 
was finally sentenced to banishment 
for life, died in prison. The Doge 
was also deposed by the Council, after 
the decemvirs had compelled him to 
make oath be never would resign his 
high dignity. The Ten Devils, as 
tl \3y were afterwards called by a de- 
cree, absolved him from his oath, and 
elected Pasqual Malipseri his successor. 
The Doge Foscari dropped down dead 
when he heard St. Mark’s bell sound 
his own humiliation and the election 
of his successor. 

The following scene in the Tragedy 
is interesting. 

Jocopo Foecari is conveyed from the 
dungeons of St. Mark to the Council 
of Ten, where he is to submit the third 
time to the torture. The guard seeing 
the state of his limbs, which have been 
dislocated upon the wheel, humanely 
conducts him to a window, which 
overlooks the waters : — 

Guard — There, sir, 'tis open — 

How feel you ? 

Jacopo Foscari — Like a boy — Oh Venice ! 

Guard — And your limbs ? 

Jacopo Foscari — Limbs ! how often have 
they borne me 

Bounding o’er yon blue tide, as I have skimm’d 
The Gondola along in’ childish race, 

And masqued as a young Gondolier, amidst 
My gay competitors, noble as I ; 

Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength, 
While the fair populace of crowding beauties. 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With dazzing smiles and wishes audible, 

And waving kerchiefs and applauding hands. 
Even to the goal ! — How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more 
daring, [stroke 

The wave all roughen'd ; with a swimmer's 
Flinging the billows back from my drench’d 
nair, 

And laughing from ray lip the audacious brine, 
Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier they uplifted roe, sad oft. 

In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulphs, and making 
My way to shells and sea weed all unseen 


By those above, till they wax'd fearful; then 
Returning with my grasp fuH of such tokens 
As showed that I had search’d the deep : 
exulting 

With s far dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended breath, again I spum'd 
The foam which broke around ma, «nd pursued 
My track like a sea bird — I wee a boy then* 
Guard — Be a man now : — there never was 
more need 

Of manhood’s strength. 

Jacopo Foscari — (looking from the lattice) 
My beautiful, my own, 

My onlyVenice — this is breath! — Thy breeze. 
Thine Adrian sea breeze, how it fans my free ! 
The very winds feel native to my veins. 

And cool them into madness ! — How -unlike 
The hot gales of the horrid Cyclades, 

Which howl’d about my Candiote dungeon, 
and 

Make my heart sick. 

Guard — I see the colour comes 
Back to your cheek. — Heaven send you 
strength to bear [think on't. 

What more may be imposed ! — 1 dread to 
Jacopo Foscari — ’They will not banish ma 
again ? No, no. 

Let them wring on ; I am strong yet. 

Guard — Confess, 

And the rack wjll be spared yon. 

Jacopo Foscari — I confess’d 
Once, twice before : Both times they exiled 
me. 

Guard — And the third time will slay yen. 
Jacopo Foscari — Let them do so. 

So I be buried in my birth place j better 
Be ashes here, than aught that lives else- 
where. [which hates you ? 

Guard — And can you so much love the soil 
Jacopo Foscari — The soil ! Oh no, it is 
the seed of the soil 

Which persecutes me ; but my native earth 
Will take me as a mother to her arms ; 

I ask no more than a Venetian grave— 

A dungeon — what they will — so it be here. 
Enter an Officer . 

CWicer— Bring in the prisoner. 

Guard— Signor, you hear the order. 
Jacopo Foscari — Aye, 1 am used to such 
a summons; ’tis 

The third time they have tortur'd me — then 
lend me 
Thine arm. 

We cannot take leave of Lord Byron 
without noticing his remarks relative 
to charges of Plagiarism that have 
been brought against him. Among 
other statements, he observes— 

“ In Lady Morgan’s fearless and excellent 
Work on Italy, I perceive the expression of 
“ Rome of the Ocean” applied to Venice. 
The same phrase occurs in the Two Foscari. 
My publisher can vouch for me, that the 
Tragedy was written and sent to England 
some time before I had seen Lady Morgan’s 
Work, which I only received on the 16th of 
Augu^ti ^Lbuften, however, to notice the 
coincidence, 
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roimtfmnrij and to yield the originality of 
the phrase to heritno first placed it before 
the public. 1 am the more anxious to do 
this, as 1 am informed (for 1 have seen but 
few of the specimens, and those accident- 
ally,) that there have been lately brought 
against me charges of Plagiarism. I nave 
ako had an anonymous sort of threatening 
intimation of the same kind, apparently with 
the intention of extorting money.** 

Lord Byron bitterly complains, that 
he has been reproached also for having 
farmed the description of a shipwreck, 
in verse, from the narratives of many ac- 
tual shipwrecks in prose ; and accused, 
in a nameless epistle, of receiving 600/. 
far writing advertisements for Day and 
Martin's patent blacking. The latter, 
he considers the highest compliment 
to his literary powers he ever received. 
He was also charged, he says, with 
writing the notes to 44 Queen Mab" 
a work he never saw until after its 
publication. 

Mr. Southey has not escaped the 
lash of his Lordship, whose anger 
seems to have been chiefly excited oy 
Mr. Southey’s applying the term 44 Sa- 
tanic School” to the noble Author's 
writings. In adverting to Mr. Southey’s 
opposition to certain writings which 
led to the French Revolution, the 
noble Lord declares, that the French 
Revolution was not occasioned by any 
writings whatsoever, but must have 
occurred had no such writew ever ex- 
isted. 44 The cause is obvious ; — the 
Government exacted too much, and 
die people could neither give nor 
hear more. Acts on the part of the 
Government, and not writings against 
them, have caused the past convulsions, 
and are tending to the future.* 1 An 
Aristocrat by birth, with the greatest 
part of his property in the funds, he 
can gain nothing, he observes, by a 
Revolution ; and perhaps has more to 
lose than Mr. S. Upon the subject of 
attacking the Religion of the Country, 
he asks, whether Mr. S. is abetting it 
by writing Lives of Wesley? There 
never was, nor ever would be, a coun- 
try without Religion. 44 Paris only, 
and a frantic party, upheld for a mo- 
ment their dogmatical nonsense of 
Tkeo-Pkilanthropy. The Church of 
England, if overthrown at all, will be 
swept away by the Sectarians, and not 
by the Sceptics.” The noble Author 
concludes by making severe observa- 
tions on a death-bed repentance, as an- 
ticipated by Mr. S. 


Mr. Southey has replied, through 
the medium of the public papers, to 
the animadversions of his Lordship; 
and has certainly manifested no defi- 
ciency in recrimination and invective ; 
hut 44 non nostrum tanias componere 
Hies." 

Without entering into the contro- 
versy, we shall merely extract a single 
passage : 

“ His Lordship has thought it not unbe- 
coming in him to call me a scribbler of all 
work. Let the word scribbler pass; it is 
not an appellation which will stick like that 
of the Satanic School. But, if a scribbler, 
how am I one of all work t 1 will tell Lord 
Byron what 1 have not scribbled — what kind 
of work I hare not done. I have never pub- 
lished libels upon my friends and acquaint- 
ance, expressed my sorrow for those libels, 
and called them in during a mood of better 
mind — and then re-issued them, when the 
evil spirit, which for a time has been cast 
out, bad returned and taken possession, with 
seven others, more wicked than himself. 1 
have never abused the power, of which every 
Author is in some degree possessed, to 
wound the character of a man, or the heart 
of a woman. 1 have never sent into the 
world a book to which 1 did not dare to 
affix my name ; or which I feared to claim 
In a Court of Justice, if it were pirated by 
a knavish bookseller. 1 have never manu- 
factured furniture for the brothel. None 
of these things have 1 done j none of the 
foul work by which literature is perverted to 
the injury of mankind. My hands are clean ; 
there is no 4 damned spot * upon them— 
no taint, which ‘ all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten.* 

44 Of the work which I have done, it be- 
comes me not here to speak, save only as 
relates to the Satanic Scnool, and its Cory- 
phaeus, the Author of Don Juan. I have 
held up that school to public detestation, a* 
enemies to the religion, the institutions, 
and the domestic morals of their country. 
I have given them a designation to which 
their founder and leader answers. I have 
sent a stone from my sling which has smitten 
their Goliah in the forehead. I have fas- 
tened his name upon the gibbet, for re- 
proach and ignominy, as long as it shall 
endure. — Take it down who can ! ** 

14. The loft and Adventures of Guzman 
d* Alfarache, the Spanish Rogue . 7Vans- 
lated from the excellent French Edition of 
Mans. Le Sage. By John Henry Brady. 
t voL 1 2mo. 

LE SAGE might he denominated a 
literaiy police-officer. Though his Gil 
Bias displays a masterly knowledge of 
the world; indeed, is a most useful 
and instructive work, inasmuch as it 

opens 
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opens our eyes to the tricks of knaves 
of all kinds : though the characters of 
this class of men are admirably ex- 
posed, yet we find him general and 
vague when he has to treat of superior 
life. If he mentions the goodness of 
the great, it is, in a manner, like the 
flattery of a servant who had been 
handsomely used in regard to vails; 
and he never speaks of mankind philo* 
sophically or liberally. He exhibits all 
the prying observation, and the enve- 
nomed contracted description of cha- 
racter, peculiar to the servants* hall; 
dressed up in the garb of a scholar, 
and disguised by a taste for humour. 
In short, he seemed to take no delight 
in good characters, but, a literary vul- 
ture, gormandized on carrion— on 
Newgate Calendars. His Heroes are 
those of the Beggar's Opera. 

In the Workbefore us he exposes. 


with exquisite satire, the tricks of Beg- 
gars; ana many will read with plea- 
sure the repeated villainies of his 
knavish adventurer, because they are 
united with much dry humour and 
keen remark. 

The following observations concern- 
ing courtiers is in his best manner : 

“ God deliver every honest man ham 
persons who possess power and had disposi- 
tion united. How blind are these idols of 
the Court, who expect to be adored like 
Deities ! They must surely have forgotten 
that they are but miserable comedians, ap- 
pointed to play principal characters ; and 
that at the end of the piece, that is to aay» 
of their lives, they must leave the stage, 
like ourselves, and be thought of no more.’* 

p. *80. 

M r. Brady's translation is animated 
and good. 
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Cambridgty Jart* 4. — R. Woodhouse, 
esq. Lucaston Professor of Mathematics, 
was unanimously elected Plumian Professor 
of Experimental Philosophy, vice the late 
Archdeacon Vince. — The Rev. J. Lons- 
dale, M. A. tutor of King's College, is 
elected Christian Advocate, vice the Rev. 
T. Rennell. — The Hulsean Prize for the 
year 1821 was on Monday adjudged to W. 
Trollope, B. A. of Pembroke Hall; sub- 
ject, The Expedients to which the Gentile 
Philosophers resorted in opposing the progress 
of the GSspel described , and applied in illus- 
tration qf the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion . — The subject of the Hulsean Prize 
Dissertation for the present year is, The 
Argument for the Genuineness qf the Sacred 
Volume as generally received by Christians . 
— G. W. Hadham, esq. LL. B. of Trinity 
Hall, is elected to the Fellowship vacated 
by the resignation of the Rev. D. Geldart, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law. 

Professor Monk has been occupied for 
three or four years in preparing a Life of 
Dr. Bentley ; a work which, it m expected, 
will he sent to the press early in the ensu- 
ing Spring. The biography of this scholar, 
the roost celebrated of all who ever esta- 
blished a reputation in the department of 
classical learning, is intimately connected 
with the history of the University of Cam— 
bridge for above 40 years, a period of un- 
usual interest, and with the literary history 
of this country for a still longer time. 

Ready for Publication. 

A Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, confirmed by References to the Text 
of Holy Scripture; compared with the Li- 
turgy, Articles, and Homilies of the Church 


of England ; and illustrated with Extracts 
from tne chief of those Works which re- 
ceived the sanction of public authority from 
the time of the Reformation to the final 
revision of the established Formularies, 
the Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D. F.R. 8c L.S* 

The Village Preacher, a Collection of 
short, plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, and adapted to village instruction. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

Twenty Sermons on the Evidences of 
Christianity, as they were stated and en- 
forced in tne Discourses of our Lord ; com- 
' prising a connected View of the Claims 
which Jesus advanced, of the Arguments 
by which he supported them, and of his 
Statements respecting the Causes, Progress, 
and Consequences *of Infidelity, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge in the 
Spring and Autumn of the year 1821, at 
the Lecture founded by the Rev. John 
Hulse. By James Clarke Franks, M. A. 
Chaplain of Trinity College. 

Six Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By Thomas Longwood 
Spong, B. D. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

Suggestions on Clerical Elocution. By 
John Lbtticr, D.D. Prebendary of Chi- 
chester, and Vicar of Peasmarth, Sussex. 

The Preacher; or. Sketches of original 
Sermons, chiefly selected from the manu- 
scripts of two eminent Divines of the last 
century, for the use of Lay Preachers and 
young Ministers ; to which is prefixed, A 
Familiar Essay on the Composition of a 
Sermon. — Vof. II. is in the Press. 

A Geographical, Historical, end Topo- 
graphical Description of Van Diemen's 
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I^od i with onartnt Hints to Emigrants, 
and directions how to apply for grants of 
land previous to leaving England, together 
with information as to the most useful 
articles for persons to take out. By 6. W. 
Evans, Surveyor General of the Colony. 
- — Also, a large Chart of the Island, 80 
inches by 24, drawn by the same, with the 
soundings of the harbours and rivers, and 
in which the various grants of land axe 
accurately laid down, will be published at 
the same time. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
the Year 1822. Containing Memoirs of 
celebrated Men who have died in 1820-21. 
The present volume contains, among other 
interesting Lives, those of NapoleonBuona- 
parte; the late Queen; Lord Sheffield; 
Mrs. Piozzi ; Mrs. Inchbald ; Lord Malmes- 
bury; Mr. Hayley ; Sir Home Pophara; 
Admiral Hunter ; Mr. Hatsell, Clerk of the 
House of Commons ; Mr. Rennie, the En- 
gineer ; Mr. John Scott ; Mr. Keats ; Mr. 
Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre; Dr. 
Knox ; Mr. C. Stothard. 

A Translation of Professor Berzelius’s 
Work on the use of the Blow-pipe in Che- 
mical Analyses and Mineralogical Investiga- 
tions; with notes, and other additions, by 
himself. By Mr. Children. 

Mr. Bridgens’s Work, containing co- 
loured representations of the Customs and 
Manners of France and Italy, with a descrip- 
tive Account of the Plates, by the late Dr. 
Polidori. 

Six Tales, moral and religious, translated 
and altered from the French of Madam 
Genlis ; in one vol. small 8vo. 

Evenings in Autumn. By Dr. Drake. 

Mrs. Opie’s new Tale of Madeline, and 
Miss A. M. Porter’s new Romance of 
Roche Blanc. 

The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems. 

F the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur. 

venations on Mineralogy, illustrated 
numerous Plates by her Father. By 
\ Lowry, daughter of the celebrated 
IMA aver of that name. 

*■ The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late W. 
Withering, M. D. F. R. S. &c. &c. with a 
Memoir of the Author. By W. Wither- 
ing, esq. F. L. S. &c. &c. Embellished with 
a Portrait of Dr. Withering. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral 
and Mosaical Geology. By Granville 
Penn, esq. 

Essays on Surgery and Midwifery; with 
practical Observations and select Cases. By 
James Barlow, Surgeon. 

Preparing for Pul'bication. 

Memoir descriptive of the Hydrography, 
Resources, and Inhabitants of Sicily and its 
Islands; interspersed with Antiquarian and 
other Notices, with 12 Plates, 4to. By 
Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. K. S. F. Fellow 
#f the Astronomical and Antiquarian Socie- 
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ti«« of London, Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Mr. Britton’s fifth volnme of the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain. It is in 
chronological arrangement : it classifies the 
Architecture of this Kingdom in 80 supe- 
rior Engravings, mostly by J. Le Keux ; 
and it is prefaced by an historical and criti- 
cal Essay on the rise, progress, and cha- 
racteristics of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

The genuine Remains of Samuel Butler, 
with Notes, by Robert Thyer. 

France for the last Seven Years; con- 
taining manv facts, and much valuable in- 
formation, hitherto unknown, with jeux 
d’esprits, &c. &c. By Mr. W. H. Ireland. 

Sixteen Village Sermons on certain points 
of the Christian Character. By the Rev. 
E. Berens. 

An Atlas of Antient Geography, by S. 
Butler, D. D. Author of “ Modem and 
Antient Geography.”— Also, by the same, 
an Atlas of Modem Geography, in consi- 
derable forwardness. 

Monarchy Revived; being the Personal 
History of Charles the Second, from his 
earliest youth to his Restoration; com- 
prising many curious particulars of his 
escape after the battle of Worcester, and 
his residence on the Continent, illustrated 
with Portraits of historical characters. * 

A Naval Biography ; to consist of Genea- 
logical, Biographical, and Historical Me- 
moirs of all the Flag Officers, Captains, 
and Commanders of his Majesty’s Fleet, 
living at the commencement of the year 
1822. By Lieut. Marshall. 

The Beauties of Jeremy Taylor; with a 
Memoir of his Life, and Observations on 
his Genius and Writings. By Stannard 
Melmoth. 

A third volume of “The Re mains of 
Henry Kirke White.” By Mr. Southey. 

Maid Marian, a Tale, 

A letter from Glasgow states, that “The 
Pirate” will be rapidly followed by another 
Novel. We had previously reason to be- 
lieve that this would be the case, and there • 
fore adopt the intelligence, without vouch- 
ing for it, that the new work is to be called, 

“ The Fortune of Nigil,” that it is a Scotch 
story, and that it is connected with the his- 
tory of G. Heriot, the founder of an hospi- 
tal in Edinburgh. — Lit. Gat. 

The revived art of Engraving on Wood, 
is -about to be extensively and effectually 
applied to the illustration of Bibles, Testa- . 
ments, and Common Prayer Books. In 
February will be published, in all the usual 
sizes, and varied bindings, at an advance of 
only four, five, or six shillings each, on 
different sized editions, the Holy Bible, 
with Three Hundred Engravings, copied by 
W. M. Craig, esq. from the designs of the 
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great mMUn in tin $ffe nfet scboab of 
painting, tad engraved in t Style of superior 
effect and beauty. 

The following curious particulars relative 
to the recovery of the “Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Scotland, from the Restoration 
of Charles II. l>v Sir O. Mackenzie, of 
Reebaaght, Knt. may interest our lite- 
rary readers. It was known in 1724 that 
they coasted, indeed it was then expected 
that they would be published \ but as they 
did not then appear before the public, it 
was supposed that they had been suffered 
to perish, or had been intentionally de- 
stroyed. Family reasons gave rise to the 
latter supposition. The second Earl of 
Bute, who supported the Government of 
the House of Hanover, and had married the 
sister of John, Duke of Argyle, the cele- 
brated leader of the 'Whig party in Scot- 
land, enjoyed, m 1722, the estates df Sir 
G. Mackenzie, the Author of these “ Me- 
moirs,” and probably possessed his papers. 
It was not unnatural that he should be sus- 
pected at that juncture of suppressing such 
a manuscript, more especially as his family, 
by conforming to the Revolution, and ac- 
cepting a title from Anne, had rendered 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to the ad- 
herents of tne House of Stuart. Whatever 
might have been the plausibility of these 
conjectures, they have been, in part at 
least, proved to be false, by the recovery 
of the manuscript of these Memoirs. The 
recovery thus took place : — In the year 
1817, a large mass of papers was sold to a 
shopkeeper in Edinburgn. From these his 
curiosity induced him to select a manuscript 
volume, which appeared to him to be some- 
thing of an historical nature ; and by an- 
other equal piece of good fortune, he com- 
municated this volume to Dr. M‘Crie, the 
well-known author of the Lives of Knox 
and MelvHle. On examining this volume. 
Dr. M‘Crie discovered that it was the com- 
position of Sir G. Mackenzie, and that it 
must be a portion of that history of his 
own times which had been so long a deside* 
ratum in Scottish literature. Or this the 
intrinsic evidence was obvious and com- 
plete ; and the manuscript, though written 
by one of the ordinary transcribers of that 
age, was decisively identified by numerous 
corrections and additions in the well-known 
hand-writing of Sir G. Mackenzie himself. 
The Memoirs have, of course, been sent to 
riie press in Edinburgh ; and the Public 
are much indebted to the zeal and assiduity 
of Mr* Thomson for their discovery. 

The Fine Arts. 

Sir T. Lawrence has recently completed 
» whole-length portrait of his late Majesty, 
George the Third. The commission was 
given by the Corporation of Liverpool, 
whose room it is intended to decorate. 


His Majesty m *ray*d in the dfess ami 
robes of a Knight of the Garter, and stands 


robes of a Knight of the Garter, and stands 
in a firm and dignified manner, With his 
head turned towards the shoulder, resem- 
bling the action of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry in the last Exhibition. The back 
ground consists of the wills of a palace, 
and a distant view of Windsor Castle. 

His present Majesty, before his de- 
parture for Brighton, honoured Mr. Chan- 
tery, R.A. by sitting to him, for the 
purpose of allowing that distinguished 
sculptor to give tne finishing touches 
to the Royal bust. This piece of sculp- 
ture is the finest resemblance of his Ma- 
jesty that has been executed in maihle. 
The head is directed upwards, and possesses 
in elevated and Commanding air. The 
neck is justly admired for its elegance and 
truth. The subordinate parts, as the hair, 
and Roman toga, which is thrown upon 
the shoulders, are disposed with equal taste 
and propriety. 

Magnetism. —The Prussian State Ga- 
zette calls the attention of its readers to a 
highly- important discovery, which Dr. See- 
beck has communicated to the Academy 
of Science at Berlin, in three different 
sittings, the last on the 26th of October, 
“ on the magnetic properties inherent in 
all metals and many earths (and not in iron 
alone, as was hitherto supposed), according 
to the difference of the degrees of heat.” 
This discovery, it is stated, opens, in this 
part of Natural Philosophy, an entirely new 
field, which may lead to interesting results 
with respect to hot springs, connected with 
the observations made by the Inspector of 
Mines, M. Von Trebra, and others, rela- 
tive to the progressive increase of warmth 
in mines, in proportion to their deptlis. 
According to M, Von Trebra’ 8 observations, 
the heat at the depth of 160 feet below tbn 
surface of the earth is one degree, at Adi 
feet deep two degrees, at 600 feet Jopg 
degrees, Si c. 

Le Circle des Arts. 

A new Society for the encouragement of 
the fine arts has been established in Paris 
under the name of Le Cerclc des Arts. The 
prospectus of this Society is published, and 
the following are among the advantages it 
presents : — To dispose usefully of the pic- 
tures and other objects of art which may 
be sent to the Society. To execute, at the 
expence of theGociety, pictures, engravings, 
&c. the subjects of which ore to be decided 
in the special committees and councils of 
the Ccrcle. To distribute honorary rewards 
to those artists, &c. who during the year 
have exhibited the most useful objects of 
art and public utility. — The Cercle des 
Arts includes among its members some of 
the most distinguished artists and amateurs 
in France. 

Aic- 
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The annexed representation is a copy of 
an engraving of an antient Cross found in 
sinking the Cold Bath at Sir John Old- 

T-l: . i* 
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presented by Mr. Mickleton to Lord Harley, 
a fterw a rds Earl of Oxford, and was formerly 
an his Museum at Wimple, co. Cambridge. 



The inscription, in Anglo-Norman capi- 
tals, is, Anure seyent tuzi ceus Ice la 
croys aourunt. Amen.** — It has been thus ex- 
plained by Mr. Humphrey Wanley, his Lord- 
. ship's librarian : “ Honorati sunt omnes illi 
qui istam vel hanc crucem adorant. Amen." 

Statue or Isis in the British Museum. 

Among the beautiful specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, which at once annihilates 
every argument of Winkelman's, and other 
learned Antiquaries, who would condemn its 
principles as meagre, hard, and unfaithful 
to nature, may be cited the most exquisite 
fragment of a female statue, probably of Isis, 
now lying in the vestibule of the British 
Museum. This figure is perfect from the 
waist, and measures about five feet. It is 
formed of one block of white marble, and is 
executed with a softness and symmetrical 
beauty that vies with any statues of anti- 

^ lie face appears to be the goddess Isis, 
and while it presents the Nubian cast of fea- 
tures, it is so delicately formed, that it 
breathes a most peculiar and winning soft- 
ness of expression. The cheeks are high 
and prominent, but finely rounded and full ; 
the eyes so sharply sculptured, that they 
seem finished but yesterday. The mouth is 
all but breathing ; the lips having the 
marked breadth of expression, so perfectly 
Gent. Mao. January , 18 tt. 
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the Egyptian style, with the small hut 
highly important edge that marks their 
curve in speaking, which might appear on 
the eve of taking place, from the masterly 
delineation of the mouth. This fine head 
was crowned by an asp diadem, with the 
usual folds or lappets falling down on the 
chest, as appears in all the figures of Isis, 
with the Nubian features represented on the 
Sycamore Sarcophagi which inclose the 
mummies. She has also the collar (the 
Rabid of the initiation), which is most deli- 
cately sculptured. Indeed, the impressions 
whioh the contemplation of this figure ex- 
cite, are those of wonder and astonishment, 
that a form of such beauty could have been 
the workmanship of an Egyptian artist. It 
has excellencies that will not fade by a com* 
panson with any Grecian or Roman fo rm 
that adorns the Mnseum, and the Egyptian 
goddess possesses the charm of attracting 
and riveting the imagination, and filling up 
a beau ideal of character equally with any 
of the chef-d' oeuvres of the collection, and 
which arises from the extraordinary indivi- 
duality which its expressive contour, and 
inviting smile, peculiarly associates with it j 
as is also the case with the celebrated Mem* 
non's head, and all the higher class of Egyp- 
tian sculpture. Those, therefore, who con- 
template these features and form, will ac- 
quire far higher notions of the excellence of 
Egyptian art than hitherto has been as- 
cribed to it. 

The classic writers of Greece and of 
Rome have always declared Egypt to he the 
fountain and source of knowledge. These 
countries have borrowed their rules of art, 
and transported their obelisks to adorn their 
colonnades and forums ; and Rome and the 
world entire, unto our own aera, have done 
foil justice to the vast conceptions, the co- 
lossal and gigantic proportions of their tem- 
ples, their statues and their obelisks, and 
above all, to the indestructible material 
they selected with such boldness and hardi- 
hood for their extraordinary labours, which 
defies all competition of modern skill, being 
of the basalts and oriental granite, hard and 
impenetrable to the edge of all modern tools. 
To these genuine principles of grandeur and 
sublimity, developed in their vastness and 
eternal duration, this pleasing and delicately 
formed Statue, as well as many of the busts 
and precious relicks collected for the last 
ten years from this antient land, now lay 
claim also to the majestic and the beautiful. 
They differ indeed in many striking essen- 
tials from the celebrated Statues of Greece 
and of Rome, but they combine in them- 
selves such excellencies, as to render a 
disquisition into their first principles of 

com- 
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composition very desirablo 5 and placed u 
they now are in the vestibule even of the 
Elgin marbles, the works of Phidias, in the 
face almost of those forms of matchless ex- 
i cellence, it would be highly pleasing to 
trace how, in such a fearful collision, they 
still maintain their attraction, and by what 
charm they thus fascinate their beholder to 
linger around their austere and smiling 
forms, which appear breathing forth through 
lips, all but animated, the astonishing and 
mystic secrets of their venerable forms. 

Antient Coins, Medals, &c. 

The workmen occupied in excavating 
some ruins in the environs of the French 
village of St. Geny, two leagues from Ge- 
neva, dug up a copper vase of an antique 
form, which inclosed a smaller one of silver, 
containing bracelets of the same metal, and 
other ornaments of very antient workman- 
ship, with about 300 medals of gold, silver, 
and copper, many of which are of the Em- 
peror Galba. As pieces of charcoal were 
found near the vase, it is thought that these 
objects were lost during a fire. This disco- 
very has encouraged the proprietor to make 
further excavations in the same place. The 
Museum of Arts at Geneva has acquired 
some of these curiosities. 


On the 8d of December, a fanner of 
Trigny, digging very near fa Voie du Cou- 
vent-le Tresor, unexpectedly struck a solid 
body, which, on examination, proved to be 
an antique vase of red copper, of an oval 
form. On raising the lid, it was found to 
be full of pieces of money, covered with a 
blackish rust, which hid the impressions, 
but was readily removed by slightly rubbing 
them. The coins, to the number of twelve 
thousand, are of a metal composed of cop- 
per and silver, of different diameters, and 
bearing the effigy of several Roman Em- 
perors. 

Statu* or Apollo. 

There has recently been found at Nismes, 
in France, among the ruins of the Temple 
of Diana, a figure of Apollo, of Parian mar- 
ble, in a very mutilated state. This remark- 
able piece of antiquity is to be removed 
shortly to the Museum at Paris. 

Antient Caves. 

Two fine Caves, resembling, from the de- 
scription, the extraordinary caverns in the 
Peak of Derby, have recently been disco- 
vered about 1 2 miles from Albany in Ame- 
rica. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

— ♦ — 

Captain Manby’s Plan op extinguishing incipient Fires. 



It must be obvious, that the ready ex- 
tinction of fire depends entirely on the faci- 
lity with which water is brought to act upon 
it at its commencement ; and that when left 
uncontrouled during the delay of engines 
arriving, the procurement of water, and the 
further delay of getting the engines into full 
action, it reaches a height at which its re- 
duction is highly doubtful, and at least very 
difficult. Many instances of destruction by 


fire have been caused by obstructions to the 
conveyance of engines to the spot, or from 
the impossibility of procuring water to ena- 
ble them to act when they have arrived ; and 
in every case some delay necessarily takes 
place in preparing the engines, even when 
water is at hand. It is a well-known fact, 
that many of the great and destructive fires 
in London, and other large towns, where 
water-pipes are laid, might have been con- 
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trended, if water could have been obtained 
in time. In towns not so provided, villages, 
the detached residences of gentlemen, and 
other buildings in the country, the want of 
water at hand, or other means of extinction, 
makes their total destruction, in case of fire, 
almost inevitable. 

From observations which I have made in 
witnessing fires, and from information of 
those persons constantly employed on such 
occasions, I am assured that a small quan- 
tity of water well directed, and early applied, 
will accomplish what, probably, no quantity 
would effect at a later period. This has ex- 
cited my attempts to provide some prompt 
and efficient means by which the anxious 
and often important interval of delay would 
be obviated, and the fire opposed on the first 
alarm ; thereby not allowing the flames to 
increase in fnry (which so often occurs) that 
the efforts of the fireman are exerted rather 
with the hope of preventing the extension 
of the calamity to other buildings, than to 
save that, in which it first broke out. 

To attain this object I propose a Fire 
Cart of light construction, requiring but one 
person to convey it to the spot, and apply a 
fluid, in the most efficacious manner, from 
portable vessels or engines, on a principle 
very long known, the artificial fountain in 
pneumatics. The engines are to be kept 
always charged, and one, when slung across 
the body of s watchman or servant, is easily 
carried to any part of the building, however 
difficult of access. The management re- 
quired is simple i for, on opening the stop- 
cock, the pressure of condensed air instantly 
propels a stream that can be directed with 
the most exact precision on the part in com- 
bustion, — a circumstance extremely import- 
ant, when the incipient fire is not within the 


reach of effort by the hand, and when the 
air, heated by the flames, prevents approach, 
to cast water upon it by common means. 



Every fire, even the greatest, must arise 
from small beginnings, and when discovered 
in its infant and commencing state, is easily 
to be kept down and prevented from becom- 
ing destructive, if means of early application 
were at hand. We often hear of the alarm 
of fire given by watchmen long before the 
arrival of engines on the spot, and if they 
were provided with a Fire Cart, the alarm of 
the watch and the application of the means 
of extinction would be simultaneous. 



The cart contains six engines, each 
charged with the impregnated solution of 
an ingredient best adapted to extinguish fire. 
When the first engine has expended its 
store of antiphlogistic fluid* a supply of 
others in succession may keep up a constant 
discharge, until regular engines and plenty 


of assistance arrive, should the fire not he 
entirely subdued by these first efforts. 

When a small quantity of simple water is 
cast on materials in a state of violent oom- 
bustion, it evaporates into steam from the 
heat, and the materials thus extinguished 
readily ignite again ; the addition of incom- 
bustible 
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bustible ingredients, consequently, becomes tinguish fire, ere to be put into the vessel $ 
necessary to make quality supply the place of and then the room remaining for the fourth 
quantity, and thus with the smallest portion gallon to be filled with closely-condensed 
prevent the fire rekindling. air, to effect which, the jet-pipe is to be 

To give the most extinguishing pro- unscrewed, the condensing syringe fixed in 
perties to common water has engaged the its place, and the air to be pumped in, to 
experimental attention of many, in dif- the utmost power of the strength of the ves- 
jferent countries *, and it has been rendered sel to contain it ; the stop-cock is then to 
by them more effective to extinguish fire be closed, condensing syringe taken off, and 
than forty times the same quantity of the jet-pipe replaced. 

common water (a circumstance not spe- On turning back the stop-cock, the con* 
culative, but confirmed by trial made upon densed air re-acts on tbe water, sand casts it 
buildings erected for that purpose) ; but the to a height proportioned to the degree of 
simple ingredient of pearl ash dissolved in condensation. 

water, when applied on burning substances, That the machine may be more easily 
forming an incrustation over the surface ex- carried, where access is difficult, h is put 
tinguished, and thereby preventing the access, into a leathern case with a strap, and, slung 
has, in my estimation, a decided preference ; over the shoulders of the bearer, is thus con- 
it has likewise the superior recommendation veyed easily, and then directed with the ufr- 
of the readiness with which any person may most precision to the point requiring tho 
imbue the water with it, while the com- water. 

pounds cannot be had but at considerable Remarks on the necessity of a better 

cost, nor be prepared without labour and Security against Fire. 

nice accuracy in their respective proportions. The public at large are greatly interested 
— Thus, at the moderate ratio of 20 times in every circumstance which shall tend to 

increasing the quality, the Cart would con- lessen the calamity of fire ; and the Fire 

vey an extinguishing fluid equal to one tun Insurance Companies, who incur great losses 
and a half of common water. in every part of the British £mpire, it in 

Specification in reference to the Apparatus presumed, must have similar feelings, with 

belonging to the Fire Cart . the desire, from motives of justice as well an 

Each macliine is a strong copper vessel, that of humanity, to promote whatever in 

of a cylindrical form, two feet in length, calculated to its prevention. The loss of a 

and eight inches in diameter, capable of single house by fire is great to the insurers ; 

containing four gallons : a tube of the same but the loss, inconveniences, and injury to 

metal, of one-fourth of an inch in diameter, the insured, whose residence it was, is so 

curved so that its end is carried to the side for beyond the reparation to be received 

-of the vessel, with a stop-ctfck and jet-pipe, from the insurance, that something further 

the vent of which is one eighth of an inch is required, by the establishment of a fire 

in diameter at its top, reaches to within police, to lessen the losses, and preserve the 

half an inch of the bottom, and is to be property the public are so often doomed to 

screwed so closely into the neck of the ves- suffer from the want of earlier methods of 

sel, as to preclude the possibility of the es- application in the extinguishment of fire, 

cape of the air. tnan the present system offers for that purpose. 

Three gallons of water, holding in solu- The protection of the metropolis from 
tion any ingredients f best adapted to ex- fire depends solely on the Insurance Cora- 

• Names of persons having employed their attention for giving the common water the 
most efficacious extinguishing property, for the purpose of subduing fire : 

1734. M, Fuches, a German rbysician, by throwing Balls into the fire, containing 
certain preparations which burst with violence, instantly quenched the flame. 

17fil< Zachary Grey used the same process, in which were allum, sal ammoniac, and 
other saline matters, with water. 

In the same year Dr. Godfrey, in a public exhibition in a house erected for that pur- 
pose near Mary-le-bone, applied the like ingredients with great success, by the action of 
confined gunpowder only, which exploding dispersed the solution on the materials in com- 
bustion, and effectively extinguished the same. 

1792. M. Von Ahcn, at Stockholm, made numerous public experiments, to show the 
effects of several combined ingredients to render materials entirely incombustible ; he ia 
stated to have subdued an artificial fire by 2 men and 40 measures of preparation that would 
have required 20 men and 1500 of the same measures of simple water. 

In the same year, M. Nil Moshein made many public exnibitions, to confirm that coni’’ 
bustible materials might be made perfectly incombustible ; as also did Mr. W. Knox, of 
Gottenburg. 

t Pearl Ash dissolved in water, when applied on burning substances, forms an incrustation 
over the surface extinguished, and prevents that part from re-inflaming. 
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— riaa who —lot establishments for that 
p rpo — . But thoae bodies extend no such 
protection to other pieces, although the 
enme rate of insurance is paid to thorn. 

To the insurance Companies, therefore, the 
public look with the anxious hope and ex- 
pectation of their affording equal protection 
to all adopting some design calculated' to 
no— t the properties of instantly opposing 
area fin their incipient state, and on tne first 


fires (in their incipient state, and on the first 
dcraa), until a supply of water is provided, 
and engines are collected, and brought into 
action, — a circumstance, among other consi- 
derations, that would tend to prevent the 
necessity of pulling down houses contiguous 
to buildings on fire, resorted to by them 
upon the principle of safety. 

When fire makes a prograss before disco- 
very, or extends itself from local difficulties 
■spading the arrival of assistance, every in- 
stant of time, until the means of extinction 
are applied, the flames rapidly increase in 
their destructiveness : and it often occurs 
(eve* in London, where the facilities of af- 


eraater than most other places) that half an 
hour or upwards has transpired from the 
alarm being given to the engines acting to 
chock its fury, — a period too distant to save 
the building where the conflagration com- 
menced, and often even to prevent tie being 
i sir-sly destructive to the neighbourhood. 

In the metropolis the Insurance Compar 
mee, as already stated, provide powerful en- 
gines, mid make arrangements for the at- 
tendance of persons (confident from expe- 
rience) who are trained to apply them to 
the best effect. 

The reliance for extinguishment in case 
of fire in small towns offers no such protec- 
tion, and is consequently placed on the parish 
engines and assistance of the inhabitants, 
who, from the want of due arrangements in 
conveying water to the spot (which is usu- 
ally by the hand) and practice in working 
engines, their exertions, however great, suf- 
fer materially from confusion, — tne general 
result of inexperience. 

The liberality with which the Insurance 
Companies are known to act to those who 
exert themselves strenuously in subduing 
fires, encourages a respectful confidence in 
their patriotic and humane readiness to 
adopt such means as may be found to coun- 
teract the extension and rapidity of the 
flames, by instant application, and to obviate 
the interval of delay between the alarm of fire 
being given, and the engines getting into 
action to oppose it. 

In arranging a plan for the general pre- 
vention of destructive fires, it appears to 
me, in the first place, that the Insurance 
Companies, and tne Police of the Country, 
must nece ssa rily be organized ; and to carry 
soah plan into effect I am induced to sug- 
gest tnat it would best be accomplished by 


tbe Magistrates and Insurers of each place 
interesting themselves with tbe Insurance 
Companies, and urging from them a better 
preservation of their property from fire than 
at present exists* 

* The Magistrates, &c. should then examine 
the cause from which the destructiveness of 
fires generally proceed, and if It should ap- 
pear to be from the want of early assistance, 
they should endeavour to remove that de- 
lay. They should next direct their atten- 
tion to tbe means of conveying assistance to 
fires in the readiest and simplest way, by 
applying it immediately for extinguishing 
with simplicity, and to recommend to the 
Insurance Companies whatever, in their opi- 
nion, has a tendency to attain those objects, 
better than the methodeuiow in use. 

The Insurance Companies should then be 
invited to examine tbe merit or demerit of 
the plan recommended by Fire Carts, and 
if found to possess the properties of oppos- 
ing fires by instant and effective application 
they should be requested to adopt the same* 

On the Insurance Companies being satis- 
fied of the utility of such design, it is re- 
spectfully submitted to them, in order to 
carry the same into effect, to associate for 
the purpose of making arrangements for a 
general establishment of the plan, and for 
raising a fund by a small per centage on the 
premiums received, that it may fiul equally 
upon the whole. 

The necessary apparatus being provided 
at the joint expence of the Insurance Com- 
panies, the firemen would consequently be' 
selected by those bodies, who no doubt 
would appoint such as are distinguished 
for expertness, judgment, and resolution. 
That the most zealous endeavours might 
be called forth, I venture to suggest appli- 
cations to His Majesty's Government, or 
Petitions to Parliament, soliciting some 
premium or legislative bounty to reward ex- 
ertion and excite emulation for services per- 
formed in the preservation of life and pro- 
perty, when it could not have been effected 
tut by extraordinary exertion and at great 
hazard. 

In the adoption of a plan to give early 
and immediate assistance to fires, it must 
be obvious bow important it is to all classes 
of persons. To tbe Insurance Companies 
it would be an immense saving, by fre- 
quently preventing that great destruction 
they are bound to repair; and it might 


consequently lessen the hazard of insurance. 
To the public it would afford consider- 
able security, by preserving the property 
which cannot be insured, as papers, pic- 
tures, &c. which no value can repair, 
replace, or recompense the owner for 
the loss of. The promptness with which 
assistance could be conveyed to any spot, 
would deter, if not detect, the too frequent 
crime of anon, so wilfully resorted to by 
offenders, 
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offenders, who, from fraudulent insurances 
and desperate circumstances, often doom the 
property of their neighbours to destiuction 
to gain their criminal ends ; and the same 
reason would also serve to render the ma- 
lignant attempt at revenge by the incendiary, 
of which there have been so many degrad- 
ing and shocking instances, less frequent. 

As directions for the effective arrange- 
ment of Fire Carts in populous places, the 
following plan I should propose : that at 
each waten-house, from the time of the 
watch setting, there should be in attendance 
a regular fireman instructed in the use and 
management of the apparatus ; and that 
each parish should be provided with one or 
more Fire Carts, according to its extent, or 
number of wards, and the vessels or engines 
composing the compliment of the cart, to 
be kept charged ready for being immediately 
applied. When watch-boxes or stations are 
at a considerable distance from the watch- 
housCf some central watch-box should have 
a single engine lodged ready for application, 
to be brought on the alarm by the watch- 
man, and delivered to the fireman who re- 
pairs to the spot on the alarm of fire being 
given, with as much expedition as possible. 
Should the fire have broke out near the de- 
pdt of the Fire Cart, the fireman in attend- 
ance will take the cart with him, or an en- 
gine from it ready to apply ; if otherwise, 
the watchmen will each bring an engine, 
which the fireman will expend, and by re- 
ceiving from others their engines, a regularly 
continued and well-directed stream will be 
kept up, which, from the early opposition 
to the fire, will no doubt check the flames, 
if not entirely subdue the fire ; should the 
distance be considerable, the fireman, aided 
by a watchman, would convey the cart to 
a place on fire with as much dispatch as 
possible. 

Letter from the Hon. Capt. Pellcw, R. N. 
to Captain Manby. 

My dear Sir, London, June 27, 1816. 

Having been one of those who witnessed, 
with much satisfaction, the trial of your 
newly-invented machine for the extinction 


of fire in its early stages, I cannot refrain 
from relating to you, that in the late fira 
close to my house, and which I myself dis- 
covered, if I had had one of the machines 
at my immediate command, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, I could have saved the whols 
premises and an uninsured property of nearly 
12,0001. 1 can venture to assert this fact, 

because it came under my own inspection ; 

I therefore cannot be deceived. The fire, 
when I first saw it, was just caught, and I 
conceive was quite extinguishable by your 
machine for at least 20 minutes. 

I may also here give my opinion as a Na- 
val man, as to its great use, in my opinion, 
on-board ships, in case of fire below, whera 
water is not easily conveyed. I shall never 
go to sea again without one of them for the 
use of the store rooms, &c. Upon the whole 
I do declare to you, it is, in my opinion, 
one of the best inventions I ever saw, and 
wishing you every success in the prosecu- 
tion of your generous plans ; I am 

Yours, &c. P. B. Pells w. 

Fire Shield. 

Mr. Buckley, of New York, has invented 
and obtained a patent for a Fire Shield. It 
is intended to protect firemen whilst em- 
ployed in extinguishing fires, but particu- 
larly designed to prevent fire from spread- 
ing. It is made of a metallic substance; 
thin, light, and impervious to heat; it is 
of a length and breadth sufficient to cover 
the whole person, and it may be used in 
several different positions. For example : 
when used in the street, it is firmly nxed 
on a small platform, with wheels, and a 
short elevation from the ground. The fire- 
man takes his stand on this platform and 
behind the shield; he is drawn by ropea 
near the current of heat and flames, with- 
out being scorched or feeling any incon- 
venience ; and with the hose pipe, oar 
leader, in his hand, he directs the water to 
the part where it is most required. In this 
way a line of shields may be formed ia cloae 
order, in front of a powerful heat, behind 
which the firemen may stand with safety, and 
play upon the houses with their water-pipes. 


Crystallo-Ceramie, or Glass 
Incrustations. 

In our December Magazine, p. 544, we 
slightly noticed this curious invention. We 
have since had an opportunity of witnessing 
the process, and of observing many inte- 
resting specimens of incrustation. The 
great difficulty in bringing the art to its pre- 
sent perfection, appears to have been that of 
disovering a composition less fusible than 
glass. This composition is of a silvery ap- 
pearance, and has a most splendid effect 
when introduced into richly-cut glass. Bas- 
relief portraits, or any other ornaments, are 


introduced into the body of the liquid glass 
while hot, and the air is gradually with- 
drawn by the blow-pipe ; thus the composi- 
tion becomes actually incorporated with the 
glass, “ aerc perenuius,” without the design 
or likeness it is intended to represent being 
in the least degree injured. 

Amongst innumerable others we noticed 
a head of Shakspeare incrusted in a circular 
piece of glass about half an inch thick. ^ In 
order to give additional beauty these glasses 
are cut at the back in radii, and suspended 
by metallic ornaments. In this style por- 
traits of public characters and private indi- 
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lidgab any t* peipetusted. These subjects 
are sometimes incrusted between a white 
and W«e, green, or yellow glass. The con- 
trast of the model of white silvery appear- 
ance on the coloured ground produces a 
pleasing effect. 

We observed several beautiful specimens 
of incrustation in decanters, wine glasses, 
smelling bottles, water jugs, &c.; but the 
art is not confined to tnese minor orna- 
ments alone our curiosity was highly ex- 
cited by representation^ of the Muses and 
an Egyptian cariatyde, introduced into si- 
numbra lamps; toe former into the two 
aides of the base, and the latter into the cir- 
cular pedestal. An elegant girandole, de- 
signed for the mantle piece or pier table of 
a drawing room, was superbly decorated with 
various incrustations of illustrious individuals. 


The representation of a sentry-box, made of 
one solid square piece of glass, with the 
figure of a grenadier in the middle, of the 
white composition, was extremely curious. 

Mr. Pellatt, the Patentee, has published 
a short account of this invention ; accom- 
panied by some judicious remarks on “The 
Origin, Progress, and Improvement of Glass 
Manufactures.” This little Work appears 
to have been drawn up for private circulation 
only ; but we really consider the interesting 
matter it contains deserves the most ex- 


tended publicity. It is pleasing to observe 
a Britith artist adding the spirit of literary 
research to his professional ingenuity. Dis- 
coveries seldom fail of the greatest improve- 
ments when promoted by such a union of 
talents. 


We shall close our desultory remarks by 
^giving a single extract from Mr. Pellatt’s 
Publication; and that must be confined 


solely to the history of the invention under 
consideration, although the author's obser- 
vations on the antiquity of making Glass 


are very curious and interesting. 

“ The Glass-works of England indis- 
putably excel at this moment those of any 
other country in the world. The essential 
and distinguishing qua] itses of good glass 
are, its freedom from specks or rings, and 


its near resemblance to real crystal in its co- 
lourless transparency . In both these re- 
spects, the productions of the British Glass- 
houses exceed those of any other nation. 
It only remained for them to evince their 
superiority in the ornamental branches of 
the art; and this has been fully accomplished 
by the perfection to which recent discoveries 
have enabled them to carry the art of In- 


crustation. 


“ The Ancients, we have seen, were not 
altogether ignorant of this art, but their in- 
crustations were very imperfect. The pic- 
ture of a duck, described by Winkelman, is 
but a partial incrustation, as the painting is 
neither completely enclosed nor protected 


from the air. The Venetian Ball and the 
Bohemian ornamental stems are perfect in- 
crustations, but they are curious rather than 
useful. It was impossible to introduce into 
them any device or figure, which was the de- 
sideratum in the art, because the variegated 
glass in the interior, being of the nature of 
enamel, is (especially the opaaue) fusible at 
a less degree of heat than tne coating of 
white transparent glass : consequently, any 
impression must nave been effaced, when, 
in the process of manufacture, it became 
incased in the hot transparent glass. To 
render the art of Incrustation subservient to 
any useful purpose, it was requisite, in the 
first instance, to discover a substance ca- 
pable of uniting with glass, but requiring a 
stronger heat to render it fusible. 

4t About forty years ago, a Bohemian 
manufacturer first attempted to incruat in 
glass small figures of a greyish clay. The 
experiments which he made, were in but 
few instances successful, in consequence of 
the clay not being adapted to adhere pro- 
perly to the glass. It was, however, from 
the Bohemian that the idea was caught by 
some French manufacturers, who, after hav- 
ing expended a considerable sum in the at- 
tempt, at length succeeded in incrusting se- 
veral medallions of Buonaparte, which were 
sold at an enormous price. From the ex- 
treme difficulty of making these medallions, 
and their almost invariably breaking while 
under the operation of cutting, very few 
were finished; and the manufacture was 
upon the point of being abandoned, when 
it was fortunately taken up by a French gen- 
tleman, who, with a perseverance not less 
honourable to himself, than in its results 
advantageous to the arts, prosecuted a series 
of experiments, by which, in a few years, 
he brought the invention to a state of great 
improvement. The French have never suc- 
ceeded, however, in introducing it into ar- 
ticles of any size, such as decanters, jugs, or 
plates ; but have contented themselves with 
ornamenting smelling bottles and small 
trinkets : nor had the invention been ap- 
plied to heraldry or anv other useful pur- 
pose, antecedently to the recent improve- 
ments upon the art in this Country. 
England has always been famed for bringing 
to perfection, ana directing to a useful ap- 
plication, the crude inventions of other 
Countries.” 

Stsam Boats. 

A new-invented system of propelling 
boats by steam has been invented by a per- 
son in New Bedford, by which a boat 96 
feet long has been propelled by two men 
four mires in 20 minutes, and it is thought 
the plan may be applied to propelling the 
largest Steam-boats with more velocity and 
much less power than is required by the 
present system. — New York. 
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Fragment* of— not a Translation , but — a 
loose distant Imitation, of 
GRAY'S ELEGY. 

Stanza VI. 

|^EC reducem blseso gratabitur ore paren- 
tcm, 

Obvia dum properat, parvula progenies ; 
Arreptumvemanuducet; gremiumve sedentis 
Certatim scandens, oscula blanda petet. 

VII. 

Saepe, illis rapido tondentibus ana sub «stu> 
Procubuit facili falce resecta seges : 

IUi ssepe al acres, junctifl ad aratra juvencis, 
SulcAnint duro vomere pingue solum : 
Riorum valido ceciderunt scape sub ictu 
A$ri« quercus, fraxineseque trabes. 

* • • • 

XL 

An semel e laps am oaseo de corpora vitam 
In gelidum pectus jam revocare potest 
Arte laboratus vivo de marmore vultus, 
Scriptave oonspicuis nobilis urna uotis ? 

XII. 

Fottitan hie aliquem viridi tegit agger* 
escapes, 

Cui multo affiatmn numine pectus erat ; 
Qui bene difficile! rerum rexisset habemas, 
Vei nOsset doct& plectra movere manu. 

XIII. 

Musarum sed enim pretiosa volumina nuU- 
quam 

Dlvitias illis explicu£re suAs : 

Etgi ravis (heu!) vetuit duris in rebus egestas 
Eftiti innatis viribus ingenium. 

XIV. 

lncassum splendens, oculisque incognita nos- 
tris, 

Multa sub Oceani gurgite gemma latet : 
Multi proveniunt deserta per avia flores, 
Quorum odor in ventos irritua omnis abit. 

XV. 

ForsitanHampdeni situs hie jacet uemulus acer, 
Nescius indigno subdere colla jugo : 
Forsan eft ingenio tibi par, Miltone, tuesque 
Qui posset cantUs cequiparare tubse. 

XVI. XVII. 

Eloquio Artec tas autes mukerC Senates, 
Impavido tumidas spernere corde mines, 
Vestire uberibus ridentia messibus arva, 

Et eelebri fkmfi. per benefacta frui, 

Sors vetuit: sed nee tanturo virtutibus horum 
Obetitit ingenitis ; obstitit et vitiis. 

Per medias vetuit ctedes invadcre regnum, 
Raptaque sacrilegft prendeTe sceptra manu, 
Partoque imperio niraium crudeliter uti, 

Et nescire ullis parcere supplicibus. 

* * * * 

XIX. 

Sed, procul insani misero certamine vulgi, 
Gaudebat proprik sobria turba domo : 


Gontentique suH vivebant sort*, quietsm 
Uno Cervantes usque teuore viam. 

XX. 

Qui tamen exanimes horum defendere posait 
Relliquias, custos* stat prope busta lapis t 
Sculpturfique rudi scabris et versibushorrens, 
A populo lacrymas praetereunte rogat. 

QuidaM. 


LINES 

Written in Affliction, November 1821. 

T ONG has my lyre unstrung been laid. 

In sad Affliction's dreary shade ; 

And Poesy — enchanting maid-— 

Has me design'd ! 

To livelier scenes her course has sped, 

From me, and sorrow long lias fled. 

Where nought but pain on patience fed 

With grief combin'd ! 

Come, Poesy, cheer my lonely hour, 

Come, Hygeia, with thy healing power ; 
Bind round my brow thy mountain-flower. 
With health perfuming ! 
Come let us join our triple aid, 

Come Hygeia, healthful mountain maid, 
Bnrst through Affliction's sombre shade. 

My griefs consuming ! 

Let me resume my humble lyre. 

With pious breathings wake the wire. 

My thanks in grateful themes aspire. 

For ebast'nings kind ! 
Let praise, and prayer, be now my strain. 
That my affliction f s not in vain ; 

But sanctified, my peace to gain. 

When Death I find ! 

What *S the world, and what '# its noise, 

Its pride, its pomp, and loud applause, 

Its nouours, and its gilded toys, 

Without health’s blessing ! 
’Tie vain, 'tis empty as the air, 

A painted scene of grief and care ; 

A giddy round of sad despair— 

A dream distressing ! 

Come, Hope, and wave thy pinion o’er 
My drooping heart, and bid me soar 
Above despondence — madd’ning power— 

That me oppresses » 

Be your’s the power when Sorrow 's near, . 
To chase away Affliction’s tear ; 

And bid my acliing heart not fear 

The world's distresses ! 

Oh ! let my soul in Him confide, 

Who on the storms and whirlwinds ride ; 
And does in kind compassion chide : 

Our faith to try ! 


* Laurus .... custos. 
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Oh ! may HU blessing me attend. 

From every ill my life defend ; 

And be my guide- — my heavenly friend — 

Thro’ changeless Immortality! 

T. N. 

♦— 

THE WAKENING OF CAMBRIA. 
Addressed to the Cymtnrodorion Society , or 
Royal Cambrian Institution for the Encou- 
ragement of Welsh Literature. 

By Mrs. Hemans. 

IT U a glorious hour to him 

Who stands on Snowdon's crested brow, 
When Twilight’s lingering Star grows dim. 
And mists with Mom’s resplendence glow ; 
And, rolling swift before the breeze. 

Unveil to his enraptur'd eye, 

Girt with green isles and sparkling seas, 

All Cambria’s mountain majesty ! 

But there hath been a brighter hour ! 

*Twas when her voice from silence broke, 
And, as an eagle in its pow’r, 

The Spirit of the Land awoke ! 

From the far depths of ages rone. 

From the low chambers of the dead. 

It woke ! and brightly moving on, 

A sun-beam o'er the mountains spread. 

And there were sounds, where'er it pass'd, 
O'er Druid-rock and fairy-dell, 

Of song upon the rushing blast, 

Of minstrelsy’s triumphant swell ; 

While, as "Eryri's torrent waves 
With joyous music hail'd its way, 

Ten thousand echoes from their caves 
Burst to prolong th’ exulting lay. 

And thou, O Harp ! to whose deep tone 
Was giv*n a pow'r, in elder time, 

A might, a magic all thine own, 

The banking soul of Cambria's clime : 

Thou, hallow’d thus by Freedom’s breath. 
To guard her fortresses on high, 

With sounds awakening scorn of death. 
Instinct with immortality ; 

Thou to the winds, at that proud call, 

Didst pour thine old, majestic strains. 

As when they fir’d, in bow’r and hall, 

The hearts that were not born for chains 1 
And deeply yet that music thrills ! 

Yet lives there, in each pealing close. 
Some mem’ry of th’ eternal hills, 

With their wild streams and glittering 
snows ! 

The hills, where Freedom’s shrine of old, 
High mids$ the storm’s dominion stood ; 
The streams, which proudly, as they roll’d, 
Bore to the deep heroic blood ; 

The snows, in their unstain'd array, 

Bright o'er each eagle-summit spread — 
Oh ! who shall view their haunts and say 
That Inspiration thence hath fled ? 

9 Eryri, the Welsh name for Snowdon. 
Gbkt. Mag. January 1 822. 
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It is not thus !— each mountain’s brow 
Bean record of undying names 1 
How should your Sons forget to glow, 

Ye mighty ! with your quenchless flames t 
It is not thus ! in ev’rv glen 

The soil with noble dust it blent ; 

Of fearless and of gifted men 
The land is one high monument ! 

And think ye not, her hills among, 

That still their Spirit brightly dwells ? 

Be thou immortal. Soul of Song ! 

By Deva’s waves, in Snowdon’s dells 1 
Yes ! midst those wilds, in dsys gone by. 
The deep wind swell’d with prophet lore t 
Scenes, mantled with sublimity I 
Still are ye sacred as of yore. 

♦ 

TO A YOUNG LADY. 

By Mr. Bowles. 

J^OW thy heart beats high, 

And thy sparkling eye 
Proclaims that thy bosom's a stranger to earej 
But the bright sun's ray. 

Brings on evening gray. 

And soon flies away youth and beauty to rare ! 
On earth there grows 
No thornless rose ! 

And thy cheeks must lose tbeir wonted bloom ; 
Thy polished brow, 

To age must bow, 

And thy Air form lie in the dreary tomk 
Oh ! ne’er from thy heart 
Let virtue depart ! 

May the angels of innocence still hover o’er 
thee; 

Then safe from the guile 
Of the rover's smile. 

The aged will bless thee, end the yomtg will 
adore thee. 

When o'er thy head 
Old Time has shed 

The snow from his mantle so silvery white ; 
And thy cheek, oh Maid ! 

Shall withering fade, 

And thylack-lustre eye be fast closing in night; 
Then virtue so rare, 

Oh ! lady fur ! 

Will soothe thee, and cheer thee, with so! act 
divine ; 

Around thy head 
Will glory shed, 

And brighter and brighter, Oh maiden ! 
’twill shine. 

Faringdon, October 4 th, 1821. 

♦— 

LOSS IN DELAYS. 


gHUN delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 

Fly their fault lest thou repent thee ; 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labours come to nought. 

Hoiit 
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Hoist up sail while gale doth last, 

Tide and wind stay no roan's pleasure : 
Seek not time when time is past, 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 

After-wits are dearly bought ; 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 

Time wears all his locks before, 

Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 

When he flies he turns no more. 

And behind his scalp is naked. 

Works adjourned have many stays ; 

Long demurs breed new delays. 

♦ 

EXTRACTS FROM “ THE PIRATE. 1 
Reviewed in our last Folume, pp, 541, 607. 

l. CLEVELAND S SERENADE TO 
MINNA. 

tl jp ARE WELL ! Farewell ! the voice you 
bear. 

Has left its last soft tone with you, — 

Its next must join the seaward cheer. 

And shout among the shouting crew. 

“ The accents which I scarce could form 
Beneath your frown’s controuling check, 
Must give the word, above the storm, 

To cut the mast, and clear the wreck. 

“ The timid eye I dared not raise, — 

The hand, that shook when press'd to thine, 
Must point the guns upon the chase, 

Must bid the deadly cutlass shine. 

“ To all I love, or hope, or fear, — 
Honour, or own, a long adieu 1 
To all that life has soft and dear, 

Farewell ! save memory of you ! ’* 

t. NORNA’S INVOCATION 

On unsheeting her dead Ancestor in St. 
Ringans Church. 

«« f^HAMPION, famed for warlike toil. 
Art thou silent, Ribolt Trail ? 

Sand, and dust, and pebbly stones, 

Are leaving bare thy giant bones. 

Who dared touch the wild bear’s skin 
Ye slumber’d on, while life was irr ? — 

A woman now, or babe, may come 
And cast the covering from thy tomb. 

“ Yet be not wrathful, Chief, nor blight 
Mine eyes or ears with sound or sight ! 

I come not, with unhallow’d tread, 

To wake the slumbers of the dead, 

Or lay thy giant reliques bare ; 

But what I seek thou well can’st spare. 

Be it to my hand allow’d 
To shear a merk’a weight from thy shroud ; 
Yet leave thee sheeted lead enough 
To shield thy bones from weather rough. 

44 See, I draw my magic knife— 

Never while thou wert in life 
Laid’st thou still for sloth nr fear, 

When point and edge were glittering near ; 
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See, the eearments now I sever — 

Waken now, or sleep for ever ! 

Thou wilt not wake — the deed is done, — 
The prize I sought is fairly won. 

44 Thanks, Ribolt, thanks, — for this the seas 
Shall smooth its ruffled crest for thee, — 

And while afar its billows foam, 

Subside to peace near Ribolt’s tomb. 

Thanks, Ribolt, thanks — for this the might 
Of wild winds raging at their height, 

When to thy place of slumber nigh. 

Shall soften to a lullaby. 

“ She, the dame of doubt and dread, 

► Noma of the Fitful-head, 

Mighty in her own despite — 

Miserable in her might f 
In despair and frenzy great, — 

In her greatness desolate ; 

Wisest, wickedest who lives. 

Well can keep the word she gives." 

S. THE SONG OF 
HAROLD HARFAGER. 
tf 'J'HE sun is rising dimly red, 

The wind is wailing low and dread ; 
From his cliff the eagle sallies, 

Leaves the wolf his darksome valliea ; 

In the mist the ravens hover, 

Peep the wild dogs from the cover. 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling. 

Each in his wild accents telling, 

* Soon we feast on dead and dying, 
Foir-hair’d Harold’s flag is flying.* 

“ Many a crest on air is streaming. 

Many a helmet darkly gleaming, 

Many an arm the axe uprears, 

Doom'd to hew the wood of spears. 

All along the crowded ranks. 

Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 

Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing. 

Louder still the bard is singing, 

* Gather footmen, gather horsemen, 

To the field, ye valiant Norsemen.’ 

“ ‘ Halt ye not for food or slumber. 

View not vantage, count not number ; 

Jolly reapers, forward still. 

Grow the crop on vale or Hill, 

Thick or scatter'd, stiff or lithe. 

It shall down before the scythe. 

Forward with your sickles bright. 

Reap the harvest of the fight — 

Onward footmen, onward Horsemen, 

To the charge, ye gallant Norsemen ! 

“ ‘ Fatal chuser of the slaughter. 

O'er you hovers Odin's daughter ; 

Hear the choice she spreads before ye,— 
Victory, and wealth, and glory ; 

Or old Valhallah's roaring hail. 

Her ever-circling mead and ale, 

Where for eternity unite 
The joys of wassail and of fight. 

Headlong forward, foot and horsemen. 
Charge and fight, and die like Norsemen !' ” 

HI5TO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur states, that in conse- 
quence of the resignation of the Duke de 
Cazes, as Ambassador to End&ntj, and that 
of the Duke of Narbonne Peiet, as Ambas- 
sador to Naples, the King, by a royal or- 
dinance, dated the 9th mst. has named 
viscount Chateaubriand, Peer of France 
and Minister of State, to the embassy to 
the Court of London : and Monsieur de 
Serre, Minister of State, and Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies, to the embassy 
to the Court of the Two Sicilies. The 
Moniteur further contains four royal ordi- 
nance* of the 9th of January, appointing 
the Duke of Laval Montmorency, the Duke 
of Dondeauville, the Duke of Narbonne- 
Pelet, and the Viscount Bonald, Ministers 
of State and Members of the Privy Council. 
The King has also signed an ordinance 
naming Dr. Francois an Officer of the Le- 
gion of Honour, in recompence of the devo- 
tion he has shewn by his efforts for the relief 
of persons labouring under the dreadful con- 
tagion at Barcelona ; and another, replacing 
General Donadieu on the list of effective 
general officers. At the suggestion of the 
present Keeper of the Seals, M. Peyronnet, 
the King has remitted to M. Lacretelle the 
elder, the remainder of the imprisonment to 
which he had been condemned, as the au- 
thor of a pamphlet entitled, “The Clip- 

n js of the Censorship.'* 

t appears, that the missionaries in Paris, 
of whom so much has been said lately, are 
increasing in activity, and the concourse of 
persons who flock to the church of St. Geue- 
▼ieve to assist in thei£ exercises, and receive 
their instructions, becomes every day more 
considerable. In order that the working 
classes may profit by them, they commence 
at half past five in the morning, and con- 
tinue till seven. 

The Clerical Almanack of France for 1 822 
states the number of priests in actual em- 
ployment to be 35,286', of whom 14,870 are 
above 60 years of age: 4,156 have been 
ordained during the last year. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts from Barcelona are very im- 
portant. The follow! ngdetai Is are contained 
in a private letter : “Barcelona proclaimed 
its independence on the 30th of December. 
Gen. Villa Canine endeavoured, but in vain, 
to oppose the change. He addressed every 
regiment separately, in order to bring them 
back to obedience ; but all answered him by 
shouts of Live the Constitution ! Down with 
the Ministers! The General immediately 


quitted Barcelona. The movement was di- 
rected by Col. Costa, Commandant of the 
National Guard, who devoted himself to the 
maintenance of good order and tranquillity 
during the whole time that Barcelona was 
ravaged by the epidemic malady. A levy of 
30,000 men has been decreed for Catalonia. 
The 400 royalists who projected the releas- 
ing by force some prisoners who were de- 
tained at Gerona, were pursued. The day 
before yesterday three of them presented 
themselves on the frontier near Banyuls, to 
demand a passage for themselves and 400 
men, whom they preceded. The post which 
they addressed compelled them to retire ; 
and on a menace being made that they 
would force the passage in the event of their 
being pursued, the genmr/e was beaten during 
the night in the different villages adjacent to 
the point menaced. The royalists, however, 
did not again make their appearance." 

By recent accounts from Spain, it appear* 
the resistance to the Government continues, 
or rather seems to increase. The change 
which has taken place in the Ministry, in- 
stead of satisfying the malcontents, has ren- 
dered them more insolent in their Remands, 
and more determined in the pursuit of their 
objects. 

The Lapidas , or constitutional pillars, 
set up in the different towns of Spain, are 
sometimes, during the night., defaced or be- 
\ mired by the Scrviles. Tne Lapida of Onda 
having been defiled in that manner, the 
Madrid papers state that the Constitutional 
Alcade, Don Rafael Querol, caused a vein to 
be opened, and washed the stone with his 
blood. The same profanation having been 
repeated in Velez, Malaga, Don Cnstobal 
Ofor, of Ruiz, parochial Curate of Santa 
Maria, also caused a vein to be opened, and 
with his own blood performed the same act 
of patriotic zeal as the Alcade of Onda. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated Barcelona, Jan. 12 : — With respect 
to the political aspect of Spanish affairs, I 
never saw public opinion, any where, more 
unanimously or decidedly pronounced than 
last night and the night before, at the the- 
atre of this place. The immediate object 
which called forth the expression of it waa 
Gen. Riego, who came from his retirement 
at Reus to visit Barcelona. He was received 
with the loudest and most universal accla- 
mations of — “ Viva Riego,” and “Down 
with the Ministers.” 

ITALY. 

An article from Venice, in the French 
papers, states the condemnation, by the 
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Senate of Lombardy, of 84 unfortunate in- 
dividuals, of all ranks, to various punisht 
menu, death, imprisonment in a fortress, 
8cc. for the crime of belonging to the sect 
of Carbonari. The punishment of some of 
those sentenced to death has been com- 
muted by the Emperor of Austria, as a spe- 
cial indulgence, for imprisonment in chains 
for SO years, and others for lesser periods 
of a similar imprisonment. 

GERMANY. 

A letter from a gentleman in Saxe Wei- 
mar, written in November last, contains the 
following remarkable passage : — “ Corn in 
this country is selling at such very low 
prices, that the farmers are in a dreadful 
situation ; and if England does not soon 
open her ports, the cultivators of our soil 
must run away.*’ 

TURKEY. 

The Austrian Observer of the 3d inst. 
communicates several particulars respecting 
the state of the Turkish capital and pro- 
vinces. The intelligence from Constanti- 
nople, however, does not reach beyond the 
10th ult. It states, that the Firman pub- 
lished by the Grand Seignior, with the view 
of repressing the violence of the populace, 
has been attended with complete success; 
and that a few acU of severity had inspired 
such terror, that they became as submis- 
sive as they were before disorderly. How- 
ever, the Government continued to punish 
the Greeks who were taken in arms ; and 
such are the fanaticism and deadly revenge 
with which both parties are inspired, that 
we see no hope of these atrocious reprisals 
speedily terminating. It is stated, on the 
same authority, that according to the last 
advices from the Persian capital, the Schah 
bad declared that the hostilities committed 
by his son had no connection with the ac- 
tual situation of the Ottoman Empire, and 
that they were undertaken solely for the 
purpose of punishing the Curds for some 
prefatory acts of which they had been 
guilty. These people acknowledge only a 
nominal dependence on the Porte, and are 
in the habit of plundering both the Turks 
and the Persians. It appears that the re- 
port of the Persians having invaded Arme- 
nia is not true, and that the mistake ori- 
ginated in some disturbances which broke 
out in Trebisond. The Austrian Observer 
also gives the particulars of the horrible 
butchery that was committed at Tripolizza; 
but it makes no mention of a capitulation, 
as stated in the private account. If we 
ca? believe this, 86,000 men, women, and 
children, and forming the whole of the 
Turkish population, were destroyed; and 
only one person, the son of the Pacha of 
Corinth, was spared, in the hope that he might 
be useful to the Greeks in the enterprise 
which they had meditated against Corinth. 


AMERICA, 8ce. 

New York and Boston papers to the ttd 
nit. have arrived. They contain a copy of 
the Annual Treasury Report ; from which 
we learn, that the revenue of the year just 
ended, may be estimated at 16,110,000 dol- 
lars, of wnich sum the Customs produced, 
alone, 14 millions. In the year 1818, the 
Customs amounted to nearly 22 millions ; 
the next year to above 1 7 millions ; where- 
as, in the year 1 820, the whole receipt, in- 
cluding Customs, public lands, &c. amounted 
only to 15,284,546 dollars. The greatest 
state of depression which the Customs had 
reached, was in the first quarter of last year, 
when they were 727,000 dollars less than in 
the corresponding quarter of the year 1820. 
But an improvement of more than a. million 
took place in the second and third quarters. 
It was also expected that the last quarter 
would be a favourable one. It will be seen, 
from this Report, that the commerce of 
the United States had been declining rapidly 
from the beginning of 1 819; and that a re- 
action did not take place till the second 
quarter of last year. 

A letter from Demerara, of the 24th of 
October, mentions an extraordinary instance 
of the violence with which lightning acts. 
On board a vessel called tbe Susan, on the 
voyage from New Brunswick to Demerara, 
on the 1 6th, all hands being on the fore- 
topsail yard, the lightning struck the vessel 
with terrible force, coming down the wedges 
of the foremast, which it carried away in a 
moment, about eight feet above the deck, 
along with every soul aloft, and shattered 
the main-topmast and jib-boom into splin- 
ters. It also burst the ship on the starboard 
bow, two planks from the deck. One of the crew 
was in a manner annihilated by the thun- 
derbolt ; no mark remained of him but spots 
of his blood on the sails and rigging. The 
rest were more or less hurt by the fall, 
when the masts and rigging came down. 

The country to the north bank of the 
river Plate, opposite Buenos Ayres 8cc. has 
been annexed to the Crown of Portugal, 
under the title of the Cisplatine State ; and 
a free trade with the whole western coast o f 
that extensive country is anticipated. 

EAST INDIES. 

Extract of a letter from an Officer, dated 
July 24, 1821, Camp Sumbhulpoor : — 
“ Immediately after I was appointed to the 
regiment, we were ordered to take the field 
along with four other regiments (making 
together about 5000 men), against a tribe 
of outrageous mountaineers, called Kooles, 
who had made war upon their peaceable 
neighbours, burnt their villages, murdered 
all the inhabitants, and plundered the whole 
of the country. These depredators inhabit 
a mountainous tract of country, running 
through the oentre of India, fronp East to 
West. We had to inarch upwards of 800 
miles before we got to the point where the 
igitized by CjOCK^IC attack 
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■tuck vu to be mi^e ; and this was during 
the wont aeascm of the year that men could 
be exposed in tents. The thermometer 
stood every day m our tent at 1 10 and 1 19, 
and on some days as high as 123; and 
when exposed to the sun at noon, it gene- 
rally stood between ISO and 160. We were 
absent from our cantonment four months, 
during which time we were obliged to suffer 
many privations, besides the neat of the 
wea th er, such as extreme bad mountainous 
roads, bad water, and fur days together 
none at all. The mode of fighting we were 
obliged to adopt, to subdue the enemy, was 
also very harassing to our men. For three 
or four days after our arrival in their coun- 
try, they ga-4c us battle on the plains ; but 
finding themselves so dreadfully cut up, and 
being able to make no impression upon us, 
they betook themselves to the recesses of 
the highest mountains, where we were 
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obliged to folfow them, hunt them down, 
and kill them IHce so many tigers j as they 
never allowed themselves to be taken pri- 
soners while they could keep hold of their 
bow and arrow and battle-axe, At last, 
after several thousands of them being killed, 
they accepted our terms of peace, which 
they had refused several times since the 
commencement of the campaign. From 
what I have liere stated, you will easily per- 
ceive the very harassing nature of the expe- 
dition to every one concerned. Out of the 
four medical men that commenced the cam- 
paign, only one survived the excessive &- 
tigue that they were obliged to undergo, so 
that the wbofe of the medical charge de- 
volved upon him. His exertions (having aft 
one time upwards of 400 sick in the camp) 
called forth the public thanks of his Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief.** 


Foreign Neun. — Dometlic Occurrence t. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish disturbances have not vet 
ceased. The Insurgents may have lately be- 
come less sanguinary, or, not meeting with 
resistance, may have found that the shedding 
of blood would be but “ loss of time, ana 
hindrance of business.” They have, how- 
ever, not proceeded with any abatement of 
activity, skill, or good fortune, in that par- 
ticular course of enterprize which their ill- 
omened cause appeared to them to require. 
They have seized and carried off considera- 
ble quantities of arms ; — and in one instance, 
not far from Lord Donoughmore’s residence, 
they are said by The Clonmel Herald to have 
planned with ingenuity the surprise and 
plunder of a post of some importance during 
the absence of a body of the Police, which 
scheme they executed Defore the close of day 
in a resolute and successful manner. The 
house where the Constables had deposited 
their store of fire-arms and ammunition, 
was entered at the same time with the 
owner, by a party of the banditti, who had 
a mock prisoner under escort, and some car- 
bines and pistols borne away in triumph. 
As the ruffians who undertook this adven- 
ture were undisguised, the conclusion is, 
that they belonged to a distant part of the 
country ; but the judgment which they dis- 
played, and the negligence shown on the 
other 'side of the question, go equally to 
prove how intimate was their intelligence 
with persons about the spot. This trans- 
action appears to have excited a considera- 
ble feeling among the Magistrates of the 
Country ; and a second occurrence, though 
so far different froiq the above that it was a 
capture made on the part of Government 
from the law-breaker*, will, we doubt not, 
he regarded as no leas worthy of attention. 


A sergeant of police-men, with his party, 
discovered, in a place called the Ghent's 
Cave, amidst the Kilnemanagh mountains, 
a sample, for it was no more, of eight well- 
constructed pikes ; the manufacture of 
which instrument has always, within the 
last SO years, been considered symptomatic 
of some extensive conspiracy among tha 
Irish peasants. 

A fatal and melancholy occurrence, grow- 
ing out of the unhappy disturbances in Ire- 
land, is related in the Dublin papers. It 
appears, that two parties, composed of mi- 
litary and constables, and accompanied by 
Magistrates, in patrolling the country near 
Mallow, in the county of Cork, on the night 
of the 1 0th instant, unfortunately approach- 
ed each other in mutual ignorance. One 
mistook tiie other for a party of the nightly 
disturbers of the peace, and fired several 
shots. The consequence of this disastrous 
mistake has been, that Mr. Lowe, a Clergy- 
man and Magistrate, was killed, and his . 
servant, who accompanied him as a consta- 
ble, mortally wounded. 

The Marquis Wellesley has been received 
as Lord Lieutenant in Ireland with all that 
enthusiasm which his appointment was so 
well calculated to call forth. He made his 
public entry into Dublin on the 39th of De- 
cember. His Lordship was received by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and a 
numerous body of gentlemen of the county 
and city of Dublin, on horseback and on 
foot, wearing a ribbon of the colour of thf 
scarf worn on the occasion of his Majesty*! 
public entry. The noble Marquis wa$ 
greeted with the enthusiastic cheers of the 
multitude, eager to testify their joy at the 
sight of an Irishman coming to govern 
them. The heads of the horses belonging 
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to his suite wen decorated with large sham- 
rocks, instead of the usual rosette of rib- 
bons. — After his Excellency was sworn into 
office, he conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the Lord Mayor, who has since 
been created a Baronet. 

The Marquis Wellesley held his first 
levee at the Castle of Dublin, on the 8th 
inst. The Catholic Archbishops and Bi- 
shops presented an Address of Congratula - 
tion, which his Excellency received in his 
closet. The Address of the Catholic Laity 
was presented by a numerous deputation of 
Catholic Peers, Baronets, and Gentlemen, 
with the Earl of Fingal at their head. 

Church Establishment in Ireland, — The 
Clergy of the Established Church of Ire- 
land consists of 4 Archbishops, 1 8 Bishops, 
300 Dignitaries, and about 1 200 Parochial 
Incumbents, and the Tithe and Church 
Revenues are at this time supposed to be of 
the value of 679,0001. per annum, Mr. 
Wakefield, from the estimate of well-in- 
formed persons, has given the value of a 
few of the Bishoprics as follow : — The 
primacy of Armagh, 14,000/.; Derry, 
12,000/.; Kilraore, 10,000/.; Waterford, 
7,000/.; Clogher, 10,000/. The livings 
in the gift of the Archbishop of Cashel are 
worth 35,000 L per annum; of the Bishop 
of Cloyne, 50,000/.; of Cork, 30,000/. ; of 
Ferns, 30,000/. Killaloe has 109 bene- 
fices, many worth 1 ,500 L per annum. In 
the Bishoprick of Cloyne one living is worth 
3,000/. one 2,000/. and three 1,500/. each. 
Tire Deanery of Down, which in 1 720 was 
worth only2,000/. per annum , now lets for 
3,700/. The Rectory of Middleton, in the 
Countv of Cork, in the year 1785, yielded 
scarcely 800/. per annum , at present pro- 
duces upwards of 3,800/. 

— ♦— 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The manufacturers in the Northern Coun- 
ties, it is said, never were in such full em- 
ploy as at this time. They have a quick 
and excellent trade with Hamburgh, by 
means of steam-packets, frequently selling 
their goods and receiving remittances for 
them in the short space of fourteen days. 

A curious fact occurred / at a late beast- 
market in Chichester: a former sold a pen 
of fot sheep, and absolutely refused being 
paid for them in gold ! The buyer was in 
consequence obliged to exchange his gold 
for paper at the bank, which the fanner 
very readily pocketed. 

Mr. Bastard and Mr. Fuller have stink 
their rents nearly one half ; not contenting 
themselves with a remission of 20 or 25 
per cent, and leaving the rent the same. 

Mildness of the Season. — A very large 
bean-stalk, with numerous blossoms, and 
the leaves as perfect as in summer, was 
gathered on the 10th in a garden on Ux- 


bridge Moor, by Mr. Henry Grainge, of 
Uxbridge Place. — At Sherdey Parsonage, 
Herts, on the last day of the past year, wero 
gathered from the garden a white rose- 
bud ; a full-blown red rose ; a sprig of haw- 
thorn in flower; a strong-scented wall- 
flower ; a large full-blown blue campaniole ; 
a polyanthus in flower; purple heath in 
flower; wild vetch iu flower; purple peri- 
winkle, and violets. The situation is one 
of the highest in Hertfordshire. — There 
are at this time, in Fulham-fie\ds , broad 
beans ig blossom; a circumstance, at this 
season, of very rare occurrence. There is 
also to be seen growing in the window of a 
house adjoining the Red Lion, Chelsea , 
in a pot, a carnation which has three full 
blossoms on one stalk. 

Roads. — A surveyor of highways, feeling 
for the distress of the formers, has lately 
adopted the under- mentioned plan, in order 
to employ the poor labourer, and lessen the 
expence : — As the travelling of the gravel- 
cart this wet season does more harm than 
good, the expedient is adopted, of substi- 
tuting three labourers for one day's team 
duty. The first step is, to order every per- 
son to scour out hiB ditches by the road 
side ; the width of the road is then set out 
by the surveyor, which is water-tabled by 
the labourers making cuts therefrom into 
the ditches ; it is then scraped clean, all 
the high places picked, the stones broken, 
and thrown into the hollows ; when a cer- 
tain quantity is ready, and the road a little 
dry, a cast-iron roller (which every large 
parish ought to have) is drawn by three 
horses, as a day and a half s team duty, 
which completely consolidates the whole ; 
and a mile can easily be done upon a road 
of twenty feet width, three times over. The 
plan is becoming general; three labourers 
can complete one hundred yards in a day. 
It will be found that the badness of the 
roads in general principally arises from the 
misapplication or the materials, and not the 
want of them. 

Loss of the Juliana East Indiaman. — The 
Juliana (country ship), Capt. Ogilvie, left 
Bengal the latter end of July, and had a 
fair run to the Downs, at which place she 
put hervmail-bags ashore on the 21st ult. ; 
and a short time after Mrs. Ogilvie, the 
wife of the Captain, was landed. The ship 
brought up on Sunday in Margate Roads ; 
but the weather being very tempestuous, 
she drove, and lost one, if not two, anchors. 
A fishing- boat spoke them, and promised to 
send off an anchor and cable, which was 
duly performed ; but, owing to the state of 
the tide, this valuable assistance could not 
depart before the evening, and their utmost 
exertions could not enable them to find the 
Juliana. The vessel struck on 'Monday 
evening on the Kentish Knock. The first 
thing she lost was her rudder. The dis- 
tressing situation of her cfaw during the 
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night passes description; all hands were 
employed at the pump, but the water in- 
creased upon them, and every moment they 
expected the ship to go to pieces. Capt. 
Ogilvie, unwilling to quit her till the last 
remnant of hope was exhausted, prevailed 
upon his men to continue their exertions, 
and it was not till the afternoon of Christ- 
mas-day that they resolved to abandon her, 
and endeavour to save their lives. They 
then hoisted out the long-boat, into 
which all who could were taken, and the 
rest got upon a raft. After the unfortunate 
beings, 37 in number, had thus left the 
ship, the Captain imagined that be yet saw 
some hope of saving part of her cargo, by 
waiting till the morning ; and, actuated by 
an ardent desire to promote the interests of 
his employers, and reluctant to abandon his 
post, unfortunately persuaded the crew 
again to return to a scene from which so 
few were ever to escape. They did so, and 
lashed the boat and raft to the ship. Dur- 
ing this night their sufferings were beyond 
description: the sea ran mountains nigh, 
the water continued to gain upon them, 
and they were obliged to remain upon the 
deck, exposed to an the horrible inclemency 
of the weather. When every hope of saving 
any particle of the effects was lost, and 
every moment added to their danger, the 
Captain gave orders to seek safety in the 
boat. Before, however, the unavoidable 
preparations were completed, a most violent 
sea broke upon them, and shivered the 
boat into pieces. Nothing could now ex- 
ceed rite consternation and despair of the 
unfortunate victims, but it was of short 
continuance, for soon after the vessel Itself 
was struck by a heavy sea, and immediately 
sunk. In the dreadful scene that ensued, 
six of the men only were able to find the 
raft, and they by that means avoided the 
immediate fate of their wretched compa- 
nions. Such, however, had been the priva- 
tions they had endured, and such the dread- 
ful inclemency of the night, that four out 
of the remaining six perished before the 
morning, and the other two, when quite 
exhausted, were picked up by a fishing- 
boat, and they only have escaped to tell the 
dreadful tale. These men reached London, 
and from them the above 'particulars have 
been collected. Among those reported to 
have perished were, Muss Heriot, daughter 
to Lieut. Heriot, of the Bengal establish- 
ment, and a female attendant. Miss He- 
riot was coming to England for her educa- 
tion, and the Captain was to have delivered 
her to the care of her grandfather, who re- 
sides at Chelsea. 

Jan. 1 . The Royal Chapel at Brighton, 
founded by his Majesty, was consecrated by 
the Biahop of Chichester. The King was 
unment at the ceremony, dressed in a rich 
blue uniform. His Majesty appeared in ex- 
cellent health. On the right oi his Majesty 


stood Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and several 
other distinguished members of his Majes- 
ty’s suite. The Chapel was so crowded, 
tnat several most distinguished persons were 
compelled to stand during the service of 
Consecration. A grand performance of sa- 
cred music, vocal and instrumental, took 
place at the palace in the evening. 

Jan . 3. A roost destructive fire took 
place at Seaton Delaval. the property of Sir 
Jacob Astley, which in a few hours con- 
sumed the noble mansion-house. Every en- 
deavour to preserve the body of the build- 
ing was unavailing. The two wings were 
happily saved by the great and active exer- 
tions used in making a separation between 
them and the house. The fire originated 
in a chimney in which a large beam of wood 
in the roof was affixed ; the flames burnt 
with such fury as to bid defiance to all hu- 
man efforts. The glass in the windows, by 
the intense beat, was reduced to a liquid 
state, and the lead on the roof poured down 
like water. The fire commenced its ravages 
about four o’clock in tbe afternoon of Thurs- 
day, and it was not before nine o'clock the 
devouring element could be checked, when 
it ceased, and left the building in its present 
state — a mass of ruins. 

Jan. 10. A singular discovery of hidden 
treasure was made at Eton. Mrs. Coker, who 
had for many years kept a grocer’s shop in 
the College, lately died, leaving propertyto 
a considerable amount to her relations. The 
house in which she lived was, with two 
others, sold last week. Previously to the 
purchaser taking possession, one of the ex- 
ecutors considered it his duty to look round 
the premises, to see that no article of per* 
sonal property had been left behind. In a 
dark corner under the counter he discovered 
a small box, of considerable weight, and 
well secured. He brought it to the light, 
and upon opening it found — not any of the 
commodities in which the good old lady 
dealt — but seven hundred guineas and four- 
teen SQL hank notes. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

An official Report has just been pre- 
sented 'to the Navigation Committee of the 
City of London by the officers appointed to 
make a survey of the banks of the river 
Thames, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent of the injury done by the late floods, 
and in order that the proper repairs may be 
carried into effect. Some idea may be 
formed of the amazing height to which the 
water rose in this majestic river, as well as 
tbe almost unprecedented fact/ that it was 
neither promoted by an Easterly wind or 
sudden thaw, from the following extract 
from the Report : — “ That it exceeds by 
four inches the height to which it rose in 
1774, as recorded by a stone let into a wall 
at Shepperton, and two inches higher than 
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it i« recorded to have risen in the seme year 
by a stone let into the wall of Isleworth 
Church-yard.” It is, nevertheless, gratify- 
ing to learn, that, although very serious in- 
jury has been done in many places to the 
towing paths, and to some of the finely- 
constructed locks, yet the navigation of the 
Thames in the City district was never im- 
peded for an hour, nor were the up-country 
vessels for any length of time ; from 
Christmas-day till Monday the 7th, may be 
stated as the longest period. 

A Treasury Minute has been published, 
regulating the salaries of the clerks in the 
various deportments, with the view to eco- 
nomy. From this document we find, that 
every person in a Government Office is to 
be subjected to an abatement of 5 per cent. 
on his salary ; but persons at or under 1 00/. 
a-year, only to 2$ per cent. Such as hold 
offices, the salary of which is considered 
higher than necessary, retain those offices 
at their present salary until removed by pro- 
motion or otherwise, and in the mean time 
suffer a farther assessment of 10 per cent. 
on so much of the salary as exceeds what 
anysuch office is to confer in future. 

The Hon. William Henry John Scott, 1 
son of the Earl of Eldon, has been sworn 
in one of the Curaitors for London and 

Middlesex, in the room of Randall, 

esq. lately deceased. 

It was decided lately in a Court of Re- 
quests, that persons who pay their money 
at a theatre, on being informed that there 
is sitting-room, and find there is not, have 
a right to have their money returned. 

Extraordinary Circumstance. — A few 
days ago Mr. Charbert, the proprietor of 
the exhibition of the Wild Indian Chief, in 
New Bond-street, met with a curious acci- 
dent. It appears that while examining one 
of the poboned arrows belonging to the In- 
dian, he accidentally let the point touch hb 
chin, and a slight scratch was inflicted 
thereon. At the moment he paid no atten- 
tion to the circumstance, but in a very 
short time the whole of hb chin and the 
side of his face turned black, and was very 
much swollen. These symptoms began ra- 
ther to alarm Mr. C. and he sent for three 
medical gentlemen, who used their utmost 
tkill to extract the poison, and render their 
patient service ; but their ^efforts proved in- 
effectual. The Wild Indian stood by with 
the utmost sang froid , and witnessed the 
medical applications ; after which he coolly 
walked away, and produced some root used 
in hb country to extract the pobon from 
the wound, and applied some to his master’s 
face. It rendered immediate relief, the 
swelling went down, and the discolouration 
decreased. Had not this remedy been ap- 
plied, mortification would have probably 
ensued. Mr. C. b now doing very well, 
and since the accident has caused the points 
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of the arrows to be divested of all the 
pobon. 

Jan. 1 7. This morning, at 8 o'clock, his 
Majesty left his Palace, at Brighton, in his 
travelling-carriage, and arrived at his Palace 
in Pall Mall, London, at about 20 minutes 
before one. At two o'clock, the King held 
a Court, which was attended by the Great 
Officers of State and Cabinet Minbters. 
Lord Sidmouth had a closet audience, and 
resigned his seals of office as Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ; and the 
Right Hon. Robert Peel received them as 
hb Lordship's successor. The Right Hon. 
C. W. W. Wynn also kissed hands on re- 
ceiving the appointment of President of tbs 
Board of Controul. On Friday hb Majesty 
returned to Brighton. 

Jan.\8. At two o’clock, a Cabinet Council, 
which was summoned by the Marquis of 
Londonderry, was held at the Foreign Of- 
fice, which was attended by the Earl of Li- 
verpool, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Earl Bath- 
urst, the Duke of Wellington, Viscount 
Sidmouth, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Peel, and 
Mr. C. W. Wynn. The two latter gentle- 
men were present at thb Cabinet Council’ 
as Cabinet Ministers for the first time since 
their appointment to office. Viscount Sid- 
mouth was also present, although he has 
resigned his scab of office ; so that it will be 
seen he retains hb seat in the Cabinet al- 
though not in office. 

Amount of Duty paid by the different Fire 
Insurance Companies of London, from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas 1 821 . 


Office. 

Duty paid. 

Sun, 


13 

11 

Phoenix 


18 

11 

Royal Exchange . .. . 


12 

10 

Imperial 


7 

7 

County 


14 

1 

Globe 


18 

5 

Albion 


3 

5 

Atlas 


0 

8 

Westminster 


2 

5 

E*? 1 " 


6 

9 

Union 


19 

t 

Hand in Hand 


3 

5 

British 


1 

3 

Hope 


7 

2 

London 


5 

t 


£.104,561 

15 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Piece. 

Drury Lane Theatre. 

Jan. 1 5. The Pirate , a Musical Drama, 
in three acts, founded on the characters and 
incidents of the new Novel so naqied. It 
met with some opposition ; though it has 
since undergone alteration, and been per- 
formed several nights. The music (partly 
compiled) and some of the scenery were ex- 
cellent. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Dec. 21 . The Right Hon. George Horatio 
Chohnondeley, Earl of Rocksavage, sum- 
moned to the H. of Peers, by the style and 
title of Baron Newburgh, of Newburgh, 
eo. Anglesea. 

Jan. 1 . Thomas Fonblanque, esq. to be 
Consul at Konigsberg, Memel, and Pillau, 
and all other ports and places in the province 
of East Prussia ; Gregory Marshall, esq. to 
be Consul at Calais, and all other ports and 
places in the Departments of the North, 
the Straits of Calais, and the Somme ; and 
Langford Hey land, esq. to be Consul at Ostend. 

Jan. 5. George Augustus Quentin, esq. 
Colonel in the Army, 8cc. knighted. 

Jan. 12. The Ring has directed Letters 
Patent to be issued, granting the Marquis 
of Buckingham the titles of Marquis of 
Chandoe and Duke of Buckingham and 
Cbandos ; to the Earl of Westmeath, the 
dignity of a Marquis of Ireland, by the title 
of Marquis of Westmeath ; to Viscount 
Kilknorey the dignities of a Viscount and 
Earl of Ireland, by the titles of Viscount of 
Newry and Morne, and Earl of Killraorey ; 
to Viscount Monck the dignity of an Earl 
of Ireland, by the title of Earl of Rathdown ; 
to Viscount Ennismore the dignity of an 
Earl of Ireland, by the title of Earl Listo- 
Well ; to Viscount Mount Earl the dignities 
of a Viscount and Earl of Ireland, by the 
titles of Viscount Adare and Earl of Dun- 
raven and Mount Earl ; and to Lord Castle- 
maine the dignity of a Viscount of Ireland, 
by the title of Viscpunt Castlemaine. 

7th Light Dragoons — Capt. J. H. Wil- 
liams to be Major. — 18th Foot — Major 
T. W. Robbins, to be Lieut. Colonel.- — 
Veteran Battalion — Major General H. El- 
liott, to be Colonel ; Lieut. Colonel H. 
Hooper, to be Lieut. Colonel ; Major Ge- 
neral R. Kelso, to be Colonel ; Lieut. Col. 
J. G. Ross, to be Lieut. Colonel ; Major Ge- 
neral A. M. K. Hamilton, to be Colonel ; and 
Lieut. Colonel J.Twigg, to be Lieut. Colonel. 

Jan. 15. His Majesty has granted the 
dignitv of Baronet to J. K. James, esq. 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, and his heirs, &c. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D. D. (rector of St. 
Botolph's Bishopsgate), to be Archdeacon 
of Colchester. 

Rev. A. Owen (rector of Stapleton, and 
minister of St. Julian*s, Shrewsbury), to 
be Archdeacon of Salop. 

Rev. F. W. Blomberg, M. A. to be Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral, vice 
Dr. Samuel Ryder Weston, dec. 

Rev. G. Holcombe, D. D. to be a Pre- 
bendary of Westminster ; vice Blombere. 

Hon. and Rev. J. E. Boscawen, M. A. 
to be Canon or Prebendary of Canterbury j 
vice Holcombe. 

Rev. John Greenly, to St. Thomas’s Perp. 
Cur. Salisbury. 

Rev. Richard Conington, Minister of the 
new Chapel at Boston. 

Rev. Charles Ingle, Orston V. Notts. 

Rev. H. Boucher, Hilton V. Dorsetshire. 

Rev. John Henry Hogarth, Stifford R. 
Essex. 

Rev. Edward Elms, Itchingfield R. Sussex. 

Rev. Thomas Marwood, English Bicknor 
R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. John Boyse, Kitnor, atiat Culbome, 
R Somerset. 

Rev. Thomas Fownes Luttrell, Minehead 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Williams, Fit* R* Shropshire. 

Rev. C. Penrice, Little PlumsteadR. ; with 
Witton and Brundall annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. W. Bagnell, to the Perpetual 
Cure of Clyst Honiton, Devon. 

Rev. T. Livingstone, Big bury R. Devon. 

Rev. G. Bellett, Sampford- Arundel l V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. James Hoete, Empingham V. Rut- 
landshire. 

Rev. N. M. Hacker, Kiddington R. Oxon. 

Rev. T. Thompson, Adlington V. Yorksh. 

Rev. Henry Ingilby, Swallow and Rigby 
RR. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. F. Ellis, Lossam R. Hants. 

Rev. S. King, Lattimer’s Perp. Cur. Bucks. 

Rev. Richard Waldy, A. M. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Dowager Lady Vernon. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 96. At Grove House, near Carmar- 
then, the wife of H. Thicknesse Wooding- 
ton, esq. a son. — 29. At the Ordnance Bar- 
racks, Chatham, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, a daughter. 
— 81. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Dr. 
Mayo, a daughter. 

Jan. 9. At Cheltenham, the wife of W. T. 
Jones, esq. of Gwynfryu, Cardiganshire, a 
Gent. Mao. January , 1822. 

II 


son.— 4. At Cheshunt, the wife of Thomas 
Todd Walton, esq. of the Foreign Post 
Office, a son. — 7. At No. 8, Little George- 
street, Chelsea, the wife of Joseph Risk, a 
Chelsea Pensioner, of three fine children, 
one boy and two girls, all likely to do well. 
— 14. At Uttoxeter, the wife of Thomas 
Hart, esq. a son and heir. — The wife of 
Rev. Dr. Rudge, a daughter. 

r nnn [ p MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 20. At the Eqelish Ambassador's 
chapel, at Paris, Capt. George Washington 
Gibson, of the Hon. East India Company's 
horse-artillery, Bombay, to Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth, the only surviving daughter of James 
Rawstorne, esq. 

Dec, 7. At All Saints church, Oxford, 
the Rev. L. Mansel, B. A. of Trinity 
College, Vicar of Minsterworth, Glouces- 
tershire, to Isabella Mansel, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

8. At Bedale, Wm. Roper Janson, esq. 
to Miss Mary Slater. 

10. At Lamport, Northamptonshire, 
Lieut.-col. Packe, Grenadier Guards, to 
Eliza, daughter of Rev. Vere Isham. 

Samuel Ellis Bristowe, esq. of Beesthorpe 
Hall, Notts, to Mary-Anne, dau. of Sara. 
Fox, esq. of Osmaston Hall. 

13. AtMorges, near Lausanne, in Switz- 
erland, the Marquis Marius d'Espinassy de 
Foutenelle, to Maria, daughter ox the late 
Hon. John Thomas Capel. 

20. At Sandon, Herts, Mr. John Boo- 
sey, to Martha, youngest daughter of Mr. 
W. Fordham. 

22. John Lucius Charles Van Buerle, 
esq. to Caroline, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, bart. 

24. Mr. Henry Honnor Cracklow, of 
Dean-street, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
Thomas Coates, esq. of Kingston Hill. 

27. Robert Augustus Cottle, esq. of Al- 
dermanbury, to Henrietta, daughter of the 
late John Sargeaunt, esq. of Gower Street, 
and of ColeshHl, Bucks. 

28. Sam. Williams, esq. solicitor, of 
Plymouth, to Eliza, daughter of John 
Symet, esq. of Essex-street, Strand. 

Lately. The Rev. William Knox, son of 
the Bishop of Derry, to Louisa, daughter 
of Sir John Robinson, bart. of Buckenham 
House. 

At Knare s borough, Stanford Carroll, esq. 
of Dublin, to Catherine Maria, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Benett, of Donhead 
St. Andrew, Wilts, and niece to Sir Tho- 
mas Turton, bart. 

Charles John Hoare, esq. late of Red Lion 
Square, to Anne Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
late James Robertson, esq. Chief Judge of 
the Virgin Islands, in the West Indies. 

Alexander, son of Dr. Monro, of Bushey, 
Herts, to Harriet, dau. of Rob. Withy, esq. 
of Buekingham-street, Adelphi. 

Jan. 1. St. John Bogle French, esq. of 
the Madras Military Establishment, to 
Louisa Jane, daughter of the late G. Rose, 
esq. of Cookham, near Newbury. 

vVilliam, son of Francis Henderson, esq. 
to Hannah, dau. of the late John Andrews, 


ment, to Mary Anne Sophia, daughter of 
John Leigh, esq. of High House, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. > 

The Rev. J. Chambers, A.M. Curate of 
Willoughby, Warwickshire, to Eliza, dteo* 
of Mr. Chambers, of Milcote, near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Edward Joshua, son of Edward Syngw 
Cooper, esq. M. P. for the County of Sligo, 
to Sophia, dau. of Col. L’Estrange, of 
Moystown, King’s County. 

2. Capt. W. S. I^adcock, R. N. to Selins, 
daughter of Lady H. Crewe, of Eltham 
Park, Kent, and sister of Sir G. H. Crewe, 
bart. of Caulk Abbey, Derbyshire. 

Roderick Maclepd, M.D. to Margaret 
Sambier, daughter of the Rev. Dr. JVfae- 
leod, Rector of St. Anne'a, Westminster. 

Robert, second son of Thomas Monro, 
esq. M.D. of Buahey, Herts, to Char- 
lotte Mary, second daughter of the lata 
James Monro, esq. of Hadley. 

3. Lieut.-col. Mitchell, R.M. to Anne, 
daughter of the late T. Tucker, esq. 

4. Hon. John Cavendish Browne, son of 
Lord Kilmain, to Eliza, daughter of David 
Lyon, esq. of Portland-place. 

Rob. Walter, son of the late Major By- 
ers, to Anne, daughter of the late Benjamin 
Travers, esq. 

8. Joseph Knight, esq. to the Hon. Eli- 
nor de Blaquiere, daughter of the late, and 
sister of the present Lord de Blaquiere. 

Hugh Hammersley, esq. banker, to Mario 
Georgian*, dau. of the late Lewis Mon- 
tolieu, esq. * 

Edward Taylor, esq. son of Edward 
Clough, esq. to Georgina Bentley Emma, 
dau. of the late William Badcock, esq. 

The Rev. J. Stokes, Vicar of Cohham, 
Kent, to Miss Franks, of Rochester. 

9. Nathaniel Troughton, esq. of Coven- 
try, to Augusta, fourth daughter of the 
late Mr. John Grant, of Fleet Street. 

10. The Rev. Edward R. Payne, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Geo. Boldero, 
esq. of Ixworth, Suffolk. 

12. At St. James's Church, London, 
William Beckford, esq. second son of Fran- 
cis L. Beckford, esq. of Southampton, to 
Maria Elizabeth, only daughter of ttie Rev. 
J. B. Stand, of Forrest Hall, Essex. 

14. At St. May-la-bonne Church, Chas. 
Harwood, esq. of Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, second sou of the Rev. Thomas Har- 
wood, B. D. F. S. A. of Lichfield, to Aune^ 
younger dau. of the late Edward Moxaro, 
esq. of Bromyard, County of Hereford. 

17. At Swindon, Thomas Strange, esq. 
to Miss Slark, of Hackney. 

19. At St. Helen’s church, John Cap- 
per, esq. of Crosby-square, to the only dau. 
of the late John Turnbull, esq. 
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Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. 
T.R.S. and F.S.A. 

This able writer and excellent man 
died at the Vicarage, Blackburn, on the 
18th of December, 1821 , aged 63, and was 
boned in the family vault at the Holme 
Chapel, on the 24th ; the attendance 
at his grave bearing ample testimony to 
the veneration his character had com- 
manded where its influence was more 
immediately Jelt. 

The following brief dates respecting 
the events of his life are chiefly extract- 
ed from his own notice in the “ History 
of Wballey." He was bom June 8tb, 
1758, at the parsonage- boose of Rain- 
ham, Norfolk, of which bis father was 
then Curate} but the next year succeed- 
ed his brother in the paternal estate of 
Holme, which the family had {possessed 
from about 1431. He received the ru- 
diments of education from the Rev. John 
flbaw, of Rochdale ; and after an inter- 
val of weakly health, was placed under 
the Rev. William Sheepshanks, at Gra- 
smgton in Craven, and in 1775, at St. 
John's College, Cambridge. He pro- 
ceeds d LLB.in 1780, intending at that 
time to follow the Civil Law as a pro- 
fession; hot in 1782 the death of his 
father transferred his residence to the 
Holme, apd three years after he was 
ordained Deacon by Dr. Law, Bishop of 
Cloaforc, who. also admitted him to the 
eider ef priesthood in the year following, 
In 1797 he became perpetual curate of 
Holme, a . Chapel founded by his ances- 
tors, but rebuilt and re-endowed chiefly 
at hie own cost : took the degree of 
LLD. in 1801, was presented by tbs 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the Vi- 
carage of Whalley in 1809, and to that 
of Black bum In 1818. Previous to this 
last presentation, he had for some years 
held the Rectory of Heysham, which ha 
resigned. 

He married Lucy, daughter of Thomas 
Tboresby, Esq. of Leeds, a kinsman to 
the celebrated Antiquary of that name, 
who survives him, and by whom he has 
left three sons and one daughter, hav- 
ing lost a daughter in 1816, and bis 
eldest son b\ August 1817, in conse- 
qoence of a fall from horseback, the 
shock of whose melancholy death be 
never folly recovered 

As a literary man, in which charac- 
ter he is most generally, though perhaps 
not most deservedly known, be was dis- 
tinguished not less for industry And 


warmth of imagination and vigour of 
style. To the study of English Anti- 
quities, which the lovers of Greek and 
Roman lore too often affect to despise 
as barbarous and uninteresting, he 
brought a rich store of classical infor- 
mation, and what is of much rarer oc- 
currence, a correct and classical taste ; 
and when to these we add the know- 
ledge of such modern languages as throw 
most light on the subject, an intimate 
acquaintance with the Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic dialects, on which our own is 
chiefly founded, and the habit of close 
attention to those numerous traces they 
have left in the rude tongue of the 
people around him, it may be admitted 
that few champions have appeared in 
the arena of antiquarian warfare more 
completely armed for the field. He 
must, indeed, be considered as having 
mainly contributed to the revival of a 
school in topography, which bad well 
nigh become extinct. In the days of 
Leland and Camden, the fathers of this 
delightful study, it wag thought no sin 
for an antiquary to be a man of genius 
and letters, and we find this ground oc- 
cupied by the very first scholars of the 
age : but in succeeding times, the race 
had greatly degenerated, and a fell array 
of county and local historians might be 
produced, the heaviness of whose matter 
is only exceeded by the dulness of their 
manner, and whose dense folios will be 
found to contain little beside transcripts 
of parish registers, title deeds, public 
records, and monumental inscriptions, 
not often possessing even the merit of 
accurately representing their originals* 
Did an erratic antiquary now and then, 
forsake the beaten track, making cvpir 
so slight pretensions to brill iap^ir/ of 
imagination or warmth of -J^Sng, be 
was looked upon by bis bretP v *f as one 
whose levity was altogether if* H»8h:*eui 
with the gravity of the corps, whose 
light weapons were calculated *to injure 
rather than benefit the causae ; Uk* a 
young divine, who should exld^' t symp- 
toms of wit before the Convodl.*..' u y or 
a knight errant who would break thlr 
ranks of a regular army to tilt and be 
slain for the honour of his lady. The 
natural consequence was, that the dull- 
ness of the whole brotherhood becaote 
proverbial; they were supposed to oc- 
cupy the humblest place ifi the scale of 
literary existence, a step, perhaps, above 
the penmen of the counting-house, but 


acuteness la research, accuracy of rea- 
loniag, and extent of knowledge, than 


very far below the lowest pretenders to 
literature in any other department. 
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The possible utility of their pursuits in 
the illustration of History, Manners, and 
t^ie Arts, was quite overlooked by them- 
selves and others. If they were ever 
praised, it was for patience and industry x 
but even this scanty tribute was often 
withheld by those who did not hesitate 
to profit by their pains. From this de- 
graded state it is not too much to say 
that the Historian of Whalley, Craven, 
and Ricbmondshire, has redeemed bis 
favourite study, and to him we are 
chiefly indebted, if it has, in modern 
times been discovered, that topography 
may be united with the keenest relish 
for natural beauty, with {he most de- 
voted attachment to the Fine Arts, with 
the grave contemplation of the Moralist, 
the edifying labours of the Biographer, 
and the loftiest flights of the Ban). Nor 
will this merit be denied him, though 
the advocates of the old system may 
now and then triumph in a trifling in- 
accuracy, or raise the hue and cry 
against the inordinate ambition that 
would pant after higher honours than 
that of having compiled an index to a 
Record Office — that would aspire to the 
distinction of being read , and be but 
ill content with the immortality of rest- 
ing in a library, to be produced only on 
the transfer of a manor, the proof of a 
pedigree, or the sale of an advowson. 
But Topography, though the favourite, 
was by no means the only station he 
occupied ; and in addition to the ac- 
knowledged works by which these minor 
claims on public regard are supported, 
the Quarterly Review owed some of its 
roost distinguished articles to his pen ; 
and his Speech on the public distresses, 
delivered at a meeting in Blackburn, 
tnay be instanced as a specimen of sound 
reasoning, calculated long to survive 
the particular occasion that called it 
foV^h. (See it printed in our vol. 
LXXr; f JJ i. 213.) 

.elds of verse be never rara- 
bled, tk. / rh no man could better appre- 
ciate thR^fuerits of poetry, or more rea- 
dily tranyfuse its chief graces into bis 
own compTositions. His style was nervous, 
yet elegant : concise, yet fluent ; averse 
to £he fc££ydern barbarisms and affecta- 
tjfon which degrade the English tongue, 
*but never hesitating to naturalize a 
foreign word, so it were of respectable 
origin, and would conform to the usages 
of its adopted country. In the use of 
simile and quotation he was remarkably 
happy ; but, above all, excelled in the 
faculty of painting (if it may be so 
called) the object before him— of seizing 
at once the chief features, whether of 
scenery, architecture, or human cha- 
racter, and by a few well-chosen epithets, 


or by one masterly stroke, conveying a 
rapid but finished picture to the mind. 
In this respect be strongly resembled 
Camden ; and, had the custom of pub- 
lishing in a learned language prevailed 
now, as it did in the Elizabethan age, 
we have reason to suppose, from hie 
little work, De Motu per Britan- 
niam civico, Ac.” that be would not 
have fallen short of that great Master In 
his Latin style. To bis characteristic 
warmth, however, the defects as well as 
the merits of his works may be mainly 
ascribed ; nor is it to be wondered, that 
though for the most part no less accu- 
rate than vivid in his ideas, his rapidity 
should now and then have overlooked 
an object worthy of notice, or repre- 
sented it in a manner which a second 
glance would infallibly have corrected ; 
that in his opposition to principle, lie 
should occasionally have appeared some- 
what too unsparing of persons ; and 
that his zeal, when counteracted by 
those with whom reason and authority 
bad about equal weight, should some- 
times have defeated its own object, 
where partial concession, and a more 
conciliatory tone, might have prevailed. 

His Theological works were confined 
to the publication of occasional sermons, 
but he bad the enviable art of making 
every literary undertaking subservient 
to the great interests of religion and 
morality, without violating the proprie- 
ties of the subject in hand 5 an* object 
which certainly no Clergyman should 
suffer to escape his view, whatever be 
the lighter studies or amusements he 
may think proper to indulge. 

I11 this character, indeed, Dr. Whitaker 
was most exemplary. Placed in situa- 
tions which gave him a sort of episcopal 
superintendance over a district no less 
than thirty miles in extreme length, 
nearly the same in breadth, containing 
twenty-four dependent chapelries, and 
occupied by more than 100,000 inbabit- 
antsy be exercised this important influ- 
ence in a manner which might well 
have become a still wider sphere of 
labour. In hi* appointments to the 
chapels which came under his own im- 
mediate patronage, he was ever actu- 
ated by the purest and most disinte- 
rested motives j nor could any practica- 
ble scheme for promoting the temporal 
or spiritual welfare of his parishioners 
be proposed to him, which did not meet 
his ready concurrence and active ■co- 
operation. More frequently, indeed, 
these plans originated with himself pend 
while be was thus enabled to place 
around him a body of zealous and useful 
ctergy, his own conduct in the discharge 
of his more personal functions furnished 

au 
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mi exaeUtat model to all. To tbit part 
of liia character such ample justice waa 
done by one of our correspondents 
during his life-time, that we need not 
dwell on it to the readers of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine *. 

• His discourses partook largely of the 
peculiarities already noticed in his other 
works : they had the same fire, the 
same strength and fluency of language, 
the aarne acuteness of reasoning and 
originality of illustration, the same 
happy use of ornament ; but they were 
also so perfectly simple, and intelligible 
to the humblest of his auditors, and de- 
livered with eloquence so natural and 
impressive, that though far from court- 
ing popularity, be never failed to attract 
overflowing congregations. 

But the principles which regulated 
Us whole conduct as a Clergyman can- 
set he better expressed than in bis own 
words : “ The dispensation of the Gospel 
has been committed to me within a cer- 
tain district, and under certain forms 
sod limitations. I owe, under the most 
solemn obligations, obedience to my im- 
mediate superiors in the church, and 
conformity to all its established rules : 
hue 1 have no option ; 1 eat my bread 
on that condition j if 1 transgres it I am 
a ddehonost man. 1 see, indeed, the 
genuine doctrines of my own church 
entirely neglected by some of its mi- 
nisters, and mingled with fanaticism, 
democracy, and other poisonous com- 
binations, . by others; nevertheless, I 
know them to be the word of truth. 
1 will, by God’s grace, not reject, but se- 
parate them from these admixtures; 
p re a ch them boldly, yet rationally * and 
if in so doing my motives are mistaken* 
mp. principles decried, and myself am 
nlisard with a sect to which I do not 
belong, 1 will bear my cross in patience.” 
These observations occur in a note to 
the History of Wballey, p. 389, the 
whole of which is well deserving the at- 
tention of all friends of the Establish- 
ment, and merits a more general circu- 
lation than the particular object of the 
work is likely to afford. It has, I be- 
lieve, seldom happened, that men so 
gifbsd-for the pulpit aod the presf, have 
aaMMcessfully interchanged the retire- 
mcnJt nf the study for the more active 
walks if life ; but with all the aversion 
to miflMta calculation, and. the detail of 
mechMipal arrangement, which the most 
abstracted student could have expressed, 
no man ooidd more practically weigh 
the merit* pf an extended plan ; and 
with nerves that shrunk at the very 
shadow iOf trivial and imaginary danger. 


* See-voL XC. part ii. p. 402. 


none could mom firmly enoounter its 
real form, when duty led the way. Com- 
position, also, with him required little 
or no effort ; and while he could dictate 
bis most finished descriptions on the 
spot, or lay up in the solitude of a 
morning walk abundant employment for 
the too tardy pen, many a track was re- 
covered from the encroachments of 
time, which bis activity never allowed to 
remain long uncultured. Hence he was 
no less busily employed in the preserva- 
tion of old, and the erection of new, 
churches, throughout his parishes, than 
in providing for the furtherance of the 
great objeots to which they were dedi- 
cated; inor could the trustees of the 
parliamentary fund, lately applied to 
those purposes, have selected a more 
active and useful associate. Blessed 
early in life with the possession of a pa- 
trimonial estate, to which be was ever 
enthusiastically attached, he became a 
planter and improver on no narrow 
scale, and in this profitable and patri- 
otic pursuit, received tbs gold medal of 
the Society of Arts, while more than 
half a million of trees, rising gradually 
beneath his hand, gave grace and dig- 
nity to the rugged scenery around him. 
To watch their growth and beauty was 
the frequent solace of his lighter hours ; 
and when at his last visit to the Holme, 
declining health admonished him that 
be should see them no more, be calmly 
selected one of the comeliest of his own 
planting to be the depositary of his mor- 
tal remains. 

In a district where the non-residence 
or extinction of the ancient gentry had 
much weakened the civilizing influence 
of polished maoners on the humbler 
classes of society, and even the restraints 
of law were but feebly exerted, the office 
of a magistrate, for which his education 
and parsuitt bad so well qualified him, 
was accepted as a duty, and at Holme 
might have been exercised with unmixed 
pleasure to himself, and advantage to 
others ; but, transplanted into the 
midst of a manufacturing population, at 
a time when sedition and blasphemy 
were unusually prevalent, sbid the poison 
of a system, whose evils be had from the 
first foretold and resisted, was ferment- 
ing to its utmost height of malignity, the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, re- 
warded as it was by the approbation of 
his Sovereign, and the warm thanks t of 
his neighbours and countrymen, was 
attended with sacrifices which his friends 


t A magnificent service of plate was 
given to him by the inhabitants of Black- 
burn, in testimony of their gratitude and 
respect, on the 23d of April, 1821. 
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and the lorert of literature maybe ex- 
dosed for thinking almost too great, 
even in the best of causes— the suspen- 
sion of those calmer studies in which be 
delighted ; and, as it may be feared, the 
introduction of that distressing disorder 
to which he fell a victim. 

Adorned with these accomplishments, 
as an author, a clergyman, a subject, 
and a man, and endowed by nature and 
age with a commanding person, a vene- 
rable and expressive countenance *, and a 
peculiarly animated eye, he seemed to 
possess the faculty of impressing his own 
image on the mind no less vividly than 
the features of landscape were depicted 
by bis pen. An image which no one 
*ho has once beheld him in the pulpit, 
amidst the trophies of antiquity, or in 
the peaceful seclusion of domestic life, 
will ever be able to efface from recol- 
lection. 

To this faithful account we shall add 
a character of Dr. Whitaker, which first 
appeared in the 44 Leeds Intelligencer," 
under the signature of P. W. 

“ Having read, in your Intelligencer, 
the death of Dr. Whitaker, I fully ex- 
pected that you would have given, in a 
subsequent paper, a more copious obi- 
tuary of that profound and learned 
divine. Though 1 detest gross panegyric, 
or posthumous undeserved praise, I 
think that a just and honourable re- 
membrance of the abilities and virtuous 
exertions of those who have gone before 
us, tends to stimulate the survivors. I 
have been more particularly disappointed 
by this silence, Knowing that the Doctor 
resided some time in the parish of Leeds. 
On that account I concluded that soiqe 
of bis learned acquaintance, resident 
there, who had enjoyed his conversation, 
and had been instructed by bis ecclesi- 
astical labours, or by the numerous pro- 
ductions of his pen in divinity, in poli- 
tics, in history, and in antiquities, would 
have favoured your readers with a more 
detailed account. Not only his own pa- 
rish, but probably the whole kingdom, 
is, in some measure, indebted to bis 
exertions, through Providence, for the 
peace, domestic comforts, and national 
security, which we now have the happi- 
ness to enjoy. Though possessing a de- 
licate frame, no violence of the jaco- 
binical mob, however malignant ; nd 
threatenings, however diabolical, excited 
his fears, or prevented him from dis- 
charging the most laborious and the 
most dangerous office of a magistrate, in 
the disaffected district of Lancashire, 


• A Portrait of Dr. Whitaker is in 
the Engraver's hands, and will shortly 
appear in our Magazine. Edit* 


Where he resided. Among strabgers he 
was silent and reserved. His eloquence 
Wes rarely exerted on political occasions* 
A friend of mine expressed bis utmost 
astonishment, when Dr. Whitaker ad- 
dressed the meeting at Blackburn, con- 
vened by the magistrates, in order to 
support the arm of government, and to 
check the nefarious designs of the lower 
ranks. The hall was crowded to excess^ 
particularly by the radicals. When the 
Doetor unexpectedly rose to address the 
meeting, he instantly poured forth such 
a torrent of eloquence, that the higher 
ranks were completely electrified, and 
the disaffected sneaked eut erne by one, 
overpowe r ed by his arguments, or con- 
victed by their consciences. 

“ He was sometimes accused of se- 
verity. But morose^ indeed, must he 
be, who will not make allowance for del 
Hcate health, and a highly nervous cosh 
stitution, which times of insubordina- 
tion, of turbulence, and disaffection, 
constantly kept in a state of irritation* 
Piety and modest worth ever found ta 
him a protector and friend. The vanity 
of ignorance, or the presumption of the 
upstart, he held in equal edntempt. If 
he were severe, be was, to use his own 
words, “ Sola in vitia asper." in the 
company of a few select friends, his con* 
venation was of a very superior cast ; 
foil of acute remarks, of argument, or 
of anecdote. Mode tristi, seepe jocose. 

44 To affectation, to disguise, or to hy- 
pocrisy, bis heart was an utter stranger. 
His knowledge of the Scriptures, of the 
Fathen, of histoty, and of antiquities, 
was most profound. His extempore elo- 
quence in the pulpit was rapid, ener- 
getic, and impressive. His language 
was so terse, so correct, and, at the 
same time, so elegant, that the most 
learned and polished audience could not 
but admire it. 

4 Nec fecundia deserit hunc, nee lucidos 
ordo.’” 

The titles and dates of Dr. Whitaker's 
principal work* are : 

A Fast Sermon, Feb. 38, 1794. (see 
vol. LX1V. 834). — “ A Sermon on the 
Consecration of the Chapel of Holme, 
July 19 , 1794” (LXJV. 1 1 16).— A second 
Fast Sermon, Feb. S3, 1795 (LXV. 761). 
49 A Sermon preached at Leeds, for the 
Benefit of the General Infirmary," 1 796, 
8vo. (LXVil. 139)* — “ A History of the 
Original Parish of Whailey, and Honor 
of Clitheroe, in the Counties of Lancas- 
ter and York/* 1801, 4to. (LXX11. 
44). This Work has passed through 
three editions ; the second in 1806 j the 
last, with very considerable additions, in 
1818.—“ History of the Deanery of Cra- 
ven," 1805, royal 4to. Second Edition, 
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1813 (LXXV. 1139. LXXXV1.1U J40). 
— M A Sermon preached at the Con- 
aeecmtion of the Chapel of S&lesbury 
In Lancashire," 1807) 8vo. (LX XVI t 
1133). — 44 De Motu per Britanniam Ci- 
vico Annie 1745 et 1746/’ 1809, l2mo. 
(LXX1X. 335). — 44 The Life and Original 
Correspondence of Sir George Radcliffe, 
Knt.” 1810, 4to. (LXXX. ii. 151). — An 
edition of “ Piers Plowman/' 4to.~ 
44 The Sermons of Dr. Edwin Sandys, 
formerly Archbishop of York, with a 
Life of the Author/' 1812, 8vo. — M Ser- 
mon preached at the Primary Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Chester," 1814, 
4 to.— A new Edition of Thoresby's 
44 Dueatus Leodinensis ; or, the Topo- 
graphy of Leeds," Ac. foL 18I&— 
44 Loidis and Elmete; or an Attempt to 
illustrate the Districts described in those 
Words by Bede, and supposed to em- 
brace the lower Portions of A redale and 
Wharfdale ; together with the entire 
Vale of Calder, co. York," fol. 1816. 
(LXXX1V. ii. 32).— ‘ 4 Substance of a 
Speech at Blackburn, Feb. 20, 1817." 
(LXXXVII. L 213). 44 The History of 
Yorkshire," fob 1821. The MS. for 
44 Richmondshire" and 44 Lunedale," was 
completed by Dr. Whitaker, previous to 
his lamented death. These two Portions 
will be comprised in Twelve Numbers, 
forming two Volumes. 

♦ — 

Benjamin Hawes, Esq. 

Jan, 10. Suddenly, aged 79» being 
struck with a lit, while on his usual 
walk, three miles distant from Worth- 
ing, Beojamin Hawes, Esq. At the 
moment of his seizure be happened 
to be near a public- house, into which 
he was carried, and treated with the 
greatest attention. The methods re- 
commended by the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, for restoring suspended anima- 
tion, were immediately, carefully, and 
judiciously tried, and were persever- 
ed in, until the medical gentlemen 
(Messrs. Morrah and Martyr) who bad 
arrived in the mean while from Worth- 
ing, declared that the vital spark was 
irrecoverably extinct. 

In recording the removal of an indi- 
vidual from a transitory to an imperish- 
able existence, we have on the present 
occasion to hold up to the admiration of 
mankind a character rarely paralleled 
in the annals of benevolence. 

Mr. Beqjamin Hawes was a native of 
Islington ; and was educated under Mr. 
John Shield, a well-known and much- 
respected Schoolmaster. He was the 
younger of three brothers, of whom Mr. 
James Hawes, the eldest, died in 1789, 
aged 55. The other, the philanthropic 
and much lamented Dr. William Hawes, 


who died in 1808, aged 73,. hut whose 
name will live in history, as the founder 
of that admirable charity, the Royal 
Humane Society. 

M r. Hawes was for manyyears a respect- 
able Indigo Merchant in Tbames-street; 
and having, by great skill in business, with 
unremitted industry and unsullied inte- 
grity, acquired an ample fortune, he relin- 
quished trade, and passed bis latter years 
at Worthing, where his loss will be felt 
in an extraordinary degree, even by 
many who did not know him to be their 
benefactor. The great distinctive fea- 
ture of his mind was an ardent and con- 
scientious desire to relieve the distresses 
of bis fallow-creatures, without taking 
to himself the merit of his good works. 
Having retired from the busy scene of life, 
he lived very abstemiously, and bis con- 
stant study was not only to communicate 
good to all around him, but if possible to, 
conceal the band which thus diffused bless- 
ings. In his own immediate neighbour- 
hood, bis charity, which often amounted 
to munificence, could not always escape 
the detection of gratitude; but, wherever 
it was practicable, hit benefactions were 
anonymous ; be seemed even ingenious 
iu devising means of 44 doing good by 
stealth /’ and he literally 44 blushed to 
find it fame." In many instances he 
even made considerable transfers of stock 
to meritorious individuals, whom he 
saw struggling with adversity ; and who 
were never informed of the source from 
which their timely accession of property 
was derived. With the same shrinking 
modesty, he became an anonymous 
contributor to many public institutions 
for the alleviation of pain and suffering, 
the instruction of the ignorant, or thq 
reformation of the depraved. Naturally 
attached, for 48 years together, to an 
institution founded by his brother, and 
congenial with bis own generous sensi^ 
bility, his liberal annual donation to the 
Royal Humane Society was nevertheless 
contributed under the mere designation 
of 44 A Life Governor in 1774.'* 

But the great object which interested 
his philanthropic feelings through life 
was the Abolition qf the Slave Trade . 
To promote this measure of enlightened 
humanity he in many different ways 
contributed large sums anonymously. 
Nay, so iudiguant was he, ou the close 
of the late war, at the Treaties which 
tolerated that abominable tr&ffick, that 
in a letter, which he had sketched to 
Mr. Wilberforce (whether he ever sent 
it we know not) he offered to sacrifice 
several thousands a-year 9 if that sum 
could ensure the adoption of meant to 
compel all the European powers to put 
an end to the Slave Trade, entirely. 
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Even in this princely conception, how- 
ever, ostentation had no part, for he 
stipulated for the absolute concealment 
of bis name, and only identified himself 
in the letter, as the Individual who be- 
tween 1780 and 1790 bad inclosed to the 
then Treasurer in Lombard-street, five 
Exchequer Bills, and about 1810 had 
sent an India Bond directed to the Se- 
cretary of the African Institution. 

Mr. Hawes was habitually an early 
riser, usually quitting bis bed, in winter 
as well as summer, at four o’clock, or 
earlier. One of his great delights was 
to observe the rising sun. He considered 
exercise in the open air to be essentially 
conducive to health ; and, by a prudent 
arrangement of his time, even when en- 
gaged in an extensive business, he gene- 
rally contrived to walk on an average 
about twenty miles a day ; and this 
practice he continued at Worthing till 
the aftprnoon which terminated bis mor- 
tal existence. 

Though he sedulously avoided com- 
pany, he well knew what was going on 
in the busy world, for be regularly had 
the Newspapers from the Libraries as 
soon as they were brought by the Post- 
man ; and long before they were called 
for by any other person. His dress was 
alwas neat, but so plain that it might 
be mistaken for that of a Quaker ; and 
in fact, though not one of the Society of 
Friends, he was an admirer of their de- 
vout and solemn silence, and occa- 
sionally attended their Meetings. But bis 
religious faith was that of a Protestant 
Dissenter ; and having diligently made 
the Holy Scriptures bis habitual study, 
he was from principle and conviction a 
firm believer in the great and important 
doctrines inculcated by the Inspired 
Writers. 

It is needless to say, that this model 
of true Christian charity, acted under 
the impulse of the strongest religious 
feeling, but it was a feeling so destitute 
•f all prejudice, that be embraced in 
the large circle of his beneficence bis 
fellow-creatures of every religious per- 
suasion, as well as of every species of 
affliction ; and perhaps the records of 
testamentary bounty afford no parallel 
to the following list of benefactions, 
which are to be made to various So- 
cieties after the death of a near and 
dear Relation, a daughter of his eldest 
brother, who had constantly contributed 
to his health and comfort. 

3J per Cent. Stock* 


Royal Humane Society £ 1000 

Refuge for the Destitute. .... 1000 

Foreigners in Distress 1000 

Philanthropic Society 1000 

•St. Luke’s Hospital 1000 


Magdalen Hospital £.1000 

" ■ Asylum 1000 

Indigent Blind 1000 

Society for the Relief of Pri- \ lftnA 
soners for Small Debts. . . J uuu 

Jews’ Poor, Mile-end 1000 

City of London Truss Society. . 1000 

General Penitentiary 1000 

London Hibernian Society.. .. 1000 
London Hospital, Whitechapel 1000 

The Missionary 1000 

British & Foreign Bible Society 1000 

Religious Tract Society 1000 

Quakers* Poor House 1000 

Methodist Preachers 1000 

Presbyterian Ditto 000 

Baptist Ditto 1000 

Independent Ditto 1000 

Roman Catholic Ditto 1000 

Quakers* Ditto 1000 

Mr. Hawes had no children, but he 
had numerous relations, among whom 
be distributed the bulk of his ample 
property, with strict attention to their 
just claims on bis notice ; nor is there 
one of them who has not reason to re- 
member him with gratitude. 

His remains were interred on Sundayr 
the 20th, in the Church of St. Magnus^ 
London Bridge, attended by several of 
his near relations, and some of his inti- 
mate friends. 

This character of a man who might 
with great truth be called “ an Israelite 
without guile,” is principally extracted 
from an article which appeared in “The 
New Times,” with some few additions, 
by one who was the companion of his 
childhood, and who can vouch for its 
veracity from an unremitted course of 
friendship for more than seventy years. 

Edward L. Loveden, LL. D. 

Jan. 4. At bis seat at Buscot Park, 
near Taringtou, Berks, in the 73d year 
of bis age, Edward Loveden Loveden, 
LL D. of the University of Oxford, 
F. R.S. and F. A. S. and likewise a mem- 
ber of several other useful or scientific 
Societies. He had, until within the last 
year or two, enjoyed firm and almost 
uninterrupted good health. 

Mr. Loveden was educated at Win- 
chester-scbool, under Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, for whom be always professed the 
highest esteem. On the death of his 
father, when tbe 6on was only 19 years 
of age, though left his own master and 
inheriting a handsome estate which de- 
scended to him from a maternal uncle, 
he very properly entered himself a Gentle- 
man Commoner of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, under the tuition of Thomas War- 
ton, B. D. brother of his former master. 
He brought with him from school a eon- 
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tidenblc portion of classical literature, 
in which be always delighted ; and the 
noble library which he has left, attests 
not only his partiality for books, hut 
bis acquaintance with them. 

Mr. Loveden was thrice married, but 
bas left no widow By bis first wife. 
Miss Pryse of Woolwich, of the bouse of 
Gogerthan in Cardiganshire, and of 
which property, with other valuable ap- 
pendages, she became sole heiress on 
Vhe death of her only brother, he bas 
left one son, Pryse Pryse, Esq. M. P. 
for Cardigan, and two daughters, the 
youngest of whom is unmarried. 

Few country gentlemen have perform- 
ed a more useful or a more honourable 
part in life than the deceased. He was 
the founder of Buscot Park, in every 
sense of the word, and he lived to see it 
worthy of being the residence of almost 
any Commoner in England. His im- 
provements, indeed, are so numerous, 
and his application so unremitting, that 
it would occupy by far too large a space 
to enumerate even the principal of them. 
Tet be did not confine his attention to 
bis own immediate interest, or that of 
his family. He Served many years in 
the militia of his county, and rose, if 
we mistake not, to beLieutenant-coloneL 
He likewise served several parliaments 
for Abingdon, and afterwards for Shaftes- 
bury, with a degree of independence 
characteristic of his fortune and bis 
principles. He was also an acting ma- 
gistrate for Berks, Wilts, and Oxon ; 
and almost every public undertaking 
was indebted to his purse or bis judg- 
ment, and frequently to both. He was 
a principal promoter of the junction of 
the Thames and Severn; and the Thames 
Navigation was indebted to him for al- 
most every real improvement-in the upper 
districts, which has been made within a 
period of fifty years. So much was he 
attached to the prince of British streams, 
on whose banks a large portion of his 
estate lay, that he used to be called, 
jocularly by bis friends, “ Old Father 
Thames,*' an application which he did 
not dislike on suitable occasions. 

Mr. Loveden was hospitable to a great 
degree, and his establishment at Buscot 
Park was on a scale of considerable ex- 
pense. He delighted in keeping what is 
called a good house; and not- only his 
friends, but the poor found that it was 
really and truly what be wished it to be 
thougbt. When young, he was remark- 
ably handsome ; and to the last, his 
appearance, bis manners, and useful 
knowledge, always devoted to the best 
interests of society, caused him to be 
justly regarded as no common man. 
Gurr. Mao. Jammy, lift. 
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Hit remains are deposited in the family 
vault in Buscot Church, of which he was 
patron. W. M. 

♦ 

Thomas Woollgar, Esq. 

Dec. 22. At Lewes in Sussex, Tho- 
mas Woollgar, Esq. many years an inha 
hitant of that town. He was born in 
)T61, at Deal, in Kent. His parents, 
when he was quite an infant, removed 
to Lewes, in the Grammar-school of 
which town he received his education. 
He gave early proofs of a great attach- 
ment to study, and being naturally of s 
very strong mind, by his great applica- 
tion and unwearied exertion, he brought 
to early maturity a correct judgment of 
uncommon solidity. In antiquarian re- 
searches he principally occupied his 
time, and it will be allowed by all who 
knew him, that there were none better 
acquainted with the Ancient and Modern 
History of this his almost native county, 
or who have to industriously explored 
its ancient remains. His collections to- 
wards its History are of the first order, 
and it is greatly to be lamented that his 
valuable life was not spared to bring to 
public view the fruits of his industry and 
application. 

in Botanical studies he also took great 
delight, and with much care collected 
specimens of all the rare and curious 
plants in the country round. Indeed, to 
whatever particular branch of study be 
bent his attention, in that be excelled. 
He was constantly consulted by all the 
Literati of his place, bis house was the 
resort of men of science, and none de- 
parted who were not pleased with bis 
friendly and kind manner of communi- 
cating his advice on every occasion. 

About the year 1790, he married a 
lady of the name of Webb, who died 
some years since, by whom be bad two 
children, a son and a daughter; they 
both survive him. He bad for the last 
two or three years laboured under great 
bodily disease, but bis vigorous mind 
was active, and possessed all its youth- 
ful energy to the last. By this afflict- 
ing stroke of providence, his family have 
to mourn the loss of as an affectionate 
and tender parent as ever children were 
blessed with, and his friends and ac- 
quaintance as kind and warm-hearted 
a man as was ever known. 

♦ 

Percival Lewis, Esq. F. A. S. 

Sept . . . Aged 64, Percival Lewis, Esq. 
He was son of Edward Lewis, Esq. of 
Downton, co. Radnor, M. P. for the bo- 
rough of Radnor, and was educated for 
the bar, became a member of the Society 
of Liucoln’s Inn, and as Counsel, at- 
tended 
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tended tbe Welsh Circuits, before his 
marriage with Miss Cray, a lady who 
brought him a handsome fortune. He 
then quitted the profession of tbe Law, 
and accepted a commission in tbe North 
Hants Militia, in which he commanded 
a company several years ; on retiring 
from the regiment, be sat down at a 
beautiful cottage near Lymington (now 
the residence of Sir John P. Dalrymple, 
Bart.), and here he passed nearly twenty 
of the latter years of his life, and was 
in the commissipn of tbe peace for 
Hampshire. 

In 1811, he published, “ Historical 
Inquiries concerning Forests and Forest 
Laws, with Topographical Remarks bn 
the Ancient and Modern State of tbe 
New Forest a work which was well 
received, and of which he was encourag- 
ed to undertake a revision for a second 
edition, having collected materials for 
that purpose, but his death will pro- 
bably frustrate the publication. 

He was a man of engaging manners, 
and of a convivial disposition. By his 
wife, who died some years since, he had 
five sons, four of whom are now living. 
He had for some time held the offices of 
Recorder for St. Alban's, and of Agent 
for New Brunswick. He was buried at 
Radnor, on the 5th of October last. 

♦— 

Rev. J. G. Hannington, D.D. 

Dec. 26. At bis house at Hampton, 
near Hereford, the Rev. J. G. Hanning- 
ton, D. D. one of the Prebendaries of 
that Cathedral, and for many years 
Rector of that parish. To the erudition 
of tbe scholar, Dr. Hannington united 
the manners of the gentleman ; and 
whilst be equally graced tbe endearing 
duties of domestic life, and tbe amenities 
of social intercourse, by the unaffected 
goodness of his heart, and the simple 
dignity of his manners, be was also an 
ornament to Uis holy profession, the 
patron and friend of bis parishioners, 
and an example of benevolence to all 
around him. Dr. Hannington was sub- 
ject to tbe gout, and tbe news of the 
death of a beloved son in India drove 
the fatal disease into the stomach. This 
amiable divine had been Chaplain to 
tbe late Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Lux- 
more (now of St. Asapb), and for some 
time held the. vicarage of Cradley for 
tbe Bishop's son. The very handsome 
compliment with which tbe Bishop ac- 
companied tbe presentation to that very 
valuable living is still well remembered. 
Hampton is also one of tbe best bene- 
fices in the gift of tbe See) but tbe 
situation may be estimated, when it is 
known, that at tbe time of Dr. Harv» 
nington's decease, the flood around the 
house was eight feet detjp. 


Mrs. Kino. 

Dec. 23. 'At Gateshead, Durham, 
aged 64, Mrs. Frances Elizabeth King, 
relict of tbe Rev. Richard King, M. A. 
Rector of Wortben, Salop, and Vicar of 
Steeple Morden in Cambridgeshire, and 
third daughter of tbe late Sir Francis 
Bernard, Bart. She Was the Author of 
several useful and popular works, in par- 
ticular “ The Beneficial Effects of the 
Christian Temper on Domestic Happi- 
ness," " Female Scripture Characters/* 
and “ tbe Rector's Memorandum book, 
exemplifying the Christian Character in 
domestic life." She was born July 25, 
175 7, and married August 17, 1782, and 
during a residence of above twenty yearo 
at Wortben and Steeple Morden, ren- 
dered herself eminently useful by at- 
tending to the wants of tbe poor, and 
originating establishments for their be- 
nefit, particularly tbe institution of 
schools for their children. In short her 
whole life was passed in acts of kindness 
and benevolence to all those who stood 
in need of her assistance. 

On the death of her excellent husband 
in 1810, she fixed her residence at 
Gateshead, near to her two married 
daughters, where in tbe midst of a nu- 
merous population of labouring poor, 
she found scope for her benevolence 
during tbe remaining eleven years of 
her life, the neighbouring suitor never 
applying to her in vain. She established 
there a society for visiting the sick poor, 
and supplying them with all needful 
comforts; and she founded and support- 
ed at her own expence a Sunday-school 
at that place for educating the poor 
children in tbe principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion. In short, her thoughts 
and attention were always actively em- 
ployed in supporting every charitable 
scheme, for informing the minds and 
relieving tbe wants of tbe poorer classes. 

Mrs. King enjoyed an intimacy with 
many distinguished persons, among 
others with Mrs. Hannah More, to 
whom she looked up as a living Christian 
model of tbe proper employment of 
superior intellect for the good of her 
feUow creatures ; and it seemed to be in 
imitation of so bright an example, that, 
notwithstanding her humble estimate of 
her own talents, she commenced author, 
furnishing in tbe outset many of the 
papers in her brother Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard's Reports for bettering the condi- 
tion of tbe Poor, and afterwards (in 
1803) publishing “ A Tour in France/* 
foil of interesting observations, and in- 
culcating tbe best principles : and she 
was afterwards led on to tbe other works 
of a religious character above mention- 
ed, which have been sanctioned by the 
approbation of the public. 

She 
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She k celled to ber rest, and her good 
deedt follow ber. May her numerous 
friend*, who lament her loss, shew their 
sense at departed worth by imitating her 
virtue*, her piety, and her charity. 

♦ 

DEATHS. 

IM1. j^T Bengal, in his twentv-se- 
Jim 22. eood year, William Hankey 
Snath, gent, of the Hon. Company’s Civil 
Service, and the eldest son of N. Hankey 
Smith, gent, of Doerbolte. 

JvXy 1. At Southampton, aged 72, 
Mrs. Sarah Pur beck, having survived her 
three maiden sisters, Elizabeth, Margaret, 
and Jane, who lived happily and much re- 
spected, together, at this their native town, 
and for some years at Bath. Elizabeth and 
Jane wrote several Novels, under the titles 
of * 4 The Benevolent Quixote j” “ The Po- 
litical Quixote ; ” “ Raynsford Park ; " 

Neville Castle “ Matilda and Eliza- 
beth ‘‘ Honoria Somerville j” (printed 
without their names;) which were much 
read and approved of, being well calculated 
to inculcate virtuous principles, and to ex- 
pose vice. Though not in very affluent cir- 
cumstances, yet they were placed above the 
reach of want, and contrived to spare to 
their poor neighbour. They wrote not for 
tiie sake of lucre, their object being to 
«■»>"«« and edify; for they were all truly 
excellent women. With them it is sup- 
posed expired the family name of Purbeck. 

Oct . 21. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cm*- Robert John Dawes, of the 1 9th regi- 
ment of Native Infantry. 

Nov. 8. At Golden Grove, Tobago, the 
President of his Majesty’s Council in thst 
island, John Robley, esq. of Russell-square, 
I 

Nov. 10. At Maha, Ensign Hesse Max- 
well Gordon, of the 85th regiment, youngest 
son of William Hesse Gordon, esq. late of 
the Civil Service, Madras. 

At Corfu, in his 23d year, Ensign John- 
son, of the 51st regiment, son of the Rev. 
Charles Johnson, of South Stoke, near Bath. 

Nov. 26. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mary, 
the relict of George Leader, esq. 

AW. 28. At Irby Rectory, in his 76th 
year, the Rev. George Holiwell, B. D. for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Rector of Swallow, and Vicar of Riby, Lin- 
colnshire, and Rector of Ripley, Oxfordshire. 

Nov. 80. In the 25th year of his age, 
Mr. G. C. Gissing, surgeon, of Mendles- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Dec. 8. Mrs. Howlett, the relict of S. 
Hewlett, gent, of Wyverstone Park, Suffolk. 

At the Glebe House, Bl&kenham Parva, 
Suffolk, in her 89th year, Rebecca, wife of 
Joseph Bellamy, gent, late of No. 77, Corn- 
hlil; and of Hornsey, Middlesex. 

Dec. 9. At the Earl of AWborongh’s, 
in Ireland, Emily, wife of Charles Tyrwhttt 


Jones, esq. and daughter of Lady Elizabeth 
Tollemache. 

Deo. 16. At DeWnhsm, aged 79, Mr. 
Samuel Ling, formerly of Otley Hall. 

Aged 24, Mr. YVilders, of the Hull 
Theatre, a promising young actor. 

Dec. 1 7. At Clifton, near York, aged 23, 
Margaret, youngest daughter of tne late 
John Crawshaw, esq. of Button Hall, near 
Sheffield. 


Doc. 19. In his 58th year, Mr. Jplin 
Crosby, merchant, of York. 

Dec. 22. At her house in Regent-street, 
Cambridge, the relict of Brampton Gurdon 
Dillingham, of Grundisburgh Hall, in Suf- 
folk ; and of Letton, in Norfolk, esq. She 
was one of the two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Samuel Howard, esq. descended 
from a younger branch of the noble family 
of Howard, which was seated at Brockdish 
Hall, in Norfolk, in the reign of Henry the 
4th; and which continued there for many 
generations. 

At the White Lion, Carmarthen, in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse, Edward 
Davids, esq. of Pibor, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the county, and 
Cursitor of the borough. 

At Townhill Cottage, near Southampton, 
aged 17, Philip, son of the late — 
Hellyer, esq. of Portchester. 

Dec. 23. At Brighton, suddenly, uni- 
versally beloved and respected, Richard 
Fiennes Wykeham, esq. of Old Windsor. 

At Melton, Suffolk, the wife of John 
White, esq. Lieut. Col. of the Eastern 
Battalion of Suffolk Militia. 

Dec. 25. At his father’s, Rodin g Lodge, 
Barking, Essex, the Rev. Alfred Baker, 
aged 32, sincerely regretted by all that 
knew him. 

Dec. 26. At his sister’s house, Assem- 
bly-row, Mile-end, inhis75th year, the Rev. 
William Wood, late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of L&wford, 
Essex. 

Capt. Edwyn Henry Chamberlayne, R. N. 
C. B. 


At Sea, George Augustus, son of Matthew 
Howard, esq. of Norwood. 

Dec. 27. At Somersham Park, Hunting- 
donshire, in his 60th year, Lichfield Mose- 
ley, leaving a widow and eleven sons. 

Dec. 28. At St. Leonard's, Bucks, aged 
88, Mr. Farraor Bull. He practised as a 
solicitor in Aylesbury for upwards of o’O years. 

Dec. 29- At the Glebe House, Nedging, 
Suffolk, in his 86th year, the Rev. Thomas' 
Bolton. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A. B. in 1760. in 1763, he 
was presented to the Rectory of Nedging ; 
in 1772, to that of Hollesley, which he re- 
signed; and in 1764, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of St. Mary at Quay, Ipswich. 

At Daise Lodge, in her 65th year, the 
Hon. Maria Margaret, Lady Napier, daugh- 
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ter of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir John Cla- 
Terinc, K. B. 

In his 69th year, Mr. Isaac Sillcock, sur- 
geon, of Tottcnhara-court-road. 

Dec. SO. At her father's house, Sarah, 
wife of Rev. Richard Pryce, of Coate, Oxon, 
and eldest daughter of Mr. Edward Smith, 
of Bath- place, Peckham. 

At Great Malvern, aged 63. Sir Jonathan 
Cope, hart, of Brewern, Oxfordshire, uncle 
to the Duchess of Dorset and Lady Aboyne. 
He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the death 
of his nephew, Dec. 25, 1781. 

While taking some refreshment, at the 
seat of J. P. Milnes, esq. at Fryston, and 
without any previous indisposition, the 
Rev. Mr. Lucas, Unitarian Minister at 
Leeds. 

Maria, Countess of Guilford, widow of 
Francis, Earl of Guilford. 

At his brother’s, at Parr's Wood, near 
Manchester, in consequence of a fall while 
returning from church, J. Farrington, esq. 
one of the oldest Members of the Royal 
Academy. 

Dec. 31. Rev. William Cross, Rector of 
Halesworth cum Chediston, in Suffolk; 
Vicar of Amwell, Herts ; and late Fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He proceeded 
to the degree of A. B. in 1791, being the 
fd Wrangler on the Tripos ; and to that of 
A. M. in 1794. 

At Winchelsea, Sussex, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. Drake Hollingbery, Chancellor of 
Chichester, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Lately. In South Audley-street, aged 
89, Mary, wife of the Rev. Sam. Hackett, 
after a lingering illness, borne with a truly 
Christian spirit. 

Essex — At Witham, after an illness of a 
few hours, the Very Reverend J. Jefferson, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, Rector of Weeley, 
and Vicar of Witham in Essex. As a Mem- 
ber of the Established Church, the Arch- 
deacon was one of its most able defenders ; 
as a Magistrate, the firm friend to the laws ; 
as a man, the warm advocate of charitable 
and usesul works in general, and of those 
of the District over which he presided in 
particular. To his indefatigable zeal, Col- 
chester is indebted for an Asylum for the 
afflicted poor. 

Somersetshire — In Barton-buildings, Bath, 
after a protracted illness, in his 63d year, 
the Rev. Thomas Fothergill, D. D. formerly „ 
▼icar of Twiverton, near Bath. His memory 
will be long respected by an extensive circle 
of friends and relatives, who knew his worth. 

Suffolk — Suddenly, in his chair, aged 61, 
William Ruffle, gent, of Shipling. The de- 
ceased was an eccentric character, and has 
left his will in poetry, dated in the year 1 803. 

At the house of his son-in-law, William 
Mason, gent, of Necton, in Norfolk, in his 
92d year, the Rev. Paul Colorobine, Rector 
of Little Plumstead, with Witton and Bran- 
dale annexed; and Perpetual Curate of 


Hard ley, in that county} and Rector of 
Chilton, in Suffolk. He was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

Jrelatid — At Longford, Sligo, the Lady 
of Sir Janies Crofron, hart. 

At Watergrass Hill, Ireland, aged 118, 
Edmond Barry. He had been a pensioner 
65 years — was at the battle of Fontenoy, 
and several others, in the reign of George 
the Second. He was six feet two inchea 
high, and remarkably upright — was able 
to walk a mile at least every day, until 
three days before his death, and retained his 
senses to the last. 

1822. Jan. 1. In Charles-square, H ox- 
ton, Letitia, widow of the late Mr. Ben- 
jamin Merriment of Leadenh&ll- street. 

In W arwick-square, aged 56, Mr. Charlea 
Letterman, bookseller, of Ave Maria- lane. 

Jan. 2. In Parliament-street, in his 
61st year, J. Mills, esq. a respectable 
solicitor. 

In Phillimore-place, Kensington, in his 
67th year, Richard Hopkins, esq. 

At Ipswich, in her 86th year, Frances, 
mother of Col. G. Wood. 

At Blackheath, aged 79, Isaac Warner, esq. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Philip Douglas, D. D. 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam* 
bridge, and Vicar of Gedney, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 3. Elizabeth Lady Bridgeman, dau. 
of George and Georgians, Viscount and 
Viscountess Newport, and granddaughter of 
the Earl of Bradford. She was born June 
10, 1820. 

At Ipswich, in her 86th year, Frances, 
relict of Adam Wood, gent. Lieutenant of 
Captain Coote’s Independent Company of 
Foot, stationed at Landguard Fort (who 
died in 1773), and the mother of Sir George 
Adam Wood, K. C. B. and C. M. T. a 
Colonel in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
and Aide de Camp to the King. 

Jan. 4. In her 22d year, Miss Anne 
Mary Bunning, daughter of Mr. R unni ng 
of Bernard-street, Russell -square. 

Jan. 5. In his 90th year, John Chap- 
man, esq. of Whilby, Yorkshire. 

In Hunter-street, Bruns wick-square, 
tha, daughter of the late James Olipfctaf, 
esq. of Cockspur-street. 

The Rev. William Howell, Rector of 
Filsham, Sussex, and Minister of St. John’s, 
Portsea, Hants. 

Aged 36, Henry Peregrine Howard Beck- 
with, esq. 

At his house, St. Margaret’s, near Stan- 
stead, Herts, in the 59th yesr, Mr. Mackay, 
of Piccadilly. The generous qualities of his 
mind must cause him to be long remem- 
bered with respect by all who knew him. 
His remarkable integrity and liberality of 
conduct in his commercial connections 
placed him high in the estimation of tha 
most distinguished persons in the country, 
to whose countenance and favour those 
qualities had, on many occasions, recom- 
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encoded him. In private life his concep- 
tions of the character he sustained were 
tempered with a modesty peculiarly his 
own, and his behaviour marked by an ob- 
servance of good breeding, which made him 
acceptable to the best society. The poor 
in his neighbourhood felt his bounty, and 
his friends his generosity, nor did any one 
partake of his hospitality, which was abund- 
ant, without being impressed with the de- 
licate manner in which he exercised his 
kindness and attentions. His humane and 
social character must make his memory to 
be cherished by all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance,? or was so happy as to 
possess his friendship. 

Jan. 6. In the 77th year of her age, 
Hannah, the wife of Mr. William March, 
etationer, of Ludgate-street. 

On the Terrace, Kentish Town, aged 88, 
William Randall, esq. 

At Paris, M. Dubois, Bishop of Dijon. — 
He was the Vicar General and Official of 
Soissons under the antient regime ; and 
ainoe the Revolution he had filled the of- 
fices of Vicar General at Arras and at 
Metz. M. Dubois was born at Argentotte, 
a the. department of La Haute Marne, on 
the 36th o£ August, 1764.^ 

Mr. James Walkington Lappan, of Ssrtn- 
ton-etreet, Gray’s Inn-lane. ' 

In the City-road, Mr. Ambrose Hollo- 
way, 'Solicitor. 

Jan. 7. Aged 76, Catharine, wife of 
John. Barber, esq. of Stanwell, Middlesex. 

Elizabeth Susannah, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, of St. Mildred’s-court. 

Henry Bentinck Hollings, son of GeOrge 
Holltngs, esq. of Green-street, Grosvenor- 


square. 

Aged 47, Sarah, wife of John Nickols, 
sea. of Chatham -place, Walworth. 

The Rev. Maurice Phillips, of Harpen- 
den, Herts. 


Jan. 8. At Maryland Point, Stratford, 
Essex, Msria, daughter of the late Chris- 
topher Court, esq. 

At Newport Pagnell, Backs, in her 
78th year, Mary, wife of Mr. George 
Knibb. , ' . 

Aged 18, Margaret Sophia, youngest 
daughter o f the late Charles Cock, esq. of 
the Bank of England. 


Jan. 9. At Maple Hayes, near Lich- 
field, Marianne, eldest daughter of John 
Atkinson, esq. and wife of Charles Delves 
Broughton, esq. — There does not exist a 
heart that can feel through the extensive 
circle of this worthy family's friends which 
will not bitterly mourn with them on the 
second deprivation of a lovely and virtuous 
child. And if the universal sympathy be 
thus gone abroad, what must the anguish 
be that is sustained at home ! How du- 
tifiil to her parents, how affectionate to her 
husband, bow kind to her relatives, how 


faithful to her friends, how humble to her 
God ! 

Mr. D. Davis, of the firm of Clement! 
and Co. Cheapside. 

Jem. 10. At Mr. W. R. King’s, Ser- 
jeant’s Inn, Temple, Maria, daughter of 
John Philpotts, esq. of Gloucester. 

In Argyll-street, aged 67, Thomas Ran- 
dall, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Paris, aged 72, the Duchess of Bour- 
bon. — She was taken ill in the Church of 
St. Genevieve, and expired at four o’clock. 
The Duchess of Bourbon was of the Or- 
leans femily, and aunt of the present Duke : 
she was born in the year 1760, and was 
married to the Duke of Bourbon Conde in 
1770 ; but has been for some years sepa- 
rated from her husband. Hie only issue 
of this marriage was the unfortunate Duke 
D’Enghien, who was assassinated at Vin- 
cennes in 1804. The following is an ex- 
tract of the will of the Duchess, dated the 
day before that of her sudden death : — “ I 
wish to be buried without any pomp or ce- 
remony. Let abundant alms be given to 
the poor of my parish ; this is the only 
magnificence which I allow. I request, in 
the most positive manner, to be neither 
opened nor embalmed, nor exposed with my 
face uncovered, nor watched, but to be 
buried as speedily and simply as possible." 

Jan. 11. At Laytonstone, Ambrose 
Lloyd, esq. of Halesworth, Suffolk. 

At Newport, Herefordshire, in his 44th 
year, Thos. Foley, esq. son of the late Hon. 
Andrew Foley, M.P. for Droitwich, and 
several years M.P. co. Hereford. 

Jan. 12. At Walworth, aged 62, .Thos. 
Chambers, esq. 

At an advanced age, Wm. Moffat, esq. 
of Wimbledon, Surrey. 

At High Wycombe, aged 76 r the widow 
of the late Isaac King, esq. 

At Streatham, in ner 80th year, the re- 
lict of the late Daniel Lambert, esq. of 
Banstead, Surrey. 

Aged 74, Anne, wife of Mr. Stephen 
Pilgrim, of Epsom, formerly of London. 

Jan. 13. In President-street, Goswell- 
street-road, the Rev. W. Barker, B. D. 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
and Curate of St. Peter-le-Poor, London. 

At Thorney, aged 72, John Bailey, esq. 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the Isle of Ely. 

Jan. 14. In Charter-house-square, Mis. 
Jane Bridges. 

J osepb Parmenter, esq. ofLamarsh, Essex . 

At Mrs. Warden's, King -street. Port- 
man-square, aged 1 8, Charles Celarius Fitz- 
gerald, esq. 

At Cowfold, Sussex, John Vincent, esq. 
late of Bishopsgate-street, seedsman. 

Jan. 16. At Upper Tooting, in her 89d • 
year, the relict of the late Christopher Wil- 
son, esq. 

• Jem. 
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Jan. 16. At Shaftesbury, In her 32d year, 
Maria, eldest daughter of Charles Lush, 
esq. m Charles’s-square, and wife of Mr. 
James Buckland, surgeon, of the former 
place. Her memory will long be cherished 
by a disconsolate husband and many sor- 
rowing friends, to whom she was endeared 
for the many virtues which adorn the Chris- 
tian character. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, in his 79th 
year, Richard Burn, esq. Secretary to Queen 
Anne's Bounty. 

Jan. 17 . In St. James's-sqnare, the 
Duchess of St. Alban's. — Her Grace was 
Mrs. Nelthorpe, of Little Grimsby, near 
Louth, was married Dec. 5, 1799, and has 
left 12 children to. lament her loss. 

In his 86th year, William Plumer, esq. 
M.P. of Gilston Park and Cheshunt, Herts. 
This event took plaoe at his mansion at 
Gilston, after a few days illness; and we 
hope in our next to be able to furnish fur- 
ther particulars of this worthy and indepen- 
dent gentleman. 

At Broadwater, Herts, Mr. William Har- 
rison Whittington, late of the Swan Inn, 
Stevenage. His father, Mr. Thomas W. 
and himself, had kept this Inn above fifty 
years, and were much respected by the no- 
blemen and gentry frequenting the North 
road. 

At Kettering, Mrs. Catherine Ball, 
youngest daughter of Lieut. -col. Thomas 
Idle Ball, Deputy Governor of Jersey ; and 
granddaughter of Mr. John Ball, of Ding- 
ley, near Market Harborougb, co. Leicester, 
formerly Major in Wade's regiment of Horse* 

. At Bath, Lieut.-gen. Sir Henry Cosby, 
lent, of Barusville-park, near Chepstow, se- 
nior officer of the whole of the Company’s 
service, highly respected by military men as 
a distinguished officer, and universally re- 

S rded and beloved by a large circle who 
ve to deplore his loss as a friend, neigh- 
bour, and one of most gentlemanly manners 
and unsullied worth. A farther account of 
this gallant veteran officer will be acceptable. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, Catherine Eliza- 
beth, wife of Francis Seymour Larpent, 
esq. one of the Commissioners for Auditing 
the Public Accounts. 

Jan . 18. In Manor-place, Walworth, 
in his 83d year, William Haynes, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Portsea, the Rev. John 
Griffin, minister of the Independent Church, 
Exeter. 

Jan. 1.9. In Blandford-street, Pall Mall, 
in his 70th year, Charles Knyvett, esq. 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
manly fortitude. He was long known and 
highly respected in the musical world. His 
professional talents procured him the pa- 
tronage of his late venerable Monarch at an 
early period; and that patronage was gra- 
ciously extended to him by nis present 
Majesty. Mr. Knyvett had tnree tons, one 
of whom is now on the staff of ths British 


army : he eduoatad the other two fur t ho 
musical profession, and the distinction wbioh 
they have attained, as performers and com- 
posers, with the respectability of their pri- 
vate characters, manifest the excellence of 
parental instruction, moral and scientific. 
The companionable qualities, good sense, 
knowledge of tlie world, propriety of con- 
duct, and ardent loyalty, of the late Mr. 
Knyvett, rendered him an acceptable guest 
to many of our highest Nobility during the 
musical vacations, particularly to all the 
Directors of the Ancient Conceits ; and it 
may he truly affirmed, that his merits, per- 
sonal snd professional, will long be remem- 
bered and esteemed by all who knew him. 

Jan. 21. After a severe illness, Sir Buck- 
worth Buckworth Herne Soame, bait, of 
Heydon, in Essex. He is succeeded in title 
and estates by his eldest son Colonel Peter 
Buckworth Herne Soame. 

After a short illness, highly respected by 
his friends, Hewitt Cobb, esq. of Clement's- 
inn, and of Sydenham, in Kent, many years 
a respectable solicitor, and proprietor of the 
Brighton theatre. 

Jan. 21. At Kilbmm, aged 68, Mr. 
Benjamin Wright, late of Little Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s- inn-fields, printer. He 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Nor- 
bury, of Brentford; but passed the prime 
of his life as an assistant iu the office of 
his friend Mr. Nichols. In the year 1*802, 
he formed a connexion in business with the 
late Mr. Thomas Burton, and afterwards 
entered into partnership with him, and was 
bis successor. Having obtained a very mo- 
derate competence, he retired wholly from 
business in 1819; but the death of aa af- 
fectionate wife, and his own declining health, 
prevented his looked-for enjoyment. He 
nas left one son and one daughter. For 
the most scrupulous integrity, amiable sin- 

S leness of heart, and unremitting industry, 
ir. Wright had few equals ; and he has 
died with the respect and sinoere regret of 
all his friend a. 

Jan. 23. In his 71st year, Mr. William 
Busby, of New Bond-street. 

In Hatton-garden, in his 54th year, Mr^ 
Henry Jackson, solicitor. 

Ioh is 25th year, Augustine Wains, M.D. 
fifth son of Thomas Walne, esq. of Brock- 
dish, Norfolk. 

Lately. At Rathkeale (Limerick) , in hit 
84th year, Nicholas Monckton, esq. 

Mrs. Patient, relict of Mr. Patient, Wyly, 
Wiltshire. She had frequently expressed 
her hope “ to live lone enough to see her 
daughter married, and then she should die'* . 
cheerfully." Her wish has been literally ufcrfi) 
compltshed : her daughter was married;^ 
last week j the affectionate parent took a 
small piece of the bride-cake, drank tha 
health of the bride and bridegroom, and in- 
stantly expired. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. *6, 1821, to Jan. 99, 1899. 


Christened. 
- 1145*) 
Females - 1190 J 


9965 


I Buried. 

| Males - 906 "i 
Females - 98 1 


■1837 


Whereof hare died under two years old 395 
Salt £\ . per bushel ; 4 \d. per pound. 


9 and 5 196 
e C 5 and 10 90 
| I 10 and 90 60 
JS 90 and 80 140 
» I 30 and 40 198 
40 and 50 904 


50 and 60 191 
60 and 70 169 
70 and 80 191 
80 and 90 64 
90 and 100 9 


GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Im p o rt a tio n, 
from the Returns ending January 19* 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

*. d. 

*. d. 

*. d 

*. d. 

*. d 

*. d. 

49 3 

20 2 

16 10 

20 6 

22 11 

25 4 


CORN EXCHANGE, Jan. 95, 1899. 

A large proportion of Wednesday’s supply of Wheat remained over for this day's market, 
m the sale of which very little progress was made, having but few buyers, except for prime 
samples ; but all other sorts were offered on low terms, without being able to effect sales. 
Berlty was not brisk ; aU but superfine samples 1*. per quarter lower. 

PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Jan. 91, 50s. to 55*. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jan. 23, 31*. 7 \d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jan. 25. 

Kent Pockets 9/. 16*. to St 0*. 

Sussex Ditto 2 1 . 4*. to St. Ms. 

Essex Ditto 9 t 14*. to 4t 4 *. 


Rent Bees -.. 9 t 10s. to 4 t 15*. 

Sussex Ditto 2t 0*. to 2 t 18*. 

Essex Ditto 2 t 10*. to 3 t 16*. 


Famham, fine, 7 t to lOt 0*. — Seconds, 4 t 10*. to 7 t 7 *» 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 25 : 

St. James’s, Hay 4 1. 6s. 0 d. Straw 2 1. 0s. 0 d. Clover 4/. 1 0*. 0 d . — Whitechapel, Hay 4 1. 0s. 0 d. 
Straw 1 /. 16 *. 0 d. Clover 5 1. 0s. — Smithfield, Hay 4/. 0*. 0 d. Straw 1 1. 16 *. Qd. Clover 4t 10*. 

SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 

Beef 9*. 8 d. to 4*. 0 d. 

Mutton . . 9*. 8d to 4r. 4 d. 

Veal 3*. 8 d. to 5*. 8 d. 

Pork 9*. 4 d. to 4*. Ad. 


To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lba. 


Od. 


Lamb 3*. Od. to 4*. 

Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 25 : 

Beasts 470 Calves 110. 

Sheep and Lambs 8,890 Pigs 140. 


COALS, Jan. 95 : Newcastle, 94s. Od. to 40s. Od. — Sunderland, 40*. 6d. to 00*. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Jan. 18 : Town Tallow 49*. Qd. Yellow Russia 4s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 84*. Mottled 94*. Curd 98*.— CANDLES, 9*. Qd. per Dot. Moulds 1 1*. Od 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navigable Canal Shares and other Property, in 
January 1899 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 98, New Bridge-street, London. 

Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. ex Div. 87/. 10*. Half-year .-^-Coventry, 999/. 19*. Div. 44/. 
per Ann. Bonus St — Birmingham, 560/. ex Div. .12/. Half-year. — Neath, 400/. Div. 26/. 
per Amu — Oxford, 670/. Div. 32/. — Swansea, 182.’. Div. 10/. — Monmouth, 160/. to 162/. 
ex Div. 5t Half-year. — Grand Junction, 220/. ex Half-year's Div. 4/. 10*. — Ellesmere; 62/, 
Div. St — Regent’s, 24 1 10*.— Worcester and Birmingham, 25/. — Huddersfield, 13t— 

Portsmouth and Arun, 12t Disc. — Thames and Medway, 21/. — Wilts and Berks, 4t 

West India Dock, 180/. Div. JOt per Ann. — London Dock, 104t Div. 4t per Ann. 

Globe Assumace, 126t Dhr. QL — Imperial, 90t Div. 4 /. 10*. — Rock Assurance, It 18*, 
Div. 9s. — Grand Junction Water Works, 54t Div. 2t 10*. per Ann. — West Middlesex, 

50t Div. 2t — Westminster Gae Light Company, 61 /. ex Div. 4t per Cent. Half-year. 

New Ditto, 10t Premium, ex Half-year Div. — Bath Gas Ditto, 16/. 15*. Div. 5t per Cent. 
Brighton Ditto, St Disc. — Commercial Road, lOOt per Cent* Div. St per Ann. — BArking 
Road, 30t — English Copper Company, 5/. ex Div. 3*. Half-year. — British, 52/. 10*. ex 
Div. 2 /. 10*. — Covent Garden Theatre Share, 390t 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From December 29 , 1821, to January 28, 1822, both incbubot. 
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U 3 1 Ex. Bills, i Ex .Bills 
1000/. 500/. 


29 

31 

2 

a 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 
17 
1 


235 


75$ 6! 

76 5$ 


95$ $ 

95 $ 


^!9 $j- 

19 $- 


66 pm. 
68 pm. 


I pm. 1 dis.J 
par 1 pm. 


2 par. 
1 pm. 


215$ 

236 


238 

238 

237$ 

238 

238 

237 4 

237$| 

237$ 

238$ 


19,2374| 

2l!2S6$ 

22 237 

23 2 3 7 1 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Strand. 

From December 28, 1821, to January 26, 1822. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are obliged to & F. F. for the article 
he offers to send, but we think it is unne- 
cessary to reprint it in our Miscellany. 

L's Sketches, we apprehend, would not 
be of sufficient interest for an engraving. 

We are afraid £. M.’s paper might be 
considered ae a “ puff direct.** 

Mr. J. W. Woollgar (of Lewes) begs to 
make his sincere acknowledgments to the 
individual who communicated the memoir 
of his late father (p. 89). And although 
more importance may have been ascribed 
therein to his Antiquarian and Topographi- 
cal Collection, than is justly due, yet it is 
his intention carefully to preserve the same ; 
and he embraces the precent opportunity of 
statipg publicly, that it will be a pleasure to 
him to give access to its contents to any 
person wno may be engaged in editing the 
History of Lewes, or its environs. 

4 f* Amicus,” in correction of part of his 
statement (vol. XCI. part i. p. 577), men- 
tions, that the date, July 1645, of the 
burial of Sir Thomas Gardiner the younger, 
who, as well as his brother Henry, was killed 
m a conflict with the Parliamentarians, is 
recorded by Mr. Gutch : — further also, 
that the memorandum of Wood, as to Henry 
Gardiner having been buried “ by*’ (or near) 

■« 4 his father ” (and consequently at Cuddes- 
den), is corrected by another passage of the 
same author, stating, he was interred at 
Christ Church, Oxon, in the same grave 
with his aforesaid “ brother and likewise 
that, according to Wood, their sister was 

• -second wife to Sir Henry Wood of Lowd- 

ham, in Suffolk ; and mother to the Duchess . 
of Southampton, wbo.diedin 1680, without . 
issue '. • 

• A* Correspondent informs us, that, the 
Heraldahave.it in contemplation to, petition. 
Government for the erecting of a new Col- 
lege at the West-cnd.of the town. - This is ; 
to be much wished for, , as the exercise of 
their honorable profession lies chiefly in , 
that vicinity. •• 

' Philar^haios wishes to learn the origin 
and particulars of* the custom which exists 

• in the parish of Caislor in Lincolnshire , of 

• the Clerk’s smacking. tywliip, with a purse 
'attached to it, containing thirty pieces . of 
silver> in the Church porch, three times, 
ami flourishihg’the same over the Minister's 
head during- the f time that he is reading the 
Second. Lesson- - on Palm Sunday. He 
imagines that the thirty pieces of silver 
mmt hate reference to the sum given to 
Judas Iscariot to betray our Saviour. 

G. W. Li says, << Your last Supplement 
commences with in account taken from 
Mr* Bonney’s ‘ Notices of Fothermghay ;* 
part of which, as it seems to shew the deri- 
vation of the word Clerestory , I beg leave 
to quote. < The clere story of the Church 


is strengthened by ten segments of arches, 
which spring from the top of the buttresses 
of the ailes. And again, * both the allea 
and the clere story are embattled.* By the 
clere story, I suppose it means, that part of 
our religious structures which rises clear 
above the other parts of the buildings ; 
therefore in describing the windows of the 
naves , architectural writers have termed 
them clerestorial windows. Vide Mr. Dal- 
laway's Account, p. 174. This conjecture 
may probably satisfy some late inquirers as 
to the derivation of a term first mentioned 
in Blomefleld’s ‘iHistory of Norfolk,* which, 
on this very subject, is referred to in your 
volume for the year 1 796, part ii. p. 1 079- In 
many of our Cathedrals, there is a range of 
small windows over the large ones of the 
ailes, which are not seen withinside, being 
above the vaulting : these by some have 
been supposed to be the clerestory windows, 
so that the propriety of making two words 
of the term, may still be doubted. The 
most likely way then to obtain the true 
■ derivation is to request the assistance of your 
classical Correspondents, by whose aid we 
may learn whence this word is derived.” 

Le Comte Lafeuillade would be thank- 
ful for some account of the Senbouse fa- 
mily of the North of England, particularly 
Cumberland, and at what period a part of 
that family emigrated to Italy. 

Antiquariolus asks on what authority 
“ P.\*. mentions <Ad*m Gordon as mafryiag 
a Bide® (Bidun) ; whether of the Lavtndon 
family, and which daughter; and whether 
the Scottish peerages mention him ? ■; 

N. Y.,W.G % inform. W. Ment (vohXCI. 

; i. .609 ^, } that i his’ authority for the arms of 
the Barons who signed Magna Charta* was a 
fac-simile at the British Museum, which, 
from W. Ment's remarks, he has no doubt 
but . that it was Pine’s. At the time foe 
took .the arras, he thought they were wrong, 
but .fearful of departing from what might be 
correct t( which at such an Institution every 
thing ought to be) , refrained from giving the 
colours to. some of. them, (given thus. ...) 
For the derivation of Clarence from Clave, 
our Correspondent states : “ the honor of 
Clare; in * the distribution of the property, 
came, to the De Burgh's, which by Eliza- 
beth, r William de Burgh’s daughter and 
heiress, passed to her husband, Liohal of 
Antwerp, second son of King Edward III. 
This Lionel was created Duke of Clarence, 
a title derived from the said honour of Clare, 
as the name , of Clarencieux is similarly de- 
rived from the name of the said duchy — 
thus stands the heirship of the title. From 
that period the title has been appropriated 
to the Royal Family of this kingdom, down 
to the present Royal Representative.” 

G. G. shall appear in our next. 
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Mr. Urban, Feb. 1. 

T SEND the following morceau 
for the favour of your insertion, 
and flatter myself that a local inspec- 
tion of the premises will remove the 
supposition of occupying your pages 
with frivolous conjecture. 

On the North front of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and directly opposite to Paul’s 
Alley, on the spot where the letter D 
appears on the sketch annexed, is 
a moulded pannel, in which is this 
unique appearance, occasioned by 
damp, dust, or discolouration of the 
stone. 




the imagination to perceive an interest- verdure. On its summit is a castle in 

ing moon-light picture (formed by ac- ruins, and on the shore is a repre c en- 

rident), consisting of a lake of still wa- tation of a light-house, Arc. 
ter close to the base of a rook, the top Dlqlllzc Vo@o^g[ e Vitos, r.x 
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Tour in France, in 1881 . 

(‘ Continued from p. 330 * v 

have J U8t returnc< ^ from 
It). \ v the Chapel of our Ambas- 
sador. Here all the English, of the 
first rank, and of the highest Respecta- 
bility, attend Divine service. The 
congregation is large, and, if the out- 
wara marjvs of devotion convey a sense 
of its being felt in spirit and in truth, 
there is a sincerity that manifests itself 
in the solemnity of the attendance, and 
in the performance of the duty of 
public worship at this Chapel. The 
Ambassador is present with his family, 
and by his exalted station and great 
example, gives that tone to religious 
sentiment, which the rational Chris- 
tian cannot but approve, an<l which 
the pious behold with great degree of 
consolation. The effect, too, produced 
by the appearance of so many English 
resorting to public worship, must raise 
us in the estimation of tne Parisians j 
unless Religion, with them, has lost 
its influence, and the principles of In- 
fidelity have rooted out the notion of 
a superintending Providence. In my 
way from the Chapel, I stepped into 
one of the Churches, and neard a 
venerable priest preaching to a nu- 
merous auditory of women, which, with 
few exceptions, ' is the Only class of 
society that seems tube religious. The 
subject of the discourse was on the 
mysterious ways of God towards re- 
claiming mankind from sin and wick- 
edness, and on the instrumentality of 
second causes, by which he brings it 
about. Declamation took the place of 
argument, and there was little to ad- 
mire, either in the style of delivery, or 
in the sermon itself. Something more 
persuasive is, I think, working its way; 
and, in time, a system of religion, 
more agreeable to tne simplicity, and 
consonant to the truth of the Gospel, 
will establish a strong hold on the multi- 
tude. At present the French, as a Na- 
tion, seem devoid of any sense of obli- 
gation, in matters of Religion ; and 
whatever exceptions there may be to 
this general observation, these are not 
only comparatively few, but confined 
to the exercise of forms and ceremonies, 
which, however salutary in their origin 
and design, have now lost their influ- 
ence,and degenerated into any thing but 
pure spiritual worship. The French 
are ah enlightened nation, but their 
philosophers have so tainted the prin- 


ciples of the present race,, and. in 
course^ oF Che rising generation* that 
nothing snort of a total change in 
Morality and Religion can make them 
a virtuous people, or operate towards 
elevating tne kingdom to real great- 
ness. 

Human laws are totally inefficient 
where there is no religious principle ; 
they may restrain from open acts, and 
check concealed purposes detrimental 
to the well-being of society, but they 
cannot govern the heart. That re- 
quires another guide, and must be sub- 
jected to higher restraints, and. to a 
better rule of conduct. The passions 
are our masters, unless their violence 
he .subdued by the calm of serious re- 
flection, and an internal monitor ; 
wnose operations are not dependant on 
motives oC policy or self-interest, but 
arise from the love as well *s the. fear 
of God. . 

Here the Lord’s day is a scene of 
dissipation. The Theatres are open | 
places of amusement are thronged. ; 
dancing, fireworks, fairs, and reVela 
are the chief objects of attraetipn* 
<Nqw all this is so inconsistent with 
purposes of the Divine Institution/ 
and so subversive 'of moral good, - that 
the mind recoils at such a violation 
common decency, not to mention the 
express command of God, to keep holy 
the Sabbath-day. Cards, dice, and 
gambling in its various windings, are 
practised here on this sacred day ; and 
it is shocking to see the old and the 
young, the great and the mean, in fact 
all classes, spending the Sabbath-day 
in complete and absolute profanation. 
How differently is it ohserved in the 
metropolis of the British empire— 
what a combination of pleasing reflec- 
tions arises in the mind of the Philan- 
thropic Christian, when he sets out 
on a Sunday-morning for his parish 
Church, or to join the assembly of 
that Religious Society of which he is 
a member. In all directions he meet3 
his fellow Christians repairing to Di- 
vine Service, solemnized, indeed, with 
different rites, and in doctrine with 
some shades of discrepancy ; but a In- 
tending to onegreat object, and seeking, 
by various roads, a blissful habitation ta 
the promised land. His heart is vianned 
within him, when he beholds tne nu- 
merous train of children clothed and 
educated by the hand of public charity, 
walking, in their neat attire, and car- 
rying tne word of truth and their spi- 
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life wi guide,; to hdlp them out in hit 
solemn duty , at the House of God, 
which will lqad them, by a good life, 
to a b leased immortality. He acknow- 
ledges and approves the wisdom of 
Government in enforcing the due ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day; and he 
cannot but rejoice in the general sen- 
timent of agreement on this inestimable 
and important provision for the spi- 
ritual .and moral instruction of the 
community. He is shocked, indeed, 
at many instances of profanation, 
and he is grieved at the neglect in 
those who ought to know better, in 
matters of Religion ; but he coogratn- 
Jates himself on the sober, solid sense 
of the Country at large, and feels a 
pride ia hear noble establishment Esto 
perpetual is the wish of his heart. 

Now nothing of this appears in 
Paris. Many of the shops, as I have 
already said, are open till the hour of 
amusemeut. The grinding of barrel- 
organs, the crieB of th4 fruit and ve- 
getable venders, the noise of the 
ooachmen, din upon the ear ; the em- 
ployment of Voung people at the shops, 
the sound of the hammer, and the re- 
turn of masons from their work — sink 
the Sunday into a day of labor or hi- 
larity; and as lor tne institution of 
the Sabbath, it is degraded or totally 
neglected. These are the blessed 
wets of the French Revolution 1 But 
a French Philosopher would say, that 
all this contrasting and reasoning is 
mere prejudice. * Be it so, but it is a 
prejudice which I hope to retain as 
long as I live ; and which, if Great 
Britain would maintain her character, 
she will support to her latest posterity. 

Besides tne Chapel already men- 
tioned, there is a Church, called Z/Ora- 
toire, assigned by the Government to 
the Protestants, for their use; and it 
is now the English Protestant Church. 
There is service morning and evening, 
on Sunday, and the communion is re- 
gularly celebrated on the first Sunday 
in each month. A very civil and in- 
telligent gentleman, who is engaged 
in the direction of this establishment, 
.kindly walked with us through the 
Church, and took us to a vaulting at 
4he East end, which is converted into 
a separate place for religious exercises, 
end uMD a school foe educating children 
on the Bell system. This worthy 
man gave us to understand that pro- 
testantism was gaining ground very 
fist ; and said that if alfthe protestants 


went to the Church there wmM not 
be .room for theqi in the established 
places of worship. But whatever 
truth may be in this observation, there 
is much here to counteract the pro- 
gress. of so desirable a work. It 
requires no common share of resolu- 
tion to stand up against the current of 
pleasure which, on all sides ruqs so 
strong, that young people are ever in 
danger of being carried away with the 
stream ; and others, from the novelty of 
the thing, fall into the vortex. Associa- 
tion, too, by degrees, rubs off disincli- 
nation to mingle the sacred with the 
profane; and the conscience that is 
tender at first, is apt to lose its awaken- 
ing power, especially when serious re- 
flection is looked upon as folly, and 
deemed inconsistent-*- not with the 
word of God, that is out of the ques- 
tion-— but with the philosophy of mao. 

There is this danger. I hope it will 
not overcome the good principles of 
my fellow-countrymen, weir beloved 
partners, and the olive-branches that 
surround their table. The English 
have begun to send their sons ant} 
daughters to France for education. 
This step is not only unpatriotic, but 
I think, in every sense, impolitic. 
Education there, is, undoubtedly, ac- 
quired on terms for more easy than in 
England, and that is. the inducement. 
The cause is to he lamented ; but the 
acquirements are disproportionate, the 
knowledge of the French tongue ex- 
cepted ; and when young persons have 
-been brought up' in Fiance, they retain 
the manners of the country, and gene- 
rally prefer it to their qwd. I nave 
seen tnis, and from conversation with 
young people, ascertained the truth. 
Besides all this, it destroys that amor 
patriae so natural to a youthful and ap 

admixture, that natmnal feeling which 
is the offspring of noble sentiment 
and exists but on the prosperity and 
happiness of our ruUale solum . 

“ Maenibus in patriis, stqae inter tecta 
doxnoram.” 

Is it a good exchange to sacrifice 
these principles for the acquisition qf 
the French language and Literature ? 
and shall the rising generation throw 
aside the immortal works of Addison 
and Johnson, to imbibe the loose and 
degenerate system of morals, so preg- 
nant with mischief, in the writings of 
Rousseau and Voltaire? 
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We may add, too, the pernicious 
tendency, generally speaking, of French 
novels. Madame de Genlis, and 
other novel-writers, may have distin- 
guished themselves by elegance of style 
and purity of thought ; and it would 
be not only unjust, but illiberal and 
ungenerous, to throw out indiscri- 
minate reflections ; still it is a fact ac- 
knowledged by all, that French novels 
abound in that sort of plot and in- 
trigue which, wrought up in a style of 
language that captivates and - engages 
the attention, strikes at the root of 
virtue. 

These observations are not directed, 
indeed it would be presumption to 
-apply them, to other than such as are 
sent over to France, in their youth, 
for education, and returned to England 
•after passing through the usual course, 
and tnat a very imperfect one, of ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

Generally speaking, the French, as 
a nation, do not excel in literature. 
But this remark is applicable only to 
the multitude. We know that their 
.millions have produced great poets 
and painters; men deeply read and 
distinguished in Che various walks of 
.science; historians, rhetoricians, and 
■divines. Philosophy, too, has amongst 
them risen to fearful eminence. What 
good it did, the French best know and 
can appreciate. We can assert with 
truth, that for a time it upset Europe, 
-and that the serpent has left its venom 
behind. 

4i Quseque redondabat foecundo vulsere ser- 


Children sent to France for educa- 
tion acquire, naturally enough, a taste 
for the country wherein they have 
been brought up, and when they return 
home, it is not to enjoy happiness, 
but to feed discontent — to contrast and 
find fault — to look back with regret, 
and around with complaint. 

(To he continued.) 

Mr. Urban, Feb. 3. 

I N justice to the memory of an emi- 
nent Artist and Antiquary deceased, 
whose laborious publications are well 
known to, and duly appreciated by, 
the public, 1 notice the illiberal and 
unsupported reflexions cast on my 
late valued friend by your correspon- 
dent Y.” in the section of his “ His- 
tory of Cumnor,” which appeared in 
your Magazine for September last. 

The objectionable passage to which 


I now refer, was, 1 am fully penuaai- 
ed, overlooked by you, who intimately 
knew, and, I have reason to believe, 
highly respected the deceased Anti- 
quary, and who would not, knowingly, 
nave suffered the pages of your Maga- 
zine to be sullied with slander, how- 
ever ingeniously “ mixed and dashed ** 
with facts and observations. 

The writings of this distinguished 
Antiquary, on “ Architectural inno- 
vation evinced uncommon genius, 
acuteness, research, and industry; and 
1 am fearless of contradiction when I 
assert, that of all Mr. Urban’s nu- 
merous antiquarian corresponderts, 
the deceased was the -oldest, the moat 
constant, and the moat valuable. He 
contributed more towards the establish- 
ment of the taste for English Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, which now so 

f enerally prevails, than the boasted, 
ut barbarous works of Mr. Wyatt. 
To the perpetual honour of this same 
Antiquary, I repeat twhat is weU 
known, but not often gratefully ac- 
knowledged) that he wa9 instrumental 
in saving the GJilee of Durham Ca- 
thedral from, entire destruction. Mr. 
Wyatt had planned a carriage-sand 
before the West front of this Cathedral, 
and for the purpose of executing his 
ill-judged design, actually began to 
unroof the beautiful cluster of five 
Norman aisles above designated? but 
the unwearied exertions of tnis **4amed 
person” on the spot, and his -fosters 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, happily .produced a respite 
for the condemned pile, and a free 
pardon shortly followed for one of the 
most curious structures now remaining 
in England. 

Another instance, — hut enough: 
such, Mr. Urban, was the man. who 
has been treated with indecorous flip- 
pancy in your Magazine. The veteran 
Antiquary is dead, and cannot defend 
himself; he was once my friend, and 
I should be wanting in gratitude If I 
did not now protect his irreproachable 
character. 

I therefore request “ Y.” to state 
distinctly to the public, what “ tomb, 
whose beauties were unrivalled,” was 
“ pillaged” by this “ famed jpersoa 
now no more,” of a portion of its deco- 
rations ; and also his proof, by the par* 

* Not to mention the various other, in- 
jects in which hi* pen was succet^y^yev- 
ercised. i„ 7 , 
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Ocular instance to which he refers , that 
he would “ abuse his contemporaries 
for removing an old wall possessing 
not the slightest relic of an ornament, 
that ftftexfered with a useful, nay a 
national improvement.” I cannot but 
regard the whole of the extraneous 
passage from which l have made these 
quotations, as an undefined attack on 
some other individuals besides the de- 
sertddly celebrated one I now vindi- 
cated!* to wound whom, *' Y.** is in- 
deed willing, but afraid to strike bold- 
ly. At all events, the passage casts 
an unpardonable slur on the vene- 
rable and worthy Alderman Fletcher, 
of Oxford, who possesses perhap the 
most extensive and curious collection 
of ancient relics in England ; and who 
is acknowledged to have contributed 
a valuable portion of the information 
contained in the description of “ Cum- 
nor” 

** Y.” says that he knew the “ An- 
tiquary ;” and so did I, and I also 
know evety relic of ancient" sculpture 
in wood and stone, painted glass, and 
armour 'which he possessed * ; I pur- 
chased some of the choicest specimens 
of all these; and I have now before 
me a complete and authentic catalogue 
of these articles of curiosity. 

There are many tombs whose beau- 
ties are 4 * unrivalled” in the different 
stylet of their erection; such for in- 
stants as the tombs of Aylmer _de 
V a kn ce and Cmuchback, m West- 
minster Abbey; that of the Percy's in 
Beverley minster, * and those of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, Bisnop Waynflete, and 
Bishop Fox, in Winchester Cathedral. 
I forbear, at present, to say whether 
the “ Antiquary*’ had or had not a 
relic of one or of several of these mo- 
numents ; but I will venture to assert 
that he never defaced an ancient tomb 
for the sake of possessing one of its 
ornaments, the use and value of which 
are gone so soon as it is removed from 
the fabric to which it belonged. The 
regard of my late friend for every thing 
which bore the stamp of antiquity, 
was illimitable and sincere ; his admi- 
ration of Grecian architecture was 
also very great: but though he pre- 
ferred the study of the former, yet 
such was his veneration for the monu- 

* It was the common practice of the 
deceased, to label all his curious relics, so 
that faxs friends, real and affected, were 
enabled to ascertain from whence they were 
remove^. 


ments of the latter, that if a plan for 
altering any part of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral had been proposed, he would have 
exerted his talents to save that noble 
edifice from innovation. He styled 
himself an “ Architect,** and he had 
acquired the science to erect another 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, if a similar build- 
ing had been demanded ; but such 
was his scrupulous adherence to the 
models of antiquity, that even lucrative 
motives would never induce him to 
deviate from them in the least parti* 
cular; therefore his title was never 
confirmed by his employment. 

So far as “ Y.** has endeavoured to 
reserve from wanton havoc those 
eautiful monuments of our pious an- 
cestors which have escaped the ravages 
of the reformation, 1 applaud Ji is in- 
tention ; and if he haa occupied as 
many of your valuable pages m con- 
demning the vile practice of collecting 
where there are no broken and scat- 
tered relics, and recommending the 
guardians of our ancient Churches to 
keep a watchful eye on their monu- 
ments and other decorative objects, 
while under the inspection of the cu- 
rious, as he has filled with a sort of 
illustrated description of a little village 
(upon the conclusion of which de- 
scription I congratulate you and your 
readers), he would have merited the 
thanks of thechartered Society of AntU 

S uaries, and I should then have placed 
im in the rank with that great an- 
tiquary whose character has been 
traduced. 

I have troubled you, Mr. Urban, 
with but a few remarks on a subject 
which would admit of extensive ob- 
servation. In concluding for the pre- 
sent, I beg to say, that having been 
intimately acquainted with the “ Ar- 
chitect’* nearly half a century, I knew 
his worth, and have reason to respect 
his memory ; and that he shall never 
be wantonly aspersed during the life of 
Yours, &c. K. 



Y OUR correspondent ** Puff** in- 
quires, why a recess in a room 
occasions no “ peculiar current of air” 
in its vicinity ? and why, if the recess 
be converted into a closet, the air draws 
through every little crevice, and be- 
comes painfully troublesome f A slight 
attention to the properties of air, and 
to their consequences, will furnish, I 
apprehend, a solution of your Corre-- 
spondent’s 
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tpondetit’s ** problem The grand, 
leading property of air is its elasticity ; 
and, in reference to this property, air 
is said to be dense or rare, heavy or 
light. Whatever destroys its equili- 
brium y by acting on some parts with 
greater force than on others, puts it 
into agitation, and produces that stream 
or current of air wnich is called wind. 
A recess being open in part to the 
room, the air of both may be consi- 
dered as the same air; or, if they differ 
at all in temperature, from accidental 
causes, the difference is too small ever 
to produce a peculiar current qf air. 
On the contrary, a closet is not open 
to the room ; and, in consequence of 
its inclosure, a free communication 
between the two airs is so obstructed 
as that each has its peculiar tempera- 
ture. The air of the closet is dense 
and cool; that of the room, on ac- 
count of its rarefaction by heat, be- 
comes comparatively light. And as 
the air of the closet retains its elasti- 
city, undiminished by expansion, it 
obtrudes itself, through every little 
crevice it can find, into the warmer, 
lighter air of the room. It carries 
With it of course its own temperature ; 
which being low, the difference of 
temperature, on its issuing from the 
crevices, must be sensibly felt by those 
in the room who happen to be near. 
Equalize the two temperatures, by 


throwing open the closet-door, the 
effect ceases. Perhaps yotirCorrespon - 
dent may ask, is the cool air of the 
closet to be always issuing ; and is the 
warm air of the room never to enter, 
to supply its place, or change its tem- 
perature ? How this may be, with, 
respect to always and never , I cannot 
say ; but I may venture to affirm, that, 
so long as the air from the closet fully 
occupies the crevices, so long will it 
be impossible for that from tne room 
to enter. A lighter air can never op- 
pose itself to a heavier; but the con- 
verse of the proposition holds good at 
all times, R. S. 



1 HAPPEN to possess an old por-> 
trait, finely painted on pannel, said, 
traditionally, to be of Secretary Wal- 
aingham ; but on the dark back- 
ground (apparently of the same age as 
the* rest ot the painting) is this in- 
scription : Fran. Bindlos, \ 6 ± 5 * 
This name is probably that of the 
painter or of the subject; but I can 
find no painter of that name in any of 
the dictionaries. Perhaps some of 
your Correspondents may be able to 
give me some information as to Fran* 
Bindlos . I ought to say that the phy-* 
siogndmy appears to me to be decidedly 
English . F. B. 


Mr. Urban, Enfield , Feb . 25. 

I N order to illustrate my remark, vol. XCI. part ii. p. 208, I request you tcf 
insert the autograph alluded to, bearing date May 8, i6\2. 



Yours, &c. 


M. 

Riv, 
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Rbv. Thomas Dunham Whitakbr, 

LL.D. F.S.A. 

H AVING in our last Number 
given, it is hoped, a satisfactory 
Memoir of Dr. Wnitaker, we have 
now great pleasure in presenting our 
Readers with his Portrait. As an ac- 
companiment, we will slightly notice 
his ancestors and descendants. 

Dr. Whitaker’s ancestors, in a direct 
line, have been seated at the Holme, 
at the least as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The Whitakers 
were not only connected by marriage , 
with the first families of Lancashire, 
the Sherburnes, Townleys, Stanleys, 
✓ Harringtons, and Nowells, but allied 
to a constellation of distinguished ec- 
clesiastics, whose erudition and talents 
were superior to their stations : among 
whom may be enumerated, Alexander 
and Laurence Nowell, respectively 
Deans of St. Paul’s and Lichfield ; 
and Woolton, Bishop of Exeter, 
whose daughter married Francis God- 
wyn, Bishop of Hereford (son of Tho- 
mas Godwyn, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), the learned commentator 
** De Presulibus Angliae.’’ 

Amongst these celebrated divines 
shone conspicuously, perhaps the most 
eminent man of his family, I)r. Wil- 
liam Whitaker, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who was born 
(saith Fuller) “in the first year of that 
pious Prince, Edward VI. at the manor 
of Holme, in the parish of Burnley, co. 
Lancaster.” In the same house/after 
an interval of more than 250 years, did 
the descendant of his elder brother 
write the elegant Life of him, which 
appears in the “ History of Whalley.” 
The Master of St. John’s died at the 
early age of 48. “ He was a man of 

acute and strong understanding, exer- 
cised in the most difficult questions of 
theology; he was also celebrated by 
his contemporaries for the mildness of 
his controversial style. ’’ Bishop Hall 
thus panegyrises him : 

“That honour of our schools, and angel 
of our Church, learned Whitaker, than 
whom our age saw nothing more memora- 
ble. What clearness of judgment ; what 
sweetness of style ; what gravity of person ; 
what grace of carriage ; was in that man. 
Whoever saw him without reverence, or 
heard him without wonder ?” 

We shall now give, in Dr. Whita- 
ker’s own words, an account of his 
seat at Holme, a very appropriate ha- 
CI*nt. Mao. February , 1822. 
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bitation for a contemplative Antiquary ; 
and also of the appendant chapel, re- 
founded chiefly at nis own cost : 

“ The house at Holme, like most of the 
antient structures in the neighbourhood, 
was originally built of wood : the centre 
and Eastern wing were rebuilt in 1603, or 
before. The West end remained of wood 
till 1717, and had one or more private clo- 
sets for the concealment of priests, the fa- 
mily having continued Recusants to the lat- 
ter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, if not 
later. The house became, by successive 
alterations, though an irregular, not an in- 
convenient habitation. 

“ Appendant to this demesne was a 
chantry founded after the dissolution of 
Whalley Abbey, and dissolved 1 Edward VI. 
The char try lands were sold to Thomas 
Whitaker, of Holme, gent, (the supposed 
founder.) 

“ After the dissolution, it was consider- 
ed as the property of the family ; and, by a 
singular fate, though never reduced to a 
ruin, continued without a minister 200 
years, when Anthony Wetherhead, A.M. 
was licensed to it, 1742, on the nomination 
of Thos. Whitaker of Holme, gent. He 
difcd in 1700, aged 80. His successor was 
Wm. Halliweli, who died in 1796, and he 
was succeeded by Dr. Whitaker, on his own 
petition. 

<( The first step towards a re-endowment 
of this poor neglected foundation was a 
rent-charge of 1 /. per annum, left by Mr. 
Henry Wood, a native of' this place, who 
had been clerk of the works under Sir Chris- 
topher Wren during the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral*. This was followed by 
several, successive benefactions from Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, which, with a donation 
of 4 OOf. from Dr. Whitaker, making in the 
whole 1 600 L are all vested in lands, amount- 
ing to a glebe of 130 acres. 

“ The old chantry was a rude but pictu- 
resque little, building, only 42 feet by IS 
within. It was built of irregular but very 
deep courses of masonry, of which there 
were only six from the foundation to the 
roof. The walls were filled with grout- 
work, and the lime with which they were 
filled bad been burnt with a mixture of 
hazle-roots and coal, gathered as it might 
seem in the neighbouring doughs. The 
quire is remembered to have been adorned 
with Gothic carved work and inscriptions. 
The curious perforated old pulpit of Henry 
VIII.’s time only remains, together with 
some relicks of a library, consisting princi- 
pally of controversial divinity, and once re- 
posited in an turnery * at the East end. 


* Mr. Wood's curious accounts of that 
great work were in Dr. Whitaker’s posses- 
sion. 

“To 
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“To dtaoplrtc tha picture of this smsB 
but venerable oratory, the churchyard was 
surrounded, and the windows darkened by a 
grove of sycamore trees swarming with 
rtofes, bo that when there was any competi- 
tion of voices at all, ‘ carving drown’d the 
parson's taw,' though, as we have seen', the 
reeks were for 900 years almost the only 
oieenrs of the place. 

* “ In 17**, the cM chapel growing ruin- 
one, was pulled down, and rebuilt on higher 


[Feb. 

gpeaod* at an expanse of 870i 4aoos.tba& * 

moiety of which was defrayed by Dr. Whit- 
aker, and it was consecrated by Bp< Cleawe% 
July 20, 1794.” 

The threte following elegant Latin 
Epitaphs by Dr. Whitaker, on hit 
Parents, hit Daughter, and his eldest 
most lamented Son, ark on marble 
tablets in the Chapel at Holme. 


1. “JUXTA DOS At ID NT IN CHRISTO 

W1LHELMUS WHITAKER, 

ECCLES1JE ANGLICAN* PRESBYTER, 
BT LUCIA CONJUX. 

OBI IT ILLS 

CAL. JUN. A. D. M.DCC.LXXXM. 
ANNUM ATATIS AOENS LII. 
MAC veto 

ID. JUL. M.DCC.LXXXVII1. 
ATATM LXIV. 

H. M. P. 

PILIUS UN1CUS.” 


2. “ MARIA . CARQLOTA . WHITAKER . 

VIRGO . DECORA . PDDICA . PRUOI . 

NATA . P1ENTI891MA . 

ELEGANTl . 1NGENIO . INDOLE 
POELlCl’. VIXIT . ANNIS . XXlt . MANS . VI. 

IN . VIVIS . ESSE . DEMIT . XIII . XXL. 

M. A. A. S. MDCCCXV! . UTROQUE . 

PARENTS . CONTRA . VOTUM . 

SUPERSTATE.” 

3. A. dJ n - 

THOMAE . THORESBEIO , WHITAKER© . AM. 

ECCLESIAB . ANGLICANAE . PRBSBYTERO 
NEC . INDOCTO . NEC . INDESERTO . NEC . IN . INFtRMOX 
INOPESVE . OFFICII . SUI . VNQVAM . 1M ME MORI 
GNATO . CONIVGI . FARENTI . HAVD POEK1TEMDO 
LITERARVM . GRAECARVM . ADPRIME . GNARO 
MORIBVS . soens . STVDIISfiVE . LIBERAL1BVS 
ORE. ETIAM J EXTINCTO . SPIRITV . VENVSTO . AC . BENIGNO 
INGEN IO . CABTEttA . M1TISSIMO . SOLA . IN . VITIA . ASPERO 
• DISCI PLINA . DBN1QVE . CHRISTIANO . PENITVS . IMBVTO 
. CVIV# . INTER . KOVISSTMOS . CRUCIAtVS 
SOLATIA . PARVM . 1NCERTA . EXPBRIEBATVr. 


PARENTVM . SPE8 . ET . DELICT AE 
ANTE . DIEM . XI . EftVO . LAPSVS . MORTEM . OBIIT 
IV . CAL . SEPT . A. 8. MDCCCXVII. 

ANNOff . NATV8 . HEV . PAVCOS . XXXI . MENSES . VII . DIES . XXVTIL 
RELICTA . CONIVGE . MOR8TTSSIMA 
CVM . F1LI0L0 . VNICO . ItyOBRORIS . EXPERT! 

PROPE . GBRMANAM . CAR1MIMAM 
ITA . ENIM . MOR1ENS . IPSE . IUSSER4T 
PlUTERNO . CORPORA . DEPONENDO. 

RAEC . CtTRA . SBSQVlANNI . SPAT1VM . BIS . ORBTS 
nr . IMMERSI . D ESI DERI t . SOL A MEN . QVALECVN^VE 
8CR1PSI . PATBR.” 


The following interesting anecdote 
has been communicated tt us by a 
friend : — “ In the year 180Q, on the oc- 
casion of the consecration of Grindleton 
Chapel, a party consisting of the Rev. 


Thot. Stark ie, the Rev. T. Wilson, Dr. 
Watson, Bp. of Landed, and Dr. W hita- 
her, met at Brewthohae Hall, the h ot- 
pitable seat of Thomas Lister Parker* 
esq. The Bishop, whose po wer s of 
conversation 
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4*t?0 Sphinx found «| Colehxti&r. IQj 

«eoveiaataon tnd retentive uaemoiy footing " A Sphift* Mdii* between 
ww conspicuous on all occasion#, w*s her paws a Victim,*' being difcovertfl 
m forcibly struck with Dr. Whitkker's at Colchester. 
profymd learning in divinity, that be The following is a description tx- 
afterwards observed to Mr. Parker: traded from Mr. Hay’s pam phlet • 
•Though I have so long filled the “ YoarbeautifW rtUok of the A aSn 
P*ofiWfdr'*$hair, yet I was obliged yes- Splendor of CamtUxkmvm, was famd hk^ 
teiday to go to nay fourth, nay even to upon its right side, at two feet from t£ 
®y fifth shelf, to cope with the Doc- turiaoe of the soil ; being about ten paces 
tor's knowledge of tne old and learned distant from the West wall of the Jiosgdgd» 
Authoss in Divinity.’’ , shout fifty-fire paces from the London 

Dr. Whitaker had never recovered ro *d* I dug up close to it a considerable 
the attack of paralysis he had in 1820, J r *g men t of the Tibia of the rizht leg of « 
brought on by constant alarm and fa- ““““ Wag* from its strength appearing 
tiguc during the Radical disturbances : *° * of a fr ?® 9h *T 

it terminated in a nervous asthma, “?„?*** £L mm> T 

r t ■ t r* " action) was, uo doubt, the limb of one who 

from which, after eaper.encmg ,nc«- htd 0 f rauch ,***. 

«ant wflfennw for some months, he « Th. group i. of Freutim., of proUblr 
relieved T>y dropsy, the sore har- mher « W texture; el though indeed ft 
btpgerof dissolution. His mind had me 7 heve put <n> this xppeennoe, hem the 
*l#o suffered ; and tfie fine imagination, .effects of the soil under which it must bam 
retentive memory, and other faculties, lain buried for so many ages, 
were indeed in ruins before the body “ It was found in a perfect state, witfi 
decayed ; .though intervals also oc- some few exceptions of slight or immaterial 
.cowed jo dte last, in which, like tfye fracture; as, upon the mouth of the Sphinx, 
remains of those venerable structures u P on the chin of the man, upon the lower 
be has so nobly described, his former ^ arts tbe on the left side, and a 
hrUliapqe seemed to return, as an arch a bone T” the . ri ^ ht 1 8ide 

Orcdlumn ereot amidst desolation, tp £*• ° 

<*» h» -wo*. 

**5?’ . as also the lower part of the hind lez.” 

Hp IVSC himc/> I loner r»nnor»mnc rvl 


Ancient Sphinx fou'nd at of some of the postulata assigned by 
Colchester. Mr. Hay as grounds for deciding upon 

A LETTER to the Committee of the statue, as a genuine Roman repre.- 
the Essex and Colchester Gene- sentation of the Theban Sphinx. There 
jal Hospital has been published by are many peculiar difficulties connect- 
Mr. Hay, as well as remarks in the ed with the point itself, which do not 
Quarterly Journal of Science for 182 J, appear solved, and as the circumstance 
upon tHe subject of a group repre^ has excited considerable interest, those 

arguments 
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arguments upon which Mr. Hay rests 
his proof will be candidly examined. 

First, he suggests, that a Roman 
Temple dedicated to Claudius, was, 
according to Tacitus, erected at Ca- 
mulodunum, and most probably on 
the identical spot wherein the Sphinx 
was found. 

Secondly, that the Sphinx group, 
therefore, formed an accessary orna- 
ment to the entrance of this Temple. 

Thirdly, a Sphinx appears on the 
British coins ot Cunobelin found at 
Colchester; and as this British prince 
was much favoured by Augustus, and 
.that emperor’s favourite seal was a 
Sphinx signet, therefore it most likely 
became the appropriate emblem of this 
city. 

Having thus stated Mr. Hay’s 
grounds for associating the Sphinx as 
an emblem with Colchester, in the 
notes of his pamphlet as well as in the 
remarks published in the Quarterly 
Journal, ne further suggests the idea 
of the Egyptians borrowing the symbol 
of the Spninx from the Babylonian 
.and Persepolitan Sculptures. Also, 
further considering that variations in 
its compound form, even as material as 
those ot the Theban character, would 
in no degree impugn or weaken the 
reasoning which supports its associa- 
tion with Temples and Religious edi- 
fices. The remarks in proof of these 
ideas are somewhat undefined in their 
general bearing. It is veTy hypothe- 
tical, and mere conjecture, whether the 
Temple of Claudius stood on the scite 
where this group was discovered. The 
stones and rubbish found there, may 
be traced similarly in most parts of Col- 
chester. The spot itself was one wh ich 
the Parliamentary Army made great 
use of in the siege of the city by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax; and the materials 
disclosed to view are represented as 
more resembling confused rubbish than 
those substructions and foundations 


potitan or Assyrian sculptures. The 
group in question also exhibits a 
compound totally distinct from either 
the Egyptian or Persian: and in its 
whole representation is nitherto un- 
known in Sculpture , Mr. Hay citing 
no examples of it but in Gems. Perhaps 
a further examination of the subject 
may draw forth the notice of some 
one conversant with the rich stores of 
the Vatican and of Florence, wherein 
may be found groups of a similar 
character. This analogous fact would 
assist Mr. Hay’s opinion. But if this 
figure remains in an entirely isolated 
state as to its compound existing in 
any parallel piece of sculpture,— if 
there is a great difficulty of proving 
the 9cite of the Temple Mr. Hay sup- 
poses it to have been associated with, 
—if its entire irrelevancy with the 
chosen Sphinx emblem of Augustus is 
widened from its different character, 
— and the connexion with the aneient 
Persepolitan Sculptures proved erro- 
neous, — it certainly follows that some 
fresh grounds of elucidation must be 
resorted to, whereby to try and prove 
the genuine character or this group 
as a specimen of Roman sculpture ; 
as welt also as the probable use for 
which it was designed. 

And first : — in considering the De- 
scription furnished to the publkfe by 
Mr. Hay, on the subject Of‘ the 
Sphinx recently discovered at'^Col- 
chester. Some important link^Wthe 
chain of conclusions, settled b y Ukn , 
will require further illustration ere 
they can be deemed satisfactory 1 as 
establishing the first and essential pre- 
liminary ; namely, the authenticity of 
the claim put forth to its classic origin, 
whether essentially Roman, or even 
of a higher era. As proof of this, 
some stress seems to be laid on con- 
necting its. scite with a temple, re- 
corded by Tacitus to have been erected 
atCamuiodunufn, in honourof the Em- 


likely to remain of a stately edifice, 
the soil of which had remained so un- 
disturbed for nearly 1? centuries, as 
to allow of a figure, like the Sphinx in 
question, to rest undiscovered at a very 
trifling depth under the surface. If 
the ornamental statue reposed unhurt, 
what. Could dig up ana derange the 
massy foundation walls of the temple ? 

It is aho worthy a few remarks, to 
evidence how unlikely it is that the 
Egyptians borrowed their national 
emblem of the Sphinx from the Pcrsc- 


peror Claudius. Without some associa- 
tion with a building of sufficient magni- 
tude and con sequence to p os se ss s uc h an 
attribute, Mr. Hay evidently anticipates 
some difficulty of establishing its an- 
tique claims. The first step, there- 
fore, he has to encounter, is the clear 
proof that Colchester is the tame?* as 
the ancient Camulodunum, upon 
which point doubts always have ex- 
isted, as Malden equally claims -that 
•honour, and upon some respectable 
grounds; but granting tltis as* affect, 
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aim .nest step is, the requisite proofs 
that the Temple to Claudius, which 
,Mr. Hay manifestly clings to as a 
strong corroborative testimony, was 
.placed upon the identical spot where 
.the Group was discovered. This is 
.described in the pamphlet as “ laying 
about two feet under the surface of the 
•oil, which apparently had not for cen- 
turies been disturbed beyond the depth 
of the plough-share in fact which 
had remained undisturbed with this 
.slight covering of earth from the era 
,of Boadicea, in the first century, until 
this very time. Bricks, tiles, relics 
,of bronze, and masses of loose stone 
lay around it 5 but assuredly it would 
.have been far stronger proof of a 
Temple having stood in this spot, if 
decided traces of foundations or walls 
.had existed, and which may be deem- 
ed very likely to survive the violent 
.but hasty destruction of the building. 
We are informed, that “ the British, 
'indignant at their oppressors, pursued 
-them to .this temple, carried it by as- 
sault, and razed it to the ground ; and 
in the general confusion, this statue 
.was buried amid the rubbish, and has 
.ever since laid concealed.” To. ren- 
■ : 4 er this inference perfectly correct, all 
that remained undestroyed in the time 
jof Roadicea would now equally appear, 
'jM.weU as the statue itself ; and conse- 
quently, its proximity to the surface 
ilpidri show that it was slightly co- 
349*d : and there is ample room to 
fumfirtnrr that rnnninn nl foundations 
.woof walls, which must have been 
.carried as great or greater a depth to 
support, a stately pile, in conformity* 
. jw&all the Roman usages of building, 
flymJri, jdao present themselves to our 
eapeoh, if the statue so found ever was 
Apimacted. with a temple or antique 
building on. the spot. 

To connect the argument, as stated 
by Mr. Hay, we must deem the de- 
ggraerion made by. the Britons to have 
hlifehaftty and violent \ but evanescent, 
confuted to the burning 
tdipnjnpd demolishing the structure, 
fifit razing its. foundations, as . this relic 
so. very near the surface, must 
inevitably have in this case been dug 
-up, and shared : the fate which is 
tgpvafded to the pile itself. The corro- 
^•ntiirr testimony of foundations suit- 
a Temple, apppear wanting $ and 
Hlho;-jiqW>ish and remains discovered 
Jfmnmrh *s might be found in any 
* tjo^Colchester, upon excavating 


the soil, and therefore not establishing 
any leading proofs of the supposed 
Temple, as connected with the statue. 

The next difficulty which Mr. Hay 
seems in some degree to have antici- 
pated, but has not thoroughly cleared, 
is that no ancient writer demonstrates 
that the fable of the Theban Sphinx, 
and the victims of her cruelty, formed 
at any place, as a group, the orna- 
ment of ancient Temples ! Every in- 
stance that Mr. Hay has adduced, is 
grounded on its representation on 
gems, wherein this association can be 
traced ; and their re-appearance, even 
tenfold more than is cited, would 
merely show that the (Edipean Tale 
was a favourite subject of imagination 
with the ancient Artists, iust as the 
“ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” or 
“ Chiron teaching Achilles,” evi- 
dently were. The only connexion 
evidenced in the pampnlet, with a 
Temple, is in Pausamas’s short ac- 
count, extracted, of the Sphinx’s ap- 
pearing on the base of the Olympian 
Jupiter } wherein his words prove they 
were merely accessary ornaments, 
sculptured on the statue ; and, there- 
fore, they do not supply a testimony of 
this description of Spninx, in its com- 
pound character, ever being associated 
with Temples or Religious edifices. 
It appears very material to establish 
these two positions — as its size also is 
of some consequence to be considered, 
being between the proportions which 
we will term monumental — that is, of 
bulk so as to form of itself a feature of 
Architectural ornament— but, on the 
other hand, rather .too massive for a 
sculptured decoration. The point of 
view must be on the level of the eye, 
or its parts would escape notice ; and 
in general it would appear that decora- 
tions of this scale formed the subject 
of Relievo groups* It certainly does 
require a serious investigation into the 
arguments that arise on numerous 
ints of this sculpture, ere it should 
deemed of undoubted authenticity. 
Another feature of presumptive evi- 
dence made use of is, that because Au- 
gustus chose a Sphinx as his seal, and 
the British prince Cunobelin stood 
high in his favour, that therefore Cu- 
nobelin adopted the same emblem, 
and accordingly that it would be a 
favourite representation of the city of 
Camulodunum. All these inferences 
may be facts ; but yet the emblem of 
Augustus would not advance the au- 
thenticity 
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thenticity of this statue one step, it 
being M the Egyptian Sphinx/' a most 
material!? different emblem from that 
of the Theban monster ; as the Egyp- 
tian Sphinx expressed mildness, repose, 
•strength, and fecundity — not cruelty, 
and was possibly selected by that wise 
and politic prince as an emblem of the 
secrecy required in public trusts and 
dispatches $ as well as the distinguished 
emblem of the kingdom and Sovereign 
of Egypt, whose conquest made him 
Empetor of the World, which put 
the lifeless corpse of his rival Antony 
into his power ; and by possessing him 
of the person and treasures of Cleo- 
patra, added the highest lustre to his 
triumph. The emblem, therefore, of 
Augustus, was in no feature associated 
witn the Theban type ; and whatever 
•sign he used, we may safely infer was 
the exact representation adopted by his 
vassal Cunobelin, and such, indeed, 
it appears upon whatever coins have 
hitherto been found of his era. 

The grounds afe in no degree clear 
Upon which Mr. Hay advances the 
ioea of the Egyptian Sphinx being 
taken by that people from the Assyrian 
Sphinxes, or from the Mithraic repre- 
sentations of Persepolis. It is mate- 
rially narrowing a question of universal 
extent in the history of symbols, to be 
referring their origin to any one people 
or •spot, when the cosmogony of every 
land, and the traces of every moulder- 
ing monument, attest their use among 
alHthe settlers of the earth. 

The sculptures of Pcreepolis display 
a compound hieroglyphic of a Bull 
Men with wings, and a Bull Lion. 
These all are contained in that curious 
•work the 4t Zenda Vista/' and con- 
dense their traditionary account? of the 
Tfeluge, and the Earth being re-peopled 
by the Bull Man Alborai, and the 
second Taschter, combining all those 
traditions that appear in every country. 
These sculptures refer, therefore, to 
their own mythology. No history 
evidences that the Egyptians borrowed 
their compound symbol of the Sphinx 
'from this origin, which was the male 
principle of all' things. Now Hesiod 
•says, the Sphinx was a compound of 
the Virgin, the Lion, and the Eagle, 
and designated the Great Mother of 
the Human Race. A lees complex 
•compound, the Virgin and Lion, has 
with great plausibility been considered 
typical also of the rise of the Nile, 
which takes place when the Sun, 


typified! by the Lion, is in transit be- 
tween these two signs. The character 
of these mythological representations 
would, therefore, by no means infer 
they are copied from, or derived from 
each other. The probabilities of His- 
tory are also against the Egyptians 
copying from Persia or Babylonia. In 
the first plaOe, the monuments of 
Egypt accord more with Chaldea, the 
landf of Skinecr, which are widely apart 
in ’Chronology from either of the more 
modem empires of Iran or Babylon. 
There. is no one historical sculpture in 
Persia that appears as ancient as the 
Zodiac of the portico of Esnd, which 
has internal evidence of being copied 
from a planisphere of the' heavens 
soon after the deluge, having only 3(k) 
days, the intercalary days being a later 
improvement of Astronomy. Now, 
according to the probabilities of His- 
tory, Persepolis was not in .existence 
when this Zodiac was framed, but 
arose during the. period of that great 
first Iranian empire which ruled the 
East from about 800 years after the 
flood until within a few centuries of 
the Christian era. Egypt, as a king- 
dom, however, was known in *be time 
of Abraham ; and, therefore, * Was 
settled most probably equally early 
with the first colonization of Iran, and 
is not likely to have borrowed her 
emblems thence, but to have taken the 
lead in the great manifestation of She 
Arts, which her Obelisks and Sculp- 
tures display — whereon her fa vo uri te 
symbol the Sphinx is universally pre- 
sented to our view. If it was not 
taken from Pettis, still less would k 
be from Babylon, which was ootnpaF- 
ratively modem as this city owed 
hef greatness and monuments entirely 
to Nebuchadnezzar 3 for Babylon, as 
Rome, may be deemed to have had 
two stages of existence— a mytholo- 
gical and an imperial state. 

If the former be meant, than indeed 
Ae Whole earth partook of its cha r m s ; 
and the idolatrous cup of her depraved 
mixing, has been, and is BtiU of the same 
ingredients ns present themselves m 
the practices and Corruptions of every 
pagan people on the face of the Globe. 
From the Tower of Babel, and the 
-general dispersion, flowed to every 
dand the principles of paganism, and 
every people framed and suited Atom 
to their own cenoeptionsamPpOcutiak 
Combinations. Bet in all the twins sf 
s t m e m t Babel, in the corieqp irfefe 
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attd fokudni brought frbm (he Ett-< 
phrates, no one symbol appears of a 
ftgorc a* the Egyptian Spains— and 
Babylon, as a kingdom and empire, 
arose to grandeur under Nebuchad- 
nezzar. At which time, Egypt bad 
ran for centuries a long career in the 
Arts and Sc ie n ces , and was then 
adorned with those very edifices we 
now contemplate with astonishment 
and admiration. Under die wonderful 
conduct of Prophecy, we know that 
Nebuchadnezzar possessed himself of 
l all ner treasn 


ah Egypt, and all her treasures ; which 
were costly enough to be termed, by 
God himself, the rewards of his labot 
gainst Tyre, and that he arrayed him- 
self with all her spoils. The ap- 
pearance, therefore, of Egyptian, gems, 
beating the Sphinx as an Egyptian 
monument, can far more reasonably 
be inferred to have originally passed 
Bom Egypt to Babylon, among her 
sp o ilt , than 1 to afford any proof demon- 
strative, that the mythological symbol 
was used at Babylon, no trace of which 
can be discovered in any other way , 
nor do we hear of the Babylonian* 
being such engravers, as History and 
the Divine Writings prove the Egyp- 
tians always to have been. That Ba- 
bylon copied from Egypt, is more pro- 
bable, from the Colossus set up by Ne- 
buchadnezzar in imitation of the 
Egyptian Statues in the plain of 
Goonteu. 

It would be unfair to embarrass this 
question with captious objections ; but 
certain propositions laid down by Mr. 
Hay do tint appear conclusive. In- 
stead of proof that the Egyptians copied 
their hieroglyphic Sphinx Bom the 
Pfcrsepoittaa Sculptures, there is every 
thing to say against it ; and there are 
sufficient grounds in the respective 
mythologies of those countries for the 
origin of both. Instead of the proba- 
bility of Egypt borrowing her symbols 
from the kingdom of Babylon, there 
are ground* to consider Babylon adopt- 
ed some usages Bom Egypt, and pos- 
sessed herself of all her treasures and 
monuments of costly value. 

Thefe do not appear sufficient traces 
of mnf remaining of a Temple at 
Colchester on the presumed scite, and 
yet the Sphinx was found so slightly 
eeverod, that if it bad lain there un- 
dhtmfeed aU the ages supposed, such 
moat probably of building must 
alee to confirm its associated 


a ppe ar ah 
Mthcter. 


There do riot present data enough 
to class the Theban Sphinx with 
Temple decorations ; and lastly the 
material, Ptirbeck or Swanage, proves 
that whatever hands sculptured tt* dm 
group is Of British workmanship, 
and was executed in this island. How 
far its appearance warrants the con- 
* elusion of its high antiquity j and also 
if any similar statue in character and 
appropriations exists among the multi- 
tudinous collections of Italy and Eu- 
rope in general, is very well worth in- 
vestigating. No one would wish to 
throw a slur or imputation upon the 
Subject as handled by Mr. Hay ; not- 
withstanding there are possibilities 
that the figure, excellent as in many 
parts it manifestly is, may be of far 
different origin than its Historian 
claims for it, and care should be taken 
to ascertain these dubious points, ere 
It be admitted to rank as an unques- 
tionable specimen of Roman sculpture. 

B. 

P. S. Since penning the foregoing 
remarks, the Writer has observed a 
Sphinx, No. 84 of the Greek and Ro- 
man Sculptures, in the British Mu- 
seum, markedly resembling the fea r 
tnres and size of the subject of Mr. 
Hay's memoir, but without any com - 
pound association of victim. The po- 
sition is very similar, and it is desig- 
nated as part of a Candelabrum, which 
appropriation was most probably the . 
true one of the Colchester Sphinx, 
whether a genuine Roman subject, or 
a mere mode m co^. 

Mr. Urbaw, Feb. 4. 

A LTHOUGH the Curates of the 
Established Church have been 
placed on a much more respectable 
footing than they were heretofore, by 
the statute passed during the late Mr. 
Pitt's administration ; by which statute’ 
their stipends are proportioned to the 
population of the respective parishes, 
and the annual value of the benefices ; 
yet when we take into consideration 
the previous expences of an university- 
education, and the funds subsequently 
necessary for upholding themselves as 
gentlemen, and maintaining an inter- 
course with the be9t society, it must 
be acknowledged that their ptesent 
provision (where the parties have no 
private income) is not adequate to 
their station. 

If may be said that (hey have always 
a resource in the education of youth ; 

but 
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but this is a mistake. Such numbers 
of the unbeneficed Clergy arc engaged 
in this useful service, that in many 
places there is no prospect of success 
for others in the same line; or, if 
there were that prospect, the want of 
proper accommodation is often an in- 
superable bar. Again, objections may 
be made to the situation, as a residence 
for pupils, on the score of unhealthi- 
ness or, it may be incompatible with 
the discharge of extensive parochial 
duty, or with the health of the parties 
themselves, to undertake this addi- 
tional labour. 

Hence it is much to be desired, that 
some plan were devised for a further 
amelioration of the condition of 
Curates; the promotion of whose in- 
terests would be followed by additional 
strength and support to the Church 
Establishment itself. 

With this view, it is proposed that 
an accurate Register be Kept by eveiy 
' Bishop, of the Curates residing in his 
diocese, annexing to each name the 
age ; whether a bachelor or married ; 
the length of time he has served in Che 
Church, either in that or any other 
diocese-— to the end that when a living 
becomes vacant, in the Bishop’s gift, 
he may, at least sometimes , bestow it 
upon that individual in the aforesaid 
Curacy Register, who has laboured 
the longest and most diligently in his 
. calling. I say sometimes , for 1 am 
not for depriving the Hierarchy of a 
fair proportion of bias or favouritism 
towards friends and connexions. That 
is no more than natural. Only let 
not the Church-benefices always or 
for the most part go in that manner. 
As in the Army and Navy, so in the 
Church, let the subordinate officers, 
who have no family-interest — nothing 
to depend upon but their own exer- 
tions, 4>e encouraged in their career by 
the hope of receiving, within a rea- 
sonable time, a due reward for their 
sendees. On the proposed plan, a 
portion of the Curates in every diocese 
would be certain of preferment. 

Yours, &c. A Layman. 


Mr. Urban, Feb. 5. 

T HE British Museum is become a 
subject of National consideration, 
not only because large sums have been 
very properly granted by Parliament 
forjgts extension and improvement, 
bura>ecause the Trustees have, in in- 
tention, done much towards rendering 
it fully answerable to its original pur- 


pose. * The Librarians and Attendants 
deserve all praise. 

There are yet circumstances which 
are not unworthy the notice of the 
Trustees ; and nmsances which, in the 
common law phrase, they might be 
induced to abate. 

I am a reader of many years stand- 
ing, and when I quit my hermitage jn 
the country, for a few weeks residence 
in town, any object is a laborious in- 
vestigation of the rich MS stores which 
abound in the grand National Reposi- 
tory. Judge then, Sir, of my annoy- 
ance, when I describe to you what 
Mr. Dibdin would call the “ locale’* 
of the reading-room ; or perhaps I 
might more happily imagine the au- 
thor of the ** Miseries of Human 
Life” placed for once in the said 
reading-room. 

“ Extract from my Diary , Jan. 1 5, 1 889. 

*< Wind N. E. At half-past eleven A. M. 
arrived at the reading-room in the British 
Museum, in a glow from my walk of thane 
miles — the weather sharp and frosty. Room 
a cube of 40 fret, with enormous sash- 
windows — whistling in the wind — take my 
seat at the board of Green-cloth. Look 
about for a clock — none : — look about for 
the fire-place, descry a circle of chairs 
drawn round, and occupied ; above them, 
close to the wall, two very tall automatons, 
roasting fillets of veal f and holding books 
bent quite backwards, up to their shins. 
Before the said chairs, I perceived, being 
determined on a nearer inspection, enow 
Bond-street Dandies, enveloped in for and 
lamb’s-wool, and the chairs filled by tell 
school-boys, at home for the holidays, 
with dictionaries on their laps, and Firgils 
in their hands !" 

And thus (said I to myself) is this 
proud National advantage extended to 
me ! who must spend at least four 
hours a day upon a tough manuscript, 
or never aspire to the fame of Gruterus. 
I must endure positive starvation , in- 
dependently of certain feelings which 
every gentleman has, when restrained 
from taking immediate redress, he 
sees others persevering in the in- 
dulgence of selfishness, however offen- 
sive it may be. 

The Reading-room ought not to be 
used merely as a library at a water- 
ing-place, notwithstanding: ignorant 
younc men may so conduct themselves. 

I should be glad to see the follow- 
ing notice placed by authority , above 
the fire-place : — “ Gentlemen (I repeat 
Gentlemen) are requested not to Burn 
the backs of the books — nor t^cir 
own.” Tom Hearne. 

Rievaulx 
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Ribtaulx Abbey, Yorkshire. 

W E avail ourselves, with pleasure, 
of the opportunity kindly af- 
forded us by the Author of a small 
and very interesting book, entitled “ A 
Description of Duncombe Park, Rie- 
vaulx Abbey, and Helmsley Castle,” 
Ac. of laying before our Readers a 
ground plan of the beautiful remains 
of Rivalx Abbey, of which Views 
and Descriptions appeared in vol. 
LXXIV. p. 613, LXXX. i. 601. ii. 
307, 629; LXXXlI. i. 105 ; XC1. i. $97. 

We .make the following extracts 
from the above-named book, which 
we recommend as an excellent guide 
to the different places of which it 
treats. It is elegantly written, and 
abounds with valuable observations on 
our ecclesiastical,' domestic, and cas- 
tellated Architecture. 

Explanation of the annexed Plan : 

“ A. Choir of the Church. 

B. Site of the Nave. 

C. C. Site of the Transept. 

D. Quadrangle between the Church and 
Refectory. 

E. S. Site of the Cloisters, which ex- 
tended along two sides of the Quadrangle. 

F. Entrance from the Cloisters into the 
Transept. 

G. The Rdfeetory. 

H. Anti- Roan to Ditto. — by some sup- 
posed to have keen the Buttery. 

L Music Gallery (or Reader's Pulpit) 
in Ditto. 

K. A Fragment^ shewing part of a range 
of large round-headed Windows. 

L. L. The Kitchens (as sqppfoed) , td 
the Refectory. 

M. M. M. M. Supposed site of the 
Dormitory. 

N. An open Court. 

O,o,o, o, o. Supposed site of the Ab- 
bot's House with its passages, and other 

of a large arched entrance. 

Q. Lodge, &c. adjoining." 

“ In the plan, those parte are shaded 
black, where enough remains to trace dis- 
tinctly the walls, windows, doors, &c. 
Other parts are left in plain lines, as doubt- 
ful; being merely traced from certain in- 
equalities in the level of the ground, which 
appear like the foundations of walls. 

“The fragment of the Nave, at its 
Northern termination, gives one half of the 
end m- the Church, with the thickness of 
one of the side walls ; and the darkened 
parts of that side wall, shew one of the 
windows and two of the flat Norman but- 
tresses, from a careful measurement of 
which, and of the corresponding distances, 
it is found to admit of nine such windows 
Oint. Mag. Felruary , 1992. 

3 


with the buttresses between them In the 
whole length; and the opposite well the 
same of course. There were three doom at 
the North end, entering into the body of 
the Nave, and no doors to the side Ailes. 
The piers of the arches might be either 
square, circular, or octagonal, according to 
the architecture of that tune, and am there- 
fore left as doubtful. The internal dimen- 
sions of the Nave are 166 fret 6 inches, by 
59 feet 9 inches.” 

“ The Refectory is 125 feet by 37 feet 6 
inches. The dotted lines show the vaults 
which formerly existed beneath, seen by 
the remains of the arches round the waif. 
These arches were supported on 1 8 columns 
in two rows. The dotted lines in the part 
marked (K) in the plan show the seme 
thing : the arches supported on 14 columns." 

Our Correspondent “ 31. C. 
requests us to correct an error which 
appeared in his remarks on the recent 
discoveries among the ruins of Rivaulx 
Abbey, in our number for April last. 
It was stated that the foundations of 
the Nave were disclosed by the “ per- 
mission ” of the Noble Owner, whereas 
hU the improvements which have 
taken place among these fine remains 
of art and magnificence, ware at the 
suggestion and sole expence of Charles 
Duncombe, Esq. Edit. 

Account of Michel Dean, 
Gloucestershire. 

( Continued from p. 19 . ) 

O N the floor at the East end of the 
North side of the Church, is a 
stone with two brass figures of women, 
and there has been another figure of a 
man between them ; also five coats of 
arms, one at each comer of the stone, 
and one hanging front a tree over the 
man’s head, ana a border round the 
stone. . Round the outer part of the 
stone is the following inscription : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Elizabeth, 
the wife of Thomas Tomkyns, gent, the 
daughter of Edward Machen, Esq. who de- 
parted this life the 17th day of December, 
1712 ." 

Below the feet of the figures is the 
following : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Thomas Tom- 
kyns, gent, who departed this life 5 June, 
1711. 

Near the same place is another 
stone, which once nad a brass figure 
on it, and bearing the following in- 
scription : 

“ Here lyeth Richard PyTk, of the Dun- 
ston, gent, son of Robert, who lyeth with 

his 
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his father in AbinghtJl Chancel. ' The said - 
Richard left issue Richard, Jonathan, La- 
zarus, Anna, and Elisabeth. Here lyeth 
also the said Richard his son, who died 
anno 171ft, leaving issue Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Here also lyeth the said Mary his 
daughter, who married with Thomas Wil- 
kins, gent, and died March y e S, 1722.’* 

There are several monuments on the 
floor and against the North wall of 
the Church, of the Sargeaunts of Harts- 
Barn, in the adjoining parish of Long- 
hope and of this place, some as far 
back as lf)32. Arms : Arg. a chevron 
between 3 dolphins Sable, impaling, 
Arg. a canton Ermine on a fess Sab. 
3 etoiles of the field. 

On the Same North wall is a mo- 
nument belonging to the family of 
Lane, of this town, of whom the first 
there mentioned died May 7, 1748. 
Arms defaced. 

In the Chancel, on the right hand 
of the altar-piece, is a monument to 
the son of a Hector of the parish, with 
the following inscription : 

** Hie conditur sub terra cumulo Ri- 
chardu* Stringer, films Rictrdi Stringer, 
hujus Eodesise Rector is, et Elizabethse 
Uxoris, natus Deane Magnoe, sducatus scholss 
Colegise Glostriensis, nec uon morte pe- 
remptus, Aprilis 12, anno salutis 1647, 
setatis suae 15." 

** Inspice, perlege, respice, plorave, condito, 
lector [mori. 

Vivere et bine discas, hinc quoque disce 
Nuper exam riridis, nunc nil nisi pulvis et 
. . umbra. 

Eat mihi sic hodae, eras tibi forsan erit." 

** The vemall spring-tide of my youthfull 
prime [time. 

Death’s winter night, and laid to sleepe be- 
Soon thro* the Zodiaeke of life I ran, 

Yet was in science, though not Years, a man; 
My life was short, not short but long my 
paine, game. 

Christ was my hope, my death not losae but 
Resuxgam. Resplendescam.” 

The father of the young man just 
noticed is buried in the Chancel. 

On the left side of the Chancel is a 
handsome marble monument : 

“ Sacred to the memory of Catherine 
Blunt, daughter of Thomas and Mary Blunt, 
of Abinghall in this county. She died the 
1st day of November, 1793, aged 15 years. 
If a pleasing form, unspotted innocence, an 
amiable temper, engaging manners, calm 
fortitude, and pious resignation under the 
pain of a lingering illness, could have arrest- 
ed the rude arm and softened the savage 
violence of Death, long would she have 
lived to the joy and consolation of her 
parents, the admiration of her friends, the 


delight of all :— -but weep not, ye surviri 
relatives, since the superior qualifications 
her mind have at an early period secured, 
bliss immortal, a reward more than adequn 
to the sufferings of a shortened life. 

“ Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty 's wi] 
Then rise, unchanged, and be an Angel still 

“ Near this place also are interred Charic 
Markey Blunt, Elizabeth and Thomas Blum 
sons and daughter of Thomas and Mar 
Blunt, who died in their infancy.” 

Opposite to the pulpit, on the Soutl 
side, is a monument to the memory o 
John Palmer, joiner and citizen o 
London, late of this town, who diec 
18th June, 1784, aged 68; and alsc 
of his widow, who died 20 July, 
aged 77* Arms : Arg. a chevron be- 
tween three purses Sable, stringed, 
bound, and tasseled Or. 

Also a neat gallery with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

t€ This gallery was erected by the Gentle- 
men of the Committee of the Charity-schools, 
for the use of the school founded by William 
Lane, esq. and also for the use of the school 
supported by voluntary contributions. Anno 
Domini 1790." 

There are also various other monu- 
ments to the families of Stephens, 
Lewis, Cross, &c. which I forbear to 
trouble you with, as they are mostly 
printed m Bigland's “Collections for 
Gloucestershire.” 

The Font is a large massy atone, 
carved in the Gothic stile, without 
date, the name “ Sarah Hartley” rudely 
carved on one side. 

In the South-east comer is a niche 
for the purpose of holding water for 
ablution. 

There was a small chantxy dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, whereof Heiiry 
Hooper was the last incumbent 

Five small parcels of land and some 
cottages are given for the repair of 
the Church, and for the use of thepoor. 

In ten years from 1699, the Regis- 
ter contains 225 baptisms, and 150 
burials; and in ten years from 1760, 

188 baptisms, and 143 burials; and 
there were in 1779, 590 inhabitants. 

In ten years, ending 3l9t December, 
1816, there have been 229 baptisms, 
including, since the commencement of 
the year 1813, 40 from the neighbour- 
ing Forest, and 126 burials, including 
from the same time 8 from the Forest. 
The population taken accurately in 
October 1816, including women end 
children, was 448. 

The poor rate in January 181^,fcl 
nearly equal to the rental. 1 

The 
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The Forest of Deane contains about 
33,000 acres, and the oak it produces 
is so excellent for the use of ship- 
building, that among the directions 
given to the famous Spanish Armada 
m the time of Queen Elizabeth, one 
was to destroy the timber in the Forest 
of Deane. Large inclosures and plan- 
tations of oak trees have lately been 
made. W. H. Rosser. 

Mr. Urban, ^ Feb. 6. 

I N Vo). XCI. i. p. 647, you have re- 
corded the death of Mrs. Gaskin, 
of Stoke Newington, and have de- 
scribed her as “ one of the two daugh- 
ters of the Rev. Mr. Broughton, nis 
(Dr. Gaskin’s) immediate predecessor, 
as Secretary to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.” This 
statement is incorrect ; for she was 
the second of Mr. Broughton’s four 
daughters, of whom one only now 
survives; and Dr. Gaskin was not the 
immediate successor of Mr. Broughton, 
in his official connexion with that 
Society, for Mr. Broughton died in 
Decemberl777, when the Rev. Michael 
Hallings was elected Secretary, who 
dying in the spring of 1786, Dr. Gaskin 
then became his successor. 

It is but doing justice to the charac- 
ter of the excellent and amiable per- 
son, whose departure from this world 
yon have noticed, to say that she was 
one whose chief characteristics were— a 
fervent piety towards God, exemplified 
h> a devout and constant discharge of 
every religious duty, both in public 
and in private— reverence, and cordial 
love for her husband, to contribute to 
whose comfort, during a period of 
nearly 43 years, was her first earthly 
concern— boundless attachment to her 
children and her children’s children— 
and a sincere benevolence to all, espe- 
cially to her relatives, friends, and con- 
nexions^ shewing itself by endearing 
expressions and acts of kindness ; ana, 
to the poor around her, by good advice, 
and almsgiving to the utmost extent of 
her power. She is gone to an infi- 
nitely better state of existence, through 
the merits of that gracious Saviour, in 
whom she trusted; but the memory 
of her remains, and is precious. 

Yours, &c. G. G. 

• mr.u^ak, * A,hf ? a d n :£ tnt ’ 

H AVING occasion to rest here 
some hours, on my way to the 


Coast, with purpose of embarking 
shortly for the Continent, upon an 
Antiquarian tour, I employed the 
time m inspecting the ancient Church w 
I was much gratified with its general 
appearance, as, although some modem 
innovations have crept in, there is, 
throughout, an air of neatness and 
good keeping highly creditable to the 
parishioners. The tombs of the Smyth 
family, once of considerable note in 
Kent, who, amongst other domains, 
were lords of Leeds Castle, interested 
me much. They are in excellent pre- 
servation, and very fine specimens of 
the taste prevalent in monumental 
architecture during the l6th and early 
part of the 17th centuries. Whilst 
viewing these records, I was naturally 
led to ask where the mortal remains 
rested which they were raised to com- 
memorate, and I was not a little sur- 
prised to learn, that the sanctuary in 
which they were reposited had been 
profaned, their mouldering relics 
thrust into a corner, and the whole 
vault divided between two families 
resident in the town. Without ad- 
verting, Mr.* Urban, to the manifest 
indecency of this appropriation, I 
should be much inclined to question 
its legality. The Church and Church- 
yard are both, I know, deemed the 
freehold of the incumbent for the time 
being, and he can dispose of th4m as 
he pleases ; but that disposition, I 
conceive, to be binding upon every 
successor, and that the purchaser of 
the soil acquires an inherent right to 
it which cannot in future be invaded ; 
for, were it otherwise, there is not a 
familv burial-place in the kingdom 
wbicn may not be violated by cupidity 
or malevolence. I am the more earnest 
upon this subject, as, I am sorry to 
say, it is not the first time it has fallen 
under my observation ; for I remem- 
ber hearing the incumbent of a place, 
not a hundred miles from the metropo- 
lis, coolly stating, that he had broken 
into the vault of an extinct family, 
because he wanted it for one of his 
own relatives, and that in case of more 
deaths he thought he should “ knock 
up” the old coffins, send their con- 
tents to the bone-house, and assume 
the whole space to himself. That no 
doubt might remain of his intention 
in this respect, he had actually put up 
a tablet over the vault, purporting that 
it belonged to his family, though made 

many 
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many years before it had any connec- 
tion with the parish. 

While upon ibis subject, Mr. Urban* 
X may be permitted to observe* that 
respect for the dead has been a promi 
aent feature in the character of all the 
great and virtuous nations of anti- 
quity. The Egyptians* Greeks* and 
Homans have left eternal memorials .of 
the spirit by which they were actuated, 
and we have all read the magnanimous 
reply of a hardy and primitive people* 
wnen retreating before a mighty in- 
vader* and taunted that they dared not 
wait for the combat. “ When we 
approach the graves of our fathers*'* 
said they, “ it will be then seen how 
we can fight/' 

In our days, be it remembered* that 
the cemeteries of Paris were not laid 
open until the Revolution had extin- 

g uished every sentiment of honour and 
umanity* and the attention now paid 
to the depositories of the deceased in 
that country, may be considered as a 
return to a natural and proper feeling. 
Yours, &c. Anti-Spoliator. 


MilitaryMemoirs of John Gwyn, 

A CORRESPONDENT having 
stated in Vol.LXXXIX.i. p.523* 
that he had discovered a curious Manu- 
script in Dublin, relating the life and 
adventures of Capt. John Gwyn, we 
shall now take the opportunity of pre- 
senting a few extracts*. 

Prefatory Letter to his Grace the 
Duke of Monmouth. 

Sir 

This small manuscript is in obe- 
dience to your Grace's late commands* 
and an account unto the king of my 
time spent in his sendee, where I have 
not only been a spectator to what was 
done, but so frequent upon action , as 
to gain the experience to know my 
own resolution so for, that before I 
would be surprised by a neglect of 
your Grace's commands, being my 
General, my Captain, so great a mas- 
ter in arms, and already so famous in 
heroic actions, I would choose rather 
to do as an old comrade of mine (one 
Aldersey) has done, who went but 

* John Gwyn was lineally descended from 
the Kings off Wales, and many years an 
Officer in the Royal Guards, during the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. These memoirs 
were written by himself, at the command of 
the Duke of Monmouth* but never published. 


little away from his commatid i— 
the interim, the enemy fell upon 1 
post* and cut off most of his men b 
fore he returned, and desperately n 
in amongst them with hia sword 
his hand, embroiling in blood, t 
they had mastered him with wound 
ana offered him quarter, which he n 
fused to take, saying, “ X will not ou 
live the <Uy that snail make me fc 
hanged for neglect of duty"— and s 
fought to death, as it was really ren 
dered unto him. 

Your Grace’s most humble servan 
and souldier, to command* 

John Gwyn. 

1. How the King , with his army a 
Branford, could not advance any fur- 
ther to the purpose towards London 
than he did * whatever were the reports . 

The very first day that five £Otn- 
rades of us repaired from the Court at 
Richmond to the King’s Royal army, 
which we met accidentally that morn- 
ing upon Hounslow Heath, we had 
no sooner put ourselves into- rank and 
file, under the command of our worthy 
old acquaintance Sir George Bunck- 
ley (then Mqjor to Sir Thomas Salis- 
bury! but we marched up to the 
enemy, engaged them by Sir Richard 
Winn’s house, and the Thames 
side, beat them to retreat into Bram- 
ford, beat them to the one Bramford 
(Brentford) to the other, and front 
thence to the open field, with a reso- 
lute and expeditious fighting, that after 
once firing suddenly to advance up to 
push of pikes and the butt end of 
muskets, which proved so fatally to 
Holies, his butchers and dyers, that 
day, that abundance of them were 
killed mid taken prisoners, besides 
those drowned in their attempt to 
escape by leaping into the river.— 
Ana at tnat very time were come a 
great recruit of men to the enemy* 
both by land and water, from Windsor 
and Kingston; and it happened that 
Sir Charles Lloyd* or some other eat 
gineer* to blow up a barge leaden with 
men and ammunition* which, as the 
fearful crack h gave, and the sad 
aspect upon’t* struck such a tenor 
into the rent of the recruits, that they 
all vaniaht, and we better satisfied 
with their room than their company. 
Nor can any thing of a souldier or an 
impartial man say, that we might 
have advanced any further to the pur- 
pose towards Loudon than we did, in 
regard of the thick imclosures, with 
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strong hedges and ditches, so lined 
with men as they could well stand one 
by another ; ana on the common road 
and other pastes, were planted their 
artillery* with defencible works about 
them, that there was no coming at 
them any nearer, upon so great a dis- 
advantage, to do any more than we 
did, rod withal considering that they 
were move than double our number ; 
therefore, the King withdrew and 
marched off for Hampton Court, 
where, for my farther incouragement, 

I bad the colours conferred upon me, 
to go on as 1 begun. 1 cannot omit 
observing here, that had Essex his 
right wing of horse, which stood upon 
more ground than the King had horse 
So faoe them, wheeled to the left to 
loin with the foot that came from 
Windsor and Kingston, and fallen on 
|hg Jpug'f rear, he might have gone 
tgjfJKdftn nolens volens. 

MBvfhto Sir Arthur Ashton, Governor 
Of Mending y came to be speechless to* 
mards the Utter part qf the siege, and 
sntmr ensued upon it. 

From Hampton Court his Majesty 
taafehed for Reading, fortified it, made 
it a garrison, and Sir Arthur Ashton 
Governor, who, upon receipt of a let- 
ter upon the Castle-hill guard, and 
looking about him, said, “ Here are 
none bat 1 may safely communicate 
the Contents of my letter unto then 
arose from his chanr, broke up his let- 
ter, and went out of doors to peruse it, 
when there was no necessity, as want 
Of light or any thing else ; but as his 
hasty fete would have it, for he had 
scarce a minute’s time to look it over, 
hut a cannon shot came through the 
guard-house and drives the tiles about, 
that one fell upon his head and sunk 
him almost to the mound before Col. 
Iamsford and another officer caught 
him by both arms, held him up, 
brought him into the guard-house, put 
him into his chair, then presently he 
laid Ids hand on tus head, under his 
cap, and faintly said, “ My head’s 
whole, I thank God,” and spoke no 
assn there at that time, but imme- 
was carried away to bis house 
htAe town, where, during the rest of 
fee siege, he was speechless, and a 
coo wdem bte lime after,, the garrison 
was surrendered ; then they broke their 
uenditioos with us, and plundered us. 
4Xio& Colonel Fielding, Deputy Go* 
aimer, commanded in chief, who was 


accused for betraying of the garrison, 
and condemned to die at Oxford. 

3. How Reading was betrayed by 
Fielding. 

When Col. Fielding treated wife 
fee enemy for the surrender of the 
garrison, when there was neither 
want of men, provision, arms, or 
ammunition, there was sent Captain 
Whitehead, our scoutmaster-general, 
and with him went three more com- 
mission officers, for Oxford, to ac- 
quaint the King with it His Ma- 
jesty was surprised when he heard of 
it, Knowing this frontier garrison to 
be of a grand consequence, and to 
have in it as many brave old com- 
manders as was thought to be in all 
the army besides, sent his positive and 
strict orders to the Governor and the 
rest of the officers, that they should 
take no furthur notice of wnatsoever 
conference past between them and fee 
enemy, relating to the garrison, but 
that tney should be in a neediness to 
stand in their own defence, if occa- 
sion should require, and upon such a 
day (naming it, and as near as he 
could compute it, the hour of two io 
the afternoon) he would come wife 
his army to the relief of us. To se- 
cond and confirm this his resolution, 
he was pleased to send a packet by one 
that swam the river to bring it to fee 
Governor, who so much slignted h, at 
not to give the least obedience to it at 
either times ; nor when the King came 
punctually the day prefixed, with hie 
army, to the relief of us (and some 
hours sooner than was mentioned, for 
the King had engaged the enemy by 
nine or ten of the clock in the mom*> 
mg, at Causam Bridge), yet Fielding 
was no more concerned at it than w 
he had been hot a neuter to look on 
and see them fight; and although they 
broke .their truce with os on the other 
side of the town, in shooting thrice at 
our Royal sconce wife their great gum, 
yet he would not stir, nor consent to 
make any opposition against them, 
which is a sufficient demonstration 
that he designed to render up the gar« 
rison quietly to the enemy, as he did 
some years after in the remote island 
of Shetland, upon a discourse wife 
one Harvey, a Captain in Sir William 
Johnson’s regiment, under Marquis 
Montrose, who told me that at the 
siege of Reading he was a Lie ate* 
nant in Essex’s Life Guards, and had 
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the guard upon his tent two several 
nights, when he saw Fielding go into 
h to him; and he assured me that 
there was nothing more sure than that 
the garrison was betrayed. That of 
Harvey’s relation, I presume, was over 
and above what was in the charge ob- 
jected against Fielding, when he was 
condemned to die (though afterwards 
pardoned), nor would I instance it, 
but for the inclination I have to 
render the great probability, that 
there was as much corruption in the 
army as in the garrison (whatsoever 
they were that dissuaded the King 
from his own better judgment and 
conduct), for he was for coming to 
the relief of the garrison, though 
Essex’s army was 18,000 strong, and 
engage the enemy the same side 
the nver they were on, and take the 
conveniency of his own time, which 
would have been a whole night’s 
march; and the next day, possibly, 
might have been so near as to inter- 
pose between several of their troops 
and drawing up into any great body, 
because they were quartered far distant 
one from another j and as it may be 
well supposed their artillery signified 
but little, . for they could not be hur- 
ried over hedges and ditches so fast as 
to any purpose ; and then they must 
have wanted seven or eight thousand 
of their foot, which was to man their 
works, and to line that Wall of so large 
a circumference to keep us in play 
within : and by that and the like 
means, it would have been very hope- 
ful for the King to succeed against 
them, and by. preventing the un nappy 
event that followed by so much igno- 
rance, if not altogether corruption ; for 
they brought the King to engage the 
enemy, and put the broad deep nver of 
Thames between them, and so to con- 
fine his army of horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, to inarch over a narrow straight 
pass (not much bigger than a sailey 
port) of an old wooden bridge, whicn 
was within cannon shot of the enemy’s 
works, and over which there could 
not march above five or six at the most 
abreast, and would have taken the 
remainder of this day to do it; and 
then they must have drawn the van of 
their army close to the enemy’s works, 
and the rear upon the brink of the ri- 
ver bank, ana yet not have ground 
enough to draw up in an army, if it 
had been so done as it was not, for the 
enemy raised a breast-work and a bat- 


tery against the bridge-end, and 'die 
.commanded party, in a forlorn hope 
of the King’s army, desperately at- 
tempted to force over the bridge against 
the cannon's mouth, and great bodies 
of small shot, which cut them off as 
fast as they came. 

The King was highly troubled at it, 
and to find that he wa9 overpersuaded 
to come the wrong way of doing any 
good, drew off and marched away, 
with the loss of two or three hundred 
men, rather than to throw away any 
more of his army upon impossibilities. 

4. How we failed (as %t was then 
generally reported) of the taking of 
Gloucester , which was of so grand a 
consequence. 

And it was much that Essex had 
not shown more of his military art (if 
he had it), and let the King's army 
march over the bridge, and drew up 
into bodies, or into what number he 
leased, for they must have been at 
is devotion, since he might have 
planted his artillery upon a line, and 
make quick work with them that had 
no work nor no kind of defence for 
themselves than to expose their naked 
bodies against a whole train of artil- 
lery, and an army of small shot; for 
they could bring tneir armies of horse 
and foot in the rear of their artillery 
and force the town at once, for any 
danger in their flanks and rear, which 
was as much advantage to them aa 
they could well propose to themselves 
to have, if they understood it. Mock 
more may be spoke to this, but, in fine, 
was ever known so gross and shame- 
ful an undertaking, under the notion 
of conduct, as to bring an army to the 
relief of a place when it lay in the 
power of one of the enemy to bafBe 
that army; for one man might have 
cut down an arch of the bridge, or 
unplank it, and so make it inaccessi- 
ble before the King, with his army, 
could come near it, and which way, 
then, could he come over it, had it 
been ever so advantageous to him, as 
it was apparently destructive ? 

5. Ftrst engagement at Newberry. 
Newbeny fight was not quite ended, 
until, in the pursuit of Essexj we took 
Reading . 

I was at the siege of Gloucester, 
where then it was reported, that, had 
there been as much care taken in 
making one mine ready, as was in 
making of the other two which stayed . 
for it, probably we had oarried the* 
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town, and consequently put a period 
to a great deal of further trouble ; and 
had not Essex come that very day he 
did to the relief of it, the land flood, 
which, by a great glut of rain fell that 
night, had made all our labour in vain, 
and we forced to remain the next day. 

6. How the Devizes was taken, the 
rather by the absence of those who were 
obliged to come unto it, and did not. 

And when we drew off it proved to 
be a most miserable, tempestuous, rainy 
weather, ^hat few or none could take 
rest on the hills where they were, and 
the ceasing winds next morning soon 
dried up our thorough wet clothes we 
lay pickled in all night (as a conve- 
nient washing of us at our coming 
from the- trenches} ; and we made 
such haste in pursuit of Essex’s army, 
that there was an account given of fif- 
teen hundred foot quite tired*and spent, 
not possible to come up to their co- 
lours before we engaged the enemy, 
and a night or two before, we lost two 
regiments of horse (Kentish men and 
new-raised regiments) which were 
surprised and taken prisoners in their 
quarters; and, what was worse, iu 
most man’s opinion, we were like to 
drop down every step we made, with 
want of sleep ; yet, notwithstanding, 
we marched on still, until the evening, 
we overtook the enemy’s army at New- 
berry town’s end; then our quarter- 
masters, with their party, beat their 
quarter-masters and their parlies of 
horse out of the town, and very early 
in the morning gave them battle. 

y. How 27 Officers and Rtformads 
went designedly ten miles upon the 
Downs, to charge the rear guard of an 
army, singing and fighting. 

i was in the garrison of the Devizes 
where Fairfax and Cromwell were at 
a stand whether they had best meddle 
with us, until they came to understand 
that the horse in quarters thereabout 
were not come into it. Then they 
laid close siege. One or two soldiers 
had run over the works to the enemy, 
and informed them how all things 
stood with us, or they had not be- 
sieged us. The enemy, with inces- 
sant peals of muskets, great guns, and 
mortar pieces, played upon us, that it 
past us all day and night at our line, 
without the least reserve. As we 
could do no more when we might 
have done better with our expected 
number, we resigned. $ * 
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8. How we took Waller's army, 
which we engaged and beat. 

When the King marched with his 
army from Oxford to Kedlington 
Green, to attend Essex and Waller’s 
motion, it appeared their design was 
to go to the West, as they did, though 
they divided their armies and inarched 
several ways, as they thought would be 
most convenient for their better ac- 
commodation, being asunder,.— yet 
still they followed one another West- 
ward, and we followed after them, and 
beat them one after another, which 
would have been a harder task for us 
to do had they kept together, as it was 
admired they did not. Two accidents 
occurred at this timfe to us : — a party 
of the enemy’s horse marched among 
us, as some of our own men, called Mr. 
Sack field out of his quarters, mounted 
him and stole him away; — also a sol- 
dier’s bandileer, who guarded the co- 
lours, took fire, and went in a heat, 
which made an incredible confusion 
among us. 

9. Second engagement at Newberry, 
with the author s r err. arks thereon . 

At Crobedery Bridge, and there- 
abouts, we overtook Waller’s army, 
which we engaged and beat, took 
W ernes General of their Artillery pri- 
soner, and withal took his leatner 
guns, which proved very serviceable 
to the King. The second Newberry 
fight at Doleman’s house, and my go- 
ing a volunteer with my worthy friend. 
Major Richard Lloyd, who was upon 
a commanded party, was worth to my 
Lord Caulfield his life that day, for 
just as he came out of the mill, stripped 
and wounded, a lusty souldier was 
fetching of a desperate blow with the 
butt end of his musket, to make an 
end of him, which of a sudden I pre- 
vented, and made him prisouer upon 
the top of the hill by the windmill. 
He was examined before the King, 
and declared he was Lord CaulfielcFs 
son, of Ireland, and a cornet in the 
Parliament service; and Wemes was 
severely rebuked by his Majesty for 
deserting his service, and to come in 
arms against him. 

10. Third engagement at Newberry. 

Having thus cleared the way, we 

arrived with less trouble into Cornwall, 
where likewise we routed Essex, took 
all his army of infantry prisoners, with 
arms, ammunition, ana artillery, and 
sent him packing to sea, whereupon it 

was 
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was eonceived to be far easier for us to 
have defeated his forlorn shattered ca- 
valry, being left to shift for themselves, 
than it was to defeat them both in 
their united strength, as we did, or at 
least to have forced them to embrace 
such conditions as was by capitulation 
made in that country by Lord Hopton 
(Sir Ralph Hopton, see Ryder, v. 24, 

L 9), and Fairfax, and then it had 
;n impossible for them (like Hydras) 
to have so increased into three armies, 
as they did when they met the King in 
his return from Cornwall, the second 
Newberry fight. 

Mr. Urban, Feb . 4. 

T HE Lives of British Statesmen, by 
Mr. Macdiarmid, have lately come 
under my notice ; and a9 the work is 
certainly entertaining, and likely to be 
put into the hands of many, especially 
the younger members of society, who 
may be misled by its apparent candour 
ana liberality , 1 trust you will allow 
the following remarks a place in your 
valuable pages. 

The author appears to be a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and from his political 
and religious prejudices, to be led into 
many gross mis-statements (particularly 
observable in his Life of Lord Bur- 
leigh, aa well as in various parts of tire 
second volume), wherever tne Church 
of England or its Clergy are intro- 
duced. His frequent reference to 
Neale’s partial and distorted History 
of the Puritans continually misleads 
him, and must have the same effect 
on many of his readers. He evidently 
is not aware of the elaborate answer 
to that insidious book, begun by the 
learned Bishop Maddox, and brought 
to a conclusion by the eminent Dr. 
Zachary Grey, a work now very va- 
luable and scarce. 

Through his prejudices* Mr. Mac- 
diarmid is also much drawn aside 
from the truth in the case of the un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
Can this, in the present d^, be any 
other than a wilful error? Can he be 
ignorant of Whitaker's elaborate and 
very satisfactory defence of this much- 
iiyured and murdered Prineess? Has 
he never seen the Memoirs of her pri- 
vate life by his own countryman Chal- 
mers ? It he has, his misrepresenta- 
tions of the conduct of this very ac- 


complished Princess are unpafrdonabk 
charity ought to have induced him t 
admit at least that it was a dispute 
point, and therefore it behoved hir 
to have leaned to the favourable side 
and if he has not seen these fax-fame- 
and well-established works, his autho 
rity as an historian is worse than nu 
gatory. 

Throughout the life of the area 
and foithful Strafford, and in snori 
wherever circumstances which took 
place in the reign of that eminent 
nobleman’s much-iniured and amiable 
Sovereign, are introduced, the author 
gives a false colouring to almost every 
occurrence ; so much is he misled by 
popular and political prfjudices; which 
are in no instance more evident tfwp 
in his jaundiced remarks on thaJaam^ 
ed ana pious Archbishop Laud, who 
is a particular object of this write*** 
hostility, and of whom Lord Clarenr 
don asserts, that “ his learning* piety, 
and virtues, have been attained by a 
very few ; and the greatest of his in- 
firmities are common to all, even to 
the best of men.” But Laud and 
Strafford had their lot cast in evil 
times ; and the share they were ob- 
liged to take in the management of 
public affairs during those ill-fated 
d^ys, has afforded materials for the 
biassed misrepresentations of those 
party writers who have little or no re- 
gard for what is sacred and vener- 
able. 

A gross mistatement also occurs in 
this author’s account of the ejection of 
the puritanical ministers on the Re- 
storation, when the regular and ortho- 
dox Clergy, unjustly deprived for their 
loyalty by the Rump Parliament, 
were replaced in their preferments * : 
an act of justice which confers im- 
mortal honour on the great and up- 
right Minister of that day, and which 
ought to “be had in everlasting re- 
membrance.” Did Mr. Macdiarmid 
never hear of that justly-celebrated 
work, entitled “ Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy,” &c. ? which obtained 


See pp. 259, 260. 


* It is true that others of the puritani- 
cal preachers were also removed at that 
time, but this was in consequence of their 
obstinate refusal to conform to the judicknv 
rubricks and decent ceremonies of aur vene- 
rable Church, which, in accordance with 
the apostolic rule, requires that “all things 
relative to the worship of God be done de- 
cently and in order.” £ 
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for the author the degree of Doctttf ih 
Divinity from the University of Ox- 
ford^ ohe of the highest hoiibuts she 
tan bestow, and therefore very rarely 
conferred. fe. T. B. 


Mr. Urbakj Eeb. 12. 

I WOULD rfeootrtimehd *‘EboR'* 
(VOl. XCI. i. p. 583), to purchase 
the if Memoirs of the Life of Isaac 
Pennington (soft of the Alderman), 
to^ which is added a Review of his 
Writing?, by Joseph Gurney Sevan,’' 
1807- it is a thin octavo, and con- 
tains much interesting matter. It be- 
gins thus : 

u Isaac Pennington vrai bom about the 
year 1618, heir, to use the words of his 
ion-in-law William Penn, (*who married 
Gulieima Maria Sprlngett, daughter of 
Isaac Pennington’s wife by a former hus- 
band) to a fair inheritance. It would be 
gratifying to trace the steps of the child- 
hood of a inan in whom the simplicity of 
ft child so long survived the weakness : but, 
until further search can be made, it must 
suffice to learn from the same author, that 
his education was suitable to his quality 
among men, and that he had all the advan- 
tages which the schools and universities of 
his own country could bestow, as well as 
such as arose from the conversation of some 
df the most knowing and considerable men 
6f the time. He arrived at manhood at a 
period when England was agitated with the 
tempest of civil commotion, by means of 
foe discord between Charles I. and his Par- 
Bataent ; and as the father of Pennington 
* ms himself a violent, partisan , the son, had 
his temper inclined him to enter the lists, 
mghft probably soon have arisen to emi- 
nence in die Republic. But be seems early 
to have set bis mind on another contest 
than the one for worldly power, and to have 
chosen a life dedicated to an inquiry after 
Ood, and a holy fellowship with his de- 
spised people. He chose, he sought, he 
strove, and he obtained ; but had his choice 
been to follow the path which his father 
had entered, disappointment would most 
liheiy hare been the ultimate consequence. 

M The elder Pennington Had been chief 
Magistrate of the Metropolis) he had raised 
the fbrdes of the City to join the Parlia- 
ment’s anhyi he had been intrusted with 
the charge of the To#er, and had been one 
of the Council of State. But the Restora- 
tion reversed the condition of public affairs ; 
and he died a prisoner in the fortress which 
he had formerly commanded.” 

In page 53, is a letter to his father, 

9 Thfa^arduthesis is in a marginal note. • 
Gsht. Mao. February , 18 **. 


which is a vCry pathetic one. The his- 
torical part of this very interesting bctolf 
fills 130 pages $ thd remaining 130 
pages contain extract? from his writ* 
fngs, which were published at largd 
the two quarto volumes mentioned hi 
“Ebof.” 

Isaac Penningtoh’s wife wds a very 
religious extraordinary woman; and 
much is said about her ih these Me- 
moirs, and I am persuaded that the 
book would be perused with much in- 
terest by thbse who are religiously in- 
clined. 

I could add many striking exttticfi 
from this valuable Metnoir, blit they 
Would ptobihly occupy inore space 
than the Gentleman’s Magazine could 
allow. L. 

Ttf E CENSOR. No. XII. 

( Coktinued froth vdl. XCI. it. p. 410.} 

[Forster's (< England's Happiness In* 
creased.'*] 

" T^NGLAND’S Happiness In- 
creased $ or, A Sore and Easie 
Reined ie against all abeeeeding M 
Years $ by a Plantation of the Roots 
called Potatoes, whereof (with the Mb 
dition of Wheat Flower) excellent, 
good, and wholesome Bread may be 
made every year, eight or nitre months 
together, for half the charge m for-; 
merly. .Also, by the planting of these 
Roots, ten thousand men in England 
and Wales, who know not how to 
live, or what to do to get a mainte- 
nance for their families, may, of one 
acre of Ground, make thirty pounds 
per annum. Invented and published 
for the good of the poorer sort. By 
John Forster, Gent. 

‘Nature heath 

Omnibus tsm dedit, si quiS cognoverrt utf,* 

* For the Lord hatfi chosen Sion to be an 
habitation for himself.* Psalm cxxxii. v. 14. 

1 1 will bless her victuals with increase, 
fhd will satisfy her poor with bread.’ v. id. 

London: printed for A. Seile, over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet- 
street. 1664. 4to. pp. 30.’’ 

From our long disquisition upon 
Anecdote , we turn with pleasure to a 
subject which Seems to 4dimt of letff 
prolixity. Of John Forster , or his 
Treatise, we have not been able to 
meet with any account, and believe it 
to have lain dormant for upwards of a 

century. 
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century, notwithstanding the qualifica- 
tions of scarcity and intrinsic value. It 
is an evil (although in many instances 
an unavoidable one), in the history of 
private families, that few materials are 
extant for commemorating their ac- 
tions, nor is the most assiduous re- 
search able to recover any thing fur- 
ther than their births, marriages, and 
deaths: in this particular the Visita- 
tions , the preservers of early genealogy, 
convey little information, and the Ba- 
ronetage of Arthur Collins cannot be 
called oiographical. During the reign 
of Charles I. the Mercuries and Diur- 
nals furnish much matter of this sort ; 
but the author before us was too young 
to take any part in the troubles of his 
country, and his father died before 
their commencement*. He was a 
younger son of Sir Guy Forster, knt. 
of Wolf’s-place, in Hanslape, Bucks, 
and baptised there the 6th of July, 
1626 Of his education and early life 
nothing is known ; but it appears that 
he was intimate with Judge Tyrrell, 
of Hanslape, to whose marriage he 
was a witness, February 22* 1664: 
but his acquaintance with so versatile 
a character cannot place him in an 
enviable light; it was in fact pro- 
duced by their relationship. After the 
Restoration, we find him emerging into 
literary life, and bringing forward a 
plan of general utility, in endeavour- 
ing to provide food for the poor 
throughout the kingdom. The Dedi- 
cation prefixed to the pamphlet exhi- 
bit* a fair statement of nis views : 

44 To the high and mighty Monarch 
Charles II. by the grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland De- 
feoder of the Faith, &c. 

“ Custom, not necessity (most dread So- 
vereign), teems to be the cause of most 
Dedication* ; 'tit otherwise in thii ; the 
subject and matter hereof being of publique 
utility, requires one of publique authority to 
patronize it. Leaving, therefore, the more 
subordinate, I have presumed to address te 
your Majesty as Supreme, humbly present- 
ing this my weak endeavour, this new 
Plantation, this, most profitable invention, 
to the view and consideration of your most 
aacnedf Majesty; a meaner patron not 
befitting, not being of authority sufficient 

* Captain Edmund Fortter, a loyalist of 
repute, the only person of this family who 
was concerned in the elvil wars, died soon 
after their breeding out. 

+ A quibble on the letters C. R. is pro- 
bably meant here. 


to advance and set forward a work so gene* 
rally beneficial, — beneficial to your Majesty, 
beneficial to all your Mqestie’s subjects, 
beneficial to strangers and foreigners of 
other nations ; to your Majesty, by a con- 
stant considerable annual revenue ; to all your 
Majestie’s subjects, especially those of the 
meaner rank, by a cheap, profitable, and 
easie way of providing for and maintaining 
of their families ; to foreigners and strangers 
of the more Northern climates, by yearly 
supplying and furnishing them with corn, 
which may hereafter be spared out of these 
your Majestie’s dominions. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the benefit of this Plantation may 
be so great, be pleased, roost mighty Mo- 
narch, to vouchsafe it your Royal approba- 
tion and permission ; it being a work of cha- 
rity, in so large au extent, that not a few 
only, but all the poor in general, through- 
out these your Majestie’s dominions, w^l 
receive benefit by it, will be so well pro-, 
vided for, that hereafter they will have no 
cause to complain of the hardeness of the 
years, or of the dearness of corn. Besides, 
this project may be performed with very 
little cliarge, and also in a short time{ for 
in two years and an half, these Plantations 
will be finished, to the benefit of your Ma- 
jesty, and great good of the whole nation ; 
and in three years, all the charges (which is 
only to the planters) will be re-paid trebble. 
Thus, leaving it to your Majestie’s wisdom 
and princely consideration (craving your 
gracious pardon for this presumption), I 
do hear numbly take my leave, and remain 
your Majestie’s faithful and loyal subject, 

John Forster.” 

Of the author’s reception by bis So- 
vereign, we are altogether ignorant; 
it is sufficiently probable that he was 
neglected, as no steps were taken to 
put his project into practice: it is not 
clear, however, that he could expect 
any different treatment. His views 
were extensive, perhaps too much so ; 
and his expectations of general utility 
too hasty : nor had he any fair reason 
to suppose that an administration, 
scarcely settled in the kiogdom, and in 
want of money to carry on their affairs, 
could enter upon a plan of so great 
trouble and .expense. Beneficial as it 
was certain to prove, it was rather the 
work of some spirited individual, than 
the Crown, ana for householders than 
licensed planters. Impressed, perhaps, 
with this idea, he admonishes his read- 
ers (in the preface) of the duty of every 
housekeeper to provide fdr his family ; 
he says ; 

“ And since it hath pleased God to deli- 
ver such a talent to my keeping, I was will- 
ing (not to hide it in the earth, or wrap it 

up 
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up in a napkin, but) to improve it as 
'rail as I could, which I hope I have done, 
by publishing of it, that thou, loving reader, 
mayest know it, make use of it, and re- 
ceive the benefit of it ; desiring, from my 
pains and labour herein, but thy kind ac- 
ceptation ; which, if I shall perceive, I shall 
be the more encouraged hereafter (accord- 
ing to my powers and ability) further to 
serve thee, in whatsoever civility and hu- 
manity commands. — Thine assured friend, 
John Forster. From Hanslop, in Bucks, 
July the 10th, 1664.” 

One thing is particularly remark- 
able throughout this Tract ; the author 
speaks of potatoes as but little known 
in England : the following passage 
may serve to show his learning in the 
*ije neric and specific names, and proves 
tilMt'tle had received a genteel educa- 
tion: 

Jiew there are divers kinds of potatoes, 
*21 . which were originally brought from 
America. The first sort being those of the 
greatest request, are the Spanish potatoes, 
called of the latmes, battata , camotes, amotes , 
ignanes , and inhames. The second sort are 
the Virginia potatoes, called battata, and 
battatas VtrgiirUmorum, papas, papus , and 
pappus. Hie third sort are the potatoes of 
Ca n ada, called of the herbalists heliotropium 
indicium tuberosum, jlos soils piramidalis, 
asper peruvianus tuberosus; and falsely in 
English, saiechocks qf Jerusalem. Hie 
fourth sort (which are these I shall write of 
in this treatise, and are fittest for our pur- 
pose) are the Irish potatoes , being little dif- 
ferent from those of Virginia, save only in 
the colour of the flower and time of flour- 
ing" P. 2 . 

He subsequently mentions that large 
crops of potatoes existed in Wales. 

we now come to the most useful 
portion of the treatise concerning 
bread. Aware that these roots were 
capable of being applied to various 
purposes, be attempted the making of 
oread from them, and succeeded ac- 
cording to his wishes. Had he stopped 
here, we think mankind would nave 
derived sufficient benefit from his la- 
bours; but he was emboldened by 
success, and determined to proceed 
with bis darling hope of rendering po- 
tatoes a substitute for corn. To carr^ 
on his projects, he increased his planta- 
tions; and, after two years* experience, 
u found that they might be put to di- 
vers other good uses.” Of these we 
shall speak hereafter. He advises, in 
order to reduce potatoes to meal, to 
boil and afterwards rub them in a 
sieve, and then 
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u The roots being thus prepared, you 
may make bread of them after this manner : 
you must take as much wheat or barley 
flower as your half bushel of potato meal 
weighs, and mix them well together with 
your hands ; then put to it as much warm 
water, mix d with a little barme, as you 
think will make it into very stifle dough, 
and as much salt as is convenient; which 
being done, kneed it well, until it be exactly 
mingled, which will quickly be, by reason of 
the dryness and mealiness of the roots ; af- 
terwards make loaves of it, and see that it 
be well baked.” P.6. 

From bread he proceeds to pastry; 
and gives receipts for making cakes, 
paste, puddings, custards, and chees- 
cakes, of potatoes ; most which are 
needless, after he had once shown how 
to make flour. His disposition was 
certainly congenial with that of King 
James I. inasmuch as he inveighs 
against “that narcotick Indian herb 
tobacco , which corrupts the breath, 
dulls the senses, makes many a good 
wit sottish and stupid, many a rich 
man beggarly and poor.’* P. 19. 

His project for raising plantations 
throughout the kingdom seems to be 
the result of cool calculation and expe- 
rience ; but it is a question whether it 
would prove successful to a great ex- 
tent: had it been taken up in some 
degree, the benefit would nave been 
apparent to the present generation; 
but as it now stands, is merely specu- 
lative. He says, 

“ My intention in writing and publishing 
of this treatise, was partly that those who 
have little or no estate, nor was ever brought 
up in any calling, should, by the planting of 
those roots, have a way to get a mainte- 
nance for their families, which cannot be) 
if every one should plant them.” P. 20 . 

John Forster died in December 1693, 
and was buried with his ancestors at 
Hanslape, on the 9th. His life was 
monotonous, as that of country gen- 
tlemen during peace must necessarily 
be; but a fate different to that of his 
more inactive contemporaries awaited 
him. Had his plan been taken up by 
the King, and put into motion by the 
people, ne would have been comme- 
morated as a benefactor by Poets and 
Biographers, not to forget the tributes 
of subsequent Horticulturists ; and 
Buckinghamshire would have found a 
prouder boast in his birth-place, than 
m the sepulchres of Hampden or Rus- 
sell. 

Digitized by Mr.y 
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Mr* Umi», Jam . 30. 

T HE Gentleman's Magazine has 
always been the dep6t of the mt- 
nuiiat Hterarice of Scholars, — men, 
whose due and regular education for 
the learned professions has put them 
into a very different course of reading, 
and given them a very different esti- 
mate of books from those who now 
for the most part make up their tasks 
for sale, and supply the press which 
feeds the market with new publica- 
tions for the people. 

We do not live in a learned age; 
and the clamorous force of popular 
opinion has gained entire supremacy 
over the still, meek voice of Genius, 
Taste, and Erudition. Men who are 


slightly noticed by Mr. D’lsaaeli, in 
the Preface to nis << Calamities ef 
Authors ” But some bibliographical 
information regarding it will, perhaps, 
not be unacceptable to that portion of 
your readers who have not abandoned 
the Ancients, or the Demi- ancients, ap 
be Clerc properly calls the L c ^ r nc4 
Authors at the revival of Literature. 

Joannes Pierius Valerians^ was born 
at Belluno in 1475, and died Padua, 
1558, aet. 83. The best memoir qf 
him is given by Niceron, Homm . Xf- 
lustr. XXVI 345. 

This tract 44 De Infelicitme^ was 
not published till iGSO, at Venice, in 
small 8vo. It was reprinted at Am- 
sterdam, in 1647, 12mo, with the 


utterly unacquainted with the pro- 
cesses nnd results of other minds, set 
up to teach before they have learned ; 
and mistaking their own ignorant con- 
clusions for discoveries, are received as 
sages because they flatter vulgar pas- 
sions and vulgar interests. 

Authors are no longer a class of 
men who write their own sentiments 
or their own matured conclusions, the 
fruit of cultivated talents, enriched by 
meditation, and contronled and polish- 
ed by discipline ; but men pursuing a 
mercenary occupation, whose busi- 
ness it is to proauce goods, of which 
the sole end is vendibility. Now if it 
be admitted that there are twenty per- 
sons without taste or learning for one 
who possesses either of them, how 
must the author shape his composi- 
tions, if his object is sale ? This per- 
vades the whole mass of modern Lite- 
rature, especially in the British empire: 
and the misfortune is, that for the 
same reason Criticism, instead of con- 
trending it, follows it! He who sets 
up his voice in the way of appeal, is 
booted down by numbers. Vox populi, 
vox Dei! this is what they believe; 
and this is the principle on which 
they act ! 

Thus in all ages the men of real ge- 
nius and real learning are condemned 
to infelicity t not because every age 
offends against them in the same way, 
but because whatever fashion the age 
takes, it always turns against this un- 
happy tribe. They who are acquaints 
ed with books, know at least the title 
of a little work written by a very 
learned man on this subject, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century — I 
mean the tract “ De Infelicitate Lite- 
^»torum, ,, by Valerianus. This is 


tract of Cornelius To l litu ; again at 
Helmstadt, l(J(i4, 12mo; a fourth 
time, in the edition of the “Hiero- 
glyphics" of Valerianus, which was 
rimed at Francfort, 1678, 4to; and 
fthly, in the ** Analecta de Cal am i- 
tate Literatorum" of John Burchard 
Menckenius, Leipsic, 1707, 12mo. 
(See Res Lilerarice t II. 54.) 

Notwithstanding all these editions, 
the book had become extremely rare. 
I am aware that ibis has been denied 
by those who might be expected to 
know ; but I suspect that tocy were 
misled by an accidental oversight of a 
.well-informed bookseller. A copy of 
the “ Analecta, ** which contains this 
Tract, was marked in Payne’s Cata- 
logue, 1820, at 5s. The maker of the 
Catalogue did not notice this Tract. 

If a vain search for this Tract in 
catalogues and public libraries is a test 
of rarity, I can affirm it to be rare. If 
the authority of good judges is a test, 1 
am equally fortified in this opinion; 
for I have the testimonies of Mane* 
kenius, Niceron, Volpi, &c. 

At length, I found all the editions, 
except that included in the Hiero- 
glyphics, in the richly-furnished Ange- 
lica Library at Home; and subse- 
quently at Uie sale of the books of a 
princely house there, procured the ori- 
ginal edition of 1C20. 

Esteeming this Tract to poastss womtn 
intrinsic merit, I have reprititedNi 
edition, confined to 87 copies; of 
which 12 are on large paper. Of these 
17 have been distributed among Scho- 
lars on the Continent ; and only three 
have been hitherto sent to England. 

It may be well to cite the words of 
Niceron on the character of this book : 

“ Je ns ponrquoi Tolllus a mb 
gitized by Pkriu. 



IM€,] .Original Letter* fr* 

Vmmm »u nombra 4 m 8ftw 

BXjheqreuJt, II Ml mi qw’il Mt »Q?ti 
4*iu|« figaille peu m§ 48. » mais ce]* n’a pat 
mu k sea blades j et il s'est trauvl pendant 
tout le cours <k ta vie daas upe situation 
•uez agr&ble. Ce • ju’il dit qu’il fut obligl 
daas sa jeunesse de se mettre au service de 
quelqnes Senateurs >le Venise, pour fournir 
k sa mere et I ses scrim de quol subsister, est 
absolument faux ; et il n'apporte pour ga- 
vant de oe fait que quatre vers de Valerianus, 
qai Be signifient rieu de seiublable. 

“ Valerauu* a dunad k son Ouvrege le 
mtak de Contarsatti, parceque le premier 
ltvre est un entretieu de Gaspar Coetareno, 
Aznbassadeur de Venice, avee quelques gens 
d» lettres de Rome, et qu'il est parli de 
Iui dans le second. On y trouve uu grand 
Qombre de faits curieux, qu’on n'a point 
ailleurs ; et c*e»t ce que cet Auteur nous a 
donnd de plus intenessant. Il servit k sou- 
baiter qa il e6t mis des dates aux faits qn'il 
rapporte ; mais ce n'etoit point l’us&ge de 
son temps.'* 

Niceron again, in his Memoir of 
J.B. Menckenius, XXXI. 25 Q, speak- 
ing of the edition of Valerianus, in- 
cluded in the “ Analecta,” 1707, to- 
gether with Josephus Barberius de Mi - 
send Poetarum Gnecorum, — says, 

“Tons ees Ouvraget meritoient d'etre 
M-imprunds, k l’exception de cehii de Barbe- 
nPf qui n'est qu’une miserable rapsodie." 

See also Le Clcrc, Bibl. Chois, vol. 
XIV. 136, 137; Vossius, de Hist. 
Lat. III. 623, &c. ; and see “ Moral 
Observations,’* suggested by this Tract, 
in “ Res Literariae,** I. 214 — 221. 

How far I hat e done well or ill, in 
endeavouring to bring a work pro- 
nounced by Vossius and other great 
Scholars to oe cuiious and interesting, 
again within the reach of those read- 
ers who are willing to extend their in- 
auiries beyond the trash of a super- 
ficial and corrupt age, it is not for me 
to decide. Some of my friends seem 
to think that I am thus wasting my 
time ; that nobody now reads the Demi - 
ancients; and nobody reads modern 
Latin. So much the worse for Mr. 
Somebody! Without modern Latin, 
all history, political and literary, be- 
fore the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, must be taken at second-hand. 
He who is content to read, yet not 
read the originals, must not set up for 
erudition : and he who persuades nim- 
self that he has got at the substance, 
and that the Moderns have said all that 
their predecessors have said, and said it 
equally well, if not better, is an egre- 
gious self-deceivcr ! B. 


ft Dr. Richard Qfttf. IftS 

OftieiMAL Letters to the 
Rev. W. Gibe**. 
(Continued from vol . LXXXIX. 

a. p. 60s ). 

"To Rev. W. Greek, Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

“ Sir, Hinton , Jan. 10, 1748. 

" AT my return out of Leicester- 
i Jl shire, where I had the plea- 
sure of seeing your friend Mr. Brough- 
ton in good health, I received the fa- 
vour of your obliging Letter, and am 
glad if what I have lately published 
has given you any satisfaction, or is in 
any degree acceptable to the learned 
world. I by no means deserve the 
compliments you are pleased to bestow 
upon me; nor do I pretend to any 
other merit than that of a sincere de- 
sire to promote the study of the Holy 
Scriptures in such a manner as is most 
likely to procure the veneration that is 
justly due to them ; and to be as use- 
ful that way as is in my power. But 
you seem. Sir, to be sufficiently sen- 
sible that the general taste lies another 
way, and that very small encourage- 
ment is given to works of this kind* 
This indeed is a melanchqly reflection, 
but there is no help for it. The world 
will go on in its own way. I am not, 
however, unmindful of what you say 
to me about an English Job; nor will 
I absolutely say that I have no inten- 
tion to go on with what I have begun, 
provided I can do it without damage 
to myself or my bookseller : otherwise 
I believe nobody will expect it from 
me. I am. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

R. Grey.** 

“ Dear Sir, Hinton. Aug. 3, 1756, 
“I did not receive the favour of 
yours dated the 13th of July, till last 
week ; occasioned, as I suppose, by its 
not being directed, as it snould have 
been, to Hinton near Brackley . I am 
obliged to you for your kind enquiries 
after me, and am sorry Mr. Broughton 
has left Leicester. As to the Sweet 
Singers, I am not determined whether 
I snail give myself or the world any 
further trouble of that kind in my life- 
time. I may possibly leave them be- 
hind me in such a manner as, if there 
should be occasion, they may be pub- 
lished by any other person. You are 
too partial to me, when you tell me 
they can never be published to advan- 

* See vol. LXXXIX. u. p. 3. 
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tage bat by roe. You have given a 
sufficient proof of the contrary. And 
as you have already succeeded so well 
in part of the work which I intended, 
I should very readily join with your 
friends in importuning you to go on 
with it. I am at present engaged in* 
business of a very different nature, 
which takes up most of my time. 

“ As I have not yet seen F. Houbi- 
gant, if there are any criticisms which 
you think material, 1 should be glad to 
see them at your leisure. If you go 
off to a living, I heartily wish it may 
be one of the best, and such as will be 
most agreeable to you. I don’t know 
whether you have any near me, either 
here or in Leicestershire, but it would 
give me much satisfaction to have you 
in my neighbourhood. 

“ I don t know whether I am to 
thank you for your last piece, which I 
read with pleasure ; but somebody un- 
known was so kind as to send it me; 
though I had purchased it before. 

“ 1 thank you for your good wishes, 
and for the expression of your regard for 
me, and am with sincere respect and 
esteem, dear Sir, your obliged and 
most obedient humble servant, 

R. Grby/’ 

u Dear Sir, Hinton , April 9, 1765. 

“ I am ashamed that I have not 
sooner answered your kind Letter, 
which being without a date, I know 
not how long it was in coming to me ; 
but through a mistake in the direction 
(Hinton, near Daventry , instead of 
near Bracktey), it had gone back- 
wards and forwards, and was at last 
brought to me in so sad a condition, 
that in some parts of it I had much ado 
to read it. I have no other apology to 
make for this delay, but that I have 
been of late a good deal out of order, 
and extremely averse to writing, but 
where absolute necessity required it. 
To confess the truth, I find the infir- 
mities of old age increasing fast upon 
me, and particularly with respect to 
my eye-sight. This must likewise be • 
my excuse for my not sending you any 
critical remarks upon your last per- 
formance, with which 1 have no faults 
to find, though in some particular pas- 
sages I cannot entirely agree with 
you. Perhaps, if we were to talk it 
over, you might be able to give me sa- 
tisfaction, and indeed I should think 
myself happy if, by being nearer to 
you, I couia have an opportunity of 


conversing fieely with you in person 
upon that or any other learned sub- 
ject; but fiom doing it by Letter , I 
must, for the reasons I have given you, 
beg to be excused. 

“Upon your recommendation of 
the late Translation of the Song of So- 
lomon *, I immediately sent for it, and 
like it very well. If the author's hy- 
pothesis has not a real foundation, it is, 
however, very plausible, and makes 
the poem itself more agreeable and 
entertaining. I suppose you may have 
seen a Disseitation upon the same sub- 
ject, with the original text divided ac- 
cording to the metre , printed in the 
year 1751, for Millar. It was impos- 
sible that the author should be wrong 
in the greatest part of the poem, but 
in many places he has departed so 
much from the Masoretical pointing, 
and given a pronunciation of nis own, 
so very unnatural and contrary to aoa- 
logy, that I confess it did not answer 
my expectation, and seemed rather to 
increase the prejudices against the 
metre, than to lessen them. For if 
the advocates for that discovery cannot 
agree among themselves about the di- 
vision and pronunciation of the verses, 
it must be an objection to the certainty 
of it. And though I am far from think- 
ing with you that Dr. Lf. has closed 
the eyes of all the world against it, yd 
I am afraid that the authority of so ex- 
cellent a writer will be of great weight, 
especially with those who are not ca- 
pable of judging for themselves, and 
will be apt to pay a greater regard to 
his opinion, than to yours or mine, or 
even to that ol our friend Mr. Edwards, 
who has, I think, said as much as can 
be said upon the subject, and perhaps 
more than was in strictness necessary. 
As to entering into a controversy my- 
self, I have already declared my un- 
willingness to do it, and the right 
which 1 think ever)- man has in such 
cases to enjoy his own opinion. I am 
much obliged to you for the offer you 
make me of paying for an impression 
of the Sweet Singers, &c. but can by 
no means think of laying a burden 
upon my friends, which I should not 
choose to take upon myself. Besides 
that great part of mv intended work 
has been anticipated by other writers, 
you pay me too great a compliment 
when you tell me that the poetical 

* By Dr. Peicy, Bp. of Dromore. 

t Query, Dr. Lowth ? 
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parts of Scripture which remain un- 
published, can never be published to 
such advantage as by myself ; I am 
indeed vain enough to think that my 
divisiou of the Song of Solomon into 
metre is preferable to that which I 
mentioned above, and that in the way 
which I have divided it, nothing can 
be more delightful or melodious ; but 
that is no reason why it should appear 
so to others who may have different 
notions of harmony from mine. 

“ You will judge for yourself, whe- 
ther you will oblige the public with 
a new translation of the prophecy con- 
cerning the Messiah. By the recep- 
tion your other pieces have met with, 
you will be enabled to guess what the 
success of it would be. I have almost 
tired myself with writing, and am 
afraid I shall tire you, and shall there- 
fore beg leave to conclude with my 
best wishes for your health and happi- 
ness, and my hearty thanks for your 
kind and friendly concern for mine. 

" I am, dear Sir, with great respect. 
Your most obedient servant, 

R. Grey.” 


"Sir, Stanton , Fkb. 89, 1776. 

“ Please to accept my acknow- 
ledgments for the pleasure I have re- 
ceived from the perusal of your Dis- 
sertation upon the important prophecy 
of Isaiah concerning < ur Saviour, 
which was conveyed to me by Mr. 
Latbbury. You modestly in your in- 
scription to the Bishop of London, 
term it an attempt Were I to give 
my opinion, I would say that by a ra- 
tional and easy criticism you have re- 
stored the text to its original purity in 
general; by which means you have 
rendered several passages, which be- 
fore were dark ana obscuie, plain and 
intelligible : and that yon r illustrations 
are foil, ana penned in a masterly man- 
ner. In short. Sir, your jierfonnance, 
without a compliment, appears to me 
to have a great deal of ment in it 
“ You will meet on tl e other side 
an attempt to explain Is. Hii. 9; your 
opinion of k will greatly t,blige 
" Your obedient humble servant, 
Gbo. Sheldon. 

“ Isaiah liii. 9. 

own» frvi l 
vr»M vtw> • mi l mp 
nm Don hr 3 
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The Translation. 

He yielded up the ‘ghost* with the wicked. 
And his grave was with a rich person at his 
death. 

Though he had done no wrong. 

Neither was deceit * found * in his mouth, 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise hi**), 
whereby he put him to grief. 

“ i- Vide John xix. 30. Where to 
•srhvfxoe, seems to supply the ellipsis 
here ; and what makes this the more 
probable, is the very frequent render- 
ing of jm by irxpMvfju in tho LXX, 
and even the word itself by 
Josh. xi. 8, vide Kirchen Concord. 
V. T. 

“ 2. For the transposition of this 
particle, vide Numb. xxx. 8; Prov. 
xxxi. 28. 

“ 3. Vide Job xvi. 17 ; Schultens 
and Noldius, in the sign, of quamvis. 

“4. Vide our Bible version, and 
Nold. in' the signification of tamen. 

“ The description of Christ’s suffer- 
ings in this prophecy appears to me to 
end more naturally with the first pe- 
riod of the tenth, according to my ex- 
plication, than with the last of the 
preceding verse, according to the Ma- 
so retie copy.” 


" Rev. Sir, London , July 6 , 1787. 

" I thank you for the very obliging 
letter which you have done me the 
honour to write to me; and which 
Faulder delivered yesterday. 

" It is highly probable that a trans- 
position hath been made in the text of 
Gen. xv. 12, &c. ; and I have taken 
notice of it in my work : although I 
have not ventured to change the pre- 
sent order, for reasons which I have 
partly given in an Appendix to my 
Prospectus lately published; and of 
which I wish to know how I can send 
you a copy. 

With regard to the passage of 
Isaiah, I have not yet made up my opi- 
nion on it ; but I think there is much 
plausibility in what you advance. I 
shall resume the consideration of it, 
when I come in order to die place. 

“ To n^n, in Gen. xlix. 4, I have 
given the very meaning which you 
suggest ; and indeed it can hardly 
bear any other meaning. 

“I cannot so easily acquiesce in 
your other suggestion, that map, in 
ver. 5, is the Greek / \jM%eup*. The 
Rabbinical Chaldee is a bad guarantee 
for the etymology of Hebrew words 

The 
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The root is pore Arabic, and signifying 
to devise evt L 

< SlrheoU and Levi, brother*, 

Accomplished their iniquitous designs.* 

“ Darell had before rendered nearly 
in the same manner t 
« They (hare) executed their violent stra- 
tagems.* 

“ I have got all that you have pub- 
lished on the Scripture ; and have often 
regretted that you had published so 
little. You will see that 1 have avail- 
ed myself of your labours on more 
than one occasion. 

“ I am sorry to learn that old age 
begins to lay his iron hand upon you : 
for what you say of your natural indo- 
lence, I am unwilling to take in the 
literal sense. 

My first volume, containing the 
Pentateuch and Joshua (perhaps 
Judges) will be ready for the press 
about Michaelmas next; but will not 
I think be printed ’till towards the 
end of next year. 

•‘I mean, early in the spring, to 
publish Proposals, with, perhaps, a 
specimen of tne work. 

“ I shall always be happy to have 
your thoughts on - any passage you may 
nave occasion to examine. — Direct to 
myself In Great Maddox- street. 

“I have the honour to be, with 
great esteem, Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. Obddes.** 


44 Rev- Sir, London, July 96, 1787. 

44 Your Letter of the 23d I received 
yesterday, inclosed in one from Mr. 
Cubit of Norwich ; to whose care I 
shall direct this and a copy of my Ap- 
pend!* . 

fi There is little doubt but that there 
are many valuable MSS. in the East ; 
especially in Upper Egypt: but the 
great difficulty is to get free access to 
them ; and even if tnat could be ea- 
sily obtained, where is the man with 
abilities and resolution sufficient to 
uncier take the expedition. 

“ A collation of the Greek MSS. of 
the O, T. in Europe, is the first of my 
earthly wishes. Why are not men of 
letters men of fortune ? Or why are 
not men of fortune men of letters ? I 
have lately procured an exact catalogue 
of the MSS. at Vienna, which are 26 
in number ; and I daily expect one of 
those at Madrid. My friend there 
has, at my request, been to explore 


the libraries at Alcala ; but could find 
none of the MSS. used by Ximenes in 
his Polyglott edition, except one Latin 
one of the pth century, which I mean 
to have collated in particular passages. 
The same gentleman (a canon of the 
Canaries) is now on a tour through the 
Northern provinces of Spain, for the 

E se oi procuring me further in- 
tion ot the same kind. 

(t Dr. Hales from Dublin assures 
me that Bp. Newcome’s Ezekiel is 
nearly completed; and will soon ap- 
pear. Dr. Goodinge at Leeds has 
been for 9ome years labouring on the 
Pentateuch, and purposes to publish, 
in a short time, the first book. 

“ Although MichaSlis’s Version 
reads well in German, it would not 
at all do in an English dress. It 
would appear by far too free a para- 
phrase to ears so long accustomed to a 
servilely literal version. 

c# I snail be happy to hear from yon, 
when yotl have read the Appendix ; 
and ever am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. Geddbs.** 


Mr. Urban, 


Feb. 1. 


I N this benevolent age, and in Eng- 
land, the dearest home of every 
•charity, there is a fund from which all 
the wants of nature in distress are rea- 
dily supplied. Misfortune of eveiy 
kind, and vice of every cfegsee, finds 
relief or correction, ana it is hardly 
possible to point out the disease of 
mind of hotly that has not in public 
or private munificence an immediate 
remedy. 

But there is one case in which the 
most sacred depository of our mopt 
hallowed rights and choicest blessings 
is greatly deficient, and incapable of 
the gpoa that migh t be done, and in 
this tne wary dissenter has a manifest 
advantage over the Established Church. 

The officiating Minister of the Esta- 
blishment in every parish, be his 
sources what they n ay, be his condi- 
tion rich or poor, is expected to be an 
example of every Cl ristian virtue,— lo 
be charitable in w» rd and deed,*— to 
visit the sick, and t o administer com- 
fort to the afflicted. He must be cha- 
ritable, however, fre m his own house, 
and must deny himself in many cases, 
and perhaps those < earer to him than 
self, not only many comforts, but 
frequently the very necessaries of life, 
if he fulfil the desne of his heart and 
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the expectations of the world. He 
has no certain source on which to 
draw, not to remunerate his offices of 
love, but to reimburse an expense in- 
curred to relieve the wants of others 
at a cert-iin inconvenience and pro- 
bable injuvv or ruin to himself. 

^ I am myself a curate in a large pa- 
rish. I have ten chijdren, ana God 
has been infinitely good to me, — by ri- 
gid but a liberal economy, by the kind- 
ness of friends, by the reasonableness 
and assistance of an exemplary part- 
ner, and from the prudent conduct of 
my children, — I am enabled to live, 
competently supplied with all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and all its rational 
comforts. But when I visit my poor, 
or only walk through the highways of 
my parish, I am obliged to harden my 
heart, or leave my purse at home ; I 
must otherwise abridge that home of 
some of the necessaries called for, or 
of the comforts reasonably expected. 

Pence are now inadequate represen- 
tatives of a charitable disposition, be- 
cause they can do small good where 
the wants of the poor call so largely 
for relief. 

This evil is corrected by the Dis- 
senters, who place in the hands of 
their ministers a fund raised by volun- 
tary subscription, with a double view 
of assisting the brotherhood, and of 
making converts. 

The following anecdote is directly 
hi point : 

A respectable old man in my own 
parish, an inoffensive, pains-taking per- 
son, with decent talents and a kind 
heart, met me some time since on the 
public highway, and as courtesy and 
good manners are due to all men, how- 
ever they may differ from us, in the 
public walk of life, we began a con- 
versation. “ Sir,” said he, “ I am fa- 
tigued ; I have been visiting my poor 
lambs.” “ And I too,” I replied ; “ I 
have been with the afflicted.’ 1 “ Good 
Sir,” said he, u but I have the advan- 
tage over you in this respect; I will 
tell you what I do : at the poor man’s 
dinner hour I tap at his cottage door, 
lift the latch, put in my hand with a 
shilling in it, and desire that he will 
send for a little beer to moisten his 
crust and cheer his heart; this gains 
me a ready admission, and I can then 
‘talk of the Lord,* secure of a willing 
listener.” “This indeed is what I can- 
not do, fbt* I cannot afford to pay thus 

Gist. Mag. February , 1822 . 

5 


for admission. Was I to give a shil- 
ling, or only a sixpence, wherever I vi- 
sit or ought to visit, I should scarcely 
have one left to pay my butcher or my 
baker.” “I know it,” he replied; “but 
in this respect we are wiser than you 
are ; 1 have a purse supplied liberally 
to me, from which I draw all that I 
require for this useful purpose.” 

Now this anecdote by no means af- 
fects the charitable character of this 
very respectable old man, who, inde- 
pendent of his public resources, I have 
always found ready to contribute from 
his private stock for the relief of the 
indigent, and the promotion of any 
public good. But it shows a fact of 
considerable importance ; it points out 
a zeal and industry in the opponents of 
the Established Church, which her 
best friends are careless of, and never 
practise. 

I have no interested view in the fur- 
therance of a similar measure amongst 
ourselves. The Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church stand generally beyond 
suspicion of unworthy motives ; but I 
am persuaded, would the Bishops in 
their Charges to the Clergy, which 
are heard in the ears of the people, and 
always by that class of the people in 
whose hands the institution of such a 
measure might be most properly placed, 
the Churchwardens and Overseers of 
the Parishes around, the happiest ef- 
fects might be expected. 

I would have this matter placed 
upon the securest basis, — no ill-na- 
tured, captious, foolish, or interested 
tongue should have it in its power to 
cast suspicion on the integrity of the 
public almoner. The choice of ob- 
jects, and the manner, if not the mea- 
sure, of distribution, should rest with 
the Minister, whose duty it is to be best 
acquainted with the nature and inte- 
rest of the commission thus to be en- 
trusted to him ; but he should at stated 
periods be required to render a particu- 
lar and exact account of every shilling 
he has expended. 

It is not for power, it is not for pa- 
tronage, it is not for any private inte- 
rest, that I would recommend this 
adoption of a plan to ease the burdens 
frequently placed with little justice on 
those least able to bear them ; — it is to 
create a counteracting power, a means 
of defending the Establishment from 
the encroachments of Dissenters, to 
keep those whom God hath given to us 9 

and 
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[Feb, 


and to check the inroads, not so much 
of proselytism, as of perversion. 

Yours, &c. Clbricus. 


taken the name of Lucy, from & ma- 
ternal ancestor; and Sir William Dujr- 
dale proves it to be paternally descend- 
ed from Gilbert ae Gaunt/ son of 
Mr. Urban, Jan. 8. Baldwin Earl of Flanders, whose sister 

1 HOPE this genealogical table of William the Conqueror is said to have 
the Lucy family of Charlecote, married ; of whom and his descendants 
co. Warwick, will prove interesting to he gives a long account in his “ Ba- 
your correspondent Lathburiensis. ronage of England/' and “ Antiquities 

This family is generally said to have of Warwickshire." N.Y.W.G. 

a Baldwin Earl of FlandersPp 

r 7 

Gilbert de Gaunt.^= Alice, daughter and heiress of Robert son of Hugh Mountfort b . 

Walter c , ancestor to the 
Gaunts* Earls of Lincoln, 
which became extinct in 
female heirs, tempJEdw.I. 


Robert, Chan- Hugh,as8umed=pAdeline, d. of Emma. s 
cellorofEng- the name of Robert Mel- 
land anno Mountfort. lent Earl of 
1158. Leicester 11 . 


= Allan 
Lord 
Percy, 


Roiert, Thurstan of Bel-=Tp Adeline j mar. William de Bristolio. 

ob. s. p. desert, Warwick. ; mar. Richard, son to., Earl of Glqucester. 


Henry, ancestor to the Mountfbrts of Beldesert. 


Walter; 


Thurstan, surnamed de Char lecote.=y =., 


pci 


icely.. 


1 st w. Maud, sister and coheiress to=WilIiam, assumed the narae=Sd w. Isabel, dau. of Ab- 
John Cotele, of Brereuton, Hants, of Lucy®. — r- sol on de A1 derm ones tone. 


WilliamppAmicia, daughter and heiress of William de Furcbes, and heiress to William 

FiU-Warren. 


T 


Fouk.=f=PetroniI. . . . 
i * 

William f . ^Elizabeth . 


William.=T=Elizttbeth A daughter.=Geffery, son of Robert Lascclls. 

1 

1st. w. Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Guy, son of^^Thomas/^Sd. w. Phillips , 
Fitz-Robert. 


_T 


William.: 


T" 


Thomas.-r- Alice, only daughter? and heiress of Sir William Hupford, of Middleton, Salop. 


William.-pElizabeth, daughter to Reginald Lord Grey, of Ruthyn b . 


Gant, Earl of Flanders. Arms : Barry of eight Or and Azure, a bend Gules (Guillim 
says, t{ bendy of six”). Tlie Gaunts Earls of Lincoln bore the same Arms. 

; b Bendy of ten, Or and Az. was his Arms. 
c Wotton calls him Hugh, as well as the youngest. 

He bore, Gules, a cinquefoil pierced of the field Ermine. 

• • This William, who took the surname of Lucy (as Dugdale thinks) from his mother, 
that might be an heir to some branch of the family which was so denominated from a place 
of that name in Normandy. Camden. He bore for his arms, Verry, three ludes hauriant 
Argent, as appears by the impression of one of his seals ; but by another there is nothing 
of verry. The word Luce is derived from the Latin Luqius, and is made use of in heraldry 
to denote a fish called a pike (or jack) full grown. 

/ His arms were, Gules, semd of crosslets, with three lucies hauriant Arg. aa by his seal 
appears. 

S She rc- married with Richard Archer of Tam worth, Esq. From this lady both the 
families of Archer and Lucy arc descended. The Archer arms were, Az. three arrows Or. 

■ b His Arms were. Argent, three bars Azure, in chief three torteauxcs. 
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a 

L_. 


1st w. Margaret, daughter to J oseph=j=W illiam. 
Brecknock. 


j * 1 

Edward.=j=Jane, daughter of Richard Henry. 

Ludlow b Humphrey. 


ph=j=WilIiam. = j = 2d w. Alice, daughter 

| j bu *y- 


to William Han- 


ird.=r=Ja 

r-J_ 


ITT 

William. 

Edward. 


Mary, married John 
Densell, Esq. 


T 


Edmund. Anne.= Leigh. 


Thomas.=pElizabeth, daugliter to Sir Richard Empson, 
of Easton-Neston, Northamptonshire. 

William.=pAnne,dau.ofRichard Thomas. Anne; mar. Thomas Herbert. 

| Ferraor, of Easton, Edmund. Rodegund; mar Betts. 

Northamptonshire k . Barbara; mar. Rich. Tracy, of Stanway, Glouc. 


Thomas k = pJoyce, daughter and Richard. Alice; mar. William Fuller. 

heiress of Thomas William. Mary; mar. Christopher Hales *>. 

Acton, ofSutton,co. Timothy. Jane ; mar. Geo. son of Sir Rob.Vemey, Knt. 
Wigorn m . Edward. Martha. 

Joyce. 

1st w. Constance, daughter and heires8=y=Thomas°.=2d w. Dorothy*, Anne; mar. Sir Ed- 
to Sir Richard Kingsmill of HighClere, I daughter to Ni- ward Aston of Tix- 

Southampton, KntP. | cholas Arnold. hall, Stafford. 


Sir r Pho--y-Alice, daughter and heiress Sir Richard*. William 11 Bp. =pN. N. Robert, 
mas r . I of Thomas Spencer of Cla- George. 

L i ~ 


| verdon, Warwick, Esq. 8 
She Sons. 


of St. Da- 
vid’s. 


Francis*. 


Six Daughters. 


Richard y. Spencer 1 . 


1 Who married, secondly, R. Hungerford, Esq. 

k Ancestor to the present Earl of Porafret : the arms are, Arg. a fess Sable between three 

lions heads erased, Gules. 

1 This Sir Thomas, who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 1665, was in gTeat inti- 
macy with the good Sir John Pakington (grandfather to the husband of the supposed 
Authoress of the “ Whole Duty of Man”), a privy-counsellor and great favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was this Sir Thomas that our bard Shakspeare took the liberty of 
lampooning in a ballad, for his resentment agninst him for his practised dear-stealing. 

m The arms of Acton were, Argent, a chevron between three cinquefoils Gules, 

n Ancestor to the Hales of Coventry. (Baronets.) 

« Knighted by Queen Elisabeth, 1592, in his father’s life-time. 

P Arms of Kingsmill : Arg. crusuly Sab. a chevron Erm. between three fer-de-molincs of 

the second. 

<1 By this wife he had issue Thomas, who died young; and Joyce married to Sir William 
Cook, of Higham, Gloucestershire, Knt. 

r This Sir Thomas was ancestor to the family now residing at Charlccote, of whom in 
December 1786, George Lucy, Esq. departed this life at his seat there. The latest de- 
scendant is the present Rev. J. Lucy. 

• Second son of Sir John Spencer, of Althorpe, in co. Northampton, Knt. Their arms 
were, quarterly, Argent and Gules, in the 2d and 3d quarters a fret Or, over all, on a bend 
Sable, three escallops Argent. 

1 Ancestor to the Lucy's of Broxburn, Herts, Baronets, which title is now considered 
extinct. He inherited the estate by right of his first wife, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Henry Cock, of that place, Knt. The arms were, Gules crusuly Or, three lucies hauriant Arg. 

u The Bishop was grandfather to William Lucy, of Castle-Carv, Somerset, Esq. and of 
George Lucy of Pembroke, Wales, Esq. 

* He left a son Richard, who was married to Rebecca, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Chapman of Wormlev, Herts, Esq. relict of Sir Thomas Playters of Sotterby, Suffolk, 
Bart, who, surviving her second husband, married Sir Rowland Lvtton, of Knebworth, 
Herts, Knt. and died May 23, 1685. 

y Made by his father (who died in 168.9), Chancellor of the Church at St. David’s. 

1 Made Canon and Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of St. David’s, by his father, and 
died at Brecknock, Feb. 1690. 
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Nuga Curiosa. 
(Continued from p. 40. J 

B ETTER arguments can always he 
found in support of truth, than of 
falshood ; and it is the fault of the 
reasoner, if the cause of right does not 
appear, to the greatest advantage. — 
Mucdiarmid's Life of Cecil, I. 20 9 . 

Where the people are well taught, 
the King has ever good obedience of 
his subjects. — Ibid, 210 . 

Stephen Langton, who was A bp. of 
Canterbury in the 13th centuiy, was a 
learned and polite author for that 
age — to him we are indebted for the 
division of the Bible into Chapters. — 
Mosheim. 

The first Concordance of the Bible 
was compiled in the 13th century by 
Hugo de St. Caro, who also com- 
posed a very learned Collection of va- 
rious readings of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin MSS. of the Bible ; this work, 
which he entitled Correctorium Bib- 
lice, is preserved in MS. in the Sorbonne 
Library. — Mosheim . 

The term Transubslantiation was 
first used by Pope Innocent III. at 
the Lateran Council, held A. D. 1215, 
for which John Pungers Asinus af- 
terwards substituted Consubstanlialion . 
— Mosheim. 

The self- wbippers, or flagellants, be- 
gan in Italy, A. D. 12 f> 0 , and propa- 
gated their discipline through almost 
all the countries of Europe. But the 
Emperors and Pontiffs thought pro- 
per to put an end to this religious 
frenzy, by declaring all devout whip- 
ping contrary to the Divine Law, and 
prejudicial to the soul’s eternal inte- 
rest. — Mosheim. 

Innocent III. issued a Commission 
to three Priests to extirpate heresy, 
which they did by capital punishment 
when argument failed, and for this 
cause they were commonly called In- 
quisitors ; and from them the formid- 
able and odious tribunal of the In- 
quisition derived its origin in the 13th 
century. Mosheim. — The futuie In- 
quisitors were chiefly selected from 
the Dominicans. 

The precious stones found in the 
heads ot mountain dragons are said to 
have a transparent lustre, which emit 
a variety of colours, and possess that 
kind ot virtue attributed to the ring 
of Giees, which rendered the wearer 
invisible. These stones are called dra - 
conites, and are taken out of the head 


whilst the dragon is alive, — for if not 
then extracted, they never acquire the 
hardness and form of precious stones, 
because his envy and maliqeav&suoh, 
that the moment he perceives himself 
dying, he takes care to d estro y this 
virtue.— Pliny, VI. 3f. 

But it often happens that thf dragon, 
in spite of the pole-axe and canning 
of ttie Indian, seizes him and carries 
him off to his den, by which jhe makes 
the whole mountain tremble. They 
are said to inhabit mountains near the 
Red Sea .~Appoltonius, 133. 

The learned Asiatics in thpir myste- 
rious rites allotted to the seven terres- 
trial metals the same names by which 
they denominated the seven planets, 
and the same hieroglyphic characters 
at this day equally distinguish both. 
The ring of gold, a proper emblem of 
the Suu, was worn on Sunday j a ring 
of silver, emblem of the Moon, pn 
Monday, — of iron on Tuesday,— of 
quicksilver on Wednesday, — of tip on 
Thursday, — of brass on Friday, — and 
of lead on Saturday. — Berwick, Apol 
173. 

The Persian Gulf abound* with the 
pearl fish ; and fisheries are established 
on the coast 3 of the several islands in 
it. The fish in which pearls are 
usually produced, is the East Indian 
oyster, -as it is commonly though not 
very properly called. — Ibid. \ 86, 

Since Egypt appears to have beep 
the grand source of knowledge for the 
Western, and India for the more East,- 
ern parts of the globe, it may be asked 
whether the Egyptians communicated 
their mythology or philosophy Vo 4he 
Hindus, or conversely. Sir W. Jones 
has stated this, without. his being able 
to draw any satisfactory conclusion.— 
Berwick , Apoll . 13$. 

Lycophron says, that Achillea waa 
nine cubits high j and Quintn? Cala* 
her adds, that nis stature was. equal tq 
that of a giant. — Ibid. 203. 

That water was the primitive ele- 
ment, and first work or the creativq 
power, is the uniform opinion of the 
Indian philosophers (Shr W. Jones)) 
and this corresponds with the Mosaic 
history. — See Gen. u 2 . 

Cicadae- insects, found in various 
parts of the new and old Continent^ 
where they subsist almost whoWy oil 
the leaves of trees, and other vegeta- 
ble substances. The Athenians wqre 
golden Cicadae in their hair, to denote 
their national antiquity, that, like, 

these 
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these creatures, they were the first-born 
of tl 18 earth. Anacreon has an Ode 
a^dre^ed to the Cicada, which, in 
MootrtV beautiful Translation, begins 
tiius: 

« O them of all creations bleat, 

Sw e et Insect,” &c. 

—BA^ufkJc, 37 p. 

Cdbal is derived from the nois? 
made by the trampling of horses’ 
hoofi, KccSqXXn; — horse . 

Smjlus, a town pear Olympia, is 
fendeted illustrious by having been 
made the retreat of Xenophon, where 
he^l 1 Sftf to have written most of bis 
works. — Mitford- 

Pheasants, or birds of Pbasis, were 
confined, it is said, to Colchis before 
the Expedition of the Argonauts, who 
finding these beautiful buds scattered 
on the banks of that river, carried 
them home to Greece j and thence 
tey hnve been brought into Europe. 

The disease of cancer derives ^hb 
Haute from the Greeks, who entertain-* 
ed a dread of it, from a supposed re- 
aenkbkuice to the tenacious forceps of 
the crab-fish ; — while the Romans 
calle^ it lupus, or the wolf, oh account 
6f its malignity'. — Aldis. 

The Romans possessed diamonds, 
hut w^re ignoran t of the means of ren- 
dering them brilliant. A. H, 

Mr. p'RB4K, ^ Feb. 7. 

H AVING for the last 2b years 
been practically employed in a 
fiurtm and experienced the advantage? 
and ^advantages resulting from me 
increased and diminished value of its 
products, I think myself competent to 
offer some reflections upon the present 
Agricultural Distress: and this, in 
my view, appears to be derived from 
die invariable consequence of certain 
(irSncit^es in the sale of commodities, 
whlcn experience will prove to be as 
well founded a? any axiom in mathe- 
matics: 

Whenever the demand for a com- 
modity is greater than the supply, 
there will be a scarcity in the market, 
and a cohaequeht rise in price. If tlte 
supply be over ubundant , the price will 
sink accordingly : dearness and cheap- 
ness being in fact terms expressing 
scarcity and plenty. 

From the increasing demand which 
took place during the war for provi- 
sions for the Army and Navy, and 
also from the increased consumption 
by manufacturers and others employed 


in the various Government contracts^ 
together with the great influx of arti- 
ficial money in Country Bank notes 
— all this occasioned at once a greater 
demand for the produce of the soil, 
with increased facilities of purchase : 
and the grand error of the Agricul- 
turist has been that he assumed the 
rise of price as permanent, and fivod 
accordingly j when experience has 
shown it to be temporary only. 

From the above causes arose also 
the natural tendency to carry into 
practice those improvements in Agri- 
culture, which, with the bringing into 
cultivation thousands of acres of com- 
mons and waste land, have made the 
soil of the kingdom yield nearly double 
the amount of what it did 30 year? 
ago. 

At that time it was generally ad- 
mitted that the produce pf the country 
did not afford sufficient food for its in- 
habitants, and from thence arose those 
societies from which so many improve- 
ments have been derived. 

In regard to protecting prices, so 
long as the manufacturer is secure 
from all foreign interference, it is hut 
fair that there should be an adequate 
prolection to the Agriculturist, and so 
long as he can furnish the markets 
with wheat under 80s. per quarter, so 
long he will enjoy the monopoly. 

But the present Agricultural Dis- 
tress is not confined to this court try 
alone, as appears by the Answer of the 
French Sovereign to the Address of 
the Deputies of the Departments, 
where he says, “ I know the difficul- 
ties which attend the sale of corn, but 
no law can prevent the inconvenience 
which arises from a superabundant 
harvest ; the whole of Europe expe- 
riences it at this moment.' 9 

Such being the case, the Landholder 
must, however unwillingly, lower his 
rents, and not screen himself through 
the farmer. He has had the benefit, 
and mankind the calamity, of a twenty 
years’ war, and he must content him-! 
self, like the Government, with the 
reduced scale of a peace establishment^ 
and not endeavour to involve in long 
and mysterious details a very plain 
case, or too selfishly shift his present 
difficulties, which he will find only 
temporary, upon those who have, dur- 
ing the whole of the war, so largely 
contributed to the increased value of 
his property, — who have so patiently 
submitted to privations, and a novel 

and 
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and galling Taxation, happily now 
done away, — and who have fought and 
Vied to protect that land from which 
he derives all his consequence. 

Yours, &c. Agricola. 


Mr. Urban, Inner 


Temjpleffieb. 8. 
the insertion of 


1 BEG the favour of the 

the following genealogical remarks 
in your useful Publication, with the 
hope that some of your Readers are 
able to remove the doubts which arise 
on the subject. 

In the pedigrees of the antient 
Cornish family of Carmino, Sir Oli- 
ver Carmino, ant. who is also called 
Chamberlain to King Edward III. or 
to Richard II. is said, in some, to have 
married Elizabeth, sisler of John Hol- 
land, Duke of Exeter f and, mothers, 
Elizabeth, sister of Thomas nolland, 
Earl of Kent , and Duke of Surrey ; 
and in the Heralds' Visitations of 
Cornwall, the following note is affixed 
to this match : 

and his wife are buried in the 
Ffgan at Bodmin : she with a coronet, and 
he r jprith his legs across/* 

As no such alliance is noticed in any 
wdigree of the family of Holland, 
Earls of Kent, or Dukes of Exeter, I 
am desirous of inquiring of your Cor- 
respondents if any of them are aware 
if there be any authentic pedigree (ex- 
cepting those of Carmino) in which 
such a daughter is mentioned as mar- 
ried to Carmino; or if they are ac- 
quainted with any other record of Sir 
Oliver Carmino’s having been Cham- 
berlain to Edward III. or to Richard 
II. either when those monarchs were 
Princes of Wales, or after they ascend- 
ed the throne. 

In the pedigrees of Courtenay* Earls 
of Devon, and of Grenville, Earls of 
Bath, the following contradictions oc- 
cur. Sir Hugh Courtenay of Hac- 
combe in Devon (brother to Edward, 
and grandfather of Edward, Earls of 
Devon), is said, in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, to have married “ Maud, fil. 
D*ni Beaumont," as his first wife. 
But in Cleveland’s History of the 
Courtenay Family, she is called “the 
daughter of Sir John Beaumont of 
Shirwell, co. Devon, and his third 
wife.” I have never seen any pedi- 

? ;ree of Beaumont, in which this al- 
iance is given, excepting in one of 
the Lords Beaumont, in Harl. MSS. 
1233, page 101, in which Henry 


Lord Beaumont is said, by Margaret, 
daughter of John Vere, Earl of Ox. 
fora, to have had a daughter Maud, 
married to Sir Hugh Courtney. By 
the daughter of Beaumont, Cleveland, 
Collins, and Edmonstone, make Sir 
Hugh Courtney to have had a daugh- 
ter Margaret, married to Sir Thenhald 


ter Margaret, married to Sir Th ( 
Grenville, the ancestor of the late’ 
of Bath. No such daughter is 


oi xm in, no sucn aaugnter is men- 
tioned in the pedigrees of Courtney in 
the Visitations ; but in that of Gren- 
ville, Sir Theobald is said to have mar- 
ried “ Margaret fil. Hugh Courtenay.” 
Sir William Pole, in his Collections for 
a History of Devon, says, she was the 
daughter of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon, by Elizabeth Bohun, and wi- 
dow of Jonn Lord Cobham, and which 
agrees better in point of time. But 
this is rendered extremely improbable 
by this Margaret, who died on the 2d 
of August 1385, having been buried 
at Cobham in Kent ; and by the in-, 
fieri ption on her tomb merely reciting 
that she was the wife of John Lord 
Cobham, without noticing a second' 
husband. (Vide Weevers Funeral 
Monuments, ed. 1631, fol. 328.) A 
solitary pedigree in one of the Harleian 
Manuscripts makes her to have mar- 
ried Sir Theobald Grenville first, and 
to have had Lord Cobham for a second 
husband. I am, however, inclined to 
deem Cleveland to be correct ; but should 
any of your Correspondents be aware 
of any proofs which would corroborate 
or contradict either of the aboye state- 
ments, they would much oblige those 
who are interested in the genealogy of 
Cornish families, by communicating ] 
them through your pages. H. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I 
have discovered that John Anstis, 
Garter King of Arms*, has written 
the genealogy of the families of Cour- 
tenay and Grenville. Perhaps some 
of your Correspondents can inform me. 
where it may be found, 

Mr. Urban, Feb.g. 

T HE recent case of Mr. Loveday 
and his daughters havingexcited * 
considerable attention both in England 
and on the Continent, a few desultory 
observations on the pernicious conse- 
quences of French education may he 
acceptable to your Readers. 

I have lately returned from a fqm- 

• Noble’s College of Ann. 
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dence in Paris and other parts of France ; 
and as a mother who values the im- 
mortal interests of her children above 
all other things, 1 declare that worlds 
should not tempt me to intrust the 
education of my daughters to a French 
governess. The best that can be hoped 
in. such a case is, that they will ior- 
bemff jnention the subject of Reli- 
gjoHrotheir pupils! yet the mothers 
of tffiae helpless victims, no doubt, 
call themselves Christians, and pro- 
fess to believe their Bible, in which 
they dtp positively commanded to 
at bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord!*' 
They are also told, that “ the fashion 
of this world passeth away,” and yet 
they will sacrifice their best interests 
to the imaginary advantage of a correct 
pronunciation of a foreign language. 

1 think I have judged without pre- 
judice, and 1 am free to declare, from 
every thing that 1 have seen and heard 
in France; that if my daughters can 
acquire only the true Parisian accent 
by & residence in Paris, 1 hope they 
will be for ever ignorant of it Let 
them be at once known for English 
women by speaking the French lan- 
guage witn an English accent, which, 
after all, is the omy evil to be appre- 
hended, and they shall learn, from 
their mother s observation, that they 
have no need to blush for their coun- 


ty- 

I must confess there are few things 
that would more sensibly offend me, 
than being mistaken for a Frenchwo- 
man. I returned to my native land 
with joy and gratitude, but I have 
never ceased to think of the blindness 
and infatuation of my countrywomen 
without serious concern. I greatly 
fear that our peace with France will 
entail more lasting misery on this 
country than a continuance of war 
could nave done. I pass over all the 
evil that may arise to the present race 
from the importation of French man- 
ners, and the adoption of French ha- 
bits. Enough might be said on the 
folly pf our children of a larger growth, 
bat I trust we are safe ; ten righteous 
saved a city once, and we have many 
of true English hearts; “that salt pre- 
serves our country but it is when 
these children who are now growing 

L 'n alienation from their native land, 
1 become wives and mothers, and 


mistresses of families, that the dreaded 
mischief will ensue. What can they 


have to entail or disseminate, but the 
infidel principles which they have im- 
bibed ? Or granting (which I am by 
no means disposed to do) that it is pos- 
sible for them to escape the contagion 
which everywhere surrounds them, 
what can be expected from them but 
total ignorance of the great end and 
purpose of their being,— or what is 
worse, total indifference to it? It 
may seem a bold assertion, but I defy 
any one to reside in France and re- 
turn entirely uncontaminated by the 
unholy atmosphere which surrounds 
him. From a multiplicity of proofs, I 
select one, the first that occurs to me. 
In the hotel at which I for a time re- 
sided in Paris, there was an English 
family, who I thought at first as re- 
spectable from their conduct as they 
were from their rank in life. In a 
short time they grew into all the irre- 
gularities of French manners ; and the 
last Sunday that I spent in Paris, both 
the mother and daughters attended a 
ball given by the National Guard to 
the Royal Family at one of the French 
Theatres. Many, very many instances 
of our countrymen ana women throw- 
ing off all the wholesome restraints of 
their own country occur to me, but 
I will only add, tnat I shall be most 
happy to know that I have induced 
any one to consider this subject in its 
true light. 

Should the present race of thought- 
less and fashionable Mothers, who, in 
their imprudent zeal for unsubstantial 
accomplishments sacrifice the best 
interests of their children, be unmoved 
by the remarks in the foregoing Let- 
ter, the subjoined short extracts from 
the English Law on this subject may 
make an impression on the more cool 
and calculating spirit of the Fathers. 


“ The last duty of parents to their chil- 
dren is that of giving them an education 
suitable to their station in life ; a duty point- 
ed out by reason, and of far the greatest im- 
portance of any. The rich indeed tie- left 
at their own option, whether they will breed 
up their children to be ornaments or dis- 
graces to their family. Yet in one case, 
that of Religion , they are under peculiar 
restrictions ; for it is provided (Stat. 1 Jac. 
I. cap. 4 ; and 3 Jac. 1.), that if any person 
sends any child beyond the seas, either to 
prevent its good education in England, or to 
enter it into or reside in any Popish college, 
or to he instructed, persuaded, or strength- 
ened, in the Popish religion j in such case, 
besides the disabilities incurred by the 
child, the parent or person so sending shall 

forfeit 
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fbrftit am kmked Pound*, which fall go 
(Slat. 11 and 19 Will. III. cap. 4),. to the 
tola tan and benefit of him that shall disco- 
ver the offence. And if any parent (Stat. 
ft Car. I. c. 3)) or other shall send or con- 
vey, any person beyond tea, to enter into, or 
be resident in, or trained up in any priory* 
abbey, nunnery. Popish university, college, 
or school , or house of Jesuits, or shall con- 
tribute any thing towards their maintenance 
when abroad, by any pretext whatever, the 
person both sending and sent shall be dis- 
abled to sue in law or equity, or to be exe- 
cutor or administrator to any person, or to 
enjoy any legacy or deed of gift, ot to bear 
any office in the realm, and shall forfeit all 
hb goods and chattels, and likewise all his 
real estate for life.”— Blackikmis Com. s. 
U p. 450, in chop. xv. “ Of Parent and 
Child .” M. 

♦— 

Maittaire's and the Regent’s 
Classics. 

Mr. U rban, West Square , Feb. 24. 

Y OUR quotation from Drvden’s 
letter, in which he charac- 
terises Jacob Tonson , the bookseller, 
as “ an old rascal*” recalls to my re- 
collection an instance of Tonson’s con- 
duct, which pretty well accords with 
the poet’s description of him, and 
whicn ought not to be unknown to 
the admirers of Maittaire' s Classics. 

■ Those Classics were published by 
that'same Jacob Tonson : and the ori- 
ginal editions (notwithstanding a few 
occasional’ inaccuracies) are certainly 
creditable to Mr. Maittaire’s sagacity 
and diligence. But, in the subsequent 
editions, alas! quantum mutatus ah 
illo ! In these, we no longer recognise 
Maittaire, but clearly enough disco- 
ver Dryden’s “ old rascal*' rrom the 
internal evidence of the volumes them- 
stffVes, it appears certain^ unquestion- 
ably certain, that they were not revised 
oC ifead fdr the press by Maittaire ; but 
that Tonson, having once obtained the 
sanction of Maittaire’s name, and be- 
ing unwilling to incur any further ex- 
pense for editorship, printed the sub- 
sequent editions without his concur- 
rence. Hence they are justly stigma- 
tised by Dr. Harwood ana Mr.Dibdin, 
os “replete with typographic errors 
of which it may here be sufficient to 
quote one notable example from the 
edition of Phscdrus, published in 17^9> 
(.while Maittaire was yet living) viz. 
the omission of this entire line — 


* See vd. XCI. ii. p. 534. 


SinisPra quos in iucerd natura ex tv lit. 
Lib. 2, Q, 16 . 

These spurious editions old Jacob 
gave to trie public as Martial refs ; 
though they oould not, with any pfo- 
priety, be considered as his provnc* 
lions ; since he had not undertaken to 
examine any Manuscripts, to disdoVmr 
any new or improved reading!, Or to 
offer any conjectural emendation*? -but 
had contented himself with adjudtmg 
the text from the printed editions* ex- 
tant in his day, and causing that tfcxt 
to be correctly printed under hisuftvri ‘ 
inspection j which inspection »’ Wing 
withdrawn from the subsequent pub- 
lications, they were no longer Mait- 
taire’s accurate editions, but the inac- 
curate productions of Jacob Tonsob, 
and his blundering printer. 

An advantageous contrast to this 
parsimonious Tonsonism is furnished by 
the proprietors of th£ Regent's Pocket 
Classics , now in the Course of pub- 
lication.— Several of the volumes Hav- 
ing necessarily been reprinted to^saf- 
tisTy the public demand, the publishers 
have cheerfully consented to ioeftr a 
renewed expense for editorship, not 
only a second time, but even a third 
area a fourth. This I assert from my 
own practical knowledge ; as (besides 
otherwise editing for them thirty-seven 
volumes of those Classics) 1 have 
lately produced a third edition of the 
V irgil, and a fourth of the Horace : 
whence the subsequent editions are not 
(like Tonson’s) inferior to the first, but’ 
rather improved by a more minute 
punctuation, calculated to render the 
text in general more easily intelligible. 

While I have the pen in my itaiid, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, to notice ano- 
ther imposition practised bv Tonson' in 
publishing the Corpus Poetatum, as 
the production of Maittaire, though 
Maittaire only wrote a dedication to 
it, as he might have written a prologue 
to another man’s play. The publica- 
tion in question was certainly not edit- 
ed by Maittaire, or by any Latinist , 
but abandoned to the mercy of an ig- 
norant printer, who printed, mbre- 
over, from bad editions, and literally 
copied the grossest and most palpable 
errors contained in them, as 1 have 
clearly shown from several striking 
examples, in my “ Latin Prosody , * 
page 297, third edition. 

Yours, &c. JohnCarby. 

REVIEW 
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t&. The History of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London, from its Foundation: extracted 
, ml <ff Original Charters , Records , Leger- 
books , aiuf other Manuscripts. By Sir 
William DugJalc, ATu/. Garter Principal 
Jftne at Arms. With a Continuation and 
Additions, including the Republication of 
Sir William Dugdale’s Life from his oum 
Manuscript. By Henry Ellis, F. R. S. 
See . 5. A. Keeper of the Manuscripts in 
At British Museum. Lond. Jbl. 1818, 
pp. 500 , Plates. 

WE do not look upon this work, 
without recollecting one of those un- 
happy wights, in that facetious per- 
formance, “ the Miseries of Human 
Life,” tvhich wight fails accidentally 
upon an important thing he ought 
to have done long ago, and finds 
that he has forgotten it. We hasten, 
however, to make the amende honor - 
Me. 

The advantage of Topography upon 
•the County History plan is in no work 
more conspicuous than in DugdaleY 
St Paul’s. Not a vestige of the an- 
tient building remains, (wnich, though 
a matter of little moment, as the New 
Edifice far exceeds it,) still introduces 
melancholy reflections. We think of 
similar fine buildings in many of our 
cities, and deeply regret the contiguity 
of dwelling-houses tnrough the possi- 
ble consequences of fire. Destruction 
would be irreparable. Under these 
circumstances, a model or painting 
becomes peculiarly interesting; and 
such, executed in perfection, is the 
book before us, a work fortunately 
consigned for re-editing to a Gentle- 
man, who had not only the power, 
but the means and inclination of giv- 
ing it the highest possible improve- 
ment. It is got up in an elegant stile, 
and suited to the fastidious taste of the 
age, and worthy its great author. Sir 
Wflliann Dugdalc was the father of 
Topographical Antiquaries, and his 
wprks make the eyes sparkle of his 
Archfeological children. 

The old Church of St. Paul’s was 
a cruciform Gothic building, resem- 
bling Westminster Abbey, but, in our 
opinion, inferior. At least it had a 
more spurious mixture of styles. In 
the centre of the transepts was a lofty 
Salisbury spire. Prints of it are not 

Gnrr. Mao. February, 1 8 99. 
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uncommon. We think it therefore 
more interesting to give the anticnt 
state of a place far less known — the 
Precincts or Church-yard. 

In the first place, there was, in the 
opinion of Sir Christopher Wren, no 
Temple of Diana on the site, which 
he pronounces to have been a large 
burying -place, where Romans, Bri- 
tons, ana Anglo-Saxon9 burnt or in- 
terred their dead. Nine wells were 
found in a row, belonging to a street 
of houses, that lay aslope from the 
High-street, then Watling- street, to 
Cheapside, and on the North side, 
under part of the place where Paul's 
Cross had stood, and nearer the sur- 
face than the Roman remains, flint 
avements were found, supposed to 
ave formed the yards of Citizens' 
houses, purchased by Lanfcmk, for 
enlargement of the Church (p. 132). 
Maurice, Bishop of London, in the 
reign of the Conqueror, in 1083, en- 
larged the streets anear 

“ By purchasing of Laymen’s houses that 
stood there, and almost totally compassing 
the Church-yard with a very strong wall ; 
for the effecting whereof King Henry I. 
about the beginning of his reign granted to 
him part of the ditch, belonging [to the Cas- 
tle, called Palatine Tower, which stood to- 
wards Fleet river] ; and so much thereof as 
might be sufficient to make a way without 
the same wall, which was, I conclude, to be 
that which is now part of Creed-lane and 
Carter-lane ; for in our time a great pro- 
portion of the same wall was standing.” p. 5. 

According to antient custom ( Fo*~ 
broke's British Monackism, p. lfc>) 
there was a school and library, temp. 
Hen. I. “ at the comer of the clo- 
chier,” or bell tower, of which below 
(p. 6). The Deanery, with a Chapel 
annexed, was built within the pre- 
cincts of the Church-vard, t. H. If. 
(p. 7); the latter was walled 13 Ed. I> 
(p. 12). 45 Ed. III. the houses and 
gardens about the Church were de- 
stroyed (p. 62). In 1332, 6 Ed. III. 
on the South side of the body of the 
Church was begun a new Chapter- 
house, with a cloister, where for- 
merly was a garden of the Dean and 
Chapter, and the old Cliepter-house 
adjacent (p. 87). At the East end of 
the Church-yard stood the Gochicr, 

or 
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or Bell Tower, which had a large 
spire, covered with lead, contained 
four large bells, and had an image of 
St. Paul at top. By a quo warranto 
issued 15 Ed. I. 

“ It appears that the ground lying East- 
ward from the Church, wherein at that 
time they had newly begun to bury, was 
the King’s soil ; and that the Citizens of 
London had of antient time held a cer- 
tain court there, called the Folkemot : it 
was certified, that they used to ring a bell 
hanging in this tower, by the sound where- 
of the people were summoned to it." p. 87. 

. Sir William Dngdale says, “this 
is doubtless the place where the School- 
master of St. Paul’s School dwelleth 
at this day.” ( Ibid.) [Query if Sir 
William be correct, for in Bacons 
Historu of Hen. VII. p. 1 29, we are 
told, tnat where the school now stands 
w as a house of the sign of the Black 
Eagle. Rev.'] On the North side, to- 
wards the East end, stood the famous 
Cross, pulled down in lb'43 (pp. 87* 
109). On the North side was a Char- 
nel-house, with a Chapel over it (p. 
89). Near the North door was Ski- 
ryngton’s Chantry Chapel (92). On 
the North side, Eastwards from the 
Bishop’s palace, was Pardon Church 
Haigh, another Chapel, with a Clois- 
ter, over the East side of which was 
a Library (93). Add to this, the Bi- 
shop’s palace, with dwellings for the 
Prebendaries, Minor Canons, &c. and 
three colleges, called Peter College, 
Lancaster College, and Holmes Col- 
lege, residences of Chauntry priests 
(p.390). The Church contained with- 
in its limits more than 3j acres (p. 
6l). Thus the Church-yard resem- 
bled formerly a Cathedral Close, such 
as exists at Wells, Salisbury, &c, in- 
teresting from antiquity of aspect, but 
too irregular and various to have an 
ornamental architectural effect. The 
modem glorious Roman Temple, (for 
it is not an English Church) should 
have stood in an area, as large as that 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and been sur- 
rounded with noble stone -fronted 

I uazzaed houses; streets in a straight 
ine being drawn from the North, 
South, and West doors ; but Sir Chris- 
topher could not get room enough for 
the building itself as he proposed, 
much less ibr its precincts, (see p. 
185) now consisting of houses, of the 
colour and form of brick loaves, stand- 
ing upright. 

Clocks are certainly more antient. 


St. Pauls Cathedral . [Feb- 

than modernizing Beckmann is wil- 
ling to admit. We have here a con- 
tract for a dial, made 18 Ed. 111. 
(A. D. 1344), which dial had the 
image of an angel, pointing at the 
hour both of day ana night (pp. If). 
340). This we conceive to be an In- 
dex or Hand in the form mentioned. 

It is well-known, that Churches 
were formerly used as Market-places, 
Town-halls, and Exchanges. There 
was “ walking, jangling, brawling, 
fighting, bargaining,” &c. in sermon 
and service time (p. g^). Decker 
says, , 

“ The South alley for Usurye and Po- 
pe rye, the North for Simony, and the 
Horse Faire in the middest for all kinds 
of bargaines, me tinges, brawlings, mur- 
ders, conspiracies, and the Font for ordi- 
nary paiments of money.” p. 106. 

The Monument of Sir John Beau- 
champ was mistaken for that of Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, and the 
term “ to dine with Duke Humphrey ” 

“ Applied to persons who, being un- 
able to procure a dinner, walk about and 
loiter during dinner time, had its origin in 
one of the ailes, which was called Duke 
Humphrey's walk.” p. 107. 

There was a door called the Si Qjuis 
door, fiom the first words of advertise- 
ments, “ pasted and plastered up with 
serving men’s supplications,” occ. (p. 
107)- Of these, see Mr. Douce on 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. Lodge ( Shrewsbury Papers, i. 
8) mentions libels being “set upon 
Paul’s door.” 

In the Mercurius Publicus , No. 42, 
Oct. 17 — 24, 1661, we find, that in 
the grand rebellion, the Church-, 
yard was “ made a Market-place, 
and a Market there kept.” 

More interesting matters than we 
have time to specify occur in this 
elaborate and superior book. Buck 
venison was eaten in summer, and 
that of doe in winter, as now. It was 
rendered by tenure, and 

“ The reception of this doe, and buck 
was, till Queen Elizabeth’s days, solemnly 
performed at the steps of the Quire by the 
Canons of this Cathedral, attired in their 
sacred vestments, and wearing garlands of 
flowers on their heads ; and the horns of 
the Buck, carried on the top qf a spear, ia 
procession, round about the body of the 
church, with a great noise qf horn-blowers*” 

p. 12. 

It is little suspected, that custom) 
of the Classical Antients were com- 
mon 
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mon in the Middle Ages. We ueed 
say nothing of the Ganands worn at 
leasts; and Dr. Clarke ( Travels , iii. 
286) from Erasmus, ascribes the horn- 
blowing to the Church being erected 
upon the site of a Temple of Diana, 
a tradition certainly antient, and not, 
in our opinion, satisfactorily disproved 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Xhree goldsmiths were employed to 
woHtfor a whole year upon the shrine 
of Erkenwald (p. 15). Fifteen thou - 
sand:fOor were to be fed in the Church- 
yard upon St. Paul’s day, 29 Hen. III. 

1243], p. 16. Sapphire stones 
(deemed good for curing diseases 
the eye (Ibid). Swans were arti- 
cles of mod (24). The institution of 
Monts de PibU, or Pawn broking, is 
not so modern as has been supposed. 
Mich, de Northburgli, Bishop of Lon- 
don, by will in 136 j (35 Ed. III.) left 
1000 marks to be lent upon pledges 
(p. 25). The shield of John of Gaunt 
was covered with horn, and of singu- 
lar form (p. S3). The cuirass of Henry 
de Lacie, Earl of Lincoln (pi. iii.) 
seemingly of buff-leather, as reaching 
only down to the hips, is not com- 
mon, but cuirasses were of various 
constructions ( Grose , Milit. Antiq. ii. 
249 ). The first Lottery in England, 
of which we have any account, was 
drawn at the West door of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in 1569, and consisted of 
forty thousand lots, at ten shillings 
eacn lot. The prizes were plate. It 
began to be drawn Jan. 1 1, and con- 
tinued day and night till May 6 . — 
In 158() another lottery was drawn, 
the prizes of which consisted of rich 
*and beautiful armour: a house of tim- 
ber and board was erected at the great 
West gate of St. Paul’s for the purpose. 
~In 1612 was another lottery, the chief 
prize of which was 4000 crowns ‘ in 
plate. It was drawn at the West end 
of St. Paul’s. 

The Norman Builders, says Sir 
Christopher Wren, 

“ Valued not exactness ; some inter- 
cdhnnns were one inch and a half too large, 
others as much, or more, too little. Nor 
were they true in their levels.” p. 114. 

The Booksellers, who for the most 
part lived round the Church, used to 
Keep their books in the subterranean 
church of St. Faith (p. 126). Bishops 
used formerly to make presents of 
gloves to ail persons who came to their 
consecration dinners, a custom com- 
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muted in 1678 for 50/. donation to- 
wards rebuilding this Cathedral (p. 
142). A Turkey carpet was in use 
for the Communion table, 7 Ed. VI. 
(A. D. 1552). The only Classicks in 
the Library were parts of Seneca, 
Tully, Virgil, and the Caesars of Sue- 
tonius (p. 393). Queen Anne, in the 
Procession of 1702, was 

“ Habited in purple cloth, as being in 
mourning for the late King Williamlll. 
with her great Collar and George of the 
Order about her neck, and the Garter set 
with diamonds, tied on her left arm.” p. 
440. r 

Here our limits compel us to bid 
adieu to the antient part, which con- 
tains so many bright stars, that our 
view is only that in a cloudy night ; 
a selection of a few. 

The Editor and Publishers also me- 
rit high public approbation for includ- 
ing the modern building and the mo- 
numents of our heroes, which do ho- 
nour to the sculptors. It only remains 
for us to discuss, how far dust does or 
does not contribute to the set-off of 
statues. With respect to human faces, 
dirt, whether in patches or streaks, 
never assumes a picturesque form. 
Now, whether the brown creases and 
patches, upon the prominences, and in 
the cavities of statues, might not oc- 
casionally be carefully swept with a 
very light broom, we leave to those 
whom it may concern, well-knowing, 
in the usual phrase of ladies, that our 
sex has not proper feelings or judg- 
ments concerning dirt; and exercises 
therein an unjustifiable toleration. 
However, our recommendation implies 
consignment of the office only to a 
very careful and trusty person. 

♦— 

16. Archeeologia ; or, Miscellaneous Tracis , 
relating to Antiquity. Published fry ike So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. Fol. 
XIX. Part II. 

THIS Part preserves the erudite and 
instructive character which we gave to 
the first. (See vol. XCI. i. 423.) 

The Part commences with Article 
XXVI. Observations on the antient Mi- 
litary Garments formerly worn in Eng- 
land. By Samuel Rush Meyrick, L L.D. 
— Disquisitions on Costumes without 
plates are, in our opinion, just as ra- 
tional as to substitute verbal pass-port 
descriptions of persons for painted por- 
traits. We will in candour allow, 
that the simple form of a night-cap 

may 
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may be verbally acquired ; but any 
article of dress, where fashion or or- 
nament intervenes, cannot in this way 
be comprehended. We must have it 
subjectum ocutis , and Dr. Meyrick’s 
papers are, in their present state, dis- 
patches in cypher. 

Without disputing the honour of 
figuring away in the Picture-gallery of 
the Archaeologia, we do not tnink that 
the limits of that publication could 
permit Dr. Meyrick to do justice to 
the recondite learning which he has 
displayed upon the subject. That sub- 
ject requires a volume, for Maillot 
( Costumes, pi xx.) has engraved ten 
different kinds of mail , as occurring in 
theBayeux Tapestiy alone. It is fur- 
ther manifest, 1. that particular kinds 
of armour were devoted to certain 
ranks, at least for some ages. 2. That 
specimens ought to be taken accord- 
ing to aera, for the fashions varied. 

But it may be said, that Dr. Mey- 
rick’s dissertation merely implies a no- 
menclature of different parts of mili- 
taiy costume. Dr. Meyrick modestly 
stiles his learned labours conjectures, 
although they are more than probable 
hypotheses, yet, unfortunately no au- 
thor can here claim infallibility. For 
instance, every body thinks that a 
target means a shield only ; yet Maillot 
say® (p- 99) u Taraue. On donnait 
quelquefois ce nom a la cuirasse.” 

We shall not far pursue a subject, 
where it is uncertain whether we are 
right or wrong. Felted corolets are 
very ancient ( Rigaltius , Gloss, p. 2b ? 
Ducange, v. Feltrum ) and Xenophon 
mentions horse-furniture made ot this 
Lana coacta , as the Romans called it. 
It undoubtedly gave birth to the Gam- 
beson. But when Dr. M. (p. 211) 
mentions the slit part of a Saracen’s 
Gambesbn, we refer him to Montfau- 
con’s plate of the first battle of the 
Crusaders against the Infidels in 1094. 
The Corslet is formed of oblong perpen- 
dicular compartments, whether stuffed 
or metallick, connected by horizontal 
bands ; and this we conceive to be the 
slit part turned inwards, which made 
a sort of shield : nor did we ever see 
any thing like Saracen armour on Eng- 
lish monuments, as Dr. Meyrick, p. 
212, affirms. 

Dr. Meyrick says, p. 220, “ in a 
letter of the year 1478, the Hauque- 
ton seems to have taken the form of a 
gorget of plate, covering tne chest. 


&c.” It is centuries older * ; for Bou- 
terouve has published a statue of 
Childeric I. who died about 481, 
where this plate occurs, and misAo- 
mered it the Hallecret, an iron corslet, 
composed of two pieces, and lighter 
than the cuirass. 

Art. XXVII. Observations by Geo . 
Chalmers , Esq . tending to prove spu- 
rious a Scotch Charter , published by 
Selden. Tit. of Hon. p. 846. Ed. 2. 
This paper is elaborate, and renders 
the cnarter very suspicious. One of 
the objections is the use of the phrase 
Teste meipso, which, in opposition 
to Sir William Coke, Mr. Chalmers 
says, occurs in Rymer’s Feed era in 
1 190, and was first used by Richard I. 
It is very true that Mabillon says this ; 
but as the Teste meipso seems only to 
imply the King's full exercise of regal 

g ower, it is probably no test of aera- 
ee the Regency Tract , annexed to 
Poems btf the late Nicholas Hardsnge , 
Esq. p. 243. 

Art. XXVIII. Observations mi 
some Ruins recently exposed in St. Mor- 
tin's-le-Grand, tfc. By J. B. Gardiner, 
Esq. Mr. G. says : 

“ I am of opinion, that the r*g-s tones, 
as well as the fragments of bricks, which I 
have mentioned, were taken from Londott 
Wall, which passed near the spot, or from 
some other Roman budding." P. 258. 


As there was a Collegiate Church 
founded here in 10f>6, the above ac- 
count is very probable ; but Mr. Essex; 
in his valuable paper on building (Ar- 
chceologia, iv. 98-IO&J says, that this 
work, th t pseudisodomum of Vitruvius, 
occurs in all ages in England, having 
been used by the Saxons at Ely, atra 
in King’s College Chapel, t. Hen. VI. 
This fact is not sufficiently recollected 
for wherever such sort of work occurs/ 
it is called Roman, and its subsequent 
use is as little known, as that the zig- 
zag moulding derived its origin. ’from 
imitation of herringbone work (JRsteoft 
ubi supra.). AstothePurbeck'Marbh! 
of p. 2t2, Mr. E. says (p. 104) “ it 
does not appear to have been paed ia 
our buildings before the 12th ©entwiy* 
and to have been disused b 
end of Edw, III.” J; j 

Art. XXIX. An account^ qf jfAtf 
confinement of Henry Wriqffolxy, 
Earl of Southampton, by orjjjfotf 


* We could show it to be 
Grecian, 8cc. ! 
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Queen EUmheth, in 1670, first at the 
house vf Alderman Becker m London , 
and the n at Loseley in Surrey, the seat 
William More, Esq . fyc. #c. com- 
municated by William Bray, Esq. 
Treasurer .— To saddle subjects witn 
State Prisoners would now be deemed 
an enormous hardship, and justly so, 
for it is punishing tne Keeper with 
responsibility or confinement to his 
house. Accordingly Messrs. Becher 
and More soon began to grumble, for 
they could neither visit out nor travel 
(p. 266). In Oct. 1670, the Privy 
Council inquired, “ whether the Earl 
of Southampton came to Common 
Prayer, or not” (p. 267). Mr. Fos- 
broke (Berkeley MSS. p. 203) has 
shown the arbitrary conduct of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, concerning Popish 
servants, but this of the Common Prayer 
was not so intolerant as might be sup- 
posed ; for, under this very same year, 
Fuller says ( Church Hist. Cent. xvi. 
B. ix. p. g7), “ hitherto Papists gene- 
without regret, repaired to the 
publifck places of Divine Service, and 
were present at our Prayers, Sermons, 
and Sacraments;” but in this year 
mnmtt commenced ; and the Earl's 
camftit therein was very properly in- 
njmH ; for faction, not conscience, 
vtot the red instigator. 

Art. XXX. Survey of the Priory 
4f Bridlyngton , so. York, taken about 
the 3 2d Hen. VIII. communicated by 
John Coley, Esq. — This survey is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, because it is exact, 
which Mr. Caley says (and where is 
better authority.?) is not the case in 
general. It ce mains some curious 

linns* * 

- 1 

t ^ Bid. That all the wyndowes of the 
aayd towre [gatehouse] be clerely without 
P. 2?1- 

'This fashion is still preserved in 
Church towers. 

fax* On the North syde of the same 
house to the Priory-warde, be dyvers 
and stable for stnungers.” P. 271. 
:m fashion of apartments for 
grooms, See. adjacent to stables, is still 
also preserved, for these strangers were 
certainly persons of low rank ; superiors 
being lodged over or near the Guest- 
hall m good rooms. 

“ There be in the same staple seven bells, 
Me to be ranges all at one trine, yff it so 
totfOn.” P.271. 

The inference therefore is, that 
ditrewere steeples, which had bells, 
hot adapted for ringing in concert. 
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The account of the Prior's lodging 
is very valuable because rare ; and it is 
far more clear than that of the Abbot's 
at Gloucester. 

“ The Pryor's Lodging. 

“ There standith on the South syde o£ 
the seid Churche, the Prior’s lodgyng, 
wherein ys a hawle, to the whiche hall ledytn 
a stay re of iiii. foote broade, and of xx 
steppys highe, which stayres be on the 
South side of the same hall ; the seyd hall 
conteyneth in length from the skyven to the 
highe deske xviii. pac’s, and in breddith x. 
pec's, and well covered with lede." 

“ It'. At the South ende of die Hawle, 
ys the Buttrie and Pantrie under one Office, 
and on the same ende a Chambre called the 
Audy tor’s Chamber.” 

“ It’. At the same ende of the Hawle, 
and on the West syde, ys a fayre plo’r, or a 
chamber, called the lower som* parlor, ov* 
the whiche som* parlor or chamber ys an- 
other ffayre chamber, covered with lede, 
and adjoining to the same highe chamber 
on the Est syde be tbre lytle chambers for 
servaunts.” 

“ It’. At the South ende of the same' 
Hawle ys the Pryor's kechyn, whiche ys an 
olde kechyn three covers covered with 
lede, and adjoynmg to the same kechyn ys 
there a chamber, called the South Seller*# 
Chamber.” P. 278. 

All these were apartments devoted 
to visitors and servants. See ** Fos- 
broke's Gloucester,” p. 199. The 
Prior’s private habitation is thus de- 
scribed : 

“ It*. On the North syde of the 
hall ys there a great Chamber, where the 
Priour alwayes dyned, conteyning in lengtht 
xx pac’s, and in breddyth ix pac's, well 
covenrd withe lede.” 

“ It’. At the Weet ende of the same 
great Chamber, ys there a proper lytle 
chamber, whiche was the Prior's alepyng 
Chamber, covered w' 1 lede : and ov’ the 
same Chamber ys a garrett.” 

“ It’. At the Est syde of 4 he same 
great Chamber ys a lytle Chappell, with 4 
closett adjoyning to the same.” P. 278. 

In p. 275, we find a large barn 
“ covered with lead,” a custom now 
unknown. 

Art. XXXI. A Dissertation on the 
Lotus of Antiquity. By R. J)uppa , 
Esq. -—We seriously believe, that the 
Longitude and Perpetual Motion will 
be discovered long before the Botany 
and Icthyology of the Ancients are 
ascertained. Mr. Duppa’s object is to 
show, that the Indian plant, known 
to the Greeks by the name of Koa/xof, 
and to us by Nelumbium speciosum or 
Cyamus Nelumbo, was never called 
Lotus by the ancient Greeks or Egyp- 
Digitized by l tians. 
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tians. P. 276. — The fact is, that va- 
rious vegetables were called Loti ; and 
M. des Fontaines, in an elaborate 
Memoir on the subject, maintains, 
that the famous esculent called Lotus, 
was the Rhamnus Lotus of Linnaeus, 
and acknowledges, that he derived this 
opinion from Dr. Shaw, whom Mr. 
Duppa quotes, p. 278 ; and whose de- 
scription is wretchedly imperfect. M. 
des Fontaines concludes with these 
words : “ D’apr&s toutes ces consi- 
derations, il me paroit evident, que 
c’est le jujubier que je viens de decrire, 
qui est le veritable lotus d«s lotophages. 
II est le seul vegetal des contrdes qu’ ils 
habitoient autrefois, qui puisse s’ac- 
corder avec ce qu*en ont dit les an- 
ciens, et surtout Polybe, qui 1’avoir 
observe lui-m&ne.” both Dr. Shaw 
and M. des Fontaines personally knew 
the country; and this adds weight to 
their opinions, whatever may be thqir 
real value. 

Art. XXXII. Extracts from “The 
Booke of the Houshold Charges and 
other Raiments laid out hy the L. 
North and his commandement ; begin- 
ning Jan. 1 , 1575, 18 Eliz. Commu- 
nicated by William Stevenson , Esq . 
F. A. S. 

“ For gTene table carpetts, Wili. vij$. vi d.” 
P. 287. 

Thus tables were covered, as now. 

We suppose the following, in its 
homely old English, was for the espe- 
cial use of the Queen’s Grace, as we 
conceive that Majesty was a rare term 
till the time of James I. ; at least we 
have read as much. 

“ A round basin and ewer, with a piddle- 
pot* of silv r , weighing 57 oz. paid for the 
weight 55. per oz. and 6d. an oz. for the 
fashion.” P. 292. 

Our classical readers will recollect 
the golden pan of the Sella familia- 
rica, satirized by Martial, i. 38, and 
the silver chamber-pot of Petronius, i. 
139. The price for fashion is now 
much augmented. 

“ A hand-gonne, and gonne-powder, 
xxxiu.’* % 

The birding-piece of Shakspeare 
was the Harqueouse. See Ducange, 
v. Archabusium. 

“ A pair of hose for the foole, xiis. 

“ To my piper ij5. vid. 

“ it saddels covered with storks skins, xxis. 

“ Given Ritcherdson on his maraeg, xls.” 

* It is a sad word in the Archseologia. 


Presents from great men to depen- 
dants, upon the marriages of any of 
the family, were common. Thus in 
the Berkeley Manuscripts, we have 
10/. given to John Fitz-Nicholl, 
towards the marriage of Margaret his 
daughter. P. 133. 

Warton notes (Poetry, i. 279)> that 
formerly every thing was bought at 
fairs; here we find grocery, “corants, 
prewens, sugar, &c.” purchased, now 
unusual. P. 295. 

“ Shoes and stocks for the foole, and a 
cap, iiii. xd. 

“ A saddell trimed with velvet, and har- 
ness, for myself, vii/i. X5.” P. 297. 

Saddles were thus enormously ex- 
pensive. See too, Berkeley MSS. p. 
122 . 

“ Hem sed for quailes, xd.” 

We have before 

" Play and Cockepitt, xiijZi.” P. 297. 

Quails were kept for fighting, like 
Cocks. See Douce on Shakpeare . v 

“ A flume of feathers, xxxiiw. iiiid.” 

Of these elegant toys, we have spoken 
at large in a former Review. 

« The footman to man to London, iij5. 
vid.” 

Of the extraordinary feats of running 
footmen, sec Berkeley MSS. p. 204. 

« Velvet, lace, and making of a doblet 
and hose of leather , viiZ. bs .** P. 298. 

We are not to think, that these gar- 
ments were mean, because they were 
made of leather. “ The infanta,” 
says Howell (Family Letters,*. 132J, 
is preparing cloaths for his highness of 
perfumed Amber leather, some em- 
broidered with pearle, some with gold, 
some with silver.” 

“ 3 yards of tawniy, for a carpet for 
littell parlor, xxils. 6d.” P. 300. 

Before (p. 293) we have “ 40 yards 
of tawnie cloth for liveries, at viiidL 
the yerd.” 

Steevens makes tawny-coats the 
dress of apparitors. Tawnycloth was 
in common use for the servants of 
noblemen in summer, with the badge 
of arms on the sleeve. Berkeley 
MSS . p. 188. 

» Adam to cristen his child, txxsS* 

The christening feast was derif^d' 
from that of the Greek and Ranmi. 
nominalia, at which the relatives at- 
tended ; and no doubt was more jfb 
sarded by us, from its connection with 

n 1 * the 
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the Anglo-Saxon baptism anterior to 
Christianity. Oden says (Northern 
Antiq. I. 335; 11.221), “If I will 
that a man should neither fall in bat- 
tle, flor perish by the sword, I sprinkle 
him over with water at the instant of 
his birth ;** and this baptism very soon 
after birth was continued by the Chris- 
tian Anglo-Saxons. (Strutt's Horda , 
I. 77.) in Herefordshire they think 
that by early baptism the child has a 
better chance of life. Christening 
feasts were sometimes carried to 
heights of enormous folly, so as some- 
times to cost a man nearly his whole 
estate. 

In an old MS. quoted by Mr. Fos- 
broke (Gloucestershire, II. 221) is the 
following anecdote : 

“Thos. Hooke ws the owner of the 
ground about Ffornace; he sould most of 
his meanes after this raaner. He had by 
his wife Elinor nineteen children : att their 
christnings tber was great providence, 
which to maintain, a piece of land vtras sold. 
So att die 19 christnings, nineteen prices 
of land was gon. He lived at the King’s 
Head Tavern; and, it is said, lived better 
affter his land was gon, than he did when 
he had it.” 


It is, by the way, a very singular 
coincidence that the name of this pro- 
lific family was Hooke t and that at 
Conway Church is the following Epi- 
taph : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Nicholas 
Hookes of Conway, Gent, who was the 41st 
child of his father William Hookes , esq. by 
Alice his wife, and father of 27 children ; 
who died on the 20th day of March, 1687/* 
(Nicholson's Cambrian Traveller , col. 393 J 

These extracts are creditable to the 
m$i of the name of Hooke or Hookes . 

l ^ Building a bowse over my bowling alia, 
wnU. w ” 

'For bowling there were three sorts 
of grounds, viz. bares , bowling greens , 
Ohcf Close bowling alleys.— Compleat 
dmtstor, p. 34 . 


“ For a garter to were my ring bye (at 
Market) xvid.” 

. In th&Mercurius Publicus, No. 30, 
til 9<— 26, l660, is the following 
aent : 


“ If any person hath taken up a gold 
seal, befajfj a coat of arms, cut in a piece of 
gnkL in. the form of a lozenge, fastened to a 
to tye about the wrist , which 
on Thursday, July 12, neer Wal- 
HdgMPH oase; let the party bring it to 
MR.Mftyfcrd, a bookseller in Westminster 


Hall, and he shall receive the weight of it 
in gold, and a reward for his pains. * 

This fastening of trinkets to the 
wrist was usual before watches were 
worn, as we have observed in a 
former Review^ and from the ad- 
vertisement we *have the now rare 
instance of a she -bookseller, and 
find that stalls were kept in West- 
minster Hall. 

“A clock given to my L. of Lester, with 
a diall, v/f. w." p. 301. 

The earliest clocks merely sounded 
the hours (see Ducange v. Horologium ), 
and these are as old as the Qth cen- 
tury. The addition of a dial, i. e. of 
a lace, with an index or hand, is at 
least as early in England as 1344 
(Dugdale's St. Paul's, l6, 340, ed . 
Ellis). But the hours, halves, &c. 
were not marked by figures and lines, 
as now, but by long or short rays, like 
the modern representation of stars. 
Thus Lightfoot s clock at Wells ; and 
the one engraved in Fosbroke’s British 
Monach ism, from anantient painting, 
the property of Mr. Nichols. 

Art. XXXIII. An Inquiry con- 
cerning the Kings of the East Angles , 
&c. by Tho. Amyot , Esq. 

A learned paper, critically and his- 
torically useful. 

Art. XXXI V. An Account of some 
Discoveries made in taking down the 
old Bridge over the river Teign, &c. 
By P. T. Taylor, Esq. 

The Roman Fosseway ran this way, 
and the old bridge was only partially 
destroyed, and another of later date 
mounted upon it; certainly not so 
monstrous a thing as a Lord Chancel- 
lor said in reference to a pretended 
tenure, “as a fee mounted upon a 
fee.” A near are some fine earthworks, 
engr. pi. XVII. XVIII., and. in our 
opinion, curious specimens or British 
and Saxon castrametation. Athelstan 
drove the Cornish, who had occupied 
this part of Devon, beyond the Tamer 
(p. 311, note e.) Milberdown is a 
fine British encampment of three valla, 
improved in external form and regula- 
rity upon the Roman model. Den - 
bury-aown (pi. XVII.) Castle dike 
(ib}d.), and Castle-field (pi. XVIII.) 
appear to us Anglo-Saxon. It is ma- 
nifest, from Alfred’s fortification on 
the river Parrot, near Athelney, that 
terrace within terrace in a round out- 
line, was their fashion ; and not only 
this, but the earthworks before us cor- 
roborate 
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roborate Strutt’s account of Anglo- 
Saxon Castra-metation ; which, as 
there is a strange confusion among 
writers in appropriating camps, we 
shall here give. The Saxons raised 
the whole surface of their station above 
the common level of the earth, in 
the shape of a keep, or low flat hill ; 
and this keep, instead of banks of 
earth, was surrounded with a strong 
thick wall [such an one appears by 
the flat rim to have surrounded the 
outer vallum of Castle-field, pi. XIX. 
No. C.] within which were built the 
stations for soldiers ; and without, 
round the whole work, was made a 
deep broad ditch, encompassed with a 
strong vallum of earth, on which was 
built an exterior wall, turreted after 
the Roman fashion. They were ge- 
nerally round. (Horda, I. 24 ; Chron. 
of Engl. I. S 19 .) He says, that the 
width of the ditches distinguishes An- 
glo Saxon from Roman camps. 

(To be continued ) 

17. The History and Antiquities of the 
Collegiate and Cathedral Church of SL 
Patrick near Dublin, from its Foundation 
in 1190 to the year 1819, comprising a 
Topographical Account qf the Lands and 
Parishes appropriated to the Community 
of the Cathedral and its Members. Col- 
lected chiefly from original Records . By 
William Monck Mason, Esq. 4 to. fp. 
478. 

FOR the warm-hearted, honest, and 
often noble-minded natives of Ireland, 
we entertain the highest esteem ; and, 
as British subjects, we admit their 
undeniable right to perfect equality 
with Englishmen. Tneir present un- 
happy differences in character are 
chiefly archaisms. It appears plainly, 
by numerous passages of this work*, 
that the Aborigines of Ireland were 
after its conquest treated by the Eng- 
lish colonists in the same manner as 
the natives of Botany Bay are at 
.present; left to live as pro arbitrio , in 
their mountains and fastnesses, not in- 
corporated with the victors by civiliza- 
tion, as under the Roman policy. To 
this neglect may be attributed many of 
the subsequent rebellions and civil 
wars whicn have since distracted this 
unhappy country, and burdened' us 
with enormous expence and vexation. 
Even so late as the Restoration, there 
were districts unknown to the Eng- 

* Every body has read of the “ English 
and Irish Pales.” 


lish (p. 56). Castles for parsonages 
were annexed to church livings (57^ . 
The dues in the vicinity of the Irish 
territories could not be collected (66). 
The Mendicant Orders in 1317 preach- 
ed against the rights of the King of 
England over his Irish subjects (p. I IQ). 
In 1476, the benefices and possessions 
of the members of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral 

“Lay for the moat part in parts subject 
to the power of Irish enemies and English 
rebels , and they could not obtain English- 
men to farm the same; it was therefore 
enacted, that notwithstanding any previous 
statute to the contrary, they should have 
liberty to lease their lands and tithes to re- 
bels or enemies, or any other persons, with- 
out impeachment for the same.” P. 188 . 

Now had this step been taken at the 
conquest, we should have heard no- 
thing of the troubles of Ireland; for 
the endowment of barbarians with 
private property is the first mode to 
inculcate a regard for law and civiliza- 
tion, without which the former frtui- 
not be maintained. Instead of these 
conciliating measures, we find so late 
as 1514, such exasperating enactments 
as this, — “That Irishmen by nation or 
blood should be excluded from being 
members of this Cathedral.” (p. 145.) 
It is well known, that where property 
is recognized, there must be a large 
class of society which can have -no 
share in it; but that such property, 
through the excellent consequences of 
occupation and private right, becomes 
more than sufficient in production for 
the maintenance of the whole commu- 
nity. The floating class described is 
and has always been troublesome, un- 
less it be kept in employ. In former 
times it has congregated and occasion- 
ed wars, formed the mass of soldiery 
under ambitious chiefs, or become 
banditti. Peaceable employment moat 
be found by the people or state ; for 
this is the onlv means by which such 
class can safely derive support under 
the establishment of property. Now, 
in what manner landed property is re- 
gulated in Ireland, and now little the 
people are civilized by being occupied 
in pacific avocations, we knew to oar 
sorrow. We maintain, upon obvious 
principles, that if a man has properly, 
v tie is bound to see the poor eraplayea; 
and if he is negligent in this respect, 
as arc, we conceive, the Ab 9 eftWes»of 
Ireland, we are of opinion that Go- 
vernment ought to tax them accord- 
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ingly, and employ al! who apply for 
work, upon the roads and draining 
the bogs. We see not a shadow of 
equity in the proprietor of an English 
estate being compelled to pay poor- 
rates, and an Irish landholder being 
exempted from the better plan of con- 
tribution and obligation for the employ 
of the indigent population. If this 
tax be objectionable, let him have the 
power of exonerating himself by em- 
ploying them on his own account. At 
all events, the present system in Ire- 
land is as disgraceful to tnat fine coun- 
try, as would be that of the gypsies 
universalized in Great Britain. The 
present tenures of renting and occupy- 
ing land should be altered or destroyed 
so far as they are politically mischiev- 
ous; and education and work, as in 
England, be substituted, as a better 
and more efficient means of subsist- 
ence and civilization. From these 
points of high moment, which vari- 
ous passages in the book, more than 
we nave quoted, forced upon us, and 
which are interesting in the present 
limes, we proceed .to other subjects, 
reserving that of Swift to a second 
notice. 

“ The Members of the College [of May- 
noojh, anno 1*91] were prohibited gene- 
ral/ from going to market to buy corn upon 
•uy occasion, however urgent, even for feasts 
or charity.” P. 63 , note . 

This was a rule, among others, for 
preserving the discipline of the Col- 
lege. Why it was made we are not 
informed. 

In p. 83 we have an account of the 
Guild of St. George. Our Antiquarian 
friends will recollect the very curious 
pageant of this Saint, taken from the 
Chain-book of Dublin, and printed in 
ihe Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1788- 

In 1678 the Vicars Choral were ad- 
monished not to wear swords in the 
precincts, and in 1692 ale-house-keep- 
ers, players, and dancing-masters, are 
prohibited from filling the office, p. 
91. VVe shall explain these passages. 

A Proclamation of Charles ll. pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence , No. 40, (Sept. 4, to Oct. 1, 
t&SO} mentions great mischiefs hap- 
pening by “ Pages, Footmen, and 
Lacquies wearing swords.” As to the 
•econd passage. Dancing-masters were 
-Bctffecftis. The Kingdom's Intelligtn- 

Dtfrr. Mao. February , 1829. 
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c er. No. 24, June ft— 15, 1663, speak- 
ing of the rejoicings at Edinburgh, 
upon the Restoration of Charles ll. 
has this paragraph, “ Six Dancing - 
masters were placed upon a stage, 
erected in the Market-place, to give 
the people a divertisement.” 

They who doubt the reality of the’ 
fifth 01 November plot, may find some 
collateral support of their opinion in 
the following circumstance, that Gun- 
powder was Kept in a cel'ar under an 
old hall in the Castle. P. 108. 

The fabricks of Cathedrals were for- 
merly supported in repair by voluntary 
contributions from the produce of the 
land. P. 71. 

“ 1562.— On tbe 8th of July the Queen 
sent an order, requiring all persons to as- 
sist the proctors of this church in collect- 
ing honey, fruit, and other things, which 
bad been paid from the earliest period of 
time from all parts of the province, to the 
Dean and Chapter, for the use of this Ca- 
thedral ; these, being either duties reserved 
in their leases, or benefactions of the pious 
in antient times, were to be applied to the 
repair of the church.” P. 1 65 . 

It appears that charges of witchcraft 
and heresy were antient method# hy 
which the Spiritual overcame the Tem- 
poral Powers, when the latter protect- 
ed enemies. Thus the institution of 
the Inquisition was no novel policy; 
only an antient mode converted into a 
State Engine : 

“ At this time [1325] lived in the dio- 
cese of Ossoryc, the Lady Alice Kettle, 
whom the Bishop [Ledrcd] cited to purge 
the fame of inenanting and witchcraft ob- 
jected to her, and to retronilla and Basill 
her complices.” “They charged her mightily 
to have caraall conference with a spirit call- 
ed Robin Arrison, to whom shee sacrifized 
in the high way nine redde cockes, and nine 
peaeockes eyes ; shee swept the $tre£te$ Q ( 
Kilkenny betweene compline and twilight, 
raking all the filth towards the doores of her 
sonne William Outlawe^ murmuring the^e 
wordes, 

4 To the house of William my sonne, 

Hye all the wealth of Kilkenny towne/ 

At the first conviction they abjured and 
accepted pennance, but were very shortly 
found in relapse, and then Petronilla was 
burned at Kilkenny ; the other twavne could 
not be had : shee at the houre of her death 
accused the said William as privy to their 
storccryes, whom the Bishop held in du- 
rance nine weekes, forbidding his keepers 
to eate or drink© with him, or to speak# 

with 
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with him more thin once in the day ; by 
procurement of Arnold le Power, then 
senischall of Kilkenny, hee was delivered, 
and oorrupted the senitchall to vex the Bi- 
shop, which he did, thrusting him into pri- 
son for three mcmeths. In ryfling the clo- 
set of Alice, they found a wafer of sacra- 
mental bread, having the devil's name stamp- 
ed thereon, instead of Jesus, and a pype of 
oyntment, wherewith shee greased a staffs, 
whereon shee ambled through thicke and 
thinne, when and how shee listed. This 
businesse troubled all the clergy of Ireland, 
the rather for that the Lady was supported 
by noblemen, and lastly conveyed into Eng- 
land, since which time no man wotteth what 
became of her." 

It appears pretty manifest, that this 
matter originated in a contest for power 
between tne clergy, led on by the am- 
bitious Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, on 
the one hand, and tne civil govern- 
ment on the other. Pp. 120, 121. 

The enormous expence of fine 
Church windows in anticnt times may 
be estimated by the following circum- 
stance. 

“ Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, in 1326, 
constituted the celebrated East window of 
Kilkenny Cathedral, for which the Pope's 
Nuncio offered, in 1645, the sum of 700k 
This magnificent work was afterwards de- 
stroyed in the rebellion." 

The following wa9 a curious regula- 
tion concerning Beggars. 

At the early period of the Reforma- 
tion the Mendicant Fryers were bit- 
terly attacked, and Archbishop Alex. 
4e Bykenore, in allusion to them, is 
said to have preached warmly against 
the sin of Sloth, in consequence of 
which 

“ The Mayor of Dublin would not suf- 
fer an idle person to beg within his liber- 
ties, but only those who spun and knitted 
pis they went to and fro, which kind of ex- 
ercise the begging Friars were obliged to 
Imitate, for fear of the Archbishop's or 
ttie Mayor's censures.? P. 135. 

Salt-cellars were useable as chalices. 

“ In 1471 Archbishop Tregury bequeath- 
ed two silver salts gilt, with covers, to be 
used as chalices in the Cathedral at the ce- 
bbration of the Lord's supper." P. 187. 

The following nuisance, occasioned 
by Tanners, has been long removed. 
In 1493 the 

“ Two streams [of the Podcll river], 
which of old time flowed without any im- 
pediment on either side of St. Patrick- 
street, were then choaked up, partly by the 
inhabitants throwing into it tbeif filth, and 
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partly by tanners making dams and sluices 
thereon, in so much, that of late years, 
the Church and College had been surround- 
ed by water, to its great kart and damage.** 
P.141. 

Neither Pirates, nor the native Irish, 
in 1527, had any idea of shunning the 
plague. 

“ The English power in Ireland was 
then at its very lowest ebb ; the Citizens 
[of Dublin] dared scarcely to venture 
without their walls on the Southern 
side { the neighbouring towns and villages 
purchased that security, which those of 
their own nation were unable to give, by 
paying black-mail to some powerful Irish 
cmef; even the North side was not safe 
from the incursions of the Irish, who used 
to descend from their mountains at night, 
and crossing the river, close to the city, 
would enter into Fingal, at that time the 
granary of Dublin, ana, driving before them 
flocks and herds, retire before morning to 
their fastnesses in the glens of the adjoining 
mountains. It would be foreign to the 
present purpose to dilate more upon this 
subject here. I will, however, insert Che 
two passages to which I allude; the one 
exhibits a frightful, picture of the city's 
interior, whilst visited by (he plague ; the 
other informs us, that in addition to other 
calamities, its port was, at the same tope, 
infested by pirates. 

“ Item, de ii d. solutis Johanni Sextyn 
pro expulsatione infinnorum, et pro cus- 
todia portae S. Patricii x. diebus ab In- 
gressu infirm onira, tempore pefctilentiae ; 
et de ivd. solutis uni viro, qui sepelivit 
unum, mortuum de pesteet ddoceratum cum 
can i bus. [The other Item merely mentions 
the Pirates being off the Port.] P. 145. n. a. 

The selfish tyranny of Popery 
m well exhibited by the following 
simple incident. Mary dissolved the 
Grammar School founded by her bro- 
ther King Edw. VI. (P. 157.) 

We have heard of Apprentices at 
the time of the Reformation hiding 
bihle6 under their pillows, like novels; 
and we find a similar curiosity here : 

“ 1559. Dr. Heath, Archbishop of York, 
sent this year a large English tuble to the 
Dean and Chapter, to be placed ou a read- 
ing desk in toe middle of tbe choir. He 
conferred a like favour on the Cathedral of 
Christ's Church. It was very observable 
upon this occasion, saith Ware, how much 
all the people of the city were pleased wkh 
the prospect of having free use of the Scrip- 
tures, for they came in vast crouds to both 
Cathedrals, at time of divine service, to beau 
it read, and many, before and after service, 
shewed great impatience to read in the hi* 
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bU themoelveo, and the curiosity of people 
herein could not be satisfied until the year 
1566, when John Dale, a Dublin Book- 
seller, imported some small bibles from Lon- 
600 , of which, in lew than two years, he 
•old seven thousand copies.** P. Ids. 

The first clock was put up in Dub- 
lin in 1560 (p. 164). 

In p. 166 we find an instance of 
jQneen Elizabeth’s habit of taking 
up and .promoting handsome men . 

€t 1671. Two dignitaries of this Ca- 
thedral, Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor, and 
^ohnKerney, Treasurer, distinguished them- 
selves about this time by the introduction 
of Irish types; they procured an order from 
the government for printing the Common 
Praver in that language, and likewise that 
• (Church should be set apart in the chief 
town of each diooess, where the liturgy 
should be read in that language, and a ser- 
mon preached, by which means many per- 
sons were converted to the Established 
ch; the first book printed in this 
ge, with Irish characters, was a Ca- 
8 , written by this Kerney.” P. 170 . 

It is well-known, that antiently the 
Crown, used to employ Clergymen in 
forensic, diplomatical, 'and civil offices 
of the State ; and salary them, as also 
Laymen, by means of Church bene- 
fit^. It appears, from p. 170, that 
this abuse, with regard to the latter. 
Was managed' by means of the Arch- 
bishop x>f Canterbury granting dispen- 
fations from taking orders and resi- 
dence. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
says Mr. Lodge ( I Hus trot . Brit. Hist. 
ii. 811), u The prospect of our mo- 
dern foreign commerce began to dawn, 
which the Nobility mingled in. Mo- 
ney was scarce, and the persons called 
Merchants were generally factors to 
the men of landed property, who 
owned the great mass of wealth.’* Ac- 
cordingly the Queen encouraged it. 

“ The conduct of the Lord Chancellor 
[Gerrard] was highly approved of by the 
Queen : in her letter to the Lord Deputy, 
of the 19th of May following, she highly 
commended him, and granted him licence 
to transport yam, notwithstanding the sta- 
tute r p. 173 . 

Immense is the mass of information 
which Mr. Mason has compressed in 
this commencement of his Quarto; 
and we shall next see that as he is 
an excellent constructor from record 
of bones and muscles for his Topogra- 
phical Body, so he can equally well 
give it confirmation, grace, and beauty. 
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by means of Biography : more especi- 
ally that of Swift. 

(To be continued.) 


18. Les Pokes Anglais et les Auteurs dt 
- 1’ Edinburg Review, Satire traduite de 

I’ Anglais, de Lord Byron, par L. V. Raoul, 

Prqfesseur a t University de Gaud ■ 

Gand , dt Vimprimerie de A. J. Bounin. 

1891. 8 vo. pp. 130. 

THE public have of late years so 
attentively regarded the politics of 
France , as to overlook her literary 
claims, and the few hints which have 
been communicated on this subject 
are the result of hasty travels*. So 
tardy have its advances been on this 
side of the channel, that were they, 
whose business it is to inform us, 
questioned as to its state, they would 
probably represent it as a miserable 
collection of ribaldry, flimsy discus- 
sions on temporary subjects, and pi- 
rated editions of popular English 
works. Nor is this ignorance a mat- 
ter of surprise : such are the importa- 
tions of our tourists, and, together 
with caricatures and toys, represent 
the productive genius of that countiy 
in all its branches. Our views are di- 
rected to higher objects ; in our pages' 
the historians of Prance have been 
already mentioned, aiid we hope here- 
after to notice her antiquaries, her 
bibliographers, and her poets : the 
names ot D’Hancarville, Guybt, Peig- 
not, and Raoul, deserve all the praise" 
that periodical criticism can bestow, 
towards diffusing their labours and* 
their merits. 

Apart from such considerations, the 
poem now translated is one of those 
few minor compositions which de- 
serve to encounter Time iii all lan- 
guages and in all countries. The* 
names which it commemorates render 
it curious, and the lessor*, it enforces^ 
useful ; it may serve a warning to 
Poets, to think before they utter, and 
to Critics not to deride the anxieties 
of authors whose replies are the se- 
verest attacks. The causes by which 
it was produced are well known : Lord 
Byron, in 1807, published a volume of 
poetical effusions, entitled “ Hours qf 
idleness)* which was harshly treated 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers ; his 
lordship retorted on them with a se- 

* Lady Morgan and her France for ex- 
ample. Mr. Dibdiu’s Bibliographical and An- 
tiquarian Tour forms a pleasing exception. 

verit* 
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verity unexampled since the days of 
Pope (if we [except the personalities of 
Churchill and the neglected satire of 
Christopher Smart), and saw the me- 
rits of his work and the justness of his 
cause acknowledged by a rapid de- 
mand ; but, while the fifth edition 
was preparingior publication, thought 
proper to suppress it, since which 
time the public has been supplied 
with spurious editions, printed both 
at home and abroad *. Paraphrase, 
however, was a source from whence 
no one expected this poem in its ge- 
nuine shape (how grateful to the sub- 
jects of its satire we cannot pretend to 
say). M. Raoul has judiciously print- 
ed the original English on the alter- 
nate pages, thereby conferring a dou- 
ble favour on his readers. His Trans- 
lation is inscribed to a public charac- 
ter in the following dedication, which, 
for concise and elegant compliment, is 
without an equal : the justice of his 
eulogium can only be known to his 
countrymen : 


“ A Monsieur Ch. le Cocq, de Tournay, 
Membra des Etats-Glnlraux de Royaume. 
Monsieur, Si j'avais connu un citoyen plus 
distingul, un meilleur ptrc de famille, un 
ami plus franc, un juge plus &lairl des ouv- 
rages de I'esprit, ce n est pas & vous quc 
j*aurais dldid cet opuscule. — Votre devoud 
et affection^ concitoyen, Raoul. 1 * 


In the requisites of a translator, M. 
Raoul is by no means deficient: to 
adopt satire to a foreign language is 
not an easy task, and the difficulty in- 
creases in proportion to the excellence 
of the original ; descriptions may be 
copied, and stories faithfully rendered, 
but personal remarks and allusions to 
passing circumstances scarcely admit 
of felicity : thus the choice of liis sub- 
ject was unfavourable, but having en- 


tered into it with the enthusiasm of a 
poet, he seldom sinks below expecta- 
tion, and frequently rises above it. 

The poem commences with an 
abruptness peculiar to Satire, and 
whicn in tnis instance is borrowed 
from Juvenal ; that, and the succeed- 
ing invocation, possess great .spirit, 
and a spirit which the diffusive ge- 
nius of French poetry was unable to 
catch : the version, however, will not 
be mad without pleasure: 

“ Still must I hear, &c. &c. 

u Faudra-t-il plus long-temps me fkire vio- 
lence ? [silence, 

Faudra-t-il plus long-temps, dans un l&che 
Entendre, du refrain de ses aigres couplets, 
L’enroue ******* remplir les cabarets ? 

Qudi done ! aurais-je peur de voir k me* 
ouvrages [outrages. 

Nos censeurs d’ Edimbourg, prodiguant les 
Dans leur docto revue, aux yeux de Punivera, 
Caloronierma muse et d^noncer mes vert ? 
Non, non ; e’est & man tour de parler et 
d’ecrirc : 

Sots Icrivoins, tremblez ; j’embrosse la sa- 
tire. 

Toi que la main de rhomme emprunta 
d’un oiaon, 

Pour peindre la pensde et servir la rakon ; 
Noble present des dieux, arrochd d’un bout 
d’aile, [nouvclle, 

Qui, prenant sous nos doigts une tan ne 
To uj ours pr£tc & tracer tous les genres 
d’ecrits, 

Es le grand instrument de noa petits esprits, 
O plume ! que ta gloire aux mortals en im- 
pose ! [prose, 

C’est toi qui d’un auteur gros de vers et de 
Par un secours heureux soulageant le cer- 
veau, 

L* aides k mettre au jour un chef-d’oeuvre 
nouveau : 

En vain avec mdpris lea belles nous ddkis- 
sent ; 

En vain de traits piquans les Zoiles nous 
blessent ; 


* these circumstances are thus alluded to by the author of a spurious third canto to 
Don Juan:” 

“ The world loves satire— people too admire 
Lords that can write — then came there forth abroad 
The Pozms or a Minor, something new. 

Though scoffed at by the Edinburgh Review. 

“ At English Bards and Scotch Reviewers then 

He raged like one from Bedlam’s walls let loose, 

And tried to point a keen and desperate pen 
Well charged with gall, with anger and abuse — 

But might have spared his pains — the Northern men, 

Like others, cared not for his spiteful muse. 

So weak his Song, his Satire so ill aimed, 

That even himself was of the trash ashamed.” P. 15 ). 

The author appears to have trusted principally to his invention for the facts mentioned 
in tlie latter stanza. 
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Habil 1 dissiper ce chagrin d'un moment, 
•To sab Hatter l’auteur et consoler I’am&nt : 
•Qne de noma inconnu ton travail rend c£lfe- 
bres l 

Que d’dcrivains obseurs tu tires des tlnfcbres ! 
Qoe d’dtats, de metiers tu reroplis tour 1 tour ! 
£t pourquoi ? pour te voir l I'lcart quelque 
jour, 

Aprfes avoir tracd tant de savantes pages, 
R&egude en un coin' avec tous nos ouv- 
rages.” 


Hie following lines, as they gand 
in the original, have become prover- 
bial, but have woefully suffered in 
translating: the best in the passage, 
“believe a woman or an epitaph,” has 
fared more hardly than any of the rest: 
“And shall we own such judgment ? no — 
as soon 

Seek roses in December, ice in June,” 8cc. 


“ Quoi ! des juges pareils auraient le 
privilege . . . . ! 

Non, non ; j'frai chercher les roses sous la 
niege, 

D% la glace en juillet, du bon sens dans nos 
vers j [pervers j 

Je crotrai qu'il n’est plus de coeurs faux et 
Qoe tout est vdritd dans nos dpithalames, 
Dans nos inscriptions, dans les pleurs de nos 
femmes , 

Phitdt que d’^c outer de semblables cense urs, 
£t que de les laisser, dans leur lAcbes noirceurs, 
Faissant passer mes vers par leurs coeurs ou 
leurs tdtes, 

En corrompre le sens ou les rendre plus 
Mtes.” P. 13 . 


A translator’s deviations are seldom 
successful ; like Hamlet's clowns, they 
should * say no more than is set down 
for them.* M. Raoul is apt to wan- 
der, but his version of the elegiac lines 
on Henry Kirke White are more than 
usually fortunate in their flights. His 
Tivresse de la science is neither happy 
nor authorised, and the * mains hideuses ’ 
of Death by no means improve the 
lines to which they do not belong : 
with these exceptions, they contain 
much to praise. 

“ Unhappy White ! whose life was in its 
spring,” &c. 

“ White ! 6 destin cruel ! ta vie i son 
aurore, 

Dlj& belle d’espoir n’dtait qu’en fleur encore, 
Et ta rouse naissante, en son essor joyeux, 
A peine commensait k planer dans les cieux ; 
Soudain la mort accourt, et, de ses mains 
hideuses, [teuses. 

Detruit de ton printerops les promesses flat- 
0 combien ton trdpas dut nous causer de 
dcuil, [cercueiy 

Toi dont Tardeur d’apprendre a ereu&e le 
Hrias ! de la science, objet de ta tendresse. 
Ton ccsur impatient a trop goCttd l’ivrcsse ; 


Elle a para trop belle & tes regards s&luits. ' 
Du champ qu’elle a semd la tombe k tous les 
fruits. 

Oui, ton propre talent fut l’arme eropoison- 
nie 

Qui fl^trit, qui tranchit ta noble destinle ; 

C’ est lui qui t’immola. Tel, aux champs de 
l’Ether, 

L’aigle, monarque altier des habitans de 
l’air, [chire, 

Atteint par le chasseur d’un trait qui le dd- 
De I’Olympe en tombant abandonne l’em- 
pire. 

De ce fer empennd qui lui brise le coeur, 
L’aspect le fait frdmir de rage et de douleur ; 
Mais ce qui de sa mort redouble ramertume, 
C’est de se voir jpdrir par cette mdme plume 
Qui couva ses aiglons, et qui vient dams son 
done 

Au lieu de le servir, s'abreuver de son 
sang.” P. 87. 

Occasionally the translator mistakes 
the sense of his author, and in one in- 
stance so as to add to the poignancy of 
the satire : 

“ Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer, 
and sometimes 

In gratitude thou’lt praise his rugged rhymes. 
Smug Sydney too thy bitter page shall seek. 
And classic Hallam much renown’d for 
Greek.” 

“ Herbert du fils d’Odin chanters la 
roassne : 

Ses vers sont rocailleux et le public en sue ; 
Mais, puisqu’il est des tiens, tu dont pencher 
pour lui ; 

L’agreable Sydney t’offrira son appui ; 
Hallam apportera tout legrec. quilpossede,” 
&c. P. 55 . • • . 

Sometimes he inserts ideas of his 
own, by which the sense is consider- 
ably improved ; the substitute in the 
following lines for 

“ Swains ! quit the plough, resign the 
useless spade.” 

“ Quittez pour Apollon Cdr&s et Tripto- 
Ifcme,” 

l9at once poetical, classical, and hap- 
py. But emendation is not always at- 
tempted with success, 

“ That ever glorious, almost fatal pay. 
When Little’s leadless pistol met bis eye. 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing 

“ Ces deux illustres chefs du peuple qui 
rimaille, [m&rmaille, 

De Bow-street sur leurs pas entrainant la 
Parurent, au milieu des bravos prolongds, 
Avec des pistolets qui n’dtaient pas 
charges.” P. 51 . 

One further specimen shall close 
our extracts ; it is unquestionably the 
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most literal and interesting passage im 
the poem : 

4t To the fam’d throng now paid the tri- 
bute due, 

Neglected Genius ! let me turn to you !** &c. 
“ Maintenant qu’&ux auteurs dont four- 
mille notre Age, 

J’ai rendu franchement un aolennel homage, 
Dieux des beaux arts, 6 toi qu’ils ont tent 
outrage^ ! 

Pennets que dans mes chants ton culte soit 
vengd. [gdnie. 

Viens, reprends, 6 Campbell ! les ailes du 
Quel pofete sensible 1 la vraie harmonie, 

Si le gofit des bons vers pouvait renaitre 
encor, 

Tenterait vers le Pinde un plus sublime essor ? 
Harraonieux Rogers, reprends aussi ta gloire ; 
De tes succts pa&sls rapclle la me'moire ; 
Qn’k ce doux souvenir ton espoir enflammd, 
Redemande k ton luth son mode accoutumd, 
£t vengeant d’ Apollon l’autoritd supreme 
Honor i ta patrie en t’honorant toi-m^me. 
Quoi done ! la podsie dtaignant son flam- 
beau, [beau ? 

Est-elle avec Cowper descendue au tom- 
El plongde 1 jamais dans un deuil tacitutne, 
Ne peut-elle un instant s’dloigner de son 
uroe, 

Que pour venir jeter en passant quelques fleurs 
$ur Burns, cet autre objet de ses vivras dou- 
leurs ? 

Non ; malgrd le mdpris acquis 1 juste titre, 
Aux sots dont j’ai fldtri les noms dans cette 
epitre ; 

JEn dipit de ces font qu’on voit mourant 
de faim, [pain, 

Rimer pour un habit ou chanter pour du 
le culte d* Apollon conservant quelque lustre, 
Compte encore parmi nous plus d’on auteur 
illustre, 

This d’un barde immortel dont les rimes 
sacs fiurd 

Nous plaisent d'autant plus qu’on y trouve 
raoins d’art, m 

Et qui pensant toujours comme on les voit 
lerire, 

Ne disent jamais rien que le coeurne l’inspire. 
Tdmoins Gifford, Macneil, et toi*, cnan- 
tre brillant, 

Qui clUbras Saul et traduisis Wieland.” 
Pp.84,85. 

Our Bard's versification, as far as 
English ears can pretend to decide, is 
generally correct $ a few weok lines 


and imperfect rhymes may be met 
with, but his good taste more than 
atones for them. There are other er- 
rors which we are sorrv to observe, as 
they are the result of too slight an 
acquaintance with the names and al- 
lusions in Lord Ryron t, bat it is un- 
reasonable to dwell on trifles where the 
whole is excellent. 

“ Where all is just, is beauteous, and is fair. 
Distinctions vanish of peculiar air 

We cannot take leave of M. Raoul, 
without expressing a hope that thi^ 
his first production, is an earnest of 
more. Criticism is an unpleasant task, 
and only enlivened by an opportunity 
of bestowing praise where it is duej 
if, as the poet say9, * verse sweetens 
toil,’ the reader may guess at the plea- 
sure arising from the perusal of this ; 
in its author are unitedf two of the most 
endearing qualities, which may secure 
esteem in this life, and retioWn here- 
after:— his verse proclaims him * ge- 
nuine poet, and his prose a sincere 
friend. 

Mr. Southey has lately addressed 
a Letter (which was noticed in our 
last, p. 6l), complaining of some ob- 
servations on himself in Lord Byron • 
latest work, in which he alludes to 
this Poem. Of Mr. Southey’s inju- 
ries we make no doubt, but his zeal 
has outstripped his accuracy. The 
Poem was not re-published with. the 
Noble Author’s approval, no authen- 
tic § edition having appeared since the 
original edition, and to the translation 
this invective cannot attach. 

If we have devoted a greater space 
than usual to a single specimen of 
French literature, it is but the discharg- 
ing of a debt ofhonour. Much is owing 
to the exertions of Galignani and other 
publishers, who have disseminated our 
national talent, by re-printing its scarce 
and approved productions. Townley’s 
admirable version of Hudibras (en- 
riched with the criticisms of Larchet)\ 
Lord Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness,' the 
novel of 4 Kenilworth,' &c. have lately 
appeared, and the collected poems of 


* Sotheby. 

f Siich „ GreavlUe forGwville, Hegton for Hodgson, &c. ; these may be merely typo 
graphical, but Mr. Canning it termed « lord Coming which is only to be accounted % 
as Milord Anglais . . Lloyd is termed in the translation, « le Phoenix de critiques/ we snp 
pose ironically, but perhaps he is not known abroad as a poet . r 

t Codrington’s epistle to Garth — Waa this the origin of Churchill's couplet so oftei 
quoted on like occasions ? 4 * 

i An impression of this work, purporting to be the third, is now selling, bearing thi 
date 1 8 1 0 in the title-page, and 1 8 1 8 in the water-mark ! 

Moon 
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Moore are announced. We regret, 
notwithstanding, that the labour is 
sometimes lost, and perceive no bene- 
fit that can arise to France or Spain 
from pirating Lady Morgan’s * Italy, 9 
and translating the wonts of Jeremy 
Bentham *. 


19. REVELS OF KENILWORTH. 

(Continued from p . 52 J 

ON Monday , July 18, the weather 
being hot, her Majesty remained with- 
in the castle till the evening, when 
she once more joined the chase ; as 
the company were returning home 
over the bridge, they were met by a 
Triton , who requested the Queen's as- 
sistance for the Lady of the Lake , 
against a cruel knight, by name Sir 
Bruce sans pitiS. Having concluded 
his tale* he sounded his trumpet, and 
spoke in these words to the winds, 
waters, and fishes : 


Cm winds, return into your caves, 

And silent there remain : 

You waters wild suppress your waves, 

- And keep you calm and plain. 

You fishes a)l, and each thing else. 

That here have any sway ; 
i charge you all in Neptune's name. 

You keep you at a stay. 

Until such time this puissant Prince 
Sir Bruce hath put to flight : 

And that the maid released be, 

- By soVeteign-Maiden’s might.” 

This speech being ended, the Queen 
proceeded on the bridge, when the 
Lady bf the Lake, attended by two 
nymphs, came (floating) upon bul- 
rushes, and thanked her Majesty for 
the liberty she had obtained; — after 
which, appeared Arionf , riding on a 
dolphin four - and - twenty feet in 
length, in whose belly was a small 
Harmonicon well arranged and per- 
formed. Gascoigne finds fault with 
Several parts of this day’s pageant, evi- 
dently out of jealousy, it being the 
production of Hunnis§, Ferrers |), 
and Henry Goldingham ^f, (who 
also performed the part of Anon ) ; 
he observes, that an engagement should 
have taken place, ending with the de- 


feat of Sir Bruce , nor will any one 
deny that the contrivance was defec- 
tive: on the other hand, Laneham, 
who appears to have been highly de- 
lighted with it, speaks thu3 of nis feel- 
ings on that occasion : 


“ Perceive ye me ? I have told you a 
great matter now : at for me, surely I was 
lulled in such liking, and so loath to leave 
off, that much ado a good while after had I, 
to find me where I was. And take ye thb 
by the way, that for the skill in music that 
God hath sent me (you know it is some*- 
•what). I’ll set the more by myself while my 
name is Laneham ; and, grace of God, mu- 
sic is a noble art.” 


From these diversions the Queen 
proceeded to exercise her own office, 
by conferring the honour of knight- 
hood upon five gentlemen, via. Sir 
Thomas Cecil, son to the Lord Trea- 
surer; Sir Henry (brother to the Lord) 
Cobham ; Sir Thomas Stanhope ; Sir 
Arthur Basset ; and Sir Thomas Tres- 
ham. Nine persons also received the 
royal touch for the Kings Evil , and, 
if Laneham is worthy of credit, were 
cured “ without other medicine, save 
only by handling and prayers.” 

On Tuesday the Coventry Play was 
repeated by the Queen’s desire, ‘where- 
at her Majesty laughed well.’ 

On Wednesday preparations were 
made for a grand supper at Wedgenhali 
Park , three miles from Kenilworth* 
but took no effect, from the unfavour- 
able weather. Had the Queen stirred 
abroad, the Earl had prepared a dra- 
matic spectacle in two acts for her 
amusement, which for its style aad 
contrivance deserved some praise. Gas* 
coigne has preserved it entire, for it 
was penned by himself ; and every 
thing was prepared for shew, the actors 
being attired, that it might be per- 
formed at a moment’s notice. The 
characters were these, 


Diana, Goddess of Chastity. 

Castibula, Anamale, Nichalis, her nymphs. 
Mercury, herald to Jupiter. 

Iris, messenger to Juno. 

Audax, son to Silvester. 

The argument was briefly this; — 
Diana , having lost Zabela one of her 


* “ Multa renascentur, quae jam cecid^re.” — H or. 

•f Erroneously called Proteus in the text of Gascoigne. 

X The dolphin was conveyed within a boat, by so ingenious a contrivance, that the oars 
resembled fins. * 

| William Hunnis, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 

* II George Ferrers, the celebrated Lord of Misrule. 

3 A noted gesticulator in the court of Elizabeth. 

nymphs. 
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nymphs, and hearing no tidings of her 
for seventeen years, resolves to seek 
her in person. During her search en- 
ters Audax , son to Silvester the Horn- 
bre Salv agio before-mentioned, and la- 
ments the misfortunes of his father, 
apparently to little purpose : this per- 
sonage forms an under-plot, quite un- 
connected with the principal. At 
length Diana , hearing no news of Za- 
leta, invokes the help of Jupiter , who 
sends Mercury to comfort her, and 
produce the lost nymph, informing 
the goddess that her votary is a vir- 
gin Queen. To conclude, as drama- 
tic justice requires that a play should 
finish with a marriage or an execu- 
tion, Iris is dispatched from heaven, 
to remind the Queen that during her 
early misfortunes she had received no 
assistance from Diana , and advises her 
to follow Juno — that is, to marry,— 
a silent recommendation of Leicester 
himself*. — “ This day,” says Laneham, 
“ was there such earnest talk and ap- 
pointment of removing, that I gave 
over my noting, and hearkened after 
my horse nor has Gascoigne sup- 
plied any minute details where they 
are necessary. 

The Queen hastening her departure 
from the Castle, Leicester bade Gas- 
coigne prepare a farewell oration ; the 
poet, therefore, in the habit of Syl- 
vanus f, met her Majesty in the forest, 
and delivered an extempore speech of 
some length, of which the following 
is a part : 

“ There we not yet twenty days past 
•(most noble Queen) since I have been, by 
the Procuror-general, twice aeverally sum- 
moned to appear before the' great Gods in 
their Councibcbamber ; and making mine 
appearance to my duty, 1 have seen in heaven 
two such exceeding great contrarieties, or 


rather two such wonderful changes* as draw 
me into deep admiration and sudden per- 
plexity. At my first coming I found the 
whole company of heaven in such a jollity, 
as I rather want skill to express it lively, 
than will to declare it readily. There was 
nothing in any corner to be seen, but re- 
joicing and mirth, singing, dancing, melody, 
and harmony, amiable regards, plentiful re- 
wards, tokens of love, and great good will, 
trophies and triumphs, gifts and presents, 
(alas, my breath and memory fail me) leap- 
ing, frisking, and clapping of hands/* 

These rejoicings, as our readers will 
have already perceived, were for the 
Queen’s arrival at Kenilworth. A few 
days after, Sylvanus was again sum- 
moned to heaven, when he found all 
the immortals in low spirits, * weep- 
ing and wailing, crying and howling/ 
at the Queen’s departure. This speech 
is as long as it is fulsome ; but it was 
delivered improviso , and he neglects to 
inform U9 how his words were pre- 
served ; to suppose that his memory 
retained the whole is absurd, and we 
can only suppose that his oration is 
equally authentic with those of the 
Greek historians. — The Gods and God- 
desses bestowed farewell presents on 
the Queen ; and 

“ Thus ends this strange eventful history/ r 

Such were the Revels of Kenil- 
worth, presented before Elizabeth 
at an expense of 60 , 000 /. ! Without 
taking into consideration the depreci- 
ation of money since that period, we 
cannot but condemn the extravagance 
and folly which produced them. The 
pages of Gascoyne and Laneham are 
valuable, in as much as they preserve 
many particulars relative to customs 
and manners now obsolete, and some 
poetical pieces of merit ; but they con- 
tain a more profound utility, a precept 


* The absurdity of this plot sets all criticism at defiance ; as a compliment to Elizabeth, 
it is ingenious, but as a drama preposterous. The following extract is not of the highest 
order of poetry in that age, and might serve as an imitation of the then prevalent style : 

- Diana — “ I joy with you, and leave it to your choice 

What kind of life you best shall like to hold ; 

And in meanwhile I cannot but rejoice 

To see you thus dedcck*d with glistering gold ; 

To see you have this train of stately dames, 

Of whom each one may seem some goddess’ peer, 

And you yourself (by due desert of Fame) 

A goddess full, and so I leave you here ; 

It shall suffice that on your faith I trust ; 

It shall suffice that once I have you seen : 

Farewell ; not as I would, hut as I must. 

Farewell, my nymph, farewell, my noble Queen/* 

+ This speech might have warranted the agnomen of Urlan ; the anachronism, we fear, 
is unpardonable. 


which 
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whiolMMm shook# dnepiee or we^eet; 
— Philosophers, whose task is to trace 
the progress of the human mind, may 
hereafter advert to these works as a 
proof of the intellectual vacuity of the 
age, when eyes and ears were to be 
sated with exhibitions which had lit- 
tle beyond external shew to recom- 
mend them. 

JTfom books we may pass to authors, 
—Robert Laneham was bom in the 
county of Nottingham, and educated 
at St* Paul’s school, from whence he 
removed to St. Anthony’s, where he 
acquired a smattering of Latin, which, 
as he observes, was afterwards neglect- 
ed, from the pressure of various em- 
ployments. He became, however, a 
proficient in modern languages, which, 
joined to bis address, advanced him to 
the office of a Gentleman Usher. Of 
his death nothing is recorded ; and all 
that we know of him is gathered from 
hit letter, which is called by the au- 
thor of * Kenilworth ,* “a very divert- 
ing Tract, written by as great a cox- 
comb as ever blotted paper.” Of his 
scholastic learning we cannot speak in 
high terms, as he terms Pallet (p. 6l) 
the * prudent niece* of Saturn. 

.Qeprge Gascoigne was son and heir 
••■Sir. John Gascoigne, of Essex, by 
wip disinherited. After a 
pfra p quer cd fife, marked by courage 
4Mmi?f<>rtune, be died at Stamford, 
nootnshire, Oct. 7, 1577. * There 
ate three respects,’ says Mr. Chalmers, 
4 in which his claims to originality re- 
quire to be 'noticed) as seras in a his- 
toiy of poetry. His Steele Glass is 
among the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language ; his Jocasta is 
the second theatrical piece written in 
that qteasure ; and his Supposes is the 
firat comedy written in prose.’ 

These volumes are elegantly printed, 
and the diction of Laneham is judici- 
ously modernized. The notes display 
great research, but partake too much 
of the nature of 4 Illustrations of Ke- 
nilworth * .’ Some of them are bor- 
rowed from Dr. Percy without ac- 
knowledgment ; and a strange ballu- 

* These Illustrations have fa* exceeded 
nsesanity. Besides the letters here men- 
tioned, we have histories of Kenilworth, 
Cmnnor, &c. from which one benefit only 
appears to hare arisen, the detection of the 
misrepresentations and errors in which the 
novel abounds. 

Gent. Mao. February , 1822 . 

8 


emotion occurs in those to Gascoigne. 
Aip. 104, the £ari of Essex is shrewdly 
conjectured to be represented under 
the eharacter of Deep-dassr#, in the 
parting speech : the 4 Revels of Kenil- 
worth’ took place in 1575, and Essex 
did not appear at court till 1584. Ve- 
rily, the accuracy of the Novelist has 
extended itself to his commentators. 


90. Poems; being the Genuine Compositions 
of Elizabeth Bentley, of Norwich. 12«to, 
pp. 188. Taylor and Heseey. 

IN our vol. LXI. p. 747, we intro* 
duced this unassuming Female to the 
notice of our Readers, with a fair spe- 
cimen of her poetical talents, in the 
exercise of which she has not been 
wholly indolent. But 44 the plain and 
simple annals” of a meritorious life 
will now be her best recommendation. 

Prefixed to the former Volume was 
the following Letter to. the Rev. Mr. 
Walker : 

44 Rev. Sir, July 98, 1780. 

44 In compliance with your request, I 
write the few particulars of my life, which 
are as follow : — I was bom at Norwich, in 
the parish of AU Saints, m November, 
1787, and was the only child of my parents. 
My father's name was Daniel Bentley, by 
trade a journeyman cordwainer, who, haring 
received a good education himself, he took 
upon him to teach me reading and spelling, 
but never gave me the least idea or gram- 
mar. Being naturally fond of reading, I 
used to employ my leisure hours with such 
books as were in the house; which were 
chiefly a spelling-book, fable-book, diction- 
ary, and books of arithmetic; and with such 
little pamphlets as I could borrow of my 
neighbours. When I was about ten years 
of age, my father was afflicted with a para- 
lytic stroke, which took from him the usfe 
of one side, and cfisaMed him from working 
at his business ; tat still retaining th* use 
of his right hand, and his disorder not af- 
fecting his mental faculties, he taught me 
the art of writing, from copies in the spelr 
ling-book. My father was now obliged to 
go about selling garden-stuff for a living, 
till (a few months before bis death) he ob- 
tained the place of book-keeper to the Lou- 
don Coach, which then set out from the 
King's Head, in the Market-place. His 
lameness continued till his decease, which 
happened by a second stroke of the same* 
disorder, on the 95th of January, 1788, in 
the 48th year of bis age ; I being them 
about fifteen years old. My father died in 
the parish of St. Stephen, in which place 
my mother and I have continued ever since. 
About two years after my father's death, I 

dis- 
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dis c o ve re d in myM an SncHnrtmn for writ- 
ing verses, which I had no thought or de- 
sire of being seen ; but m y mother shewing 
my first productions to some acquaintances, 
they encouraged me to proceed. Soon after 
I purchased a small grammar-book, second- 
hand, from which I attained the art of ex- 
pressing myself correctly in my native lan- 
guage. My mother's maiden name was Law- 
rence ; her father, when living, kept a coo- 
per's shop in St. Stephen's parish. 

“ This, Sir, is the short history of my 
lifo ; from which you wiH be pleased to se- 
lect such passages as you may judge proper 
for the information of the pyblick. 

“ I remain, with gratitude and respect, 

“ Your obliged servant, 

“ Elizabeth Bentley." 

“ To this modest recital (says her excel- 
lent Patron) little remains to be added, even 
after a lapse of thirty. years. That little, 
however, is creditable to the subject of it. 
The profits of the publication alluded to 
(trifling indeed in amount, though derived 
from the contributions of almost two thou- 
sand subscribers) enabled her for many 
yean, in conjunction with the income aris- 
ing from a small school, to support the de- 
clining age of her mother. Since the death 
of that parent, her duties have been nar- 
rowed, hut they have been faithfully per- 
formed. Her leisure hours have been natu- 
rally devoted to her early and favourite pur- 
suit. Her vprses on temporary subjects have 
frequently contributed to fill the columns of 
* the Norfolk Chronicle and she has in 
numerous instances performed the melan- 
choly hut grateful office of recording the 
virtues of her deceased friends. Yet, though 
public favour crowned her first attempts, 
the modesty of her disposition has never 
(till urged to it on the present occasion) 
permitted her to renew her claims upon it. 
Once, and once only, did she venture to 
send to the press, in a separate publication, 
& small collection of Verses for the use of 
Children ; but it was printed without the 
aid of subscriptions, and sold at the humble 
prioe of a shilling." 

One short Poem (the latest* in the 
Collection) must now suffice : 

“The Hour or Peace. 

“ Hail ! silent hour of peace serene, 

•No busy din disturbs the scene ; 

The sons of toil their labonrs close, 

And taste the sweets of sound repose ; 

Pent within their safe retreat. 

The shtmb'ring sheep no longer bleat, 

While round the field, with half-shut eye, 
Cumbent the drowsy cattle lie : 

* One still later, to the memory of her 

truly-valuable Friend, Mr. Stevenson, ap- 
peared m our Magazine for June last, p. 
548. 


The buzzing be* has sought her ho**. 
Fraught win sweets to store the oombu 
There’s not a breeze to curl the rill. 

And e'en the aspen leaf is still ; 

The sun himself seems sunk to rest. 

His last faint gleam has streak’d the west ; 
The birds have sung their farewell lay. 
Pour'd sweet to his departing ray ; 

And last of all the merry train, 

The redbreast, to6, has ceas’d his strain. 

■ Hail ! hour of Peace ! the happy time, 
To meditate on themes sublime $ 

In union with the tranquil scene. 

The mind is sooth'd to thoughts serene ; 
The soul now feels her heav’nly birth. 
Disdains the trivial joys on earth, 

And pants to gain her promised rest, 

'Mid the pure spirits or the blest." 


9 1 . Theodore ; or, the Crusaders . A Tale 
for Youth, By Mrs, Hoffiand, Author qf 
“ Tfte Song qf Genius,” and other Works 
for young People. l2mo. pp. 1 84. Harria. 

WE have had pleasure in noticing 
former productions of Mrs. Hoffland ^ 
nor do we think her credit will suffer 
any diminution by the present Publi- 
cation. The Story is interesting, and 
so strongly resting on historical facts, 
as to assist the judgment, without 
misleading the fancy of the young 
reader. Theodore is admitted to be 
a fabulous character, but whatever re- 
lates to his royal master, Richard Coetif 
de Lion, will be found to coincide with 
the accounts of his character, and his- 
tory, as given by Hume, Gibbon, and 
that excellent publication. Mills s His- 
tory of the Crusaders. It might be in- 
vidious, in such a Work, to notice two 
or three slight errors of the press — it is 
altogether very neatly got up ; and em- 
bellished with numerous pretty pic- 
tures. 


92. Lives qf Learned and Eminent Men, 
taken from authentic Sources , adapted to 
the Use qf Children qf Four Years old 
and upwards. IZmo.pp.ns. Baldwin. 

THE Author professes in this Se- 
lection not merely to hold up great 
Conquerors as examples worthy of imi- 
tation, but the lives of such illustrious 
men, as seem to him best fitting to de- 
monstrate that “ industry, perseverance, 
and firmness, and gentleness and kind- 
ness of disposition, are among the tru- 
est sources of lasting happiness.” The 
Selection begins with Socrates, and 
concludes with our own immortal 
Newton. No better guide can be held 
up to youth. 

23. Row- 
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SS. Bmwfii A Sequel to Early Les- 
By Mam Edgeworth* In two vote. 

12 mo.pp. 852. 878. 

MUCH has been done and written 
in owr days for the improvement of 
eariy education ; and we trust that the 
success of such efforts has been proved 
by the result. In this laudable pursuit 
few have been so indefatigable as Miss 
Edgeworth, who appears to have aimed 
at correcting the heart and repressing 
the selfish principle. Rosamond, which 
forms a sequel to two former Publica- 
tions, will not be found to discredit 
them. The story on Petty Scandal we 


would recomnpend to the attention of 
young readers. 

♦ 

84. The Young Reviewer* ; or, The Poem » 
Dissected. 18 mo. pp. 108. Darton. 

THIS well-intended little Work is 
calculated to encourage early habits of 
industry and regularity ; ana, by close 
reflection, to enable young people to 
derive instruction from every subject. 
We must, however, confess ourselves 
advocates for the more simple modes 
of instruction ; deprecating as we do, 
every tendency to infantine pedantry. 


26 . A very severe Remonstrance has been 
addressed to Mr. John Murray , by an Oxo- 
nian, on the subject of Lord Byron's Cain. 
This pamphlet is written with considerable 
asperity, and condemns the motives of both 
the Publisher and the noble Author in the 
most unqualified terms. We believe that 
Mr. Murray has reason to repent of his bar- 
gain, the Court of Chancery having absolutely 
refused to grant an injunction against a 
pirated edition, in consequence of the im- 
moral tendency of the Ppem ; although the 
of 8625/.' had been given for the copy- 
right. — 

26. Retirf qf the Poor and Afflicted in and 
near London. By A. H. It will readily oc- 
cur to most of our readers to fill up this ini- 
tial with the benevolent name of Highmore, 
who here presents us with an alphabetical 
List of the Public Charities, and the Places 
where to apply for Relief, intended for gra- 
tuitous distribution to the poor, “ who will 
not find any one of the troubles into which 
they may mil, unless they are criminal and 
profligate, which are not here relieved." 


87. The State of the Nation at the com- 
mencement qf the Year 1882, considered under 
the four departments ofThe Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Home Department, Colonies, 
Board of Trade, &c. contains much valuable 
information, and will he eagerly perused by 
a numerous class of readers. 


28. The Fifth Part of u Lives qf Emi- 
nent Scotsmen " fully justifies the mention 
made of the First and Fourth Put* m our 
vol. XCI. ii. 155, 449. Part V. contains 
the Lives of Robert Henryson, Alexander 
Scot, Walter Kennedy, John Ogilty, Alex- 
ander Pennycuik, Earl of Glencairn, David 
Mallet, William Falconer, Lord Garden- 
stone, Robert Blair, Dr. Moor, James 
Graeme, Caleb Whitefoord, Dr. Grainger, 
Hector Macneill, John Wilson; and Five 
Miniature Portraits. 

29. The Letters qf Mary Lepel, Lady 

Hervey (the mother of three successive 
Earls of Bristol) contain, in one octavo 
volume, many original and curious anec- 
dotes, both public and domestic, from the 
year 1742, till within a month of her death 
in 1768. 

SO. The Naval and Military Exploits 
which have distinguished the Reign qf George 
the Third, accurately described, and Metho- 
dically arranged, by Jkhoshaphat Aspik, 
contains 784 neatly printed pages, which 
proudly recal the recollection or many a well- 
fought battle by land and sea, from the bat- 
tle of Bonkers Hill, to the Liberation of the 
Captives at Algiers. This will be a.useful 
Text-book to many a spirited young man, 
who may hereafter he enrolled among the 
Protectors of his Country. The whole is 
illustrated with numerous neat Engravings. , 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge, Jan. 28 . — Sir JViUiam 
Browne* s Gold Medals. — The subjects for 
tjiepre sent year ere : 

Greek Ode. — Pyramides Mgyptiacw. 
Latin Ode. — Mors Napoleonis. 

Greek Epigram. — *Ef* t» far* *' ov* 
ifu. 

Latin Epigram. mtgm seria ducunt 

In mala. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 


for the present year is Andockus Epipkanes, 
1 Mace. cap. 1 , &c. 

Feb. X. The late Dr. Smith's . Annual 
Prizes of 25 L each, to the two best profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday adjudged to Mr. H. 
Holditch, of Caius College, and Mr. M. 
Peacock, of Bene’t College, the first and 
sedond wranglers. 
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The subject of the Bishop of Peteito» 
rough's Discourses at St. Mary's Church* 
for the present month, is “ The Credibility 
of the New Testament." 

Oxford, Feb. 5. In Convocation, the 
Rev. T. Lee, D J). President of Trinity Col- 
lege, was nominated one of the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press ; and the Rev. r. Elms- 
ley, M.A. of ChristChurch, was nominated 
one of the Delegates of Estates, in the room 
of the Rev. Dr. Hodson, late Principal of 
Brazennose College. 


Ready for Publication. 

“ Rrrington's Annual Register" for 1 797, 
and for 1890. 

A Description of the Island of St. Mi- 
chael, comprising an Account of its Geo- 
logical Structure ; with Remarks on the 
other Azores, or Western Islands : origi- 
nally communicated to the Linnsean Society 
of New England. By John Webster, 
M. D. Cor. Sec. L. S. New England; with 
numerous maps and plates# 

Oriental Literature, applied to the Illus- 
tration of the Sacred Scriptures, designed 
as a Sequel to Oriental Customs. By the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, M.A. 

A System of Analytic Geometry. By the 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, A. M. of the 
University of Dublin, and Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

The Protestant Reformation vindicated, 
a Sermon preached at Lune-street Chapel, 
Preston, fey Joseph Fletcher, A. M. 

Dr. Doddridge's Preaching Lectures, with 
Professor Frank's “ Most useful Way of 
Preaching." 

Observations on the Influence of Man- 
ners upon the Health of the Human Race j 
more particularly as it regards Females in the 
higher and middle classes of Society. By R. 
Palin, M.D. of Newport, Salop. , 

Mr. J. Harrison Curtis has just pub- 
lished a Series of Cases comprehending the 
various Affections of the Ear, both local 
and constitutional, wherein he has pointed 
out the Modes of Treatment, to which he 
has annexed some practical remarks relative 
to the Deaf and Dumb. 

A Critical and Analytical Dissertation on 
the Names of Persons. By John Henry 
Brady. 

The Songs of Anacreon of Teos, trans- 
lated into English Measure. By Lord 
Thurlow. Also by the same noble Author, 
“ Arcita and Palamon," after the excellent 
Poet Chaucer ; and Poems on Several Oc- 
casions. 

Chinzica, a Poem, inTen Cantos, founded 
on that part of the History of the Pisan 
Republic, in which is said to have origi- 
nated the celebrated Triennial Festival, 
called the Battle of the Bridge. 

A new Volume of Poems, under the title 
of “ Napoleon, and other Poems." By 
E. Barton. 

Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, a Tragedy, in 


five ants. By jAtnaBfeo, talhet ef 
Vale of Slaufljhde* }" « Mickhi, &t Hm 
Discovery of Madeira," Sto. 

A reprint of that vaJnabk and stance 
little Manual, Francis Quarlsa’s “ Enchi- 
ridion, or Institutions Divine and Moral," 
with a Portrait of the Author finely en- 
graved by Cooper. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Hundred of Mere; being the first 
Portion of an intended History or Modern 
Wiltshire, illustrated with numerous Ere 
graving*, among which are the Protector 
Somerset ; Sir Edward Seymour, the otfe- 
hrated Speaker of the House of Commons j 
and Hugh Grove, beheaded in 1 655 ; from 
original paintings never before engraved. 
By Sir Richard Colt Hoare. 

The History of Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, comprising its ancient and modern 
state ; to which is added, an Account of 
St. Martin's, Stamford Baron, and Great 
and Little Wothorpe, in Northamptonshire, 
By Mr. Drakard, of Stamford. 

A second Edition of Mr. Fosbrokb'i 
Wye Tour, with additions, and the Itine- 
rary and Picturesque Department separated 
from the Historical. 

The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard 
Maltravers, an English Gentleman of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Lord Dillon, 
Author of “ Commentaries on the Military 
Establishments and Defence of the Britian 
Empire," &e. 

Collections for a Biography of English 
Architects, from the Fifth to the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Mr. Chambers, author 
of the “ Biographical Illustrations of the 
County of Worcester." 

The Life of John Goodwin, A. M. some 
time Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge* 
and Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street, 
London, in the reign of Charles the First, 
and under the Usurpation. By T. Jackson. 

The Works of Dr. James Arminius, for- 
merly Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Leyden. Translated from the Latin. 

An Inquiry into the Truth and Use of 
the Book of Enoch, as it respects his pro- 
phecies, visions, and accounts of fallen 
angels, such Book being at length fbnnd 
in the Ethiopic Canon, and put into English 
by Dr. Laurence. By Mr. Overton. 

Considerations on the sulyect of Calvin- 
ism, and a short Treatise on Regeneration j 
designed for the Use of such as feel inte- 
rested in the Inquiry, whether Calvinism 
be or be not the Doctrine of the Bible, 
and of the Church of England. By Wit-' 
liam Bruce Knight, A. M. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain; by Alexander de Humboldt; with 
Physical Sections and Maps, founded 0* 
Astronomical Observations, and the Trigo- 
nometrical and Barometrical Measurements. 
Translated from the original flench. By 
John Black. 
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Travels in die Interior of Southern 
Africa. By Williai* J. BukcRell, Esq. 

The Travels of Theodore Dues* in various 
Countries of Europe, at the revival of Let- 
test end Arte. Edited by Charles Mills, 
■other of the “ History of the Crusades.” 
hri the First, Italy. 

Two Yean Residence in the Settlement 
in the R"g*kh Prairie, in the Illinois 
Country, United States ; with an Account 
Of Its animal and vegetable Productions, 
Agr icul ture, &c. &c. § a Description of the 
pri nc ipal Towns, Villages, Ac. ; with the 
Habits and Customs of the Back-Woods- 
Men. By John Woods. 

Europe; or a General Survey of the 
present Situation of the principal Powers ; 
with Co nj e c t ur es on their future Prospects; 
By a Citizen of the United States. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, hi 
the year t8ftl, in the Snip Baffin of Liver- 
pool* commanded by WU Item Sooresby, Jun. 
fhq. By G. W. Mahsy, Esq. author of 
Aie Means of Saving Persons from Ship- 
wreck. 

A Translation of Cottas’ admirable Work 
otr 'the Criminal Jurisprudence, and the 
ICanaers and Society of the English. 

Catechism of English Grammar. By C. 
ltnve, IX. D. 

The Tablets of Memory; or, Fragments 
liteint of the Human Character. It 
vW contain some very carious anecdotes, 
■ri he ilhmtrated by the Author’s Corres- 
pondence with St. Pierre, author of “ The 
Studies of Nature;” Madame de Stael; 
Df. Perct late Bishop of Dromore -§ and 
•evernl etoer eminent Literary end Political 
Characters. By the author of the “ Beau* 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.” 

An elegant Edition of the British Poets, 
in one hundred volumes, royal 18mo. It 
includes Our most celebrated Poets, from 
Chaucer and Spenser down to Burns and 
Cowper, together with the standard Trans- 
itions from the Classics. , The Life of 
each Author is prefixed to his Works. As 
ter as they extend, the Lives written by 
Dr. Johnson are adopted ; the remainder of 
the Biographical Memoirs, fifty in number, 
are original compositions. 

The First Number of a New Series of 
Ancient Irish Melodies, with appropriate 
words, and with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte* By Dr. Roche, 

Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature, im- 
proved and enlarged. By Georoe F u lton. 
Author of a Pronouncing Dictionary, Spel- 
ling-Book, Ac. 

Letter! of Junius ; with Preliminary Dis- 
sertations, and copious Notes. By AmctJi 
SsctntDu*. 

Letter on the Study of Political Economy. 
By Lord Jobs Russell. 

A Lite of Oliver Cromwell. By Mr. 
Southey. 

Mi% C roly’s Tragedy of Catiline. 


Chart of thl Mediterranean. 

Gtptata Gautter has completed his hydro- 
graphical labours. His Chart of the Medi- 
terranean has already been published by the 
Minister of the Marine, end the Chart of 
the Black Sea is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. This officer waa assisted in his la- 
bours by the officers of the ChevreUe; and 
they completed, after long labour, the e oasts 
of the Mediterranean sea and the kite of 
the Archipelago and the Black Sea; all 
points of which, essential to be laid down, 
nave been exactly determined. A number 
of errors have been discovered in existing 
charts, some of them of great magnitude. 
The summits of many of the Grecian moun- 
tains were also taken by barometrical mea- 
surement. Thus, Mount Athos was found 
to be 2,068 metres in height; Mount 
Olympus, in Mitylene, 988 ; Mount Delphi* 
in Soopoloe, 690; Mount Jupiter, in 
Naxia, 1 ,009, Ac. Ac. 

Improvisators 

M. Pistrucci, an Italian Improvisator!, 
has lately been giving proofs of his talent in 
Paris. On a given subject he immediately 
spoke off in verse, with surprising fluency, 
and in any measure of rhyme that his audi- 
tory requested. On the subject of the 
<* Plague of Barcelona,” he chanted verses 
in ten syllables — the “ Death of Cicero,” in 
ottava rbm , Ac. all with astonishing ease ; 
inferior of course to written and laboured 
poetry, but still with considerable merit. 

Natural History. 

Humboldt says that naturalists ilnate 
know 56,000 species of cryptogamous and 
phenerogamous plants, 44,000 insects, 2500 
fishes, 700 reptiles, 4000 birds, and 500 
mammiferse. In Europe alone there exist 
nearly 80 mammiferse, 400 birds, and 80 
reptiles. There are under this temperate 
boreal zone 5 times as many species of birds 
as mammiferse; 5 times as many compo- 
site as amentaceous and coniferous plants ; 
5 times as many leguminous aa there are 
or chide out and euphorbiaoeous. 

The Duoong. 

Sir T. S. Raffles has sent to England se- 
veral skeletons of animals from Sumatra; 
among these is the Dugong. This creature 
grazes at the bottom of the sea without 
legs ; and is of the figure and form of the 
whale i the position and structure of its 
mouth enables it to browse upon the fuel 
and submarine algm like a cow in a meadow, 
and the whole structure of the masticating 
and digestive organs, shows it to be truly 
herbivorous. It never visits land, or fresh 
water, but lives in shallow inlets, where the 
water is two or three fathoms deep. Their 
usual length is eight or nine feet. But a 
curious, and to some perhaps, the most in* 
teres ting part of the detail of the history of 
this animal is, that the fresh resembles 
young beef, being very delicate and Juicy. 
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Clock-work Machinery. 

(From the New York National Advocate.J 

There are now exhibiting at Mr. Vogel’s 
in Broadway, several wonderful pieces of 
clock-work machinery, which, perhaps, 
equal the masterly ingenuity of tne auto- 
mata of Vancauson, or of Albert the Great. 

The first is a small elegantly wrought 
gold cage, surmounting a musical clock- 
work. In this cage is a fountain, and a bird 
not larger than a bee, which sings, flutters 
its wings, and flies from one part of the cage 
to another. The base of the second is also 
occupied by a musical clock-work ; it repre- 
sents a group of quadrupeds around the ba- 
sin of a fountain, where a goat drinks, and 
jperforms a variety of movements. In front 
is a basket with a pear in it : the moment 
the pear is touched, a dog on the other side 
gnashes his teeth, barks, and shakes him- 
self till the pear is replaced, while a monkey 
behind threatens him with a stick, and in 
the mean time munches an apple. A but- 
terfly rests on a pillar above tne fountain, 
and mores its wings and feet. The back 
ground to this groupe is a mass of rocks, 
from among which, now and then, a fox 
makes its appearance. Above these rocks 
there is a small patch of blue sky, and the 
Sun turning on nis axis, and also accom- 
plishing his diurnal revolution. This is a 
remarkably complicated piece of machinery, 
none of the figures being more than an inch 
in length. 

The third is a cage, very large and highly 
ornamented. On the top is a black man 
who beats time to the chiming of several 
satyrs and two monkeys, one of whom grins 
Quite ludicrously. But the most wonderful 
things are two Canary birds that sing the 
natural notes of these birds, flutter and flap 
their wings, and spring from one perch to 
another. In this cage is a fountain, which 
falls by several stories ; and the artificial ar- 
rangement of pieces of glass represents so na- 
turally the sound and glitter of filling water, 
that both the eye and the ear may be deceived. 

The fourth is a park with two country 
seats, out of which come two ladies, who 
exchange mutual salutations, and bow to 
the company. Attracted by the sudden 
flight and song of a bird in agrove behind 
them, they turn and listen. Tne bird, not 
larger than a bee, sings and flutters for some 
time, and then flies away among the trees. 
Upon this, the ladies repeat their bows and 
curtsies to each other and to the company, 
and withdraw into their houses. On tne 
top of the dome above, is a large butterfly, 
which closes and expands its wings and 
moves its feet in a perfectly natural manner. 
This and indeed all the machinery play a 
variety of tunes. 


Thu fifth and sixth are two magicians, 
the French and the American. These is a 
set number of questions to each; and o* 
any one of these being placed m a drawer 
for the purpose, the magician goes through 
a variety of ceremonies and gives the answer, 
which is always appropriate. It is said than 
several celebrated mechanicians have been 
allowed to take these machines to pieces, 
yet have never been able to discover by 
what contrivance the right answer is always 
given: 

The last is called a perpetual motion; 
although perhaps the power that it possesses 
is not strong enough for any application to 
extensive machinery. It consists of a largo 
wheel, around the edge of which are placed 
at equal distances a certain number of move- 
able hollow cylinders, each containing an 
equal proportion of quicksilver. The weight 
of the quicksilver, which moves from 
side to the other as the wheel turns, deter- 
mines the horizontal or perpendicular posi- 
tion of the cylinders. By their horizontal 1 
position, in falling, the circumference of the 
wheel is continually enlarged on one side, 
and diminished on the other by their per- 
pendicular position in rising ; this creates 
two unequal semicircles, the one more ec- 
centric than the other, and thus causes a 
perpetual rotation. 

Life Beacon. 

The Society of Arts have voted to Mr. 
Holditch, of Lynn, for his life beacon, the 
silver medal and ten guineas. This life 
beacon has been erected upon the sand near 
the port of Lynn, where, after repeated at- 
tempts, Mr. H. succeeded in fixing a main' 
post with a top mast upon it, which main 
post he secured by bracers of iron attached 
to stones of immense weight, buried in the 
sand. Upon the beacon, seats are provided 
for the reception of persons who may be 
shipwrecked. 

Ship Building. 

An ingenious nautical mechanic has in- 
vented and completed the model of an 80- 
gun ship of war, of which the keel, floor- 
timbers, lower futtocks, and bottom planks, 
are made of copper ! A patent, it is said, 
is taking out for this curious new mode of- 
ship-building, which, it is added, is well 
thought of by some well-qualified naval men. 

Steam Engines of England. 

A French writer, M. Dupin, gives die 
following illustration of the labour of tl 
machines. The great pyramid of Egypt i 
quired for its erection above 1 00,000 men 
for 20 yean : but if it were required again 
to raise the stones from the quarries, wp& 
place them at their present height, tbs ac- 
tion of the steam-engines of England, which 
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at most managed by 36,000 men, would 
be sufficient to produce this effect in 18 
boon. If it were required to blow how 
long a time they would take to cut the 
stones, and move them from the quarries to 
the pyramid, a very few days would be found 
safficmot. The volume of the great pyra- 
mid is 4,000,000 cubic metres, its weight 
“ shout 10,400,000 tons, or 10,400,000 
UogramflMs. The centre of gravity of the 
jqnsdud is elevated 49 metres from the base, 
«nd taking 1 1 metres as the mam depth of 
do quarries, the total height of elevation is 
SO metres, which, multiplied by 10,400,000 
tons, gives 624,000,000 tons raised one 
-metre. Thus the total of die steam-engines 
in England represents a power of 380,000 
horses. These engines moved for twenty- 
four boon would raise 868,800,000 tons one 
metre high, and consequently, 647,100,000 
toot in 1-8 hours, which surpasses the pro- 
duce of the labour spent hi raising the ma- 
terials of the great pyramid. 


Air Pump. 

Till within the last ten yean, the use of 
the air pump had been exclusively confined 
t%^he service of the pneumatic chemist and 
jphdosophical experimentalist. Now, how- 
ever, this valuable instrument is very gene- 
rally employed in many of our manufactures. 
We believe that the sugar refiners working 
under Messrs. Howard and Hodgson's pa- 
tent were the first who employed it in a 
large way. It is a fact very generally known 
that fluids boil at a lower temperature be- 
neath the exhausted receiver of an air-pump 
than when exposed to the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, and the sugar refiner, 
taking advantage of this principle, very rea- 
dily prevents tne charring incident to the 
old process. To accomplish this, it is merely 
necessary to enclose the pan containing the 
saccharine fluid in a close vessel, and by the 
continued action of an air-pump, the air is 
so Ihr ratified as to produce ebullition at a 
.temperature seldom exceeding 100 deg. of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

This simple instrument has also been em- 
ployed in the sizing and welting of paper. 
In the former case, the paper is piled up 
evenly in a vessel capable of being rendered 
air-tight, and a vacuum being first formed, 
the size is introduced, which is afterwards 
pressed in by the force of the atmosphere , 
passing through the pores of the paper with- 
out isjury to its fabric. In the process of 
dyeing, also, the air-pump has been found 
highly efficacious. In the ordinary way, 
the cloth is merely immersed in the dye, so 
that* the internal part is of a lighter hue ; 
but, in this case, the colouring matter passes 
through the entire fabric. 


Racing Pedometer. 

An instrument has lately been invented 


in France, which precisely marks the time 
that not only the winning, but every other 
horse, takes in running the course, even if 
there should be thirty of them, and the in- 
terval between each only a quarter of a se- 
cond. The ‘Jury of the Races,’ in the 
Arrondissements of Paris, have expressed 
their foil approbation of the instrument. 

Exhibition or Drawings, Soho SfiqARi. 

We have here brought into view an epi- 
tome of the English school of Water-colour 
drawings, together with some of the fiuest 
relics of the old roasters ; those sketches or 
first thoughts so deservedly precious in the 
eyes of the connoisseur, of which it must 
be observed, that their value not only arises 
from their scarcity, but from the celebrity 
of the masters. In a word, whether collec- 
tively or individually regarded, this Exhibi- 
tion will be found to possess every requisite 
to fix the attention or the skilful, and every 
variety to amuse the general eye. The se- 
lection and arrangement do great credit to 
those who have thus brought forward these 
chef d’ceuvres for public view ; nor is less 
credit due to the possessors of these rare 
eumples, who, like the liberal members of 
the British Institution, have permitted the 
exhibition of their treasures. 

Improvement tn Brewing. 

The Glasgoiv Chronicle says — ** A most 
important improvement has lately taken 
place in the mode of brewing and distilling, 
and is now practised at the Patent Steam 
Distillery at the Greenhead. The inven- 
tion consists in the application of steam to 
the bottom of the boilers, which are in- 
dented with concentric circles, varying in 
depth according to the progress and quan- 
tity of heat wanted. A pipe from the steam- 
engine boiler, situated outside of the build- 
ing, is conveyed to three large brewing boil- 
ers and two stills. The boiler is not larger 
than that required of eight-horse power; 
and not more than the usual pressure is em- 
ployed. In addition to the saving of fuel; 
the improvement consists in the great dis- 
parity of temperature betwixt this mode 
and the common way of distilling by a 
cod or peat fire. The difference is as 214 
to 21,877 degrees of heat. The conse- 
quence is obvious. Steam cannot give any 
of that empyreumatic nauseous flavour, 
which is so difficult to be avoided in the 
common method, and which has so long 
deteriorated our native beverage. Another 
improvement at the Greenhead is a ma- 
chine, styled by the inventor a separator, 
that completely prevents the mixture of 
the coarse essentid oil, which is one of 
the products of distillation on the old plan, 
and which has been so greatly injurious to 
dl malt spirits.” 
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Account of a Long Harrow in the Pa- 
rish or Nettleton, adjoining to that 
op Littleton Drew, co. Wilt*. 

By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart . 

Having, during our Antiquarian Re- 
searches on the line of the Fosse road be- 
tween Aquas Suits (Bath) and Corimum 
(Cirencester), remarked a Long Barrow, 
with a Cromlech, or Kistvaen, projecting 
over its Eastern summit; and having, for 
many years past, cast a longing eye upon 
this singular vestige of early British Anti- 
quity, I at length, in the year 1821, put my 
long-intended plans into execution ; and by 
the kind permission of the lord of the ma- 
nor, Dr. Garrick, M.D. of Clifton, began 
my researches on the 9th of October, 1821: 
and I now send you an accurate statement 
of our progress sub terr&. 

This Long Barrow is situated in the pa- 
rish of Nettleton, which adjoins that of Lit- 
tleton Dru or Drew, a name evidently of 
Druidical antiquity : it is placed at a very 
short distance from the great Roman Road 
called the Fosse, which traverses the whole 
of our island from Lincolnshire in the 
North, to the Western coast of Devonshire. 

Our operations commenced on the 8th of 
October, and a stout body of spade-men, 
with our able pioneer, John Parker, at their 
head*, began their work, which was rather 


into the womb of time, I could not ooa* 
pcientiously endanger the felling ef the 
atones. We dug, however, as near as not* 
sible to them, and down to the surface o( the 
natural sod; or, according to our old phi— o, 
the floor of the barrow, la so doing, wm 
found many pieces of charcoal, mixed with 
the earth, indicative of fires having been 
kindled on the spot for the purpose of earn- 
nation, or for toe celebration of some reli- 
gious rites connected with the burial. The 
floor of the barrow seems to have been co- 
vered with a layer of large flat stones, and 
the sides were protected with similar layers. 
A wall of the same kind of flat stone was 
formed near the Kistvaen at the Eastern ex- 
tremity of the tumulus, which seemed to 
indicate that this spot had been selected for 
the principal deposit X i and indeed there 
was tne appearance of a very rude arch, con- 
structed with loose flat stones, immediately 
beneath the Kistvaen. * 

The two first days were thus employed, 
but without any important discovery. On 
the third, our pioneers (whilst continuing 
the line of the proposed section) perceived 
indications of an interment about 30 feet 
from the Eastern extremity of the barrow ; 
two joints of finger-bones having beon turn- 
ed up. But here their operations ceased, 
until the owner of the tumulus, Dr. Caxrick, 
with his friends, could attend. In the 


arduous, the whole of the harrow being al- mean time, the Rev. Mr. Skinner, a zealous 
most entirely constructed with loose stones, investigator of British and Roman Antiqui- 
Being determined to spare neither trouble ties, and Mr. Philip Crocker, an able sur- 
nor expense in developing the history of veyor and draftsman, were employed in t&k- 
jhis singular tumulus, and hoping to find ing exact measurements, drawings, &c. of 
our Wiltshire maiden, intacta et mviolata , this barrow. 


we determined to make a complete section 
along the centre of die mound. 

A deep tpench was cut through the dorsum 
of die barrow, beginning at the Eastern end 
'where the elevated stones were placed, to 


The average depth of the barrow still con- 
tinued about six wet, and at the distance of 
80 feet from the site of the sepulchral depo- 
sit, the labourers came to a wall of loose 
stones extending across the barrow, which 


the extent of 1 50 feet. 

We began our excavation as nearly as we 
could, witn safety to the Cromlech or Kist- 
vaenf; for , though a zealous Antiquary, 
jmd anxious to dive as deeply a a possible 

* John Parker was the able investigator 
of the numerous barrows we opened in va- 
rious ports of Wiltshire. 

•f* The Cromlech and the Kistvaen dif- 
fered in their construction : but the differ- 


they left untouched, under the idea of find- 
ing another interment In the vicinity. They 
then began to excavate the trench at the 
Western extremity, in order to meet the 
other beyond the wall ; but in so doing, 
they found nothing worthy of notice, except 
some detached pieces of cnareoal. 

The 11th of October was the day ef trial; 
and on these occasions curiosity is always 
awake, which was evinced by the numerous 
spectators who attended on the ground. 


ence between them has never yet been satis- 
factorily defined. Some think the former 
was altarial , but the last, I know from per- 
sonal researches, was merely sepulchral, 
alias, a stone chest, to enclose the relicks 
of the deceased. 


X I have no doubt that the primary in- 
terment was placed under these large stones j 
but we could not venture to undermine it, 
though some of our spectators thought it 
could be safely done, by means of props. ^ 
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We now began to uncover the deposit 
that was discovered, with the greatest 
nicety, so as to be able to gratify our spec- 
tutors with a satisfactory view of the antient 
British mode pf interment. 

This sepulchral deposit displayed the ske- 
leton (apparently of a young man) with its 
knees gathered up towards the head; a mode 
of burial which I consider as the most an- 
tient of any we have found : for the skele- 
ton extended at length , was certainly of a 
more modern uera, though still very antient. 

This skeleton was deposited in a cist, or 
grave, about two feet in depth ; lying on its 
side, in a direction nearly East and West; 
the legs drawn up, so that the knees were 
on a level with the hips ; the right hand 
placed on the breast, the left in a parallel 
line with the thigh. Near the head was 
discovered a small pointed instrument of flint, 
about an inch and a half in length ; too thin 
for an arrow head, but apparently formed for 
piercing or cutting, as the flint was brought 
to a very sharp point, and might have served 
as a lancet. The teeth were (as in almost 
every instance) quite perfect ; and the bones 
in good preservation, considering the many 
hundred years they must have lain interred. 

Such is the result of our researches on 
this curious monument of antiquity; and al- 
though it was not productive ( like our bar- 
rows near Stonehenge) of the gilt brazen 
spear, the amber and gold ornaments, the 
egg-shaped urn, &c. &c. yet my ends were 
fully attained, and my curiosity satisfied, by 
ascertaining the history of this tumulus, 
notwithstanding the disappointment expe- 
rienced in not being able to venture on that 
deposit which was probably placed beneath 
the huge superimpending stones at the East 
end, which have hitherto, and I hope ever 
W& protect the bones of the undent Bri- 
ton. K. C. H. 

Stairhead , Nov. 15, 1821. 

Antient Cave. 

Last autumn, through the activity of Mr. 
Harrison of Kirby Moorside, an horizontal 
Cave or opening was discovered, in working 
a stone quarry a Tittle below Kirkdaie Church, 
Yorkshire. On the 2d of Aug. it was ex- 
plored to the extent of 100 yards or more hi 
length ; from two to seven feet in height ; 
and from four to 20 feet in width ; hut con- 
tracting and expanding its dimensions as it 
advances Eastward under the adjacent and 
incumbent field. The present opening is 
estimated to be about four yards below the 
surface of the ground, on the side of a 
sloping bank, and the cap or covering is 
principally rock. On the floor of this Cave 
or opening was found a considerable quan- 
tity of loose earth, chiefly calcareous, a- 
mongst which were animal remains, much 
decayed. Several bones of immense magni- 

Gent. Mao. February , 1 822. 
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tude, teeth, horns, stalactites, See. were col- 
lected, which appear to have been those of 
the bear, the rhinoceros, the stag, &c. 8tc. 
Whether these remains are to be referred to 
the Antediluvian world, or the Cave may 
have been subsequently the resort of the 
above animals, if they ever existed in this 
island, it is for geologists to consider. 

Egyptian Mummy. 

A Danish family, desirous of purchasing 
a beautiful mummy for one of the museums 
in Copenhagen, wrote to M. Dumrecher, 
D&nisti Consul at Alexandria, who, assisted 
by M. Tedenat, the French Consul, pro- 
cured an intelligent roan to set out for Up- 
per Egypt, with a firman from the Pasha, 
to search the tombs of the antient Kings. 
For the greater despatch, they employed 
two different parties of the natives, from 
Longsor and from Karnack. The former 
were the most fortunate, discovering a tomb 
that had never been opened, and where they 
found, on the third day, a mummy with 
five cases ; they asked for this 6000 piastres 
of Egypt, (133/.) which was paid them. 
The fellahs of Karnack, thus disappointed, 
and having had three days* toil for nothing, 
had warm disputes with those of Longsor ; 
and mischievous consequences might have 
ensued, as their villagers took a part in the 
quarrel, if the possessor of the mummy had 
not given 1000 piastres (22/.) extra to the 
Arabs of Karnack, to whom also some par- 
ticipation was made by those of Longsor. 
This mummy is the most superb and beau- 
tiful of all that have l>een hitherto disco- 
vered. ' 

Africa. 


Interesting information respecting some 
of the hitherto unknown parts of this im- 
mense continent may very shortly be ex- 
pected. A Mr. Waldeck, a German, has 
recently arrived in England from Indio, and 
is preparing an account of his Travels from 
Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope. Of the 
authenticity of his ionrney there is no doubt. 
It appears that at the foot of the Mountains 
of the Moon, he found an inscribed pillar, 
erected by a Roman Consul, about the pe- 
riod of the reign of Vespasian. On the top 
of this chain of mountains is a level track of 
400 miles broad, on which he discovered a 
temple of the highest antiquity, and in fine 
preservation, and still used for religious pur- 
poses. South of the Table land, he passed 
a descent of fifty-two days journey, a nd 
when advanced about nine days he found 
three skeletons, one of which was that of a 
man with a telescope slung on his shoulder, 
marked with thfe name of Harris, and also a 
chronometer made by Marchand. Of the 
four European companions who accompa- 
nied Mr. Waldeck, only one, who is now in 
Paris, survived the hardships of the journey. 

SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 


LINES ON A BIRTH-DAY. 
ONCE more returns that annual day, 

V Which elm me a Veteran’s grateful Lay; 
Grateful I am, — but, oh ! how vain 
TV attempt to raise a tuneful strain ! 

The Muse s vivid dreams are o’er; 

The ready numbers flow no more. 

Farewell “the feverish thirst of fame) 

The longing for a Poet’s name !” 

Content, whilst wrapt In mild repose. 

To moralize in humble prose ; 

And scan, with retrospective eye, 

The busy seenes long since gone by ; 

Scenes of alternate grief and joy — 

(No pleasure but has some alloy !) 

By no acute disease oppress’d, 

By no domestic cares distress’d ; 

Possessing still, though dim in sight, 

Some sparks of intellectual light ; 

With gradual symptoms of decay. 

Life’s ebbing current elides away. 

Thankful for every Blessing past, 
Conscious each hour may be my last ; 

Tuat hour's approach 1 calmly wait. 

And cheerful enter Seventy -eight. 

Highbury, Feb. 14, 1822. J.N. 

♦— 

SONNETS TO HOPE. 

By Mrs. Carey, West Square. 

I. 

XT AIL! thou, whose visions pure delight 
A impart, 

. Benignant Hope 1 by pitying Heav’n be- 
stow’d, 

To gild the horrors pf life’s gloomy toed. 
And whisper comfort to the breaking heart. — 
Cheer’d by thy voice, the ship-wreck’d sailor, 
toss'd, 

“Alone , unfriended,” on some desert shore. 
Undaunted dares its pathless wilds explore ; 
And, while he weeps his gallant mess-mates 
lost, 

Still clings to thee, and on thy pinions flies 
Back to his native vale, and clasps again 
The maid he loves. — With her, a pleas- 
ing train 

Of joys long lost, and soft ideas, rise, . 

To lull the sense of pain : and thus thy ray 
Sheds on his dreary path a gleam of brighter 
day* 

II. 

Yes ! yes, bright Angel I thy enUv’nfog pow’t 
Can smooth the haggard front of anxious 
Care ; 

Cheer the sad soul in danger’s trying hour, 
And chase the hideous phantoms of De- 
spair. 

Prompted by thee, the patriot soldier braves 


The battle’s fiercest rage, and darir^ flies 
Where’er thy hand the high-r&is'd trophy 
waves ; 

And, as thy visions flit before his eyes 
In bright array, his manly bosom glows 
With ten-fold heat ; and, burning to ob- 
tain 

The meed of valor, on his country’s floes 
He hurls destruction, ’till th* errliv'ning 
strain, 

The strain victorious, to the warrior deaf. 
Triumphant breaks on bis delighted ear. 

III. 

Nor these alone, kind soother of our care, 
Confess thy pow’r : for, oh ! thon canst 
iflame 

The dark abode, where Guilt awaits his 
doom, 

Fix’d in the torpid silence of despair. 

Yes ! in those haunts, where pain and an- 
guish dwell, - 

And guilty fears appal the struggling soul. 
Thy voice, sweet Cherub ! can those fears 
control, 

Thy smile the horrors of those scenes dispel. 
By thee encourag’d, to offended Heav’n 
The trembling suff’rer lifts his tear-swoln 
eye ; 

And, taught by thee to think each crime 
forgiv’n, 

Dares all the rigor of his Ate defy. 

Borne on thy eagle wing, aloft he soars, 

And the bright mansions of the blest ex- 
plores. 

♦ 

COMMEMORATIVE SONNETS. 
Written in December, 1821. 

I. 

WB pass the gate thro* which, m bridal 
pride, 

My blooming son his blooming consort 
bore, 

The prize of all the vows Affection swore. 
When Truth and Love their plighted hearts 
allied, [died— 

And holy hopes were cherish’d — But he 
And their brief dream of happiness was 

• o’er : [chore 

Yet Faith still whispers, on a tranquil 

He wakes to its reality, a tide 
Of endless joys*— If earth from thence be 
seen, 

Dees he not blame our grief-beclouded eyes. 
Which, all regardless of his heavenly 
sheen, 

Fbt on the grave where the spoil’d casket lies j 
Or see Death’s car of Triumph at the gate. 
Where all the social comforts enter’d pte ? 

II. 
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II. — ffytoritxl 

A brother in the visions of the sight 
Beheld a buried brother — scarce defin'd 
Seem’d the transparent form, yet then? 
was mind, 

Tranquillity, and love, and beauty bright. 
As in his dying features. At the Sight 
Hie Weeping sleeper mureauring said we 
pin’d [per kind, 

Wifh cherish’d woe. There was a whis- 
As m that voice which -ever gave delight. 
Forbidding sorrow, — Heaven vouchsaF d 
no more, — 

Yet sure the kind illusion was allow’d 

The wither'd heart’s faint pulses to re- 
store, [bow’d y — 

To strengthen the weak knees by anguish 
Mourn we for those whose earth-born stains 
forgiven, 

Await in Paradise a call to Heaven ? 

IH. 


Come, Resignation, and possess a heart 

Which never more shall feel the thrill of 

j«yt 

Nor vib ra t e when Amusement's painted toy 
ArWvfets on the hreece of mirth i Come, and 
impart 

Tby aiehymy divine ! Thou const transmute 
Evil to good, and from the bitter root 
Of Adam’s mortal disobedience, bring 
The fruits that in an heavenly Eden spring. 

Thou, as an Angel at Getbsemane, 
Temperedst the cup for Jesus — thou didst 
stand 


wi li 


the blood-dropping cross on Calvary 
blessed Mary, when die threaten’d 

brand 


Pierc’d deeply, and her Holy Sbn was slain, 
That mine, so deeply mount’d, might rise 
again. 

IV. 


Go, Boy, and to thy widow’d Mother cling ; 

And as she clasps /thee, kiss away the tears, 
The bitter tears, which, -sweet unconscious 
thing, [hears 

Spring forth at thy endearments, when she 
Thy rosy lips otter the votmds that bring 
Feet joys, which sad aera e ndbreneo more 


Even the lov'd nine of him whose arm 
should fling 

Its strong protection o’er thy infant years. 
Dear orphan, «t thy birth the star of bliss 
Shone in its zenith, while with grateful joy 
Thy father prest thy cheek with many a kiss. 
And haird the 'dawn of reason in bis boy, 
Now cloedy wrapt in the tepulohml pall, 
Ha cannot answer to -thy dulcet call* 4 . 


V. 


Written in January 1 842. 

Son of my buried Sohl ihy yoragett born, 
Who sprang to life when I was put my 
prune ; 

Yet, during the brief portion of his time. 
Was hke a jewel on my bosom worn, 


Mart hriHiant, and most p re eio u a. He was 
tom 

From Lore's fond grasp, and to a hea- 
venly dime, [nor crime. 

We true it, transported, where nor grief. 
Obscure -the beams of an eternal mom. 
Sweet Babe ! thy father taught me how 
to die ; 

0 may I see thee his mind’s impress bpar * 
That when the hour of my release draw 

nigh, 

I, in sabbatical repose from care, 

May ponder how three generations meet, 
Absolv’d and ransom'd at their Saviour's 
feet. 

VI. 

They sing Jehovah's praise ; but in the choir 

1 miss that voice most tuneful and most 

dear, [car; 

Which never more shall sound on mortal 
Nor shall I see those speaking eyes aspire 
With* true Devotion’s unaffected fire, 

To what is now their home. Yet mar 'I 
hear [yir. 

Again those strains thro* Heaven's etertud 
In concord to the Seraph’s lofty lyre : 

For, by the waters of domesdo joy. 
Beneath the shadow of ooonuhuj Jove, 

In sougs of 3ion would he still employ, 
That blessed foretaste of the world above. 
The Sabbath even — at which holy tide 
All that waa mortal of our Edward* died. 

VII. 

Still flow my selfish sprrows^-atill, I say, 

Is this the robe of bridal happiness 
And manly vigour ? — this sepulchral dross. 
Close and unvarying ? — Did this icy clay. 
Repulsive to the startled touch, display 
All that could animate, delight, and 
bless?— 

And was this mortis aspect, to (tietrsM 
As the warm sun-beam to a wintry day?— 
Yet while affection o’er the lov’d mpaains 
Does still with oeaseiess ministry incline 
Her drooping form- sup ernal Hope sus- 
tains, 

As the chang'd features take a stamp divine, 
That look Murillo’s matchless skHl assign’d 
To Him the thorn-crown’d Saviour of man* 
kind. 


7b the Year 19*21. 

Go, bitterest portion of my life, and join 
Those years of care and dolour which hate 
clos’d, 

And teU ahem smfo a nflw is try was thine, 
That I for g e t the trials they impos'd 1 
For with the axe of ruinrln thy hand. 

Thou hast invaded my domestic pale. 

Cut down the gfrUBfest pr od nee qrtheland. 
And bafM my septfogB to ’M B ri fcr te a s f g 
: • 


* Edward West died on Sunday, ithe 41st 
of October, 1891, in his 28th year. 

And 
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And thou hast quench'd the cynosure, whose 

Pointed to Joy amid this dark terrene, 
And torn the staff of my support away. 
When Age most needed on its aid to lean. 
Yes, Year of Sorrow! tho* in Edward's 
tomb 

A doating Mother's brilliant hopes are laid, 
A ray from Paradise hath pierc'd thy gloom. 
Which stronger glows as earth-born pros- 
pects fade. 

Little Bowden , Feb. 8. J. W. 


Select Poetry. 

INVOCATION 
To an Owl at Midnight. 

A SAY, thou lonely bird of night, 
^ In downy-dappl’d plumage (best j 


AN HYMN, 

y(fler a Charity Sermon, preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Booker, at Sidmouth, on Sun- 
day , the 6th of Jan. 1 822. 

^THEN, after foundering on the main. 
And long by stormy billows tost. 

We from the snore, behold with pain, 

A gallant vessel wreck’d and lost, — 

With out-stretch’d hands and pitying hearts, 
We wish the suffering crew to save ; — 
And, oh 1 what jov the deed imparts. 

If we can snatch them from the wave ! 

A fate like this was once our own, — 
Expos’d to Vice's dangerous sea. 

Till your compassion heard our moan. 

And said, “ From wretchedness be free !” 

Oh ! may that God who taught your souls 
To pity us in our distress, — 

Whose pow’r the rage of Fate controuls. 
Your every day with comfort bless ! 

And when the awful hour shall come, 

When He who gave — reclaims your 
breath, 

May he, with smiles, unbar the tomb, 

And take away the sting of death ! 

And, when the wicked from their graves, 
Appall’d with terror, shall arise, 

May ye, with those your goodness saves, 
Ascend triumphant to the skies I 

♦ 

APOSTROPHE 
To an Early Violet. 
gWEET lovely harbinger of Spring, 
Earliest gift in Flora’s ring, 

Thy scent exhales on Zephyr’s wing, — 

Sweet Violet ! 

1 found you in the lone vale, bare. 

In purest hue, sweet flow’ret rare, 

And you shall have my dearest care, 

Sweet Violet ! 

You stood like dauntless Virtue pure. 

You did the pitiless storm endure. 

And now from harm I’ll you secure. 

Sweet Violet ! 

Within my jessamine parterre, 

’Mid myTtiqs sweet, and lilies fair. 

You now may live, and blossom there, 

Sweet Violet ! 

Feb. 1 . T.N. 


— rr- - plumage ( — 

Why from tne ivy-mantl’d height 
You thus boldly me molest ? 

Why ! you the whirling bats affright, 
When they their leathern wings extend ; 

Why thus disturb the peaceful Night ? 

Sure some dire mischief you portend ! 

The croaking frog affrighted shrinks. 
Whene'er you raise your hollow eyes. 

Each mouse on sure destruction thinks. 

To hear your loud and hideous cries ! 

Oh ! prithee grant what I require, 

“ Most musical — most melancholy !" 

In praise of you. I'll strike my lyre, N 
If you’ll go seek yon church yard holly l 

T. N. 


TO A ROBIN, 

At the latter end qf Autumn. 

^pHO* harbinger of Winter drear, 

Yet, beauteous warbler, I will greet thee ; 
Enter my garden without fear, 

With crumbs and welcome I will treat thee. 

Come, sweet Robin, come ! 
No truant schoolboy here can roam. 

No fell grimalkin shall assail thee ; 

Choose without fear thy winter's home, 

And I'll from want and harm protect thee. 

Stay, sweet Robin, stay ! 
When Winter’s past, and Nature’s face 
Is brighten’d by returning Spring, 
Cheerful you’ll quit your shelt ring (dace. 
And gratefully your farewell sing, 

Sweet Robin, ere gou go. 

Maria. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Translated from the Latin. 

By Mr. Stockdale Hardy. 

^DIEU ! sweet Babe ! thy sleep enjoy. 
While Zephyrs round thee gently play. 
Completely free from earth’s alloy, 

Thy heav’nly soul was call’d away. 
Aurora's car shall bear it on 

To scenes of bliss above the skies, 

And Seraphs, as they taste the morn, 

Shall chaunt its triumph as they rise. 


On reading “ Cain, a Mystery ." 
pOET of Darkness ! 'twas thy former plan 
To teach mankind t’ abhor the race of 
man; 

More darkling now the path thy Muse has 
trod, 

It leads the race of roan t' abjure their God ! 

Z. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House op Lords, Feb. 5. 

The King opened the Session of Parlia- 
ment this day, for the first time since his 
Coronation. A few minutes before two 
o'clock. His Majesty entered the house, 
preceded by the Lord Chancellor, bearing 
the mace and seals, and followed by the 
State Officers. The Dukes of York, Clarence, 
and Dorset, were on His Majesty's right, 
and a sort of semi-circle was formed by 
several Noble and Military men. As soon 
as the Speaker and the Members of the 
House of Commons appeared at the Bar, 
His Majesty read the following Speech, 
in a moat dignified and impressive man- 
ner : 

“ My Lords , and Gentlemen : 

<< I nave the satisfaction of informing 
you, that I continue to receive from Foreign 
rowers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 

“ It is impossible for me not to feel 
deeply interested in any event that may 
have a tendency to disturb the peace of 
Europe. My endeavours have, therefore, 
been directed, in conjunction with my Allies, 
to the settlement of the differences which 
have unfortunately arisen between the Court 
of St. Petersburg!! and the Ottoman Porte ; . 
and I have reason to entertain hopes that 
these differences will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

“ In my late visit to Ireland, I derive the 
most sincere gratification from the loyalty 
and attachment manifested by all classes of 
my subjects. 

“ With this impression, it must be mat- 
ter of the deepest concern to me, that a 
spirit of outrage, which has led to daring 
and systematic violations of the law, has 
arisen, and still prevails in some parts of 
that country. I am determined to use all 
the means in my power for the protection 
of the persons and property of my loyal and 
peaceable subjects. And it will be for your 
immediate consideration, whether the exist- 
ing laws are sufficient for this purpose. 

“ Notwithstanding this serious interrup- 
tion of public tranquillity, I have the satis- 
faction of believing that my presence in 
Ireland has been productive of very bene- 
ficial effects, and all descriptions of my 
people may confidently rely upon the just 
and equal administration of the laws, and 
upon my paternal solicitude for their welfare. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons , 

“ It is very gratifying to me to be able to 
inform you, that during the last year the 


Revenue has exceeded that of the preceding, 
and appears to be in a course of progressive 
improvement. 

“ I have directed the Estimates of the 
current year to be laid before you. They 
have been framed with every attention to 
economy which the circumstances of the 
country will permit ; and it will be satisfac- 
tory to you to learn, that I have been able 
to make a large reduction in our Annual 
Expenditure, particularly in our Naval and 
Military Establishments. 

“ My Lords , and Gentlemen y 

“ I have the greatest pleasure in ac- 
quainting you that a considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in the course of the 
last year, in the Commerce and Manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, and that I 
can now state them to be, in their important 
branches, in a very flourishing condition. 

I must at the same time deeply regret the 
depressed state of the Agricultural Interest. 
The condition of an interest, so essentially 
connected with the prosperity of the coun- 
try, will of course attract your early atten- 
tion ; and I have the fullest reliance on 
your wisdom in the consideration of this 
important subject. 

“ I am persuaded that, in whatever mea- 
sures you may adopt, you will bear con- 
stantly in mind that, in the maintenance 
of our public credit, ail the best interests of 
this kingdom are equally involved ; and that 
it is by a steady adherence to that principle 
that we have attained, and can alone expect 
to preserve, our high station amongst the 
nations of the world." 

His Majesty then descended from the 
Throne, and quitted the House in the same 
manner he had entered it. 

At five o’clock, the Lord Chancellor re- 
sumed his seat on the Woolsack, when 
several Peers took the oaths. 

The Speech was then read by the Lord 
Chancellory and by the Clerk. — The Earl of 
Roden commented on the various topics of 
the Speech. He ascribed much of the evils 
experienced in Ireland to the non-residence 
of the great landlords, and urged the return 
of the wealthy absentees. He concluded 
with moving an address, which was, as 
usual, an echo to the speech. — Lord JVal- 
singham 9 in seconding the Address, briefly 
went over the same grounds with the mover. 
— The Marquis of Lansdoum said, he was 
rejoiced to hear of the ameliorated prospects 
of our commercial and manufacturing inte- 
rests, but he should not think them realized 

unless 
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unless they contributed to advance the in- 
terests of Agriculture, the main-stay of na- 
tional prosperity. — Lord Liverpool agreed 
that our agricultural and commercial inte- 
rests could only prosper together, and that 
it would be a destructive policy to think of 
relieving one at the expence of the other. 

In the House of Commons the same day, 
Mr. R. €tive moved an Address, embracing 
the various topics of the King’s Speech, 
and thanking His Majesty for his gracious 
communica t io n from the throne. — Mr. Ditn- 
eombe seconded the address. He expressed 
his gratification that the spirit of disaffec- 
tion which some time back had manifested 
itself in various parts of the manufacturing 
districts had entirely subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by perfect tranquHIity. That result, 
in his opinion, ought partly to be attributed 
to the vigorous measures which had been 
adopted by Parliament. — Mr. Hume then 
moved an amendment upon the Address, 
fcscrihing the distresses of the Agricultural 
Interests to excessive taxation. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman supported his proposi- 
tions by a vast mass or calculations. Se- 
veral Members spoke upon this amendment. 
The ChwioeUor of the Exthequer threw out 
oome hints as to what Government has done 
■upon the subject of superannuations; but 
added, that reductions of taxation would be 
not only nugatory, but so far from affording 
relief, ttiat it would end in disappointment, 
and aggravate the distresses of Agriculture. 
Mr. Hume's Amendment was in the end 
rejected by a majority of 171 to 9$. 

House of Commons, Feb. 7- 

Mr. Coke introduced the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Petition with an extremely violent 
refo rm speech. The venerable gentleman 
was more than once called to order by the 
Speaker ? but his speech did not receive 
' much attention of any other kind. It, how- 
ever, afforded Mr. Lushrngton an opportu- 
nity of offering an explanation of the words 
used on 4 former evening by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, relative to the impossibi- 
lity of any further diminution of taxation. 
These words Mr. Lushington said had been 
understood in nradh too large a sense ; his 
Right Hon. Friend's meaning going no 
farther than to deprecate a sweeping repeal 
of taxes, which, by depriving the public 
credit of aH confidence, would produce ten- 
fold confusion among aH classes. — Mr. Cur- 
teen and some other Members spoke very 
wa r m l y as to the distressed state of Agricul- 
ture throughout the kingdom. 

The Marquis of Londonderry having laid 
on the table printed comes of the commu- 
nications from Marquis Wellesley, proceed- 
ed to address the House on the state of Ire- 
land. He should propose the re-enactment 
of the In su rrec ti o n Act, and the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. The duration 


of those measures would be limited to the 
1st of August next, in order that Parlia- 
ment might have a further opportunity of 
considering them during the present Ses- 
sion. It was a matter of extreme urgency 
that the Bill for renewing the Insurrection 
Act should pass to the third reading thin 
evening. By the latest intelligence, thd 
rebellion was rapidly spreading. A house, 
in which were Id persons, had been sur- 
rounded by 2000 men, and set on fire, from 
which but few had escaped. Almost all 
those operations were carried on by night. 
He concluded with moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill to suppress insurrection and rebel- 
lion in Ireland. — Sir J. Newport reminded 
the Noble Marquis that he had predicted 
the present state of things in Ireland in 
1817 ; but his motion for inquiry on that 
occasion had been negatived. After a long 
debate the Bill was read a first and second 
time, and committed for the following day. 

Pel. 8. The Bill for suppressing the Irish 
disturbances came under discussion. Sir 
John Neuporty who on the preceding even- 
ing had declared his disapprobation of the 
measures, this night gave them his support, 
on the ground or his unbounded confidence 
in the Marquis Wellesley. Lord Folkestone 
replied to this last argument ; taking a brief, 
and bv no means flattering, view of tne Mar- 

2 uis Wellesley’s Indian administration, which, 
owever able and brilliant, was far (he said) 
from favourable to the interests of liberty. 
The debate was prolonged by different Mem- 
bers ; and after some amendments had been 
offered and rejected, both Bills passed by 
great majorities. 

Feb. 9. Mr. Alderman Hood presented 
a petition from the son of Mr. Hunt, re- 
specting his father's close imprisonment at 
Ilcheiter. This gave Sir F. Burdclt an op- 
portunity of speaking in very coarse terms 
of the Court of King's Bench, and Mr. 
Hothouse followed in the same strain. Sir 
T. Lethbridge explained that Mr. Hunt's 
first grievance was the exclusion of his 
mistress. 

The House divided on the third reading 
of rile Irish Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, 
which was passed by a majority of 92. 

♦ 

Feb. 11. Mr. Brougham brought for- 
ward a motion on the distresses of the 
oountry. He introduced the subject by a 
very elaborate and able, but exceedingly 
long speech ; in which, besides marshalling 
all the arguments in favour of reducing the 
expensive establishments of the country, he 
hinted at the policy and justness of dimi- 
nishing the interest of the public debt. 
He concluded with moving a resolution, 
“ That it is the bounden duty of this 
House, well considering the pressure of 
the public burdens on all classes of the 
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community, eod particularly on the sgri- 
culfeiml classes, to pledge itself to obtain 
far a suffering people such a seduction 
of Trrr*‘^" as would afford them effectual 
relief/’ The Mascpiie of Londonderry op- 
posed the resolution, as containing no spe- 
cific proposition of retrenchment, and as 
lending to no practical puipose. Its object 
was only to entrap the House into a cen- 
sors of Ministers, who were of themselves 
disposed to carry reduction to the utmost 
farthing that wns compatible with the safety 
of the state. He said that he had to pro- 
pose a remedy of his own, from which he 
ootertaioed the moat sanguine hopes of re- 
lief; and called on the House to suspend 
its judgment till Ministers brought forward 
their intended measure. Mr. Brougham’s 
motion was negatived by a majority of 21 S 
to 108. 

♦ 

Feb. 13. Sir Robert IViUon addressed 
the House on the subject of his dismissal 
from the army. He concluded by moving 
far copies of the correspondence between 
himself and Lord Sidmouth and the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief on his removal from the 
aanny. Lord Palmerston opposed the mo- 
tion, as trenching on a prerogative of the 
Crown, exercised in numerous instances 
without having ever been called in question, 
and without which it would be impossible to 
preserve the internal subordination and dis- 
cipline of the army. He concluded by 
moving the previous question, which, after 
some discussion, was carried by 199 to 97. 
♦ 

Feb. 16. The Marquis of Londonderry 
brought forward his remedy for the existing 
distresses of the country. The substance of 
this was, the repeal of the annual Malt Tax 
to the amount of one million four hundred 
thousand pounds, and a loon of four mil- 
lions to be advanced by Exchequer Bills. 
His Lordship’s speech embraced a vast va- 
riety of topics. His Lordship admitted 
that the absolute amount of the manufac- 
turers’ wages was* not so high as it had 
been at former periods, but he truly con- 
tended that then relative value (as com- 
pared with the prices of the necessaries of 
life), stood higher than at any period of our 
history. He calculated that tne combined 
effect of the improved revenue, and the re- 
trenchments already effected by M misters 
(which last he rated at two millions) , would 
leave a surplus revenue of five millions ; and 
that the saving of interest by paying off 
the five per cents, would give a million and 
a half — a sum which, in his opinion, al- 
lowed Ministers to repeal the annual malt 
tax, without injustice to the public creditor. 
The noble Marquis having rated the Farmers’ 
taxes at one-serenth, or, including him as 
a consumer, at one-fifth* of his rent, pro- 
ceeded to reason from this datum , that the 
diminution of taxation to any practicable 


extent eould afford no adequate relief; and 
recommended a loan of four millions partly 
to be advanced to the landholders on the 
security of their crops, to enable them to 
withhold them from market, and so effect 
an advance of price, and partly to be ad- 
vanced to parishes, to relieve the land- 
holders from the present payment of perish 
rates. From the native resources of the 
country, and the unconquerable industry of 
the people, which his Lordship called “ a 
fructifying principle,” he avowed that he 
entertained the most sanguine hopes : he 
spoke confidently of the liquidation of the 
five per cents., hinted the four per eente» 
might be soon paid off, and promised that 
before long, the country would possess a 
sinking fond of seven millions. r J ne noble 
Marquis concluded by moving, that there 
he kid before the House aa account of the 
net income and expenditure of the country 
to the end of the year 1821, and the balance 
remaining in the Exchequer ; also aa ac- 
count of the funded and unfunded debt, 
and the sums applied to the redemption of 
the same. 


Mr. Brougham concurred in the pane- 
gyric upon Mr. Pitt and his sinking fund ; but 
maintained that the present Ministers had 
totally subverted, by their attack on it, 
commenced in 1813, that monument of 
their great patron's talents. — Mr. Hus kisson 
replied to Mr. Brougham at some length, 
directing his observations chiefly to the 
operation of Mr. Peel’s bill. — Mr. Hume , 
in a short speech, argued, thut nothing less 
than a reduction of taxation to the amount 
of from 7 to 10 millions could afford an 
adequate relief to the landholders. The 
Resolutions proposed by the Marquis of 
Londonderry (which were merely for laying 
before the House certain financial docu- 
ments) were then carried without a division. 


House of Lords, Feb. 1 8 . 

Lord Suffield (in the absence of the Earl 
of Albemarle), presented a Petition, agreed 
to at a Meeting at Norwich, for consider- 
ing -the distressed state of Agriculture. The 
noble Lord admitted, that to that part of 
the Petition which prayed for reform, there 
were several dissentients, whom, however, 
hs rated at about five in tbe hundred. His 
Lordship said, that he himself had been 
made a convert to the cause of reform by 
the dispersion of the Manchester Meeting 
on the 16th of August 1819, and by the 
consequences which followed that transac- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Lansdoum enquired of 
the Earl of Liverpool, whether it was the 
intention of Ministers to offer any motion 
on the subject of Agricultural Distress in the 
House of Lords similar to that which had 
been proposed in another place (by the 
Marquis of Londonderry). — The Earl of 
Liverpool thought the most convenienf op- 
portunity 
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portunity for the discussion to which such 
a motion would give rise, would be, when 
some measure came up from the other 
House of Parliament. 

In the House of Commons the same day, 
the Marquis of Londonderry , in a very 
few words, moved the revival of the Agri- 
cultural Committee. His Lordship depre- 
cated any discussion of the general question 
at the present stage, but with very little 
success, for a long debate followed, which, 
though it did not possess much of the 
unity of consecutive reasoning, gave to a 
number of Members an opportunity of 
avowing their opinions upon various sub- 
jects immediately or remotely connected 
with the agricultural question ; or of ani- 
madverting upon parts in the speeches of 
Mr. Brougham and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. — Mr. Gooch (Chairman of the 
last Committee) defended himself from the 
charge of collusion with the Government, 
and characterized the report of the Com- 
mittee, over which he had presided last 
year, as delusive and mischievous. — Sir John 


Shelley complained of the folly of squan- 
dering four millions of the year's surplus 
upon that fallacy, the sinking fond. He 
intimated, that a specific motion respecting 
the fund was to be brought forward on 
Thursday. — Mr. Stuart Worlley congratu- 
lated the country upon the surplus revenue. 
He avowed an opinion that the expenses of 
the war were necessary to the salvation of 
the country; and applauded Ministers for 
the saving of two millions which they had 
already made, but hoped they would not 
rest on their oars. — Mr. Ricardo defended 
the proposition formerly advanced by him, 
“ that the return to cash payments would 
raise the value of money but five per cent." 
The greater change that hod taken place he 
imputed to the precipitancy of the Bank in 
purchasing gold, and the premature issue. — 
Mr. Peel defended his bill by a comparison 
of the state of the manufacturing districts 
in 1818 and 1819, with their condition at 
present. This prosperity must ultimately re- 
vert to the Agriculturists. — The Marquis of 
Londonderry having replied, the motion for 
a Committee was agreed to without a division. 


♦ 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Annual Report of the Governor of 
the Bank of France has been published in 
the Moniteur. It exhibits the concern as 
in a very prosperous state. The fixed ca- 
pital is 3,750,000/. The dividend distri- 
Duted last year was 8 per cent. ; a further 
profit of 1 0 per cent, being reserved. The 
bills discounted in 1820 amounted to 

254.000. 000. — in 1821, they increased to 

384.000. 000. The accounts current during 
the same period rose from 544,000,000 to 

605.000. 000. The total amount of receipts 
and payments during the last year was in spe- 
cie 546,324,103 ; in paper 7,049,708,000. 
— The whole current expenses of this great 
national establishment, including salaries 
and all other outgoings, do not exceed the 
sum of 461,000 francs, or about 19,000/. 
per annum. 

Letters from France contain accounts of 
movements in several parts of that country : 
the last letters received represent these dis- 
turbances as of a more serious nature than 
the first accounts led us to suppose. Simul- 
taneous attempts have been made by the 
garrisons of Brest and RocKefort : a de- 
tachment from the latter place proceeded to 
Soubise, where the tri-coloured flag was 
displayed, and whence emissaries were sent 
to Bordeaux and other places. In addition 
to the insurrection at Brest, a simultaneous 
attempt was made by a part of the garrison 
of Rochefort, 200 of whom left it on the 
same night that their coadjutors of Brest 
endeavoured to possess themselves of the 


principal fort. This detachment proceeded 
to Soubise, on the coast; when the tri- 
coloured flag was displayed, and whence 
emissaries were sent to Bordeaux, and other 
places. At Brest, a misunderstanding among 
the principal leaders is said to have now 
prevented the success of the project. 

The Gazette de France of the 11th inst. 
states, that a new conspiracy had been dis- 
covered at Nantes, where machinations fool 
been employed to corrupt the fidelity of the 
13th regiment of the line. It is added, 
that the plot had been frustrated by the 
vigilance and firmness of Lieutenant-General 
the Count de Espinois ; that three officer* 
had been arrested, and several sub-officers 
bad absconded. 

By an estimate mode in 1821, it appears, 
that the population of France amounts to 
30,465,261 souls. 


ITALY. 

Letters from Rome state, that the Pope 
was so dangerously ill, that his death was 
expected every moment. The Archduke 
Rodolph of Austria, who was made a Car- 
dinal two years ago, it is expected will suc- 
ceed to the Chair. 


SPAIN. 


A letter from Paris, dated January 20, 
states, that on the 7th instant the King of 
Spain yielded to the wishes of the Cortes 
and the nation, and accepted the resigna- 
tion of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Bardaxi; the Minister of the Interior, Feliu ; 
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the Minister of War, Salvador ; and Val- 
lejo, Minister of Finance. 

By a recent decree of the Spanish Cortee , 
all Spanish vessels employed in the Slave 
Trade are to be forfeited, and the owners, 
fitters-out, masters, and officers, condemned 
to ten years’ labour on the public works. 

PORTUGAL. 

On the 26th ult. the anniversary of the 
meeting of the General and Extraordinary 
Cortes of Lisbon, great rejoicings tool: 
place to commemorate that auspicious day, 
on which the Portuguese nation recovered 
the exercise of those rights of which they 
had been dispossessed for ages. The day 
was ushered in with discharges of artillery 
from the forts and shipping ; and at nine 
in the morning a review took place in the 
feqnare of the Roscio, at which the King 
was present. The concourse was immense ; 
and a Court was afterwards held at the 
Palace of Bemposta, where the King re- 
ceived the compliments of a deputation 
from the Cortes and the Corps Diplomatique . 

The Cortes are proceeding quietly in set- 
tling the Constitution, in making reforms, 
and in establishing institutions which they 
consider necessary to secure the freedom, 
and promote the prosperity, of their country. 
— Tne Coites have agreed to a project for 
establishing a nation&TBank in List >oh. TO 
Charter is granted for 20 years ; and there 
are to be 10,000 shares, each of the Valufc 
of 100,000 reas.— On that part of the ncvfr 
Constitution which relates to the judicial 
authority, the Cortes have resolved, that 
there snail be Juries in criminal and civil 
.censes. 

GERMANY. 

The mrioh between the Imperial Family 
cfBmia and the Royal Family of Wirtem* 
tag, i. about to become greater. The 
Russian Ambassador at Stutgard, on the 
10th ult., formally demanded the hand of 
the Princess Charlotte, daughter of Prince 
Paul, and niece to the King, for the Grand 
Puke Michael. The King gave his con- 
tent, and the marriage is expected to be 
soon celebrated. 

A great stagnation of trade is complained 
of at Hamburgh. 

TURKEY. 

An official note, addressed by the Otto- 
man Porte to Lord Strangford, on the 
2d of December, expresses the confidence 
which the Sublime rorte reposes in the 
Court of England ; declares that the Turkish 
Government is animated with a sincere de- 
sire of preserving tranquillity; and that, 
with these pacific views, it is its constant 
care scrupulously to act up to the spirit 
and letter of treaties concluded with Russia. 
The latter power, it is added, has not acted 
with equal good faith, inasmuch as it has 
* Gbnt. Mao. February, 1822. 
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been signified on her part, that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, she cannot deliver up 
the rebel leaders who have taken up refuge 
in the Russian dominions, which evasion is 
intended to encourage insurrection, and 
render it more formidable ; the Porte, there- 
fore, urges that the evacuation of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia by the Ottoman troops 
would be attended with great inconvenience, 
as they would then become the asylums of 
rebels and brigands. The aim of Russia, 
in insisting upon the evacuation of these 
provinces, is “ to acquire a preponderance 
in Europe by the accomplishment of her 
own ends the Porte, however, in regard 
to the beneficent views of the Court of 
Engl*&d, consents to postpone its demand 
for the delivering up of the insurrectionary 
fugitives; but at the same time refuses to 
evacuate the provinces, so long as the 
Greeks continue in a state of rebellion. In 
conclusion, the English Ambassador is sor 
licited to interpose and obtain a modifica- 
tion qf the demands of Russia on this pajinfe 
and to bring about an amicable adjustment 
of the existing differences with that Power., 

ASIA. 

The Lady Lushing ton Indiaman, from 
Madras, was lust in August last, by striking 
Upon a sand in sight of land, near Coring* 
Twenty-two persons were drowned ; amongst 
which were Captain Hamilton, 7th Madraf 
Native Infantry ; Ensign Wright; Mr. Wil- 
son, formerly Purser in the Company's ser- 
vice ; Mr. Rqsseau and his daughter ; and 
Mr* Liston, 2d officer. Mrs. Rosseau (wbq 
was saved) was on the stem, and he? unfor- 
tunate husband on the stern, when the ves- 
sel parted. Majpr Wetherall and his Lady 
are likewise safe, and Mr. Carpenter, .only 
son of Colonel Carpenter. 

According to recent letters from Sinca- 
pore, that settlement was in high health 
aBd prosperity ; and it is said now to be 
fully established as the emporium of the, 
Eastern Archipelago. Malacca is quite de- 
serted ; and not a vessel repairs to it, ex- 
cept for refreshments, or a few peculs of 
spices. While many of the Dutch stations 
had been ravaged with the cholera morbus , 
neither Sincapore nor Bencoolen had been 
visited by it; a circumstance ascribed by 
the natives to the good luck of the English. 

The Diario di Roma of the 15th Dec. 
contains reports from the Missionaries in 
Tonquin down to the 20th Sept. 1820, aad 
gives at the same time in teres ting informa- 
tion on the latest state of that country. 
The following is the substance of it : “ Gia-. 
Long, the Sovereign of this great kingdom 
the empire of Anam (which includes the 
provinces of Tonquin, Cochin -China* 
Chiampa, Camboja, and Laos u Lac-Tho, 
and contains 23,000,000 inhabitants) died 
in the beginning of 1820, in the 70th yea* 
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of his age. during his reign of eighteen 
yfcars ho constantly protected the Catholic 
religion, and esteemed the European Mia- 
sionaries, whota he honoured with his en- 
tire confidence. It was feared that after 
his death there would arise a persecution 
against this Faith, because the Crown Prince 
some years ago seemed to be ill-inclined 
towards the Missionaries, and even threat- 
ened to banish them all out of the king- 
dom as soon as he ascended the throne. 
But He who sways the hearts of princes, 
disposed otherwise in his infinite mercy. 
Ota-Long, a short time before his death, 
called the Prince to his sick bed, and gave 
him many counsels which he desired nim 
to observe : among others he meat urgently 
exhorted him not to disturb in the least 
the professors of the Cathofie religion, W 
he would not, like the tyrant Tan-Son, who 
prohibited the exercise of the Catholic faith 
In this kingdom in 1798, and was soon after 
deposed and murdered, lose both his throne 
and life. The new Sovereign, who call* 
himself Minh-Manh, and is 30 years old, 
punctually followed this paternal advice. 
The Catholic religion is in the most flourish- 
ing condition in Tonquin, as well as in 
Cochin-China, and several Mandarins shew 
themselves as well disposed to it as in the 
life-time of the late Emperor. Minh-Manh 
has signalized his accession, which hap- 
pened exactly on the Tonquinese new year 
(our 14th Feb.) also by other acts benefi- 
cial fi>t his people j released them, by an 
edict issued that day, from all their debt$ 
to the Imperial Treasury ; diminished the 
taxes, which were very heavy under the 
government of his father j recalled exiles ; 
find pardoned criminals sentenced to death, 
and other prisoners.’* 

AMERICA, 8cc. 

Advices from-Brazil state, that the for- 
tress of Callao surrendered to San Martin 
on the 19th September. The news was 
brought to Chili by an English merchant, 
who left Lima on the 25th September. 
Trade was in a declining state at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the exchange had fallen to 


494 6©, No stem had been taken by tbs 
Prince Regent for removing to Europe. 
The order for his recall, which arrived by 
the last packet from Lisbon, had caused 
much dissatisfaction among the inhabitants j 
and a petition to the King and to the Cortes, 
to allow him to remain m Brazil, had been 
prepared, and had rtoeived the signatures 
of the leading citizens. The same packet 
which brought the Prince’s recall, brought 
also an order 1 6 proceed to the election off 
the Junta. News had arrived from Mosom- 
liique, of the deposition of the Governor of 
that place, and the appointment of a Pro.- 
vUTonal Junta. The Bank at Rio de Janeiro 
was conducting its affairs well, and was 
likely to place them on a prosperous footing. 

Advices from Newfoundland describe that 
colony to be in a state of extreme distress. 
Among the lower orders, it is said, there 
are few able to support themselves j and the 
members of the opulent part of the comr 
munity are so small, that relief was im- 
practicable. Many, it was feared, must 
perish for want. Meetings of the inhabit- 
ants had been held, for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions, and the Governor had 
intimated to them that a sum equal to the 
whole raised by the colonists would be con- 
tributed by the Government. Memorials 
We been sent to England to claim the in- 
terposition of the Legislature. The advices 
jure to the 6th instant, the vessel which 
brought tliem to Liverpool having uer T 
formed (he voyage in the short period off 
17 days. 

Letters from the Havannah, dated the 
1 1th Dec. have been received at Glasgow, 
announcing that the fallowing ports of 
Mexico, viz. Vera Cruz, Tampico, Alvarado, 
oh the east coast, Acapulco abd SUi Bias on 
the west coast, We been declared open te 
foreign commerce. The duties on imports 
by foreigners were fixed at 26 per. cent, aril 
by Spaniards (natives) 16 per cenL Iks 
produce of the country to be exported free 
Of duties, except cochineal and vanilla, gold 
two percent . and silver six per cent . export 
duties— The only prohibited articles for 
import are flour and tobacco. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The revenue of Ireland for the year 1821, 
exceeds that of the preceding year by up- 
wards off 400,000/. — Revenue for 1820, 
8,906,8994 19 s. 4d. —Ditto for 1821, 
4,383,260/. 1 9s. Ofrl. 

The measures proposed by Ministers for 
the immediate repression of the Irish dis- 
turbances, consist-— 1st, in n revived appli- 
cation off the Insurrection Act ; and 2d, in 


a temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The new measures, it is understood, 
may be reconsidered during the present 
session ; and repealed, or prolonged, ae^ 
cording to the experience had of their effi- 
cacy, between their enactment And the dost 
of toe session. 

The Irish Insurrection Act rejposes in the 
discretion of the Magistrates, the power off 
sentencing to transportation upon summary 
conviction all persons who may be found 
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from their homes at any time from sun-set 
to sun-rise, without being able satisfactorily 
to account for the occasion of it. 

A roost singular and fatal occurrence 
lately happened in the parish of Holme- 
tepon-Spalaing-Monr , near Market Weigh- 
ton, co. York. The wife of a labouring 
man named Seaton, who lives in a cottage 
near to the Weighton and Holme canal, 
put into an earthen jug that was musty, 
about three pints of water and a tea-cup full 
of lime to sweeten it ; she then corked the 
mouth of the jug up, and placed it in an 
iron oven by tne side of the fire. Some 
time, after, as the was sitting before the 
fire, with a child on each side of her, the 
jug burst, with an explosion equal to a 
loaded blunderbuss. The report was heard 
nearly 200 yards distant. The oven door 
•was forced off its hinges, and the oven itself 
broken into several pieces, which were pro- 
pelled with violence in different directions 
about the room. ' One piece, with the top 
bar of the fire-grate, drove out one half of 
the window. The room door was burst 
open, and the catch of the sneck wrenched 
out of the jamb. But the most melan- 
choly part of the occurrence is, one of the 
children, a fine girl, about two years and a 
quarter old, received so severe a contusion 
on the bead, that it expired the next morn- 
ing. The other child was much scalded, 
hut is expected to recover. The mother 
fortunately did not receive the least injury. 

Explosion op Gas caused by Rats. — A 
curious circumstance lately occurred in a 
shop on the Quayside in Newcastle — an ex- 
plosion of gas caused by rats. The shop, 
after being some time unoccupied, had been 
recently fitted up by a grocer. The gas- 
pipe, for lighting the shop, came up through 
the floor, beneath the counter, through a 
hole large enough to admit a rat to pass. 
At a bend in the pipe, just above tbe noor, 
a hole was made by the teeth of these ani- 
mals (it «» supposed in search of water), ap 
though it had been filed through ; and con- 
sequently the gas escaped, and was partly 
confined in the nollows of the counter. The 
escape being discovered by the smell, a 
search for the leak was imprudently made 
with a candle, which caused an explosion, 
that broke several panes in the windows, 
and damaged the counter considerably ; but 
happily no personal injury was sustained 
This circumstance, however, shows the ne- 
cessity of caution in the management of the 
j and that the use of candles ought to 
avoided in searching for leaks in con- 
fined places, where any accumulation of 
gas is possible. 

Jan. 26 *. An extraordinary flow of water, 
without any apparent impulse but that of 
spring tides, occurred at the morning and 
afternoon tides of this day, along the north- 
ern coast of Kent. The sea rose from four 
to fire feet perpendicular above the usual 


height of the highest spring-tides, over- 
flowing the banks and marshes, and, in 
some situations, insulating the cottages 
which border the shore. The wind blew 
from the N. W. and was fortunately light j 
as, had it blown from that quarter with vio- 
lence, the most disastrous consequences 
must have resulted. The only serious 
damage we have yet learned, is at Reculver, 
where the mere action of the waves against 
the west side of the cliff occasioned a con- 
siderable portion to shoot down, and more 
particularly at the north-west angle of the 
burial-ground of the old church, which has 
exposed to view coffins with tbe mouldering 
remains of mortality suspended, os it were, 
in ** the midway air/' between their parent 
earth and tbe ocean. 

Loss or the Thames East Ihdiaman. — 
It is our painful duty to record the loss of 
the Hon. Company's ship, the Thames, 
Captain Haviside, bound to Benqoolen and 
China, with a general cargo of great value. 
The Thames was nearly a new snip of 1 400 
tons burthen ; and had been only one voyage 
before. Mr. Henry Barry, the purser of 
the ship, arrived late on the night of the 
8d inst. at the India House with the melan- 
choly intelligence; and the following in- 
teresting particulars were communicated by 
a friend of that officer : — “ The Thames 
left the Downs at twelve o'clock on Wed- 
nesday last, with a smart breeze from the 
south-west, and continued beating to west- 
ward, with fine weather, until Saturday at 
noon, when she weathered Beachy Head, 
the wind then blowing a brisk gale. As 
night approached the gale increased ; and, 
the wind still setting from the south-west, 
strong apprehensions were entertained that 
the ship would be driven upon a lee-shore. 
At length, about twelve o’clock, the ship 
struck on a rock very near the Head ; but 
she floated from thence, and drifted round 
near to the town of Eastbourne, between 
the Round-house and the Martello Tower, 
where she again struck, and got quite af bore. 
This was soon after two o'clock on Sunday 
morning ; and from that hour until half-past 
nine the ship continued to beat with tre- 
mendous violence against the shore, and 
every succeeding wave was expected to 
shiver her to pieces. In' a short time the 
beach was covered with people, all anxious 
to assist in the preservation of the crew, 
but unfortunately without the power of 
doing so at that time. Not long after the 
ship struck, her main-mast went by the 
board, carrying with it four of the crew ; 
and in the course of the night the fore and 
mizen masts followed, and seven more of 
the crew were washed overboard. The only 
boat which could be found large enough to 
attempt to launch in this tremendous surf 
was brought to the spot, and a midship- 
man of tne preventive service, and six sea- 
men, volunteered their services to attempt 
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to reach the ship. Several successive ef- 
forts were made to launch her ; but she 
was each time swamped, and her little crew 
washed ashore. Still, however, undismayed, 
they made another attempt, and succeeded 
in getting almost without the breakers, 
when a sea took her starboard bow, and 
upset her. The six seamen reached the 
snore : but we lament to state, the gal- 
lant young officer, who had risked his life 
for the chance of rendering assistance to 
his fellow-men in distress, fell a victim to 
his courage and humanity — and the ship’s 
company, as well as those on shore, saw 
him struggling with the waves until his 
Strength was exhausted, and he sunk be- 
neath them. Capt. Manby’s apparatus for 
the preservation of lives, which at East- 
bourne is kept under the command of Mr. 
Hamilton, the Collector of Customs for the 
port, was at length brought into action; 
and a rope being thrown on board the ship 
and made fast, the whole remaining of the 
ship’s company, together with Major and 
Mrs. M'Innis, and her female servant (pas- 
sengers,) were got safe on shore, but with- 
out a single thing except the clothes which 
they had on their backs. 

The Act of Parliament respecting the 
conveyance of vagrants having been abolish- 
ed, a considerable reduction in county ex- 
penditure will thereby accrue; in conse- 
quence of which, the Magistrates at the 
last Hants Quarter Sessions did not deem 
it necessary to order an additional county 
rate. 

A falcon was lately shot near Parham, 
by Lord de la Z ouch’s keeper, the wings of 
which measured uearly four feet. This 
bird, being a native of the cold and dreary 
climes of the north, is but seldom found in 
the south of Norway, Iceland, and the 
northern part of Russia. The prevailing 
colour of its plumage is a dusky brown, 
and spotted ; the feathers on the legs are 
very long, and of a pure white ; the legs 
below the knee are of a pale blue, and are 
very strongly made. Its migrating so far 
to the south renders the above a singular 
occurrence. 

♦ 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor* General has been taken, whether 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has any 
power to confer the honour of Knighthood ; 
and they are both decidedly of opinion, 
that since the Union no such right has 
existed. A copy of the opinion has been 
sent to Lord Wellesley. The following are 
the names of the gentlemen who have been 
knighted by the different Lord Lieutenants 
who have governed Ireland since the Union, 
and whose honours are now declared to be 
null and void:— Sir James Riddall, Sir 
Arthur Clarke, Sir Edward Stanley, Sir 


John Ferns, Sir William Smyth, Sir Tho- 
mas Whelan, Sir William Bet ham, Sir 
Charles Morgan, Sir Charles Vernon, Sir 
John Phillimore (R. N.), Sir John Bur- 
goyne. Sir John Stevenson, and Sir Thomas 
Moriarty. 

Her late Majesty’s will, with three co- 
dicils, was proved in the Prerogative Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, on the 4th instant 
The effects are sworn under 20,000/. It 
has been determined by her Majesty’s exe- 
cutors, that the property which she left at 
Brandenbiurgh House and abroad shall be 
Immediately sold, to discharge (as far as it 
will go) all just claims. Should the pro- 
ceeds of the sale not be sufficient for the 
payment of the debts, an application is 
likely to be made to the Ministers to pay 
the deficit out of the Civil List. 

Lord Byron’s “Cain.” — Mr. Shadwell 
applied to the Lord Chancellor lately, on 
the part of Mr. Murray, the publisher, for 
an injunction to restrain a printer named 
Benhow from pirating the above work. The 
Lord Chancellor informed Mr. Shadwell, 
that, having read the work, he entertained 
a reasonable doubt of its character ; and 
therefore, until the Learned Counsel court! 
shew that he could maintain an action upon 
it, he must refuse an injunction. 

The penalties which Carlisle was sen- 
tenced to pay by the Court of King’s Bench, 
having been estreated and returned to tbs 
Pipe Office, an extent was issued from 
thence, directed to the Sheriffs of London, 
and commanding them to levy for one of the 
penalties to the amount of 500/. The She- 
riff, accompanied by a large body of his 
officers, proceeded to the premises ; and, 
after seizing every thing that bore the ap- 
pearance of property, shut up the shop. 

The indefatigable genealogist and re- 
searcher of pedigrees, Mr. Bell, to whom 
the Earl of Huntingdon is indebted for the 
restoration of his dormant dignity, is now 
occupied in tracing the claims of divers per- 
sons to titles of Peerage long since deemed 
extinct} amongst others, to the antient 
title of Birmingham, and Lord Eardington, 
in Warwickshire. We are informed that 
Mr. Bell is positive that Mr.Crawfurd will, 
next Session of Parliament, be acknow- 
ledged as Earl of Crawfurd. 

Jan, 23. It was clearly decided in the 
Court of King’s Bench, that, in the event 
of an article pawned not being redeemed 
within twelve months and a day, the pawn- 
broker is bound to account, if called upon 
by the owner, for the difference in its pro- 
duce, deducting only the sum advanced, 
the interest, and expenses ; and that, if not 
actually sold, it may be redeemed after the 
time mentioned. 

Just as Mr. Algar, the auctioneer, had 
commenced selling the theatrical property 
at the West London Theatre, Tottenham- 
court-road, the stage gave way with a tre- 
mendous 
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mendous crash, and precipitated several per* 
sons below ; but we feel great pleasure in 
stating, that no serious accident occurred. 

Jan. 30. This evening, as Mrs. Maria 
Coran, a lady 73 years or age, residing at 
No. 121, Chancery *lane, was sitting by the 
fire, her dress was blown by a current of air 
to the bars of the stove, and in a moment 
the unfortunate lady was enveloped in flames. 
Her infirmities prevented her assisting her- 
self, and no person was in the room at the 
time. At length, her shrieks were heard by 
some persons, who went immediately to her 
aid, hut not till she was burned in the most 
terrific manner. Death put an end to her 
misery soon afterwards. 

Feb. 5. His Majesty held a Court at his 
Palace in Pall Mall, which was attended by 
the Great Officers of State, the Foreign 
Ambassadors, &c. Among the presenta- 
tions were, Mr. Thornton, his Majesty’s 
Minister at, the Court of the King of Por- 
tugal, on his return from the Brazils ; and 
Lord Clanwilliara, upon his being appointed 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Two new official seals for Scotland were 
agreed upon. Sir George Warrender was 
introduced, and sworn in a Privy Councillor. 
His Majesty gave audiences to the Earl of 
Liverpool, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. reel, the Duke of Montrose, and the 
Duke of Dorset. — Next day the King held 
another Court. His Majesty received on 
the throne the address of the House of 
Lords $ to which he was pleased to return a 
most gracious answer. 

Vaccination. — The usual Annual Re- 
port to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department,, from the National Vaccine Es- 
tablishment, has just been printed by order 
of the House of Commons. It is signed by 
Sir Henry Halford, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians ; by Sir Everard 
Home, Master , of the Royal College of 
Surgeons ; Sir W. Blizard and Henry 
Cline, Esq. Governors of the same ; and 
by Drs. Frampton, Hume, Badham, and 
Lloyd, Censors of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Thus certified, the Report is 
entitled to every confidence. The test of 
another year’s experience has produced an 
increase < in their confidence as to its be- 
nefits. It appears to be no longer doubt- 
ful, that the small pox, in a modified and 
peculiar form, will sometimes take place 
after vaccination ; but the disorder has 
always run a safe course, being uniformly 
exempt from the secondary fever, in which 
the patient dies most commonly, when he 
dies of that disorder. 

Count of Common Pleas. — Feb . 18 . 
Nathaniel Garland, Esq. v. Joseph Jekyll and 
Thomas Cummings, Esquires, tne executors 
of Sir Charles Banbury. — An action by the 
lord of a manor in Essex, to recover 2,600/. 
the value of 14 hones, whioh he claimed to 


be due to him on the death of the late Sir 
Charles Bunbury, bart. as heriots. The 
late Sir Charles Bunbury, of sporting cele- 
brity, held the manor of Wick’s Park, in 
Essex, a copyhold, under the plaintiff; and 
by the feudal custom of it, was entitled to 
the best beast of the tenant on his demise. 
On the death of Sir Charles Bunbury, the 
plaintiff sent his bailiff to Barton, near New- 
market, the place where the stud belonging 
to Sir Charles was kept, to seize twenty-two 
of the best of them, in satisfaction as 
heriots, which he claimed to be his right as 
the lord. The celebrated horse Smolensko, 
which was the property of Sir Charles, and 
valued at 1,300 Z. was one of .those chosen 
by virtue of the right, claimed as a heriot, 
but was iu Yorkshire when the bailiff made 
the seizure on the stud, of which he marked 
down twenty-two; and the question arose 
as to whether Smolensko should be included 
amongst those to which the plaintiff was 
entitled. After long legal arguments on 
both sides had been heard, it was agreed 
that a case should be made for the Judges, 
as to the number of heriots that the 
plaintiff had a right to ; but that it should 
go to the Jury for their decision, as to 
whether the plaintiff’s bailiff had not 
made his election out of the stud at Barton, 
without including Smolensko. The Jury 
retired for more than half an hour, and re- 
turned with a verdict for the plaintiff (the 
number of heriots to be afterwards decided 
by the Court) ; and finding that the elec- 
tion had been made from the stud at Barton. 
To which verdict, the foreman said, they 
came, in consequence of the bailiff 's say- 
ing he had enough when he took the fist. 
The horse Smolensko is therefore not in- 
cluded. 

Friday, Feb. 22. The Earl of Liverpool 
and Mr. V&nsittart met the bankers and 
other holders of Five per cent. Stock in the 
Treasury Board Room. The Earl of Li- 
verpool said, “ Gentlemen, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and myself have been de- 
sirous of seeing you, to communicate the 
terms on which it is intended to pay off the 
Five per cents, and the measures to be pur- 
sued with respect to those who dissent.— 
Plan : — A new Stock to be created, bearing 
an interest of Four per cent., payable on 
5th January and 5th July in each year, and 
not to be paid off until 5th Jan. 1829. 
All holders who shall not signify their dis- 
sent, between 4th and 16th March (if 
within the United Kingdom), to have for 
eveiy 100/. 5 per cents. 105/. in the new 
4 per cents. The first dividend of the new 
Stock to be payable 5th Jan. 1823. All 
holders of the 5 per cent. Stock will receive 
the dividends dne 5th July 1 822. Persona 
dissenting, to be paid in the numerical 
order in which their names may be sub- 
scribed ; such payments to commence on 
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*s acted upon in 1 749.” 


SPRING CIRCUITS. 1822. 

Norfolk — Lord Chief Justice Abbott sod 
Lord Chief Baron : Aylesbury, March 9. 
Bedford, March 14. Huntingdon, March 
16. Cambridge, March 19* Thetford, 
March 23. Bury St. Edmund’s, March 28. 

Midland — Lord Chief Justice Dallas and 
Mr. Justice Best : Northampton, March 
ft. Oakham, March 8. Lincoln, March 9. 
Nottingham and Town, March 1 5 . Derby, 
March 20. Leicester, March 25. Co* 
ventry and Warwick, March 30. 1 

Home — Baron Graham and Baron Wood : 
Hertford, March 7. Chelmsford, March 
11. Maidstone, March 18. Horsham, 
March 95. Kingston, March 28. 

Northern — Justice Bayley and Justice 
Holroyd: Durham, February 27. Ap- 
pleby, February 28. Carlisle and New- 
castle, March 2. York, Much 9. Lan- 
caster, March 23. 

Western — Justice Park and Justice Bur- 
rough : Winchester, March 4. Salisbury, 
March 9. Dorchester, March 14. Ex- 
eter, March 1 8. Launceston, March 26. 
Taunton, March 30. 

(Oxford — Baron Garrow and Justice Ri- 
chardson : Reading, March 4. Oxford, 

. March 6. Worcester and City, March 9. 
Stafford, March 14. Shrewsbury, March 
20. Hereford, March 25. Monmouth, 
March 30. Gloucester and City, April 3. 


[Feb. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1822. 

Bettfordshire*— Peter-Auguatus Lautour, of 
St&ughton, esq. 

Berkshire — Sir Gilbert East, of Hall Place, 
barft. 

Buckinghamshire — Benjamin Way, of Den- 
ham, esq. 

Cambridge and Huntingdonshire — Robert- 
Jones Adeane, ofBahraham, esq. 

Cheshire — Chaa. Wicksted, ofBsddeley, esq. 

Cumberland — William Crackenthorpe, of 
Bank Hall, esq. 

Cornwall — David Howell, of Pridesux, esq. 

Derbyshire— Yhi\ lip Gell, of Hopton, esq. 

Devonshire — Sir Thomas - Traytan - Fuller- 
Eliott Drake, of Nutwell Court, hart. 

Dorsetshire — The Right Hon. Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, of Loders, bart. 

Essex— Sir George-Henry Smyth, of Bere- 
church Hall, bart. 

Gloucestershire — Stephen - John - Welch - 
Fletcher Welch, of Painswick, esq. 

Herefordshire — T. Hampton Symons, of 
Mynde Park, esq. 

Hertfordshire — Thomas Daniell, of Berk- 
hampstead, esq. 

Kent — John-Powell Powell, of Quex, esq. 

Lancaster — James Shuttlewortb, of Bartow 

* Lodge, esq. 


Leicestershire — Charles -James Packs, of 
Prestwould, esq. 

Lincolnshire Sir John-Hayford Thorold, 
of Syston, bart. 

Monmouthshire — James Jenkins, of Chep- 
stow, esq, 

Norfolk — Sir Richard- Paul Jodrell, of 
Sail, hart. 

Northamptonshire — John Netbercoat, of 
Haselbeach, esq. 

Northumberland — Edward Craster, of Pres- 
ton, esq. 

Nottinghamshire — Wm. Farnworth Hand- 
Icy, qf Newark-upon-Trent, esq. 

Oxfordshire — J ohn Blackall, of Great Ha&£-. 
ley, esq. 

Rutlandshire — Thomas Floor, of Whiaepn- 
dine, esq. 

Shropshire — Robert-Bridgman More, ofXjln- 

Somersetshire — Vincent Stuckey, of Hill 
House, Langport Eastover, esq. 

Staffordshire— -Pbineas Hussey, of Wyrley 
Grove, esq. 

County (f Southampton — Robert Sheddeu, 
jun. of Brooklands, esq. 

Suffolk — Ambrose - H^rbord Stewart}, of 
otoke Park, esq. 

Surrey — Cbarles-Nicholas Pallmer, ofNor- 
biton House, esq. 

Sussex — James Eversfield, of CatsAeld, eatj, 

Warwickshire — Matthew Wise, of Learning- 
ton Priors, esq. 

Wiltshire — Edw. Phillips, ofMelksbam, esq. 

Worcestershire — Samuel Ryland, of JGrqjs- 
norton, esq. 

Yorkshire — Richard Bethel], of Wise, esq. 

South Wales. 

Carmarthen — William - Howell Be van, of 
Pengay, esq. 

Pembroke — John Mears, of Eastington, esq. 

Cardigan — Thomas-Lewes Lloyd, of Went 
Newidd, esq. 

Glamorganr—Sir J ohn Morris, of Bryn, bart. 

Brecon—— 3 ohn Christie, of Cwmll wyfog, esq. 

Radnor — J ohn- Hugh Powell, of Curow, esq* 

North Wales. 

Anglesey — Wltliam-Wynne Sparrow, of Ty- 
newydd, esq. 

Carnarvon — William-Uoyd Caldecot, of the 
Cottage, esq. 

Merioneth — James Gill, of Pant Glas, esq. 

Montgomery — Joseph-Hayes Lyon, of Cef- 
ublwarch, esq. 

Denbigh — Samuel Newton, of PickUl, esq. 

Flint — Thoe. Harrison, 6f Saathlwydd, esq. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

New Piece . 

Drury Lane Theatre. 

Jan. 28 . Owen, Prince of Powyss ; or, 
Welch Feuds, a Tragedy. The object of the 
plot is to represent the misfortunes of a 
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H&B.] Promotion* and Ptefermento. 

VMsh cbftftxJn 6ghting the battles of Us ■* Cove ttr Gar&BK Theatre. > 
country against superior power, and at the Feb. 14. the Legend of Montrose ; or, 
same time pnthifctfed in the passion of lord. The Children of the Misty an operatic drama. 
It was well got up, and strongly cast ; but taken from one of the last series of “ The 
had a short run. Tales of ray Landlord.*’ The scenery and 

Feb. 14. Love in Bumble Life , a comic the horsemanship are the principal at tran- 
sit etch in one act. It is evidently of French tions Of the piece, which, however, Wat 
origin, and was well-received. Well received. 


PROMOTIONS ANI> PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Jan. 26. The King has appointed Alex. 
Marrack, esq. Consul at St. Ive’s, for Ha- 
nover; W. Erskine, esq. Lord of Session 
in Scotland; J. Maconochie, gga. Sheriff 
Depute of Orkney and Zetland ;R. Hamil- 
ton, esff one of the Ordinary Clerks of Ses- 
sion ; mid H. McDonald, esq. Clerk of the 
King's Process in Scotland. 

10th Foot, Major Payler, from half-pay 
of the 87th Foot, to be Major. — >1 8th, Ma- 
jor Thorne, from half-pay of the 60th Foot, 
to be Major. — 2d Veteran Battalion, Ma- 
jor Reynolds, from the late 8th Veteran 
Battalion, to be Major. 

Jan. 29. The King has appointed W. 
R. Hamilton, esq. one of the tinder Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign Affairs, to be his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of the King 
of the Two Sicilies. 

Fb. 5. Hon. Sir Charles Paget, to be 
Groom of the Bedchamber in Ordinary to 
his Majesty, vice Hon. Sir E. Paget, resigned. 

Feb. 5. Mr. W. R. K. Douglas has been 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, vice Sir 
G. Warrender. — In the Board of Controul 
tjie new rapdintipents are those of the Right 
Hon. C W. W. Wynn, W. H. Fremantle, 
•jSir G. Warrender, and. Dr. J. Phillimore. 
The names omitted are those of Lords Bin- 
nit^and Walpole, end Mr.Sturges Bourne. 

Feb, 19* His Majesty has been pleased 
to confer the honour of Knighthood on 
Joseph Huddart, esq. High Sheriff of the 
County of Carnarvon. 

CoQLUiArnqtL Preferments. 

Ret. C. Lloyd, D.D. Preacher at Lin- 
coln's Inn, sad Student of Christ Church, 
to be Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity, in the room 
of the Rev. Dr. Hodson, deceased. 

Rev. Ashhurat Turner Gilbert, BJ). Vice- 
Principal of Brasenose College, to be Prin- 
cipal. of that Society, in the place of the 
'Rev. Dr. Hodson, deceased. 

Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, to a 
Prebendal Stall in that Cathedral. 


Rev. Henry Huntingford, LL.B. Fellow 
of Winchester College, to the Rectory ef 
Hampton Bishop, near Hereford. 

Rev. David Williams, LL.B. second Mas- 
ter of Winchester College, to the Vicarage 
ofWigmore, Hereford. 

Rev. Edward Dewing, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to the valuable Rectories 
of East and West R&inh&m, Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Collier, Curate of Shotley, Suf- 
folk, to Hambleton Vicarage and Brauns ton 
Curacy, Rutlandshire. 

Rev. G. P. Buxton, to the valuable Rec- 
tory of Mildenhall, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Baker, M. A. Spiritual Chancel- 
lor of the Diocese of Durham, to St. Mary 
the Less Rectory, Durham. 

Rev. Samuel Carr, Fellow of Queen's (Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to be Perpetual Curate of 
St. Mary Quay parish, Ipswich. 

Rev. R. J. Francis, to the Rectory of 
Carleton St. Mary, Norfolk. 

Members Returned to Parliament. 

Jan. 29. Lynn — The Marquis of Titch- 
ffeld, vice Sir M. B. Folkes, bart. deoeased. 

Feb. 2. County qf Antrim— The Horn 
Richard-Seymour Conway, commonly cull- 
ed Lord Viscount Beauchamp, vice Hugh- 
Henry- John Seymour, esq. deceased. 

. Feb. 1 6. Higham Ferrers — The Right 
Hon. H. C. Phipps, commonly called Vis- 
count Normanbv, vice W. Pluraer, esq. dec. 

University qf Oaford — The Right Hon. 
R. Peel, of Christ Church, D. C. L. 

Borough of Great Bedwin — The Right 
Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, knt. 

Borough and Parish <f Buckingham-— the 
Right Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 

Feb. 19. St. Mawes — J. Phillimore, 
LL.D. 

. Droitwick— J. H. H. Foley, esq. vice T, 
Foley, esq. deceased. 

Borough of Carnarvon — The Hon. Sir 
C. Paget, knt. 

JVest Looe — The Right Hon. H. Goul- 
burn. 

• University qf Dublin — The Right Ron. 
W. C. Plunkett. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 17. In Upper Gower- street, the 
wife of J. A. F. Simkinsoa, esq. a son.- — 
22. At Brighton, the wife of Chohnondalty 
Dering, esq. B daughter. — Mrs. James Be- 


stre, of ChanCtty-bme, a son. — At Cat- 
4ktgton, bear Bedford, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas' Anderson, a son.-— 28. In Baker- 


street, Portman-square, the Lady of Sir 

Gregory- M 



, J7K> Birthst «w- Marriages . * £Fd>. 

Gregory-Osborn-Page-Turner, bert. * ton. tskw Maitland, esq. a daughter. — At her 
— 95. At Thornton Hall, Lady Pet re, a father’s, in Southampton-street, the wnb 
daughter. — 96. In Gate-street, the wife of of Samuel Platt, dsq. a son. 

John Mitchell, M.D. a daughter. — At Irn- Lately. At Clontarf, the Lady of the 
ham Hall, Lincolnshire, Hon. Mrs. Clifford, Hon. Johii-Prendergast Vereker, a son. — 
a son. — 99. In Jerrayn-street, the Lady of At Toppesfield Rectory, Essex, Mrs. Lewis 
Sir Fred. Baker, hart, a son. — In Upper Way, a daughter. — The wife of CoL Coch- 
Guildford- street, the wife of William- Whi- rane, 3d Reg. of Guards, a son. 


M ARR 

1891, June 97. At Port Louis, Isle of 
France, David Shaw, esq. Surgeon, to the 
daughter of Wm. Spears, esq. Chief Searcher 
'of Customs of that island. 

Dec. 93. At Rome, Robt. Manners Lock* 
wood, esq. eldest son of Thos. Lockwood, 
esq. of Dan-y-Graig, co. Glamorgan, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Julia Gore, daughter 
of the late Earl of Arran, K.P. and sister 
of the Marchioness of Abercorn. 

1899, Jan. 8. Capt. Wilson Braddyll 
Bigland, R. N. to Emily, daughter of late 
Bamuel Leeke, esq. of Havant. 

Rev. Thomas Boys, only son of Admifal 
Boys, to Miss Somers, of High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

. 17. W. Hodges, esq. of Ncwman-street; 
.to Mary-Anne, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Hartley, of Tadcaster, In Yorkshire. 

19. Tatton, son of Sir Christopher Sykes; 
hart, of Sledmere, Yorkshire, to Ahne, dau, 
of the late, and sister of the present. Sir 
William Foulis, bairt. 

91. At Edinburgh, John Dalyell, esq. of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the kte Brig.-gen. Anstruther, of 
Balcaskle. 

99. Wm. Johns, M.D. late Surgeon at 
Calcutta, to Mary, daughter of the late E. 
Blake mo re, esq. of Birmingham. 

Count Martin d'Aglie, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the King of Sardinia, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late Hon. Chas. Finch. 

Richard, son of Daniel Gill, esq. Banker, 
at Rye, to Sophia, daughter of Wm. Rab- 
beth, esq. of Bedford- street. 

James Guest, jun. esq. of Birmingham, 
to Martha, only child of W. Whitworth, 
esq. of Hornsey. 

George, only son of John Walmsley, esq. 
of CasUemeeer, Lancashire, to Harriet, 
youngest 1 tikughter of the late James Hil- 
ton, esq. of Pennington Hall and Smedley, 
In the same county. 

94. Richard Fothergill, esq. of Cnerlecra, 
Monmouthshire, to Charlotte, daughter of 
Merrick Eldertoo, esq. of Bruton, Surrey. 

Capt. Charles King, 16th Lancers, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Thomas Oliver, esq. 
of Devonshire-place. 

Robert, son of Robert Berkeley, esq. of 
Spetchley, Worcestershire, to Henrietta- 
Sophia, dan. of the late Paul Benfhdd, esq. 

95. John Pem Honey, esq. of Salisbury, 
to Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Arthur May. 


I AGES. 

96. William Newnham, esq. to Emm*, 
dau. of the late Nathaniel Newnham, esq.. 

99. G. George Hodges, esq. of Lambe th , 
to Eliza-Maria, daughter of Nicholas Power, 
esq. of Queen-square. 

Thomas-Henry- Algernon Stephens, esq. 
to Maria-Elizabeth, daughter of the Rer. 
Richard Brickenden, and niece to the Earl 
of Cavan. 

Beaumont, son of John Marshall, esq. of 
High Holborn, to Mary, daughter Of thte 
late Thos. Clarke, esq. of Park-street, Grmri- 
venor-square. 

Hie Earl of Bective, to Olivia, feKct of 
the .late. Edward-Tuite Dalton, esq* and 
daughter of Sir John Stevensom' 

Feb. 1 . John Farcy, jun. Osqi^Clvtf En- 
gineer,, to Miss Taylor, both of Howiaac^- 
'street, Fitzror-sqtiare. 

9. Mr. Arthur Windus, of Lewes, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of Thomas Ro*- 
gert, esq. • 

v 9. William Boyd, jun. esq. of Shansi- 
rock Lodge, county of Down, Ireland, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Chris- 
topher Magnay, Lord Mayor of London. 

Sam. Barlow, jun. esq. of Mitcham-house, 
Surrey, to tyvy-Atme, only* daughter of 
Wm. Slark, esq. of Clapton. 

H. Bettesworth, esq. of the county of 
Cornwall, to Sophia, second dau. of reter 
Dobree, esq. of London, and grand-dan. of 
P. Dobree, esq. of Beauregard, Gnrnsey. 

Peter Brown, esq. surgeon, Salishuiy- 
square, to Susanna, second daughter of the 
late Christopher Edelman, esq. of Clapton, 
and Queen-street, London. 

19. The Rev. Jas. Williams, B.D. Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford and Rector 
of Llanddeusant, in the county of Anglesey, 
to Frances, second dau. of Thos. Lloyd, esq. 
of the StoUe 'House, Shrewsbury. 

Roger Smith, esq. of So&thnelds, Glou- 
cestershire, to Henrietta, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Francis Col man Negus, 
Rector of Brbme and Oakley, Suffolk. 

Charles-Corbett Wilson, second son of 
the iter. Wm. Cofbett Wilson, of Hard- 
wick Prion, co. Warwick, to Mary, third 
daughter of the late Anthony Bens, esq. of 
Hensiogham, Cumberland. 

- 16. Matthew Munro, esq. of Loperwood 

House, Hants, to Philadelphia, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-gen. Monro, of Ed- 
mondesham House, Dorset. 
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LflK0T.*a*tf. Sift Hfttfftt Aogubtus 
Montagu Cosby, Knt. # 

The antietit, honourable, and noble f 
fknily of Cosby, n of Saxon origin, and, 
previous to the Norman conquest, pos- 
sessed the Lordship of Cosby in Leices- 
•htre, and where tney continued to re- 
side until the reign of Richard the 2nd. 
They afterwards acquired, by marriage, 
the manor of Great Leake, in the county 
of Nottingham, which descended, in the 
time of Henry the 8th, to Richard Cosby, 
whose brother Francis, being expert in 
dims, passed over to Ireland, where, 
disti nguishing himself against the rebel 
O'Weil, r e ceive d a grant of a canton in 
his escutcheon, containing the O’Neil 
arms. He was appointed by Queen 
Mary, July 14, 1558, General of the 
Kern, a sort of light-armed infantry, 
fhrnisbed for the public service by those 
Who held land by feudal tenure t at the 
bead of these be attacked the great rebel 
Roderick O'M ore, a descendant of the 
antient Kings of Leix ; and driving him 
out of his chief residence of Stradbally J, 
established himself there; and for the 
better governing (he country, obtained 
a patent from Queen Elizabeth, Jan. 24, 
in the first year of her reign, granting 
him the power to exercise the martial 
law* Hi the territory of Leix, which be 
exdrtad with so much ability, that Sir 
Henry Sydney, when Lord Deputy, re- 
ported to the Queen, that u it was 
hardly necessary for him to interfere in 
that county, to great was the care of 
Prancis ‘Cosby.** The General served 
in Parliament for the borough of Tho- 
mastown ; and after a long and honour. 


• General Cosby's death is recorded 
In p. 94. We have entered into the 
numerous details, connected with the 
life of this gallant soldier, wkh a mi- 
nuteness unusual in our pages ; but his 
active services were So intimately con- 
nected with the" protracted warfare of 
the Indiail Peninsula, during the last 
oentuty, that a relation of them cannot 
but afford ample satisfaction to our 
readers. Et>rr. 

- f Dudley Alexander 8ydney Cosby, 
created a Baron of Ireland June 25, 
1768, by the style and title of Lord 
Sydney of Leix, Baron Stradbally. 

$ TWS elegant place, with an im- 
proving rental from 8000/. to 10,000/. a 
year, still belongs to the Cosby’s, though 
not of the senior branch/ 

Gent. Mag. Mruarfr 1892. 
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able series of services, fell by the hands 
of the rebels, at Glandillougb, 1590. 

A direct descendant from this Francis 
Cosby was Alexander Cosby, who, at an 
early age, obtained a Company in the 
Ordnance Regiment of Foot, command- 
ed by the Duke of Montagu, and served 
with credit and distinction during the 
rebellion of 1745, and afterwards in se- 
veral Staff situations until 1753, when, 
upon an application from the East India 
Company to Government for some of- 
ficers of experience to new form and 
discipline their troops in India, then not 
regimented, be being on half pay in his 
Majesty’s service, was selected as one 
for that purpose, and proceeded in the 
course of the same year to India, and 
was first employed on the coast of Coro- 
mandel (then the seat of war), under 
Major General Lawrence ; and proceed- 
ing afterwards to Bombay, was sent as 
second in command on an expedition to 
reduce to the English power the im- 
portant City and Castle of Surat; in 
the capture of whtcb, having distin- 
guished himself, be was appointed to 
the Command in 1759, but where he 
died shortly after, leaving three chil- 
dren — Henry Augustus Montagu, Eliza- 
beth Grace, and Charlotte Jane Emma. 

Henry Augustus Montagu Cosby, the 
subject of this memoir, was born in 
1743, in the Island of Minorca, where 
bis father was on duty at the time. He 
entered the army, and served with it at 
a tender age, and it is said was the 17th 
in succession from father to son who 
followed the military profession. In 
1756 he attended bis father, and was 
present and acting as y $ volunteer, at 
the capture of Geriab, fin the coast of 
Malabar. 

In the year 1759 Mr Cosby went to 
the coast of Coromandel, soon after the 
siege of Madras had been abandoned by 
the French under General Lally. He 
joined the British force under Colonel 
(afterwards the celebrated Sir Eyre) 
Coote, as Ensign, being then a youth 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
The English army, by way of retalia- 
tion for the French attempt on Madras, 
advanced, in 1760, to the siege of Pon- 
dicherry. Cosby was posted to the first 
company of Grenadiers, and with them 
was employed in the attack of the 
Bound Hedge, when the division be 
served in, commanded by Major Joseph 
Smith (afterwards General Smith), con- 
sisting entirely of Company's troops, 

carried 
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carried the principal post, defended by 
tbe French regiments of Lorraine and 
Lally, and then captured ten pieces of 
canifon, with a number of prisoners. 
The main body of the enemy made a 
precipitate retreat into tbe town. On 
tbe investment of tbe place. Ensign 
Cosby was appointed to the charge of 
tbe Ariancopong Redout, the souther- 
most one of tbe Bound Hedge, a situa- 
tion of much importance, as it was that 
by which tbe enemy expected to receive 
supplies, but which, though often at- 
tempted, they were prevented from 
effecting by tbe assiduity of Mr. Cosby. 

Soon after this service, he was em- 
ployed at the siege of Villere, under Ge- 
neral Calliaud ; and being promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, was sent on 
duty to Musulipatam. Soon after bis 
arrival there, be was appointed to com- 
mand a detachment of 200 Sepoys, with 
two six-pouoders and twelve artillery- 
men, to assist the then temporary Nabob 
of R^jabmundry against some refractory 
Poligars, who resisted bis authority. 
They were soon brought to terms. 
Lieut. Cosby returned to Rajabmundry, 
where bis situation became peculiarly 
delicate, there being at tbe time differ- 
ent claimants for the possession of tbe 
Northern Circars ; consequently a great 
degree of jealousy existed respecting the 
English interest* at Rajabmundry ; and 
there being at that time in the fort a 
near relative of one of the candidates, 
and nominal Killidar or Governor, who 
commanded a fine corps of 500 Arabs, 
which he had brought with him from 
the North of India, and who displayed 
evident marks of discontent at the mea- 
sures now adopted. Lieut. Cosby felt it 
necessary to keep a watchful eye upon 
him, and which precaution was justified 
by subsequent events, for be was one 
night awakened by a confidential per- 
son, and informed, that most of the 
Arabs had in tbe course of the evening 
been secretly collected into tbe Fort 
from the Pettah, and were then in the 
very act of having ball cartridge issued 
to them by their commander in the 
court of his own residence. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. Tbe quarters of 
the EuglLh Sepoys were fortunately 
close to Lieut. Cosby’s house ; tbe two 
field-pieces were in front of his door, 
and the artillery- men in a shed adjoin- 
ing. They were under arms in an in- 
stant ; and with port- fires lighted, this 
small body proceeded directly to. tbe 
Killidar's residence, which was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and taking pos- 
session of the two approaches, obtained 
an advantage which tbe smallness of 
his force rendered essential. On Lieut. 


Sir H. A . M. Coslnj, Knt. [Feb. 

Cosby's sending in a message, that if ; 
they did not immediately lay down thei£#. 
arms, tbe field-pieces should open thei^* 
fire; tbe Killidare, astonished at thip 
obstacle and derangement of bis plan 
(which was nothing less than to make 
himself master of tbe place), lost all 
confidence, and immediately surren- 
dered, making a variety of excuses for 
bis conduct. Mr. Cosby having, how- 
ever, reasons for suspecting the plot 
deeper laid than even appeared, sent an 
express to Mr. Pybus, Chief of Musuli- 
patam, with a full account of the affair. 
This brought a strong reinforcement, 
which secured tbe place until matters 
were finally settled between the English 
Government and tbe Soubah of the 
Decan, who assumed the right of dis- 
posing of those Provinces, which were 
completely ceded to the English; and 
Lieut. Cosby had the honour of being 
the first to hoist tbe British Colours in 
tbe Fort of Rajahmundry, on the Bank 
of tbe Gadaverie. It still continues 
an integral part of the East India Com- 
pany's territory North of the Kistnah. 
Lieut. Cosby was soon after appointed 
to succeed Captain Lang in the military 
command of Musulipatam, where he 
contiuued till 1764, when, officers being 
greatly wanted for the siege of Madura, 
then obstinately defended by the cele- 
brated Isoof Cawn, who had rebelled 
against tbe Nabob of Arcot, such was 
Lieut. Cosby's zeal for the service, 
though then most advantageously si- 
tuated, that he tendered bis services, 
which were readily accepted, and be 
proceeded to join the rfrro y in the field, 
under Colonel Charles Campbell. This 
officer was so well pleased with Lieut. 
Cosby’s conduct, that he gave him the 
command of eight independent compa- 
nies of Sepoys, stationed on tlie south 
side of attack, where he continued till 
the fall of the place; after which be 
was appointed to tbe command of War- 
riorpallam, a place then recently taken 
from the Rajah of that name. During 
his residence there be was indefatigable 
in bis endeavours to make tbe Sepoys 
under his command submit to a more 
regular system of discipline than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to ; and 
was tbe first officer who got tbe natives 
to conform to an uniformity of dress, 
and many other regulations, which gra- 
dually became adopted through the ser- 
vice, and has long since rendered them 
what they now are — a most estimable 
body of troops, losing little by com- 
parison with the best of Europe. In 
1767 Lieut. Cosby was promoted to the 
rank of Captain, and the Sepoys being 
then formed into battalions, under the 
command 
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feommand of Captains Commandant, 
fcoaby was appointed to the command of 
the fitb battalion. 

Tbe Government of Madras having 
about tbis period entered into a treaty 
of alliance, with tbe Sou bah of tbe Decan 
for tbe reduction of the power of Hyder 
Alii Cawn, which at this time bad risen 
to an alarming height, Captain Cosby's 
battalion, now completed to a thousand 
firelocks, was selected to form a part of 
the English contingent, which was sti- 
pulated to consist of 500 European in- 
fantry, five battalions of Sepoys, 30 
European dragoons, sixteen pieces of 
artillery, twelve and six pounders, under 
the immediate command of Brigadier 
General Joseph Smith, the Commander 
in Chief at the time of the British at 
Madras. Owing, however, to tbe trea- 
cherous policy so common among Na- 
tive Powers in India, it was soon sus- 
pected, and discovered a very little while 
after our little army’s arrival in tbe ene- 
my's country, that the ( Mabrattas, being 
the first on the field, bad (after plunder-* 
ing every thing they could), made a se- 
parate peace with Hydfir; that the 
Soubah was on the point of imitating 
tbis conduct; and that the British were 
likely to be made a sacrifice to this per- 
fidious arrangement. Precautions were 
adopted by the Madras Government to 
guard against events, and General 
Smith received orders to retire by slow 
marches into the Carnatic, with the 
greater part of his force, leaving three 
battalions, under Col. Baillie, with the 
Soubah, who bad then advanced to Se- 
ringapatam. This was no doubt a risk 
of tbe three battalions, but our Govern- 
ment bad not as yet sufficient grounds 
to withdraw entirely from the league. 
In order, however, that there should be 
some pledge or indemnity, a detachment 
under Major Bonjour, possessed itself of 
the Biramaul Country, laying between 
the Carnatic and Mysore. 

Tbe anxiety for the three battalions 
under tbe Soubah increased, as they 
became in arrears of pay ; and ap- 
prehensions were entertained, that in 
consequence they might mutiny, and ad- 
vantage be taken of tbe circumstance, 
either by Hyder or tbe Soubab, to get 
them over to their service ; and, as of 
their description, they were among our 
best troops, their relief becapie an object 
of serious consideration to the General. 
He therefore detached Captain Cosby, 
with 500 of his own corps, and twelve 
dragoons, with a sum of money in 
specie, made up in bags, it being in- 
tended, in case of extremity, that the 


with it for Baillie’s camp * and as the 
whole route lay through tbe enemy’s 
country, and tbe high road within sight 
of several of Hyder's garrisons, particu- 
larly Bangalore, he was directed to pro- 
ceed with as much caution as possible. 
This delicate service was performed 
with admirable success. Captain Cosby 
having so skilfully evaded the corps de- 
tached to intercept him, as to return 
with the loss of only one man, who de- 
serted, having performed a circuitous 
march, guided chiefly by compass, of 
350 miles in 13 days, including two 
days occupied in delivering his charge 
and refreshing hi9 troops. Tbe Soubah 
and Hyder having soon after settled 
matters, and with more honour than 
was expected, permitted our three bat- 
talions to retire, determined on the in- 
vasion of the Carnatic; and General 
Smith, by orders from the Madras Go- 
vernment, began his retreat from the 
Biramaul, in order to cover our own 
frontiers, there to wait for the reinforce- 
ments, the whole of the English force 
being at this time 800 European in- 
fantry, 30 European dragoons, 16* pieces 
of cannon, twelve and six-pounders ; 
and 1000 irregular cavalry belonging to 
the Nabob of Arcot. The enemy's army, 
consisting of 43,000 horse, 28,000 in- 
fantry, and 109 guns, came up with the 
small force of the English on tbe 
Sept. 1767, just as they bad got throogl/ 
tbe Changama Pass, which divides tbe 
Carnatic from Hyder's dominions, and 
had, early in tbe morning, with a large 
body of cavalry apd light troops, taken 
possession of a village and bilk com- 
manding a narrow defile through which 
the British had to pass. General Smith, 
having made the best possible disposi- 
tion, began to move forward with the 
line, and the corps commanded by Cap- 
tain Cosby * being one of those in ad 
vance, was ordered to dislodge tbe 
enemy from the village, which be ef- 
fected at the point of the bayonet; and 
finding himself annoyed from tbe bill, 
proceeded with equal success to drive 
them from that position likewise, while 
the advance pursued its route, and 
cleared the difficulties of tbe pass. From 
this hill Captain Cosby perceived the 
rapid approach of Hyder's regular in- 
fantry at some distance on tbe right 
flank of the English line, and reporting 
his observation to Major Bonjour (in 
command of the advance), requested 
and obtained his permission to call up 
tbe leading corps of the army, com- 
manded by Captain Cowley, to occupy 
the hill before be quitted it to join tbe 


money so prepared should be divided 
among the dragoons to make a last push 
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van, to which he belonged ; a judicious 
suggestion, which essentially contributed 
to the success of the day *. The con* 
federates were entering this position, 
but bad not completely occupied it, 
when General Smith, on approaching 
the hill and hearing the report of Cap- 
tain Cosby, perceived the necessity of 
quickening bis march, and by so doing 
got up in time, and by securing the hill 
and village, gained an advantage that 
enabled him completely to repulse every 
subsequent attack, and ultimately 
obliged the enemy to draw off, leaving 
him master of the field, and at liberty, 
soon after dusk, which was faat ap- 
proaching, to continue his march, as 
the necessity and situation of tbe Bri- 
tish obliged them to march all night to 
reach a depAt at Trinomaliy, where Ge- 
neral Smith expected to be reinforced by 
troops from Trichinopoly. Tbe enemy 
suffered so severely as to prevent tbeir 
following during tbe night ; and Hyder 
himself was slightly wounded. Tbe loss 
of the English was of course consider* 
able. Tbe battle of Trinomaliy, or 
Errour, soon followed that of Changaroa, 
and proved so decisive, that the confe- 
derates lost tbe greater part of their 
cannon and baggage, blew up tbeir am- 
munition, and went off in tbe greatest 
confusion, abandoning a strongly for* 
tiffed camp, and ultimately left the 
Carnatic. In this action, Captain Cosby, 
at the bead of his corps, the 6th Sepoys, 
was particularly mentioned by the Com- 
mander in Chief for having borne a con- 
spicuous part in tbe honours of the day. 

The retreat of the enemy gave but a 
short respite to the toils of the British, 
for our array sOon after resented the ag- 
gression by entering the Mysore. In 
1768, Captain Cosby was again actively 
employed, being detached with his own 
corps, a detachment of Grenadier Sepoys, 
and a troop of dragoons, against ono of 
Hydert most active partisaus, Muctum 
Sahib, whom be defeated and dislodged 
from under tbe guns of Bangalore. The 
PoIHgar, or Chief, of this place, he 
obliged to accompany him to the British 
bend-quarters. Captain CoBby was after- 
wards placed in advance of tbe army, 
in command of ^ force, consisting of his 
own battalion, a company of European 
grenadien, a corps of Sepoy grenadiers, 
some European cavalry, ami a field 
train, with orders to reduce tbe Forts of 
Amicul and Pencanieotah, in the Mysore 




accomplished. He was soon after or- 
dered to reinforce a division of the 
army under Col. John Wood. Soon after 

* See Wilks*s South of India. 


joining him, an action took phase bj* 
tween that officer and Hyder AWy hi 
person, near Arlier, in whiob Captain 
Cosby received a severe contusion fMv 
a cannon ball. In 176$ a peace wan 
concluded with Hyder, and the army 
went into quarters j Captain Cosby’s 
battalion constituting a part of the gar- 
rison of Vellore. 

In 1771 the army being ordered to 
take the field under General Joseph 
Smith, against Taqjore, Cap tail* Cosby’s 
battalion formed a part of the force, but 
proceeded no farther than Vellum, a 
strong fort belonging to the Rajah, and 
about nine miles from Taojore^ which it 
was desirable to possess. A breach was 
effected, and Captain Cosby's battalion 
being then on duty in tbe hatteyies, 
under tbe orders of Colonel Bon jour, 
tbe latter about midnight observing the 
fire of tbe enemy to slacken near the 
breach, and thinking it a favourable 
moment to carry the place, directed 
Captain Coshy with a few of his men, t# 
try how far it might be practicable, 
which he accordingly did ; and having, 
with some difficulty, reached tbe top, 
and being followed close by more of hie 
men, tbe enemy, panic-struck, were 
soon driven from tbe ramparts, and 
abandoned the fort by the Taqjpre gate, 
on the opposite side. This gale he bad 
just time to gain possession of and se- 
cure, when it was approached by a re* 
inforcement of some of the beat troops 
from Taqjore, with orders to defend it 
to the last j but they were only in time 
to receive a discharge of m usque try 
from tbe new masters of tbe place, and 
which tbe enemy did not wait to have 
repeated. Tbe General was pleased kiw 
mediately to appoint Captain Coshy to 
tbe command of the fortress. Tbe Rajah 
of Tanjore having at last been brought 
to terms, but not before General Smith 
had proceeded some length in tbeapv 
proacbes, tbe army went into canto** 
merits. Vellum was, howeve* detained 
«i our bands as a security for the fulflir 
ment of the Rajah’s engagement*; and 
tbe garrison being increased. Captain 
Coshy was appointed to the permanent 
command. 

in 1772. Captain Coeby was a pp o i nted 
Brigade-Major to the Army, that haiog 
then the highest staff situation on the 
Coast, and as such served under General 
Smith at the reduction of the Forts of 
Ramnadaperam, and Calicoii, us the 
Southern Provinces of tbe Carnatic. 

In 1773 be was raised to tbp office of 
Adjutant-General, With the official raid* 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, being the >rst 
appointed to that situation in India, and 
in that capacity was head of the Staff 
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< b 4b t Oentrai Smith at the second slog* 
AhTanjon e$ which being at last carried 
Hl ^nt a uh , after a passage had been 
Abated ever the ditch, be was deputed 
by the General to treat with the Rajah, 
Who had (on the breach being carried) 
tariffed into bis palate, and appeared 
to be determined to defend himself 
m that position to the last. Colonel 
Cceby, accompanied by an interpreter 
only, was admitted to bis presence. In 
attaining this, Colonel Cosby bad to pass 
through several intricate passages filled 
with the Rajah* s adherents, who it 
seems had devoted themselves to share 
the fate of their Chief, and which their 
gloomy but determined countenances 
seemed strongly to Indicate their being 
prepared to do. The Colonel found the 
Rajah in a small chamber, with a few of 
his most confidential friends. The in- 
terview was solemn and impressive, but 
it did not take much time to convince 
the Rqj ah of the imprudence of further 
resistance. Colonel Coshy assured him 
heWasMIy authorised to promise him 
eat only that bis life would be guaran- 
teed by the English, but that every de- 
licacy and respect should be observed to 
him, the females, and rest of his family: 
the Coleoel reminded him of General 
Smith's well-known honourable cb*£ 
racier. The Rsuab, after sighing once 
or twice, ashed Colonel Cosby if be 
would t#ear by the sword be held in his 
hand to the truth of the statement, and 
that be waa prop e r ly authorized to afford 
protection. The reply being in the af- 
firmative, the Rajah arose, said he was 
satis fir d, and gave orders to bis people 
to lay down their arms, for he relied on 
the honour of the English. Gn this* 
prop et guards were immediately ap* 
pointed by Colonel Coshy for the pro* 
tection of the Palace, 1m. Ac. 

In 1775 Colonel Cosby, being still 
Adjutant-General, Was sent ta England 
with Dispatches of « confidential nature 
horn the Commanders b» -Chief, accom- 
panied with the highest testimonials to 
his seal* abflitkfo and merit as an officer. 
Coleoel Ceeby returned to his station 
at Madras In 1777* A few weeks- sifter 
has Idturn (although somewhat out 
Of the image of the army, being sttU 
Ad^ntuntHGeuerul,) he was appointed by 
iMtemmeit of Madras, to command 
a frree oonsisting of three battalions of 
Union fhfautry, with their field train, 
a battalion of the Nabob's troops, some 
cavalry, and .an irregular force of the 
QtfMtty find the Veuthagfaenry Rajahs, 
to nftt agfldbbt Bom Rauza, a Rajah ef 
the first cemifie ration, possessing an 
w ta niw tract of country, about 90 
wilci N. W; of Madras. This country 
bad never yet been penetrated with the 


least success by hostile arms, and bad 
withstood very sp rious attacks both of 
Hyder*s and of the Mahrattas, which it was 
enabled to do from its natural strength 
and local advantages for defence. The 
capital of the country was in the midst 
of high bills, and the whole faee of the 
oountry was covered and intersected by 
woods and ravines; nor were batteries 
of cannon wanting to strengthen its 
defences, with a large body of brave men 
to avail themselves of these advantages* 
StiU such was the superiority of English 
discipline, and the tactics brought intfc 
play on this service, that whilst diverting 
the attention of the enemy by false de- 
monstrations, and turning their flanks, 
others were making more serious at- 
tacks on their principal barriers. Front, 
these they were driven one after the 
other, until our troops gained such a 
footing in the country, as to alarm and 
thereby cause a fluctuation of opinion 
among their chiefs, as to the probable 
success of further resistance ; and which* 
ultimately indueed the R^jah to capitu- 
late and agree to the terms settled by 
our ally the Nabob of Arcot (whose 
tributary he was), as those on which be 
would be permitted to retain his situa- 
tion. He admitted Colonel Coshy to take 
possession of Cavaretty, bis capital, until 
everything was adjusted, and military 
roads cut through the country. The 
loss on the side of the English was very 
trifling;— the Colonel had a narrow 
escape, his orderly Serjeant being killed 
close to him. The whole business wan 
accomplished in she weeks end Colonel 
Cosby received the thanks of the Madron 
Government on the occasion, for his 
celerity, enterprise, and judgment; and 
if ended opportunely, for the ramp 
season set in soon after. 

In 1778, intelligence being received 
at Madras by an overland dispatch, of 
the breaking out of war between Great 
Britain and France, the army on the 
coast of Coromandel was ordered to 
take the Field for the purpose of ate 
tacking Pondicherry. Lie uten ant- Co- 
lonel Cosby being still Adjutant-General, 
bad shortly before (is consequence of an 
application to the Government from the 
Nabob of Arcot) been appointed Conv 
wander of all the Nabob's regular Cavalry, 
then consisting of sown regiment!,. 55Q 
each, with 900 Light Infantry, 4# artil- 
lery* men, and four she- po unders attached 
to each regiment, forming in all a most 
complete legion of 5,180 men, nod 98 
pieces of cannon. Although this ap- 
pointment was of itself of sufficient con- 
sequence to call for all Cosby'S exertion ; 
yet, at the particular request sf thfi 
Couunander-m-Chief, Sir Hector Monro* 
Colonel Cosby readily agreed to act in 

both 
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both capacities during the siege, and 
discharged those important duties tilt 
the fall of the place, which being most 
skilfully defended by General Bellacorabe 
(at that time one of the best officers in 
the French service), did not surrender 
until a practicable breach was made in 
the face of the Queen's Bastion, and a 
passage effected across the ditch. On 
the completion cf this important service, 
Colonel Cosby was allowed to resign the 
office of Adjutant-General, and it was 
very flatteringly notified by the Select 
Committee of the Madras Government. 

(To be concluded in mr next.) 

♦ 

Lteut.-Col. James Chisholm. 

In Invernesshire, Scotland, Lieut.*Col. 
James Chisholm, of the Royal African 
Corps. As an officer he was endowed 
with much personal bravery and gal- 
lantry in the field, and manifested great 
zeal for the service of his country, as 
well as an intimate knowledge of his 
profession. Daring a long course of 
active service. Colonel Chisholm, from 
the amenity Qf his disposition and man- 
ners, was more than usually felicitous 
m gaining the approbation and confi- 
dence of his superiors, and acquiring the 
friendship and esteem of all with whom 
he was acquainted. His first service 
was in the58tb regiment, in which corps 
the immortal Wellington then com- 
manded a company. In 1796 he joined 
the 88th regiment, with a detachment 
of which be served in India, both in 
Guzerat, and in the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal, with distinguished gallantry, 
where he attracted the notice, and ob- 
tained the countenance, of the late 
General Lord Lake, and was with his 
detachment incorporated with the 76th 
regiment, at that time under the com- 
mand of the Hon. Colonel Monson. He 
bore a conspicuous share in the opera- 
tions of that destructive campaign, di- 
rected by the Commander-in chief in 
person, against the troops and fortresses 
of Rao Jeswunt Holkar. In one or more 
assaults made upon the strong-holds of 
that daring Chieftain of the Mahrattas, 
Captain Chisholm received five wounds, 
from some of which he never recovered. 
Though smarting from unhealed wounds, 
and his health greatly deteriorated by 
an arduous service of eight years be- 
tween the tropicks, he was in the follow- 
ing year found engaged in the ill-fated 
attack upon Buenos Ayres, in July 1807, 
particularly in the rash assault of the 
city on the 5th of that month, wherein 
the British troops lost all but their 
honour. On this occasion, being or- 
dered to cover the rear of the left column 
of bis regiment, furiously pressed in the 


streets by a numerous and exasperated 
soldiery, and an armed population, and 
on the point of being surrounded and 
cut to pieces, this intrepid and expe- 
rienced officer, with a handful of men, 
executed this service with such success, 
as to intimidate the enemy, and served 
to gain for the small remnant of his 
brave companions, a dearly-bought, but 
honourable capitulation. In this action' 
he received a contusion on the head 
from a ball. 

In 1808 he was promoted to a majo- 
rity in the Royal African Corps, with 
which he served on the coast of Africa, 
and, during a part of that time, as Com- 
mandant of Goree. While thus em- 
ployed, he uniformly and determinedly 
opposed the abominable and ‘ inhuman 
traffic in slaves, many of whom he res- 
cued from their oppressors, and restored 
to their families and to freedom. On 
his departure from the Island in J816, 
the inhabitants of Goree, French as well 
as English, voted him a gold medal, and 
an affectionate address, as a flattering 
testimony of the sense they entertained 
of his services, and as a mark of grati- 
tude for the zeal with which he watched 
over the safety and interests of the Set- 
tlement. The Reports of the Royal 
African Institution contain abundant 
proofs of bis cordial exertions in favour 
of the unhappy natives of Africa;— ex- 
ertions which, on hi6 return to England, 
were justly appreciated by all his fellow- 
labourers in human emancipation, and’ 
particularly by that ardent and inde-;' 
fatigable philanthropist, Mr. Wilberforce. 
Hit death, though remotely attributable 
to the effects of intertropical complaints, 
was accelerated by an apoplectic seizure 
while on a visit with his friends in bis 
native country. 

♦ 

Very Rev. Archdeacon Jefferson. 

This excellent Divine, whose death tt 
noticed in our last Obitn&ry, was col- 
lated to the Rectory of Weeley in the 
year 1806, by Bishop Porteus ; and, a 
short time since, to the Vicarage of 
Wilbam in Essex, by the present Bishop 
of London; where he had so much 
gained the esteem of the neighbour- 
hood, by the conscientious discharge of 
his important duties, and by bis conci- 
liating manners, that on Christmas day 
last, a large proportion of the numerous 
Dissenters resident in and about Witham, 
attended bis Church, and expressed 
themselves much gratified by the able 
and impressive discourse which he deli- 
vered on that occasion. With a disin- 
terested liberality, be had begun, and 
was carrying on, extensive improve- 
ments in the* Vicarage-house, which 
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bad .become very much dilapidated 
upder bis predecessors. He was never 
turned. His will is so short, and at 
thfe same time breathes so truly the 
somt of religion and kindness, that it 
jmfno doubt be acceptable. 

t have been induced to communicate 
these few facts, however scanty and im- 
perfect, in the hope that some frilnd, 
familiar with the public and private life 
of the Archdeacon, may enrich your 
pages with a memoir of so exemplary a 
character, that thus, though dead, he 
may yet speak. J. S. 

“ Glory to God in the Highest, on 
Earth peace, goodwill towards men. 

“ The last Will and Testament of 
Joseph Jefferson, < 'ierk. 

u 1 give and bequeath to the Col- 
chester and Essex Hospital, the sum of 
100/. To the Essex Clergy Charity, the 
sum of 3 L To the Clergy Orphan Cha- 
rity, the sum of 50/. To the poor inha- 
bitants of the.parish of VVeeley, without 
distinction as to lawful settlement, 20/. 
to be distributed in four successive 
years, in equal portions, on Christmas 
day, in bread and coals. And all the 
rest and residue of my real. and personal 
estate, including, all plate, books, and 
other goods and chattels, of what nature 
or kind soever, 1 give and bequeath to 
my dear and beloved sister-in-law, Mary 
Jefferson, now residing with me, whose 
tenderness and affection has been un- 
wearied and unremitting, for her sole 
use and benefit ; and i hereby appoint 
her the sole executrix. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my band 
and seal, thi* 24th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1821. 

(Signed), “ Jos. Jeffehson.” 

The personal effects were sworn under* 

6000L . ♦ 

The Rev. John King, A. M. 

Mr. King was bom at Richmond in 
Yorkshire* on the 28th of April 1738, 
and received the rudiments of bis edu- 
cation at the Free Grammar School in 
that town, under the tuition of that truly 
classical scholar and liberal divine, the 
Rev. Anthony Temple *, A. M. Vicar of 
Easby. From Richmond be removed to 
Cambridge ; and on the recommenda- 
tion of tbe Rev. Francis Blackburnef, 
A. M. Archdeacon of Cleveland, an inti- 

* "For some account of Mr. Temple, 
see “ Nichols’s Illustrations of tbe Li te- 
rnary History of the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol.-I. p. 767* 

f For a Biographical Memoir of Mr. 
Blackburne, see <( Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol. IIJ. pp. 14—24, 6 42 ; vol. VIII. pp. 
57,761; vol. IX. p. 785. 


mate friend of Dr. Law, then Master of 
St. Peter's College, and afterwards Bi- 
shop of Carlisle, he was entered of that 
Society. Here be proceeded to the de- 
gree of A. B» in 1760; and from the 
honor which he obtained on that occa- 
sion (being the seventh Wrangler on 
the tripos), he was elected Fellow. He 
soon, however, relinquished residence in 
college, having been appointed in that 
year (on the reqommeridation of bis 
tutor, tbe Rev. Daniel Longmire, A. M.), 
Under Master of the Free Grammar 
School of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, then 
governed by that eminent scholar and 
able instructor, the Rev. Hugh Moises, 
A. M. In this situation he continued 
seven years ; and during that period 
bad tbe pleasure of seeing the school 
raised so high in reputation, and the 
number of scholars so considerably in- 
creased, as to require the appointment 
of a third Master. The present Lord 
Chancellor, tbe Earl of Eldon, and his 
learned brother. Lord Stowell, both re- 
ceived their education here while Mr. 
King was the Under Mastfer. In 1763, 
be proceeded to tbe degree of A. M. 
In 1767, he removed from Newcastle to 
Ipswich, having been appointed Master 
Qf tbe Free Grammar School in that 
town, on the recommendation of his 
old friend and preceptor Mr. Temple, 
to whom the school committee bad 
written, through the . Rev. Andrew Lay- 
ton, A. M. Rector of St. Matthew (whose 
sister Mr. Temple had married) to point 
out a person qualified to fill that situa- 
tion. In the same year be was chosen 
by the Corporation the Town Preacher ; 
and notwithstanding the changes in the 
political interests of the borough, be re- 
tained this situation for a period of 
twenty-three years. In 1776, be was 
presented by bis College to the Rectory 
of Witnesbam, near Ipswich. In 1798, 
on account. of some dangerous attacks 
of illness, and an infirm- state of health, 
he resigned the mastership of the school, 
which, by his talents and application, 
he had raised so bigh in tbe public esti- 
mation, as to have bad upwards of se- 
venty boarders at one time in bis bouse; 
and retired to a residence on bis rec- 
tory, where.be closed his earthly career 
on the 26tb of January 1822, in the 
84th year of bis age, perfectly satisfied 
with that lot and station assigned to 
him by Providence ; and after having 
filled, throughout a long life, a public 
situation, with the highest credit to 
himself, and tbe greatest advantage to 
others. 

Mr. King was the author of the fol- 
lowing works; viz . “ Sent entice ex 
diYersis auctQribus excerpts, et prim is 

Linguae 
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lingo* Latin® Tyronibus tccom mo- 
date, operA Jobannis King, A. B. apud 
Novocast rentes Sub-pr®ceptoris" New- 
castle, 1761. “ A Sermon, preached at 
Witneeham, Nov. 89, 1798, being the 
day appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving on account of our late Naval 
Victories. Ipswich." am. 4to. And 
M A Sermon on the Catholic Claims ; 
with Notes and a Postscript. Ipswich, 
1813/' sm. 4to. There is an engraved 
Portrait of Mr. King (a private plate), 
by Bond, from a Miniature by Dunt borne. 

His remains were interred in the 
chancel of the church of Witnesbam ; 
bat, by bis express desire, a mural 
tablet is to be erected in the church of 
St. Mary at Tower, Ipswicb, on which 
it is intended to inscribe the following 
memorial i— 

“ M. 8. Jobannis King, A. M. Col- 
legii Divi Petri apud Cantabrigienses 
Socij; Ecclesiae de Witnesbam, in hoc 
Agro, Rectoris 5 et per annos xxm apud 
Gippovicenses Public! Concionatoris. 
Qui, juventutis instituend® peritissimus, 
whole Regis per annos xxxi sumtnA 
cum laude prsefuit ; et cujus in honore 
erat septuaginta plus minus disci pul os 
in mdibws suis simul accepisse. Vhclt 
annos lxxxiii. Decessit vn Cal. Feb. 

MDCCCXXII." 

He married, June 10, 1777, Elisabeth 
Sarah, the only daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Bishop, A. B. Rector of Trim- 
ley St. Martin and Ash by Campsey, in 
Suffolk, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mary at Tower, and St. Mary at Elms, 
in Ipswicb. She died Dec. 30, 1813, 
atod was interred at Witnesbam, where, 
on a mural tablet, on the south side of 
the chancel, is the following inscription 
to her memory 

“'Arms. Atg. on a bend GuLcotised, 
three besants. O11 an inesculcbeon of 
pretence Or, three lions passant Sable. 
Crest : On a torse, a griffin Or, statant, 
and resting its right paw on a besant. 

. “ Elisabeth* Sarai King, Rev d > Jo- 
annis King uxoris, et Rev** Thom* Bi- 
shop unic* fill® et b*redit. Obiit die 
trigesimo Decetnbris, A. D. 1818, *tatis 
80*61. Nulla fere.alve uxor, sive parens, 
omnibus magis prseellebat nrtntibus 
rtec liberis ejus fuit carior, itbb jure 
fhit cara disciputls, quo* viginti per an- 
nos suminA aflebat cur A et tedulitate 
apud Gippcvieensea." 

By her be bad Issue nine sons and one 
daughter. It was bis lot, however, to 
have experienced, during bis itfe-ttme, 
the painful trial attendant on the loss 
of five of these sons ; which afflicting 
strokes of Providence he sustained with 
becoming resignation. His eldest son, 
John, was educated at St# Peter's Col- 


lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A. B. in 1800, and was 
elected Fellow. In 1808, be proce ed ed 
to that of A. M. and was called to the 
Bar. In 1808, he married Caroline Ma- 
tilda Staple, of Hackney, and died Oct. 
84, 1815 (leaving an only daughter), 
greatly respected by his rotations and 
friends, and with the fairest proepect'Of 
rising to eminence in his profession, 
being possessed of considerable talent 
and tbe greatest industry. He was bu- 
ried in tbe chancel of the ohnrtft of 
Witnesbam, where (on a handsome 
mural tablet affixed to the North wall, 
and surmounted by an urn, with drape nr 
over it, beneath which is a scroll With 
this sentence— u Tbe just is steady to 
bis purpose," and a book which is let- 
tered “ Law **), is tbe following inscrip- 
tion 

“ Near this place are deposited tbe 
remains of John King, of tbe Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law, late 
Fellow of8t. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
A. M. ; eldest son of tbe Rev. John King, 
Rector of this parish. He was born the 
16th of May 1778, and died the 34tk *f 
October 1815. He married Miss Caro- 
line Matilda Staple, of Hackney, by 
whom he had issue one daughter, Anne, 
and both of whom he left Surviving him. 
His integrity and abilities promised him 
the highest success in his profession ; 
bis domestic virtues endeared him to 
his family and bis friends ; his religion 
enabled him to bear with patience a 
long and painful illness; and taught 
him to look forward with confidence to 
a blessed immortality. His widow bsab 
caused this monument Co be erected, as 
well to record bis virtues, as to testify 
her affection for his memory. 

“ Arms : quarterly, first and fourth, 
a lion rampant between three cross 
crosslets, 8 and 1 ; second and third, 
Arg. on a bend cotiled Gul. three 
besanti; impaling, Or, a chevron Br- 
minois between three mancbes. Crest : 
a lion rampant crowned." 

He was tbe editor of “ A Report of 
tbe Cases, tbe King v. Youuge, and the 
King v. Wright, for selling Guineas { 
and of tbe Arguments of tire Counsel ; 
with the Judgement delivered thereon. 
781 1." 8vo : and of “ Burn's Justice of 
tbe Peace, brought down to tbe 50ch 
of George III." 5 vols. 8vo. 

Hit second son, Robert Carew, is a 
surgeon of eminence at Saxmundham in 
Suffolk. His third son, George, is in 
the medical department of the East 
India Company's service. His fourth 
son, William, is a physician in Queen 
Anne-street West, and a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
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14 * wn^ St Peter** College, Cambridge, sumptuous, to raise the dejected, fo 
where he proceeded to the degree of comfort the desponding, to inspire faith 
A.B. ini 809, being the twelfth Wrangler and hope, and to conduct, the dying 
ovi the Tripos, and in consequence was Christian to the bosom of his Saviour 
elected Fellow. In 18 IS, he proceeded and his God. The excellent Ordinary of 
t* the degree of A. M. His fifth son, Newgate, Mr. Villette, often availed him- 


Charles, was a lieutenant in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery ; and, having been 
severely wounded and Ukeu prisoner 
Nov. 28, 1812, near Fort Erie, in Upper 
Canada, died at the Black Rock, Feb. 
28, 1813. A mural tablet is erected to 
his memory in the chancel of the church 
of Witnesbam, with the following in- 
scription 

“ To the Memory of Lieut. Charles 
King, of the Royal Artillery, who was 
wounded severely, and taken prisoner, in 
the battle near Fort Detroit, Upper 
Canada, Nov. 28, 1812. He languished 
till Feb. 23, 1813, and was buried at 
Niagara, with military honours ) aged 25. 
Fro PatriA nos Patrim Fines, et dilectos 
{^rentes, nos Vitam.” 

His sixth son, Riohard Henry, served 
on-board the Shannon, under Sir P. R. V. 
Broke, and is a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. — Uis'seventh sow, Edward, stur- 
geon in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, died in camp at Talmauh, Madras, 
Aug. 14, L8I7> from the effects of a 
march m bad weather, in the 25th year 
of bit age. 

- His daughter, Elisabeth, is unmarried ; 
and two sons died in their infancy. 

♦— 

Rev. Dr. Edward Barry. 

Jmn. 16. At Wallingford, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Barry, M. D. and D. D. in the 63d 
year of bis age. He was the son of 
Dr. Barry, a physician at Bristol, and 
Wats educated at Bristol School under 
that eminent scholar and master, Mr. 
Lee. He was originally intended for 
the profession of physic, and after the 
usual course c# study, he graduated at 
St Andrew’s. But the bent of his mind 
was directed to divinity; and he accord- 
ingly made himself master of the prin- 
cipal Orthodox and Calvinistical divines. 
Having compared their arguments, and 
examined them by the safest and the 
purest test, the Holy Scriptures, he took 
orders, and warmly espoused the sound 
principles of the Cbunch of England. 
He was several yean Curate of Mary-le- 
bSnne, and was. considered as one of the 
most popular preachers in the metro- 
polis. He united seal and knowledge ; 
was energetic and persuasive $ and 
most of the pubHe charities in London 
were highly benefited by his exertions 
in their favour. His exhortations to the 
sink were particularly calculated to 
convert the infidel, to humble the pre- 
. Gent. Mao. Fdruary , 1822 . 


self of his assistance in softening the 
hardness of the offender by awakening 
the terrors of conscience. 

■ From the busy scenes of the metro- 
polis, he was invited by the call of 
Friendship to reside in Reading, where 
he employed his leisure hours in pub- 
lishing some of his works. His at- 
tention was then attracted by a new 
species of Christians, who professed the 
principles, and preserved the forms of 
worship, of the Established Church, but 
who admitted dissenting preachers in 
their pulpits. The result of In's examina- 
tion of their conduct was his “ Friendly 
Call to a new species of Dissenters,” a 
publication, of whieh in a short time 
several editions were printed. It was 
dedicated to Sir William Scott, by 
Whose interest be obtained the living 
of St. Mary’s, and 6oon after the more 
valuable preferment of St. Leonard’s, 
in Wallingford. There, by his assiduity 
in the duties of his profession, by- his 
affectionate and forcible private and 
public exhortations, and particularly by 
the institution of a Sunday evening lec- 
ture, he was gratified by the most 
crowded congregations. Of the affection 
of his parishioners, and of the interest 
which his character excited in all de- 
scriptions of persons in the town, a most 
affseting proof was given by the im- 
mense concourse of people who attended 
bis funeral, and by the tears which were 
shed on that solemn occasion. 

He possessed a considerable share of 
classical learning, and of general know- 
ledge. He was cheerful and lively in 
conversation, zealous and active ilk the 
cause of benevolence; and his heart was 
so open to charity, that he never beheld 
a person in distress without affording 
relief in full proportion to bis ability.— 
He was twice- married. His last wife, 
the eldest daughter of the lateMr.Morell 
of Oxford, survives him. 

He published the following works : 

“ A Letter to Mr. Cumberland, occa- 
sioned by bis Letter to the Bishop of 
Laodaff,” 1783, 8vo. — •“ A Sermon preach- 
ed Aug. 14, 1786, before the British 
Assurance Society,” 4to.— “ A Sermon 
preached to the Convicts under Sen* 
tenee of Death in Newgate, April 20,” 
1788, 4to. — “ Twelve Sermons on parti- 
cular Occasions,” 1789, 8vo. — M A Let- 
ter on the Practice of Boxing, addressed 
to the King, Lords, and Commons” 

. . 17*0, 
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1719, 8vo. — “ Coalitions and Compro- 
mises, an Appeal to the Electors of Great 
Britain,*' 1790,* 8vo.— “ The present 
Practice of a Justice of the Peace, and a 
complete Library of Parish Law," 1791, 

4 vols. 8vo. [This work bears Dr. Bar- 
ry's name, but be is said not to have 
been the compiler of it.] — “ Theological, 
Philosophical, and Moral Essays," 1791, 
8vo. 3d edit . — ' '* A dispassionate Address 
to the Subjects of Great Britain," 1793, 
8*o. — “ Familiar Letters on a variety of 
Subjects," 1793, 13mo.— “ A Letter on 
the Necessity of adopting some Measure 
to reduce the present Number of Dogs," 
1794, 8vo — “A Fast-day Sermon, 
preached Feb, 35, 1795, at Henley on 
Thames,*' 4to.— M The Friendly Call of 
Truth and Reason to a new Species of 
Dissenters," 1799, 8vo.4tli edit. 1813.— 

“ A few Observations on the Expedience 
of Parliamentary Interpretation duly to 
explain the Toleration Act,*’ 1799, 8vo. 
— u Works," 180(5, 3 vuls. 8vo. — “ A 
Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Berks, at Abingdon," 
1809, 4to.— “ A Sermon preached before 
the Society of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons," 1809- — "The Esculapian Monitor, 
or Guide to the History of the Human 
Species, and themost important Branches 
of Medical Philosophy," 1811, 8vo. — "A 
Sermon for the Royal Humane Society," 
1820, 8 vo." 

♦— 

Henry Wilton, Esq. 

Feb, 1. At Gloucester, in his 57th 
year, Henry Wilton, esq. Mayor of that 
citv. "While crossing the entrance 
hall of his residence, he complained of 
faintness, and was instantly assisted to 
a chair in aji adjoining room, where in 
a very few minutes, although medical 
aid was immediately administered, this 4 
highly-respected gentleman breathed his 
last! The distressing scene which en- 
sued, we are utterly unable to describe : 
the melancholy intelligence was soon 
spread from one extremity of the city to 
the other, and the grief which was mani- 
fested from the highest to the lowest, 
was an indubitable testimony of the 
veneration in which his character was, 
held. As au honourable member of tbe 
learned profession of the law, a long 
and extensive practice bad rendered him 
more than usually well verged in tbe 
jurisprudence of his country, which, 
joined with inflexible integrity, and an 
unvarying uprightness of mind, enabled 


of his heart, cemented the warmest at* 
tacbment of a most extensive circle of 
friends. Thus eminently qualified to 
become generally beloved, it was only to 
be expected that his sudden demise 
would be as universally regretted ; and 
we have seldom witnessed a more una- 
nimous burst of sympathy than .was 
elicited on this occasion. In the dis- 
charge of his relative domestic duties, 
as an affectionate husband, a kind father, 
and a firmly attached brother, we feel 
we approach a subject to which we cau- 
not do justice ; and over the unspeak- 
able distress of his family and connex- 
ions, we are compelled to draw the veil 
of silence. We will only venture to 
observe, that, next to the consolation 
which can alone be derived from tbe 
hand which inflicted the blow, it may 
be soothing to them to learn the sym- 
pathetic feelings with which their 
sorrows are regarded by the whole in- 
habitants of this city. Mr. Wilton was 
in the 57th year of his age, and for 
many successive years had most ho- 
nourably filled highly respectable offices 
both in this city and county." 

(Gloucester Journal , Feb, 4.) 

. Mr. Wilton was the son of a respect- 
able solicitor in tbe same city, who long 
filled the office of Deputy Town-Clerk j 
and was brother of Robert Playdell Wil- 
ton, Esq. solicitor and banker, the pre- 
sent Town-Clerk, to which honourable 
post he succeeded upon tbe death of 
William Fendall, Esq. in 1813. (See 
Fosbroke's Gloucester City, p. 433.) He 
had also another brother, tgpll known 
in his day as a very good and very 
amiable clergyman, tbe Rev. William 
Wilton, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and sometime incumbent of Swell, co. 
Gloucester, author of an animated Ser- 
mon ; who died some years ago, and is 
still remembered with warm affection. F. 
♦— 

William Hammond, Esq. 

The late William Hammond, Esq. who 
died at St. Alban’s Court, Kent, on Nov. 30, 
1821, aged 69, was tbe representative of 
a well-allied family of gentry, who had 
been seated at that place for nearly three 
centuries. His ancestor, Sir William 
Hammond, of the same place, was 
knighted by King James I. James Ham- 
mond, the Elegiac Poet , was of tbit 
family— tbe grandson of a younger son. 
But Mr. Hammond had far more valu- 
able distinction! than those of descent: 


him to discharge the arduous duties of 
Chief Magistrate of this city, in a man- 
ner peculiarly satisfactory to his fellow- 
citixens, and highly creditable to him- 
self ; whilst tbe social kindness of his 
disposition, and the sterling qualities 


he was a truly valuable member of so- 
ciety. His benevolence, his integrity, 
and bis virtuous morals, shone conspi- 
cuously through a long life; without an 


ebb, in even tenor; conferring happi- 
ness. and never doing a wrong, or giving 
1 a j»ang. 
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ft parip. He succeeded to bis estate as 
lung ago as 1773, and led the life of a 
country gentleman, having served in the 
American War as Field-Officer of Militia, 
and in the late War as a Major of Yeo- 
manry. In these days the loss of a 
country gentleman, even if he should 
be far less virtuous and amiable than 
Mr. Hammond, must be severely felt. 
There are few changes more hurtful in 
the present state of society than those 
which destroy the character, the habits, 
and locality, of the country gentleman. 
It is a character difficult to form in the 
rising generation. A new race are grow- 
ing up under different circumstances. 
The difficulties and expences attendant 
'on a country residence every year in- 
crease. Old families are extinguished 
at a more rapid rate than at any former 
period. Ere long a country life among 
the gentiy will become as infrequent as 
upon the Continent. 

It cannot be denied that the social 
happiness among the different ranks of 
the people of Great Britain has declined 
with a quickness of descent which has 
not often been exhibited in history. 
The mode of enjoying riches is among 
the most important topics of morals. 

* One of Pope’s best poetical essays is on 
this subject. Where riches exist, there 
must be inequality; and where ine- 
quality exists, aristocracy comes in to 
' controul, modify, and ameliorate it. One 
of the best and* most useful branches of 
the aristocracy, is the ancient country 
gentleman. There are certain benefi- 
cial ambitions and salutary sorts of 
pride which are new shaped by this kind 
of births certain sentiments which may 
be said to be hereditary. They grow 
up 60 as to surround themselves with 
certain sorts of etiquette : certain modes 
of mind, which preserve them against 
the perpetual invasion of chicanery and 
adventure. Mr. Hammond was, perhaps, 
almost the last of his class of his own 
generation in the neighbourhood to 
which he belonged. Those a twy, very 
.few years junior grew up in a different 
era. How long and how deeply his loss 
will be lameuted, will be better esti- 
mated as time goes on. Real losses 
make wounds which experience deepens, 
.not obliterates. Where will be found 
his equal in virtuous benevolence and 
integrity which nothing could shake ? 

♦ 

Mr. William Holt. 
t/an.28. After an afflicting illness, aged 
58, Mr. William Holt, of Kingsholm near 
.Gloucester, a partner in the firm of 
Watson and Holt, tea-dealers, London, 
of which highly-respectable, house he 
had for many years bccit the commer- 


cial representative among their provin- 
cial connexions. In the regular dis- 
charge of this duty, Mr. Holt was perhaps 
without parallel, seldom varying a daj 
or an hour, in reaching «nd tarrying at 
the numerous places he visited on each 
successive journey; nor were the in- 
tegrity of his conduct, or the precision 
of his dealings, less honourable traits 
in the character of this truly worthy 
man. The warmth of his heart, the 
genial kindness of his dispo6ition, and 
the exemplary consistency and propriety 
of bis demeanour, riveted the attach- 
ment and respect of all with whom he 
associated or had dealings, in the pro- 
secution of his business, as well as all 
who were ranked in the private circle 
of his friends. Mr. Holt has left a 
widow and lour children to deplore the 
loss of an affectionate husband and an 
indulgent father. 

-- ♦ 

Lady Nop.l. 

Jan. 28. At Kirkby Mallory, Leice‘- 
tershire, aged 70, the Hon. Judith Lady 
Noel. She was the. eldest daughter of 
Edward first Viscount Wentworth, and 
was married Jan. 9, 1777, to Sir Ralph 
Milbanke, bart. On the death of her 
brother Thomas, the last Viscount 
Wensworth, Sir Ralph Milbanke took 
his lady’s name of Noel. She had issue 
only one daughter, the present Lady 
Byron. 


John Morrison, Esq. 

July 19. At Surat, after a short but 
painful illness, in his 38th year, Johu 
Morrison, Esq. Collector and Magistrate 
of that zilUh, having filled the situation 
upwards of seventeen years. By the death 
of this truly worthy mau, his family 
have sustained an irreparable loss ; for 
in him they possessed all that consti- 
tutes the affectionate lmsbatiu and fa- 
ther — the tried and steady friend. In 
society, the characterof Mr. Morrison was 
marked by the strictest Integrity, and 
by a peculiar and uniform urbanity of 
manners, which secured biin the confi- 
dence and esteem of all who knew him; 
and the regard in which he was held in 
his official capacity, amongst all classes 
of the natives, was affertingly evinced 
by a general suspension of business, and 
the almost incalculable number assem- 
bled to pay a last tribute of respect as 
his remains passed to the grave. 

♦ 

Thomas Coutts, Esq. 

Feb. 24. At bis house in Stratton- 
street, aged 87, Thomas Coutts, Esq. 
the well-known banker in the Strand. 
His life was one of great and useful ex- 
ertion. He possessed a singularly clear 
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judgrtient, with a warm and affectionate 
heart. Few men ever enjoyed, in the 
degree Mr. Contis did, the confidence 
and esteem of his friends, or obtained, 
unaided by rank or political power, so 
much consideration and influence in 
society. The large fortune which be 
acquired, was a consequence; and not 
the object of his active life, which at 
every period was devoted to the aid ami 
advancement of those he loved. He 
died surrounded with friends, in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Coutts and his daughters, 
the Countess of Guildford and Lady 
Hurdett, with their families, and Lord 
Dudley Stuart, the son of hia second 
daughter, the Marchioness of Bute, 
who is now in Italy on account of her 
health, 

DEATHS. 

1820. AT Bombay, in his 49th year, 
July 28. Thomas, esq. of that Pre- 

sidency, late of Lower Berkeley-strect, Port- 
man-square. 

Nov. 98. In the Island of Jamaica, aged 
20, Ensign John Skinner, 68th reg. second 
son of Lieut.-gen. John Skinner. 

Dec. 6. In Barbadoes, in his 26th year, 
a victim (after an acute illness of only five 
days) to the dreadful disease of the climate, 
Henry Noble Shipton, esq. senior ensign pf 
the 4th regiment of foot, and youngest son 
of the Kev. Dr. Shipton, rector of Por- 
tishead, near Bristol, vicar of Stanton Bury, 
Bucks, and one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Somerset. 
This deeply-lamented young man was en- 
gaged with his regiment at the ever-me- 
roorable battle of Waterloo, having before 
that period seen much severe and arduous 
service. He possessed a warm and generous 
heart, an affectionate and filial disposition. 
His parents have the comfort of reflecting, 
upon this melancholy occasion, that the 
son whom it has pleased Providence in His 
wisdom to remove, was pious and sincere : 
— in the midst of temptations firm and re- 
solute ; and at an age most liable to be led 
astray, constant and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of Ills religious duties. 

Dec. 1 2'. At Barbadoes, in his 39th year* 
Lieut.-col. John Piper, of the 4th, or King's 
Own Regiment. 

Dec. 17. At Madeira, in his 34th year, 
Mr. John Bowman, late of Wellclose-scjuare. 

Dec. 30. At Castle Hedingham, Essex, 
In her 8 1st year, Mrs. Ambrose Myall, sen. 

1 821. Jan, 4. At Lyme, aged 82, Mary, 
wife of Mr. Grimsby. — Her remains were 
attended to the Church by Thomas I>gh, 
esq. M. P. and his brothers, as a token of 
respect to the memory of an old servant, 
who had been in the service of the Legh 
family during a period of 60 years. 


Jan. 8. At Allensmore, near Hereford, 
Thomas Gilbert, in his 120th year. He 
was baptized In December 1702, as appears 
by the register of the above paruh. His 
•on, upwards of 70, attended at his funerpl 
as chief mourner. 

Jan. 9. At Ayr, aged 72, Mary, and op 
the 10th, aged 75, Agnes, Gillespie. — They 
were sUters, and lived under the sane roof 
for the greater part of their lives. — Mary, a 
little before her death, took an affectionate 
farewell of Agnes j and op the 11th both 
were interred in the same grave. 

Jan. 10. In hU 69th year, Christopher 
Rawlinson, esq. of Elm-house, near Liver- 
pool, a Deputy Lieutenant of the Weat 
Hiding of the county of York. 

Jan. 11. At Otley, aged 88, in conse- 
quence of mortification, Samuel Moody, 
shoemaker. — For some time he had been 
afflicted with extreme pain in his left leg, in 
consequence of a severe sprain ; and about 
two months ago the leg separated above the 
ancle with a report like a pistol, and fell 
completely from the body. 

Jan . 12. At Louth, aged 71, William 
Morris, a rat-catcher. — A few days » U »— he 
went out to destroy vermin ; and, as usual, 
took a box containing some poisonous 
article, which he used in h*is vocation, in hja 
pocket, in which also he incautiously put, a 
small fruit pie. The latter he took out anjd 
ate upon the road hut the lid of big. box 
not being sufficiently secure, a part or the 
poison had, without his knowing it, fallen 
out upon the surface of the pie. Medickl 
aid was resorted to as soon as the accident 
was discovered ; hut the poor fellow’s suffer- 
ings terminated in death after ten days of 
excruciating agonies. 

Jan. 13. At Hartney Wintnev, Hants, 
Sarah-Down, dau. of Thomas Husband, esq. 

At BouIogne-sur-Mer , Mrs.Yeo, mother of 
the late Sir James Lucas Yeo, K.C.B. Ac. 

At York Place, Clifton, Jane, sister of 
the late Sir Herbert Mackworth, bait, of 
Gnoll Castle, Glamorganshire. 

Jan. 15. At Stafford, aged 53, John 
Hubball, esq. one of the Aldermen of that 
borough, having served the office of Mayor 
in 1815. A few years ago, Mr. Hubball 
removed from the Brickhouse near- Staf- 
ford, the place of his birth, being the last 
of the family that lived there, and where his 
ancestors had resided for several centuries, 
as they were known to be settled there in 
the time of Henry VIII. and supposed many 
generations before. 

Jan. 16. * AtDroitwich, Worcestershire, 
in his 63d year, Richard Langford, esq. many 
years master of Hay don-square Academy. 

In Vere-street, Cavendish-square, Tims. 
Robertson, esq. of George-street, late Cap- 
tain in the Naval Service of the East India 
Company. 

1 Jan. 1 7. At Tall&ton, Devonshire, Ed- 
ward Cary, esq. 
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At Bath, aged 80, Mary, relict of John 
Ladeveze, esq. of Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

1 Jm u 18, ' In Bedford-place, suddenly, t 

Thomas Stoke, esq. of the Royal Navy. 

Moat justly esteemed, Mrs. Emly, of 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Emly, A. M. and M. D. 

After a long and severe illness, in his 
63d year, John Orford, gent, of Brook!s 
Hall, Ipswich. 

At Oxford, the Rev. Frodsham Hodsoa, 

D. D. Principal of Brazen Nose College, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church. He published “ The eter- 
nal Filiation of the Son of God, asserted on 
the evidence of the Scriptures, the consent 
of the Fathers of the three first centuries, 
and the authority of the Nicene Council,” 

8 vo. 1798. 

Jan. 10. At Aswardby, near Spilsby, 
Jemhna, wife of Richard Ker, esq. of Hull, 
and daughter of Richard Braekenbury, esq. 

Jan. 30. In Bouverie-street, aged 68, 
Mrs. Richingt, of War borough Cottage, 
Oxfordshire. 

At the house of his father, in Eccleston- 
utteet, FMico, aged 33, Mr. David Grif- 
fiths, clerk in the War Office. 

In his L6th year, Charles, son of the 
.Rev. W. Provia Wickham, of Charlton 
Haat^ aaar Shepton Mallet, co. Somerset. 

At Rasas, Stephen Tempest, jnn. esq. 
eldest soal of Stephen Tempest, esq. of 
Broughton Hall, Yorkshire. 

^*k. 3t> At Hackney, in his 64th year, 
Mr* Peter Levesqae, where he had retired 
iron the Arduous task of master of the 
Workhouse of St. Bride’s, which place he 
lon^ filled, much to the satisfaction of the pa- 
rishsondrs, and the comfort of the poor, 
who have lost a friend. Many a shilling 
has this worthy man given to those who did 
not coma within parochial aid. 

After a short illness, highly respected by 
his friaadi, Hewitt Cobb, esq. of Clement's- 
hm, and of Sydenham, in Kent, many years 
a respectable solicitor, and proprietor of the 
Brighten theatre. 

.■ Jan. ft. Margaret, daughter of John 
M.'ryer, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Cork, in his 88th year, the Rev. Dr. 
Atterbury, Precentor of Cloyne, and Rector 
and VicaT of Clonmel. He was the son of 
the Rev. Osborn Atterbury, who was the 
only son of the Bishop. 

At Belsay, Northumberland, aged 1 0 years, 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Charles Miles 
Rambert Monck, bart. 

AtMaidenhead, aged77, James Payn, esq. 
upwards of 50 years Recorder of that town, 
and treasurer for the county of Berks. 

Jan. 33. In her 69th year, Sarah, relict 
of the late Mr. Joseph Catherwood, of Bun- 
UU-row. 

Jan. 34. Aged 57, in College-street, 
Westminster, James Smith Goodiff, esq. . 
Assistant Clerk of the Fees of the House of 
Caamou. 


At Brighton, aged 48, Mr. George Royde, 
of Newgate -street, London, Auctioneer. 

Aged 81 , John Giegg, esq. of Witbing- 
ton Hall, Cheshire. . 

Jan. 35. At Athlone, Ireland, aged 41, 
William Weaver, esq. Ordnance Store- 
keeper of that place : goodness of heart, 
the strictest integrity, and uprightness of 
ednduct ul all his dealings, secured to him 
the warm esteem and affeetion of a nume- 
rous circle of friends. . . 

In his 88d year, Robert Johnson, esq. of 
Broad-street, Golden-square, St. James’s ; 
for 69 years an inhabitant of that parish, 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for Westminster. j 

At Plymouth Dock, the wife of Mr.Dodd. 

Jan. 36. In her 30th year, Miss Ed- 
monds, niece of Mr. Edmonds, jeweller, of 
the Strand. 

In King’s-row, Walworth, in his 83d 
year, Mr. Joseph Barter. 

In Great Surrey-street, m her 19th year. 
Miss Elizabeth Priestley. < 

Jan. T7 . In her 59th year, Mrs. Clark, 
of Maidenhead, Berks. 

At Enfield, Catherine, relict of the late 
Mr. William Stephens, formerly a stationer 
in Bartholomew-laae. 

At his house on the Harrow Road, Ed- 
waid, youngest son of W. M. Sellon, eeq. of 
Wilsdon, Middlesex. 1 

In Gloucester, highly respected and la- 
mented, Robert Nelson Thomas, esq. Re- 
corder of Swansea, Steward to his Gmee 
the Duke of Beaufort, and a Deputy Idea- 
tenant of the county of Glamorgan. 

At Seafbrd, the relict of the late George 
Allfrey, esq. of Friston Place, Sussex. 

In Hstton-garden (where he had resided 
upwards of 80 years), suddenly, in his 63d 
year, William Lincoln, esq. apothecary. 

At Pudlicote House, co. Oxford, after a 
short but severe illness, in which “ patience 
had her perfect work,” and religion its con- 
solatory influence, Mary Elizabeth, the wife 
of Jonathan Birch, esq. and only daughter 
of the late William Morice, D.D. of Gower- 
street, London. 

Jan. 28. Richard Baldwin Smith, eldest 
son of Richard Smith, esq. of Harborne 
Heath, near Birmingham. 

Aged 55, Mr. George Bonks, a respect- 
able fanner, of Braceborough, near Stam- 
ford. — Nine days before he had with great 
fortitude undergone an operation by Sir A. 
Cooper, who came from London and ex- 
tracted two large stones from the neck of 
the bladder, and Mr. Banks was considered 
to be doing extremely well until Sunday; 
wheu he complained of sore throat, and his 
medical attendant found that his constitu- 
tion had given way under the acute suffer- 
ings. He died on the following night. 

In Fleet-street, Mr. John Calvert, ivory- 
turner. 

In his 13th year, William Edwards, eldest 
soq of Jolin Ward, esq. bf Devomhire-place. 

Jan . 
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Jan . 80. At Needham Market, Suffolk, 
in his 72d year, Richard Mudd, gent. 

In Queen’s-row, Pentonville, aged 70, 
Mr. Edmund Alders on. 

At Delancey- place, Camden Town, in his 
80th year, Nehemiah Spicer, esq. 

At Chichester, in his 76th year, Thomas 
Fitzherbert, esq. 

Phoebe, youngest daughter of Mr. Jas. 
Johnson, of Cheapside* 

At Welwyn, Herts, in his 76th year, 
John Cotton, esq. formerly one of the 
Cashiers of the Bank of England. 

Maria, daughter of the late Thomas 
Macklin, esq. who published the splendid 
edition of the Bible. 

Jan. 81. In his 88d year, Thomas Ju<K 
son, esq. many years an Attorney-at-Law, 
and Solicitor of his Majesty’s Customs, in 
the Court of Exchequer. 

At Woodbridge, Miss Walford, the sister 
of Mr. J oseph Walford, of the Stamp Office. 

Mary, widow of John Sparkes, esq. late 
of Goeden, near Guildford. 

At Deeping St. James, in his 84th year, 
Samuel Greaves, esq. many years in the 
Commission of the reace, and one of the 
Deputy Lieutenants for the co. of Lincoln. 

Lately . In Welbeck-street, aged 84, Wm. 
Adam, esq. architect. 

At Shadwell, aged 75, Mrs. E. Ranken, 
late of Mile End. 

Huntingdonshire — At Somersham Park, 
aged 60, Litchfield Mosely, esq. many years 
an eminent agriculturist, and one or the 
most scientific and useful graziers in Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

Norfolk — At Cromer, aged 93, Thomas 
Smith ; he followed his employment as a 
warrener till within a few days of his death. 
His brother is now living at Cromer, aged 
91 ; and a sister resides at Boston, aged 97, 
active and healthy. His wife died about 
1 8 months ago, aged 88 ; they had lived to- 
gether 70 years as man and wife, and (as 
the old man frequently used to say) without 
ever having a cross word ! 

Suffolk — Rev. Robert Wilson, for nine 
years Minister of the Baptist Congregation, 
at Aldringham. 

Wilts—- At Milton Hill, 'Benjamin Rey- 
nolds, aged upwards of 100 years, 70 of 
which were passed in the service of the 
Astley family. 

Worcestershire — In her 34th year, Mary 
Anne, wife of Edward Wheeler, esq. of 
Kyrewood House, near Tenbury, and daugh- 
ter of James Graham, esq. of Ludlow, co. 
Salop. 

Scotland— At Glasgow, after a few days 
illness, Capt. J. Aveling, of the 77th reg. 
having served 22 years in the same regiment. 

Feb. 1. At Saxmundham, Suffolk, in her 
77th year, Miss Susanna Russell. 

At Pentonville, of a decline, aged 32, 
Anne, the wife of Mr. Chas. V. Barnard, of 
the General Post Office. 


Aged 70, Mn. Stokes, of Camden-row, 
Pecknam, Surrey. 

At Compton-Martin, on the summit of 
the Mendip Hills, aged 108, Mrs. Candy. 
She enjoyed good health to the last few 
days of her life. 

At Blidworth, Notts, aged 92, John 
Gladwin, esq. retaining all his faculties to 
the day of his death. 

Feb. 2. At Plymouth, Capt. Sir Thos. 
Lavie, K.C.B. commanding nis Majesty’s 
ship Spencer, of 74 guns. 

Elizabeth, wife of Mr, Charles Baldwyn, 
bookseller, of Newgate-street. 

In Howland-street, aged 75, Chas.Binny, 
esq. formerly of Madras. 

Fhb. 3. In Hans-place, aged 62, James 
Stirling, esq. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Garrick, relict of 
Geo. Garrick, esq. (brother to the cele- 
brated David Garrick), and mother-in-law 
to Mra. George Garrick, of the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket. 

Feb. A. In Nottingham -place, Mary-Ie- 
bone, aged 72, Mrs. Anne Frederick, ny- 
lict of the late Rear-Admiral Frederick. 

In Cumberland-place , aged 20, Louisa, 
dau. of Adm. and Lady Elizabeth Tollemacha. 

At Silchester, aged 77, Mr. Wm. Lain- 
son, father of Messrs. Lainson, of Bread-st. 

At her seat, Northgate House, Halifax, 
Mary, relict of the late Joseph Lister, esq. 
and youngest daughter of the late General 
Sir Wm. Fawcett* K.B. 

Feb. 5. At tlie Glebe House, Cupel, 
Suffolk, of a typhus fever, James T. Tweed, 
gent, a Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, 
and second son of the Rev. Joseph Tweed, 
Rector of (hat parish. 

Feb. 6. At ner house in Pall Mall, m 
her 78th year, Lady Bunbury, relict of the 
late Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, hart. 

Feb. 9. At Liverpool, in her 66th year, 
Mary, wife of Bryan Smith, esq. of that 
place, and of Lydiate, co. Lancaster. 

Feb. 14. At the house of his son-ra- 
law, Mr. Wm. TUey, of Reading, aged 74, 
Philip George, esq. many years Town Clerk 
of the city of Bath; which office he had 
some time since resigned in favour of Jiis 
eldest son, Philip George, esq. the present 
Town Clerk of that Corporation. 

After a very painful and protracted course 
of suffering by the dropsy, for the relief of 
which every attempt of human skill proved 
vain, in full possession of her mental powers 
amidst all the languors of bodily decay, 
aged forty-three years, Aunabella Dundas 
[formerly Osuxtld ] , the wife of the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, M.A. Chelsea. Her blame- 
less life was a pattern of humility and good 
works ; her patient death was an exhibition 
of resignation and faith. With her lost 
breath, she declared aloud her sure and cer- 
tain hope, that “ As in 'Adam all die, even 
so in Cnrist shall all be made alive.” 

Chelsea • W. B. 
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BILL^OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 29, to Feb. 19, 1822. 


Christened. I Buried. 

Males - 1103 \ 01oo Males - 8061 
Females - 1 096 J | Females - 825 / 
Whereof have died tinder two years old 


1631 

363 


Salt £\ . per bushel s 4 jd. per pound. 


2 and 5 177 
d C 5 and 10 77 
| J 10 and 20 46 
J \ 20 and 30 118 
« ! 30 and 40 176 
40 and 50 183 


50 and 60 153 
60 and 70 133 
70 and 80 131 
80 and 90 63 
90 and 100 11 


GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending February 16. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

49 1 

19 6 

15 7 

22 9 

22 3 


CORN EXCHANGE, Feb. 22, 1822. 

There has been a fair supply of Wheat since Monday ; and though fine samples are 
taken off on quite as good terms as on that day, the trade is particularly dull for tne ordi- 
nary sorts, which can scarcely be got off at a reduction of full Is. per quarter. — Fine Barley 
continues steady in value ; the ordinary sorts, however, are very difficult of disposal, and 
rather lower than otherwise. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. lb, 50 j. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 20, sir. 8jd. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Feb. 21. 


Kent Bags -2/. 10«. to 4/. 15s. 

Sussex Ditto 2 L 6s. to 3 L 8s. 

Essex Ditto 2 L 14 s. to 4 L 4s. 


Kent Pockets 2 1. 16s. to 5/. Or. 

Sussex Ditto 2 L 1 0s. to 3/. 1 0s. 

Essex Ditto 2 L 1 6s. to 4/. 10s. 


Faraham, fine, 7/. to 10/. 0s. — Seconds, 4 /. 10s. to 7 1 7s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 21 : 

&L James's, Hay 4/. 4s. 0 d. Straw 1 /. 1 9s. 0 d. Clover 4/. 1 0s. Od. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s. Orf. 
Sttaw ll. 1 6s. 0 d. Clover 5/. 0s. — Smithfield, Hay 4 1. 9s. Od. Straw \l. 1 0s. 0 d. Clover 4/. 17s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef 


8d. to 4s. Od. 

[ Lamb 

0s. Od. 

to 0s. Od. 

Mutton 


8d. to 4s. Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 

. 21 : 

Veal 


8 d. to 5s. 8 d. 

Beasts 

... 657 

Calves 160. 

Pork 


4d. to 4s. 4d. 

Sheep and Lambs 

8,440 

Figs 110. 


COALS, Feb. d5: Newcastle, 32s. Od. to 41s. 9d. — Sunderland, 33s. Od. to 43s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Feb. 21 : Town Tallow 55s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 84s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s. — CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds l is. Od. 


THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navigable Canal Shares and other Property, in 
February 1822 (to the 23rd), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 

Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. ex Div. 37 L 10s. Half-year. — Coventry, 999/. 19s. Div. 44/. 
per Ann. Bonus 3/. — Birmingham, 560/. Div. 24/. — Neath, 400/. Div. 25/. per Ann.- — 
Swansea, 180/. Div. 10/. — Monmouth, 162/. ex Div. 5/. Half-year. — Grand Junction, 223 L 
ex Half-year’s Div. 4/. 10s. — Ellesmere, 62/. Div. 3/. — Regent's, 24/. to 25/. — Worcester 
and Birmingham, 25/. — Kennet and Avon, 17/. 10s. Div. 16s. — Grand Union, 20/. — Hud- 
dersfield, 18/. — Portsmouth and Aran, 12/. Disc. — Wilts and Berks, 4 L — West India Dock, 
175 L ex Div. 5 Z. Half-year. — London Dock, 102 L ex Div. 2/. Half-year. — Globe Assurance, 
131/. ex Div. 8L Half-year. — Imperial, 90/. Div. 4/. 10s. — Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. Div. 2s. 
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t *** 1 

MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We are obliged by tbe intention of our 
Correspondent if H. R. D.” from Invefness. 
Both tn< a coins he describe# are very com- 
mon, and of little value. The first will be 
found PI. 8. N. 8. and in preface, p. 7, of 
Cardonel's “ Numismata Scotiw,” 1786; 
and also in Snelling on the Coins of Scot- 
land. The piece U meet probebW of Ro- 
bert II. as gfoats occur with the B. behind 
the head 6t that Monarch. , Robert Bruce 
did not coin any larger piece than the Pen- 
ny. — The gold piece is a Quarter Noble of 
Edward III. published with ample descrip- 
tions in the works of Folkes, Snelling, and 
Ruding. 

We nave received .a very extended Letter 
from “ y/V (who obliged us with the ac- 
count pf Cumnor, printed in our last Vo- 
lume,) in answer to the remarks of “ K." 
in ouf latt Number, p. 108. We take blame 
to ourselves that the objectionable passage 
was incautiously printed ; but are willing to 
kttribute it to tbe real of “ Y.” for the pre- 
servation of our antient monuments. This 
“ Y." stetes to be the case, and we trust it 
will prove satisfactory U> “ K." As, how- 
ever, “ Y.” has not confined himself to an- 
swering the matter in debate, our regard for 
the memorv of our old and valoahla Corres- 
pondent >* The Architect,” makes ns de- 
cline- to print “Y.'e” letter. We trust 
neither of our Correspondents will press 
the subject any further. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thetford, says, 
he “ agrees with <B/ p. 184, as to the 
merit of Analecta de Calandtale Literato- 
fvm, and rejoices at his having reprinted it. 
The Edition by Mencken is not so scarce or 
ao dear as * B. supposes. Its value is about 
8s. Mr. Barker solicits a eopy of the re- 
jrrint through tbe interferanoa of Mr. Ur- 

The Drawing of the Arch nf Titus has 
been received, and is now in the Engraver*# 


if 


“R.I.L.V* offer is accepted. 

P. H. observes, u In p. 657, of Sir Ro- 
bert Ker Porter's Travels in Partis, is a 
very curious account of a sculptured figure 
on the ruins of Fersepolis, to which he 
rives the name of the Ferwer, or Spiritual 
Prototype of the person over whose newA it 
appears to hover. He quotes an old Peh- 
live work on the subject, which gives ao 
remarkable an account of the offices of this 
spirit, that I cannot but thus propose tbe 
question to learned Asiatic antiquaries, 
whether the Ferwer of the Persian Mytho- 
logy may not have been borrowed by the 
Magi, from tbe Jewish Prophets of the 
Captivity; and particularly from Ezekiel's 
vision by the river Chebar in Chaldea." 

A Life of the late Bishop Horsley by his 
Son having been announced, and he being 


aware that bis Father was in the habit of 
inserting notes and observations In the mar- 
stances, we do not 
object to versions differing from the stan- 
dard one. Two an now before ns, one 
issued by Messrs. Bagster, printed in para- 
graphs, and sold in separate books. The 
other fa the Foot Gospels, also m para- 
graphs and parallelisms, and some other 
peculiarities, rendering it not only one of 
the most convenient books for reading, hot 
tending to dear up and elucidate difficult 
parts. The notes appended are well se- 
lected, but, like all notee^ an open to some 
objections 

Alterations ouch as those earned, «c 
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even to a greater extent, do not nflfect the 
Bible : such publications go by distinct 
Mines, and are received for what they are 
worth. Some editions were printed in 
America by the Baptists, in which cer- 
tain alterations were made affecting their 
creed. Other editions had the personal 
pronoun who altered from which. Bnt the 
result is, that confidence has been so shaken 
in home-printed Bibles, that many thou- 
sands are now every year imparted from 
England, because the Oxford and Gam- 
bridge presses may be depended upon. 

Mr. Green points oat the various read- 
ings of a huge number of passages in the 
New Testament, and rtates his reasons for 
retaining or rejecting them. The volume is 
well d e s e rv in g the attention of every bibli- 
cal student. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have undertaken to publish an 
edition of the Authorised Version with 
such readings or renderings in the margin 
as certain learned men, to whom the task 
is committed, may consider the best. The 
pamphlet last mentioned is the speech with 
which Dr. Biber introduced the motion to 
the Society's notice. 


Ladies of the Reformation. By the 
Rev. James Anderson. (Edinburgh: 
Blackie and Son. Square 12mo.) — Mr. 
Anderson has succeeded in producing one 
of the most attractive gift-books of the 
season, in his sketches of celebrated wo- 
men connected with the Reformation 
movement on the Continent in the six- 
teenth century. The memoirs are so 
grouped as to give us a very dear view 
of the state of things in Germany, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Italy at the time 
mentioned ; and prefixed to the lives con- 
nected with each country, is a very well- 
written historical introduction. Some 
lives, such as that of Katherine Von Bora, 
wife of Martin Luther, are very well 
known ; but there are many, especially of 
the ladies of Spain, with which we are less 
familiar. 

Five Spanish lives are given, or rather 
deaths, for all were condemned and suf- 
fered as heretics. How they were tried 
by the infamous Inquisition Mr. Anderson 
tells: — 

44 The prisoner never received his accusation in 
writing, to enable him deliberately to reply to the 
charges. He rimply heard it read in the au- 
dience-chamber by the secretary ; and the pro* 
curator-fiscal, between each article, called open 
the prisoner to reply instantly, arid to declare 
whether it was true or f als e - a proceeding cal- 
culated, and intended, to throw Mm into embar- 
rassment, by compelling him to give his answers 
without previous reflection. He was, indeed, 
allowed a sort of defence ; bnt he oould select his 
cou nsel only from a list of advocates belonging 

Gbht. Mag. Vol. CCH. 
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to the HMyOllee, and instead of the original pro- 
cess, the advocate was favoured only with garbled 
extracts from the depositions of the witnesses ; 
nor was he per mi tt e d to confer with his client. 
The prisoner, besides, was never confronted 
either with his accuser or the wit ne ss es , of whose 
names be was even kept in ignaranoe; and the 
whole proceedings were shrouded from the pub- 
lic view in impenetrable secrecy.” 

What was the result of such a trial need 
not be told. 

We must not omit to notice the numer- 
ous illustrations which are given, some of 
which, especially the vignettes, are very 
successful. 


Jfwkf# Mirror: Poetical Sketches ; 

with Minor Poems. By M. J. J n. 

(Edinburgh : James Hogg.) — Amongst the 
manifold caricatures of the modern school 
of poetry which are continually coming 
before us, we have not met with a more 
curious one than the first poem in this 
volume. Exhibiting all the most ridicu- 
lous characteristics of that school in the 
strongest possible light, it makes no at- 
tempt even at an imitation of any of ita 
other qualities. The author having heard 
much of certain poets of the day, set her- 
selfj no doubt, to study their works, and 
not being sufficiently acute or sufficiently 
persevering to find out the real merits of 
these productions, came to the conclusion 
that their genius lay in the contortions 
and involutions of their style; and accord- 
ingly commenced the labours of which this 
composition is the fruit. 


A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot . 
By David Jabdihe, Esq. (London : John 
Murray. 12mo.) — For the first time we 
have now a complete and impartial history 
of the Gunpowder Plot, in compiling which 
Mr. J online has examined and made use of 
all the original documents extant, con- 
temporary publications, the works of Dr. 
Lingard,and other Homan Catholic writers, 
and indeed appears to have exhausted the 
subject The work, or rather the germ of 
it, first appeared in a popular serial pub- 
lication, but the lapse of twenty years has 
enabled the author to complete the inves- 
tigation then begun ; hut the discovery of 
some of the materials is due to accident 

“Much information,” we are told, “ respect- 
ing the family connections of the conspirators, 
and the domestic history of the Catholics shortly 
before the period of the Gunpowder Plot, has 
been derived from a mass of papers discovered a 
few years ago in a singular manner at Rushton, 
in Northamptonshire. In the early part of the 
year 1838, an the removal of a lintel over an 
ancient doorway in the old mansion of the Tret- 
hams, at Rnshton, a handsomely bound breviary 
fell oat among the workmen. On further search, 
an opening was discovered in a thick stone wall, 
of about five feet long and fourteen or fifteen 
inches wide, almost filled with bundles of MSS., 
and containing about twenty religious books in 
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•xoellent pres e rv a tion. The contents of the 
manuscripts were various ; consisting of histori- 
cal notes by Sir Thomas Tresham, rolled up with 
building bills, deeds, >and farming contracts, of 
no general interest or importance, and also of a 
portion of the domestic correspondence of the 
Tresham family between the years 1000 and 
1605.” 

Although there was nothing among these 
papers specifically relating to the Gun- 
powder Plot, they contained valuable infor- 
mation upon the condition and domestic 
history of the Roman Cal holies at that 
period, their expectation from James I., 
and their grievous disappointment on his 
accession ; and they also throw light upon 
the causes which led to the conspiracy. 

Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible 
Things understood by Things that are 
made . By Christian Scrivkr, Minister 
of Magdebonrg in 1671. Translated by 
the Rev. Robert Menzibs, (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark.)— We are indebted to 
Germany for some of the religious works 
which are, or have been, most popular: 
" Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury,” “ The 
Death of Abel,” u Sturm’s Reflections,” Ac.; 
and the work before us is not less valuable 
than many of its predecessors. There is a 
meditation for every day, generally upon 
some familiar object; that for May 2 is 
on “ The Plant in the Cellar 

“ Having occasion to go into the cellar, Gott- 
hold found a turnip, which bad been left by acci- 
dent, and had vegetated, and sent forth long a id 
slender shoots. These, however, were unnatu- 
rally of a pale yellow colour, and therefore unfit 
for use. Here, thought he, I have a type of a 
human undertaking from which God withholds 
His blessing, and which most, therefore, neces- 
sarily miscarry. This plant wants sunshine and 
open air, without which it cannot thrive, and so 
it grows in weakness for a little and then withers 
and dies. It is the same with all our acts and 
enterprises which are not irradiated by the grace 
of God, nor foe ered by His blessing. According 
to the words of the 8aviour. * Bvenr plant wUoh 
My Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.' 
{Matt. xv. 13.)” 

The present volume contains mndifatinm 
for half-a-year. 

Curiosities of History; with New Lights: 
a Nook for Old ana Young. (London : 
David Bogue.) — Mr. Timbs, ever on the 
look-out for “ things not generally known,” 
has scraped together enough materials for 
another entertaining volame. It nrcmst 
rily happens that in so large a collection 
some of the things related for facts are 
very questionable, — as, for instance, in the 
date given for the monogram I.H.S., and 
its origin; but in books of reference, as 
in other matters, Temporis ars medicina 
fere est. 

“Shall and Will /” or, Two Chapters 


[Feb# 

on Future Auxiliary Verbs. By Sir Ed- 
mund W. Head, Bart. (London, John 
Murray.)— “ I will be drowned, and nobody 
shall help me,” is what the Frenchman 
arid when in the river ; and he was conse- 
quently charged with meditating suicide, — 
the absurdity of the charge arising from 
the Frenchman’s imperfect knowledge of 
the language. Sir Edmond shews that 
many of our best authors are guilty of 
absurdities equally great, owing to their 
using the words in question in an improper 
manner. He then traces the use of the 
words in Chaucer and other writers, and 
also the corresponding words in use in 
other languages. The work has evidently 
been suggested by those of Dean Trench’s, 
to which it will form a very useful com- 
panion. 


Life in tie Lower, Intermediate, and 
other Forms ; or, Manifestations of the 
Divine Wisdom in the Natural History 
of Animals. By Philip Henry Gome, 
F.R.S. (London: Nisbet and Co.) — 
Combining accurate scientific knowledge 
with a pleasing style of composition, Mr. 
Gosse has produced one of the most fasci- 
nating little volumes it has been our for- 
tune to meet with. First we have life in 
the form of Infusoria; next in Sponges, 
Polypes, Sea-blubbers, Star-fishes, and in 
the horrible Intestinal Worms; then in 
the intermediate forms ; and lastly, in the 
fully developed forms of Fishes, Reptile^ 
Birds, and Quadrupeds. Each section is 
illustrated with some very good en- 
gravings. 


THE PEERAGES, Ac. 

The Historic Peerage of England. Ex- 
hibiting under Alphabetical Arrangement 
the Origin, Descent, and present state of 
every Title of Peerage which has existed 
in this Country since the Conquest . By 
William Courthopb, Esq., Somerset 
Herald. — In this work we have a new 
edition of Sir Harris Nicolas’ “Synopsis 
of the British Peerage” revised and cor- 
rected to the present time, with such al- 
terations as appeared necessary. The In- 
troductory Chapter on Dignities has been 
re-written, in consequence of the important 
features developed on this subject in the 
Lords’ Report upon the Dignity of a Peer ; 
and much care and attention has evidently 
been bestowed upon every portion of the 
work. We are, however, sorry to see so 
many omissions. Those of most conse- 
quence are lists of the Knights of the 
Garter and of the Bath, which the editor 
considered unnecessary, in consequence of 
Sir Harris Nicolas’ work on the Orders 
of Knighthood, and Mr. Belts's list of 
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Knights of the Garter. We thmb this a 
mistake; all should have been found in 
this work, so as to render reference to any 
other unnecessary. 

(London: Saunas?*® and Otley,) we^glLadly 
welcome as an old and tried friend. No- 
thing new can be said of such a work, 
which so fully sustains its character year 
after year for correctness of the contents, 
and elegance of what is commonly called 
its “ getting up.” 

DocTsPeerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age for 1857- Bod's Parliamentary Com- 
panion far 1857. By Robebt P. Don. 
(London: Whittaker k Co.) — When we 
want to know "who's who,” we turn to 
* Dod,” and there we find all that is known 
about him, unencumbered with those par- 
ticulars for which we naturally look in the 
larger works. In the " Peerage” Ml. Dod 
has introduced several new features, mainly 
caused by the Russian war and the deco- 
rations bestowed since its happy termina- 
tion. The "Parliamentary Companion” 
is corrected up to Christmas. As a dissolu- 
tion may shortly be looked for, this work 
is one which will more than ever be con- 
sulted* Both are now edited by Mr. Robert 
Dod, son of the original compiler; and 
when we say that they are now as carefoUy 
edited by the son, as formerly they were 
by the father, we shall be giving the 
highest praise that can be bestowed. 

D escrip tive Essays contributed to the 
“ Quarterly Review ” by Sir Frauds B. 
Head . . (London : John Murray. 2 vols.) 
— Sir Francis Head has a marvellous 
knack of generalizing fhcts, and placing 
them before us in an unheard-of manner. 
Who but he could have begun the account 
of a printing-office by recommending us 
to pray for tbe pair Deil 1 or have told 
us of railway management in such a rol- 
licking fashion as we have it in " Stokers 
and Poker* P” Hi % forte is in description, 
not in theory ; in every-day bustling life, 
not in politics; and consequently we regret 
to see his essay on Lord Durham’s cele- 
brated Canadian Report in this volume. 
And considering the advance made in loco- 
motion in twenty years, we doubt the 
policy of reprinting the first article on 
Railways. But altogether, the volume con- 
tains some of the most interesting essays 
that have appeared in the "Quarterly.” 
Those who, like ourselves, read them as 
they appeared, will read them again with 
pleasure, and such as have not before seen 
them, will be surprised to find how much 
pleasant reading they have missed. 


A Bedew of the Divorce BiU of 1856, 


with Propositions for an Amendment of 
the Laws affecting Married Persons . 
(London : John W. Parker k Son.) — We 
can do no more than give the title of this 
well- written thoughtful pamphlet, and com- 
mend it to the attention of all who are 
desirous of seeing some alterations effected 
in the laws relating to the married state. 
It is dedicated, by permission, to Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

Early Tears and Late Be/lections. By 
Clement Cablton, M.D. VoL III. (Lon- 
don: Whittaker k Co.)— Dr. Carlyon is 
an octogenarian, and has here given us 
some of his early recollections of men and 
manners long since passed away. Some of 
his recollections will be of value. We 
notice in the early portion of the work 
the best account yet given of Henry 
Martyn as a schoolboy, and as one of the 
college acquaintances of the author. We 
have also some other interesting notices of 
Dr. Carlyon’s contemporaries. In the 
latter portion of the volume we have 
some reflections which are less interesting 
than the notes of early years, but which 
probably cost the author most pains to 
compose. 

Meditations and Prayers to the Holy 
Trinity , and Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
St. Anselm, sometime Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. (Oxford : Parker. London : 
Rivingtons.) — As there is an historical 
notice prefixed to this work, bearing 
the initials E. B. P., and dated from 
Christ Church, we shall not be far 
wrong in assuming that Dr. Pusey is 
the editor of this valuable little manual. 
The Meditations were first introduced 
to popular notice by Dean Stanhope, 
in the early part of the last century, 
and the work has always been a favourite 
with devout persons. Dr. Pusey has now 
put them together in a more systematic 
form, *nd brought the translation nearer 
the original. As the work now stands, we 
believe that Wesleyan, Independent, or 
Churchman alike may use it, and find no- 
thing in it that can offend their preju- 
dices. 

The Great Law of the Human Mind, 
and the Heavens and the Earth. (London: 
printed for the Author.)— We must plead 
guilty to the charge of not having read 
this work, for enclosed with it came a 
broadside lull with the words " This 
Work begins the Millenium.” Our path 
is rather with the present and the pest 
than with the foture, therefore we closed 
the book and put it away. 
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■Mon o» unfttxrixm. 

Jan. 8. JoMph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. Philip Delamotte attended, and was 
admitted Fellow. Mr. Delamotte at the 
same time exhibited a number of beautifol 
jjbotographio views taken by him in Ox- 

Mr. Richard James Spiers was elected 
Fellow. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited three 
very fine flint spear-heads, lately obtained 
from the Carruthers Collection. 

Mr. Akerman, Secretary, read an ac- 
count of the opening by him of two bar- 
rows in Gloucestershire — one at Pinkwell, 
near Chedworth, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Narthleach ; the other near 
Rodmarton, about five pall^ 8 from Ciren- 
cester. Both these barrows had been pre- 
viously disturbed, the first probably in the 
sixteenth century ; a tag of a lace and a 
fragment of glazed pottery having been 
found within it, but no sepulchral re- 
mains, In the barrow opened near Rod- 
marton were found, mingled with the frag- 
ments of a rude urn and calcined human 
bones, a portion of a coin of Several 
Alexander, struck in bis second consu- 
late. The discovery of this coin, with 
an obviously Celtic interment, leads to the 
inference that this tumulus had been vio- 
lated during the Roman occupation of 
Britain, — the coin having possibly been 
lost in a scramble among the explorers. 

Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, exhibited and 
read descriptions by Mr. Walford of, 1. 4 
Royal Charter of Hen. III. confirming a 
grant to Magister Henry de Cerne, by 
John de Venuz, of the town of Draicot in 
Wilts; and, 2. Counterpart of a lease for 
life indented, whereby William de Rol- 
vestone grants and confirms to Petronilla 
de Bovyfie of Orchestone, all the lands, Ac. 
in that town, which formerly came to her 
by the death of her sister Alice. 

Mr. John Evans communicated Tran- 
scripts of twenty-five Letters written from 
the Hague in the year 1655-6, and ad- 
dressed to Sir Edwaid Nicholas by Eliza- 
beth Queen of Bohemia, full of gossiping 
details and allusions to passing political 
events. These letters are invariably ad- 
dressed “ Mr. Secretaries subscribed "your 
most aflhetionat frend,” and signed with 
the queen's cypher. 

Jan, 15. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. Richard James Spiers attended, 
was admitted Fellow. 

Mr. George Dennu; anch or of the "Cities 


and Sepulchres of Etruria,” was elected 
Fellow. 

Mr. Joseph Clarke exhibited an object 
called "the Dumb Borsholdar of Chart, 
in the parish of Wateringbury, in the 
county of Kent.” Mr. Clarke states that 
the "Dumb Borsholdar” was always first 
called at the u oourt-leet” for the hundred 
of Twyford, when its keeper, who was 
yearly appointed by this court, held it up 
to the call with a neckcloth or handker- 
chief put through an iron ring fixed at the 
top, and answered for it. Tins custom hue 
been discontinued since 1750 — 1760; and 
the “ BorsbolcLer” put in by the quarter 
B s osi o ns for Wateringbury claims liberty 
over the whole parish. The object ex- 
hibited is in reality, perhaps, the bar of 
an ancient auncer or steelyard ; it is of a 
light, blackish sort of wood, three feet and 
half an inch long. 

Mr. Arthur Ashpitel then read a com- 
munication “ On Cfeoirs and Chancels, par- 
ticularly as to their use in the South of 
Europe.” He commenced by commenting 
on the difficult position an architect finds 
iiimttftif in, while d esigpittg chancels fbr 
churches in the revived medieval styles; 
that any one with any feeling fbr Gothie 
art must see how necessary it was to the 
effect of the budding to have a long 
chancel ; that in ancient buildings they 
were seldom less than one-third of the 
total length of the edifioe, and that often 
the chancel was equal in length to the 
nave; that a notion had lately sprung up 
that the laity ought to be always excluded 
from the chancel, while at the same tinny 
by a strange anomaly, in all our cathedrals 
the laity were all huddled into the choirs, 
and the naves left vacant, so that it was a 
reproach on the part of the utilitarian! 
that one-third of our churches, and three- 
fourths of our cathedrals, were utterly 
wasted. 

Mr. Ashpitel then said that, impressed 
with these notions, he carefully noted, in 
a late visit to Italy, the construction of 
choirs and chancels, the uses made of them, 
and the traditions attached to their uses. 
He would first call their attention to what 
the choir, or waa in the early Chris- 
tian Church ; then to its changes during 
the medieval period ; and last, to its pre- 
sent state and use in southern Europe. 

The Christian church was not a copy 
e£ or derived from, the Itagan temple in 
any way ; but from the Homan Itawtioa, 
or hall of justice. From worshipping in 
caves and oataoombs, the early Christiana 
were permitted by wealthy converts to 
oooupy their halls (which were attached 
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to moot great men's houses) for the pur- 
poses of worship ; and the form was found 
so convenient, that in the tune of Constan- 
tine many were converted into, and many 
buildings of simHar form erected as, Chris- 
tian churches. 

He then went into a dose description 
of most of those still existing at Rome, 
and exhibited a {dan of San Clemente, 
which still retains in every respect all the 
features it pcpsessed in the days of Con- 
stantine. There was a large semicircular 
niche at the end of the building, in the 
middle of which the altar stood, the seats 
for the bishop and presbyters being dose 
to the wall behind it: this was on a 
platform raised some steps — never lees than 
three. At the top of this was a railing 
called eameelU, or sryjcAiScr. In front was 
a space enclosed by marble slabs about four 
foet high, extending a short way down the 
nave, in which the chorus psaUentium, or 
choir of singers, sat, and from whence it 
derived its name of choir, or x°P°*' On 
each side of this were the am bones or pul- 
pits, for reeding the gospels and epistles, 
and for preaching; within the enclosure 
were sung the peahns, hymns, and doxo- 
logies. 

He then remarked on the usage of the 
words “-Pagan” and “ Christian art,” as 
regarded architecture, and explained how 
the use of these terms, originally intended 
to do honour to mediaeval ait, were ridicu- 
lous and offensive in the extreme to the 
sacs of Italians. “ What 1” have they often 
said, "are those buildings in which the 
hdfy apostles and their successors have 
preached, which have been imbued with 
the blood of saints and martyn; where 
synods and councils have sate; and which 
exist to the present day unaltered— are these 
to ha called Pagan P while that style which 
we know to have been brought from the 
Rest by the Crusaders, and, however it 
may have flourished in the North, has never 
even taken root in Rome, — is this, the 
Baraomie, to be called Christum, while 
the true early Christian, the style of the 
apostolic age, is to be called Pagan ? Mo- 
hammedan called Christian, ^ Christia n 
Pagan? — It is insulting to our common 
sense.” It was difficult to answer such 
remarks. 

Mr. Ashpitel then took a rapid sketch 
of the rise and progress of the monastic 
orders, and particularly of the custom still 
obs e rved in the Romish Church, whenever 
there wns a cowombut, or assemblage of the 
elergy, of meeting every third hour of the 
day and night in the church, and reciting 
and singing certain services called the Ca- 
nonical Hours, or, more commonly, the 
Bkeviary Services. These ware sung in 


the choir. The great Roman authority, 
Carraiger, attributed their introduction 
to Pope Damasus I. (a. d. 371,) but our 
learned divines, Bingham and Joseph 
Mede, thought them to be laker. 

Soon after their introduction, choirs seem 
to have been enclosed. The best authority 
on this point is the celebrated Darandus, 
who says, in his Rationale,-^ 

“In the primitive Church, the pertbolm, or wall 
whioh encircles the choir, wu only elbow high, 
and which is still observed in some ohurches,” 
(this wall, of course, stood in the middle of the 
nave, before the altar ; “ but in this time,” he 
says, “ almost always a veil is hung up, or a wall 
interposed between the clergy and the people, 
lest they should mutually look at each other/* 

From this system of raising the peribolut 
or wall round the choir, may he traced the 
present state of choirs and chancels ; one 
great difference being, that the canoelU or 
rails, which formerly separated the altars 
from choirs, now separate the choirs from 
the naves. 

That the laity in old times were ad- 
mitted into the choirs is proved by many 
instances ; in none more so than by Bar- 
day, in his “ Shippe of Fooles,” several 
passages from which were read; one of 
which in particular, alluding to the inde- 
cent behaviour in churches, talks of men 
“ dapping with their heelee in chorche and 
in queire ;” besides the custom in our own 
country, France, and in Belgium. 

In Italy the laity enter the choirs, and 
take their seats in the stalls, just as they 
do here; and it is said they always have 
done so. The word “ chancel” is unknown 
in Italy as applied to a part of the build- 
ing ; oancelli mean only the gates or rails 
before the choir, or ooro. What we call 
chancel or choir they call by the primitive 
term of tribune (the of the early 

Christians). The word ooro is applied to 
any part of the building, side-chapel as 
otherwise, where the choir assemble ; such 
being shifted from place to place, accord- 
ing to the weather, or to oonvenienoe. But 
while the choir are assembled thero, and 
if is a ooro, the gates are shut, (oftentimes 
curtains are drawn,) and the laity are oare- 
frally excluded. 

Mr. Ashpitel then explained how a friend 
of his was puzzled by talking of the choir 
as of the east end of a large church, when 
the sacristan said, “No, Sir, this is the 
tribune; the choir is now in the second 
chapel on the right of the nave — next week 
it will be in the Spanish chapel, in the 
Green cloister.” And he also instanced, 
as the most striking illustration, that the 
churches built by the Jesuits have no choirs 
or chancels. Ignatius Loyola, finding bow 
the recital of the breviary services at every 
third hour interfered with the aotive life 
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he required of hie followers, would not suf- 
fer them to do so, and consequently choirs 
were useless, and are never built in his 
churches. 

He then shewed that the notion that the 
laity should never enter the choir was 
c^uite novel, and had arisen since the pub- 
lication of a translation of part of Duran- 
dus, who says, “ that the Council of May- 
ence had determined that that part which 
is divided by the rails from the altar 
should be open only to the clergy while 
chanting *— psallentibus tantum 'patent 
clericis” Now, curiously enough, this 
dogma is not to be found in the canons 
of the Council of Mayence, but it is in 
those of the second Council of Tours (a.d. 
660), and would quite agree with the no- 
tion of the present practice, if we suppose 
by psallens clericus was meant, as it is in 
the present day, the choir while the bre- 
viary offices are going on, — in other words, 
the choir while it is a choir : but on read- 
ing the words of the canon itself, it goes 
on to say, “ but for praying and for com- 
municating, let the holy of holies itself be 
open to the laity and to women, as the 
custom is.” He then entered at length 
into the question of the canons of the 
fourth Council of Toledo, and of the sixth 
of Constantinople, and described the use 
of the churches in Rome: that different 
services are held in different parts of the 
edifices, as the number of persons present, 
or other convenience, may require; the 
laity being freely admitted to ail parts of 
the building, with one exception only, that 
they are always excluded from the chapels 
while the breviary services are celebrating, 
but as soon as these are over the gates are 
thrown open, and masses or other public 
services said, and the laity admitted again. 

Mr. Ashpitel then alluded to some tra- 
ditions extant among the English Catholics 
at Rome : one, that the separation of the 
sexes in churches was said to have been 
an innovation of Zuinglius. The passage 
in St. Augustin’s De Oxvitate Dei, he was 
told, alludes to a practice still in use at 
Rome — that on certain occasions men alone 
go to certain churches, and women to 
others, not that there is a separation of the 
sexes in the same church. He also ex- 
plained that there is no “ orientation,” as 
it is called, of churches in Italy, and that 
there is a tradition that the framers of the 
Prayer-book used the phrase “north side of 
the altar,” disliking the use of the words 
“ gospel side,” or cornu evangelU. He also 
related another tradition, that the modern 
pronunciation of Latin was introduced in 
the time of Elizabeth ; that those who had 
received a foreign education, and so be sus- 
pected as seminary priests, might be de- 


tected as soon as they quoted a clastic 
authority. He concluded by a hope that 
the subject might be more carefully inves- 
tigated, and more particularly whether 
morning prayer and occasional services 
might not still be held in chancels, rather 
than scattering people thinly over a large 
cold church ; and also whether the fact of 
the Church of England having determined 
that the altar should be moveable may not 
have had, and may not still have, a most 
important bearing on this subject. 

Errata in last Report . 

Page 86 — for “ some prelate*” read “ some 
prelate.” 

„ for Clocvtard read Clocford. 

„ for ZVaunceys „ JFVaunceys. 

„ for Sloford „ Slrford. 

BBITISH ABOHJSOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan, 14. George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Mogg, of Midsomer Norton, Capt. 
Auriol, of Blomefield-road, Mr. Bradley, of 
Hampstead, and Mr. Jenkins, K.M., of 
Great Prescot-street, were elected Asso- 
ciates. 

Lithographic drawings of a Roman am- 
phitheatre at Poitiers, and various publi- 
cations, were presented. 

The Chairman, in accordance with the 
desire of the council, gave a brief sketch 
of the life of John Britton, and paid a 
feeling tribute to his memory. Mr. Pet- 
tigrew also adverted to the loss they had 
sustained by his decease, and looked back 
with melancholy satisfaction to having en- 
joyed his presence to so late a period as the 
congress in Somersetshire, in the autumn 
of the past year. The evening was then 
devoted to the reading of a paper by Mr. 
Planchl, “ On the Statuary of the West 
Front of Wells Cathedral.” Its elaborate 
nature and specification of details pre- 
cludes the possibility of making an ab- 
stract of it ; but its general points will be 
found in the following notice. The paper 
itself, with illustrations, will be printed 
in the Journal of the Association. 

Mr. Planch^ commenced his observa- 
tions by remarking, that he had discovered 
with as much regret as alarm, that he 
must inevitably come into such direct 
collision with one of the most highly es- 
teemed authorities on such subjects, that 
one or the other must “go to the wall/’ 
and that, as in many other respects, he 
felt himself to be the weakest, the recol- 
lection of the proverb was by no means 
consolatory ; that he had studied with the 
greatest attention and interest the elabo- 
rate description of the iconography of 
Wells Cathedral, published by Professor 
Cockerell, and compared it with the ob- 
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serrations and drawings of preceding an- 
tiquaries, checked by his own notes and 
sketches made on the spot during the late 
congress, as well as by the casts in the 
Crystal Palace, and the photographs of 
(he statues he had since been enabled to 
obtain. He then proceeded to examine 
the evidence respecting the building of 
the west front, by Bishop Trotman, which 
he considered to be very vague and un- 
ntisfactory ; and after calling the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the great differ- 
ences of opinion existing between the late 
Mr. Britton, Professor Cockerell, and Pro- 
fessor Willis, on the subject, commenced 
his description of some of the most re- 
markable statues, shewing by the engrav- 
ings of Carter in 1785, the drawings of 
Mr. Powell in 1810, and his own in Au- 
gust last, that Mr. Cockerell had partly 
mistaken the costume and symbols upon 
which he had relied as indisputable proof 
of the persons intended to be represented. 
Mr. Planch^ pointed out that in Carter’s 
time there was one of the Apostles in the 
upper tier of statues bearing a key, and 
if that etching could be at all relied on, 
there was an end to the supposition that 
the statue with the crown and globe was 
meant for St. Peter, and of the deductions 
drawn from it respecting the ultra-papisti- 
cal politics of Bishop Trotman. He ven- 
tured to express his opinion that, amongst 
all the statues on the historical tier, there 
was not one that could now be identified ; 
and but one that could with any proba- 
bility be guessed at, viz. the crowned 
statue bearing a cup or bowl — the usual 
mode of representing King Edward the 
Martyr. Alter a minute description of 
the costume of the principal royal, eccle- 
siastical, and military statues, illustrated 
by effigies and illuminations of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, he concluded by 
regretting that Mr. Cockerell, whose mo- 
tives he fully appreciated, and whose ta- 
lents he highly respected, had not con- 
fined his labours to accurate delineation 
of the whole of the existing statues, and 
precise notions of the dates and character 
of the repairs, restorations, and alterations 
some of them had undergone within the 
last sixty or seventy years. This would 
have been a real boon to antiquaries, in 
Heu of which he (Mr. C.) had yielaed to the 
temptation of endeavouring to establish a 
gorgeous hypothesis, which could only be 
sustained by the distortion of fact and the 
sacrifice of probability. Mr. Cockerell had 
not even done himself justice on points 
whereon he might possibly be correct: 
his idea might be true in the main : but, 
as the lawyers would say, “he had over- 
proved his case.” How stood the frets 


which he had brought forward as his land- 
marks in the voyage of discovery? Ina 
holds no “ church,” — Ethelburga no “char- 
ter;” Athelstan wears no “conspicuous 
gem,” but a common ring and pin-fibula ; 
Hugh the Great no “sword of Constan- 
tine,” but the ordinary weapon of an Anglo- 
Norman nobleman ; Folk of Anjou is not 
in “Oriental costume,” but in a well- 
known military habit of the twelfth cen- 
tury; Edgar Atheling has neither “ palmer- 
staff” nor “habit,” but is armed with a 
sword and buckler; Robert Curthose has 
no “ short boot f* St. Neot, “ carrying the 
upper part of his own head in his hands,” 
never lost any portion of it ; the drapery 
said to be borne by Brighthelm and St. 
Augustine has not the least resemblance to 
the “ archiepiscopal pallium and the lat- 
ter, in Carter’s time, carried on the dra- 
pery something like a round pot or box, 
which would lead me to believe the statue 
(which, though much defaced, was of very 
youthful and feminine appearance, witn 
long hair flowing over the shoulders,) was 
intended to represent either Mary Magda- 
len with the pot of ointment, — if a female, 
— or St. Cosmo, if a male, — who was usu- 
ally so depicted, Ac. 

“ I am weary (said Mr. Planch 6) of dis- 
agreeing with Mr. Cockerell, and I feel 
I must have wearied you : bat what 
other course was left me, if I ventured 
to touch the subject at all? It was 
impossible to ignore the statements and 
opinions of so distinguished an artist, so 
accomplished a scholar. It is the very 
weight of his name, the European reputa- 
tion he so deservedly possesses, which com- 
pels me to put my feeble protest upon 
record. Written by him, and published 
by Mr. Parker, of Oxford, the beautiful 
volume I have been forced, as it were, to 
review, is a work of authority which will 
be referred to by all subsequent enquirers. 
Mr. Murray, in his “ Handbook for So- 
mersetshire,” Messrs. Seymour and Waring 
in their “Guide to the Mediaeval Court of 
the Crystal Palace,” have already given 
extensive circulation to those statements 
and opinions. If they prove to be erro- 
neous, how incalculable, bow irremediable 
may be the mischief! It is probable we 
may never obtain any cine to guide ns 
safely through this marvellous labyrinth, 
this ‘mighty maze,* with or ‘without a 
plan f and that these statues will continue 
to be called by the names so great an au- 
thority has chosen to confer on them. I 
myself should never have questioned them, 
had not my attention been drawn so forci- 
bly to the subject during our recent con- 
gress: I should have taken for granted 
that all had been done that learning, art, 
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and zeal couH accomplish ; that, on exami- 
nation, I could not conscientiously do so 
gives me the more regret, as I fear the con- 
tinuous avowal of diametrically opposite 
impressions may, in spite of all my endea- 
vours, have imparted an air of personality 
to this paper, which is as foreign to my 
feelings as to my object.” 

In the course of the discussion which 
ensued, and in which Mr. Godwin, Mr. 
Pettigrew, and Mr. Black took part, Mr. 
Planch# further observed, that although 
the majority of the statues were attired 
in the costume of the latter half of the 
twelfth century, a few appeared to be of 
much later date ; and he suggested, that 
even granting Bishop Trotman had rebuilt 
the west front, it by no means followed 
that statues executed at an earlier period 
should not have been replaced, or that ad- 
ditions and alterations had not been made 
by subsequent prelates. The statue of 
Bishop Butwith was there in support of 
the latter suggestion ; and Mr. Powell, who 
had carefhlly examined the whole work in 
1810, stated in his MS., as if from some 
authority, that some of the other statues 
near the west window had been erected by 
Bishop Butwith. Mr. Planch# contended 
that it was idle to draw conclusions from the 
Very questionable evidence we were in pos- 
session of at present. He had confined him- 
Self to facts, which spoke for themselves. 

▲BCHAOLO0ICAI/ INfinTUTB. 

Jan. 2. John Mitchell Kemble, Esq., in 
the chair. 

A communication was received from the 
executive committee of the great Exhi- 
bition of Art-Treasures, to be opened at 
Manchester in May next, regarding the 
proposed formation of an extensive series 
of examples, ancient and medimval, with 
the object of illustrating in as instructive 
and complete a manner as possible, the 
manners and arts of bygone tunes. Mr. J. 
B. Waring, to whom the direction of this 
highly interesting object has been en- 
trusted, stated that the proposed museum 
of art would be quite distinct from the 
galleries of pictures, the arrangement of 
which has been committed to Mr. G. 
Scharf, jun. The museum will occupy the 
great central nave, 500 feet long and 100 
broad; the collections will be arranged in 
glass-cases occupying a space 25 feet in 
width on each side ; they will be classified 
chronologically, and according to material 
or the distinctive character of each manu- 
facture, commencing with the examples of 
the earliest periods, and bringing down 
the series to our own times. Such a dis- 
play of the gradual development of manu- 
fixtures aai processes of art-decoration 
12 


as applied to all the objects of daily and 
personal use, from the rude productions of 
the Celtic period, through the exquisite 
examples of the various arts of the middle 
ages, must render these collections highly 
interesting to the archaeologist, and of 
great practical advantage to the manu- 
facturer. The reliques of antiquity thus 
combined with the choicest productions of 
art of the highest class, in works of paint- 
ing and sculpture, will assume a new and 
extended importance; and their value as 
historical illustrations of the p rogress of 
the arts, and their influence on the social 
conditions of the civilized nations of the 
world, will be displayed most advan- 
tageously in a series such as it is now pro- 
posed to form. Mr. Waring observed that, 
when the materials supplied through the 
liberality of contributors to this museum 
would allow of such arrangement, subdi- 
visions would he farmed to illustrate par- 
ticular classes of work, such as the arts of 
the armourer, the locksmith, the cutler, or 
the watchmaker; whilst the great divisions 
of the scheme of arrangement, amounting 
to about 20, would comprise sculpture, in 
various materials, metal-work, the ceramic 
art, in all its varied processes, enamel, 
niello, glass and painted glass, furniture, 
mosaic work, jewellery, costume, textile 
fabrics and tapestries, works in leather, 
glyptic art, seals, medallions, Ac. It will 
be a special object of attention to obtain 
examples not remarkable alone for their 
attractive aspect, but valuable as materials 
for the history of the arts, and best suited 
to assist the study of the characteristic 
peculiarities of each process to be illus- 
trated. The project appears to have re- 
ceived already the cordial encouragement 
of many distingiubjhed collectors, and 
amongst those whose treasures of ancient 
art have been promised in futherance of 
this museum, may be named, the Earl 
Cadogan, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Has- 
tings, Lord de L’lste and Dudley, the Bar! 
Cowper, 8ir Anthony Rothschild, Bart, 
Mr. Beresferd Hope, Rev. W. Sneyd, Mr. 
Henry Howard, of Corby Castle, General 
Lygon, Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, 
possessor of the valuable Fa ua s ct t collec- 
tions, Mr. Richard Ford, Mr. Stirling, M.P., 
Mr. Danby Seymour, M.P., with m a ny 
others. Through the liberality of OoL 
Meyrick, of Goodrich Court, the p recious 
assemblage of middle-age examples collect- 
ed by the late Mr. Douce has been placed 
St the disposal of the Manchester com- 
mittee, including the remarkable series of 
sculptures in ivory ; and these last, com* 
binod with the important acquisition from 
the Fejervary museum, now in the collection 
of Mr. Mayer, will supply a display of the 
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art of sculpture in ivory, from the diptyehs 
of the Roman consols to the exquisite 
works of the cinque-cento period, on a 
scale never hitherto contemplated. Mr. 
Kemble, in tendering to the Manchester 
Executive Committee the cordial assurance 
of the sympathy with which all antiquaries 
and archaeological societies must regard so 
important an undertaking, stated that the 
central committee of the Institute had, 
with the special concurrence of their noble 
President, Lord Talbot, sought every means 
of giving furtherance to the design ; and 
that a sub-committee of friendly co-opera- 
tion had been appointed, to afford every 
possible assistance on the occasion. Mr. 
Kemble had consented to undertake the 
arrangement of the Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon portion of the collections, and he 
could not too strongly urge upon the 
attention of the members of the Institute 
the importance of so valuable an oppor- 
tunity for the illustration of the history 
of art, through the progressive examples, 
commencing with the earliest vestiges 
of civilization. Mr. Westwood, Professor 
Donaldson, and other members, expressed 
hearty interest in the proposition, and their 
sense of its important bearing on the culti- 
vation of public taste, as destined to pre- 
sent that instructive, scientifically com- 
bined illustration of ancient arts, to be 
sought in vain at the British Museum or 
other national collections. 

The Rev. J. G. Camming, of Lichfield, 
reed a memoir on the Sculptured Crosses 
and Monuments of the Isle of Man, as also 
an the Runic inscriptions which they bear, 
and the peculiar character of their orna- 
mentation. as compared with the early 
sculptured monuments of North Britain 
and of Ireland. A series of casts had been 
made from some of the early Christian 
monuments of the Isle of Mail, and Mr. 
Camming had endeavoured to form as ex- 
tensive a collection as possible, in the mu- 
seum at King William’s College there, in 
the hope of arousing some interest in the 
local antiquities — more especially the ves- 
tiges of the occupation of the island by 
the Northmen, from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century. About forty monumental 
crosses still exist, whilst others might 
doubtless be brought to light; and Mr. 
Camming had recently obtained a fresh 
example of considerable interest, which 
had been built up in the church-tower of 
Kirk Braddan. He proposes shortly to 
publish a detailed account of all these 
curious early Christian monuments of the 
Isle of Man, as also of the history of 
Bushen Abbey. 

Mr. Kemble read a memoir on notices 
of h eat h en interment in the Anglo-Saxon 
charters, more particularly in the detailed 
Gwtt. Mae. Vol. CC1I. 


statements which they have preserved of 
the boundaries of estates. That peculiarity, 
as Mr. Kemble observed, renders the col- 
lection, for which archeologists are so 
deeply indebted to him, in the Codex 
Diplomatic**, of such general interest and 
value. We look in vain for anything simi- 
lar in the charters of other Teutonic popu- 
lations, whilst we have derived from the 
boundaries of the Anglo-Saxon charters 
more important information respecting the 
relations of the various classes, the modes 
of culture, the political and municipal divi- 
sions of the country, than from all other 
sources of information combined. The 
foneral tumuli frequently occur amongst 
the boundaries of estates, upwards of 150 
instances having fallen under Mr. Kemble’s 
notice in the compilation of the Codex . 
The more general expression is, * the hea- 
then burial-place ;* in other instances the 
expressions are more definite, the * barrow* 
and the * low,* mostly distinguished by some 
personal name. In some instances the 
* land-mark* is distinguished as the ‘barrow* 
that was dug into. Mr. Kemble offered 
some highly valuable observations in re- 
gard to the prevalence of the practice of 
cremation, and the evidence in connexion 
with that subject supplied by the Anglo- 
Saxon names of places; and he related the 
remarkable results of certain excavations 
made under bis direction in Germany, 
which had thrown an important light 
upon that interesting subject of archaeo- 
logical enquiry. 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner gave an account 
of the MS. treasures preserved in the 
library of Winchester College, especially 
a volume which contains, amongst various 
matters of curious local interest, a contem- 
porary Life of Wykeham. Bp. Lowth had 
regarded this book as having been actually 
in the possession of that distinguished pre- 
late, hut Mr. Gunner stated his belief that 
the supposition was not grounded on any 
sufficient evidence. The MS. appears to 
have been written in the times of Bishop 
Orlton, and it comprises the fasti of the 
see of Winchester, a list of the benefices in 
the patronage of the bishop, with a sum- 
mary of the taxation of the dioceses in the 
province of Canterbury, about the year 
1345, and other entries relating to eccle- 
siastical affairs at the period. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited a frag- 
ment of the horn of the extinct red deer, 
found recently in Wychwood Forest, and 
fashioned to serve as the mounting for an 
implement or axe-head of flint, being per- 
forated also for the adjustment of the haft. 
Mr. Kemble produced a series of drawings 
from similar objects in continental mu- 
seums, and stated that, so far as he was 
aware, no example of its class had been 
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hitherto discovered in England. Similar 
reliques have been noticed repeatedly in 
France, and specimens femnd near Amiens 
are described by M. Boucher de Perthes in 
his notices of Celtic antiquities. Mr. Pol- 
lard brought an axe-head of stone found 
on Hounslow Heath; — several of similar 
form have been discovered there, and are 
in the collection of Lord Londesborough. 
He produced also for comparison a stone 
reliqne of the same class found in the 
island of Jamaica, and closely resembling 
in form the type usually occurring amongst 
Norwegian antiquities. 

Miss Mary Walker contributed a col- 
lection of Roman reliques found at the 
Station of Magna Contra, Kenchester, in 
Herefordshire, consisting of coins, personal 
ornaments, pottery, scoriae, mosaic-work, 
and various objects of jet, bone, and metal. 
Amongst reliques of ancient glass there 
occurred a fragment possibly indicating 
the usage of glazing windows in the dwell- 
ings of the Romans. These antiquities had 
been preserved by Mr. Hardwick, on whose 
estate the site of the station is situated, 
and who watches with laudable vigilance 
the frequent discoveries which occur there. 
Mr. Thomas Wright has given a very in- 
teresting account of Kenchester in this 
Magazine, voL xxxvii. p. 124. 

Mr. Le Keux exhibited a portfolio of 
drawings of churches in Berkshire, by Mr. 
Buckler, an extensive series of facsimiles 
of rare Roman coins, and a collection of 
illuminated initial letters, of very richly 
decorated execution, from a MS. of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Westwood brought 
some drawings of the remarkable archi- 
tectural features of the ehurch of St. 
Wollos, at Newport, Monmouthshire. 

The Rev. F. Dyson sent for examination 
two objects of steel, part of a large deposit 
lately found near Great Malvern. They 
are supposed to have been implements 
used in ancient mining operations. 

It was announced that at the ensuing 
meeting, on Feb. 6, Mr. Westwood would 
*ead a paper on the curious Ornamentation 
and peculiar character of early Sculptured 
Monuments in North Britain, as illustrated 
by the magnificent volume recently edited 
far the Spalding Club by Mr. Stuart. Mr. 
W. Burges will also give a memoir on the 
interesting reliques of Queen Theodelinda, 
preserved at Monza. 

YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the monthly meeting held on Tues- 
day, Jan. 6, an impression of a seal was 
presented which was found in the grave- 
yard of Beverley Minster, and which is 
now in the possession of Dp. Brereton, of 
that place. It exhibits a figure mounted 
on horseback, with a drawn sword, mad 


the legend appears to be -f s. naan RRaxs 
db kb e 4- eogain. The donor of the 
impression, Mr. E. Tindall, of Bridlington, 
supposes it to belong to the last king of 
Ulster or Munster. 

A large collection of Egyptian antiquities 
made by ttie late George Charles Cheap, 
Esq., of Elrington, was presented by his 
sisters. It consists of the articles usually 
found in sepulchres, the vases surmounted 
with the head of a man, a jackal, a cyno- 
cephalus and a hawk, in which the viscera 
of the mummy were deposited ; wooden 
figures of a hawk and a jackal, porcelain 
and wooden figures of Osiris, a mummy 
of an ibis and a serpent, and two rolls 
containing fragments of papyri, with hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic characters, and sandals 
of rushes. Among the objects brought by 
Mr. Cheap from Egypt, as appeared from 
the catalogue, were some of those frag- 
ments of pottery, with Greek inscriptions, 
which have formed the subject of a learned 
dissertation by Niebuhr, in an appendix to 
Gan’s Monument de la Nubie. Mr. Cheap's 
specimens were brought from Elephantine, 
but they have been found as high up 
the Nile ns Dakkeh in Nubia, where a 
frontier garrison against the Ethiopians 
was maintained in the imperial times. 
Niebuhr refers some of them to the time 
of Carac&Ua and Geta. They are in general 
receipts or acknowledgments of rations of 
corn, scratched with a pointed instrument 
by the Roman soldiers, on a tile or pot- 
sherd; the language is Greek, but barba- 
rous and ungrammatical — /u rrrtpar being 
used for the accusative of pirnp, 4r joined 
with a genitive, and furd, in the sense of 
with, with a dative. Such a corruption of 
language was to he expected as the 
result of intercourse with a barbarous 
nation. It resembles the Creole French of 
the West Indies, the lingua franca of the 
Mediterranean, and the Latin spoken in 
the countries of the Romance tongue^ 
from the sixth century to the eleventh. 
A similar use of fragments of pottery pre- 
vailed at Athens ana in Rome. The ottro* 
citm derived its name from the potsherd, 
terpaKw, on which the name of the citizen 
was scratched, whose virtue, or talent, or 
ambition, made him dangerous to the de- 
mocracy ; and the connexion of the Latin 
wufpragium with tujjPHngo, “to break in 
small pieces,” shews how votes were given 
among the Romans. 

Among the modern curiosities brought 
by Mr. Cheap from Nubia is a wooden 
head-rest, exactly resembling in form those 
which were used by the ancient Egyptians, 
and which are found in the tombs of 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign New*, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month . 


Deo. 10. 

Montreal. — Destruction of ike Cathe- 


dral. — Avery disastrous fire occurred here, 
which has left Christ Church, the English 
cathedral, a heap of ruins. The first Pro- 
testant church erected m Montreal after 
the cession of the Canadas, it had become 
a time-honoured edifice, and as such was 
endeared to a large congregation by many 
and hallowed associations. It was filled 
with monumental tablets of a bygone gene- 
ration ; these have been all destroyed and 
irretrievably lost, to the great regret of 
many of their descendants who assem- 
bled within its walls. A splendid organ, 
considered one of the finest on this conti- 
nent, is also lost. The origin of the fire 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have 
arisen from some defect in the stove-pipes 
or fines. It was first discovered about 
midnight, in the western gallery of the 
church, and in about half-an-hour after- 
wards was supposed to be effectually ext n- 
guisbed, so that no effort was made to save 
anything from the body of the church. 
But the Fates willed it otherwise. The 
building was constructed with a space of 
about ten inches between the external walls 
and the lathing ; up this interval the fire 
insidiously crept when all was thought 
secure, and hunt out in the roof with re- 
doubled fury about one o’clock, and thence 
soon extended to the steeple, wrapping the 
whole in a mass of lurid flame. At about 
two o’clock, just before the steeple fell, the 
right was grand indeed. The spire, a very 
beautiful one, — the sight of which had of- 
ten gladdened the eyes of the returning tra- 
veller when still distant from his home, — 
was completely enveloped in flames up to 
the cross at its extreme point. Up the in- 
terior the flames were heard rushing and 
roaring like the “ noise of many waters.” 
The old clock, which had warned so many 
of the flight of time, ticked its last at two 
o’clock. About twenty minutes afterwards 
tiie tall steeple reeled for a moment, and 
then fell over on to the roof of the adjoining 
buildings, belonging to Mr. Mussen, which 


were in consequence set fire to and consi- 
derably injured. The only thing rescued 
from the interior of the building was a 
copy of the “Last Supper,” which stood 
over the communion-table. The books, 
registers, and records, which were in the 
vestry, were all saved, as well as the dio- 
cesan library. Great oomplaints are made 
of the want of water at the commencement 
of the fire. It appears that, in conse- 
quence of the enormous pressure of* the 
new waterworks, it is not considered safe 
to leave the full head on when the city is 
not drawing. From some mismanagement, 
or a proper want of system, considerable 
delay ensued after the alarm was given, 
before the man at the reservoir opened the 
valves, find much valuable time was there- 
fore lost, enabling the fire to attain a height 
which it was impossible to subdue. 

Deo. 30. 

Great Snowstorm , — The moon of York- 
shire have been visited by one of the most 
severe storms of wind and snow expe- 
rienced in that locality for a very long 
period. The storm set in on Christmas- 
night with severe frost and a heavy down- 
fall of snow. In the neighbourhood of 
Skipton its effects are very disastrous, and 
they have been experienced with more or 
less severity throughout the whole of the 
Craven district, in which the farmers have 
sustained serious losses. The high prevail- 
ing winds drove the snow like an avalanche 
before them, and the sheep have had to be 
dug from drifts three and four yards in 
depth. One former, who had nearly 500 
sheep out, has scarcely recovered a tithe 
of them alive. On the Conistone Moor 
thirty sheep were taken out dead from one 
of the drifts ; on Emheay Moor nine were 
found huddled together in a similar hole ; 
on Cracoe Fell a large number were either 
smothered in the snowdrifts or frozen to 
death; indeed, throughout the whole neigh- 
bourhood sim ; lar disastrous losses have been 
experienced by the formers. 

Altered Manners *» France . — “I have 
said that the French have lately imitated 
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the English a good deal. Any one who 
has lived in Paris a few yean can testify 
to that fact. Some yean hack scarcely 
anybody ever thought of taking tea, and 
the English who asked for it in cafis could 
not always get it — and when they did, 
were regarded with a sort of bewildered 
astonishment as they drank it ; — in some 
parts of France tea was even considered a 
medicine, and it was the druggist, not the 
grocer, who dealt in it ! Now tea is as 
common as can be— yon cannot go into a 
decent house without finding it, and in a 
oaf 6 you will see a dozen people taking it 
at a time. Some years back the English- 
man who took brandy-and- water was looked 
on as a savage; now everybody drinks 
brandy-and- water, and the concoction is 
called by the English name enoG. Very 
little beer was drank some years ago ; now 
the Quantity tippled is prodigious; even 
English ales and stouts are well known 
here. What the French called rosbif was 
the vilest abomination ever known, and 
was cut into a sort of roll of extraordinary 
fashion ; now rosbif is cooked and cut into 
joints in the English way. For many 
years there was only one decent English 
eating-house in Paris, where one could get 
a plain, wholesome English dinner ; now 
there are at least a score, and, strange to 
say, that for one Englishman who goes to 
them, a dozen French go. In imitation of 
the English, too, a very large portion of 
the Parisians now use the coal-fires instead 
of wood ; they wear garments resembling 
the English cut ; and they are extensive 
readers of English novels, either in the 
original or translated. — Correspondent, 
Nottingham Journal . 

Sydney University . — This magnificent 
structure is progressing rapidly, the ma- 
son-work of the great hall being within a 
few months of completion. It would be 
difficult for those who have not seen the 
edifice to form any adequate conception of 
the grandeur of its design, or the artistic 
truthfulness with which that design is 
being carried out. Every portion of the 
building is massive, elegant, and sugges- 
tive of the highest attributes of architec- 
tural beauty, yet withal manifesting a high 
degree of the useful combined with the 
beautiful. The total elevation of the fine 
string-cornice, which is dotted with elabo- 
rately carved bosses, is forty-four feet. 
The northern face of the edifice, having 
attained its proper height, is now being 
surmounted by the battlement, which gives 
to the building a highly-finished appear- 
ance. Of the numerous fine specimens of 
carving, that of the royal and vice-regal 
aims is worthy of special mention. It is 
placed over the principal entrance of the 
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hall of the institution, and will, no doubt, 
add greatly to the general effect. There 
are about 100 persons employed on the 
works, and the greatest energy obtains in 
all departments of the work. It is believed 
that the ball and offices immediately ad- 
joining wUl be sufficiently forward to ad- 
mit of the business of the university being 
carried on in that building in about twelve 
months. — Sydney Empire. 

Jah. 1. 

The Butterstone on Cotherston Moor . — 
The Butterstone is a boulder , one of the 
many remarkable stones scattered over a 
wide surface of the valley of the Tees, and 
ebdming no affinity with the rocks of the 
district. It is supposed that those boulders, 
at a remote geological epoch, were depo- 
sited in their present situations through 
the agency of glaciers. It was during the 
great plague of 1636, which desolated 
the whole of the North of England, that 
the Butterstone received its name. The 
fairs and markets of Barnard Castle and 
the neighbouring towns were “ cried 
down,” to prevent the spread of the in- 
fection, and the country-people had to de- 
vise methods for the exchange of their 
products. Tradition has handed down 
that a large brazen vessel, constantly 
kept full of water, stood upon the Butter- 
stone. The farmers brought their butter 
and eggs and placed them on the stone, 
and then retired; upon which the inha- 
bitants of the towns assembled, and put- 
ting money in the basin, took away the 
articles left. The sale of wheat and cattle 
was effected in the same manner. Sacks 
of wheat were brought to the spot, and 
the purchaser, on his arrival, carted them 
away, leaving what he considered to be 
their value in money : cattle were secured 
by ropes, and the bargain was similarly 
concluded— the value being confided to 
the judgment or honesty of the buyer. 
The Butterstone is situated in the palish 
of Romaldkirk, which was almost depopu- 
lated by the pestilence. 

New Town at Milford. — Plans for the 
erection of a new town at Milford have 
been prepared, and application is to be 
made in the next session for an act to carry 
the same into effect. It is laid out in 
front of Milford Church, and is ultimately 
to be extended to Castle Pill The sur- 
veyors have been actively engaged in mark- 
ing out the ground. The plans are elabo- 
rate, and comprise terraces, shops, and de- 
tached villas, with a complete system of 
lighting, water, and drainage. The erec- 
tion of public baths and an assembly-room 
has been settled ; and in conjunction with 
the line from Johnstone, it has been de- 
termined to erect a new pier — a deader** 
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tom long needed. To carry out these im- 
provements a company has been formed, 
who are taking the necessary steps to pro- 
cure an act for the formation of gas-works, 
cemetery, water-works, Ac., and the cus- 
tomary parliamentary notices have been 
issued. These works, when completed, 
will farm a perfectly new town at Milford, 
which is rapidly becoming a place of im- 
portance, owing to the increased traffic 
that is developed there. 

Jax. 8. 

Murder of the Archbishop of Paris . — 
Saturday was the fHe of Ste. GdnSvteve, 
and the archbishop went to the church, 
according to announcement, to preside over 
the opening of the annual neuvcdne in 
honour of the sunt, who is patroness of 
the city of Paris. After vespers, and after 
a sermon preached by Mgr. Lacarridre, 
bishop of La Basse-Terre, a procession 
was formed and paraded round the church 
in the customary way, the archbishop in 
his robes walking at the head of the lady- 
p&tronesses of Ste. GAnAvidve. Just as the 
archbishop arrived opposite the outer door, 
and was about to turn up the nave, a man 
advanced towards him from the crowd of 
spectators, and removing the prelate's cope 
with his left hand, plunged with great 
force, with his right hand, a large Catalan 
knife into the prelate's breast, near the 
heart, exclaiming as he did so, “Down 
with the goddess!" (A has la dSesse.) 
The archbishop fell back two steps, cried 
out “Ah, le malheureux /” staggered, and 
fell into the arms of the priests who sur- 
rounded him. The wounded prelate moan- 
ed two or three times, as if in great suf- 
fering, and was the moment after bathed 
in the blood which flowed from the wound. 
He was immediately conveyed into the 
vestry, and medical assistance sent for ; but 
all human aid was found to be useless, as 
he expired almost immediately. The fetal 
blow was struck with such extraordinary 
rapidity that it was impossible to prevent 
it. The assassin, a young man of about 
thirty vears of age, dressed in dark-colour- 
ed clothes, made no attempt to escape, and 
was immediately seised; he had at the 
moment the knife, from which the blood 
was dropping, still in his hand. Just be- 
fore the venerable prelate breathed his 
last, the AbbA Surat, vicar-general, who 
was dose to him, gave him absolution. 

The ansniwin was conveyed to the Mari6 of 
the 12th arrondissement, and M. Moignon, 
substitute of the procureur-imperial, and 
M. TreOhard, examining magistrate, were 
immediately summoned, and commenced 
an interrogatory. M. Cordouin, procureur- 
imperial, and M. Pietri, prefect of police, 
subsequently interrogated him also. From 


what he said, it appears that he is a priest 
of the diocese of Meaux, named Verges. 
He had been four or five times interdicted 
for misconduct, and some months back was 
again suspended, for having preached a- 
gainst the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In November last he displayed 
great zeal in defending a woman who was 
tried at Melun for poisoning her husband, 
and though she was convicted of the crime, 
and condemned to hard labour for life, he 
printed a pamphlet declaring that she was 
innocent, and casting the grossest imputa- 
tions on the judges and the public prose- 
cutor. The pamphlet was seized by the 
authorities before it could be distributed, 
and it caused a new complaint against hiqt 
to be made to his bishop. A little later, 
he uttered menaces against a respected 
clergyman of the diocese of Paris, who had 
done him many kindnesses ; and the clergy- 
man deemed it necessary to make repre- 
sentation to the police. 

On the 24th of December the man came 
to Paris, and took up his residence at an 
hotel. No. 2, Rue Racine. He was accus- 
tomed to pass days in the public libraries, 
and even on Saturday he went to one, as 
usuaL He endeavoured to obtain an ap- 
pointment in the diocese of Paris, but it 
was notified to him that the archbishop 
would not grant him one. On hearing 
this, he appears to have projected the death 
of the prelate, and he purchased for the 
purpose a knife at the shop of a cutler in 
the Rue Dauphine. After he had stated 
the previous facts, he was asked if he had 
stabbed the archbishop more than once, 
and he answered, "No; I only gave him 
one stab, for I struck in the heart, and 
knew the blow was mortal." " Why,” he 
was asked, "did you cry, * Down with the 
goddess !' when you struck the fatal blow ?" 
" Because I do not believe in the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, against 
which 1 have preached from the pulpit, 
and I wished to protest once more against 
the impious doctrine." — "Why did you 
commit so grave a crime ?" " Because I 

was interdicted, and because the arch- 
bishop had declared that the interdiction 
would not be removed." He then added, 
after a pause, "A priest cannot be allowed 
to die of hunger." He admitted that he 
had gone to the church with the premedi- 
tated intention of killing the archbishop ; 
and he then several times cried, with some 
violence, " No goddess ! no goddess !'' One 
of the gentlemen who interrogated him 
remarked, that the crime which he had 
committed was one of frightful enormity. 
"Yes,” he exclaimed, "it is frightful!” 
and then tears fell from his eyes. He 
begged for a New Testament, and said. 
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'* I shall hove great need of it daring the 
night.” 

The assassin replied to the questions put 
to him with calmness, and only displayed 
agitation when he referred to tne doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. His fea- 
tures are full of expression. In the course 
of the evening he was conveyed to the 
Conciergerie, and a turnkey was placed 
with him in his cell. On examining his 
dress, some printed papers were found 
fastened in his coat. 

ffippo-dentology. — A rather unusual 
case occurred within the last week in the 
practice of Mr. Ferguson, her Majesty’s 
veterinary surgeon in Ireland. A horse, 
belonging to a person named Walker, liv- 
ing in Brunswick -street, had been con- 
demned as glandered, and ordered to be 
destroyed, his owner having been prose- 
cuted for allowing him on a public tho- 
roughfare. The animal was wasted in 
condition, and had a profuse discharge 
from one nostril, similar to that of glan- 
ders. On making enquiries relative to the 
history of the case, Mr. Ferguson ascer- 
tained that the animal occasionally could 
scarcely masticate his food. This induced 
him to examine the horse’s mouth, with a 
view to ascertaining the state of his teeth. 
Seeing one of the upper hack teeth (the 
last but one) discoloured, he determined 
on extracting it, fancying it possible that 
it was affected with caries, and that an 
abscess had formed at its root and burst 
into the nose, thus giving rise to the fetid 
discharge from the nostril of that side. 
On drawing the tooth, which was accom- 
plished by a leviathan instrument exactly 
resembling the key tooth-extractor for the 
human subject, Mr. Ferguson’s surmises 
were found to be correct There was not 
alone decided caries of the tooth, but also 
a large chronic abscess at the extremity 
of its socket, the contents of which had 
forced a passage for themselves through 
the bones into the passage of the nose, 
profusely fomishing the nostril with a 
most offensive discharge, which had been 
mistaken for that of glanders, and well- 
nigh was the cause of sealing the animal’s 
fate. Since the extraction of the tooth 
the discharge has ceased, and the horse 
masticates his food properly, and has evi- 
dently improved in health, strength, con- 
dition, and spirits, being now able to do 
ordinary work. Thus dental surgery is 
occasionally as requisite for the horse as 
for his master . — Manchester Examiner. 

Jan. 4. 

The stormy weather at the end of last 
week, which continued up to Tuesday (this 
day) morning, proved very disastrous on 
the coasts, causing many wrecks, with a 
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considerable loss of life. The north-east 
coast of England was the scene of nume- 
rous disasters. At Hartlepool, a schooner 
was seen to go down : all hands perished. 
The Cullercoats fisherman saw another 
schooner founder. The steamer " Dunas- 
kin,” from Lisbon to Bristol, was lost 
near Penzance, with all hands — twelve in 
number. There were several wrecks on 
the Welsh coasts. A painful spectacle 
was witnessed off Rhyl: thirteen men 
put off in a life-boat to assist a ship; a 
gust of wind capsized the boat; ten of the 
crew were immediately drowned; three 
dung to the keel, but at last they too 
were washed off. At Bristol and Cardiff 
much damage was done, buildings hav- 
ing been partially destroyed or altogether 
blown down by the tremendous force of 
the wind. At Lowestoft, the master of 
the brig " Peggy” was found on the sands 
alive, but fearfully bruised : his ship and 
crew had gone to the bottom. 

Spite of the fearful weather, the "Violet” 
mail-packet left Ostend on Monday even- 
ing, January 3 : she should have arrived 
at Dover on the following morning, but 
came not. In the course of Tuesday the 
wreck of a steamer was observed deeply 
imbedded in the sand at the south end of 
the Goodwins : it was the " Violet.” Her 
mail -bags were recovered; and three 
bodies found lashed to a life-buoy were 
identified as those of stokers employed 
in the "Violet.” All hands (seventeen) 
had been drowned, with at leak one pas- 
senger. There was a heavy snow-storm 
during Monday night, and it is supposed 
that the Gull Light was mistaken by the 
people of the " Violet” for the light on the 
South Foreland — a too frequent mistake — 
and that in consequence the vessel was 
steered direct on to the sand. The mas- 
ter, Mr. Lynes, and the whole crew, woe 
picked men. 

A large American ship, the "Northern 
Belle,” was in distress off Kingsgate — be- 
tween Margate and Broodatairs — on Mon- 
day. A Margate lugger, the "Victory” 
went to offer aid ; an immense wave over- 
whelmed the " Victory,” and at least ten 
brave fellows perished in an instant. Dur- 
ing the night the " Northern Belle” broke 
from her anchors, and drove on the rocks. 
At daybreak, twenty-three mariners were 
seen lashed to the rigging of the only mast 
left standing. Two life-boats brought from 
Broadstaire, in three trips full of deadly 
peril, saved the whole of this unfortu- 
nate crew : when they and their rescuers 
landed, a most exciting scene oocurred 
among the crowds assembled on shore. 

During the recent stormy weather, the 
cables or the Submarine Telegraph Cass** 
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pany, both te Ostend and to Calais were 
broken near the South Foreland, by the 
anchor of a vessel which caught the ca- 
bles in succession ; the tremendous strain 
caused by the rough weather snapping 
them. The accident did not, however, 
suspend telegraphic communication with 
the Continent; the eable of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company from 
Orfordnees to the Hague and Amsterdam, 
placing London in communication with 
every telegraph-station in Europe. 

The New York and Liverpool packet- 
ship “ New York” went ashore on the night 
of the 19th of December, two miles from 
Barnegat inlet. Next morning, the se- 
cond mate and six men succeeded in land- 
ing with a rope in one of the ship’s boats ; 
the passengers were afterwards landed in 
Safety. The captain, Mr. M'Kinnon, was 
dangerously beaten and wounded by seven 
of his crew, while endeavouring to sup- 
press insubordination. He snapped a pis- 
tol at one man ; it missed fire, mid he was 
knocked down, and but for the mate, who 
stood over him, would have been mur- 
dered. The mate also was in great dan- 
ger, but one of the mutineers took his 
part. Next day this man was killed by 
ns comrades. For four days and nights 
the emigrants, 800 in number, remain- 
ed without shelter of any kind on the 
bleak coast. The murderous crew fled 
into the interior. They were a dreadful 
lot, picked up at Liverpool, and had be- 
haved very badly during the voyage. Jus- 
tice is looking after them. 

Jan. 7. 

Final settlement of the disputed Treaty 
of Paris, — The Moniteur of this day con- 
tains the following : — “ The conference has 
signed a protocol which puts an end to 
the difficulties which have delayed the 
execution of the treaty of the 80th of 
March. The conference, with unanimous 
accord, has decided that the frontier shall 
follow the valley of Trajan up the river 
Yalpuch, leaving Tiglorad and Toback to 
Moldavia, and that Russia shall retain 
upon the right bank Komrat, with 830 
vents of territory. The Isle of Serpents 
is to be considered as part of the mouths 
of the Danube. The conference recognises 
that it was the intention of the congress 
to re-establish by Article 21 the territories 
west of the new boundaries in their former 
situation ; and to conform to the intentions 
of the negotiators of peace, it has decided 
that (these territories shall be annexed to 
Moldavia, with the exception of Dolk, on 
the Danube, which will revert to Turkey. 
The conference has decided, moreover, that 
the boundaries shall be settled and take 
fc by the 20th of March at the latest, 


and that at the same date the Austrian 
troops and the British fleet shall have 
evacuated the Danubian Principalities aud 
the interior waters of Turkey. The com- 
mission of the Principalities will then be 
able to enter those provinces, and proceed 
to the execution of its mission. At the 
conclusion of its labours, the commission 
will report to the conference, which will 
reassemble, according to the terms of Arti- 
cle 25, in order to settle by a convention 
the final agreement between the contract- 
ing parties as to the organization of the 
Principalities.” 

Jan. a 

1 tight of Scottish Peers to sit in the 
House of Commons, — The state of the law 
on the right of Scotch Peers to sit in the 
House of Commons exhibits all the confu- 
sion peculiar to the privileges of the peer- 
age. Viscount Drumlanrig, member for 
Dumfriesshire, has become, by the death 
of his father, the Marquis of Queensberry, 
a Scotch peer, and consequently without a 
seat in the House of Lords. Does he in 
virtue of his peerage lose his right to sit 
fer a shire or burgh in the House of 
Commons? It would seem that Lord 
Drumlanrig has some intention of retain- 
ing his seat, if it be allowable to him to 
do so by law. Such, at least, is the ques- 
tion that has been raised, and on which 
there seems great scope for fine-spun legal 
argument. The point was discussed in 
the Scotch Parliament at the period of 
the Union, but, as in the case of the life- 
peerage question of last session, the diffi- 
culty was only evaded, not clearly and 
definitively solved. The House of Com- 
mons, on a certain occasion, decided that 
the eldest sons of the pern of Scotland 
were not capable of sitting for shires and 
burghs at the time of the Union, and 
therefore by the treaty of Union remained 
incapable still. The Scotch peers had thus 
the humiliation of seeing both themselves 
and their sons excluded from Parliament, 
except for a brief period by a process of 
election among themselves. This decision 
would seem to have finally settled the 
question, but the law has in some respects 
been changed, and exceptions and anoma- 
lies have arisen which serve to throw a 
specious air over the claim of one in the 
position of Lord Drumlanrig, now Mar- 
quis of Queensberry, to sit in the House of 
Commons. The prohibition against the 
eldest sons of Sootch peers is no longer iu 
force, else how did Lord Drumlanrig, the 
eldest son of a Scotch peer, come to re- 
present Dumfriesshire in the House of 
Commons ? The truth is, that the Scotch 
Reform Bill abolished the disqualification 
of the eldest sons of Scotch peers to sit in 
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Parliament for shires or burghs, but said 
nothing of Scotch peers themselves — leav- 
ing this a moot point, on which men of 
antiquarian lore and legal talent may still 
exercise a discursive fancy. The decision 
of Parliament in the year after the Union 
referred exclusively to the eldest sons of 
the peers of Scotland, so that the question 
as regards peers themselves is thrown back 
to the time of the Union. — Glasgow Mail. 

Jan. 9. 

Conviction, punishment , and pardon of 
an innocent man, John Markham, as re- 
lated by Mr. Bose, Under-sheriff of Lon- 
don. — He was walking in Oxford-street on 
a Saturday in April last, when a police- 
man touched him on the shoulder, and 
finally took him to the station-house. 
Being Saturday, he was detained in a cell 
there till Monday, and was then taken 
before a magistrate. Before he was finally 
committed for trial, he was remanded from 
time to time for six weeks ; one month of 
the time of these remands he was detained 
in the House of Correction, and the re- 
mainder in Newgate. On his trial, he 
was most ably defended by Mr. Sexjeant 
BaUantme, who, interested in the case, 
and satisfied of his client’s innocence, ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to procure his 
acquittal by a most eloquent speech ; 
nevertheless he was convicted : a witness, 
certainly a most respectable and honest 
witness, had positively sworn to his iden- 
tity. The jury relied on this testimony ; 
the witness was mistaken ; the man was 
sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 
I heard his trial ; I was satisfied he had 
been unjustly convicted. 

The execution of his sentence began ; 
he was two months in Newgate picking 
oakum with the convicts there, who in 
this prison are all in one room together — 
three murderers at one time, pirates who 
had deliberately planned wholesale mas- 
sacres, to be accompanied by indescriba- 
ble atrocities ; burglars, garotters, thieves 
from their birth, receivers and putters-up of 
robberies, and the perpetrators of unmen- 
tionable crimes. The amusement of this 
den of devilry is to narrate their crimes, 
and to plan fresh ones. Now John Mark- 
ham was innocent, and he constantly as- 
serted his innocence ; in consequence, he 
was persecuted and tormented by his as- 
sociates here with the most virulent and 
relentless malignity. It is impossible to 
narrate the constant outrages perpetrated 
on “ the countryman,” as he was called by 
these felons. 

To the regular criminal, imprisonment 
in Newgate has little terror; he rather 
likes the opportunity of telling boasting 
stories of crime to such an audience; ana 
13 


at this amusement the most criminal shine* 
the most, and is thonght the highest of. 

In the course of time, Markham was 
removed to Millbank, where there is a 
separate confinement— -a dreadful system ; 
locked up in a gloomy, solitary cell at 
half-past five in the evening, to bed at 
eight, rise at 6 in the morning. Can any 
one conceive the horror of this man’s 
thoughts? He had parted with all his 
ready money, and many of his things, for 
his defence: he had a wife and child; 
they were utterly destitute: his wife parted 
with every stick of furniture and every 
rag of clothing during his imprisonment, 
and many a day was without a meal of 
victuals; and now, in agony unutterable, he 
often thought of her, and how she was 
existing. 

From Millbank, Markham was moved 
to Pentonville, where he was three months 
in solitary confinement, — solitary and 
separate even in chapel, where each pri- 
soner is enclosed in a wooden box, so that 
he can see no one but the clergyman: 
here in the chapel, at the sound of a hu- 
man voice, the convicts are often af- 
fected, faint away, or shriek out. “ Why ?” 
I asked Markham. “Oh, they think of 
home, or something of that,” he replied. 
At this prison, the prisoners wear a mask 
made of doth, very hot and very un- 
pleasant. 

At length the really guilty man was 
taken, and admitted that Markham was 
totally innocent. The touch of nature 
which makes all mankind kin is not want- 
ing even in crime : this man sent Mark- 
ham's wife £5 by a mode most elaborately 
circuitous, to avoid being traced. 

The governor of the Pentonville prison 
finally broke it to Markham (in so thought- 
ful and considerate a manner, that it seems 
to have made the deepest impression upon 
the unhappy man) that he was no longer 
a prisoner; that it was proved he was 
innocent ; that he was now a free man, 
and might go as soon as he liked. The 
governor then sent a policeman in plain 
clothes to inform Markham’s wife of his 
liberation, and gave him a sovereign. 

Well, he is free. The delirious joy of 
unexpected liberty passes away, and now 
he has no work, no means oif getting a 
living — character gone. Was he not tried, 
convicted, and sentenced ? People won’t 
believe he was discharged from prison be- 
cause he was innooent ! 1 was much struck 
with the justice of the following remark 
from your leading article, and the neces- 
sity of your recommendation being adopt- 
ed : — “ He should be invited to attend at 
the court where he had received his sen- 
tence, and his innocence should be as am- 
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phaticaRy proclaimed by tbe presiding 
judge, as his supposed guHt had been on 
a former occasion." 

By the exertions of the Ordinary of 
Newgate, another man, Martin by name, 
who had been convicted and sentenced to 
fonr years' penal servitude, for highway 
robbery with violence, at Bethnal-green, 
was proved to be innocent. I heard this 
man tried, and doubted his guilt. When 
undergoing his sentence, he came under 
the care of the Ordinary of Newgate; he 
believed him to be innoct nt. We ran- 
sacked Bethnal-green for three days, and 
got. undoubted evidence that he was not 
guilty, and, moreover, discovered who was 
the guilty man. Martin also was par- 
doned, and not long since he stood in my 
office, an emaciated wreck of his former 
self. Before he went to Mill bank, he 


said he dkTnt know his own strength, and 
could work without fatigue the longest 
d«y. 

Jan. 10. 

NeufehAtel . — It was in 1707, in the 
midst of the War of Succession, that the 
house of Brandenburg b» came seised and 
pr messed of the principality of NeufehAtel. 
The death of the Duchess of Nemours, the 
last of the house of Longueville, threw the 


principality, so to spexk, into chnncery. 
There were several claimants, but the 


chief were the King of Prussia, who 
claimed from our Wiliam III., and the 
Duke of Orleans; At that time the 
allies mere in the ascendant, but wanted 
all the men they oould obtain from Prus- 
sia; Frederick L, greedy of territory, 
honours, and Eumpean standing; was open 
to a bribe; and the allies, exerting their 
influence, and the king opening his purse- 
strings and showering gold among the 
chief men of NeufehAtel, Marlborough 
succeeded in obtaining a Prussian contin- 
gent, and Frederick became Prince of 
NeufehAtel. Bat how he got it — what 
amount of sovereignty he obtained — how 
he used his power — these are questions 
having only an archeological interest ; for 
Frederick WHBam IV. does not, or rather 
did not, hold his princedom under the title- 
deeds of Frederick L The claims of the 
house of Hohenxollern to NeufehAtel are 
of a modern date; they are not ancient 
rights; their foundations are no oldiT 
than 1815: for in 1806 the Emperor 
Napoleon obtained a legal cession of the 
fief from the King of Prussia, whose army 
he routed at Jena ; and he gave the prin- 
cipality to one of his generals — Marshal 
Berthier. For seven years the Marshal 
enjoyed his princedom; but in 1818 the 
fortune of war changed: Napoleon fell 
buck upon France, and his troops with 
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him ; NeufehAtel passed into the hands of 
tiie allies ; and Prussia put in her claim at 
the Congress of Vienna. The claim was 
reluctantly allowed. The King of Prussia 
was not, however, permitted to establish 
himself as Prince of NeufehAtel without 
conditions Successively the Congress re- 
fused to admit NeufehAtel as part of the 
dominions of Prussia into the German’ 
Bund; to allow the king to isolate the 
canton from Switzerland, to become an 
ally of the canton of Berne. The Congress 
had other views. They were det rmined 
to make Switzerland a powerful neutral 
state, and they resolved to round her 
frontier on the side of France with the 
canton of NeufchAtaL As regards Swit- 
zerland, this was their primary aim. First 
in order came the incorporation of the 
canton in the Confederation — that was 
essential ; next, the gprant of the suzerainty 
to the King of Prussia— that was secondary 
and non-essential. By this arrangement 
the king acquired a limited, not an abso- 
lute, sovereignty in the canton. Thus, 
while he had lo<»l executive power, nomi- 
nated the governor and the judges, had 
a veto on the acts of the legislative bodies, 
and drew a tribute from the revenues of 
the 8t«te, the Helvetic Confederation alone 
could declare war. make peace, negotiate 
treaties of commerce, and raise a contingent 

The inhabitants of NeufehAtel were thus 
subjected to a double allegiance — to the r 
prince and to the federation. This double 
relation had long before 1818 become a 
grievance. It reached a climax in 1847, 
when the prince forbade the canton to 
take part in the war against the Son- 
derbund ; a veto which hw subjects neither 
respected nor obeyed. And when, towards 
the close of that year, he proposed that 
Europe should hold a kind of congress at 
NeufehAtel, to deliberate respecting an 
intervention in Swiss affairs, he forfeited 
the sHght hold he had over the majority 
of his Swiss subj< cts. It was not strange, 
therefore, that in the revolutionary fever 
of 1848 the people of NeufehAtel should 
be able, by pacific means, to repudiate the 
sovereignty of Prussia, and proclaim the 
canton a free and independent member of 
tbe Swiss Confederation. 

The question may be asked. Why did the 
Helvetic government acknowledge the new 
constitution of NeufehAtel ? — It had no 
other course. Prussian sovereignty over 
NeufehAtel is recognized in no document 
signed by Switzerland. NeufehAtel entered 
the Bund as a “ sovereign" canton. By 
the aet of union, which determined the re- 
lations of the canton-principality with the 
Federation, it was provided that the latter 
h h 
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should recognise exclusively u the govern- So far as the people of NeufchAtel are 
ment rending: at NeufchAtel the object concerned, they nave as good a right as 
of the stipulation being to exclude the the people of France to change their form 
King of Prussia, as sueh, from all authority of government. The Prince of NeufchAtel 
in the Federation. So fur as NeufchAtel, is precisely in the same position towards 
therefore, was affected by the Treaty of the canton and the Confederation as the 
Vienna and the acts to which it gave rise. Count de Chambord or the Count de Paris 
Neuf.hAtel stood exactly in the same po- towards France. His rights have been 
sition as England, France, Belgium, or extinguished in the same manner that 
any other country. It had the impre* their rights were extinguished. The sove- 
scriptible right — a right so freely used in reignty of a Bonaparte in France is a 
France — of changing at pleasure its form violation of the solemn compacts of 1815, 
of government ; and the federal authori- when Prussia, with others, bound herself 
ties of Switzerland, it was expressly stipu- to use foree for the exclusion of Napoleon 
lated, were te recognise no government Bonaparte and his family from supreme 
but the resident government of NeufchAtel. power in France: yet Prussia not only 
No doubt the King of Prussia protested ; permits, but recognizes, this violation of 
and in 1852, taking advantage of the ad- European treaties. If the Prince of Neuf- 
vent of a Tory ministry in England, and chAtel were not King of Prussia, he would 
his position in the councils of Europe, he probably be as helpless, and as incapable 
induced France, England, Austria, and of disturbing Europe, as the Count de 
Russia to sign the protocol of London Chambord or the Count de Paris, 
recognizing his claims. This was an ex- Plain men would settle the dispute in 
traordinary step to take, especially as in five minutes. There are two things to 
1848 the European governments had re- uphold— the integrity of Switzerland as a 
cognized the new Swiss constitution, and, neutral state, and the right of a people 
of course, the change in the state of Neuf- * to select its own form of government, 
chAtel. The King of Prussia, however, was and to regulate its domestic affairs.” And 
not in a position to enforce his claims by these two things would be upheld, if the 
arms ; and he allowed four years to settle King of Prussia were induced to surrender 
over the protocol of London without action, his parchment claims simultaneously with 
thereby strengthening the Swiss side of the surrender of the rebel prisoners. Such 
the case. It was not until the insurrection is the arrangement to which the Swiss 
of last September had been suppressed and would agree, and which would be a rea- 
the insurgents imprisoned, that he moved sonable settlement ef the question. — 
in the matter, and so intemperately con- Spectator. 

ducted his case as to bring the two govern- *** This question has since been settled 
merits on the verge of war. in the manner here suggested. 

It will be seen from this plain state- Jan. 11. 

ment, that the status quo satisfies the Swindling extraordinary . — This last 
larger and .more important purpose of the business of the "great city forgeries” is a 
Treaty of Vienna in the disposal of Neuf- long and complicated series of villanies — a 
chAtel" and is in accordance with the de- complete epic of forgery and thieving, with 
sires of the people of that canton. Europe a person of eminently respectable position 
is not in the least degree benefited by the as its hero. In the demi-monde this "great 
presence of the sovereignty of Prussia in man” is familiarly known as " Jem Saward, 
NeufchAtel ; the Jbmssian monarchy is not the barrister.” In the " Law List” of the 
injured by its absence; while the Swiss present year he appears in more formal 
republic is positively benefited by the in- style, as " James Townshend Saward, Esq., 
corporation of the canton under its federal Barrister-at-Law and Special Pleader, of 
constitution, and Europe is benefited by the Inner Temple and the Home Circuit.” 
the homogeneity of Switzerland. His date of call is stated to have been the 

In the presence of facts like these, it 28th of November, 1840. " Jem Saward” 
would be idle to talk of the violation of is stated to have helped the " great bullion 
the Treaty of Vienna — still more idle, when robbers” in disposing of a portion of their 
we remember that Russia has gvstem&ti- plunder. But that act of friendly assist- 
oally violated the treaty by her absorption anoe was but a trifling episode in his truly 
of Poland ; that Austria has violated the great career. The charge on which be is 
treaty by the suppression of the Republic now arraigned, on the evidence of an ac- 
•f Cracow ; that France has violated the complice, — who comes out of prison under 
treaty by selecting a Bonaparte for em- a sentence of transportation for life,— is 
peror; and that a distinct violation of the that of having been for years the manag- 
treaty was consummated when Belgium ing director of a sort of joint-stock oora- 
was cut off from Holland. puny for the easier perpetration of forgery. 
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Of course, Mr. Atwell, the approver's evi- 
dence is to be regarded with considerable 
suspicion, and in a legal point of view is 
worth nothing until it is corroborated; 
hut it is fhll of minute circumstances, 
which no fertility of imagination could 
possibly have invented. 

According to Atwell's evidence, the mo- 
dus operand* pursued by this gigantic 
partnership in fraud haa the simplicity 
and uniformity generally observable in au 
the conceptions of a master-mind. “ Jem 
Seward's” plan of operations was to possess 
himself in the first instance, by aid of 
auxiliary burglars or pickpockets, of as 
many blank cheque-books as he could pro- 
cure ; the next step was to obtain the sig- 
natures of the owners ; the third, to simu- 
late them ; the fourth, to fill up the drafts 
fbr such sums as should satisfy the cupidity 
of the forgers without exciting the suspi- 
cion of the banks ; and the fifth, to divide 
the spoil on the equitable principle of 
awarding the largest portion of cash to 
the shareholder or partner who had taken 
the most prominent part in the risk. This 
was the general outline. The details, of 
course, of each successive case varied. A 
very usual description of “ business” with 
the firm was, after having completed the 
forgery of one or more cheques, to hire 
frumshed apartments for a week, then to 
go out into the highways and pick up some 
unsuspecting youth to act as hearer of the 
cheques to the banks, giving him direc- 
tions to bring hack the proceeds to the 
newly-hired rooms, which were, of coarse, 
immediately evacuated when the object of 
their hirers had been thus accomplished. 
The gentleman principally engaged in the 
hiring department appears to have been a 
Mr. Anderson, who seems to have rejoiced 
in an infinite assortment of wigs and 
whiskers, and to have been in the weekly 
practice of “ immasking his noted outer 
garments” in some new disguise. It was 
in the department of some other gentle- 
man of the firm to act as follower to the 
bearer of the cheque. The doty of this 
follower was to enter the bank "promis- 
cuously,” at the same time as the extem- 
porised messenger, and to watch operations 
at the counter ; in case of failure, to de- 
camp instantly, in order to warn the as- 
sociates who were in waiting ; in case of 
success, to follow the messenger hack. This 
last precaution was frequently necessary. 
On one occasion, a freshly-caught messen- 
ger, who had been despatched by the con- 
federates from the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way to Barclay's Bank, having got his 
cheque cashed, was observed by Mr. Atwell, 
who, on tins occasion, acted, as watcher, to 
be returning to Shoreditch by the some- 


what indirect route of London-bridge. A 
tap on the shoulder from Mr. Atwell, and 
a gentle reminder that “ a gentleman was 
waiting for him at the Eastern Counties,” 
restored the truant to a sudden recollec- 
tion that he had mistaken his way. Indeed, 
so well were the measures of the company 
taken in this respect, that they do not 
appear, in many years of villany, to have 
met with a single loss from the retributive 
rascality of the agents, who ran the risk 
(in one case, noticed Jan. 9, as it proved, a 
very real and serious risk) of becoming 
their victims. 

One of the master-strokes of “Jem 
Saward” appears to have been his device 
for extorting a signature from a shrewd 
practitioner of the law. A gentleman con- 
nected with the firm had “accidentally 
found in ' (i.e. filched from) the pockets of 
Mr. Turner, a solicitor, a quantity of blank 
drafts on Gosling and Co. ; the point was 
to get Mr. Turner to fill up a cheque, in 
order that these blanks might be turned 
by the forger's craft into gold. The con- 
trivance was this. The name of Hesp was 
assumed for the nonce by one of the con- 
federates, and attached to an I O U for 
some thirty odd pounds. Mr. Atwell took 
this I O U to Mr. Turner's offices, directing 
him to write a lawyer's letter for the 
amount. The requisite sum was meanwhile 
furnished to the eoi-dieant Hesp, the 
lawyer's letter was sent to the indicated ad- 
dress, and in due coarse the £30, which had 
been lodged for the purpose, was paid into 
the lawyer's office. In a day or two Atwell 
called there to receive it, trusting that 
Mr. Turner would write a cheaue for the 
amount. So ingenious was the villany, 
that Atwell had dealt with Mr. Turner 
under the name of Mr. W. Hunter, in 
order that Mr. Turner, by making the 
cheque payable in that name, might betray 
the manner in which he wrote the syllable 
“Hon,” so as the better to enable the 
forgers to fill up the blank cheques for 
hundreds. All this ingenuity, however, 
was on this first occasion thrown away. 
To the great disgnst of Mr. Atwell, the 
clerk of Mr. Turner simply paid him over 
the hard cash ; and the whole process had 
to be repeated again, with a second I O U 
for a larger sum, lodged in the same way 
and taken out by the same party. This 
second time the rate succeeded, and the 
blank drafts on “ Goslings” were filled np 
to a very large amount. We will not at 
present pursue further the complicated 
windings of this labyrinth of villany, but 
will take the liberty of concluding with 
the following sentiment of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild the Great, which seems to express 
with some accuracy the natural reflections 
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that arise In the mind when contemplating 
such a career as that of Mr. James Town- 
shend Saward : “ That the same capacity 
which qualifies a housebreaker, a highway- 
man, or a shoplifter, to arrive at any high 
degree of eminence in his profession, would 
likewise raise a man in what the world 
esteems a more honourable calling, 1 do 
not deny; nay, in many instances, it is 
evident that more ingenuity, more art, is 
necessary to the lower than to the higher 
proficients.” 


Discovery of a Soman building near 
Upchurch , Kent. — The district of Up- 
church, in Kent, has within the last few 
years attracted the notice of antiquaries, 
from tiie discoveries which have been made 
in tbe long range of marsh-lands which 
lie upon the bank of the Medway; and 
our own pages have contributed to give 
these discoveries publicity. 

At the present day these marshes are 
intersected by numerous creeks, which at 
high water render them difficult to be 
traversed; and it is very apparent that 
for many miles the sea is daily gaming 
upon the dry land. These creeks are chiefly 
branches from two main inlets — the Lower 
Iialstone and the Otterham creeks. The 
discoveries referred to derive their in- 
terest from the light they throw upon one 
of the great industrial processes of the 
Romans in Britain — that of the manufac- 
ture of pottery — and upon the topographi- 
cal changes which have taken place in the 
valley of the Medway. 

The remains of Roman potteries have 
already been traced at intervals for seve- 
ral miles ; and the masses of broken pot- 
tery are, in particular localities, so dense 
as to convince all who have examined the 
district that it must have maintained a 
considerable population over a tolerably 
extensive period of time ; in fact, it must 
have been one of the great sources of the 
enormous quantities of Roman pottery 
which we find distributed over the country. 
The eye of the comparative archaeologist 
is able positively to assign peculiar classes 
of Rouian fict’le ware, discovered, it may 
be, at great distances, to the manufactory 
upon tne banks of the Medway : see, for 
instance, the examples figured in Mr. 
Roach Smith’s “ Catalogue of the Museum 
of London Antiquities,” p. 20; and, we 
believe, most of those found in the Roman 
cemetery at Stroud, and etched in voL 
L of the Collectanea Anliqua. Others, 
found in more remote places, have, from 
certain indications, been traced to the same 
origin ; and it is probable that, when far- 
ther researches are made, this interesting 


branch of antiquarian inquiry will be fur- 
nished with still more copious materials. 

It is obvious that, for the existence 
of such an establishment, the entire site 
of the Roman potteries must, originally, 
have been dry ground: at present, at 
high water it is almost submerged. 

Veiy recently, at the upper part of Ot- 
terham Creek, during excavations for brick 
earth, a Roman dwelling has been laid 
open. Unfortunately, on account of the 
dose proximity of some cottages, only a 
small part could be examined. The foun- 
dations of this building are fall six feet 
below the present level; thus shewing 
that, while the sea has made inroads 
upon the potteries, other influences have 
contributed to raise the soil in this pnr- 
ticular spot. There can be but little doubt 
that this building was tenanted by some 
of the potters. At Lower Halstone, where 
the other large creek terminates, an abun- 
dance of Roman building materials are 
scattered about; and in au adjoining field 
are the remains of a by pocaust, or the sub- 
structions of a dwelling-house, which have 
not yet been excavated. This* we may 
also presume, appertained to the same es- 
tablishment. The day of the neighbour- 
ia by no means exhausted, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. Mr. Humphrey Wick- 
ham, who owns many acres of it, has had 
its qualities tested by the Messrs. Mayer, 
the well-known Staffordshire potters, and 
some of the vessels made from it are al- 
most, if not quite, equal to the finer kinds 
of Roman fabric. 

Monument to the late Dr. Vidal, Bishop 
of Sierra Leone. — A tablet has lately 
been erected in the district church. Upper 
Dicker, Sussex, to commemorate the Rev. 
Owen Emcric Vidal, D.D.,who held the in- 
cumbency of that church up to the time of 
his appointment to the bishopric of Sierra 
Leone. A committee, consisting of the 
laymen of the vicinity, was formed last 
year for the purpose of raising subscrip- 
tions for the carrying forward of the de- 
sign. The contributions were not allowed 
to exceed five shillings each person, and 
there were many smaller sums, even down 
to the pence of the humblest labourer, so 
that persons of all grades might unite in 
testifying their respect far the memory of 
one who had been the pastor of many and 
the friend of alL 

The design is of Norman character, to 
harmonise with the style of the building 
in which it is plac'd. The mouldings are 
worked in Caen stone, and the arms of 
the see of Sierra Leone, impaled with the 
family arms of tlie bishop, and surmounted 
by a mitre, are effectively introduced. The 
monument was designed and executed by 
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the Menro. Parsons, of Lewes, and is highly 
crdi table to their taste. The inscription, 
which is cut in a central slab of white 


marble, is from the pen of Mr. Mark An- 
tony Lower, of Lewes. It is as follows : — 


“ To commemorate 
the virtues of one whose 
Life adorned the Doctrine of God his Saviour 
in all things; 
here for a few brief years: 
afterwards, as an Apostle of the Gentiles, 
beneath the burning skies of Africa ; 

A few sorrowing friends, 
rather as an expression of their own respect, than 
as an adequate memorial of bis worth, 

— since his best and truest record is on High, — 
erect this humble tablet. 

OWEN EMEKIC VIDAL, D.D., 
msr IvcuKBzvT or this Chuboh, 
•UBBHQVBVTLT BlSHOP OP SlJEEJU. LbOKH, 

nun Dae. 24, 1864, aoxd 86 ykabs.” 


Jan. 16. 

Sicily . — The system of repression is still 
rigorously pursued. At Catana the young 
Louis Pellegrino, a distinguished chemist, 
baa just been shot. Several students have 
been arrested. Soldiers mount guard all 
day with their muskets loaded. The 
streets are deserted, and a great many of 
the shops are dosed. At Messina, the 
arrests are not less numerous than at 
Catana. Amongst the persons imprisoned 
are MM. Ribera and Villari, the editors of 
two literary journals. The council of war 
at Palermo has condemned Dr.Guarneri, 
of Cefalu, to death, All persons entering 
or leaving the city are minutely searched, 
to ascertain if they are the bearers of 
letters. Many families have gone to the 
country, to escape the persecutions of the 
police. Never have sadder days fallen upon 
the Sicilians. 

Jan. 20. 

ClerksnwelL — A Chancery suit about 
the disputed right of presentation to the 
perpetual curacy of St. James, Clerken- 
well, has brought up much carious his- 
torical lore connected with this ancient 
ecclesiastical foundation. The election has 
by usage been in the hands at the vestry, 
as rep r esenting the parishioners, and on 
this occasion the Rev. Mr. Maguire has 
been chosen, after a competitive trial of 
various preachers. This mode of election 
is disputed by the trustees, in whom the 
p ro p er ty is vested for behoof of the parish, 
according to an old Act of Parliament. 
The decision has not yet been given, but 
some of the statements in the pleadings 
have interest for the antiquary and topo- 
grapher. “ From Stow, Dugdale, Strype, 
and others, it appears that the site of the 
eburch of St. James, Clerkenwell, was once 
occupied by the Church of St. Mary by 
the Clerks’ Well,’ which, with its adjoining 
bandings, formed the priory of St. Mary, 
for black nuns, or nuns of the Benedictine 
order, and was founded soon after the year 


1100, by Jordan Briset and Muriel his 
wife. At the time of the dissolution, in 
the reign of Henry YIII., Isabella Sack- 
ville, of the noble family of Dorset, was 
prioress. The first endowment seems to 
have been a grant from the founder to one 
Robert, a priest, his chaplain, of fourteen 
acres of land adjoining ‘the Clerks’ Well;' 
but so rapid seems to have been the growth 
of the establishment, that at the time of 
the dissolution its yearly revenues are 
stated at £262 19a. After various dispo- 
sitions, the site of the nunnery became the 
inheritance of Lord Ogle, and the church 
was granted by the Crown for terms of 
yean to certain inhabitants in trust to use 
as a parish church, and it was dedicated 
anew — namely, to St. James-tbe-Less — un- 
til, in 1569, Queen Elizabeth granted the 
church in fee to one Downing and another, 
‘as to the prioiy of St.M»»ry it bad be- 
longed.’ Not many years elapsed before 
an attempt was made — which, however, 
foiled — to prove that the church was a 
regular parish church, with right to tithes, 
although it was plain that it was simply 
a donative or perpetual curacy. The 
church passed ihrough the hands of divers 
grantees by deeds duly enrolled, and in 
1656 it came to the possession of Edward 
Drake, who lived at Tottenham-court, and 
who, the same yea r, sold it to the parish." 
At this point the bill in the present suit 
takes np the history, and describes the 
arrangements under the indenture of sale 
by Drake to the parish. The present 
church was built in 1788, by Carr, and 
consecrated in 1792. The vaults contain 
several coffins taken from the old church, 
and among them that of Bishop Burnet, 
who died in 1714, in St. John’s Court. 
His mural monument was also removed to 
the present church. 

Jan. 22. 

The March on Persia . — The British ex- 
peditionary forces are at this moment as- 
sailing the Fenian empire from three dif- 
ferent directions. Colonel Jacob, with a 
comparatively small (but still sufficient) 
body of troops, advances by way of the 
Bolan Pass from the vicinity of Shikapoor. 
Brigadier Chamberlayne, with some five 
thousand picked soldiers, marches by way 
of the Khyber Pass from the neighbour- 
hood of Peshawar. And simultaneously 
the combined military and maritime expe- 
dition, which left Bom bay-harbour for the 
Persian Gulf on the 13th of last November, 
descends upon the southern coasts of the 
enemy’s country at Bushire; — an ex- 
pedition consisting of some forty-five 
vessels of war, under Admiral Sir H. 
Lceke, carrying upwards of five thou- 
sand six hundred troops, under the com- 
mand of General Sir H. Out ram (a land 
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force intended in all likelihood, to advance 
directly from Bushire upon Ispahan, either 
by way of Sheraz or of Babahan). The 
Persian capital of Teheran may thus be 
ultimately assailed from the east and from 
the sooth, the assailants avoiding, in their 
advance upon it, the perils at once of the 
Desert of Kirman, and those of the Great 
Salt Desert, immediately to the south of 
Khorhasssn; a judicious ordering of the 
campaign, which may be thus readily ef- 
fected : — Outranks expeditionary force ad- 
vancing, as we have seen, along the grand 
Ispahan route leading through Khartum to 
tiie Persian metropolis — while the com- 
bined forces under Chamberl&yne and Ja- 
cob, proceeding onwards to one common 
destination at Herat — the former from 
the Khyber Pass through Cabul, the latter 
from the Bolan Pass through Candakar — 
would, in the event of an ulterior triumph 
over the Persian conquerors of the He- 
ratees, find a pathway opened for them to 
the very heart of the Persian empire, to 
the central seat of the government of the 
Shah, along the northern frontiers of Kho- 
rassan, by way of Mushed and Astrabad. 
Such are the probable outlines of the Per- 
sian campaign, which may be regarded as 
having already actually commenced. 

It should be borne in mind, however, in 
addition to what we have already remark- 
ed, that the British expedition will be sup- 
ported bv the active co-operation of old 
Host Mahomed and his warlike Afghanis- 
tan*. We should be disposed to count less 
confidently upon any really energetic as- 
sistance from these auxiliaries, hut that we 
cannot possibly dose our eyes to the feci 
that to the incitements of political hatred 
are added, in the instance of the Ameer 
and his foll o wer s , as opposed to the Shah 
and his followers, the infuriating infiueooe 
of a profound religious animosity. The 
difference between the two grand sects of 
M aho mm edans — between the believers in 
Abu Becker and the believers in the sons of 
Alii — is a difference, in feet, between the 
Persians as opposed at once to the Turks 
and the Affghans— the Persians altogether 
rejecting the Twelve Imanms (revered 
equally by the Afghan and the Osmanli), 
and in lieu of the Twelve I mourns or di- 
rect descendants of the Arab Lawgiver, 
venerating (as the immediate successors of 
Mahomet) H amain and Hoossain, the two 
murdered sons of Alii, whose tombs form 
an object of so much love and homage to 
the Persian pilgrim in the neighbour- 
hood of KerbelaL Sectarian fanaticism* 
consequently, not less surely than inter- 
national jealousy, will tend to secure to 
the British the strenuous military co- 
operation of old Dust Mahomed aud his 
Nontenant* the lesaer Amesceof A%haoie- 


tan. And so, with renewed confidence in 
our allies, and implicit faith in the justice 
of our cause, and with an humble reliance 
in a Power superior to the mightiest army 
that ever moved over the earth or the least 
vincible armada that ever swept the seas, 
we may look forward, without one particle 
of trepidation — rather, be it said, with a 
calm, though unpresum ptoous, confidence 
— to the result of our new warlike expe- 
ditions. — Sun. 

J ms. 24 . 

Rumoured Destruction of MSS. — A 
spirit whispers in our ear — a lying spirit, 
we believe — of certain doings at the 
Record Office, to which we should be glad 
to have a safe contradiction. The rumour 
runs, that the Record Office authorities, in 
going over the State Papers in their charge, 
nave discovered that some of these papers 
are in duplicate. The feet has long been 
known to historical readers, and especially 
as regards colonial, war, and navy docu- 
ments ; for in early times, when voyages 
were long and wrecks u amorous, all de- 
spatches from our agents abroad were sent 
in duplicate or triplicate, for safety ; and, 
in spite of steam, we presume this practice 
is unchanged. Rumour asserts — and we 
repeat our own opinion, that such an as- 
sertion must be false — that these dupli- 
cates are being destroyed ! While the 
British Museum stands gaping for these 
precious papers, — not to speak of such 
eager rivals for the possession, at any 
price, as the State Departments of America, 
— it 5s perfectly incredible that any officer 
of the Record Office can have sanctioned 
the waste here implied. We refer to the 
matter, because a report which has reached 
us would in time reach many others, and 
a discredit would lie silently against an 
office which can dear itself by a word. 
Sir Francis Palgrave or Mr. T. D. Hardy 
may, if he pleases, stop the rumour near 
its source. — Atheneeum, 

A Gold Medal has been gracefhliy con- 
ferred by his Mqjesty the King of the 
Belgians on Mr. Robert Bell , “in consi- 
deration of his valuable literary labours.* 
This recognition of the sen ices of an Eng- 
lish writer is one of many proofs which ha 
Majesty has given of the great interest ha 
takes in the progress of our literature.— 
Literary Gazette. 

A pension of 602. a-year has been con- 
ferred on Charles Stomn , author of “The 
Mind,** and of other poems, many of which 
have been firbt presented to the public 
through the columns of the “Literary 
Gazette ** The announcement of the pen- 
rion,by Lord Palmerston, was accompanied 
by a letter expressing regret that the 
limited fund at his disposal did not admit 
of a larger sum. — Literary Gazette. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gaxstts Ptimimm, &e. 

Dtc. 12. At the Court at Osborne. The Queen, 
•* Sovereign of the most noble order of the Gar- 
ter, has been graciously pleased, by letters patent 
under her royal sign-munual and the great seal 
of the order, bearing date this day, to dispense 
with all the statutes and regulations usually ob- 
served in regard to installation, and to grant'unto 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, Abdul Mcdjid, 
Knight of the said most noble order, and duly in- 
vested with the ensigns thereof, full power and 
authority to exercise all rights and privileges be- 
longing to a Knight Companion of the said most 
noble order of the Garter in as foil and ample a 
manner as if his Imperial Majesty had been for- 
mally installed— any decree, rule, or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Dre. 26. To be Chancellor of the University 
of London, the Right Hon. Earl Granville. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the great seal, ap- 
pointing Samuel Gale, esq ; John Southerdcn 
Bum, esq. ; George Graham, esq. ; Robert Lush, 
esq., barrister-at-law; William Palmer Parken, 


esq., barrister-at-law ; Horace Mann, esq., bsr- 
rister-at-law ; and Hall Terrall, eaq., to be her 
Majesty's Commissioners for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the state, custody, and au thentici ty 
of certain non-paroohial registers of births or 
baptisms, deaths or burials, and marriages, in 
England and Wales. 


'an. 1 . To be Knight Grand Ctosb of the Bath, 
R. H. the Prince of Prussia. 


Jan. 16. To be Equerry to H. B. H. Prinet 
Albert, Lieut. -CoL Poasonby. 


To be Governor of Mauritius, F. Seymour, esq. 

To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States, Lord Napier, 
formerly Secretary of Legation at Constanti- 
nople. 

To be Coroner for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
W. J. Payne, esq. 

To be Representative Peers of Ireland, Lord 
De Vesd and the Earl of Belmore. 

To be Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, the 
Very Rev. Dr. Plisgeraid, Archdeacon of Kil- 
dare. 


OBITUARY. 


The Duke of Rutland, KG. 

Jim. 20. At Belvoir Castle, Grantham, 
aged 70. the moat noble John Henry Man* 
nera, fifth Duke and fourteenth Earl of Rut- 
land, senior Knight of the Garter, Lord- 
Lieutenant and Custoa Rotolormn of the 
county of Leioeater, and Colonel of the 
Leicestershire Militia, High Steward of 
Cambridge, Recorder of Scarborough and 
Grantham, a trustee of the British Museum, 
one of the Council of King's College, London, 
D.C.L., Ac. 

He was born on the 4th of January, 1778, 
and was the eldest and last surviving son of 
Charles, fourth duke (son of the celebrated 
Marquis of Granby), who died suddenly in 
1787, at the age of 84, from an internal at- 
tack, while bolding the important post of 
Lord-IAern tenant of Ireland*, by the Lady 
Mary Isabella So m erset, youngest daughter 
Of dharies, fourth Duke of Beaufort, who 
(Bed in 1881, and who had the reputation 
of being the most beautiful woman of her 

ft, late Duke succeeded to the princely 
title and estates of his father when he was 
under ten years, and was placed under the 
guardianship of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Beaufort, and was educated at Eton under 
the care of. Dr. Sparke. afterwards Bishop of 
Ely, and at the usual age entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, then under Dr. Postle- 
thwaite, where he took the degree of M~A. 
in 1797- At the time of his decease he must 
have been nearly the senior member of that 
college, with the exception of Lord Lynd- 
hnrst, who graduated there about three years 
before him. 


The large estates and properties of the 
young Duke also reoeived diligent attention 
at this time, especially the estates round the 
castle. At this period the vale of Belvoir 
was a sort of terra tncomka, perhaps as back- 
ward in everything which denotes material 
progress as any portion of the kingdom. 

The country was uninolosed, a right of 
chase existed, where the fellow -deer roamed 
at large, under the protection "of those 
towers which commanded as subject all the 
vale. 9 * The chaee of Belvoir, one of the last 
relics of feudality, was extinguished, and the 
different lordships inclosed ; and last, though 
not least, a canal was carried through the 
Duke's parishes in the vale extending from 
Grantham to Nottingham, which laid the 
foundation of that great agricultural im- 
provement from which the estates have de- 
rived so much benefit. Indeed, the eanal 
may be said to have made “the desert 
smile. ** In Jan. 1799, his grace attained his 
majority, and came into the possession of bis 
nuumifioent patrimony — not much leas than 
£100,000 a-year in landed estates, besides a 
huge sum in cash, the accumulations of his 
minority. His grace was also the patron of 
more tlian 40 Church livings ; and m a very 
short period he becomes Knight of the Garter, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Leicester, 
and Reoordor of Grantham, Cambridge, and 
Scarborough. With these sad ether sources 
of patronage and power added to his vast 
pos ses sions, John Henry, Duke of Rutland, 
yielded to few of his peers in local or parlia- 
mentary influence. Immediately on coming 


mentanr influence, 
of age, his grace mi 


Immediately on coming' 
married the Lady Elisabeth 
iter of Frederick, Eari of 


* The late Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in his place in the House of Lords, pronoun oed a warm 
eulogjam on the Duke soon alter his decease, which may be found recorded in the Gxmtlxxav's 
lUeaszsa for November, 1787. 
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Carlisle, with whom he lived in uninterrupted 
happiness until her grace’s death in 1825. 
In 1801 was commenced the rebuilding of 
Belvoir Castle, in the room of the old castle, 
which had been reconstructed shortly after 
the civil wars, but was a plain, unpretend- 
ing structure, and was planned more with a 
view to seouritv than architectural orna- 
ment. This task, which will ever be an en- 
during monument to his grace’s memory, 
occupied himself and his duchess for several 
years. At the same time the hills around 
Belvoir were adorned with plantations, and 
drives and walks laid out through the do- 
main. These, and the embellishment of the 
surrounding villages, were in a great measure 
planned by the Duchess of Rutland, whose 
views in everything which related to im- 
provement were grand and magnificent, and 
who brought to the task not only an en- 
larged capacity, but a refined taste, and al- 
most the skill of a professional artist. 

In 1808, upon the alarm of invasion, his 
grace raised his standard at Statherae Point, 
an eminence overlooking the vale, and sum- 
moned his neighbours, tenants, and depend- 
ants to the defenoe of the country. Upon 
this occasion the Duke issued a spirit* stirring 
address appealing to their patriotism, which 
met with so hearty a response, that in less 
than an hour 1,000 names of stalwart men 
were enrolled, ready to serve under the ban- 
ner of their noble chieftain. From amongst 
these a regiment of 400 was formed, called 
“ The Belvoir Castle Volunteers,” of which 
his grace was the oolonel. 

It is rather a singular circumstance, and 
worth recording, that the famous Beau 
Brummell, then a regular visitor at the 
castle, was the nominal major of the regi- 
ment, though it is believed he never once 
appeared on duty, nor even procured his 
regimentals. For many years after this, the 
Duke, whilst superintending the building of 
his castle, and bringing up his numerous 
family, was a distinguished master of 
hounds, and the Belvoir hunt became as 
celebrated as any in the kingdom. His 
grace could scarcely be said to have been 
an ardent sportsman, compared with that 
character in the preseut day, but he partook 
of the pleasures of the chaoe with a modera- 
tion suited to his general character ; and for 
many seasons, notwithstanding the progress 
of the works at Belvoir, his grace was Hie 
hospitable entertainer of a distinguished 
circle of friends and acquaintance, compris- 
ing many men of mark, foshion, and wit 
who achieved an ephemeral celebrity, but 
have long since passed into oblivion. For a 
considerable period of his life his grace was 
also a patron of the turf, and kept a racing- 
stud at Newmarket, where the palace was 
placed at his disposal after Cheveley became 
dilapidated. His graoe was not very suc- 
cessful on the turf ; but after several years 
he bore off what the lamented Lord George 
Bentinck termed M the blue ribbon of the 
Turf,” by winning the Derby with his horse 
«• Cadlanda.” 

In 1814 the Duke was honoured with a 
royal visit, having entertained the Prince 
14 


Regent at Belvoir for several days on the 
oooasion of the christening of his grace’s 
eldest son, the (then) Marquis of Granby. 
Everything was oonducted on a soale of sur- 
passing splendour and magnificence. The 
corporations of Leicester and Grantham 
presented addresses to his Royal Highness, 
and both bodies were entertained at the 
castle. The next event in order of time was 
of a calamitous nature. In October, 1816, an 
awful and destructive fire broke out during 
the night, by which the north-west ana 
north-east fronts of the castle were totally 
destroyed, along with half of the valuable 
paintings and a portion of the plate. By 
this event lovers of British art nave to re- 
gret the loss of “The Nativity,” by 8ir 
Joshua Reynolds, then estimated at 8,000 
guineas, besides other gems of art.* His 
grace bore this calamity with great equa- 
nimity and resignation, and lost no time in 
oommencing the rebuilding of the destroyed 


lents and aooomplishmento of tins distin- 
guished lady have been before adverted to. 
His graoe keenly felt the loss of a companion 
who, after more than twenty-six years of 
wedded happiness, had been snatched from 
him in the prime of life, and in the posses- 
sion of a mind whose comprehensive facul- 
ties were daily more and more developing 
themselves. 

The Duke and Duchess were both of a 
highly literary turn of mind, and several 
publications evince their talents and abilities. 
Of these, besides other productions, are a 
“ Journal of a Trip to Paris in 1814,” and a 
“Tour through Belgium and the Rhenish 
Provinces in 1822,” written by them both, 
and beautifully illustrated by the pencil of 
the Duchess, and some other exquisite pro- 
ductions by her grace. 

In November, 1889, the Duke bad the 
honour of receiving a visit from the Queen 
Dowager, who, together with the Duke 
and rrinoe George of Cambridge, was en- 
tertained for several days, in the usual 
style of princely hospitality. But a still 
greater honour was conferred on the Duke 
m December, 1844, by a visit from the Sove- 
reign and the Prinoe -Consort, who had been 
just previously entertained at Drayton Ma- 
nor and at Cnatoworth. Amongst the com- 
pany invited to meet her Majesty were the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
and several of the highest of the nobility. 
The entertainments were on a scale of mooli 
splendour and magnificence, and everything 
was done to gratify and amuse the royu ' 
guests. Addresses were presented by the 
mayors of Leioester and Grantham, who were 
honoured with invitations at the royal tablet. 
From this time his grace chiefly attended to 
his estates, — to the promotion of agriculture^ 
(of which he was at all times the sealoui 
patron,) and to the numerous other duties 
incidental to his position. 

With regard to his graoe’s public and po- 
litical life, he was in 1810 or 1811 a oandi- 
date for the Chancellorship of Cambridge 
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University, in which he was defeated by 
Prince William, Duke of Gloucester, — of 
whom it is not uncharitable to say ho was, 
in every attribute but that of rank, very much 
his grace's inferior. When his grace hud been 
fifty years Lord lieutenant of the county of 
Leicester, the magistracy, clergy, and gentry 
presented him with a complimentary ad- 
dress, and erected a statue in his honour at 
Leicester. 

In politics, the Duke was both by educa- 
tion and conviction a Tory, and gave a uni- 
form and consistent support to his party on 
all important Church and State questions ; 
and even the friendship of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert reel, at a later period 
of nis life, did not induce him to deviate 
from this course in any material degree. 
Though, however, generally opposed to the 
Whigs, when a measure had once passed 
into a law, his grace zealously applied him- 
self to carryiug out the provisions of the 
legislature ; and on the establishment of 
the Poor-Law, he not only accepted the office 
of chairman of the Grantham Poor-Law 
Union, but condescended to become the 
guardian, of one of his parishes. His con- 
duct at the board was always marked by 
business dike habits and a manner of blended 
dignity and courtesy, which has left the 
most agreeable impressions. Though not in 
political office, there can be no doubt his 
grace was frequently consulted by the Tory 
ministers of the day on measures of import- 
ance, and we believe he was once offered 
the vice-royalty of Ireland. The Duke was 
of a tall and noble presence, exceedingly 
elegant and dignified in manner, but was 
singularly courteous in his recjption of those 
who had business with him. ' 

One of the last compliments whioh his 
grace received was a request from his prin- 
cipal tenantry to have his portrait takeu at 
their expense. An admirable picture of his 
grace was made by Mr. Grant, and was re- 
cently presented to him by the tenantry, 
with an address expressive of their attach- 
ment and respect. The Duke was guided 
throughout life by high and lofty principles, 
which gave a moral tone to his conduct. 
He was the intimate friend and acquaint- 
ance of many of the good and great in the 
land, and was exemplary in all the relations 
of life — as husband, father, friend, and land- 
lord. With such virtues and qualifications, 
John Henry, Duke of Rutland, will long be 
held in affectionate remembrance and re- 
spect by those who had the best means of 
knowing him ; but his most enduring monu- 
ment with posterity will be the castle of 
Bel voir, which he entirely rebuilt* 

The Duke's health had been for some 
years past visibly declining, and shewed the 
encroachments of age; bat the imme- 
diate cause of his death, whioh had been 


daily expected, was bronchitis supervening 
on a gradual decay. 

The late Duke is succeeded in his title 
and estates by bis oldest son, Charles 
Cecil John, Marquis of Granby, now in his 
42nd year. Lord- lieutenant of the county 
of Lincoln, late member for South Leicester- 
Gkut. Mag. Vol. CGTI. 


shire. His lordship, besides having filled 
an office in the royal household, repre- 
sented Stamford for some years, and is well 
known as one of the heads of the “ country,” 
or Protectionist party, in which capacity he 
has frequently spoken with considerable 
ability, though, it may he remembered, he 
declined to lead the Conservative party in 
the. House of Commons on the death of 
Lord George Bentinck. 

The family of Manners is one of consider- 
able antiquity, and its close connection with 
Derbyshire lias continued for about three 
centuries. The family was settled at Ethale, 
in Northumberland, as early as the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, when Sir Robert 
Manners was Lord of Ethale. After several 
descents, we find that about the year 1300 
one of the Maimers married a daughter of 
David Bagster of Derby, and that their son, 
8ir Robert, was governor of Norham Castle. 
His great-great-grandson. Sir Robert Man- 
ners, who was Sheriff of Northumberland in 
the reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard 111., married Eleanor, daughter of 
Lord Roos of llamlake, by Isabel, heiress of 
William de Albini, Lord of Belyoir, aud by 
her inherited the lordships, and the magni- 
ficent estate and seat of Belvoir Castle. His 
son Sir Geonre had the titles of Lord Roos 
and Baron Rievaux, Trusbut, and Belvoir, 
on the death of his mother, and married 
Ann, heiress to Sir Thomas St. Leger, by his 
wife Ann, sister to. King Edward the Fourth. 
From this union the augmentation to the 
arms, of the chief, bearing quarterly the 
fleurs-de-lis and the lion, shewing their 
descent from royal blood, was granted. By 
this lady, besides several other children, he 
had Thomas Lord Roos, who was created 
Earl of Rutland iu 1626. He was succeeded 
by his son Henry M armors, second earl, who 
was constable of Nottingham Castle, &c., 
and was succeded by his son, the third earl, 
and at his death the title passed to his 
brother John, fourth earl, who died in 1588, 
and was succeeded by his son Roger, fifth 
earl, who married the daughter of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and died without issue. Francis, 
sixth earl, left an only daughter, who died 
without issue; he was succeeded by his 
brother George, seventh earl, who died 
without issue, and thus the lineal descent be- 
came extinct. The title then fell iuto the 
hands of John Manners, great-grandson 
of . tho first earl, and grandson of Sir 
John Manners, who married the celebrated 
Dorothy Vernon, the beautiful heiress of 
Haddon, and daughter of Sir George 
Vernon, and by her inherited the mag- 
nificent baronial residence of Haddon. 
hall. John Manners, the eighth eail, was 
succeeded by his son John, who was sum- 
moned to parliament as Baron Manners of 
Haddon in the county of Derby, and was 
created Duke of Rutland and Marquis of 
Granby in 1703. He w.ia married three 
times, but was divorced from bis first wife, 
and was succeeded by his son by the third 
wife. John, the second duke, sucoeedod his 
father in 1711, and married, first, Catharine, 
daughter of Lord William Russell, who was 
I i 
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beheaded, and »istor of the Ducheaa of De- 
vonshire ; and secondly, Lucy, daughter of 
Lord Sherard. By her he had, amongst 
others, John Manners, who succeeded him as 
third duke in 1721. His son, the great and 
justly celebrated Marquis of Granby, Com- 
mander-in-chief of tine British forces in 
Germany, Master-General of the ordinance, 
Ac., married a daughter of the duke of 
Somerset, but dying during the lifetime of 
his &ther, the title devolved upon his son 
Charles, who succeeded as fourth duke in 
1779. 


Thk Marquis or Quebvbbbrrt. 

Dec. 19. At Canaan-house, Edinburgh, 
aged 77, the most noble John Douglas, sixth 
Marquis and Earl of Queensberry, Viscount 
Drumlanrig, and Baron Douglas of Hawick 
and Tibbers, in the peerage of Scotland, and 
a Baronet of Nova Scotia, was the third son 
fthe second son died young) of Sir William 
Douglas, fifth Baronet of Kilhead, who de- 
scended from the Hon. Sir William Douglas 
first Baronet of Kilhead, and Governor of 
Carlisle in 1647, who was the second son of 
William, first Earl of Queensberry. 

John, sixth Marquis of Queensberry, was 
born in 1779, and succeed d to the family 
honours at the demise of his eldest bro- 
ther, Charles, the fifth marquis, on the 
3rd December, 1837. He married, the 
16th July, 1817, his . cousin, Sarah, third 
daughter of Major James fiholto Douglas ; 
by which lady, who survives him, he 
leaves issue one daughter, the Lady Geor- 
giana Douglas, and the Right Hon. Archi- 
bald William, Viscount Drumlanrig, M.P. 
for, and Lieutenant and Sheriff- Principal 
of, Dumfriesshire, .now seventh Marquis of 
Queensberry, who was bora the 18th April, 
1818, and married/ the 2nd June, 1840, Caro- 
line Margaret, younger daughter of General 
Sir Robert Clayton, fifth baronet, of Marden- 
park, Surrey. His lordship, who is a Privy 
Councillor, nas sat in Parliament for Dum- 
friesshire since 1847 unopposed, and was, 
during the administration of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, appointed Comptroller of her 
Majesty’s household, which office he resigned 
a few months ago, when he was succeeded 
by Viscount Castleroase. 


tbenshiro. His lordship was bora the 7th 
June, 1801, and in 1824 assumed, by sign- 
manual, in respect of the memory of nis 
maternal cousin, Sir Richard Philipps, Baron 
Miford (a barony of a former creation then 
extdnat), whose estates he inherited, the sur- 
name and arms of Philipps. He was for a 
long time a prominent member of .the House 
of Commons, having represented Haverford- 
west in parliament for nearly twenty years. 
He was created a baronet the 13th February, 
1828, and was raised to thepeerage in 184/. 
His lordship married, first, Elisa, only daugh- 
ter of the late John Gordon, Esq., of Han- 
well, Middlesex — which lady died on the 
24th March, 1852.; secondly, the 8th June, 
1854, Lady Anne Jane Howard, fourth 
daughter of William, Earl of Wicklow, M. P. 
He had no issue by either marriage, and 
his peerage and baronetcy become, there- 
fore, extinct* 


Sir Hugh Richard Hoars, Bare. 

Jan. 10. At his seat, Stourhead, Wilts, 
aged 69, Sir Richard Hoare, Bart. 

He was oldest son of the late Sir Henry 
Hugh Hoare, by Maria Palmer, daughter of 
Arthur Acland, Esq., of Fairfield, Somerset, 
and nephew of Sir Richard Colt Hoaro, 
F.R.S. andF_S.A., the celebrated antiquary, 
and author of the u History of Ancient and 
Modern Wiltshire,*' besides several other 
learned topographical and historical works. 
He was bora November 27, 1787, and suc- 
ceeded as fourth baronet on the death of his 
father, August 18, 1841. He married, in 
1819, Anne, daughter of Thomas Tyrrwhitt 
Drake, Esq., of Shardeloee, in Bucks, for- 
merly M.P. for Amersham ; but as he had 
no issue, the title has passed to his nephew, 
Henry Ainslie Hoare, Esq., of Waveudon- 
house, Bucks, who is married to the second 
daughter of the late Sir East George Clay- 
ton East, by whom he has issue a son, 
Charles Peregrine Louis, bora 1846, now 
heir-presumptive to the title and estates at 
Stourhead. The latter were purchased from 
the twelfth Lord Stourton in 1720, by Henry 
Hoare, Esq., founder of the London bank- 
ing-house which still bears his name, whose 
son was Lord- Mayor of London during the 
rebellion of 1745, and whose grandson, 
Richard, was created a baronet in 1786. 


Lord Milford. 

Jan* 3* At his seat, Pieton Castle, Pem- 
brokeshire, after a short illness, aged 56, 
the Right Hon. Richard Bulkeley Philipps- 
Philipps, Baron Milford, of Pieton Castle, in 
the county of Pembroke, a Baronet, and 
Lord- Lieutenant and Custos Rotulonim 
of the county of the town of Haverford- 
west. 

Lord Milford was the only son of John 
Grant, Esq., of Noltou, near Haverford- 
west, by his wife, Mary Philippa Artemisia, 
who was the only daughter and heiress of 
James Child, Esq., of Bigelly-house, Pem- 
brokeshire, and the sole grandchild of Bulke- 
ley Philipps, Esq., of Aberooves, Caermar- 


Gemsral Mrrav. 

Dec. 9. At his residence, 9, Berkeley- 
square, L eut.-Gon. Francis Miles Milman, 
Colonel of the 82nd Foot* 

He was bora August 22, 1783. He was 
the second son of Sir Francis Milman, first 
baronet, of Levator, in Woodland, Devon- 
shire, physician to George III , and was 
brother of the present b ironet, and of the 
very Rev Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul's, the distinguished scholar, poet, 
and reviewer. General Milman entered the 
British army as an ensign in the Coldstream 
Guards in December, 1800 : be became a 
Colonel in July, 1830 ; a Major-General in 
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November, 1841 ; and a Lieutenant-General 
in 1851. He was made Colonel of the 82nd 
Foot, November 25, 1850 Milman was 
Aide-de-camp to Major-General C* Crawford 
in 1808 ; was present at the battles of Ro- 
leia and Vimiera ; was on General Craw* 
ford’s staff on the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
and was engaged on the heights of Lugo, 
and at Corunna. Subsequently joining Ids 
regiment at Lisbon, he was at the passage 
of the Douro and at the capture of Oporto, 
aod was severely wounded at Taiavera, 
being only saved from being burnt on the 
field of battle by a private soldier of the 
Coldstream s* Qe was a prisoner at the hos* 
pital of Palavers, and was detained in 
France till 1814. The gallant General had 
the war-medal with four clasps. General 
Milman married, March 8, 1817,. Maria 
Margaretta, eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart., of Tredegar, and has had 
issue seven sons and two daughters, —all of 
whom, except one son, survive him. The 
eldest of the sons is Lieutenant-Colonel 
Egerton Milman, of the 87th ; the second 
son, Henry Salusbury Milman, is a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; and the four 
other sons are military officer?* The Gene* 
nil’s eldest brother, the present baronet, Sir 
William George Milman, married Miss 
Elizabeth Henry Aldarson, sister of Mr* 
Baron Alderson. 


Rear-Admiral Rogers* 

Jan. 8* At his residence, Citadel-road, 
Plymouth, aged 73, Robert Henry Rogers, 
retired Rear- Admiral. 

He was born in August, 1783, at Blach- 
ford-house, near Corn wood, Devon. He was 
the third son of the late Sir Frederick Leman 
Rogers, Bart., M.P. for, and Recorder of,. 
Plymouth, by his wife, Jane, daughter of 
John Lillicrap, Esq., a naval officer at Gib- 
raltar, and was grandson of Sir Frederick 
Rogers, Bart., Captain R.N., Commissioner 
of the Dockyard at Plymouth, and Recorder 
of that borough, who married the widow of 
Vice-Admiral Durell, and died in 1772. 
Admiral Rogers was also brother of the late 
8ir John Leman Rogers, Bart., and of the late 
8ir Frederick Leman Rogers, Bart, Chief In* 
specter of the Audit-office, Somerset-house ; 
and of Lieut -General Wtu. Cooper Rogers, 
late of the 2nd Dragoon Guards : and was 
uncle of the present Sir Frederick Rogers, 
Bart , one of the commissioners of emigra- 
tion. The gallant Admiral entered the royal 
navy in the spring of 1798, as first-class 
volunteer, on board the “ Concorde,” 36, 
Capt Anthony Hunt, and was in constant 
service during the succeeding years of the 
French war. On the 17th June, 1809, he 
went as Senior Lieutenant on board the 
“ Ruin,” 38, Captain Charles Malcolm ; and 
for his conduct in this ship, in the Channel 
and on the north coast of Spain, he was pro- 
moted, on the 1st of February, 1812, to the 
rank of Commander. His last appointment 
was to the “Dover” troop-ship, the com- 
mand of which he retained from the 30th 


Juty, 1814, until the 6th August, 1816. 
During the long period of his active employ- 
ment, Rogers, besides visiting the West 
Indies and Baltic, accompanied the expedi- 
tion against New Orleans, where he fought 
on shore in the breaching-batteries, and in 
command of a body of seamen, and was par- 
ticularly noticed for his. exertions by Sir 
Edward Thomas Troubridge. He attained 
the rank of Captain the 2nd September, 
1816, and accepted the retirement 1st Octo- 
ber, 1846. On the 11th June, 1851, he was 
plaoed on the list of retired Rear-Admirals. 
He was never married. 


Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P. 

Jan. 7. Suddenly, Joseph Brotherton, 
Eaq.. the excellent and universally re- 
spected M.P. for Salford for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 

He was the architect of his own position 
and fortune ; was a suooessfid cotton and 
folk manufacturer, from which business, 
after making an independence, he retired 
some years ago. Mr. Brotherton was first 
returned to parliament for the borough of 
Salford, as its first member, in 1832. In the 
House he shewed himself ever a consistent 
and firm advocate of liberal opinions : all 
progressive measures, and especially all of 
a benevolent or educational character, had 
his earnest and staunch support He car- 
ried his love of reform even to amending the 
mode of carrying on business in parliament 
Everyone knows how strenuous were his 
efforts to shorten the sittings of the Com- 
mons after midnight. In his attendance 
upon his parliamentary duties Mr. Brother- 
ton was most assiduous. Rarely was the 
Speaker in the chair and Mr. Brotherton 
absent ; and it was not an un frequent oc- 
currence for the Speaker to call upon the 
hon. member to move the adjournment of 
the House, when the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had retired. Mr. Brotherton was 
Chairman of the Private Bill Committee. 
He took so lively an interest in the business 
arrangements of the House of Commons, 
that it was his invariable custom, at the 
dose of each session, to move for a series of 
returns shewing the progress of public and 
private business ; the number and duration 
of sittings, and the number of divisions. 
Though representing a manufacturing con- 
stituency, ne was a warm advocate, with 
Lord Ashley (now Lord Shaftesbury), and 
the late Mr. Fielden, of the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
and was accustomed to deduce arguments 
its favour from his own career, Mr. Bro- 
therton was, in his way of living, a strict 
vegetarian and abstainer from all spirituous 
liquors, and was an active supporter of those 
principles. In private as in public life, he 
was a most worthy and amiable man, and 
was much esteemed and beloved by all who 
knew him. Mr.- Brotherton, to the general 
regret of his friends and the public, died 
suddenly, whilst travelling in an omnibus 
from his residence, RosehiU, Pendleton, into 
Manchester. He leaves a family. 
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The Rt. Rev. Dr. Wilson, Bp. of Cork. 

Jan. 6. At the episcopal palace, St. Finn 
Barr’s, Cork, the Right R v. James Wilson, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Rosa, 
aged 76. 

The right rev. prelate was a native of 
Dublin, having studied in Trinity College, 
where he tool out his degree of M.A. in 
1809, and was created Doctor of Divinity in 
1830. He was raised to the see of Cork in 
June, 1848. He had for some years pre- 
viously filled the office of Precentor of the 
cathedral of St Patrick, Dublin. As a work- 
ing clergyman, his experience was restricted. 
He had, indeed, filled for 17 years the curacy 
of St. Audoen’s Church, but during that time 
he resided in chambers in Trinity College, 
and performed the duties of resident master. 
The curacy, in fact, was almost a sinecure. 
About the year 1828 he was appointed Chan- 
cellor of Leighlin, and subsequently to the 
rectory of Killinane, in the same diocese. 
He was a firm supporter of the national ays- 
tern of education ; but it is understood that 
latterly his opinions had been somewhat 
altered, and that he leaned more to the views 
of the Church Education Society. He for 
several years had filled the office of secretary 
to the National Board, previous 'to his ap- 
pointment as Precentor of St. Patrick’s. He 
also for many years acted as examining 
chaplain of the Archbishop of Dublin. Upon 
the death of the late Dean Dawson, Dr. Wil- 
son was a candidate for the vacant deanery, 
to which, however, the present Bishop of 
Cashel, then the Rev. Dr. Daly, was elected, 
after a very -dose contest, out of which a. ose 
a litigation, which excited great interest at 
the time, principally as to the right of Dr. 
Todd to vote. The decision of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, disallowing the vote, con- 
tributed to turn the majority in Dr. Daly’s 
favour, and he was thereupon installed, bat 
was shortly afterwards made Bishop of Cashel; 
and Dr. Wilson, the defeated candidate, waa 
subsequently, on the death of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Kyle, consoled for his disnpi>ointraeut by 
being elevated to the bishopric of these 
dioceses. The deceased prelate was popularly 
esteemed as a learned and pious divine, dis- 
tinguished for his experience in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and for a conciliatory and cordial 
spirit towards those who differed from him in 
faith. He was, in consequence, regarded 
with much favour by the Roman Catholics. 
The mode in which he exercised his patronage 
created on several occasions some dissatisfac- 
tion ; but this was, perhaps, to some extent 
inseparable from the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. The income of the 
late bishop was about 2,500/. a-year . — Dublin 
Paper. 

Rev. Ralph Tatham, D.D. 

Jan. 19. At St. Johu’s- lodge, Cambridge, 
aged 78, Ralph Tatham, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s Col'ego. He was the eldest son 
of the Re \ Ralph Tatham, Vicar of liishop- 
ton, in the county of Durham, and grandson 
of Ralph Tatham, Esq , M.D., who formerly 


ractised as a physician in the town of 
underland. 

Dr. Tatham graduated as twelfth wrangler 
in 1800 ; took the degree of M.A. in 1803, 
B.D. in 1811, and D.D. in 1839 In early 
life he was a fellow and tutor of his college, 
and in 1809 he was elected to the distin- 
guished offioe of Public Orator of the Uni- 
versity, which he held, discharging its du- 
ties with consummate ability and oourteous 
bearing, till 1836, when be resigned that 
high station. In 1839, on the death of Dr. 
Wood, he was unanimously elected Master 
of his college, in which office he was vene- 
rated by all who came within his influence, 
and had the privilege of benefitting by hia 
example and experience. 

He held the living of Colkirk, in the 
county of Norfolk, to which benefice he waa 
presented, in 1 6 1 6, by the Marquis Townshend. 
But if clerical preferment had been an object 
of his ambition, few men had better oppor- 
tunities of gratifying their wishes, for his 
academical position and influence could have 
commanded for him benefices of protit pe- 
cuniary value and professional consideration. 
It was in oollege life that he took delight, 
and, passing through every honourable 
grade, ne reached the rare distinction to be 
chosen Master of his oollege St. John’s, one 
of the most imp »rtant in the University of 
Cambridge. Dr Tatham was one of the il- 
lustrious galaxy of “north-country wor- 
thies,” ana was brought up, if n *t born, at 
Bishopton, near Stockton -up on-Tees, of 
which parish his Cither was many years 
vie ir. His grandfather practised as a phy- 
sician in Sunderland. For a long period the 
venerable old Vicar of Bishopton was blind, 
but might be seen riding out every day on a 
sure-footed steed in the beautiftil green lanes 
of that fine rural district, attended by a 
faithful servant, the group presenting a 
characteristic a id interesting appearance. 
At Bishopton Mr. Tatham passed a portion 
of the long college vacation, with his vener- 
able father ; but after his decease, and the 
removal of bis family from that village, he 
frequently repaired to Ryhope, near Sunder- 
land, for a short sojourn, in the little eburoh 
of which village, on a Sunday, he often as- 
sisted in the ministrations. 


The Bey. John Harris, D.D. 

Dec. 21. Of pyemia, at the College, St. 
John’s- wood, the Rev. John Harris, D.D., 
Principal of New College, London, aged o4. 

He was a native of Ugborough, in Devon- 
shire, and was educated at the Independent 
College then existing at Hoxton, but after- 
wards removod to Highbury. He was first 
settled as minister of a small congregational 
church at Epsom, where he continued for 
many years in comparative seclusion and 
obscurity. He was brought into public notioe 
by being the successful competitor for a 
prize of a hundred guineas, offered by Dr. 
Conquest, for the best essay against covet- 
ousness. This production, under the title 
of “ Mammon," gained extraordinary popu- 
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ferity, and drew the attention of the reli- 
gious world towards the author. His ser- 
vices as a preacher were in great request, 
nor were tne expectations which his name 
inspired ever disappointed ; for though he 
he possessed nothing of the fluent and 
theatrical oratory usually supposed to form 
the attractions of popular preaching, he sel- 
dom failed to rivet tne attention of crowded 
audiences which usually assembled to hear 
him, by the solid excellence of his matter. 
In 1837 he became Professor of Theology in 
Cheshunt College ; and when, in 1850, the 
various Independent colleges in and about 
the metropolis were consolidated into one, 
under the designation of New College, he 
was invited to preside over the institution. 
Besides the prise essay referred to above, 
Dr. Harris was the author of several other 
works, displaying far greater compass and 
maturity of thought than “ Mammon.” One 
of theso was the “ Great Commission,” also 
the result of a literary competition, in which 
he bore away the first prise. But, besides 
these, he published the "Great Teacher,” 
(his earliest and perhaps his best work,) 
** Man Primeval, ” u The Pre- Adamite Earth , 
u Patriarchy,” &c. Some of these works dis- 
display a large amount of profound and 
patient thought in the department of meta- 
physical theology, oonveyed in a style of sin- 
gular clearness and beauty. From the nature 
of the subjocts discussed, his productions 
have necessarily been oonfined to a com- 
paratively limited circle of readers, though in 
America, we understand, they have attained 
a Car wider popularity. 


Tm Rev. Thomas Bowhlbb. 

Nor . 12. At his residence, Brompton, aged 
76, the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, M.A., Secre- 
tary to the Incorporated Society for building 
Churches. 

Mr. Bowdler was not only of an ancient 
Jfcmily, but was one of the representatives of 
an eminent, not to say illustrious, house. 
The family came from Hope Bowdler, near 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, from whence descended 
a gentleman of the name who had a place 
in the Admiralty under Pepys, in the time of 
James II., and who*e son married, in 1742, 
Elizabeth Stuart Cotton, daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Cotton, sixth and last baronet, 
descended from Sir Robert Cotton, the found- 
er of the Cottonian Library, who inherited 
Codington Castle, the seat of the earls of 
Huntingdon, of the royal family of Scotland, 
by descent from Barnard Bruce, Lord of Con- 
ingtoa in the time of Henry III., younger 
brother of Robert Bruce, Lord of Annan dale, 
the grandfather of Robert, King of Scots. 

Mr. Bowdler’s father was the offspring of 
this marriage, and inherited from his grand- 
father, who joined the Nonjtnrors after the 
Revolution. He was, together with Mr. 
Justice Alan Park, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
Turner, mainly instrumental in founding the 
Church Building Society. His brother, Mr. 
Thomas Bowdler, was the editor of the 
“ Family Shakspeare," and “ Gibbon,” and his 


highly-gifted sister, Miss Harriet Bowdler, 
was the author of Sermons and Essays. 

Thomas, the eldest son, was born March 
13, 1780, and educated first at Hyde Abbey 
School, near Winchester, where hie formed a 
friendship, which he retained through life, 
with Dr. Chandler, now Dean of Chichester. 
At St. John’s College, Cambridge, he lived 
on terms of intimacy with the most eminent 
men of his day, including Sir Robert Grant, 
Loid Glenelg, Chancellor Raikes, and the 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 

Mr. l owdler took his degree with honours 
in 1803, and was ordained the same year, by 
Bishop Porteus, to the cure of Leyton, in 
Essex. From thence, on his marriage with 
Phoebe, daughter of Joseph Cotton, Esq., he 
removed to Hopton Wafers, in Shropshire, 
of which he had become the incumbent. After 
three years he aooepted the livings of Ash 
and ludley, in Kent, to hold for a minor ; 
and on resigning them, was presented to that 
of Addington, in the same county, which was 
within reach of the residence of his father and 
mother, at Eltham. Here he remained until 
1834, when he became the incumbent of the 
new district church of Sydenham. At this 
time he also held the chaplaincy of St Katha- 
rine’s 1 iospital, in the Regent’s Park — an en- 
gagement which interested him so much, from 
that deep tone of sympathy which was a part 
of his character, that when he had some time 
after been obliged to relinquish it, owing to 
the changes which the health of his family 
rendered necessary, he spoke of it, though 
with too much self-disparagement, “as the 
only employment for which he ever felt him- 

It was during his residence at Sydenham 
that it pleased the Almighty Disposer of all 
events to visit him and his wife with the first 
of those heavy bereavements which ended in 
leaving their home desolate. They had lost 
four children in infancy, and now three 
daughters died in succession, between the 
years 1833 and 1839 ; one of them, Rmrietta, 
being the wife of the Rev. H. S Binder, the 
others unmarried; and thefeiliig health of 
the two who were still spared induced Mr. 
Bowdler to leave Sydenham and settle in 
London in 1846, where he became Secretary 
to the Church Building Society, which o ; ce 
he held until his death, with an honorary 
prebend at St. Paul’s, to which he was pre- 
sented by Bishop Blomfield. How assidu- 
ously he laboured here, how much he pro- 
moted the interests of the Society, how many 
cases he assisted from his private means — 
these things are known to Him who will one 
day declare them, for he never declared them 
himself. And yet he still yearned after pas- 
toral work, and would say, “ Woe is me that 
I am but a door-keeper m the house of my 
God.” He found it, however, in various 
ways. Often he would take charge, during 
the vacation, of a country parish ; more than 
once he undertook, during a vacancy, the 
office of chaplain to the House of Charity in 
Soho ; and he always felt honoured in being 
a-ked to take his part in the celebration of 
divine worship, moie especially in the eucha- 
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nitic&l service. He wu a instant attendant 
at the choral service of St Mark s College, 
Chelsea, frequently preaching to the students ; 
and the institution shared largely, we believe, 
in his liberality. 

In the year 1845 another daughter died, at 
Torquay. One still remained, but in a few 
more years (in 1849) she, too, was called 
away, and the bereaved parents were left 
alone, still uncomplaining, and blessing the 
Hand that smote them. Rising daily at six. 
Mr. Bowdler would turn his mind to sacred 
melodies by the organ in his dining-room be- 
foie breakfast, and also after his return from 
his daily work. And at his modest parties 
be had the courage to introduce that innova- 
tion upon London life, of inviting his guests 
to join in the evening devotions of his family 
before their separation. 

Mr. Bowdler inherited from his father a 
warm attachment to the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and maintained a frequent inter- 
course with many of the bishops and mem- 
bers of it : and it was so in a somewhat less 
degree with respect to the kindred Church in 
America. He also took a deep interest in the 
commencement of the movement which 
originated with the publication of the “ Ox- 
ford Tract*,” and among the many trials 
which saddened his last years, perhaps the 
most painful, next to the loss of all his chil- 
dren, was the defection to the Romish com- 
munion of some of his early friends. He 
spoke of it even weeping. But his at- 
tachment to the Church of England never 
wavered — nay, even seemed to gain strength 
from these shocks, and to the last he never 
ent rtained the smallest doubt of his position 
as a priest of the English Church. However 
personally attached to some of those who thus 
seceded, he wa& firm to avoid all such inter- 
course with them as might imply a sanction 
of the step which they had taken. To one 
who proposed to visit him he wrote, “ No ; it 
would be only a visit to take leave but only 
those who knew him knew the bitter sorrow 
with which he forced himself to make this 

December, 1854, the only remaining 
tie which bound him to this world was se- 
vered. “ His dear beloved wife,” as he ex- 
presses it in his will, “ was taken from his 
side, the faithful and loving partner of his 
joys and sorrows.” From that time he 
visibly declined; but his last illness was shorty 
and his sufferings not great. He calmly ana 
silently awaited death, gently yet firmly dis- 
countenancing all attempts to draw from him 
expressions of confidence, and saying, ‘ I can 
but just creep to the foot of the cross.” 

In losing Mr. Bowdler, the widow and the 
fatherless, the needy minister of the Gospel, 
the distressed tradesman, the old domestic, 
and many others, have lost a fiiend always 
ready to assist their wants. 

Mr. Bowdler was the author of “ Sermons 
on the Nature, Offices, and Character of Jesus 
Christ,” 2 vqls., 2nd edition, 1820 ; M Sermons 
on the Privileges, Responsibilities, and Du- 
ties of Members of the Gospel Covenants,” 2 
vols^ 1846; “ S ixteen Discourses on the 


Liturgical Services of the Church of Eng- 
land,” 1834; of a “Memoir of [his father] 
John Bowdler, Esq.,” privately printed; ana 
of some single sermons and pamphlets. He 
also edited, in conjunction with his friend, 
the late Rev. Launcelot Sharpe, the Greek of 
“Bishop Andrewes’s Devotions;” and he 
compiled, in part from ancient sources, a 
volume of Family Prayers, which combines 
the responsive form of sori-l worship with a 
high degree of piety, and is admirably suited 
for domestic use. He leaves a brother, 
Charles Bowdler, Esq., of Doctors’-commons, 
and a sister, Jane, the wife of George Gipps, 
Esq. 

Da. Andrew Urb, F.R.S., F.G.S., Ac. 

Jan. 2. At his residence in London, aged 
78, Andrewe Ure, M.D., F.RB n &c., &c. 

Dr. Ure was one of the veterans of chemi- 
cal science, a contempory of Davy and Wol- 
laston, of Gay Lussac and Berzelius. His 
name is associated with some original and re- 
markable researches, but he will be chiefly 
dhtinguished in the annab of science by his 
success in the application of chemistry to the 
arts and to manufactures. In this special 
department, both as a teacher and a writer, 
he was unrivalled ; and with beneficial results 
not confined to his own country. It was in 
consequence of an official report, by M. 
(afterwards Baron) Chatles Dupin, to the 
French Government, on the influence of Dr. 
Ure’s tuition on the manufactures of Glasgow, 
that new courses of lectures on the same 
plan were instituted at the Conscrrutou t des 
Arts et Metier in Paris: one course, “ 
la Mecaniquc Applique?* under M. Charles 
Dupin, and another, u Sur la Chimie ApvBr 
quu ” under M. Clement Desormes. Dr. 
Ure had then for many years superintended 
the practical school of chemistry at the An- 
dersonian University of Glasgow ; his c ass at 
one time numbering above four hundred. 
The fruits of this tuition will be best appre- 
ciated from the words of Baron Dupin a re- 
port: — “ L ’Institution Andersonienne a pro- 
duit des r6sultats etonnans. Cost une chose 
admirable que de voir aujourdlmi dans beau- 
coup d ’ateliers de Glasgow, de simples ouv- 
riers poss6der et d6v61opper au besom be 
prindpes de leurs operations, et lee moyens 
theoretiques d’arriver aux r^sulUts pra- 
tiques lee plus p&rfaits possibles. Le princi- 
pal Professeur de l’lnstitution Andersoni- 
enne, le Docteur Ure, m’a conduit lui-mdme 
dans toutes lee manufactures importantes, et 
dont un grand nombre sont diriges par ms 
61dves.” This was in 1817. The teaching 
of the application of chemistry to the arts 
has since been introduced into almost every 
university, and into many public institutions. 
To Dr. Ure belongs the honour of having 
taken the lead in a movement which has had 
incalculable influence in developing national 
wealth, and promoting the interests both of 
science and art. The influence which in early 
life he exerted as a teacher, be continued in 
later years as an author. His “ Dictionary 
of Chemistry,” and his “ Dictionary of Arts, 
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Manufactures, and Mines,” have passed 
throng* i many editions, and have been trans- 
lated into the leading continental languages. 
No works have done more for directing and 
extending the applications of science to the 
ordinary uses of life. 

Dr. Andrew Ure was born at Glasgow, 
May 18, 1778. He studied at the university 
of his native town, and afterwards at that of 
Edinburgh. He took his doctorate in medi- 
cine at Glasgow in 1801, having previously 
obtained the degree of Master of Arts. In 
1801 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
at the Anderaonian University, which had 
recently been established under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Birkbeck. In 1809, when 
the Glasgow Observatory was about to be 
established. Dr. Ure came to Londm, com- 
missioned to make the scientific arrange- 
ments. Here he met and acquired the friend- 
ship of Maskelyne, Pond, and Groombridge, 
and other astronomers; and also of Davy. 
Wollaston, Henry, and other distinguished 
chemists of that day. He was introduced to 
Troughton by Colonel, now Sir T., Bris- 
bane, the President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. At the Glasgow Observatory, 
where Dr. Ure resided for several years, he 
was honoured with a most friendly visit by 
8ir William Herschel. In 1818, a paper was 
read before the Royal Society, and published 
in the u Philosophical Transactions*’ for that 
year — “New experimental researches on 
some of the leading doctrines of Caloric, par- 
ticularly on the relation between Elasticity, 
Temperature, and latent Heat of different 
vapours, and on thermometric admeasure- 
ment and capacity.” The conclusions of this 
paper were adopted by Mr. Ivory, Mr. 
Daniell, and other philosophers, as the basis 
of their meteorological theories. A paper 
44 On Sulphuric Add, and the law of progres- 
sion followed in its densities at different de- 
grees of dilution,” in the Journal of the 
Royal Institution, 1817, was remarkable as 
an example of the useful application of loga- 
rithms to chemistry. A physico-g eometrical 
paper on Mean Specific Gravity appeared in 
the Journal the same year ; and in the next 
year “ Experiments to determine the constitu- 
tion of liquid Nitric Add, and the law of pro- 
gression of its density at various degrees of 
dilution.” Dr. Ure’s tables of these adds, the 
two most important of chemical agents, have 
been since generally adopted by chemists. 
In a paper on Saline Crystallization, the rela- 
tion of voltaic electricity to that phenomenon 
was investigated for the first time. An ac- 
count of some experiments with galvanism 
made on the body of a criminal immediately 
after execution, caused no little noise at the 
time, the rumour of which Byron has re- 
corded in his “Don Juan.” A paper in the 
* Philosophical Transactions,” May, 1822, 
44 On the Ultimate Analysis of Vegetable and 
Animal Substances,” contains some of the 
earliest accurate researches in organic che- 
mistry — a department which Dr. Ure con- 
sidered was afterwards cultivated by some 
German chemists in a manner which justified 
the protest of lierxelius against what he called 


44 tli© physics of probabilities.” In a paper 
on Muriatic Add and Chlorine, in the “ Edin- 
burgh Puilosophical Transactions” for 1818, 
Dr. Ure described the eudiometer which 
bears his name. These are but a few of the 
subjects in every department of chemical re- 
search, treated in a succession of papers that 
appeared in the various sdentific journals. 
Among these were valuable reports of foreign 
science, containing methodical digests of 
foreign discovery, including comments and 
comparisons with British science. In 1821 
the “ Dictionary of Chemistry” was first pub- 
lished, of which many editions have since ap- 
peared. In 1824 was published a translation 
of “ Berthollet on Dyeing and Bleaching,” in 
two octavo volumes; and iu 1829, a new 
system of Geolog v. In 1880 Dr. Ure came 
to reside in Loudon, and was appointed m 
1834 chemist to the Board of Customs. The 
important researches on sugar-refining, which 
he conducted for the government, led to the 
fixation of the then established duties. In 
1886 he published * The Philosophy of Manu- 
fatures;’ and in 1836, a work on “The 
Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain com- 
pared with that of other countries.” Mr. 
William Fairbaim, of Manchester, has stated 
that any person might easily make all the 
machines required for the cotton manufac- 
tures by the perusal of Dr. Ure’s book,— a 
sufficient proof of the fulness and accuracy of 
the descriptions and illustrations. 

The M Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines” was first published in 1837, with 
a supplement two years later; the whole 
having been repeatedly revised, to include 
the most receit discoveries and inventions, 
and greatly enlarged in the latest edition of 
1853. This is a book of vast research, and 
the variety of subjects embraced in it may be 
estimated from the fact, that on the French 
translation it was thought advisable to em- 
ploy nineteen rnflabnrnteurs, all regarded as 
adepts on their special subjects. Dr. Ure 
thus honourably occupied a position in scien- 
tific work analogous to the literary feat of 
Dr. Johnson, who single-handed produced 
his English Dictionary, the counterpart of 
which was the fruit of the united labours of 
the French Academy. 

During his residence in London, Dr. Ure's 
practical occupation in chemistry has chiefly 
been the conduct of analyses for the Govern- 
ment, or on consultation for commercial pur- 
poses. His skill and accuracy as an analytic 
chemist were well known, and it has been 
stated on good authority that none of his re- 
sults have ever been impugned. From the 
beginning of his career he was noted as an 
experimental operator. 

Although in infirm health for some years 
past, Dr. Ure retained his mental energy, 
and his conversation was always most in- 
teresting and instructive. His information 
was not confined to scientific subjects. He 
was a good linguist and a fair classical scholar ; 
deeply read also in theology and biblical criti- 
cism, and well acquainted with foreign as well 
as English literature. Dr. Ure was fleeted a 
Fallow of the Royal Society in 1822. Ha 
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was one of the original Fellows of the Geo- 
logical Society, and was a member of several 
scientific bodies in this country and abroad. 


Mb. Hugh Miller. 

Dec. 24. At Edinburgh, aged 64, Mr. Hugh 
Miller, an eminent geologist. 

Hugh Miller was a native of Cromarty, a 
small seaport town in the north of Scotland, 
on the shores of the Moray Frith, and was of 
a race of seafaring men who owned coasting 
vessels, and built houses in Cromarty. One 
had done a little in the way of buccaneering 
on the Spanish main. Most of them perished 
at sea. In the time of Hugh’s grandfather, 
there had not been a male interred in the 
family burying-ground for a hundred years ; 
and this grandfather also met a watery death. 
His son, the father of Hugh Miller, was lost 
in a violent storm off Peterhead, and his 
sloop wrecked in 1807. Hugh was then five 
years of age. “ 1 used to climb day after 
day,” he says, “ up a grassy protuberance of 
the old coast-line immediately behind my 
mother’s house, that commands a wide reach 
of the Moray Frith, and to look wistfully out, 
long after every one else had ceased to hope, 
for the sloop with the two stripes of white 
and the two square topsails ; but months and 
years passed by, and the white stripes and 
the square topsails I never saw.” The poor 
widowed mother picked up a scanty subsist- 
ence by engaging as a seamstress, and by as- 
sistance from some relatives. By the time 
he had reached his sixth year Hugh Miller 
hal spelt his way, at a dame’s school, through 
the snorter Catechism (quite long enough, 
and more than deep enough, for children), 
the Book of Proverbs, the New Testament, 
and a pretty general and miscellaneous col- 
lection of books. Truth and fiction, old works 
of theology, and the voyages of Anson, 
Drake, Raleigh, and Dampier fell in his way. 
He had two maternal uncles— a shoemaker 
and a saddler — and by these men and by his 
ntfother ha was tightly catechised and in- 
structed after the good old Presbyterian 
fashion. In his twelfth year he was sent to 
the Grammar-school; but the dominie was 
careless, and the boys did pretty much as 
they liked. Hugh commenced Latin, but 
made no progress. Out of doors his educa- 
tion was going oh ; and after a storm, when 
the shores of Crumarty were strewed with 
water-rolled fragments of the primary rocks, 
he soon learned to take a deep interest in 
sauntering over the pebble-beds and in dis- 
tinguishing their numerous components. A 
visit to an aunt resident in the Highlands of 
Sutherland afforded him exauisite enjoyment, 
and extended his study of natural history. 
As he grew up, he became a somewhat wild, 
insubordinate boy ; and having one day got a 
severe drubbing from his schoolmaster, he 
took down his cap from the pin on which it 
hung, and marched out of school ; revenging 
himself be r ore night by writing a copy of 
satirical verses, entitled “The Pedagogue*” 
Hugh now became a stone-mason. He was 
apprenticed for three years; and getting a 
15 


Hugh Miller . [Feb. 

suit of mole-ekm clothes and a pur of hob- 
nail shoes, he entered on a life of labour in 
the Cromarty quarries. His sensations and 
geological discoveries while toiling in the 
quarry are beautifully described in the open- 
ing chapters of his work on the “ Old Red 
Sandstone.” A life of labour in such a sphere 
as this has its temptations, and the drinking 
usages of the masons were at that time carried 
to excess. Hugh learned to regard the ardent 
spirits cf the dram-shop as a high luxury, 
which gave lightness and energy to both 
body and mind. Usquebaugh, or whiskey, he 
said, was “ happiness doled out by the glass 
and sold by the gUL” One night he was in- 
duced to take two whole glasses; he went 
home and tried to read Bacon’s “Essays.” 
The letters danced before his eyes, and feel- 
ing his situation to be one of a degrading 
character, he formed a resolution never again 
to sacrifice his capacity for intellectual en- 
joyment to a drinking usage; and he kept 
his word. This was a grand epoch in the life 
of Miller. He had laid the foundation of a 
habit of virtuous self-denial and decision of 
cha actor that was certain to bear precious 
fruits. In time, the healthy, invigorating 
nature of his daily labour told favourably 
upon him. All masons seem proud of their 
calling, and Hugh Miller was deter- 
mined to be a m ison amidst all his literary 
honours and distinctions. He stood up 
stoutly for his order, and weut about Edin- 
burgh to the last in ooarse homespun attire 
and a grey plaid. Removing to the Scottish 
capital for employment as a journeyman 
mason, Miller saw more of the habits of the 
working men, and had to fight his way 
among rather noisy and intemperate asso- 
ciate*. He found that mere intelligence 
formed no guard amongst them against in- 
temperance or licentiousness, but it did form a 
not ineffectual protection against what are 
peculiarly the mean vices— such as theft and 
the grosser and more creeping forms of un- 
truthfulness and dishonesty. A strike among 
the masons took place at this time, but the 
men having no money on hand, till broke 
down iu a week. “ It is the wilder spirits,” 
he says, “that dictate the conditions; and 
pitching their demands high, they begin 
usually by enforcing acquiescence in them on 
the quieter and more moderate among their 
companions. They are tyrants to their fel- 
lows ere they oome into collision with their 
masters” — a truth which all recent strikes has 
abundantly illustrated. Burns has said that 
he often courted the society of men known 
by the ordinary phrase of blachouardt^nd that 
he had in not a few instances found them pos- 
sessed of some of the noblest virtues. Millar 
was thrown into similar company. A la- 
bouring man may select his friends, but can- 
not choose his work-fellows; “and my ex- 
perience of this class,” adds Hugh, “has 
been very much the reverse of that of Burns. 
I have usually found their virtues of a merely 
theatric cast, and their vices real ; much as- 
sumed generosity in some instances, but a 
callousness of feeling and meanness of spirit 
lying concealed beneath.” High as Burns’s 
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authority is on questions of life and conduct, 
most men will agre3 with Miller. Men of 
the stamp alluded to are often ready to part 
with money if it does not directly interfere 
with their immediate gratification, and have 
an impulsive generosity of sentiment. But 
“ noble virtues 1 * require prudence* self-con- 
trol, regard for the feelings of others, and 
steady intellectual culture ; and these cannot 
co-exist with foBy and sensuality. One must 
overpower the other — as in the forest the oak 
and the brushwood rise together, and either 
the tree or the parasite soon asserts the su- 
periority. 

Returning to his native district from Edin- 
burgh, Miller ventured on the publication of 
a volume of poems. He hesitated to give his 
name, but entitled them “ Poems by a Jour- 
neyman Stone-mason. 1 * A not uncommon 
development of self-taught genius is in verse. 
Admiration is followed by unitati >n, and the 
sentiment and description of poetry appear 
easy, while the learning, the reasoning, and 
analysis of good prose seem hopelessly unat- 
tainable. Millers pieces, in some instances* 
rise above mediocrity, and are always in- 
formed with fine feeling ; bat there is much 
more real poetry in his prose works — infi- 
nitely more originality, fancy, and pictur- 
esqueness of language. His tirst attempts at 
publication were made in contributions to the 
“ Inverness Courier ;*’ and a series of letters 
on the herring fishing (afterwards republished 
as a pamphlet) attract ea great attention. They 
are admirably written, shewing Miller’s happy 
observant faculty in fall play, and are eoucned 
in fine Addisonian English. Their author 
was now too conspicuous to be employed much 
longer as an ordinary mason ; or even cutting 
inscriptions on tombstmes, in which he pe- 
culiarly excelled — as did also Telford, the 
engineer, in h s earty and obecore days. He 
made a round of visits to local patrons and 
friends, and carried on geological researches 
on the coast-lines of the Moray Frith. The 
ancient deposits of the lias, with their mol- 
luscs, belemnites, ammonites, and nautili, 
overran the province of the Moses; and a 
nomenclature very different from poetical 
diction had to be studied. Theological con- 
troversy also broke in; and, as Mr. Miller 
was always stout on the too re of polemics, 
and withal sufficiently pugnacious, he min- 
gled freely in local Church disputes, the fore- 
runners of a national ecclesiastical straggle, in 
which he was also to take a prominent part. 
The Reform Bill gave fresh scope for activity, 
and Miller was zealous on the popular side. 
He was elected a member of the Town-Coun- 
cil of Cromarty, and attended at least one 
meeting, at which, he says, the only serious 
piece of business was the councillors having 
dubbed a penny each, in the utter lack of 
town funds, to defray a ninepenny postage 1 
This was certainly a pure corporation, and 
should be exempt from the application of 
Chanoellor Thurlow’s sarcasm, that corpo- 
rations had neither bodies to be kicked nor 
souls to be punished, and so practised all 
manner of iniquity. 

It is probable that Mr. Miller’s interest in 
Gbut. Magi. Vol. CC1I. 


borough politics was a little cooled at (his 
time, by a new influence that began to gain 
ground upon him. When working in the 
churchyard, chiselling bis In Memorium, he 
need to have visitors, and among them were 
several intellectual ladies, whom he also met 
at tea-parties, and conducted, occasionally, 
through the wild scenes and foesUiferoas 
treasures of the burn of Eathie. Meditations 
among the tombs led to love among the 
rocks, and geology itself had no discoveries 
or deposits hard enough to shut out the new 
and tender formation. Mr. Miller was over- 
powered ; and circumstances ultimately sanc- 
tioned his union with the youngest, fairest, 
and most accomplished of nis lady visitors. 
Lydia Fraser — the “ Dearest Lydia” of his 
last sad tragic farewell note— became Mrs. 
Miller, and Mr. Miller himself exchanged the 
life of a mason for that of accountant in a 
banking establishment in Cromarty. Soon 
after this he published his “Soenss and Le- 
gends of the North of Scotland,” — a work 
remarkable for the variety of its tiadxtional 
lore and the elegance of its style. 

Fifteen years a stonemason, and about six 
years a bank accountant, Mr. Miller’s next move 
was into that position for whieh he was best 
adapted, and in which he spent the remainder 
of his life. The ecclesiastical party in Scot- 
land, then known as the Non-Intrusiooiste — 
so called because they were oppos d to any 
clergyman being M intruded” on a parish by 
the Lay-patron against the wishes of the peo- 
ple — projected a newspaper to advocate their 
views : all Mr. Miller's feelings and predilec- 
tions ran in the same direction ; and he had 
sufficiently evinced his literary talents and 
his zeal in the cause by a published Letter to 
Lord Brougham on the Auohterarder case, 
and by a pamphlet entitled ** The Whiggism 
of the Ola School ” In 1840 he was appointed 
editor of the “ Witness ” — a bi-weekly news- 
paper, of which he afterwards became the 
chief proprietor. In this periodical many of 
his works were first published. Geology be- 
came his favourite pursuit ; and his treatise, 
“ The Old Red Sandstone; or, A New Walk 
in an Old Field,” stamped him with high and 
world-wide reputation. His subsequent pub- 
lications, “ The First Impressions of Eng- 
land and its People,” “ Footprints of the 
Creator,” fin reply to the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,’) ana, “ My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters” — an autobiography of singular interest 
and value — are too well known to require 
any detailed description or panegyric. 

In all Mr. Miller’s works there is a marked 
individuality of character. A strong family 
likeness pervades the whole of the series. 
Whatever be his subject, his personal ftelings 
and experience enter largely into the com; o- 
sition ; and though this peculiarity induces 
frequent digressions, and often leads to re- 
mote and unexpected illustrations, the interest 
of the reader is rarely suffered to Bag, because 
the author appears before us in native truth 
and originality, and is a master of descrip- 
tion. We follow him with curiosity and 
delight through the windings and recesses of 
his solitary walks by the sea-side ; his early 
x k 
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reading and reflection, even in the mason’s 
bt*>y; and hb studies in natural history, 
among the rocks and cares of the Moray 
Frith. It b a great thing in these days to 
get an original and true man, who puts his 
mind fiurly to the mind of his reader, and 
wears no mask. And Hugh Miller was this 
in all hb Writings. He eweeived that there 
were few of the natural sciences that did not 
lie as open to the Working men of Britain 
Mad America as geology did to hi in self. The 
best schools are die schools of Nature, free to 
all ; and so he entered upon hb teaching, not 
with didactic formality, but by tel ing, ad 
Rousseau professed to do in hb M Confessions,’* 
wliat he had done, what he had thought, and 
.what he had been. Few men have combined 
in the same proportion the habit of patient 
investigation and analysis, and the talent for 
popular and picturesque writing fcir Hum* 
phrey Davy b the Only instance among mo- 
dem authors of a scientific cast ; but perhaps 
Goldsmith would, in many respects, be a bet- 
ter parallel. In the art of unfolding and en«> 
bellbhing the truths of science— o' othing the 
n* atomy of Nature with graceful drapery — 
Millar wanted only a little condensation and 
* severer taste to rival Goldsmith ; while, iu 
extent of knowledge and comprehension in at 
least one science, and in depth of moral feel- 
ing and justness of thinking, he must rank 
with the first intellects of the age. He taught 
thb great lesson to hb fellow-men, that “ life 
itself b a school, and Nature always a fresh 
stndy : and that the man who keeps hb eyes 
and his mind open will always find fitting, 
though it may be hard, schoolmasters to 
speed him on hb life-long education.’ 9 Hb 
death no less eloquently proclaims thb truth, 
that even knowledge must not be pursued 
too ardently and unremittingly; that the 
brain, like the bodily functions, must not be 
overtasked, and that to disregard the laws of 
nature b to induoe irretrievable calamity 
nnd ruin. 

He had now become famous and prosper- 
ous, was surrounded by wife, children, and 
friends, and dwelt at PortoboIIo, near Edin- 
burgh, in a large sea-side mansion which he 
bad purchased, adding to it a museum and 
other fruits of cultivated taste and successful 
study. The destroyer entered in the familiar 
and unsuspected form of literary ambition. 
Mr. Miller had for some time been engaged 
on a work called “ The Testimony of the 
Rocks.” There appears to have been no call 
foT immediate publication, or undue haste; 
bat he laboured at hb task night and day, 
seldom leaving the house or taking exercise. 
Hb health bad previously been shattered by 
attacks of severe illness, presenting indica- 
tions of mental disease, and thb new toil 
aggravated all the previous symptoms. Fits 
ot sonmambulbm, to which he had been sub- 
ject in hb youth, returned, and he got little 
refreshing sleep. He imagined himself and 
hb museum to be in danger from robbers ; 
and, having for many years carried .a pistol 
on his person, he now added a revolver, a 
dagger, and broadsword,— all which were dis- 
posed about hb bed. He was afflicted with 


fcaroxyms of acute pain in die head, m If 4 
poniard had been driven through the brain, 
and with dreams full of horror and despair. 
On awaking in the morning, he felt as if ha 
had been abroad in the night-wind, dragged 
through places lay some invisible power, and 
ridden by a witch for fifty miles. Still, on 
escaping from these ghastly midnight visions 
his .intellect seems to have regained its usual 
olearaess and discrimination. When the 
u Testimony” was completed, hb medical 
advisers counselled him to abstain from fur- 
ther labour; to use the wSrtn spOnge-bath, 
and take some medicines which they pre- 
scribed. No one appears to have appre- 
hended danger. The evening of hb last 
day was spent with hb family. He read 
aloud Cowper’s “ Castaway,” — an ominous 
and melancholy strain ; the sonnet to Mary 
Unwin, and some lighter verses. He then 
retired to hb study, and used the hath, but 
left untested the medicine. His medical 
friends, conscious, as they said, that there 
were “ head symptoms,” ahd that hb braid 
had been overworked, should certaihly have 
seen that the fire-arms were removed and the 
medicine — most probably an opiate— taken. 
The unfortunate patient slept alone, at a dis- 
tance from hb family ; he seems again to havt 
had one of hb harrowing dreams, ot trances : 
and, on awaking, he must have meditated 
self-destruction. He wrote on a folio sheet 
of paper, in a hand much larger than usual, 
the following valedictory fragment : — 

“ Dearest Lydia, — My brain burns. 1 must have 
walked : and a fearful dream r.ses upon me. 1 
cannot bear the horrible thought. God and Far- 
ther of the Loru Jesus Christ hare mercy upon 
me! Dearest Lydia, dear children, farewell I 
My brain bums as the recoil- ction grows. My 
dear, dear wife, farewell ! Hugh Mnxita.” 

In order to facilitate the fktal pistol-shot* 
he opened hb shirt and flannel vest, and 
placed the mussle of the pistol does to hb 
breast* the report was not heard, but 
next morning the body was found, half- 
dressed, stretched on the floor, the revolver 
having fallen from hb hand, or been thrown 
by him into the bath* The aim was mm 
and steady— the bullet entered the bit b r ea th , 
and death must have been instautaneoon A 
sad and miserable termination to a life-drama 
frill of noble lessons and of manly and ewe* 
wessful struggles l 


William Ruvt, Esq. 

Her. 80. After a long and painful 01 ness, 
at hb residence*#}, Doughty -street, Mecklen- 
burgh-square, William Ruff, Esq- author of 
“The Guide to the Turf,” and late corre- 
spondent of the " Sporting IntaMigenoe,* 
aged 66. 

Mr. Ruff was originally educated and de- 
signed for the profession of the law, which 
he followed for a short period, until the 
death of hb father, a gentleman also of some 
literary reputation and attainments, Whom ha 
was called upon at an early age to sueceed as 
reporter of the * Sporting Intelligence” to the 
principal London journals — an oc cu pa ti on 
requiring much bodily aa well as mental 
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rigour; and with him was inaugurated a new 
era in thia par titular branch of literature. 
Of quick ana keen perceptions — sensitively 
alive to the nicest feelings of honour, of which 
he was scrupulously o bserva nt himself — he 
avoided those shoals and quicksands on the 
arena of the turf, upon which so many h ive 
been wrecked— never contracting a betting 
obligation on his own behalf. Upon the ac- 
curacy and impartiality of his reports during 
a j>enod of a quarter of a century, over which 
his regime extended, as well as upon his own 
Sterling honesty and integrity, the utmost 
reliance was at all times placed. It has fallen 
to the lot of few men to win and retain the 
universal esteem and respect of so extended 
a circle, embracing all classes of society, from 
the highest to the lowest, among whom liis 
name was in reality a “ household word.” 

In the spring of 1864, his health having 
been some time impaired by the over-zealous 
discharge of his arduous and increasing duties, 
and having acquired a comfortable independ- 
ence — a recompense, alas ! not long permitted 
him to enjoy — he retired from public life, 
confining his energies for the time to “ The 
Guide to the Turf,” of which he was the au- 
thor and originator, aud the great success of 
which has entailed a world-wide celebrity 
jUpon its lamented author. Strange as it may 
appear, after so lengthened a span of official 
existence, subsequent to his retirement, he 
never visited a race-course, and beyond q 
friendly call at the office, where he had a 
younger half-brother, (who preceded him to 
the grave six months previously,) was never 
seen amid the rendezvous of sporting men* 
In him a numerous circle of acquaintance 
have lost a sincere and warm-hearted friend, 
whose loss they deeply regret ; and of him, 
as a Christum, it may be truly said. “Th* 
memory of tbs just is messed.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov. 1, 1856. Aged 39, Joseph Bo% oar Gray, 
If .A., M.D., Principal of Berwick College, Maine, 
United States, formerly of Chelmsford, Essex, 
and eldest son of Mrs. Lncy C. Gray, of South 
JBboebury Cottage, Southend, Essex. 

Dee. 5. At Malta, aged 29, the Rev. John W. 
" eft, M.A., late Curate of St. Mary's, Birken- 




Dee. 6. At Jerusalem, the Bov. John Bioo- 
layeon, Principal Missionary in Palestine of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity a- 
mongst the Jews, and Minister of Christ Church. 
Jerusalem. The funeral was attended by clergy 
fit the Greek, Armenian, and Abyssinian Churches, 
the Latin Church drawing general attention by 
Its omission ; by rabbis of the Jews (though the 
week is one particularly me red to them, being 
tint is which the Day of Atonement occurs), and 
Moslem-learned Sheikhs. The pasha sent an 
Oda Bash! with Infenk-hL There were also 
present the Consuls of Prussia, Prance, and Ausr 
Wig, the United States agent, and the representa- 
tive of the Spanish Consul-General. 

Dee. 11. Accidentally killed at the Louth 
Bailway Station, the Kev. William Mason , B.A. 
(1823), Queens' College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
BUsby (1826), and Farlsthorpe (1840), Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Hampstead, aged 88, the Rev. Allatson 
P*rjh. B.A 1791, M.A. 1794, University College, 
Oxford, Vicar of the united parishes of SL Law- 


rence Jewry and St. Mary Magdalene, Milk- 
street (1815), London. 

Dee. 12. Ag d 82, the Rev. John Dolignon, 
B.a. 1797, M.A. 1800, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Hilborough ( 1888;, Norfolk. 

Dee. 13. At St. Aubin's, Jersey, the Rev. 
Samuel King, B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817, Queens* 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Latimer (1820), 
Bucks, and Vicar of Fluunden (1834), Herts. 

Aged 41, the Rev. John Brasher Fawkes, B.A. 
1841, Christ Chur oh, Oxford, Perpetual Curate 
of Daresbury (1843), Cheshire. 

Dee. 14. At Lodonriek-terraoe, Gloueester-road 
North, Regent's-park, aged 43, the Kev. William 
Henry Aeret. B.A. 1913, Queens' College, Cam* 
bridge. 

Aged 63, at Hiadley, near Wigan, the Rev. 
R. A. Marsh } of 8t. Ann's, Wappenbury, War- 
wickshir* 


Dec. 15. At Fenny Drayton, aged 86, the 
Rev. Samvel Braeebtidge Heming, B.A , St. 
John's College, 1793, M.A, Gonville and Cuius 
College, 1796, Cambridge, Rector of Caldeoote 
(1841), Warwickshire, and of Fenny Drayton 
(1797), Leicestershire. 

At Bottesford, the Rev. Astguetme Meggieon, 
M.A, (B.A 1846,) formerly of Tr nity College, 
third son of the Kev. 8. S. Meggison, Vicar of 


Dec. IS, At York, aged 28, the Rev. Alfred 
Burnett, B.A. 1860, M.A 1868, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Dee. 21. At the Manor-house, Kirby Bailors, 
Melton Mowbray, aged 73, the Rev. Edward 
Manners, Rector of Ooadby Mar.vood (1836), 
Leicestershire. 

At the Vicarage, aged 40, the Rev. Alexander 
Thomas Grist Mans m, B.C.L. 1810, D.C.L., 
Magdalene College, Oxford, Vicar of Qlowop; 
(1649), Derbyshire. 

Dee. 23. At High-st., Montrose, aged 82, Jameg 
Calvert , esq., LL.D., for fifty ye rs Rector of 
Montrose Academy. Dr. Calvert was Rector of 
our Grammar-school for the long period of fifty 
years, during which be enjo ed the esteem of 
his numerous pupils, and the respect of every 
one with whom he came in contact. He was a 
thorough scholar, and possessed in a high degree 
the power of imparting to others the knowledge 
with which his own mind was stored. As a 
proof of this, we may mention that Dr. Calvert’s 
pupils highly distinguished themselves at the 
Universities, and there is scarcely a clime under 
the sun in which his pupils will not be found. 
Dr. Calvert has been quite retired for some years, 
hot he still retained the active mind of forme* 
years, and greatly enjoyed the conversation of 
academical and other acquaintances. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Samwl Wyatt CM. B.A 
1626, Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Igntham 
(1827), £ent. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Joseph Fisher, late of Bishop 
Auckland. 

Dee. 24. At the Vicarage, aged 77, the Rev. 
Thomas Frere Bowsrhank, Vicar of Chiswick 
<1811), Middlesex. 

Dec. 25. At Marseilles, France, aged 63, the 
Rev. Hugh 8peke, B.A. 1826, M.A. 1628, Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, Rector of Dowlish 
Wake (1827), and Vicar of Curry-Rivell (1864), 
Somersetshire. 


Dee. 80. Aged 66, the Rev. Edward Dower, 
B.A. 1830, M.A. 1831, Magdalen Hall. Oxford, 
Master of Atherstone School, Warwickshire. 

At Spreyton, Devon, aged 82, the Rev. Richard 
Holland, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, Christ's College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Hittisleigh (1846), and Vi- 
car of Spreyton (1802), Devon. 

At Toekholes, Lancashire, aged 81, the Rev. 
Gil m our Robinson, many yean the incumbent of 
fha’ place. 

Dee. 81. At the Vicarage, aged 79, the Rev. 
John How Us, Vicar of the Holy Trinity (1887), 
Coventry. 

Jan. 1. At Boothby-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 
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78, the Her. Joseph Walls l B.A. 1801, M.A. 
1804, Magdalen College, Oxford, Vicar of East 
Kirkby (1806), Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 3. At the Rectory, aged 88, the Rot. 
William Manning , formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Cuius College, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796, Cambridge, 
Rector of Dias (1811), and Rector of Wee ting 
(1804), Norfolk. 

Jan. 6. At Hulver-hill, Henstead, Suffolk, 
aged 60, the Rev. Charles Clarks, magistrate for 
the Beccles division of the county. 

Jan. 8. At Ashburton, suddenly, aged 74, the 
Rev. S. Moody , a minister of the Wesleyan con- 
nexion. 

At Limerick, the Rev. H. Rom, Surrogate of 
the Diocese, and Chaplain to the county gaoL 

Jan. 9. At Karsfleld, Topsham, aged 82, the 
Rev. John Frederick Doveton , B.CL. (1804), 
Exeter College, Oxford, formerly Rector of Mells, 
Somerset, and a magistrate and Deputy-Li. ut. for 
the same eotrnty. 

Jan. 10. The Rev. J. H. Allpress , Inspector 
and Chaplain of the oounty gaol, and Chaplain to 
the garrison of Dundalk. 

At Wellington, aged 63, the Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins, Curate of South Runotoa and Holme, Nor- 
folk. 

At St. Begh’s, the Rev. Isaac Mossopu Rector of 
Smarden (18341, Kent. 

Jan. 11. At Queea-et., Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Thomas Clark, D.D., one of the ministers of St. 
Andrew's Church, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 17. At the Rectory, the Rev. Thomas 
Perrott , M.A. Rector of Wa-ton-on-Trent (1842), 
Derbyshire. 

Jan. 19. At the Lodge, aged 78, the Rev. Salph 
Talham , B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, B.D. 1811, D.D. 
1839, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
1839 (and Public Orator of that University 1809 
to 1886), Rector of Colkirk (1816), Norfolk. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Aug. 89. At Point Walter, Perthshire, Wes- 
tern Australia, Alfred Waylen, esq., third son of 
Robert Waylen, esq., of Devizes. 

Sept. 11. At Islington, Wm. King, esq., aged 
88 , ourth son of the late Sir Robt. King, Bart., 
of Charlestown, Roscommon. 

Sept. 19. At Leigh lands, Tasmania, the re- 
sidence of John Helder Wedge, esq.. M.P., aged 
S3, Graham, seoond son of Wm. Wright, esq., of 
Eyston-hall, Sudbury. 

Sept. 26. At Granamstown, Amies, wife of 
the Rev. Edmond Pain, B.A, Incumbent of 
Somerset East, 8outh Africa. 

Oct. 1. At Fort Beaufort, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 21, George Liddle, esq. 

Oct. 16. At Labuan, aged 43, John Radford, 
esq. C. E., Resident Director of the Eastern 
Archipelago Company’s works in Labuan and 
Borneo. 

Oct 18. At Port Louis, Mauritius, Major John 
Spence, late of the 6th Regt. 

At his residence, Red River Settlement, of in- 
fluenza, aged 82, James Bird, esq., late Chief 
Factor of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Oct. 29. At Chowringhee, aged 24, william 
Elton, third son of Lieut.-Col. G. F. F. Vinoent, 
of Bath, and late of the Bengal Army. 

Noe. 16. At Copenhagen, aged 57, M. Johannes 
Ephraim Larsen, High Justiciary of Denmark, 
the first jurist and juridical antiquary in Scandi- 
navia. M. Larsen was one of the pillars of the 
national and liberal party, but hu loes is la- 
mented by his countrymen of all parties. 

Noa. 19. At Coonoor, in India, Charlotte, wife 
of Major George Gordon McDonell, 27th Regt. 
Madras N. L, and seoond surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Joseph Hallet Batten, D.D., of Hailey- 
bury, Herts. 

Noe. 23. At Flix ton-hall, Suffolk, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Townley Clarkson, M.A, fer- 


merlv Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of rfinxton Cambs, and a magistrate for that 
county. 

At the Mission-heuse of Mr. Lieder, in Cairo, 
aged 36, Thomas Seddon, esq., artist. 

Nov. 26. At Batcombe, Somersetshire, aged 
82, John Wickham, esq., one of H.M.’s Justices 
of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieut. of Somerset- 
shire. He was the youngest son of the Rev. 
John Wickham, fellow of Balliol college, Oxon, 
and afterwards Rector of Horsington, where the 
subject of this notice was born in 1772. He was 
educated at New College. Oxon, where he ob- 
tained the Travelling Fellowship, and was at 
Paris when Napoleon issued his edict to arrest 
all Englishmen found within his dominions. As 
a fellow of the University, and consequently not 
liable to serve in the militia, which service formed 
the pretext of the imperial ordinance, Mr. Wick- 
ham obtained a decision of exemption from its 
application by a competent legal tribunal at 
Paris. This he presented to Foucht, then head 
of the police, but that unscrupulous tool of des- 
potism took upon himself to annul, in hi* 
master’s name, the decision of the Court, and to 
place Mr. Wickham under arrest. After a de- 
tention in different towns in central France, he 
obtained permission to join a select number of 
< U ten vs at Geneva, where, in the company of 
the late earl of Beverley and bis family, and 
other Englishmen and foreigners of distinction, 
Mr. Wickham passed some years in the enjoy- 
ment of much personal liberty, and In a circle of 
refined and intelligent society. Yearning, how- 
ever, for a return to his native land, he obtained, 
through his friends in England, a memorial in 
bis behalf, addressed to Napoleon by the late Dr. 
Jenner, which was duly presented to the Em- 
peror, when engaged in the cares and excitement 
of one of his great campaigns. To the credit of 
that comprehensive mind be it said, he acknow- 
ledged the force of an appeal from this great 
. philanthropist, and, whilst the interest of the 
Percies and other great houses was unable to 
curtail by one day the captivity of their friends, 
before the expiration of the long war, Mi. 
Wickham was permitted, in the name of Jenner, 
to return free and without exchange to his na» 
tive land. After a time he settled upon a prop 
perty he inherited at Batcombe, and in that 
sequestered and picturesque village he spent a 
long life in the active discharge of that union of 
public, social, and domestic duties which adorns 
the character of so many high-bred and in- 
telligent English country gentlemen. Bat for 
his regular attendance at the Petty Sessions at 
Shepton Mallet, where his opinion was always 
respected, his path might be described in the 
words of Horaoe, fallentis mini fa rites : for 
his habits were retiring, and his time was chiefly 
passed in the study of literature, the cultivation 
of his vineries, which were celebrated, and the 
unremitting care which he bestowed in keeping 
the accounts of the East Somerset Savings’ Bank, 
for which he acted as treasurer for many years. 
He continued to enjoy health and the rail pos- 
session of his strong mind till within three days 
of his death, and now he is departed in a good 
old age, leaving to his bereaved widow and sons, 
in addition to his worldly goods, the rich inhe- 
ritance of an honoured name. 

Nov. 28. At Liverpool, Captain DanL His life 
has been one of intense interest, he having been in 
nearly every country on the globe, from the ice- 
bound coast of the Arctic regions, to the scorching 
plains of Central Africa. He was a native or 
Pisa, in Tuscany ; left home at the age of ten 
years to go on board a British man-of-war, and 
remained in the service until the year 1806; 
served under Sir John Jervis and Lord Nelson ; 
was present at Aboukir, 8t. Vincent, and Copen- 
hagen, when he held the candle for Admiral 
Nelson on his sealing his celebrated letter. He 
afterwards engaged m the service of the City of 
Dublin Steam-Packet Company, ae commander 
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xrf tbe “ Prince of Wales” steamer, where his 
uniform attention and courtesy to passengers 
always gained him a respect which was justly 
deserved. He remained in tills service about 24 
years, and retired to private life about three years 
ago. He received a gold medal for meritorious 
services in connection with the “ Ocean Mon- 
arch,” as also for his previous naval engage- 
ments. His remains were interred at St. James’s 
Cemetery, Liverpool. 

Dec. 1. At Woodhill, Salop, aged 54, John Lees, 
asq., formerly of Stamford-lodge, Lancashire. 

Dec. 4. At Partis College, Bath, Mary King- 
don, only dau. of the late Rev. Richard Krngdon, 
Rector of Trentishoe, Devon. 

Dee. 5. At Westbourne-park-terraee, aged 34, 
Sarah, wife of Parker William Freeland, esq., dau. 
of W. S. Sadler, esq., of Old-house, Great Horkes- 
ley. Essex. 

Dee. 6. At 19,* 8t Patrick-sq., Edinburgh, 
aged 78, John Collis, esq , of Grange-more-house, 
eo. Kildar e, Ireland. 

At Peckh&m, aged 85, Mr. Matthew Bell Lough, 
son of the late Rer. John Lough, M.A., Vicar of 
Sitting bourne and I wade, Kent. 

At Kennington, Baron Nathan, the well-known 
dancing-master, an old established favourite as 
well at Kennington, where he resided, as at 
Rosherville. where he so long reigned paramount 
as master of the ceremonies. 

Dee. 7. At Wyvenhoe, aged 06, E. Martin, 
esq M Master R.N., SO years in command of the 
Marquis of Anglesey’s yacht “ Pearl.” 

At Malta, aged 19, Lieut. Jas. G. Macartney, 
57th Regt., <son of Brigadier-Major Macartney, 
late of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and 9th Royal 
Lancers*. He was present at the attack of the 
Redan and capture of Sebastopol. 

At Truro, aged 105, Elisabeth, widow of Capt. 
Curgenven, R.N., sister of the late Rev. J. 
Pomery, Vicar of 8t Kew. Mrs. Curgenven was 
born many years before the end of the reign of 
King George 1L Her husband, Capt. Richard 
Curgenven, R N., obtained his rank of p st-cap- 
tain for his s ervice s in Lord Rodney's celebrated 
action with Admiral Le Grasse in 1782 : his relict 
has survived him considerably more than half a 
century. The companions or her youth have, of 
course, all long since departed, and with them 
many of her Junior relatives. Among the latter 
was her nephew-in-law, the Rev. William Cur- 
genven, who for 46 years was Rector of Lamor- 
ran, and who reached the age of 78 : him also 
she has several years outlived. 

At Paris, Lieut. -(Jen. the Hon. Henry Edward 
Butler. He was the second son of the second 
Earl of Garrick, and uncle of the present peer. 
He served in the Egyptian campaign and the 
Peninsular war. This gallant veteran was colonel 
of tiie 55th Foot, hut better known as the father of 
the three heroes who fell in their country’s ser- 
vice within a space of six months. His eldest son, 
Henry Thomas, captain 55th Foot, horn in 1818, 
was Deputy -asidstant-adj utant-general in the 
Crimean expedition, and was killed at Inkermann, 
Nov. 5, 1854, aged 41. His second son, Charles 
George, captain in the 86th Foot, was horn in 
1838, and died in India, Dec. 1854, aged 8L His 
fourth son, James Armar, captain in the Ceylon 
RUles. was horn in 1837, was the hero of Silistris, 
but did not live to receive the honours which 
awaited his colleague. Lieutenant (now Major) 
Nasmyth, in England, for the gallant and suc- 
cessful defence of that fortress. He died from 
fhtigue and sickness in July, 1854, aged 37. 

John Duncan, esq., solicitor. Old Broad-st. 

At Keswick, aged 91, Mr. Jonathan Otley, 
author of 41 The Guide to the English Lakes.” 

At Wickhambreux, aged 76, Ann. widow of 
Thomas Dadds, esq., of Pimlioo, London. 

At Baltimore, U.8., suddenly, aged 52, Henry 
George Kuper, eeq., British Consul at that city, 
eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Kuper, D. D., K.H., 
Chaplain to the Royal German Chapel ; after up- 
wards of 80 years passed in Her Majesty's servlee. 


Dee. 8. At Hill Ridware, Staffordsh., aged 93, 
Elizabeth, redet of the Rev. John Batteridge 
Pearson, Rector of CroxalL 

At Bancroft. Hitchin, aged 76, Mrs. 8ophia 
Ward, relict of Thomas w»rd, esq. 

At Langenhoe hall, aged 49. Hester, wife of 
G. F. Cooper, esq., dan. of the late Bmith Baw- 
tree, esq., of 8t. Osyth. 

Dee. 9. At his residence, Berkeley-sq., Lieut. - 
Gen. Francis Miles Millraan, formerly in com- 
mand of the Coldstream Guards, Col. 82nd Regt. 

At Halton-lodge, near Runcorn, Cheshire, 
aged 55, Joseph Kidson, esq. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 26, Katharine, 
wife of the Rev. H. Benson, and youngest dau. 
of T. Whitehead, esq., of Ramsgate. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, Thoe. Penfold, e?q., 
for many years a solicitor, practising at Croydon. 

At 8ngo, at her son’s, Dr. Archibald Arm- 
strong, aged 100, Eleanor, relict of Dr. William 
Armstrong, of that town. 

At Marston St. Lawrence, Northamptonshire, 
aged 46, John Jackson Blencowe, esq. 

At South Shields, aged 71, John Paxton, esq., 
shipowner. 

Dee. 10. At St. Germain - en - Laye, aged 65, 
Charlotte, relict of Lieut. -Col. C. W. Crookshank, 
K.H. 

At Hydres, in the south of France, William 
Cruikshank, esq., of Langley -park. 

Aged 76, Mr. George Lindsay, an eminent 
Russia merchant, and chairman of the Russia 
Company, suddenly at a meeting of the Board in 
the South Sea House on Wednesday, Dec. 10. 
He was on the point of taking the chair, when 
he fell forward and instantly expired. 

At Rusholme, aged 88. Mr. David Dyson, a 
well-known naturalist ana collector. Originally 
he was a weaver, bnt a passion for entomology 
led him at the age of 30 to the United States. 
There, supporting himself by his industry, 
he contrived to cross the oountry from New York 
, to St. Louis ; and he returned to England, after 
an absence of twelve months, with upwards of 
18,000 specimens of insects, birds, shells, and 
plants. He afterwards twice explored Central 
America, and made another large collection. He 
acted as curator to the museum of the late Earl 
of Derby, until it w.«s sold by the present earL 
Mr. Dyson has left behind him a private collection 
of 20,000 shells, some of them very rare. 

At Tiverton, Caroline G. Y. James, widow of 
Capt. G. L. James, M. N. L. and only dan. of ths 
late Gen. Wilson, C.B., of Belmont- 1 iouse, Stoke. 

At Penzance, aged 86, Lydia Johns, relict of 
Joseph Batten, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 85, Catherine, dan. of the 
late James Pulham, esq., of Harwich. 

At Welbury, near Northallerton, aged 1 10, Jane, 
widow of Capt. John Garbutt, R.N. Deceased 
had been twice married, her husbands being 
sailors during the old war. For some years she 
has been maintained by the parish of welbury, 
having her own cottage and a female attendant. 
The old woman had dwindled into a small com- 
pass, but she was free from pain, retaining all 
her faculties to the last, and enjoying her pipe. 

Jane, sister of G. Dupont, esq., of Sudbury, 
8uffoik. 

At his residence. Haute viBe, Jersey, aged 57, 
D. C. Macreight, esq., M.D. 

At Leeds, aged 54, 4. Morley, esq., of Park-sq. 

Dec. 11. Aged 76, Capt Horton. This gentle- 
man has been a resident in Worcester for a great 
number of years, and his little eccentricities 
caused him to be well known to all his fellow- 
citizens. He was a native of Wolverhampton, 
and early in life, having imbibed a taste for the 
military profession, be purchased a commission 
in the Queen’s Bays, and went on to the Continent 
under the Duke of Wellington. He was not pre- 
sent at the battle of Wa erloo, bnt was in the 
army of reserve, not for from the scene of action. 
After the battle he went to Paris with the Duke 
* and the allies, and remained some time in the 
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mpiUl ; then he proceeded to Picardy, where he 
remained three yearn, and when the army re- 
turned to England he accompanied it, and a Id 
nut in Urn year 1627. During his residence in 
this city he was personally notioeable from the 
well-worn appearance of his wardrobe, it being 
an ascertained fact that erer since he left the 
army— a period of twenty-nine years— he con- 
tinued to wear, and had not worn out when he 
died, his stock of regimental waistcoats and 
trousers ; and as to his coat, even that vestment 
could boast of almost as venerable an age. It was 
commonly supposed that he w «s a man of miserly 
habits ; hut, although he was penurious in regard 
to his own personal expenditure, vet he was far 
from dt void of feeling for real distress. As a 
landlord, he was known to be liberal, indulgent, 
and even fanatically averse to employ the law for 
the recovery of his righ s. The deceased gentle- 
man was never married, and is supposed to have 
left a fortune of £60,000 to his cousin and heir- 
aUl i w, Colonel Horton, who resides near Stafford. 
— Worcester Chronicle. 

In Hans-pL, Chelsea, suddenly, Lieut. -Col. 
Basil Herne Burchell, formerly of the 3rd Regt. 
(the Buffs), younger son of the late Basil Burehell, 
esq., of Bushy Orange, Herts, 

At Chester, aged 60, David Price, esq., a J. P. 
for Manchester. 

At Outwell Rectory, aged 72, Rosamond, wife of 
the Rev. G. Dealtry, rector of Outw ell, Norfolk. 

At his shooting quarters at Lochflneside. Chas. 
Lamb, esq., half-brother of the Earl of Eglinton. 
His remains have been interred in the cemetery 
at Greenock. Mr. Lamb died from the effects of 
injuries reoeived by the bursting of a shell while 
Le was serving as a volunteer before Sebastopol. 

At bis residence, Camden-plaoe, Bath, aged S3, 
Edw. Gibbons, esq., late of Castor, Northerns. 

At Notting-hill, aged 91, Martha, widow of 
William Gresham, esq., formerly of the Priory, 
Dunstable, Beds. 

At Blandford, Dorset, aged 85, Mr , Richard 
Hayward, formerly of Chirtan, Wilts, and for 
many years manager of the Blandford branch of 
the Wilts and Dorset Bonk. 

At Mr. 8elby’s, Crom well-street, Nottingham, 
aged 94, Mrs. Mary Sanigear, a lineal descendant 
of John Runyan. 

At Chiavari, near Genoa, of bronchitis, the 
Dowager Countess of Doooughmore, second wife 
of the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson, third 
earl of Donoughmore, who died in 6ept. 1831. 
Her ladyship was Barbara, second daughter of 
the late Lieut. -CoL William Reynell, of Castle 
Reynell, county Westmeath, by his wife, Jane, 
daughter of the late Sir William Montgomerie, 
Bart., of M&cbie-hall. She was married to the 
late earl in 1827, and has left by him one son, 
John William, an officer in the 13th Light Dra- 
goons (half-brother to the present earl), and also 
three daughters. The title of Donoughmore was 
originally conferred In 1777, on Christiana, wife 
pf the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson, suc- 
cessively member for Cork and Lanesborough, in 
the Irish Parliament before the Union, who was 
afterwards Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Prime Serjeant of Ireland, mid ultimately ob- 
tained the Secretaryship of State for Ireland, to- 
gether with the KeepersWp of the Privy Seal. 
Her son, the second baron. In 1800 was created 
Earl of Donoughmore, with remainder to his 
mother’s heirs ; and the third earl, whoaueceeded 
the gallant Sir Ralph Abercromby in the com- 
mand of the British army in Egypt, was made 
an English peer in the following year as Lord 
Hutchinson, and reward'd with a pension of 
£2,000 a-year appended to the title. 

At Bournemouth, aged 29, Richard Eaton, sqn 
fit William Rusher, esq., of Oxford. 

Dec. 12. At Osbourne- villa, T rqu ay. aged 71, 
Mr. Serg. Thompson, son of the late T. Thompson, 
esq., M.P., banker, of Hall. 

At Bath, aged 72, Maria, dan. of the late Rev. 
Ale*. Cleave, Vicar of Woolen Northumberland. 


At Horsham, Elisabeth, widow of Dr. Cowie, 

M.D. 

At his residence, Snittlegarth, Cumberland, 
aged 77, Joseph Railton, esq. 

At Vale Groves, Chelsea, aged 30, Maria, wife 
pf Capt. E.C. Manns, late of the 74th Highlanders 
and now of the Curragh Camp, county Kildare. 

At Pau, Basket Pyrin fees, aged 88, R. B Arth. 
Purvis, Capt. 78th Highlanders, and elder son 
of Vice- A dm. Purvis, of Bury-hall, Hams. 

Dec. 13. R. R. MOan, esq., A.R.A. Edin- 
burgh, of Charlotte -«t, Port man -pi,, and Heath- 
mount, Hampstead. As a delineator of cha- 
racter, both on the stage and with the pencil, 
Mr. M‘Ian was in many respects without a 
rival. When he first appeared in London aa the 
44 Dougal creature,” the critics declared that the 
character had never before been realised, and 
that his interpretation could not be rend reel by 
gny other actor on the boards. Mr. M‘Ian, ft 
will be remembered, was the jester at the Eg- 
lin^ton tournament, and won great reputation 
by the manner in which he sustained the cha- 
racter, He was for many years a member of thp 
Bath nnd Bristol company, in which he playad 
under the name of 44 Jones.” Mr. M'lan was a 
kind-hearted, excellent man in pi irate life, and 
much endeared to a large circle of friends. Hu 
widow, who is a native of Bath, is also a very 
clever artist, and was mistress of the School 
pf Design at Somerset-house. 

At London, Thomas Robinson Grey, esq., of 
Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, Major in the 
1st Durham Militia, and eldest son of the late 
Lieut. -Col. Grey, of that place. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret Home, second dan. 
of the late James Fergusson, esq., advocate, 
P.C.8. 


At Bridgwater, aged 72, Richard Smith, esq., 
one of the aldermen of the borough. 

At the Royal Hospital, Haslar, William Lind- 
say, esq., M.D., aged 57, Senior Medical In- 
spector of that establishment. 

At Salvandy-tcrraoe, St. Heller’s, Jersey, aged 
59, Thompson Brough, esq., M.D., lata or Kflto- 
gan, county Wicklow, Ireland. 

At his residence, Plymouth, George Coryndon, 
esq., for a great number of years an active ma- 
gistrate of that borough. 

At the Cavendish Hotel, London, aged 32, 
Chas. Edward Walker, late Capt. in the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, eldest son of Joseph Need 
Walker, eaq., of Caldentone, near Liverpool. 

Aged 80, Rear-Admiral Mil ward. 

Dec. 15. In Paris, the Count de Salvandi, 
Minister of Public Instruction under Louis Phi- 
lippe, who, having served in the bodyguard 
or Napoleon, was first brought into note by his 
vehement denunciation of the occupation of 
Prance by the Allies after the second restoration 
of the Bourbons. At the fell of Louis Philippe, 
when the royal family and their adherents fled, 
he alone had courage to remain in Paris, and 
openly shewed himself in public. By the literary 
world his loss will be severely felt as a generous 
friend to letters ; bat his own productions were 
confined to his pamphlets, two detestable novels 
which excited the mirth of all Franoe, and an 
historical wo k on the reign of John SohteekL 

At Paris, Adriana, wife of Joseph Wilkinson, 
esq., Trite of the India Service. 

At Worthing, aged 74, Susannah, wife of Cop- 
ley Fielding, esq. 

At Shiernetw, aged 74, Anno, widow of CoL 
Franois Key, K.A. 

At Bishopsteignton, aged 81, Gen. the Hon. 
Wm. Henry Gardner, Col. -Com. 10th Batt., R.A. 

Aged 73, James Edward llomer, eaq., of Wra*- 
hall-house, Somerset. 

At Bath, aged 75, Mary Elisabeth, relict of 
Daniel Janvrin, cea., of Jersey. 

At Colne, aged 67, Ann, wife of John Waytp, 

"It Brighten, Hamilton Hamilton, eaq., fer 
A*ny years H-M.’a Envoy Extraordinary end 
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Minister Plenipotentiary at the Conrt of the 
Brazils. 

James Cockshott, eeq., of Liverpool. 

At Half Moon-street, Mayfair, aged 73, William 
Yardon, eeq., of Goldsumeoall, Market Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

At Wansley, Worcestershire, aged 87, Edward 
ItnmH Ingram, eeq. 

At Kensington, aged 83, Harriet, widow of 
Capt. John Walker, R.N. 

Aged 86, Mary, widow of Samuel Hinds, eeq., 
of Lancaster. 

Of apoplexy, at an advanced age, Mrs. Sarah 
Clayton, wife of the Rev. John Clayton, of Chi- 
ehester-lodge, Brighton. 

Dee. 16. At York-gate, Begent’s-park, John 
Barrett Lennard, esq., Chief Clerk of H.M. Privy 
Coonoil Office, second son of Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, Bart. 

In Paris, aged 48, the Hon. Gilbert Stapleton, 
6f Ditton-hall, Lancashire, eldest surviving bro- 
ther of the last and uncle of the present Lord 


Aged 67, William Hazard, eeq., of Harleston, 
Norfolk, solicitor. 

At Barbreck-house, Craignish, Argyllshire, 
aged 77, Rear-Admiral Donald Campbell, of Bar- 
brack. 

At Roeebank, Portobello, William Grahame, 
esq., only brother of Major Grahame of Glenny. 

At the reaidenee of James Morrison, esq., New- 
emstle-on-Tyne, aged 77, William Bell, esq., lata 
of Ford-house, oo. Durham. 

At Upper 8tamford-st-, BlackfHars-road, aged 
63, Lieut. John Thomas Hinton, R.M. 

Charles Morris, esq., of Connanght-place, and 
the Chase, Great Malvern. 

At 16, Upper George-st, Portman-eq., aged 
73, Elisa, relict of Thomas Ruep Dixon, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. John White, Ben- 
gal Army. 

At Tours, Oapt. Henry Hamilton Shorn, eldest 
•on of CoL Sham, Doan Las, Isle of Man. 

Dee. 17. Aged 46, Mr. Joseph Hardgreave, an 
influential farmer in the parish of Normanby, 
Lincolnshire, occupying about 700 acres of land 
under the Earl of Yarborough. He tied the ends 
of his pocket-handkerchief to both triggers of a 
double-barrelled gun, then placing the barrels in 
his mouth, he got his feet on tbe handerchief, by 
Which means he pulled both triggers, and blew 
his h ad to pieces. The deceased was worth 
between £20,000 and £30,000. He leaves a wife 
and children. 

At Troston-hall, aged 37, Eliza Maitland Lloyd, 
flan, of Gen. Morse. 

At Harwich, at an advanced age, Mr. John 
Jackson for many years of the War Department, 
Har wich. 

At Bath, Lucy Hay, dau. of the late Dr. Mao- 
fhrlane, physician, Bath. 

At Hoebridge-pl., Woking, Surrey, Alexander 
Robertson, eeq. 

At Clapham-common, aged 68, Joseph Ben- 
well, esq. 

John inmoan, esq., solicitor, Old Broad-st. 

At ARrion-road, Stoke Newington, aged 85, 
Geo. Samuel Hetties, esq., of Doctors* -commons. 

At West 8k irbick -house, neat Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 77, Henry Clark, eeq. 

At Burwood-p Oxford-sq., aged 64, Alex- 
ander Wylie, esq. 

Dee. 18. At Grafton-et.. Fitzroy-pL, Mary 
Ann Burnett, sister of the late Gilbert Burnett, 
Professor of Botany: he was tbe last nude de- 
scendant of Bishop Burnett. 

At Lea enham, Lincoln, aged 24, the Ri.ht 
Hon. Lady Jane Sherard, fourth dau. of the late 
Philip, Earl of Harborough, and sister of the 
present earl. 

At Klngsbridge, aged 50, Francis 8. Cornish, 
esq., of Buzzacot, Combe Mar in. 

At Bull’s-cross, Enfield, Middlesex, aged 76, 
Fredk. Christian Lewis ««q*> sen., late of Char- 
lotle-et., Pordand-pL 


At Strlekland-gate, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
aged 76, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late John 
Thomson, esq. 

At Whitby, ared 69, Richard Ripley, esq.. 
Surgeon. Mr. Ripley will long be remembered 
for his public spirit in promoting the various 
movements, institutional and otherwise, which 
were set on foot some years ago for the advance- 
ment and improvement of the town. In 1822 his 
efforts combined with those of the late Rev. Dr. 
Young, Mr. John Bird, H. Belcher, esq., and a 
few others, were instrumental in establishing the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, to the mu- 
seum of which he was a constant benefactor, and 
for a series of years Its secretary. Mr. Ripley 
was a native of the neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

At Exmouth, aged 77, Duncan Campbell, esq., 
Capt. H. P. Royal Marines, late Civil Commis- 
sioner at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dec. 19. At the residence of G. M. Evans, esq., 
of Faraham, Surrey, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Woods, esq., of Godaiming. 

At Cornwall-terraoe, Regent’s-park, aged 34, 
Joseph Reid, esq., formerly of Thorn ton-heath, 
near Croydon, and a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Surrey. 

At Winches, er, Catherine Emily, dau. of the 
late Major George Colclough, late of the 33d foot, 
and relict of Major J. Barry Thomas, late 9th 
foot, and formerly of the 81st Regt She has left 
three orphan children. 

At Toulouse, aged 18, Emily Alioe Davis, only 
dau. of R. P. Davis, esq., of Soho-lodge, St. Anne a- 
hill, Wandsworth. R.I.P. 

At Bath, aged 77, Jane Gardner, relict of tbe 
late Peter Mackenzie, esq., of the Island of 
Jamaica, and last surviving sister of the late 
F. Rigby B rod belt Penoyre, esq., of the Moor, 
Herefordshire. 

Dec. 20. At Wlcken, Essex, aged 72, Sarah 
Harriet, wife of Joseph Martin, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 85, Elizabeth Sarah, widow 
‘ ~ ‘ h Wille 


Of Major Ralph Willett Adye, R. A. 

At Wood side Front, aged 92, Mrs. Anne Far- 
quharson, widow of Andrew Farquharson, esq., 
of Breda, Aberdeenshire. 

At Atlingwort h-housc, Brighton, aged 13 months. 
Laura Blanche, second dau. or the Hon. John and 
Lady Lavinia Dutton. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 80. J. M. Holl, esq. 

Dec. 21. In Dublin, aged 68, Rear-Admiral 
Frederic < Augustus Wetherall, of Ealing, Mid- 
dlesex. He accepted the retirement October 1st, 
1816. 

Aged 81, John Wells, esq., of N orthumberland- 
s i., StrandL, and the United Service Club, formerly 
Paymaster 43 i d Regt. 

At hU residence. Stoke, aged 66, Biohard 

^°\t ^Garden-house, Rotherfteld, Sussex, aged 
39, Frederick Hicks, esq. ; an I on the 23rd inst., 
axed 77, Mrs. Mary Ann Hicks, mother of the 
above, at the residence of her sou, George Hicks, 
eeq., Joyce-green-honse, Dartford, Kent. 

At Sydenham, aged 79, Mary, eldest dau* 
of the late Mayow WyneU Mayow, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Ewell Castle, very suddenly, 
James Gadesden, esq., late High-Sheriff of the 
county of Surrey. 

At Compton, Plymouth, Capt. Henry Spry^ 
ft N 

At Bathford, aged 49, John Mountford Yeeles, 
esq. 

At Roseneath, John Macfar’an, esq., Dep.-Com.- 
Gen., son of the Rev. Principal Macfarlan. 

At the Parsonage, Cbacewater, aged 88, Maria 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. G. L. Church. 

At Townley-hall, near Drogheda, aged 87, 
Blayney Townley Balfour, esq. 

In Charles-st., Grosvenor-»q., aged 66, Robert 
Corbett, esq., fourth son of the late Archdeacon 
Corbett, of Longnor-ball, in the county of Salop. 

At Chosen-house, Hucclecote, Gloucestershire, 
Frances, widow of the late Rev. Joseph Brad- 
shaw, of Holbroke, Derbyshire. 
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At Finchley-oommon. aired 70, Isaao Aker- 
man, esq., formerly of tne War-Office. 

Dee . 28. At Portsmouth, aged 28, Captain 
Wynder Kelly Ire and, of the Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery. On the preceding evening Capt. Ireland 
dined with bis brother officers, retiring to bed 
about half-past twelve, apparently in health. 
The following morning, on his servant going 
into his room to call him up, as usual, he was 
horror-stricken to find him dead. Capt. Ireland 
served as Lieut, on board the “Gladiator” in 
the Mediterranean, and with others of the Ma- 
rine Corps be was at the siege of Sebastopol and 
its final capture. On coming home, he was pro- 
moted March, 1856. He belonged to an Irish 
family. 

At Paris, aged 72, Philip Mules, esq., of Honi- 
ton, Devon, late Maior-Com. E. D. Yol. Car. 

At the Med. Coll., Epsom, aged 77, George 
Goldstone, esq., late of Bath, surgeon. 

Aged 50, Thomas John Martham, esq., of 
Bloomfleld-road, Maida-hill, and Shenfiela, Es- 
sex. 

At Hastings, Elisa Catherine, wife of Henry 
Morgan, esq., of Thorpe, near Norwich. 

At Persax-court, in the county of Worcester, 
Thomas Clutton Brock, esq., CoL of the Worces- 
tershire Militia. 

Dec. 24. At London, in West-sq., Elisabeth 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late William West, esq., 
and sister of J. A. West, esq., of Westcra-longe, 
near Durham. 

In the Glasgow Town’s Hospital. Mrs. Heston, 
bet er known as “the heroine of Matagorda.’* 
She was with her husband, a sergeant in the 
94th, when the French bombarded Matagorda, 
in 1810, where she made herself conspicuous in 
her attendance upon the wounded. When Mrs. 
Reston returned to this country, she was received 
in the Town’s Hospital, in a state of destitution, 
on the death of her husband. A public subscrip- 
tion was. however, set on foot, and a fund raised 
for her, by which the latter part of her life was 
rendered oomfortable. Although she was thus 
enabled to support herself, she had become so 
accustomed to live in the hospital, that she re- 
solved to remain, and pay a fair amount for her 
board. Of course her wish was gratified : and 
after independently paying her way, she nad a 
yearly surplus, which she regularly applied to 
charitable and benevolent purposes. 

At Clapton, Middlesex, aged 82, W. Slark, esq. 

At Jermyn-st., Piccadilly, and late of Hollo- 
way, aged 45, Edward Newton Bryant, esq., 
eldest son of Edward Bryant, esq., of the Grange, 
Caldicote, Bedfordshire. 

At Sunning-hill-park, Berks, Julia, wife of G. 
H. Crutchley, esq. 

Aged 71, Samuel Bayfield, esq., late of St. 
Thomas-st., Southwark ; and on tne 22nd inat., 
aged 47, William John, third son of the above. 

Dee. 25. At Exmouth, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Nicholas Walters, vicar of All Saints, and rector 
of St. Peter’s, 8tamford, dau. of Thomas Priaulx, 
of Guernsey. 

At Torquay, Capt. Murray Fraser Ferrers, R. A. 

At the Ridge, Wotton-under-Edge, aged 62, G. 
Bengough. esq. 

At Southsea, Portsmouth. Caroline, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Cardew, o: the Royal Engineers. 

At Let h, aged 84, Robert Mowbray, esq. 

At Portland-plaoe, Edouine O'Brien, Youngest 
dau. of Iieut.-Gencral Sir Richard England, 
G.C.B. 

At Bognor, aged 68, Sa ruel Martin, esq. 

A.ed 86, Mary Theresa, wife of Mr. Joseph 
8aul, of the Admiralty, ana dau. of John Mill- 
man, esq., Shirley, Southampton. 

Aged 84, Matthew Plummer, esq., of Sheriff- 
hill, Gateshead, and the Quayside, Newcastle. 
He was many years chairman of the . rst railway 
company that ran a line in connection with New- 
castle. 

Dec . 26. At Camerton Rectory, Ann, 

wile of the Rev. Edward Holland. 
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At Edinburgh, Dorothea Jane, youngest dan. 
of John Haig, esq., Cameron-house, Fife. 

At Sion-row, Clifton, Brigadier-Gen. Dacres 
FiUherbert Evans, late of the HE.l.C.S 

At Meare, aged 87, Mr. Daniel Difford, f >r up- 
wards of 60 years sexton of the parish church of 
Meare, universally respected. 

At Farncombe, Surrey, S. Peech, esq., late of 
Wentworth. 

Aged 67, Elisabeth, wife of J. Cov e n tr y, esq. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 70, Chamberlain Hinchtiff, 
esq. 

At Kennington, aged 86, Thomas Glanfield, 
esq., late of Queen Ann ’s Bounty Office. 

At Cook ham, Berks, Charles Francis Bamford, 
esq., of the Inner Temple. 

At Rignall, G eat Miasenden, aged 62, Joseph 
Allan Honnor, esq. 

Aged 56, Robert Riley 8lmpson, esq n of Park- 
terrace, Brixton, and 44, Fenchurch-street. 

Dec. 27. At Mill Head-house, Ilfracombe, Caro- 
line, second dau. of the late Francis Kingdon, 
esq , and granddau. ot the Very Rev. Joseph 
Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 

At Chelsworth-haU, Suffolk, aged 77, Cathe- 
rine Frances, Lady Austen. 

In London, aged 20, Helen, the only dau. of 
W. W. Hooper, esq., ol Northbrooke-hou'*, near 
Exeter. 

At Totnes, aged 32, James Shaw, jun., esq., 
of Saddleworth, Yorkshire. 

At Esitd&L -house, near Langholme, aged 28, 
William Alexander Connell, Lieui. 14th Itegt. 
Native Infa try, and assistant executive en- 
gineer, Public Works Department, Bombay. 

At Weston, near Bath, aged 75, Robert Noble 
Christmas, e-q. 

In Clarges-st., Picca Illy, aged 27, Lieut. Fran- 
cis Amyott Hollett, 2nd European Light Infantry 
(Bombay), youngest son of Charles William 
Hallett, esq., of Great Geor e-st., Wesim nster. 

At Margate, aged 60, George Agustus Oliver, 
esq., of Twickenham. 

Suddenly, aged 58, Charles Mason Freeman, 
esq., of Brooke-house, Cbeshunt, Hertfordshire. 

Dec. 28. In Halfmoon-st., aged 72, the Lord 
John Fits-Roy. youngest son of the late Augus- 
tus Henry, Duke of Grafton. 

At Newcastle, aged 79, Mary, widow of W. C. 
Burnet, surgeon. 

Mrs. Cottingham, relict of John Cottingham, 
esq., of Hardwick. 

At Great Malvern, Frances Hampson. wife of 
M. M. Beale Cooper, esq., solicitor, of Upton- 
upon -Severn, and Great Malvern. 

At Rochester, Capt. Samuel Kerr, formerly of 
the 60th Rides and 47th Foot. 

At H rne-hill, Dulwich, aged 49, Charlotte 
Holbert, wife of Joseph Curling, esq. 

At Cannon-hill, near Maidenhead, Harriet 
Dorothea, wife of Rear-Admiral Grevi le, C.B. 

Dec. 29. At her residence, Rivors-et., Bath, 
Mary Burmestcr, widow of the late Staff-Surgeon 
Bum eater. 

At Clate. -park, Bromyard, aged 54, Will am 
Bameby, esq. Mr. Barnrbv filled the office of 
High-Sneriffof Heref. rd-hire in the year 1849, 
and had been for many years on ocure magis- 
trate of that county. 

Dec. 30. Caroline, wife of the Rght Hon. Sir 
J. Romilly, Master of the Rolls, dau. of William 
Otter, late Bp. of Chichester, and sister to Lord 
Belper. 

At the Manor-house, Piddletrenthide, Dorset, 
aged 67, Sarah Johnson, widow of Jo.m Gawler 
Bridge, esq. 

At ViewviUe-house, N. B., the Hon. Mrs. 
Peter Ramsay, dau. of the late and sister to 
the present Right Hon. Lord Bclbaren and 
Stinton. 

At Acombe, aged 83, Annie, widow of the 
Rev. Jacob Costobadic, Rector of Wcnslcy, York- 
shire. 

At Weymouth, aged 70, Andrew Lithgow, esq. 

At Rome, aged 44, Henry Murch, esq. 
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At Oxford, aged 68, John Thorpe, eeq., a ma- 
gistrate and for many years an alderman of that 
dtr. 

At Leith, Rear-Admiral James Sterenson. 

Dec . Si. At Upper Norton-st., Port land-pl., 
Signor Crivelli. He came to England in the year 
1817, with his father, who was engaged as the 
principal tenor at the King’s Theatre. 8ince that 
time he dedicated himself to the profession of 
teaching singing, and directly acquired a great 
name, which he maintained with increasing re- 
putation up to the moment of his death. Since 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Music, 
in 1833, he has been the principal professor of 
singing at that institution, and almost all our 
prese nt singers have been his pupils. He leaves 
Del ind him a celebrated name in the profession, 
and he was beloved and esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

At Ashley-pl.. Mrs. Elisabeth Hodson, relict of 
the late Rev. John Hodson. 

At Alfred -st., Bedford-sq., aged 40, W. Wiblin, 
esq., late Surgeon, of Strood, Kent, brother of 
John Wiblin, esq., F.R.C.8. 

In Laura-pL, aved 90, Sarah, widow of the late 
Hugh Williams Straghan, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 49, Caroline, relict of 
the Rev. John Menzies, of Wyke Regis. 

At Chawton, Hants, aged 85, Jane, widow of 
the Rev. James Ventrls, vicar of Beeding, Sussex. 

At Leamington, Capt G. Holbech, R.N., of 
Alveston, Warwickshire. 

At Lough Pea, oounty of Monaghan, Evelyn 
Shirley, esq., of Eat ington -park, Warwickshire, 
and Lough Pea, county of Monaghan, Ireland. 
He is succeeded in his property by his eldest son, 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, esq., M.P. for Warwick- 
shire. 

At Eastbourne-terrmce, Hyd e-park, Rosa, wife 
of Gifford Forsarth, esq., and dan. of CoL 
D’ Aguilar, of the H.E.l. Co.’s Bengal Army. 

At Ely-lodge, Gravesend, aged 69, Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq., formerly of the firm of Sikes, 
Smith, and Co., Bankers, London. 

At Great Coram-et , Russell-sq., Elisabeth 
Carey, dan. of the late Maj. McCrea, of Guernsey, 
and wife of William Jones, esq., F.8.A., formerly 
Vice-Consul at Hivre. 

At Priory-cottage, Bushey -heath, near Wat- 
ford, Herts, aged 56, James Wilshin, esq. 

Aged 70, John Mayor Randall, esq., of Farn- 
bam, Surrey. 

At Henrietti-et., Cavendish-sq., aged 64, 
Robert Saunders, esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 


At Dulwich, aged 68, Thomas Shepperson, esq. 

Lately. At Anstey Manor-house, near Alton, 
8arah Anne, dau. of the late 8ir Thomas Miller, 
Bart., of Froyle-place, Hants. 

At Hexham, aged 42, James Kirsopp, eeq. 
Mr. Kirsopp, like nis father, was always known 
as tke Squire, and, like him, enjoyed much popu- 
larity among the poor, to whom he not only 
cheerfully contributed of his affluenoe, but ac- 
tively sought to benefit them in various ways; 
many of them being familiarly known to him, 
and frequently visited by him personally. 

The Arch-Duchess V aria Elisabeth Francois of 
Austria, widow of Archduke Regnier, formerly 
Viceroy of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, ana 
sister of the late Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. 
She was born in April, 1800, and consequently 
was nearly 57 years of age. Her Imperial High- 
ness was married in 1820 to the Archduke Reg- 
nier, fifth brother of the Emperor Francis I., and 
has been a widow since 1853. The Archduchess 
was grand-aunt of the present emperor. 

At Paris, aged 86, General Baron Fagel, during 
upwards of 35 yean Ambassador at Paris from 
the King of the Netherlands, and last surviving 
brother of Baron Fagel, who for many years held 
a similar appointment at the Court of St. James’s. 

At PhDUmore-ter., Kensington, aged 85, Lieut- 
OoL Thomas Hall, late Bengal Army. 

At Hneclecote, Gloucestershire, Frances, widow 
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of the Rev. Joseph Bradshawe, of Holbrooke, 
Derbyshire. 

Jan. 1. At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 60, Franoes, 
wife of Robert Thompson, esq., of that place. She 
was a member of the ancient and onoe powerful 
family of Foster, of Edderstone and Bambro’ 
Castle, and represented the oldest branch of that 
family long seated at Low Bus ton, in Northum- 
berland, as well as one of the co-heiresses of 
Bathurst, of Skuter*kelfe, Clints, and Arkendale, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Cas le Archdall, oo. Fermanagh, aged 88, 
Col. Archdall, brother of the late Gen. Archdall, 
M.P., and uncle of Mervyn Archdall, eeq., M.P., 
oo. Fermanagh. 

At Newington, Edinburgh, Madeline, only dan. 
of the late Col. George Hessing, and wife of MaJ.- 
Gen. John Geddes, K.H., formerly of the 27th 
(Enniskillen) Regiment 

At the Vicarage, aged 18, WoBtenholme Ma- 
nesty, the youngest surviving son of the Rev. 
John Ow. n Parr, M.A., vicar of Preston, and 
Hon. Canon of Manchester. 

At Stratford Tony, Hen. Thos. Foreman, esq., 
8outh -terrace, Brompton, London. 

At Wardingion-house, Oxon, Franoes Elisabeth, 
eldest dan. of the late Sir J. W. 8. Gardiner, 
Bart. 

Jan. 2. At Kircheim-onter-Teck, the Duchess 
Henrietta of Wurtemburg, mother of the reign- 
ing Queen of Wurtemburg. The deceased Prin- 
cess was born April 22nd, 1780, and married, in 
1797, the Duke Louis of Wurtemburg, uncle of 
the present king, who died in 1817. 

At Desford, near Leicester, aged 65. Mr. 
Henry Chamberlain, extensively known m the 
agricultural world as a breeder and feeder of 
Hereford cattle and Leicester sheep. 

Gatharina, widow of the Rev. Charles Craw- 
ley, Vicar of Hartpnry. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 66, Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Rev. Richard Jones, Reotor of 
Chart! eld, Gloucestershire. 

At Surbiton-hill, Anne, wife of Charles Press- 
ley, esq., Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, Somerset-house, London. 

At the Rect ry, Little Marcle, near Ledbury, 
Catherine, relict of Benj. Crane, esq., Worcester. 

In Albem&rle-st., London, Edward Lee War- 
ner, esq., H.E.I.C.8., of Dover. 

At Southampton, aged 25, Agnes Martha Bct- 
tridffe, youngest dau. of Thomas Sloane Moody, 

"It Claydon-house, Bucks, Elisa, wife of Sir 
Harry Verney, Bart. 

At Hampton-court-palace, aged 57, Henry 
Joseph St. John, son of George Richard, third 
Viscount Bo ling broke. 

At his residence. North-bank, Regent’s-park, 
Alfred Kerr, esq., 5th son of the late Lieut -Gen. 
James Kerr. 

At Glasgow, Thomas Drever, eeq., M.D., 
H.E.l.C.8. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 78, Harriet, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas White, M.A., Rector of 
Upperstone, Notts, aged 73. 

Anne, wife of John Elmore, esq., of Oxenden 
Farm, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Jan. 8. At bis brother’s, Brunswlck-eq., Hove, 
Robert Spencer, youngest son of the late CoL 
Glyn, of Durrington-house, Essex. 

Aged 58 Abraham Totman, esq., of Howe- 
hall, Finchingfleld, Essex. 

At Exeter, Jane, wife of the Rev. J. J. Rey- 
nolds, incumbent of Bedford Chapel. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Cole, wife of J. B. Cole, esq., of 
Castle-park-house, formerly of Parrock’s-loage, 
Chard, Somerset 

At Belgrave, Leicester, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relict of Decimus Cooke, gent, and last surviving 
niece of the Hon. Mrs. Richard Byron and the 
Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D. 

Aged 79, Fras. Atkinson, esq., of Lansdown- 
oottage, Lewes, and formerly of Hither-green, 
Lewisham, Kent 
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At Slcady's-well, Cork, aged 70, Charles Ba re- 
hot, esq., R.N., late Inspecting Commander of 
Coast Guard, Youghal. 

At Westbour tie- park-crescent, Harrow-road, 
a red 76, John Dobson, esq., formerly of Thorpe 
Villa, Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 

At Uppingham, Anne, relict of the late Samuel 
Edwards, esq., formerly of Spalding, Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Castle-park-house, Exmouth, aged 71, 
Mary, the wife of James B. Coles, esq. 

Aged 75, Frances, widow of James Andrewes, 
esq., Russell-et., Reading. 

At the Grammar-school-house, Unity-street, 
College-green, Bristol, aged 24, Mary Ann, wife 
of C. T. Hudson, esq., M.A., Head Master. 

At Edinburgh, R. Hume Middlemass, esq., of 
8t. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s-park, London. 

Jan. 4. At Kington, Herefordshire, aged 55, 
Mary, relict of Miles Marley, esq., M.D. 

At Blackheath-terr&ce, Henry John Hall, esq., 
Commander Royal Navy. 

At Frest m-lodge, Ipswich, aged 76, Edward 
Beaumont Venn, esq., Deputy-Lieu t. for the 
county of Suffolk. 

At Launceston, the widow of Tto oas A. Brad- 
don, esq. 

Aged 46, Mrs. Mary Ann Hindle, of Nelson- 
lodg?, stoke Newington, Middlesex, reliot of the 
late John Hindle, esq. 

At his residence. Grove-place, Brixton, aged 
85, T nomas Bruford, esq. 

At Finchley, Ann, wife of Samuel Wimbus’i, 

“Va 53, Julia, wife of Edward Fuller, esq , 
Old Broyle-house. Chichester. 

Jan. 5. Aged 61, Mary, wife of Capt. Thomas 
Gyll, R.N., of Grove-lodge, Pulteney-road, Bath. 

At St. Catherine’s-hill, Guil lford, aged 27, 
Marian Susan, eldest dau. of the late Archdeaoon 
Pope. 

At Walsham-le-Willows, aged 26, Margaret 
Jane, wife of the Rev. E. R. Payne; and, on the 
11th inst, their infant son. 

At Montagu-eq , aged 70, Lieut. -Col. Close, late 
of the 4th Madras Nat. Cav. 

Aged 72, John GaiUkell, esq., distiller, Ber- 
mondsev-et, Southwark. 

Jan. 6. At Barton-hall, Kingskerawell, near 
Newton Abbot, aged 54, Henry Langford Brown, 

M \t the Terraoe, Stirling, James Chrystal, esq., 
writer. 

Aged 71, Mary, wife of Thomas Johnson, esa., 
of Great Gaines, Essex, and the elder ana only 
•arriving dm. of the late Rev. John Clayton, 
formerly minister of the King's Weigh -house 
Chapel, E istcheap, London. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Francis, son of the 
late George Henry Gibbs, esq., of Bedford-sq. 

At Plas Uoel, Carmarthenshire, Major-Gen. 
Thomas S. Trafford. 

At Great Stanmore, aged 77, Mrs. Elix. Carne. 

At Westbourne-road, Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 46, William Bacchus, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Exeter, aged 55, George Granville 
Kekewich, esq., Judge of the County Court of 
CornwalL 

At Rathmolyon-houae, aged 26, Charlotte Ma- 
belle, wife <>f Riohard Despard, esq., and only 
dau. of the Rev. H. B. Worthington, of Bedford. 

At Blackheath, aged 47, Anne, wife of Sarile 
Shepherd esa. 

At Acton, Middlesex, aged 81, a Burrell, esq. 

Aged 28, the wife of WUliam Jollands, esq., of 
Buxshalls, Lindfiel l. Sussex. 

At Dover, Catherine, relict of Capt. Walton 
Windeyer. R.N. 

At tne house of John Aird, esq., of Lee, aged 
67, William Monro, esq., of Elgin, Scotland, many 
years engineer to the Phoenix Gas Company, in 
London. 

At Northumberland-place, Bays water, aged 69, 
Mrs. Robert Prioe Downes, dau. of the late John 
Sidney, esq., of Y aiding, Kent. 


At 8omersct-st., P >rtman-sq., John Collinson, 
esq., of Beltoft, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 8. At Windsor-ter., Plymouth, aged 74, 
Rear-Admiral Rabat t Henley Rogers, R.N., 
third son of the late Sir Frederic Leman Rogers, 
Bart. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, John Cla- 
vering, esq.. Newcastle-on -Tyne, aged 72, Elisa- 
beth, relict of Major-Gen. lanes, C.B. 

At Bongham, Suffolk, Clara, wife of F. Fiadon, 
esq., of Prestbury. near Cheltenham. 

At Marlborough-hill, St. John’s- wood, aged 00, 
Susann .h, wife of William Robert Pry, esq. 

At Brghton, Ellen Treson, wife of Col. Charles 
Sheffield Diokson. 

At Bis opstoke, aged 68, Stephen Barney, esq. 

At Whitehead’s-grove, Chelsea, aged 88, Wul 
S truthers, esq. 

Aged 64, George Lloyd, esq., of Brunant, in 
the co. of Carmarthen, and Dep.-LLmt. and J. P. 
for that county. 

In Tavistock -place, aged 88, Thos. Trader, esq. 

At Mansfield, aged 82, Mrs. Louisa Unwin, last 
surviving dau. of William Unwin, esq. 

At his residence, Iffley-rood, near Oxford aged 
72, William Plater Bartlett, esq., formerly of 
Camberwell-grove. 

At Arsley Bury, Bedfordshire, aged 58, Sam. 
Bedford Edwards, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Givendale-house, near Pockling- 
ton, aged 36, Elizabeth, dau. of t ie late Robt. 
Farrer, esq., of Stokeeley. 

At Dartmouth, aged 60, Stephen Burridge. esq. 

At Somerfield-ter., Maidstone, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of Capt. Robinson, of Lydd. Kent. 

At Upper Brook -st., aged 61, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Steele. 

At Vellore, Stirlingshire, John Urquhart, esq., 
of Vellore. 

In Harley-st., Dorothy, wife of William Bla- 
mlre, esq , and dau. of the late John Taubman, 
esq., of the N unnery, Isle of Man. 

At his reeidenoe, Camden -road Villas, aged 66, 
William Mai pas, esq. 

At Bath, Georgians Katherine Nevile, widow 
of the late George Nevile, esq., Shelbrook-park, 
Yorkshire. 

Aged 56. Nantes Tapper, esq., eldest son of 
the late James Perchard Tapper, esq., M.D. 

At Newport Pagnell, aged 61, Jane Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Anthony Bunting, Chaplain to 
the garrison at Port Antonio, Jamaica. 

At Helensburgh, Adam Monteith, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Adolphus Madot, esq., of Upper 
Baker-«t-, Regent’s- park. 

Jan. 10. At Dynedor-Court, Hereford, aged 
30, Fanny, wife of J. R. Paramore, esq. 

At Tavistock-place, Plymouth, Matilda Har- 
grave, reliot of Peter Nettleton, eso., of Truro. 

At Arbour-sq., Stepney, aged 55, Jabes Pelham, 
esq., solicitor. 

Aged 52, Mary, wife of Thomas Gray, esq., of 
Monastry-house, East India-road, Poplar. 

At Luton, aged 57, J. K. Blundell, esq. 

At Union-plaoe, New Kent-road, of bronchitis, 
aged 66, Charlotte, reliet of the Rev. Thomaa 
Chaffey. 

Jan. 11. At the residence of her son, Wolford 
Vicarage, Warwickshire, aged 85, Margaret, relict 
of the Rev. George Wheeler, and sister of 9fr 
Compton Domvile, Bart. 

At his residence, Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, 
aged 63, John Fownes Luttrell, esq., of Dunster- 
castle, Somersetshire 

At Promenade-ter., Cheltenham, aged 70. Thos. 
Williams, esq., late of the Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment, H. E.I.C.8., and of Hendredenny, 
Glamorganshire. 

At Whitehall, William Henry Pitcher, Esq., 
connected with the Church Building Society for 
89 yean. 

Jan. 12. At the residence of her son. the Rev. 
W. Hooker, York-sL, Plymouth, aged 73, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. WUliam Hooker, Rector of St. 
Me wan, Cornwall. 
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At Mortimer-flt., Mary, wife of Col. Hugh 
Baillie, of Red-castle, Ross-ehire, N.B. 

Jan. IS. At Wilton-house, South Pool, aged 97, 
Mrs. Cholwich, relict of Wm. Cholwich, esq., for- 
merly of Oldstone-house, near Dartmouth. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Major-Gen. William 
Cox, K.H. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 95, Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, 
relict of John Newball Bacon, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, Mrs. Gainsford, widow 
of Tobias Gainsford, esq. 

Aged 65, Anne, wife of John Youle, esq., of 
Kensington-gore. 

Jan. 14. Aged 80, Retired Rear-Adm. Clement 
Mil ward. This officer entered the nary October 
96, 1793, as A. B. on board the “ Alarm,” 32, 
Captain Lewis Robertson, and in the following 
year was severely wounded as midshipman of 
that frigate in an attack upon Pointe-A- Pitre, 
Guadeloupe. A f ter two years of servitude, still 
on the West India station, in the “ Veteran,” 64, 
and “ Sol ebay,” 32, both commanded by Captain 
William Henry Bavntnn, and as master’s mate 
in the ‘‘ Etrusco,” Captain James Hanson, he 

r id, in August, 1796, the “ Prince of Wales,” 
flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Henry Harvey, 
under whom, in February, 1797, he behold the 


surrender of Trinidad. In October of the latter 
year he became acting Lieutenant of the “ Fa- 
vourite” 8 loop, Captain Lord Camelford, and in 
August, 1799, being then again in the “ Prince of 
Wales,” under Lord Hugh Seymour, he assisted 
as midshipman at the capture of Surinam. 

Aged 52, William Elliott Le Blanc, esq., of 
New Bridge -st., Black friars. 

At Uckfield, Sussex, aged 26, Ellen Scott, only 
surviving dau. of the Rev. J. Streathfield, incumb. 

At Clapham, Yorkshire, aged 15, Frederic, fifth 
son of the Rer. John Murriner, Vicar of Clapham, 
and Rural Dean. 

Aged 63 , Isaac Carter Curtiss, esq., of Marl- 
borough -place, St. John's- wood. 

Jan. 14. At Upper Holloway, aged 66, Mr. 
Francis Gifford Banner, late of Cripplegate. 

Jan. 15. At Sydney-terraoe, Reading, aged 
79, Anne, relict or William Clarke, esq., formerly 
of Compton, Berks. 

At Albyn-place, Edinburgh, Frances, youngest 
dau. of Maj. Laird, of Strathmartin, N.B. 

At Farnham, Essex, suddenly, aged 64, Elisa- 
beth, wife of John Parris, esq., and youngest dau. 
of John Williamson, esq., who- was Mayor of 
Coventry in the years 1793-4-5, and a very active 
magistrate for that city 22 years. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


{From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


Week ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths Registered. 

Births Registered. 

Under 
20 years 
of Age. 

20 and 
under 40. 

40 and 
under 60. 

60 and 
tinder 80. 

80 and 
upwards 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Dec. 27 . 

487 

142 

179 

187 

46 


749 

723 

1472 

Jan. 3 . 

676 

198 

272 

873 

50 

1497 

1025 

948 

1973 

„ 10 . 

496 

148 

179 

228 

51 

1135 

846 

817 

1663 

» 17 . 

523 

138 

212 

231 

41 

1171 

966 

818 

1784 





PRICE OF CORN. 



Average 'l 

Wheat. 1 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

1 Beans. 1 

Pen. 

of Six V 

s. 

d. \ 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. ] 

i. d. 

Weeks ) 

59 

5 | 

44 3 

23 10 

40 0 

| 42 0 

40 6 

r eek ending \ 
Jan. 17. / 

59 

4 | 

1 45 7 | 

1 23 4 | 

| 40 2 

| 40 5 

| 30 6 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 

Hay, 2 1 10s. to 3 1. 18s.— Straw, 11. 1m. to II. 8s.— Clover, 31. 10s. to 51. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


Beef... 
Mutton 
Veal ... 
Pork ... 
Lamb... 


To gink the Offal — per stone of 81be. 


3s. 8 d. to 5s. 0 d. 
4s. 8 d. to 5s. 8 d. 
4s. 10 d. to 5s. 6d. 
4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Deo. 

Beasts 

Sheep 

Calves 

Pigs 


15. 

4,072 

15,420 

64 

820 


COAL-MARKET, Jam. 23. 

WaBsend, Ac., 18s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts, 14s. 9 d. to 16s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.— Town Tallow, 62s. 6d. P. Y. C., 63s. Od. 

HOPS.— Best Kent, 31. 10s. to 5 1 12s.— Sussex, 31. 0s. to 31. 15s. 

WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb. 17*d. to 18*d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17d. 
Combings, 12d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, bt H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stbakd. 
From Dec. 24 to Jan. 23, 1856, both inclusive. 


Falun 

*4 

(SI 

enhei 

11 

Fs T1 

1 

11 o’clock 2 
Night. 0 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Fair 

!*§ 

aa 

8 o’clock S 
Morning. <T 

fs T1 

i 

fc 

11 o’clock 9 
Night, p 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Dec. 

0 

o 

o 

in. pts. 


Dec, 

0 

o 

0 

in. pts. 


24 

39 

44 

40 

29, 30 

rain, fair 

9 

40 

46 

47 

29, 73 

cldy. hvy. nun 

25 

32 

35 

30 

28, 85 

cloudy, fair 

10 

41 

42 

45 

28,98 

do. rain 

26 

30 

35 

30 

,90 

do. do. snow 

11 

40 

48 

40 

29,26 

do. do. 

27 

29 

84 

29 

29, 24 

do. do. 

12 

33 

42 

37 

,40 

do. fair 

28 

24 

30 

39 

,49 

foggy 

13 

35 

47 

36 

,58 

do. do. 

29 

30 

39 

45 

80, 10 

rain 

14 

33 

34 

31 

30,01 

do. do. 

30 

44 

49 

50 

,15 

do. 

15 

35 

41 

38 

29,90 

snow, rain 

81 

49 

60 

50 

29,87 

fine, cloudy 

16 

35 

46 

38 

30,17 

fair 

J.l 

48 

50 

52 

,72 

cloudy 

17 

35 

47 

45 

,25 

cloudy 

2 

46 

50 

44 

,60 

do. fkir 

18 

45 

50 

45 

,20 

slight m. cldy. 

8 

40 

50 

42 

,67 

heavy rain 

19 

44 

49 

45 

,21 

do. do. 

4 

41 

49 

40 

,42 

cldy. rn. snow 

20 

31 

35 

33 

29,24 

rain, snow 

5 

30 

35 

32 

,87 

do. sleet do. 

21 

35 

38 

37 

, 55 

cloudy 

6 

32 

35 

37 

30, 21 

rain, do. do. 

22 

37 

44 

41 

,34 

do. rain 

7 

35 

37 

33 

,25 

cloudy 

23 

35 

42 

36 

,18 

do. do. 

8 

40 

1 46 

40 

,10 

rain 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 


shut 










21 

21 

2| 






1 pm. 





s 





2 pm. 

2i 





219} 

shut 


2tf 





3 pm. 




220 

220 

220 

221 

220 


2* 

21 






2i 

1 Ttm 

220 

220 

220 

■A 1 IO«A JJUla 


2 pm. 

2 dis. 


Dec. 

and 

Jan. 


24 

25 

26 
27 
29 
80 
31 

J.l 

2 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

19 

20 
21 


Bank 

Stock. 


216 


218 

217} 


218 

2171 

217 

216} 

2171 

217 

2161 


2161 

2171 

217 


217 

2171 

216} 

216 

217} 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


93} 


94 

94} 

94} 

94 

94} 

941 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

941 

94f 

941 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

94 

94 

94 

93} 

93} 

93} 

94 

93} 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


shut 


94 

94} 

94 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 

93} 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


93} 


94} 

94} 

94} 

941 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94 

94 

94} 

94} 

94} 

94 

94 

94} 

94} 

94} 


Ex. Bills. 
£ 1 , 000 . 


1. dig. 2. pm. 


3 pm. 
par 4 pm. 
2. 4 pm. 
2. 5 pm. 
par 4 pm. 
par 3 pm. 
1. 4 pm. 
1. 4 pm. 
par 3 pm. 
par 4 pm. 
1 dis. 

2. dis. 2. pm. 
2. dis. 2. pm. 

1. dis. 2. pm. 

2. dis. 2. pm. 
1. 2 pm. 

2. dis. 2. pm. 

1. 2 pm. 
par 2 pm, 


Ex. Bonds. 
A. £1,000. 


98} 


98} 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITTON MEMORIAL. 

Mr. Urban, — I am glad to find that 
your correspondents, Mr. Markland and 
F. K., advocate a memorial of the late* 
Mr. Britton, though they differ as to tho 
place where such memorial should be set 
up. F. K., happily enough, suggests- that 
the two Wiltshire antiquaries, Aubrey aud 
Britton, should both be commemorated in 
the same church, Kington St. Michael, in 
which parish the former resided, and the 
latter was born. 

Though I partly concur with Mr. Mark- 
land in- objecting to- “ tablets,” it may be 
as well to know what John Aubrey and 
John Britton themselves say respecting 
them 

John Aubrey: — “M.S., Johannis Au- 
brey, de Easton- Piers in Agro Wilton, 
Artfi., Regalia Societatis Sodus, infra situs 
est Obiit — Anno Dni. — iEtaL — . 

“I wo d . desire that this Inscription 
sho d . be a stone of white Mble, about the 
bigness of a royal sheet of paper, scilicet* 
about 2. foot square.” From a fly-leaf of 
Aubrey’s “ Interpretation of ViUare An- 
ylicanum ” in the Ashmolean Museum, 
cited in Britton- s“ Life of Aubrey,” p. 75. 

Very like a tablet ! 

John Britton: — “Aubrey’s volume 
[■“Nat. Hist. of Wilts”] contains much curi- 
ous matter. If I could aflbrd to give £20 
QT £30, I would raise a tablet to his 
memory in the church at Oxford near 
which he was buried. I also wish to do 
something of the tort to intimate that my 
parents, with brothers and sisters, were 
buried in Kington Churchyard, in which 
[parish] I was bom, July 1771. Not one 
of the family or descendants remains there 
to keep up the name, — nor is it known 
there now, but in a piece of land called 
'Britton Field.’” From a private com- 
munication, dated Nov. 21, 1856, and ad- 
dressed to 

Mark Antony Lower, F.S.A. 

Lewetp 


Mr. Urban,— -I t was with much satis- 
faction that I read a letter in your last 
Humber from Mr. Mark land deprecating 
the idea of placing a tablet in Salisbury 
Cathedral to the memory of the late Mr. 
John Britton, and suggesting that a, 
painted window or an altar-screen should 
be made subservient to that purpose. I 
entirely agree with Mr. Markland, and 
perhaps yon will allow me to inform him, 
through you, that at the present time it is 


being debated amongst old Westminsters 
whether the sum of £1700, which has 
been subscribed for the purpose of raising 
some memorial to those of their school- 
fellows who fell in the Russian war, 
should be applied to the erection of a 
monument, or of a painted window, in 
Westminster Abbey. Those subscribers 
who have given their votes in favour of 
the former are in a small majority. But 
as yet, no decision has been arrived at. 
Mr. Markland will, however, be glad to 
bear that, if a monument should be finally 
selected as the more fitting of the two, it 
will not be placed in the Abbey. 

The authorities, I believe* have very 
grogerly refused to admit anything of the 

An old Westminster. 

JW. 12. 

THE LATE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 

Mr. Urban, — I observe that in your 
account of the late Duke of Rutland, you 
state that his. Grace was. Chairman of the 
Grantham Board of Guardians. This was 
not the case. During his life the late 
Earl Brownlow, who was Lord- Lieutenant 
of Lincolnshire, waa chairman, and. then 
Sir William E. Welby, Bart. The Duka 
attended, and that sedulously, as a simple 
guardian for Botteaford. Gw Gw 

Granthomi 

JOAN DE BEAUFORT AND SIR 
H- BROOKE.. 

Mb. Urban,— C an any of yens readers* 
inform me of the time of decease of the 
two following persons P 

1. Joan de Beaufort, (daughter of John 
of Gaunt, and wife of Ralph Neville, first 
earl of Westmoreland). 

2. Sir Henry Brooke (the. fifth, sou. of 
George Brooke, the fourth Lord Cobham). 

This Sir Henry had a daughter, Philippa, 
who married, and suffered a violent death 
from, Walter Calverley, of Calverley, near 
Leeds.— Your** &eu t B. 

It. 


HEABNE’S- tomb. 

In the notioe of Hearse’s Tomb, p. 267, 
it should have been stated that it was 
again “restored by Thomas Hearne Sey- 
mour, of Thame, in 1846,” and is at this 
time, Feb. 1867, in an excellent state of 
preservation. 
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THOMAS HEARNE. 

Leaving London by the 9.49 train, we may reasonably hope to reach 
Oxford soon after Great Tom has sounded the hour of eleven, and ere 
St. Mary’s dial points to the half-hour, we pass it on our way to the far- 
famed Bodleian Library. Mounting the stairs, and on reaching its portals, 
we express a wish to view some of its treasures ; this wish being politely 
acceded to, we are permitted to survey the miles of shelves loaded with 
books, which have been the solace ot Seldens, Lands, and hundreds of 
other great, noble, and learned men : passing numbers of tempting re- 
cesses, we arrive at a tall, narrow closet, the door of which flies open as we 
^proach, and exhibits an array of small pocket volumes, which at first 
sight appear to belong to Murray’s Family Library, but on closer inspec- 
tion are discovered to he volumes of MS., half-bound in vellum, the backs 
neatly inscribed in faded ink with various numbers and dates. 

On opening some of the volumes, we find them filled with the most 
curious extracts, occurrences, and opinions, written in a hand which we 
wish our contributors would adopt, carefully dated and indexed, and are 
one hundred and forty-five in number : they are the pocket-books or diaries 
of Thomas Hearne the antiquary; the earliest date is July 4, 1705, and the 
latest June 4, 1735, six days before his death. Hard by these manuscripts, 
which almost tempt us to stay an extra day in Oxford, that we may obtain 
permission to read and make extracts from them, we discover two portly 
volumes, entitled, “ ReUquue Heamianee : The Remains of Thomas Hearne, 
M.A., of Edmund Hall, being Extracts from his MS. Diaries ; collected, 
with a few Notes, by Philip Bliss, late Fellow of St.John's College, now 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, in the University of Oxford. Printed iot the 
Author, by James Wright, Printer to the University.” Before leaving 
Oxford, we were fortunate enough to secure* and bring away a copy, and 
will now, with the reader's permission, make some few extracts from it, with 
also a few notes from other sources. 

But first a few words respecting the author* He was born in 1678, and 
was the eldest son of George Hearne, parish-clerk of White Waltham, a 
small village in Berks, who, on condition of teaching ten boys, was allowed 
the use of the vicarage-house, by the (we presume) non-resident clergy- 
man. His father taught him reading, and also to write that beautiful hand 

* We say fortunate, for the hook was not published in the ordinary manner, ba t was 
issued to subscribers at two guineas a-eet, and only a small number of Copies Weto 
printed. The demand has been such, that it is, we learn, already eut of print, and at a 
premium: and have seen it marked in Willis and Sotheran’s Catalogue at £2 8s. 
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which we have already admired. Tom was early addicted to a peculiar 
study, which doubtless had considerable influence upon him in after life, 
for almost as soon as he knew the alphabet he was observed to be con- 
tinually poring over the tombstones in the churchyard. This study, 
humble as it was, was soon put an end to by his being compelled to go to 
day labour for a subsistence : but his skill in reading and writing having 
reached the ears of a neighbouring gentleman, Mr. Francis Cherry, he put 
him to school at Bray, about three miles from White Waltham Vicarage, 
from which he walked every morning and returned at night. At school he 
acquitted himself much to the satisfaction of master and patron — indeed, 
so pleased was the latter with Tom's progress, that in 1695 he took him into 
his house, and instructed him as if he had been his own son. Here he 
found another friend in the person of the learned Non-juror Dodwell, who 
occasionally employed him in transcribing some manuscripts. He remained 
for about twelve months under the hospitable roof of Mr. Cherry, who in 
1695 entered his name as a battelar of Edmund Hall ; but he remained in 
Oxford only long enough to be matriculated, returning to Mr. Cherry’s in 
order that he might again go to Bray School till Easter Term, 1696, when 
he took up his abode at Edmund Hall, where he remained till the time of 
his decease, nearly forty years afterwards. 

At Oxford he exhibited the same assiduity as at school, and became a 
great favourite with Dr. Mill, the learned editor of the Greek Testament, 
who occasionally employed him in collating MSS.,-— even sent him to Eton 
to compare a MS. of Tatian and Athenagoras in the college library. His 
next work was transcribing Sir Henry Spelman’s u History and Fate of 
Sacrilege” for the press ; after which he appears to have obtained a recog- 
nised character for ability and learning, as we shortly after find him assist- 
ing Dr. Grabe in some of his learned works. In 1699 he took his B.A. 
degree, and at this time had an offer from Bishop White Kennett of an 
appointment to Maryland, if he would enter into holy orders ; but this he 
declined, for independent of his aversion for orders, he was now privileged ' 
to enter Bodley's Library, where he was to be found from the time it 
opened till the time of closing. This diligence, and the knowledge he had 
of books, brought him under the notice of Dr. Hudson, who in 1701 was 
elected library keeper, and he, with the curators' consent, appointed 
Mr. Heame assistant- keeper. At this time the library was in a state 
of great confusion, but as soon as Heame was settled at his post he began 
to put the books in order, comparing every book with the old catalogue, 
and preparing a new one, which was afterwards printed. He next turned 
his attention to the MSS., and afterwards to the Catalogue of Coins. In 
Act Term, 1703, he took the degree of M.A., and was offered a chap- 
laincy at Christ Church, but he again declined entering into holy orders, 
as he also did on several other occasions when preferment was held 
out to him. 

We now reach the year 1705, when the diary begins. Hearne’s prac- 
tice seems to have been to have one of these little volumes constantly 
in his pocket, and when anything occurred which he considered note- 
worthy, to jot it down : as may be expected, therefore, the volumes pre- 
sent a very curious medley of facts and opinions, many of the latter being 
distorted by the medium through which Heame viewed every object. The 
first entry is : — 

“1706. July 4. Vettius Valens collected his Anthologia from divers old authors 
now lost, which makes it so much more valuable. Dr. Bernard transcribed part of it 
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for Huetius, who promised to print the whole work at Paris : hot what hindered him 
I know not. 

“Mr. William Joyner told me that Mr. Selden writ the Life of Fryer Bacon, but 
he cannot tell me where ’tis now. At the same time he gave large encomiums of 
Mr. Milton, bat denies that he died a Papist.” 

The MS. of Vettius Valens is among Selden’ 8 books in the Bodleian, 
and appears to have formerly belonged to Dr. John Dee. Milton's reli- 
gion forms the subject of another entry : — 

“ 1706. Sept. 16. Dr. Hudson has often enquired of Mr. Joyner, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Milton, whether the said Mr. Milton dyed a papist or no ? To 
which Mr. Joyner constantly replyed, that he was sure he did not. Yet for all this ’tis 
credibly reported that Sir Christopher Milton, his brother, made a judge in king James’s 
reign, declared publickly in company, that his brother died a papist, and had lived in 
that communion for above ten years before. For further satisfaction about this, consult 
a sermon printed by Dr. Binks, now dean of Lichfield, which was preached at the assize 
at Warwick.” 

The curiosity respecting Milton’s religious opinions probably arose from 
his not attending divine service for some years preceding his death hi 
1674. Another subject of curiosity to Hearne and to many others, and 
indeed one which has never been satisfactorily settled, is that of the 
authorship of " The Whole Duty of Man on this we have the following 
long entry : — 

u 1706. Aug. 5. There is come into the publick library the original MS. of The Cancer 
of the Decay of Christian Piety, written by the author of the Whole Duty of Man, 
The donor, Mr. Keble, a bookseller in London, near Temple-bar. Dr. Aldrich, dean of 
Christ Church, has been shewed the book to know whether he could tell the hand. He 
replied, that he was of opinion that ’twas not the author’s own hand, but copyed by Bishop 
Fell with a disguised hand. I have carefully examined it, and find Bishop Fell’s hand 
in several places ; which I know to be his from its being exactly the same with what I 
have seen of his hand before. Particularly in the title-page, The Causer of the Decay 
of Christian Piety is added by him, in room of Duty Lost in Disobedience, which is 
struck out ; there is also struck out A Practical Treatise, written by the Author, and 
for it only added, written by the Author, Indeed, by comparing these hands together, 
they will appear to be the same, by the turn of the letters ; though we cannot from 
hence gather that Bishop Fell was the author. Nor, indeed, do I think he was; 
it seeming rather to have been a dub of learned and pious persons, such as the bishop. 
Dr. Hammond, the Lady Packington, Ac. 

“ Happening to shew Mr. Barnes the MS. copy above mentioned, of the Decay of 
Christian Piety, he presently told me that he had a paper written with Archbishop 
Bancroft’s own hand, which he thought resembled very much the hand of the said book. 
This he brought the next day, and comparing it with the book, we found several letters 
written the same way, the same distance as to lines, Ac. And accordingly we concluded 
that they were done by the same person ; and what confirms this is, that Mr. Barnes 
says, that formerly talking with Dr. Holbeach, master of Eman. ColL (of which 
Archbishop Bancroft had been fellow, and afterwards master,) the Doctor told him, that 
making a visit once to Dr. Bancroft (he thinks) before the Restauration, he happened to 
see some papers written by Dr. Sancroft, which he would take his oath were part of 
what was afterwards printed under the title of The Whole Duty of Man, Nothing 
can he objected against his being the author, if his extraordinary piety, l ea rnin g, 
eloquence, and modesty be considered.” 

Sales of books by auction, and matters connected with the bookselling 
trade, form the subjects of several entries. Spelman’s library would neces- 
sarily be of interest to Hearne, in consequence of his early work on one of 
Bpelman’s MSS. : — 

“ 1709. Nov. 13. On the twenty-seventh instant will be sold by auction, at London, 
the library of the famous Sir Henry Spelman, together with the library of Sir Edmund 
King, M.D. In this collection, besides several curious books in all the faculties, are 
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three score MSS. «f Sir Edmond King’s, and atari two hundred of Sir Henry Spel- 
man's; which MSS. of Sir Henry Spelman are said to be ancient, and most curiously 
written -and embettuhed.” 

In 171 2, upen the death of Mr. Cmhb, Hearne succeeded Inn ns eeemid 
keeper of the Bodleian, retaining also the 'potft of Janitor, a« by keeping 
the keys he was enabled to have free access to the library. This appears to 
have given offenee in acme quarters, bat moat offence was given by a 
preface to Mr. Dodwell’s Dissertation lie Farm* Eqmstri Woe d m an d ia na, 
in which Hearne spoke of Dodwell as one of those conscientious , good men 
who thought it a sin to transfer their allegiance, (“ ex ibis vhis easet probia, 
qui idem, rege per jurameatum datam, violare aefas esae duoerent,”) and 
oaMed bis discourse upon the new oath of fealty and aUegianoe, entrms 
tractatus . Another ground of complaint was, that he said that fair guidem 
mediocris eruditionts had written two books in vindication of DodwefTs 
views, but in order to obtain preferment bad afterwards changed hit 
opinions. The person thus slightingly mentioned was Thomas Milles, 
Vice*Prinripal of Edmund HaH, afterwards Bishop of Waterford, The 
heads of houses suppressed the book, of which Hearne had distributed 
forty- three copies, but afterwards allowed him to dispose of the remainder 
on cancelling the preface and printing a new tide. The order drawn up 
on this occasion is a curiosity, on aooount of tba blunders it contains. After 
reciting the title of the work, it proceeds : — 

* Printed without leave in sdhieh there are several off e n si ve e mp re smo ns, be setpprwsed; 
ami the eaid Mr. Hearne is hereby forb id de n to seu or mag e t hs r m ii* deeper* or die* 
po* of the eaid Book under the Penalty qf the Stated*** 

He, however, would not retract what had been said. 

Hearne was strongly attached to the Stuart family, and very few pages 
of his diary can we turn over without finding some reference to them or 
their opponents : of the reigning family be always spoke in the most con- 
temptuous manner, and must have chuckled to himself at the opportunity 
for making such an entry as the following : — 

« 1729. Nov. 1. The present dntchew of Brunswick, commonly call'd queen Caroline, 
is a very proud woman, and pretends to great subtlety and cunning. She drinks aa 
hard, that her spirit* are continually inlaw’d, and she is often drank. This last ramm er 
she went away from Orkney-house, near Maidenhead (at w h ich dm had dined), so tfcmak 
that she spew'd m the coach ail her journey as she went along, a thing much noted.” 

As Hearne made no secret of his opinions, and they were at variance 
with those of the “ dons" of his day, he contrived to make a considerable 
number of enemies ; for although elected “ Ajrchi t vpographus” and supe- 
rior beadle, by a large majority over his competitor Mr. Terry, the numbers 
being 179 to 78, the Vice-chancellor put a common printer into his nlace, 
and Dr. Hudson complained to the visitors that the office of under-libra- 
rian and beadle were inconsistent : upon this, Hearne resigned the latter* 
Dr. Hudson, not satisfied, had new keys made to the doom of the library, 
so that Hearne could not get m as heretofore, but he continued to act as 
librarian whenever he had the opportunity till Jan. 23, 1716, when be 
deflated, on account of his unwillingness to take the oaths appointed by 
act of Parliament to be taken by all office-holders, under a penalty of £500* 
Qf the proceedings attending his expulsion from the library, we have the 
following account in a letter which he addressed to his friend Mr. Raw- 
linson : — 

“On Friday, March 2d. last, (1716,) the Visitors of the Bbrary met, being called to* 
gather by Hr. Hudson, who had declared almost a year before that I should be turned 
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on! of both my pkoes, Mid at the same time spoke hi very indecent hmgusge. This 
Meeting was» 1 ^ 0 % abomi me* There wewt only five of the eight (for eight is the 
whole number) there* viz. Dr. Barow, Vice-Chan©., Dr. Chtvering, Reg. Prof, of Hebr., 
Dr. Terry, Reg. Prof, of Or., Dr. Bouchier, Reg. Prof, of Law, and Hr. Dod the junior 
Proctor. They met in the study of the library gallery, which study belongs to the 
uuder-fibrarian* though Dr. Hudson had hindered me the use of it for some time. I was 
writing, out the old' monuments upon the wall opposite to the* study. After sente time 
they sent for me, and the Vice-Chancellor told me that I had p rin ted Bowse* without 
leave, an dT Dr. Bbuchier said that the MSS. of the library ought not to he transcribed. 
I said that I had dbne nothing against statute. The Vroe-Chancellor said that 2 had 
reflected in my pre&ce to Bowse, in pan. ix. (though this objection was not mentioned 
when 1 was before, him a day or two before, when the ob j ect i ons were started* at a 
meeting of the press) upon the University's not keeping up the exercise. IF it be a 
reflexion, I am sure it is too true. After -several warm words from the V-Ch. though 
I behaved myself very coolly, he told me Dr. Hudson had complained that I had not 
done the duty for some time of the hypo-bibUotheearvus, and that, therefore, another 
must be. pot in, and that they would make an order for it. I gave him my reasons why 
I did not act, viz. first,, because I was excluded by Dr. Hudson (though I neither had 
resigned nor intended it), new keys, different from mine, being- made by him. 2d!y^ 
Because I had not taken the oaths, and so oould not act, unless I would hazard the 
danger of forfeiting, five hundred Ufcu, and of incurring other penalties. I desired than 
to express these reasons in their order, if they thought fit to make any. But this the 
Vice-Chanc. denied,, and said they would only insist upon my neglect of duty. I was 
desired to withdraw* and after a long hour (all which time I spent opposite to the study 
in writing out the old monuments) I was called in again. The V-Ch. told me they had 
allowed me till Lady-Day, and that they had made an order that if after that time there 
waa any complaint of' neglect* Dr. Hudson should be at liberty of putting in. a proper 
person to act into my roam. I told them, that I could not act for the reasons before 
mentioned, and I desired to have a copy of the order. This was also denied. But at 
Bat the Vice-Chane. shewed it at a distance. “Fray? said I, * Mr. V-Ch., let me have 
it in my hand s. I am short-sighted, and I cannot see at a distance? This he denied. 

* Then/ said I, « X will use my glass.;* which when L spoke of he vouchsafed to let me 
Bane it in my hands, and I read it aloud just as it was writ (by Dr. Hudson, who was* 
employed to pen it), there being false, spellings in it, particularly agreed for agreed. 
Towards the bottom there was upder library keeper, and so 1 read it, at whim the 
Vioe-Chane.. was in a passion and took the book out of my hands. They were all 
amazed at this word upder, because that may be understood of the upper as well' as of 
the under library keeper. I deeired the bosk again to make an end of my reading. At. 
last it was delivered to me, and then I read out aloud as before, and pronounced it as 
writtea*. upder library keeper, at which the V-Chi was in* a passion again,, and said, 
among; other things, * I mill send yon to the castle,. /brail yon are <* Muster 0 / 
Arte. We do not come hither to be drolled at* , 1 omitt several merry particulars. I. 
was dismissed at last, and they broke up and went away. They all set their hands to 
H udso n' s iB^pelt reeord; of which before I went I desired a copy* alledging that my 
mommy was bad and that 1 oeuld not otherwise observe it. But thU-wa» absolutely 
denied. Lady- Day being come. Dr* Hudson, without any regard to the order, (by* 
virtue of whioh I should have had another admonition, as I remember,) put Mr. Fletcher 
of Queen's* into my place* I have resigned nothing* but must submit to everything 
without any stir in the aflfcm By the by, Dr. Hudssu being married, ianot a statutable 
HMsiisuj ussiiSgs ie ex press against statute; and 1 though Sir Thomas Bodto, with 
great unwillingness, gave way to Dr* James? manage} yet he d seta red it should be no* 
ppeeedeut for the future/* 

From this time Hearaer was denied all access to the library; and* 
even refused the privileges of a student : upon which Be retired bo Edmond 
lfall, solacing him self with: such books and' manuscripts as he bad accu- 
mulated or could procure from his friends. Some of these he transcribed' 


h J b h a mm m Boose AmUqmmm. Warmoeuus Butorin Burn* AngUm, e< Cad * Jf & im 

Bibliotheca JBodL descripsi, notieoue et iodise adomans. Aocedit Joanis Lalamdi, 
Afitiquarii Neenia, in. mortem Henrtci Duddelegi Eqpitis ; et« prqfigitur Testimonium 
de_ JOtUmda amplum Sfprceclarwm, hactenns ineditum. Oicon. e Theatro Sheld: 1716. 

t?o. 
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or prepared for the press, and published, printing as many as were sub- 
scribed for. Ross or Rowse, already referred to, was one that he published 
while at the Bodleian. The following is a list of some of the prices charged 
by him: — 


Dodwell de Parma. 1713. 

Leland’s Collectanea. 6 vols. 1715. 156 printed 
Leland’s Itinerary. 6 vols. v. y. . 

Rossi Historia. 1716. Only 60 printed . 

T. Living* Foro Jnliensis. 1716. (L p. 106s.) 
Aluredus Beverlacensis. 1717. (52s. 6d.) 

Roper’s Life of More. 1716. 148 printed 
Camden’s Elizabeth. 1717. (63s.) 

Gulielmi Neubrigiensis. 1719. (63s.) . 

Thom® Sprotti Chronica. 1719. (12s.) . 

Collection of Curious Discourses. 1720. . 

Text us Roffensis. 1720. (L p. 84s.) • 

Robert of Avesbury. 1720. (1. p. 84s.) . 

Joannis de Fordun. 5 vols. 1722. (L p. 240s.) 
Antiquities of Glastonbury. 1722. 

Hemingi Chartularium. 2 vols. 1723. (L p. 168s.) 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle. 2 vols. 1724. 
Peter LangtofVs Chronicle. 2 vols. 1724. 

John of Glastonbury. 2 vols. 1726. 

Adamo de Domesham. 2 vols. 1727. (1. p. 105s.) 
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These works, however, soon became very scarce, and fetched high prices. 
Messrs. Payne and Foss, in their catalogue for 1830, mark nearly a com- 
plete set at the prices between brackets, but even so early as 1714 we find 
this entry in the Diary : — 

“ 1714. April 30. Memorandum. That whereas my edition of Leland’s Itinerary, in 
9 vols., was sold to subscribers for 37 shillings the small paper, and 45 shillings the 
large paper, they now go at a prodigious price, viz. at 10 or 12 guineas. Mr. Clements, 
bookseller in Oxford, bought Mr. Hinton of Corpus’s copy (he being a subscriber for 
large paper) for five guineas, and immediately sold it to another bookseller in London 
for eight guineas, who gave him many thanks for his bargain, it being said that he was 
to have twelve guineas of another for them.” 


Having so much to do with paper and print, he naturally felt some in- 
terest in the prices of books, and accordingly we find such entries as the 
following : — 

“ 1707-8. March 20. The printers say they had eighteen shillings a sheet for oom- 

S Lord Clarendon’s History. They had fifteen shillings per sheet for composing 
i Epistles. Sixteen shillings for Livy per sheet. Mr. Thorpe g*ve but ten pence 
ndred for working off his plates to Schutzer. The printers say Dr. Mill paid ten 
shillings per sheet for composing the text and notes at bottom of the New Testament. 
Bennett paid twelve shillings per sheet for composing Thucydides. Mr. Sugg’s book 
called Qoliah, he paid but thirteen shillings composing, and all other things belonging 
to the press, and for paper seven shillings per ream. 

“ 1729. May 21. Rymer’s Fasdera are reprinted by Jacob Tonaon, at 50 libs, a set, 
and yet he hath printed five hundred copies. There were but two hundred printed for 
tale of the former impression, besides what was reserved for the government for pre- 
sents, and they were sold at 40 shills, a volume ; and the whole (there being seventeen 
volumes) came to 34 pounds. Mr. George Holmes, of the Tower, had the care of this 
new ed., and found considerable mistakes in the transcripts.” 

Of booksellers Heame had a very poor opinion, and amongst others men- 
tions Crouch, who appears to have been the Catnach of bus day, and the 
notorious Curll. Of the latter we find two entries : — 


" Nov. 20. There is one Nathaniel Crowch, a bookseller, living in London, who hath 
printed many books in octavo, under the name of Richard Burton, and sometimes R. B. 
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(and some call him Robert Burton) ; but he is really the collector of the books himself 
they being stolen from other books, and he puts the name of Burton to them, because 
his mother’s name is Burton. 

“ 1716-17. There are just published some posthumous things of Dr. South, in 8vo. 
They are printed by one Edm. Curl, an errant knave. This Curl was lately whipped 
by die Westminster school-boys, for printing the speech that one of the school-boys 
made upon the funeral of Dr. South. 

* 1725. Dec. 9. London, Nov . 80. (Tuesd) This day Mr. Curl, the bookseller, was 
found guilty in the King's Bench court of two indictments, for printing obscene pam- 
phlets. (Northampton Mercury for Monday, Dec. 6, 1725.) N.B. Inis is that vil- 
lain Curl that was so severely whipt some years since, for his rogueries, in Westmin- 
ster School, by the schoolboys of that place.” 


Nor had he a better opinion of some authors. Of Bishop White Ken- 
nett he says, “ Indeed this I know full well, that the best of all his stock of 
antiquities is nothing but the gleaning of Dr. Hutton’s papers.” And of 
Stukeley : — 

“1724. Sept. 10. Yesterday in the afternoon, called upon me William Stukeley, 
doctor of phynck, whom 1 had never seen before. He told me he is about printing a 
little folio book about curiosities. It is to be intitled Itinerarium Ouriosum : Centuria 
prima. Or, An Account of the Antiquities in Nature or Art , observed in Travels 
through Great Britain . illustrated with one hundred folio prints in copper. He told 
me he designed other centuries. This Dr. Stukely is a mighty conoeited man, and it is 
observed by all I talked with, that what he does hath no manner of likeness to the ori- 
ginals. He goes all by fancy. Hence his cut of Waltham Cross is not one bit like it, 
whereas that done by my late learned friend John Bridges, esq., is exact. Nor, indeed, 
is the print of Old Verulam, that he hath given, anything but meer fancy. In short, 
as he addicts himself to fancy altogether, what he does must have no regard among 
judicious and truly ingenious men. He told me he had been at Thame, thinking it was 
a Roman city. Good God ! this is nothing but idle dreaming. How is it possible to 
think at this rate t Had he said Heddington had been a Roman city, any one of reason 
would rather have believed him, there being a bit of Roman way passing there. He 
said his work was to consist of everething that was curious, whether Roman, Grecian, 
Egyptian, Norman ; and what not r He said he should have in it monasteries, and 
other religious houses, as occasion offered. He pretended to have discovered a Roman 
amphitheatre at Silchester, a draught of the walls whereof he shewed mo. This is 
again fancy. I have been at Silchester. There is nothing like it. The Doctor told 
me he had never been in Oxford but once before, and that was fifteen years agoe. Tho’ 
he be a physician, yet I am informed he knows very little or nothing of the matter.” 


Of others we have such entries as the following : — 

“ 1718. The Earl of Southampton went into a shop and enquired of the bookseller for 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” Mr. Burton sate in a corner of the shop at that 
time. Says the bookseller, My lord, if you please, I can shew you the author. He did 
to. Mr. Burton, says the earl, your servant ; — Mr. Southampton, says Mr. Burton, 
pour servant, and away he went 

“ 1716. Oct 6. The famous Dr. Hammond was a red-haired man. He was the first 
man in England that had copy-money. He was paid such a sum of money (I know 
not how much) by Mr. Royston, the king's printer, for his Annotations on the New 
Tertament. 

** 1728. April 7. I heard Mr. Bagford (some time before he dyed) say, that he walked 
once into the country on purpose to see the study of John Banyan. When he came, 
John received him very civilly and courteously, but his study consisted only of a Bible 
and a parcell of books (the Pilgrim* s Progress chiefly) written by himself, all lying on 
a shelf or shelves. 

“July 18. Mr. Alexander Pope, the poet’s father, was a poor ignorant man, a tanner, 
at Binfldd, in Berks. This Mr. Alex. Pope had a little house there, that he had from 
his father, but hath now sold it to one Mr. Tanner, an honest man. This Alexander Pope, 
tho’ he be an English poet, yet he is but an indifferent scholar, mean at Latin, and can 
haandly read Greek. He is a very ill-natured man, and covetous, and excessively proud. 

“ 1729-80. Jan. 8. In Sept, last died the celebrated Sir Richard Steel, Knt., a man 
that some years ago made a great noise on account of a paper called the Spectator, 
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which came out a great while together, and have been since reprinted together in 
many volumes ; but the best of these Spectator* were done by Mr. Addison.” 

Burnet's “ History of his Own Times" appears to have excited more 
attention when it appeared than even did Mr. Macaulay’s “ Romance" in 
the present century 

“ April 9. Burnet’s second romance (so his History of hit Chon Time is justly stfled) 
was published about 7 weeks since. It comes down to the treaty of Utrecht, and by 
what I hear from several, (for I have not read it myself,) is much of a piece with the 
former, tho* others say there is less scandal in it. It is said the political characters 
were given him by the author of a book which I have formerly mention’d, now in the 
catalogue that is printed of Thos. Rawlinson’s MSS. But it seems the MS. of that hook 
was imperfect, and there is a perfect one in Rawlinson’s collection. But whether Bur- 
nett hath these characters from that book, I leave it to such as think it worth while to 
compare both. Burnett must have been the greatest of villains in writing such libels 
or romances, in order to poison future and present ages. For tho* honest wise men will 
rightly judge of such performances, and be by no means byaas’d by them, yet they bear 
no proportion to others who will be sway’d by such books, and will greedily imbibe the 
principles in them, and instill them in their children and dependents. 

“ 1784. March 19. Learning is sunk so very low, that I am most certainly inform’d 
that nothing is now hardly read but Burnett’s romance or libel, call’d by him the 
History of His own Times . ’Tig read by men, women, and children. Indeed, it is the 
common table-book for ladies as well as gentlemen, especially such as are friends to the 
revolution scheme.” 

Hearne went on printing his books, sometimes quarrelling with the Dele- 
gates of the Press for refusing to print them, at other times grumbling 
at Burghers the engraver : — 

“ I have had some thoughts of having a title-page engraved for Cambden’s Bis., 
as I did for Roper,” he writes to his friend Rawlinson, “ I would have it done in my 
chamber for fear it should be made publick by the engraver. Burghers did that for 
Roper in my own chamber, and by that means no copies could be disposed of but what 
came from me. But Burghers renises to do anything in my own chamber, but says he 
must have it home. It may be some head of a house or other hath advised him. But 
indeed I do not trust this Dutchman with anything in his own lodging, he having 
formerly plaid me a trick.” 

The following entry occurs towards the end of the Diary : — 

“1726-7. Jan. 10. — Yesterday morning died old Mr. Michael Burghers, of St. Peter’s 
parish in the East, Oxford. He was born at Amsterdam in Holland, and being an en- 
graver, when young he came into England, and after some time settling in Oxford, he 
worked as a journeyman to Mr. David Loggan, the university engraver. Upon 
Loggan’s death Burghers himself was made university engraver. He was looked upon 
as the best general engraver in England, and had always till very lately, within these 
two or three years, a vast deal of business, so that being withal a very industrious man, 
he got a vast deal of money, and purchased a pretty estate in Oxford. His wife hath 
been dead several years. His only daughter (and I think only child now living) is tho 
wife of one Welman, a barber in St. Peter's parish. The old man was so foolish as to 
make all he had over to them some time ago, whereupon they wanted to be rid of 
him, and for some time they kept him a prisoner in his own house ; for he and they 
lived all together in a house of his by East-gate j and gave out one while that he was 
gone to Holland, and another that he was at Hackbourne in Berks, where his son-in- 
law Welman hath some estate, and all this that he might not come out to paj 
his debts. For they having got all, the old man was reduced so as to borrow money, 
and run in debt other ways. It is true, the old man was, in many respects, a great 
villain, and a very debauched person. Yet * for all that, they should have taken 
all possible care of him, and not have starved him as they did. Had he had the oom- 
forts of life, he might have held out (as all think) ten or a dosen years longer, and yet 
was about fourscore when he died. He was a very strong man, and had a vast stomack. 
He was struck with a palsy a few days before he died, which if it had been known to 
physicians and apothecaries in good time, they might (as I am well assured) in all pro- 
bability have recovered him so as he might have held out a good while longer, but, it 
seems, they thought their father had lived too long already.” 
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We find some entries of “ Antiquity Hall/* an alehouse near Rewley, where 
Tom Heame and his friends occasionally “ refreshed” themselves; and here 
occurred the famous accident which caused ftom so much annoyance. 
According to the account given by the learned author of the “ Companion 
to the Guide/’ Tom and his companion were sitting in the kitchen, which 
was neatly paved with sheep's trotters arranged in various compartments : — 

“ After one pipe, Mr. Heame with bis usual gravity and sobriety proposed to depart ; 
but bis friend, who was inclined to cqjoy more of his company, artfully obsei-ved, that 
the floor on which they were then sitting was no less than an original teeselated 
Homo* pa ve ment. Out of respect to classic ground, and on recollection that the 
StmtuflM Roman pavement, on which he had just published a dissertation, was dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, our antiquary cheerfully complied : an enthusiastic transport seized 
his imagination ; he fell on his knees and kissed the sacred earth ; on which, in a few 
hours, and after a few tankards, by a sort of sympathetic attraction he was obliged to 
repose for some part of the evening. His friend was probably in the same condition ; 
but two printers accidentally coming in, conducted Mr. He&rne betwixt them to 
Edmund Hall with much state and solemnity.” 

“ Antiquity Hall,” Dr. Bliss informs us, no longer exists ; it stood near 
the* present station of the North Western Railway in Oxford, and was 
only pulled down within these few years. 

Sturdy and uncompromising as was Tom, he in the year 1735 found an 
opponent from whom he could obtain no release. The last date entered in 
Ins Diary is June 4, and on the 1 Oth of the same month he died. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Peter-in-the-East, where his tomb may 
still be seen. It was repaired in 1754, and again in 1820. After his death 
a sera exceeding a thousand pounds was discovered in his rooms : his MSS., 
which had been left to Mr. Bedford, were sold by that gentleman to Dr. 
Rawlinson for £100, and by him bequeathed to the Bodleian, with an in- 
junction that they should not be opened to the public till seven years after 
his decease. This happened in 1755. His printed books were sold to 
Osborne, who in Feb. 1756 sent out “ A Catalogue of the valuable library 
of that great Antiquarian Mr. Tho. Hearne of Oxford, and of another gen- 
tleman of note, consisting of a great variety of uncommon books, and scarce 
ever to be met withal.” Prefixed is a small portrait of Hearne, with the 
well-known epigram : — 

"Pox on't, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 

Whatever 1 forget you learn.” 


We most not omit to mention the curious history of these volumes, they 
were commenced and partly printed in 181 7» but were laid aside in conse* 
quence of other engagements, and only resumed in 1856. Dr. Bliss fur- 
nishes an amusing proof of the correctness of this statement, by referring 
to a note of his own, appended to an entry of Heame’s, upon the keeper 
of the Ashroolean Museum having started Jan. 30, 1725, for London, by 
•• Haynes’s flying coach,*' upon which the editor remarks : — 


" There is nothing in which we have obtained a more decisive advantage over our pre- 
decessors than in the expedition and convenience with which we now travel. At the 
present time we are conveyed from Oxford to London with ease and safety in somewhat 
less than seven hours, a journey performed not quite a century since in two days. The 
coach from Michaelmas to Lady-day started at four o’clock in the morning, and was to 
reach Oxford in the evening of the second day. During the summer half-year, they 
ran only then three days a week, leaving Oxford and London at nine o’ clock, and per- 
forming the distance in one day only. The same improvement manifests itself in every 
species of public conveyance. In 1707 the only regular carriage between Oxford and 
Bath was by carrier once a fortnight $ the same to Bir min g h a m and to Reading; 
to Shrew s b u ry once a month j to Exeter once in five weeks; and to Westmoreland 
thrice a year.” (p. 558). 
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BUCKLER'S CHURCHES OF ESSEX*. 


This unassuming work is creditable to the taste of the author and artist, 
and to the spirit of the proprietor. Such contributions to the stock of our 
topographical literature are deserving of all encouragement. Essex is not 
a rich country for churches, and those selected are not remarkable for their 
size, their beauty, or their antiquity ; but they have nearly all some pecu- 
liarity of plan or arrangement, which makes them interesting to the archi- 
tectural antiquary. Several have the round east end, or apse, which is not 
generally a common feature in England ; others are remarkable for their 
materials, and several for good woodwork. The drawings are for the most 
part carefully executed, and neatly transferred by the engraver — in outline 
only — either on stone, as pen-and-ink sketches, or on wood, — still in out- 
line ; so that no needless expense is incurred in elaborate engravings. 
The carefully measured ground-plans are a valuable feature in the work. 
Altogether it is a useful companion to the more expensive works on the 
Churches of Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, &c. : and by degrees we may hope to obtain a tolerably complete 
series of illustrations of the architectural topography of England. The 
historical portion of the work is also carefully compiled, though not from 
any very recondite sources. The historical notices of Colchester afford 
a favourable specimen of the work : — 


“ The churches of Colchester present 
more or less a ruined appearance : upon 
a cessation of the disturbances, and the 
disastrous siege of the Parliamentarians 
in 1648, some were plainly repaired, and 
others hastily patched up for the renewal 
of worship. * Roman bricks* appear in 
most of them. In the original composi- 
tion of the walls, and their reparation in 
the seventeenth century, such various ma- 
terials were used as to render them worthy 
of interest in this respect. The Roman 
bricks — with which the locality must have 
abounded — from their size and shape pre- 
sented suitable materials to sustain the 
angles of the rubble walls, and formed an 
admirable substitute for stone. 

“ Brick is found in the construction of 
most of the churches of Essex, but few 
towns ftirnish so many examples of ancient 
buildings where it is so extensively used 
as Colchester. This may be owing pro- 
bably to the great antiquity of its founda- 
tion, and its magnitude as a Roman station. 
Here was. the accumulation of an immense 
m ass of building materials, made mostly, 
perhaps, in time of war, when it was more 
desirable to depend upon the natural re- 
sources of the soil, rather than incur the 
extraordinary difficulties of procuring stone 
from a distance.*' — (p. 131.) 


“ The Normans proved themselves as 
perfect masters of the art of building as 
the Romans had been before them, ana at 
Colchester availed themselves of the Ro- 
man work and materials with as much 
freedom and ability as their countrymen 
did simultaneously at St. Alban's. In pro- 
cess of time the Norman buildings them- 
selves were altered, to keep pace with the 
ever-varying taste, or to meet the in- 
creasing wants, of succeeding generations ; 
the same materials were again remodelled, 
and in like manner, so long as the stone 
and the brick endure, they will be capable 
of similar re-adaptation. 

“ Dr. Duncan made a careful survey of 
the Roman remains at Colchester, and 
communicated the result of his interesting 
investigations to the Essex Archeological 
Society. The Colchester bricks, according 
to this authority, vary considerably in size 
and thickness; while at Verulara they 
were * mostly of one size, namely, 16 12 

-f- lk inches. They vary in shape and 
durability in proportion to their exposure 
to the fire in the process of burning. 
Many are vitrified and warped by exces- 
sive neat : few have yielded to the action 
of the weather. Their texture is dose 
and fine, and the hardness such that they 
seem as durable as the flint with which 


• " Twenty-two of the Churches of Essex architecturally Described and Illustrated. 
By George Buckler." (London : Bell & Daldy. Royal 8vo.) 
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they have been so admirably combined in 
the walls : they are mostly of a deep red 
colour.’ 

“ Thin bricks were manufactured for 
several centuries, and from very early 
periods, in districts where there is no 
stone and the subsoil is tough clay. Those 
in the staircase at Fyfield Church are 
Norman, and shaped for the purpose: 
many other examples, apart from Roman 
remains, may have been made in like 
manner. Indeed, it is difficult to draw 
a line between the different dates and 
fashions of bricks, until a marked distinc- 
tion in their size was established in the fif- 
teenth century. * I am not aware,’ writes 
An Architectural Antiquary to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, September, 1833, 
* that brick, as an essential material in 


the composition of buildings, was in com- 
mon use in England till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and I am for from thinking that the 
art of manufacturing it was entirely laid 
aside at any period. It enters partially 
into the composition of some Norman 
churches remote from Roman roads and 
stations, and is frequently seen in the 
buildings of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. . . . The art of shaping bricks 
after any pattern was frequently practised, 
and might have been invented in the fif- 
teenth century, but Roman bricks did not 
admit of many forms, nor does it appear 
that the arches of Roman architecture 
were of another or better construction 
than those in the Norman abbey of St. Al- 
ban’s.’ (pp. 132 — 134.) 


Mr. Buckler seems to have overlooked Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, 
built entirely of brick, of the Flemish, form, in the thirteenth century, of 
which he will find engravings in Turner's “ Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages.” 


St. Martin’s Church, Colchesteb. 


“This church, between two streets, 
north of the middle row, and west of the 
Castle, has a large proportion of * Roman 
brick’ in its construction, and although 
no part of the present edifice dates farther 
back than the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it is highly probable that it oc- 
cupies the site of an earlier structure. 

" In support of this opinion are, — 1. An 
early English ridged grave-stone, with a 
cross and trefoil terminations, brought to 
light a few years since, while excavating a 
grave in the chancel. 2. The remains of 
several Purbeck grave-stones, now in the 
floor of the porch. 3. The miscellaneous 
materials of which the walls are com- 
posed.” — (p. 121.) 

“ In the fifteenth century the chancel 
assumed, perhaps, a more ornamental cha- 
racter ; the arch was rebuilt in the ‘ Per- 
pendicular’ style, windows of that age were 
inserted in the walls, and a magnificent 
wooden roof added, which in its turn was 
shut out by a lath and plaster ceiling. 
Some idea of the grandeur of this roof may 
be formed by what remains : the central 
portion of its length is carried upon a 
noble truss or principal, with king-posts 
and struts.” — (p. 122.) 

“ The tie-beam and the wall-plates are 
richly moulded and embattled ; the former 
is a naturally curved piece of timber, of 
dimensions, and supported by a bold 
This arch is carried from the ground 
upon solid wooden jambs against the walls ; 
they measure fourteen inches by seven. 


and are moulded like the arch : the plinths 
of these jambs are defoced, the lower part 
to the height of two feet six is boxed in. 
Six feet eight inches from the floor are the 
remains of a beam which has been care- 
fully cut off ; it may have been the rood- 
beam. The spandrels of the arch are large, 
and filled with open tracery of fine design. 
The rafters (visible here and there through 
the ceiling) appear to be arched and 
moulded ribs, twenty-one inches apart: 
they spring from moulded corbels which 
overhang the wall-plate, but are thirty- 
two inches above it; and corresponding 
with the corbels, at the top of each rib, is 
a carved boss. The altar-rail, under this 
arch, marks to this day an ancient division 
of the sanctuary from the choir. 

“ Particular allusion is made to this ar- 
rangement in the ‘ History of St. Alban’s 
Abbey.’ 'In every great church served 
by a quire a screen of lighter construction 
parted off the sanctuary at the extremity 
of the stalls. A solitary instance of the 
kind has been allowed to remain in perfect 
preservation in St. David’s Cathedral. The 
fragments of screens in a similar position 
are occasionally to be seen in the larger 
parish churches ; and it will not foil to b© 
observed that the subdivision referred to, 
without tbe distinction of a sereen, is 
faintly indicated in the chancels of the 
smaller churches, the sanctuary in these 
instances being eastward of that portion 
occupied by the chancel seats.’ ” — (p. 
123, 4.) 
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These instances afford a valuable confirmation of the view recently taken 
by Mr. Parker at the Society of Antiquaries, that the sanctuary, or holy 
place, in ancient times comprised only the space round the altar, or the 
altar-platform, corresponding exactly with the space enclosed within the 
altar-rails in the English Church, and did not include the whole of the 
chancel, as some modern writers have assumed. Essex was rather a strong* 
hold of the Puritans, and we have, accordingly, several vestiges of their 
handiwork, amongst the most interesting of which are perhaps their 
favourite hour-glass-stands: some of these appear to he of earlier date, 
hut their use was much increased at that period. In South Ockenden 
Church — 

" Much that is interesting of this late trusses supporting the four tie-beams of 
period is in this church ; for example, the the roof, and the elaborately moulded and 
boldly executed open spandrels and carved mitred pulpit and sounding-board, with 
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grotesque panels and figures familiar in 
Elizabethan designs ; the ‘ merchants’ 
mark/ and the initials W B 1660, on the 
latter, suggest that it was the gift of a 
wealthy merchant of that period. On the 
left hand of the preacher is fixed an orna- 
mental iron stand, made to bold the hour- 


glass used in Puritan times. When the 
pulpit was erected, it wasfound necessary 
to shut out the entrance* to the ancient 
and carefully built stone staircase in the 
south buttress ; the stairs, two feet in 
width, led to the rood-loft and to the 
parapets of the roof. It being expedient 



Ockenden Church, 


Iflftatastonc Church. 

HOUR-GLA8E -STANDS. 


to retain this way for workmen to gain 
access to the gutters, a panel at one end of 
the reading-desk fa used as an entrance : 
the old door at the foot of the stairs re- 
mains upon its plain hinges; 'and on the 
right hand, recessed in the south wall, is 
a small piscina, fifteen inches by right, 
and three feet three from the floor.” — 
(pp. 42, 48.) 

“ WflKngale fa the only instance in this 
county in which there are two churches 
in the same yard; an irregular piece of 
ground, hut nearly equally divided be- 
tween the parishes. An ancient foot-path 
across the yard was generally supposed 
to be the division, hut no other marks of 
boundary remaining, a row of trees has 
lately been nUufcjd to define the line. 
The west walls of the two churches are 
on a line with each other : the buildings 
are one hundred and fifty feet apart. 
Other examples of two churches in the 
same yard occur at Coventry, in Warwick- 
shire; Evesham, Worcestershire; Great 
Melton, Snoring, and Reeph&m, in Nor- 
folk ; Swaffbam Prior in Cambridgeshire ; 


Bury St. Edmond's and Trimley in Suf- 
folk.”— (p. 146.) 

“ Willingale Spain fa the southern and 
more ancient of the two churches. It 
comprises nave and chancel in the ‘ Early 
English’ lancet style of the reign of Henry 
the Third : it has undergone extensive al- 
terations, but the original fabric still re- 
mains. The walls are built with rubble 
materials, some of which it fa possible may 
be * Roman bricks,’ and supposed to have 
been brought from a ruin in the neigh- 
bourhood, but no Roman building nearer 
than Writtle fa quoted. This opinion may 
have arisen from the kind of bricks that 
are visible on the north side of the nave.” 

— (p. 161.) 

“ Willingale Doe fa a structure in the 
* Decorated’ style of architecture of Ed- 
ward the Third’s period, and consists of 
chancel, nave, south porch, and west tower. 
Some of its ancient features remain, but it 
has undergone such considerable altera- 
tions as almost to deprive it of its anti- 
quarian interest.” — (p. 165.) 
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TABLE-TALK. 

At one of Charles Lamb’s delightful Wednesday-night parties the con- 
versation once fell “ on persons one would wish to have seen.” A conver- 
sation, closely allied to that in subject, might be agreeably maintained on 
persons one would wish to have heard — to have heard, not formally, and in 
full-dress, as we do in a manner hear them in their writings, but in the easy 
familiarity of habitual table-talk. Every student of literature, looking re- 
verently back to the memorable men who have awakened thought and the 
love of knowledge in his own mind, recalls many whose names he would 
eagerly inscribe amongst the number. Part of the gratification which 
would be anticipated from such a privilege might be, no doubt, attributable 
to circumstances altogether independent of the weight and value of the les- 
sons to be listened to, but the most of it would be just as certainly asso- 
ciated with the substantial treasures of instruction to be gathered from the 
teacher’s lips. The feeling would be that which moved Coleridge to ex- 
claim, “ O ! to have been with Selden over his glass of wine, making 
every accident an outlet and a vehicle of wisdom.” And it has been, pro- 
bably, from a recognition of the frequency and strength of this feeling, and 
a disposition to provide for it as far as possible, that such collections of the 
sayings of departed worthies as we have at present to rejoice in, have 
been made. 

Our own literature has not been eminently rich in publications of this 
kind. For a long time we had comparatively nothing to put in competi- 
tion with the affluence of other nations but Selden, of which, indeed; John- 
son said that it was better than any of the French. Johnson’s own table- 
talk, which Boswell had so well preserved, made an immense and invaluable 
addition to that scanty store. But it did more than this ; it set a fashion 
in biography which has flourished ever since ; — a fashion which made a 
man’s conversation, inasmuch as it was worth reporting, and might be re- 
ported with propriety, a part of the materials by which he was to be ade- 
quately made known to those whom the biographer addressed. From this 
fruitful source, independently of an increasing number of special collections 
of table-talk, we are getting to a fair prospect of rivalling our neighbours in 
their wealth. We have already advanced far beyond the poverty which 
should occasion discontentedness or shame. 

Of the three celebrated collections of “ Table-Talk” which are now before 
us, only two are native English. But the great Reformer’s conversations, 
by their solidity and strength, make good a claim to kindred and compa- 
nionship with those of Selden and of Coleridge. In the peculiar aspect 
under which we are now to consider them, it would be impossible to find a 
fitter trio of great men. Stately, earnest, and well-stored with learning, 
there is no want in either of them of substantial worth or wisdom ; whilst 
each unbends at times with liveliness and ease. With these features of re- 
semblance, Luther’s probably was the most impassioned nature, Selden’s 
the severest, and Coleridge’s the most complex. Their vocations in the 
world severally exercised and strengthened inborn dispositions. Luther’s 
career of strenuous, unremitting warfare against monarchs, priests, and 
scholars could scarcely fail to encourage and increase the coarse vehemence 
which characterized him ; Selden’s legal studies and pursuits would be 
just as likely, in an age when arbitrary power tried its unavailing strength 
against the law, to confirm him in the strict and stern exactness he was 
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naturally prone to ; whilst Coleridge’s unsettled life, spent in great part in 
making ready the materials of palaces and mansions never to be raised, was 
just such as would sustain that yearning for magnificent impracticabilities 
which manifested itself in the youth’s beautiful but barren schemes. 

Luther’s “ Table-Talk” — like that of Selden and of Coleridge — is an in- 
gathering of the ripened intellectual fruit that fell from him in his latter 
days. Its authenticity and accuracy are unimpeachable. The zealous dis- 
ciples who collected it are known to have let slip no opportunity of adding 
to their precious store, and to have been far too faithful in their idolatry to 
falsify or forge anything. Unscrupulously eager in their good work, they 
caught up the sayings of the great man without reserve, and treasured them 
with reverent care. And those sayings, as we might anticipate from the 
life-long earnestness and ardour of the man, dwell ofterfest on the mo- 
mentous themes and doctrines which he was never weary of maintaining, 
and elucidating, and enforcing with his utmost strength. His whole spiri- 
tual being was indeed so heartily and utterly absorbed by thoughts and 
feelings having reference to divine affairs, that whatever he gave utterance 
to— whether in the highest strain of serious dissertation, or in the lightest 
and the gayest chit-chat tone, whether polemical or practical in character — 
was sure to be more or less deeply coloured with the one predominating 
hue. But, in the case of all but a very inconsiderable portion of the col- 
lected “ Table-Talk” before us, the very subjects Luther was discoursing 
on belonged by indisputable right to the strictest domain of religion. To 
him, as to every true believer, there was, of course, a sense in which the 
whole wide compass of a man’s concerns on earth, from the smallest of his 
interests to the greatest, came within those all-embracing bounds ; but 
even in the narrower worldly sense in which the word is used, the subjects 
of these conversations claim that place. They refer, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, either to the great positive doctrines of our common Catholic faith, 
or to the controverted doctrines, on account of which the warfare of the 
Reformation raged, or to those immutable moralities which Christianity in 
any of its forms enjoins. It was almost exclusively within the circle of 
these subjects that the understanding and the heart of the heroic monk 
lived. 

On these special themes the “ Table-Talk” of Luther presents us with 
a faithful representation of the weaknesses and strength by which he was 
distinguished. His indubitable piety and honesty of purpose, and his strong 
plain intellect, are visible in almost every saying ; and so also is the self- 
confident, unscrupulous dogmatism, the assumed infallibility, which was 
one of the conspicuous features of his moral nature. Here is an example 
of these qualities, with a flavour of the coarseness which he sometimes 
descended to added : — 

“ Whence comes it that the popes pretend ’tis they who form the Church, when, all 
the while, they are bitter enemies of the Church, and have no knowlrdge, certainly no 
comprehension, of the holy Gospel ? Pope, cardinals, bishops, not a soul of them has 
read the Bible; *tis a book unknown to them. They are a pack of guuling, stuffing 
wretches ; rich, wallowing in wealth and laziness, resting secure in their power, and 
never for a moment thinking of accomplishing God’s will. The Sadducem were infi- 
nitely more pious than the Papists — from whose holiness God preserve us. May He pre- 
seiye us, too, from security, which engenders ingratitude, contempt of God, blasphemy, 
and the persecution of divine things.’* 

Or, in his unmeasured abuse of the wittiest and most learned of his con- 
temporaries, who, as Hallam well says, M diffuses a lustre over his age,” it 
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cannot be denied that Luther favours the world with a truer insight into 
his own nature than into that of his celebrated antagonist. He says, — 

* Erasmus of Rotterdam is the vilest miscreant that ever disgraced the earth. He 
made several attempts to draw me into his snares, and I should have been in danger, 
hut that God lent me special aid. In 1525 he sent one of his doctors with 200 Hun- 
garian ducats, as a present to my wife ; but 1 refused to accept them, and ei\joined my 
wife to meddle not in these matters. He is a very Caiaphas. 

* Qui Satanum non odit, amet toa carmina Erasme, 

Atque idem jungat furias et mulgeat orcum.’ ” 

And again : — 

“ Shame upon thee, accursed wretch ! Tis a mere Mom us, making his mows and 
mocks at everything and everybody, at God and man, at Papist and Protestant, but all 
the while using such shuffling and double-meaning terms, that no one can lay hold of 
him to any effectual purpose. Whenever 1 pray, 1 pray for a curse upon Erasmus.” 

On his own shewing, Luther was unfortunate in the characters of his 
adversaries. Fellow, wretch, knave, or villain is the gentlest designation 
they receive ; although it must be confessed that Erasmus fares worse in 
this respect than any of the others. But Erasmus had, with the learned of 
Europe for an audience, triumphantly opposed Luther on one of his most 
erroneous and most dearly- cherished opinions. 

We say one of his most erroneous opinions, for this “ Table-Talk” re- 
veals many. It is indeed curious to see how faithfully so stout a reformer 
of delusions still clung to some of the most absurd. Instances of this will 
be met with in abundance in the section “Of the Devil and his works.” 
The conversation falling on the “ witches who spoil milk, eggs, and butter 
in farm-yards,” Dr. Luther said,— 

“ I should have no compassion on these witches ; I would bum all of them. . . . ’Tis 
said this stolen butter turns rancid, and falls to the ground when any one goes to eat it. 
He who attempts to counteract and chastise these witches, is himself corporeally 
plagued and tormented by their master, the devil. Sundry schoolmasters and ministers 
have often experienced this. Our ordinary sins offend and anger God : what, then, 
must be His wrath against witchcraft, which we may justly designate high-treason 
against Divine Majesty, a revolt against the infinite power of God.” 

In the same section we meet with an account of the origin of diseases 
which would seem to have been overlooked by all our busy sanitary boards. 
If Luther’s authority may be taken for the fact, — 

** Ho malady comes upon us from God, who is good, and wishes us well ; they all 
emanate from the devil, who is the cause and author of plagues, fevers,” Ac. 

But the most extraordinary of these absurdities is the following story: — 

** The Emperor Frederic, father of Maximilian, invited a necromancer to dine with 
him, and, by his knowledge of magic, turned his guest’s hands into griffins’ claws. He 
then wanted him to eat, but the man, ashamed, hid his daws under the table. 

“ He took his revenge, however, for the jest played upon him. He caused it to seem 
that a bud altercation was going on in the court-yard, and when the Emperor put his 
head out of window to see what was the matter, he by his art clapped on him a pair of 
huge stag’s horns, so that the Emperor could not get his head into the room again 
■until he had cured the necromancer of his disfigurement. I am delighted when one 
devil plagues another. They are not all, however, of equal power.” 

Bat it would be doing gross injustice to a man of singular piety and in- 
vincible courage, — who laboured with heroic resolution in a well-nigh 
hopeless cause, — to let it be supposed that any considerable collection of 
his sayings could be made without including anything more worthy of his 
great renown than what we have now quoted. As a whole, the “ Table- 
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Talk” of Luther is no doubt valuable rather for the insight which it gives 
us into his strange yet interesting mental nature, than for any particular 
excellence of thought or style which it discloses, or any particular edifica- 
tion which it is able to afford. It contains, however, much that many 
readers will not fail to find enjoyment in — many powerful expositions of 
religious truth, many ardent exhortations to the strict observance of our 
Christian duties, and much, even amidst its darkest intellectual errors, of 
a devout feeling which has seldom been surpassed in its intensity or fervour 
by that of any of the uninspired promulgators of the Divine Word. Luther 
was, indisputably, far less of a profound philosopher or exact scholar than 
of an energetic and impassioned man of action, apt at guiding with a 
master's hand the dispositions of his fellow-men ; and of such a nature we 
must not look for any of the noblest evidences in unpremeditated and often 
inconsiderate conversations. 

Between the “ Table-Talk” of Luther and that of Selden there is a great 
disparity. Selden' s is a book fit to be bound up with Lord Bacon's 
“ Essays,” to form a breviary of human wisdom. Embracing, for the most 
part, only subjects of a great and general interest, and discoursing on them 
with a happy union of the rarest erudition and profoundest reason, in a style 
at once clear and terse, it would be hard to mention another work which is 
at the same time as rich and brief. The admirable Biographical Preface 
which is in this edition* prefixed to the “ Table-Talk,” prepares the reader, 
by its delineation of Selden's intellectual character, for this singular excel- 
lence in his discourses. The wise and moderate course which he main- 
tained amidst the turmoil of the times, the resolution with which he upheld 
that which he deliberately regarded as the right, the close and searching 
study by which his convictions were prepared, and the well-merited regard 
which his learning and his wisdom won for him in the end, exhibit the 
very qualities which would be looked for in one who could talk, in his 
habitual mood, as wisely and as winningly as Selden does in these invalu- 
able scraps. In reference to the opinion entertained of him in the Long 
Parliament, the editor cites a passage in which we are told, — 

“ He appears to have been regarded somewhat in the light of a valuable piece of 
national property, like a museum or great public library, — resorted to, as a matter of 
course, and a matter of right, in all the numerous cases in which assistance was wanted 
from any part of the whole compass of legal and historical learning.” 

The various and extensive knowledge lavished in these discourses makes 
such a testimony to his reach of learning and his readiness quite credible. 

A very attractive feature of Selden's “ Table-Talk,” and one in which 
his conversations differed widely from his writings, is the apt and homely 
illustrations he was evidently fond of making use of. A good deal of the 
unrivalled liveliness and charm of some of our older literature was pro- 
moted — if not, indeed, sometimes produced — by the same means. In the 
“ Table-Talk” of Selden it is employed with happiest effect ; not merely 
enlivening the manner, but impressing and enforcing the conclusion he 
desires to convey. Examples of this kind of merit, in which the substance 
of an essay or a homily is suggested to us in a few lines, will be not un- 
acceptable to the reader. Here is one on “ Friends — 

“ Old friends are best. King James used to call for his old shoes ; they were easiest 
for his feet.” 

Again, the remark on “ State” involves a wise lesson, — worthy, probably, 
of wider application : — 

• Mr. Singer’s, one of Mr. Russell Smith’s beautiful series of reprints. 
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“In ft troubled State save as much for your own as you can. A dog had been at 
market to buy a shoulder of mutton ; coming home he met two dogs by the way that 
quarrelled with him ; he laid down his shoulder of mutton, and fell to fighting with 
one of them ; in the meantime the other dog fell to eating his mutton ; he seeing that, 
left the dog he was fighting with, and fell upon him that was eating ; then the other 
dog fell to eat ; when he perceived there was no remedy, but which of them soever he 
fought withal, his mutton was in danger, he thought he would have as much of it as 
he could, and thereupon gave over fighting, and fell to eating himself.” 

Another, in no respect inferior, is on “ Wit — 

“Wit must grow like fingers. If it be taken from others, ’tis like plums stuck 
upon blackthorns; there they are for a while, but they come to nothing.” 

Learned in an unusual degree in all human and divine laws, and living 
in an age of revolutionary movement in the forms both of civil government 
and church-establishments, it was only natural that the largest and the 
best parts of an eminent man’s conversation should he referrible to one or 
other of the numerous divisions of those subjects. It is, accordingly, with 
some of these themes that the most valuable of Selden’s discourses deal. 
The moderation which his own philosophical judgment inclined him to, but 
which he was sometimes obliged to depart from in practice, by a reasonable 
impulse of resistance to the unlawful and unjust proceedings of men in high 
place, is fully manifest in this familiar talk. He speaks clearly and con- 
vincingly, as one of the few men who have made themselves — according to 
his own saying — “masters of the things they write or speak.” By his 
knowledge and his reason he is raised above the atmosphere of prejudice 
and party-strife. It is in this impartial spirit— a spirit few in those dis- 
astrous times could have commanded — that he thus, as it were, delivers 
judgment between King and Commons : — 

“ The King and the Parliament now falling out, are just as when there is foul play 
offered amongst gamesters : one snatches the other’s stake ; they seize what they can 
of one another’s. ’TU not to be asked whether it belongs not to the King to do this 
or that : before, when there was fair play, it did. But now they will do what is most 
convenient for their own safety. If two fall to scuffling, one tears the other’s band, 
the other tears his ; when they were friends they were quiet, and did no such thing ; 
they let one another’s bands alone.” 

Io the same unbiassed temper he solves the much- vexed question 
between faith and works : — 

“ *Twas an unhappy division that has been made between faith and works. Tho’ in my 
intellect I may divide them, just as in the candle I know there is both light and heat ; 
but yet put out the candle, and they are both gone ; one remains not without the 
other: so ’tis betwixt faith and works. Nay, in a right conception, jides est opus; 
if I believe a thing because I am commanded, that is opus .” 

Mr, Coleridge — as the editor tells us — said of Selden’s “ Table-Talk,” 
“ there is more weighty bullion sense in this book than I ever found in 
the same number of pages of any uninspired writer.” But it is a book 
that must read to be appreciated adequately. Every saying is a specimen 
of pure and rich ore ; but it is the multitude of these specimens, all of 
almost equal value, that constitutes the unequalled merit of the work. 
Considering what Selden’s life was, — that he was an ardent and unwearied 
student, an active lawyer, a voluminous and singularly learned writer, and 
a busy, fearless, conscientious advocate for freedom against all assailants,— 
that such crumbs as these should have fallen from it, shews that his was 
indeed, in an emphatic sense, a rich man's table. If these fragments had 
been the only memorials preserved of him, or if, under any influence of 
iufirm purpose, or ill-health, er idleness, he had produced nothing of an in- 
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tellectual character but these conversations, it would still have been appa- 
rent to those who, in the science of the human mind, can put together 
parts so as to discern the whole that they belonged to, how vast and re- 
condite his learning was, and how powerful and exquisitely balanced were 
the faculties by which he directed that learning to the disentanglement of 
knotty questions, and the furtherance of wise and high designs. 

It was from one or other of the disturbing influences we have just 
alluded to, that Mr. Coleridge during the last twenty years of his life did 
comparatively, and with some allowance, little else but talk. He had been 
a mighty talker from his youth upwards. Charles Lamb, with affectionate 
remembrance, describes him to us disputing learnedly with Le Grice in his 
school-boy days, or unfolding in deep and sweet intonations the mysteries 
of Jamblichus or JPlotinus f “ or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar — 
while the walls of the Old Grey Friars re-echoed to the accents of the 
inspired charity -boy." A few years later in his life, and just before the 
munificence of the Wedge woods snatched him from a Unitarian pulpit, 
Hazlitt heard him for the first time, and he, too, has touchingly recorded 
the astonishment and high delight with which he listened to the music and 
the meaning of the poet’s wondrous talk. He tells us how for three 
weeks Coleridge did Aot cease talking, and slily adds, “ nor has he since, 
that I know of;” he tells us also that he “never met with anything at all 
like his powers of conversation, either before or since and how “ his 
voice sounded high 

‘ Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 

Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute/ 

as they passed through echoing grove, by fairy stream or water-fall, 
gleaming in the summer moonlight,” in their long, happy evening walk. 
A little later again, and he was heard by one whose kindred genius 
and attainments, in philosophy at least, give to his report a greater sig- 
nificance and worth. It was on the day of the English Opium-Eater’s 
introduction to him, that, some trifling ceremonials being first arranged, 
“ Coleridge, like some great river, the Orellana, or the St. Lawrence, 
that had been checked and fretted by rocks or thwarting islands, and 
suddenly recovers its volume of waters and its mighty music, — swept 
at once, as if returning to his natural business, into a continuous strain of 
eloquent dissertation, certainly the most novel, the most finely illustrated, 
and traversing the most spacious fields of thought, by transitions the most 
just and logical, that it was possible to conceive.” He continued to talk 
for about three hours, “ and in the course of this performance he had de- 
livered many most striking aphorisms, embalming more weight of truth, 
and separately more deserving to be themselves embalmed, than any that 
are on record.” Even at that time the unhappy habit had been formed 
which led at last to Mr. Coleridge’s residence at Highgate-grove, where 
the last twenty years of his life were, with few and short exceptions, passed. 
How, throughout that time, he talked almost interminably on, with an elo- 
quence that seldom flagged, on all conceivable themes ; how, for his pur- 
poses of argument or illustration, all history, and all theories of science 
and of art, came submissively, like genii, at his call; how all literature 
seemed to be alike familiar to him, and was alike subjected to his genial 
and profound yet ever-graceful criticism; how the darkest labyrinths of 
philosophy were not intricate or obscure to him, nor the veriest jungle of 
recondite learning untrodden or unknown ; and how his reason and ima- 
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gination, by subtle associations of their own, connected together any of 
* these countless stores, so as to make them the graceful elements of one 
grand discourse, have been made known as widely as his own fame has 
penetrated, by those whose privilege and joy it was to listen to the glo- 
rious flow of his enchanting, half-inspired speech. 

This privilege the editor of Mr. Coleridge's collected “ Table-Talk" en- 
joyed, with full appreciation of its worth and full capacity of understanding 
what he heard, through many years. Attracted to Mr. Coleridge by ties of 
natural affection, as well as admiration of genius, and already possessed of 
the pre-requisite ability and attainments, perhaps no fitter person could 
have been found for the arduous work of seizing and preserving the salient 
separable portions of the great man's conversation. His first effort in this 
way was coeval with the very commencement of his familiar intercourse 
with Mr. Coleridge ; and the practice, having grown habitual, was con- 
tinued until death closed the gifted speaker’s lips. His impression of the 
wondrous monologues he listened to is well- described in a charming pas- 
sage of the affectionate preface to his “ Specimens." “ Throughout a long- 
drawn summer’s day," he tells us, “ would this man talk to you in low, 
equable, but clear and musical tones, concerning things human and divine ; 
marshalling all history, harmonizing all experiment, probing the depths of 
your consciousness, and revealing visions of glory and terror to the imagin- 
ation ; but pouring withal such floods of light upon the mind, that you 
might, for a season, like Paul, become blind in the very act of conversion. ' 
And this he would do without so much as one allusion to himself, without 
a word of reflection on others, save when any given act fell naturally in the 
way of his discourse, — without one anecdote that was not proof and illus- 
tration of a previous position ; gratifying no passion, indulging no caprice, 
but, with a calm mastery over your soul, leading you onward and onward 
for ever through a thousand windings, yet with no pause, to some magni- 
ficent point in which, as in a focus, all the particular rays of his discourse 
should converge in light. In all this he was, in truth, your teacher and 
guide; but in a little while you might forget that he was other than a 
fellow-student and the companion of your way, — so playful was his manner, 
so simple his language, so affectionate the glance of his pleasant eye !" 
Aware, however, of the futility of any endeavour “ to fetter down on paper" 
the most masterly and marvellous qualities of these singular disquisitions, he 
publishes his “ Specimens’’ solely in the modest hope that, in them, “ some- 
thing of the wisdom, the learning, and the eloquence of a great man’s 
social converse has been snatched from forgetfulness, and endowed with a 
permanent shape for general use." 

Some qualifying notice like this is felt to be required when we turn from 
the renown of Coleridge’s table-talk to the specimens of it which are now 
before us. Perhaps no collection of equal bulk, containing knowledge so 
discursive, so profound, and so agreeable, could have been gleaned from 
the conversation of any other person ; but, whilst this admission is cordially 
made, it still leaves the printed matter far inferior to what the evidence of 
a crowd of witnesses proves to have been poured forth by the living voice. 
The editor acknowledges and accounts for this unavoidable inferiority ; and 
readers have only to be thankful for the great, though not wonderful, trea- 
sure which he had it in his actual power to confer. 

But in no part of the “ Specimens" should we suppose the disparity to be 
less than in the hearty, genial expositions of the excellence of some of our 
old writers. This was a theme which Coleridge delighted in at all times. 
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and at all times wrote and spoke upon delightfully. These old dramatists 
and divines, with their prodigality of fancy, learning, and imagination, their 
deep thoughts and sweet and strong affections, and the music of their elo- 
quence enveloping the whole, were dear to him as old familiar friends, 
whose value he was never weary of descanting on until his hearers caught, 
by sympathy, something of his own discriminating love and admiration 
for them. For Shakspeare, especially,— a subject frequently reverted to in 
the “Table-Talk,” — these feelings seem to have been almost unbounded, 
yet always exercised in union with the strictest intellectual justice : and 
every reference casts a new ray of light, as in the following passages, on the 
genius of the grandest of our poets: — 

" In Shakspeare, one sentence begets the next naturally ; the meaning is all inwoven. 
He goes on kindling like a meteor through the dark atmosphere ; yet when the creation 
in its outline is once perfect, then he seems to rest from his labour, and to smile 
upon his work, and to tell himself that it is very good. You see many scenes, and parts 
of scenes, which are simply Shakspeare’s disporting himself in joyous triumph and 
vigorous fun after a great achievement of his highest genius.” 

"Shakspeare is the Spinosistic deity— an omnipresent creativenees. Milton is the 
deity of prescience ; he stands ab extra , and drives a fiery chariot-and-four, making the 
horses feel the iron curb that holds them in. Shakspeare’s poetry is characterless ; 
that is, it does not reflect the individual Shakspeare; but John Milton himself is in 
every line of the * Paradise Lost.’ Shakspeare’s rhymed verses are excessively con- 
densed, — epigrams with the point everywhere ; bnt in his blank dramatic verse he is 
diffused, with a linked sweetness long drawn out. No one can understand Shakspeare’s 
superiority fully until he has ascertained, by comparison, all that which he possessed in 
common with several other great dramatists of his age, and has then calculated the 
surplus, which is entirely Shakspeare’s own. His rhythm is so perfect, that you may 
be almost sure that you do not understand the real force of a fine, if it does not run 
well as you read it. The necessary mental pause after every hemistich, or imperfect 
line, is always equal to the time that would have been taken in reading the complete 
verse.” 

" Shakspeare’s intellectual action is wholly unlike that of Ben Jonson, or Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The latter see the totality of a sentence or passage, and then project it 
entire. Shakspeare goes on evolving B oat of A, and C out of B, and so on, just as a 
serpent moves, which makes a fulcrum of its own body, and seems for ever twisting and 
untwisting its own strength.” 

One of the great designs which Coleridge clung to to the last, yet left at 
last unaccomplished, was the embodiment of that philosophy of which 
glimpses and announcements had been given to the world in almost all his 
separate works. Whether under any circumstances he could have executed 
what he aimed at, or whether his failure must be attributed to ill-health and 
an infirm will, are questions not to be enquired into now. That he had 
read deeply on the subject, and reflected on it with a rare intensity of 
thought, almost every page of his prose writings, by presenting to us 
something subsidiary to the magnificent edifice he dreamed of, or some- 
thing that had occurred to him in his meditations on it, adequately proved. 
His mind, indeed, was even less poetical than philosophical. Evidences of 
this predominating faculty are met with too frequently in the “ Table-talk,” 
and are too characteristic of the individual to be passed by without a few 
examples : — 

“ The pith of my system,” he says, " is to make the senses out of the mind— not the 
mind out of the senses, as Locke did.” 

"Talent, lying in the understanding, is often inherited; genius, being the action of 
reason and imagination, rarely or never.” 

“ Genius must have talent as its complement and implement, just as, in like manner, 
imagination must have fancy. In short, the higher intellectual powers can only act 
through a corresponding energy of the lower.” 
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“ There is the love of the good for the good’s sake, and the love of the truth for the 
truth’s sake. I have known many, especially women, love the good for the good’s 
sake ; but very few indeed, and scarcely one woman, love the truth for the truth’s sake. 
Yet without the latter^ the former may become, as it has a. thousand times been, the 
source of persecution for the truth, — the pretext and motive of inquisitorial cruelty 
party zealotry. To see clearly that the love of the good and the true is ultimately 
identical, is given only to those who love both sincerely and without any foreign 
ends.” 

We should gladly, if our space permitted it, enrich our notice with a few 
selections concerning religion and the Church — subjects on which Mr. Cole- 
ridge was fond of talking, and always talked well ; or with some of those 
discriminative observations on authors and on books, in the making of 
which he was unequalled in his time. But these collections of Table-talk 
are works to whioh no common measure of quotation could do any justice. 
Their detached remarks, on a vast variety of subjects, require to be read 
and hoarded in the memory as suggestive materials for die reader’s own 
mind to work upon. For this purpose they would be invaluable manuals, 
to be opened in brief intervals between continuous occupations ; strength- 
ening whilst they inform the intellect, enlarging the affections, and tend- 
ing to realize that good result which Coleridge on his death-bed thus de- 
clared to have been his paramount aim : — 

“ For, as God bears me, the originating, continuing, and sustaining wish and design 
in my heart were to exalt the glory of His Name ; and, which is the same thing in other 
words, to promote the improvement of mankind.” 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 

“The Man of Ross, in Herefordshire, whose true simame was Kirle, was never 
married. He was a very humble, good-natured man. He was a man of little or 
no literature. He always studied to do what good charitable offices he could, 
and was always pleased when an object offered. He was reverenced and re- 
spected by all people. He used to drink and entertain with cider, and was a 
sober, discreet man. He would tell people when they dined or supped with him, 
that he could (if they pleased) let them have wine to drink, but that his own 
drink was cider, and that he found it most agreeable to him, and he did not care 
to be extravagant with his small fortune. His estate was five hundred pounds 
per annum, and no more, with which he did wonders. He built and endowed 
an hospital, and built the spire of Ross. When any litigious suits fell out, he 
would always stop them, and prevent people’s going to law. They would when 
differences happened say, Go to * the Great Man of Ross,’ or which they did more 
often, go to the ‘ Man of Ross,’ and he will decide the matter. He left a nephew, 
a man good for little or nothing. He would have given all from him, but a good 
deal being entailed he could not. He smoked tobacco, and would generally 
smoke two pipes if in company, either at home or elsewhere.” — Rdiquice 
ffsamianee . 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ENGRAVINGS. — DB. HAWKSWOBTH. — THE FORGERIES OF LAUDER. 

There are some persons who take no pleasure in pictures or prints ; 
but probably the greater part of the world is fond of them. It is generally 
thought that children are so, and in this respect most men are “ children 
of a larger growth.*’ There is no question that at all periods the pub- 
lishers of books have found it greatly to their interest to decorate them with 
engravings : and at no period has this been more decidedly manifested than 
in recent days, when a highly advanced skill in wood-engraving has com- 
bined with printing by machinery to enable the publisher to spread before 
“ the millions** some of the best conceptions of art. The publishers of 
the last century, in their more limited sphere, discovered this element of 
success, and it gradually became the established custom to embellish the 
monthly magazines with one or two plates. 

There were only a few occasional woodcuts, and three plates, in my first 
eight volumes. After that, I gave some maps, particularly of those parts 
of South America which were then the scene of our naval warfare. It is 
remarkable that the very first map I published was one of the Crimea, a 
country which after the lapse of nearly a hundred and twenty years has 
concentrated the attention of Englishmen. Other maps followed in several 
succeeding volumes. In 1746, when the suspension of our parliamentary 
reports introduced scientific subjects to our pages, various engravings were 
given of new inventions in mechanism ; and in that year we illustrated our 
historical pages by the portrait of the Jacobite traitor Lord Lovat, and the 
Hanoverian conqueror, William Duke of Cumberland. Before the end of 
the same year was introduced a view of the new bridge then being built at 
Westminster, — a great event, as London had hitherto possessed only one 
bridge : and during the progress of its erection we gratified the public 
curiosity on the subject by views of a variety of bridges in different parts 
of the world. It was sometimes necessary, on account of the largeness of 
our number, to engrave duplicate plates. Iu Feb. 1747 it is noticed that 
“ tho* we have for greater dispatch, &c., two plates engraved, the whole 
work cannot be printed off and dry’d under a fortnight, or more." 

At the same period appeared the commencement of a long series of 
plates of an heraldic character. Four of these were devoted to the rudi- 
ments of the art of blason ; eleven to the arms of the whole peerage of 
England, twelve to the peers of Scotland and Ireland, one to the Nova- 
Scotia baronets, and twenty-eight to the arms of the English baronets. 
These last, published between 1750 and 1754, were accompanied by fifty- 
two pages of description, printed distinctly from the Magazine. 

For many years subjects of natural history were frequently given. Be- 
tween 1755 and 1759 there was a series of twenty plates of shells. In 
1752 and 1753 were inserted several representations of birds and plants 
paired together : these were engraved on wood by J. Cave, and an attempt 
was made to colour them after nature. They were extracted in part from 
Catesby's Natural History of Carolina », and in part from the Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds , by Mr. George Edwards, librarian to the 

• See vol. xxii. p. 300. 
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College of Physicians, a work for which its author received the gold medal 
of the Royal Society. 

Some views of buildings were given, of a considerably larger size than 
the Magazine itself, and drawn with a special view to perspective, together 
with such scenes as Vauxhall, Kew Gardens, &c. These were destined to 
be taken out and coloured, to form objects for “ the Concave Mirrour, or 
Optic Machine/* which was described and figured in (vol. xix. p. 535,) the 
Magazine for Dec. 1749. 

In 1760, 1761, and 1762 were given maps of parts of Germany, Silesia, 
&c., intended to be joined together to form an atlas. In 1765 began a series 
of road-maps ; and in 1771 and 1772 appeared a series of plans of canals. 

These and a variety of other subjects were continued and revived from 
time to time, interspersed with many miscellaneous plates, filled with coins, 
seals, and antiquities and curiosities of every kind b . About the year 1787 
commenced the views of churches, castles, and other subjects in illustration 
of British topography, which subsequently, during a long series of years, 
continued to form the favourite subjects of our engravings. Occasionally 
portraits were introduced, but in this class of plates we were excelled first 
by the London and Universal Magazines , and subsequently by the European . 

But there is still another series of plates which deserves a few remarks, 
and especially two of them, in connection with the present subject of my 
personal history. With the Magazine for 1747 was given an emblematical 
frontispiece, which will be found sometimes bound up with that year’s 
volume, and sometimes prefixed to the volume of 1731, as a frontispiece to 
the whole series ; for there were still many purchasers of our entire work, 
which by this time had passed through five or six editions®. 

This design is described in “ The VISION. A POEM” printed at 
the back of the preface for 1747. In the centre stands a column of the 
Composite order, emblematical of our work, and bearing the date of its 
foundation in mdccxxxi. : — 

“ A lofty pillar now before me ’rose, 

Adorn’d with all laborious Art bestows. 

Form’d of that order, elegantly tall. 

Which blending grace and grace improves ’em all. 

This to o’ertum a grinning crowd engage 
With stedtast haste, and persevering rage ; 

Yet uceded to Russia for the expenses of the 
war i and in the mission of M. de Kuster, 
the Confidential Secretary of General 
Muffling, to accompany the Turkish Ple- 
nipotentiaries to the headquarters of Gen. 
Diebitscb, with a joint representation of 


DOMESTIC O 

IRELAND. 

The present state of society in this 
country is deplorable. Year after year 
has the state of Ireland been brought un* 
der the notice of the Legislature, and as 
periodically have endeavours been used 
to remove the supposed causes of discon* 
tent. Yet at this very moment, distrac- 
tions, dissension?, and misery, exist in as 
full force, as though the land itself were 
so pre-einmently accursed, that unity, 
peace, and concord should never flourish, 
or even take root therein. 

On the 26th of June last, there was a 
disturbance at Borriskane fair, aud four 
men were killed by the police. A person 
of the name of Smith wa» one of the suf- 
ferers, and on the 28th his friends and a 
number of the populace proceeded from 
the Catholic Chapel to bury him. When 
they had got a short way from the Chapel, 
they were alarmed by some guns being 
fired from the house of the man named 
Ledger, by him, Robert and George Lam- 
bert, and Samuel Reed. These four men 
had made port holes in the walls of the 
house, and when the funeral was parsing, 
fired on the populace eight or nine times, 
In consequence four men, of the names of 
Hogan, Parrel, Hawkins, and Mealey, 
were killed on the spot, and several others 
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the Ambassadors to the Russian General, 
pledging themselves for the pacific dispo- 
sition of the Sultan, and urging the neces- 
sity of an immediate suspension of hosti- 
lities. The plenipotentiaries and M. de 
Kuster reached Adrianople ou the 27th of 
August ; and on the 29th General Die- 
bitsch gave orders for a cessation of hosti- 
lities on the whole liue of the Rutsian ope- 
rations. Both parlies were perfectly satis- 
fied with the disposition manifested on ei- 
ther side, and little doubt was entertained 
that terms would be settled. 

The Emperor Nicholas has issued a ma- 
nifesto ordering a new levy of three re- 
cruits out of every 500 souls throughout 
the empire, with the exception of Georgia 
and Bessarabia. According to the present 
population of Russia, this levy will not 
produce less thao 3u0,000 men. 

MEXICO. 

Accounts received from New Oileans 
state that the first Spanish expedition 
against Mexico had been dispersed, five 
days after it sailed, by a gale of wind. 
The American papers mention that a vessel 
which left Havannah on the 25th of July, 
has brought intelligence of the preparation 
of a 74, two frigate*, several gun brigs, 
aod transports, with about 4,000 troops 
intended to reinforce the first expedition. 

CCURRENCES. 

wounded. The men were distinctly seen 
firing on the people, by several wituesses, 
who swore that uo provocation was giveo, 
and uo rtones previously thrown at Led- 
ger’s house, nor even a single shout raised. 
On the part of the prisoners, it was proved 
that instead of there being only about 100 
present, as sever al witnesses for the pro- 
secution had sworn, or even 500, as one 
of them admitted, there were not fewer 
than tin ee or four thousand j that Ledger 
was previously a marked man, and re- 
venge on him was threatened ; that the 
populace attacked his house furiously with 
stones, six, seven, or eight minutes, before 
any shots were fired ; that Ledger previ- 
ously called out to the mob to “ go on 
with the corpse,” that there was blood 
enough spilt, he did not wish to have more 
of it ; that his premises were assailed both 
in the front and rear ; and that his house 
being low and thatched, was mounted aod 
set on fire, before a shot was discharged. 
It also came out on the cross-examination 
of the witnesses for the prosecution, that 
one man had been murdered after the 
affair, on accouot of his beiug to give evi- 
dence in favour of the prisoners. The 
Jury, after considerable delay, acquitted 
the prisoners. This acquittal has been 
made a pretext for animadverting with 
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unmeasured violence upon what it termed 
the fraud practised by the Government 
in instituting a prosecution where it was 
determined a conviction should not follow: 
thus impugning the iutegrity of the jury 
and (he conduct of the magistracy— de- 
scribing the unfortunate men who were 
slatn a? victims to “ Orange wantooness, 1 ’ 
and the acquitted officers as assassins. 

Nearly twenty magistrates of the county 
Tipperary lately assembled to consider 
the present alarming state of Ireland, aud 
to adopt measures for the restoration of 
tranquillity and good order. The resolu- 
tions agreed to on the occasion, stale that 
a large proportion of the commonalty are 
in possession of arms, and that bodies of 
armed men have appeared of late at noon- 
day, for the purpose of obstructing the 
execution of the laws, and threatening the 
lives and properties of all who are op- 
posed to their unlawful proceedings. The 
magistrates recommend the military posts 
to he increased, aud urgently call for the 
Insurrection Act, or some such measure, 
as the ouly means to restore tranquillity. 

SCOTLAND. 

Aug . 27. This day there was a storm 
of wiud and rain in the north of Scotland, 
j even mure tremendous than that of the 

3rd and 4th August. The bridge of Nairn, 
the bridge opposite Kilraroek and Holm, 
the bridge at Craggie, at Auchnabault, at 
Castlehill, at Dochlairghs, and several 
others, which stood firm at the last floods, 
have been %wept away by the present. 
Tne river Ness was considerably higher 
than on the 3rd and 4th, and brought 
down quantities of corn, wood, &c. The 
Findhorn, and Burn of Forres, overflowed 
all the intermediate land, and formed a 
sheet of water many miles in extent, which 
very nearly reached the shambles of 
Forres. The tenants were every where 
, seen abandoning their bouses, and wading 

through the water, endeavouring to save 
their furuiture. The river Nairn over- 
flowed its banks from 18 to 24 inches 
higher than during the late storm. Cattle 
were swept from the banks and carried 
along with corn, bay, wood, furniture, &c« 
The Spey rolled along in awful majesty, 
aud some of the finest fields on its banks 
have been desiroved. The demolition and 
injury of the bridges and roads betwixt 
Aberdeen and the Grampians is very 
great. The loss sustained by the Duke uf 
Gordon alone amonts to 30,000/. 

The workmen employed in excavating 
a foundation in St. Juhn-street, Perth, 
lately discovered the remains of a boat 
at the depth of about ten feet below the 
surface of the ground. The prow was 
pretty entire ; the plauks and bindings 
were of oak, and the former were not only 
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fastened with copper rivets, but, unlikp 
those of modern construction, were rabet- 
ted upon one another. A well-formed 
rope of exceedingly fine heather was at- 
tached to the vessel, and extended a con- 
siderable way in the earth from where it 
lay. Under and about the boat distinct 
vestiges of willows, and other aqqatic 
shrubs and plants, were discov* red, and, 
indeed, all the appearances afford proof 
that the vessel is of great antiquity, and 
must have been deposited there many 
centuries ago. 

INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Aug. 12. This day was distinguished 
beyond other of his Majesty’s birth-days, 
by the King’s laying the first s'one of an 
equestrian statue to the memory of his 
revered father George 111. It is to be 
placed on the summit of Snow-bill, a 
beautiful emineoce, situated about two 
miles from Windsor Cast»e, through the 
Long Walk. Tbe basement of the statue 
is a huge block of granite, weighing four 
tons, and bearing tbe m scription: geqrgio 

TKtTio PATH OPTIMO CEOSGttJS EIX. 

The Whitwell Estate, in Yorkshire , the 
late property of Sir Belliogham Graham, 
Bart, situated twelve miles from York, on 
the direct mail road to Scarborough, and 
which contains 1,560 acres of excellent 
land, has been disposed of by Mr. George 
Robins for the sum of 101,010/. to Joseph 
Haigh, Esq. the rich merchant of Leeds. 

A steam- boat has just been built in Li- 
verpool, which is to be employed on tbe 
Union Canal, between Limerick and Dub- 
lin. It is built entirely of iron, and when 
seen out of the water it has exactly the 
appearance of two vessels joined together 
by the deck. Tbe paddles, instead of 
being at tbe sides, are placed in the middle 
between the vessels, so that in working 
they will not be likely to injure the banks 
of the canal. 

Sept . 5. At a meeting of the Dean and 
Chapter of York, the removal and mutila- 
tion of the magnificent screen, at the en- 
trance of the choir, was finally resolved 
upon. This screen contains 15 statues of 
the Kings of England, commencing with 
the Conqueror, all of them, except one, 
being ancient; and the screen itself is a 
rich and bcaaliM ipidtin of that cele- 
brated and florid sivle of Gothic architec- 
ture which prevailed in ih* rt :j;n of King 
Henry the Seventh. This screen has been 
famed with reference to a defect in the 
construction of the building. The width 
of the screen is such that its two extremi- 
ties conceal almost wntin It the bases of 
the two great pillars, which support the 
lantern choir; and hence the important 
question has arisen — ought the screen to 
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continue to conceal the pillars, or should 
the pillars be exhibited at the sacrifice of 
a large portion of the screen ? — The Dean 
and Chapter have come to the latter deci- 
sion.— -The screen is to be rt moved , and 
placed immediately behind the two great 
pillars, instead of in front of them ; by 
' which arrangement six of the fifteen sta- 
tues in the rcreen must be either taken 
away or'concealed ; and a portion of this 
noble facade, amounting to two fifths of 
the whole, will be lost. — We have since 
heard with pleasure that the plan is at 
least suspended ; and, we trust, will be ul- 
timately abandoned. 

Sept. 3. A Roman Catholic Chapel, 
lately erected near St. Giles’s Street, Nor- 
wich ^*9 opened with all the imposing 
ceremonies of the Romish Church. The 
Chapel was crowded with persons of all 
denominations. The choristers from the 
Cathedral assisted on the occasion ! 

A Court Martial was held ou board 
the ship Victory in Portsmouth Harbour, 
on August 26, and continued by adjourn- 
ment from day to day, Sundays excepted, 
until the 17th day of September, Adm. Sir 
R. Stop ford, K.C. B. president, pursuant to 
an order from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, setting forth that their 
Lordships had received from Vice-Ad. Sir 
£• Codrington three letters, staling parti- 
cular instances in which he had reason to 
complain of the conduct of Capt. Richard 
Dickinson, on board the Genoa, during 
and subsequent to the action at Navarin. 
The Court proceeded to inquire into the 
conduct of Capt. Dickinson ; and having 
heard the evidence adduced in support of 
the charges, the Court was of opinion 
that they had not been proved : that the 
charge stating that the •* account of the 
battle given in the Genoa’s log-book ” 
erroneously implies that the Genoa had 
three Ottoman ships of the line opposed 
to her on the starboard side, three sixty- 
gun frigates on her larboard side and a- 
bead, and a double-banked frigate a-stern, 
was frivolous and groundless; that the 
return made by Captain Dickinson, that 
Capt. Bathurst was killed in action, know- 
ing that be did not die until many hours 
after the battle was over, was made with- 
out the slightest appearance of any im- 
proper motive ; that the charge stating 
that the Genoa continued firing after the 
battle was over, at the risk and to the 
probable injury of the allied ships, until 
hailed from the Asia to cease firing, was 
vexatious ; that the letter presented by 
Capt. Dickinaon to Hr E. Codrington, 
purporting to come from the crew of the 
Genoa, and desiring that Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Codrington would appoint him in 
preference to any other officer to suc- 
ceed Captain Bathurst as Captain of the 
Genoa, appears to be a petition which was 


presented without any improper motive 
being inputed to Capt. Dickinson, but in 
piesenting which he was guilty of an im- 
propriety,^ for which be had already re- 
ceived the reproof of his Commander-in- 
Chief. The Court therefore adjudged the 
said Captain Richard Dickinaon to be 
Honourably Acquitted. Capt Dickinson 
immediately received back his sword, and 
was warmly congratulated ^by all bis 
friends. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The City Canal, which runs through th© 
Isle of Dogs, although it cost th« City aa 
immense sum of money in the construc- 
tion, has been so mismanaged that no- 
thing like the interest upon the capital has 
been paid. Government, at the time of its 
formation, leotthe Corpora'ion 206,000/. : 
the work cost upwards of 300,000/., and 
the Corpotation paid back the sum of 
90,000/., and mortgaged the canal itself 
for the remainder. Of late, finding that 
there was no likelihood of a satisfactory 
arrangement, the Lords of the Treasury 
thought the most prudeut plan would be 
to put up the caoal itself for sale. They 
accordingly did so, and it was knocked 
down to the West India Dock Company 
for 120,000/., the refusal of it beiug offered 
to the City, who have thus let it out of 
their hands. The West India Dock Cum- 
pany took possession of the canal in Au- 
gust last, and shut it against craft of all 
kinds, thus compelling vessels and barges 
and boats to go a round of nearly four 
miles instead of cutting through the Isle of 
Dog** by a way not more than three quar- 
ters of a mile in length. The canal is, we 
understand,' to be converted into an addi- 
tional dock, for the already overgrown mo- 
nopoly of the West India Dock Company. 
The owners of East India vessels will most 
seriously feel the loss of the transit 
through the canal, aa all tkeir craft and 
other vessels must henceforward go round 
the Isle of Dogs. The law expenses at- 
tending the construction of this canal 
amounted to upwards of 40,000/. ; and the 
fees paid into the Exchequer, when the 
Corporation borrowed the 206.000/. from 
Government, to no less than 5,667/. 19s. 

Sept. 9. A meeting of proprietors and 
others interested in Covent Garden Theatre 
took place to devise means for opening it at 
the usual period. A favourable proposition 
having been made by the creditors, a sub- 
scription (in loans aod gifts)was immediate- 
ly entered into, amounting to upwards of 
1 OOO/.above one-third of which consisted of 
gifts. Mr. George Robins presided no the 
occasion, aod it was resolved, that the 
theatre should be conducted under Mr. C. 
Kemble’s management. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 

» - 


Gazette Promotions. 

Aug. 90^ Capt. Edm. Meysey-Wigley, 
of Malvern Hall, co. Warwick, and Shaken - 
bant, co. Worcester, to take the surname 
of Greswolde, in addition to and afier his 
present surnames. 

Aug. 95. 17th Foot, Lieut.-Col. John 
Austin, to be Lieut.-Col. — 30th Foot, 
Capt. H. Cramer to be Major. — 85th Foot, 
Capt-F.Power to be Major.— 44th Foot, Ma- 
jor Rj Macdonald to be Lieut.-Col. — 84th 
Foot, Major Fred. Macbean to be Major. 
— 3d W. I. Reg. Lieot.-Col. F. Cockburn 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

£'•%, 97. Coldstream Guards, Lieut, 
and Capt. Hon. J. Montagu to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. — 17tb Foot, Major H. 
Despard to be Lieut.-Col. j Capt. R. Lachlan 
to be Major. 

Sept. 16. John Hayes, esq. Commodore 
E. I. C.; R- H. Cunliffe, esq. Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant E. I. C. ; Jeremiah Bryant, 
esq. Lieut.-Col. E. I. C. knighted. — Lieut.- 
Col. T. N. Harris to be Brigade Major on 
the Staff of Major-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
at Portsmouth. — Lieut. Col. C. Middleton 
to be Commandant at Maidstone Cavalry 
Depot. — Lieut.-Gen. Samuel Hawker to 
be Captain of Yarmouth Castle. 

H. J. Shepherd, esq. son of Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
and Counsel to the Admiralty, has been ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor Clerk of tne 
Custodies, vacant by the death of Lord 
Thorlow. 

The Right Hon. Rich. Earl of Gleogall, 
a representative Peer for Ireland. 


Naval Appointments. — Capt. Sir J . Bren too, 
Bart. K. C. B. is appointed to the Donegal* 
70 guns. — Capt.G. Burdett, and Commander 
H. Mars ham, to the Britannia, 190 guns. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 

Rev. H. Dampier, to a Preb. in Ely Cath. 

Rev J. R. Young, Vicar Choral of St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Rev. C. Borton, Wickhambrook V. co. Suf. 

Rev. W. Boycutt, Wheatacre Burgh St. 
Peter R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Isaac Clarkson, Wednesbury V. co. Staf. 

Rev. E. A. Daubeny, Ampney Crucis V. 
co. Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Dobson, Bran dsbur ton R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Hampden, Hinton Martell R. co. 
Dorset. 

Rev. R. Heptinstall, Capesthorne and Sid- 
dington P. CC. co. Chester. 

Rev. J. D. Hustler, Euston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. P. Jones, Compton V. Surrey. 

Rev. P. C. Law, Hawskhead V. Lancashire. 

Rev. D. M‘R*e, church of Poole we, cow 
Ross. 

Rev. W. Marsh, Minister of St. Thomas’s, 
Holloway Head, Birmingham. 

Rev. W. Roberts, Dunton Bassett V. Lei- 
cestershire. 

Rev. H. Taylor, Stokenham V. Devon. 

Rev. James Ware, Wyverstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Wright, Winkleigh V. Devon. 

Rev. C. Cbampnes, and Rev. F. Baring, to 
be Chaplains to the Dnke of Clarence. 

Rev. A. Irvine, Chaplain to the Tower of 
London. 


— ♦ — 

BIRTHS. 


July ... At Dinan, department of Cotds 
du Nord, the wife of Lieut. J. Bulford, R.A. 
a dan. 

Aug. 5. At Bodnod, Denb. Mrs. Wro. 
Hanmer, a son.— —24. The lady of Sir 
Alex. Hood, Bart. High Sheriff of the co. 
Somerset, a dau.— — 26. The wife of James 
Reid, MJ). Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury - 
sqasre, a dau.— 28 . Lady Eliz. Drum- 
mond, a son . —30. The wife of John 
Border, esq. of Parliament-street, a son. 

31. At Mount Pleasant, Plymouth, 

th* wife of Capt. Dickinson, a son and heir. 

■ —A t Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, Lady 
Gmnville Somerset, a son. 

Lately . At Cheam, the wife of R. Vernon 

Smith, esq. M.P. a dau. In Dublin, the 

I-dyof Sir J. Frazer, Bart. Lieut.-Col. 7th 
Huaanra, a son. — In Dublin, the wife of J. 
H. Hutchinson, esq. M.P. a son. 

Sept . 3. At Wentworth, Viscountess Mil- 
Eon, a dau. ■ ■■ 4 . At Highlands, near 


Caine, the wife of W. Wayte, esq. a son and 
heir. 5. At Hempstead-court, Glouces- 

tershire, Lady J. Somerset, a son.— 6. 
At Great Horkesley Rectory, Essex, the 

lady of Sir A. Henniker, Bart, a dan. 8. 

In Langham- place, the wife of the Hon. W. 

Cust, a son. 9. In Seyraour-street, Bath, 

the wife of Capt. Leigh Lye, a son. 10. 

The wife of W. N. Crawford, esq. a son and 
heir. - It. In Beigrave-street, the Hon. 

Mrs. Smith, a dau. 13. in Grafton- 

street, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Horton, a dau. 
—At Bath, the wife of Major Tinlins, a 

dau. 15. In Cavendish-square, the lady 

of Sir M.S. Stewart, a son. In Wilton- 

crescent, the wife^of Dighy W rang ham, esq. 

a son. 16. AtSandwel), the Countess 

of Dartmouth, a dau.— 10. At Ewell, 
the wife of Capt. Lempriere, a son.— >90. 
At Sheffield-house, Kensington, the wife of 
Dr. Lang, of Newman-street, a dau. 
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[Sept. 


April 1 1 . At Malabar Point, Bombay, 
Cape. Sir C. Malcolm, Knt. R.N. Superin- 
teadaat of Marine, to Elmira-Riddell, 
youngest dan. of Major.-Geo. Shaw. 

17. At Paris, Barou Henry de 
Maupeint, eldest son of Field Marshal Baron 
de Vandeuil, of Marseilles, to Rosalie, eld. 
dau. of Humphry Bowles, esq. formerly of 
Burford, Somerset, and lately of Fontaine- 
bleau. Jn the Island of Anglesey, Cha. 

Eden, esq. fourth son of the late Sir Fred, 
Eden, Bart, of Truir, Durham, to Emma, 
second dau. of Sir Rob. Williams, Bart. M.P. 
of Fryars. At Cheltenham. Rich. Web- 

ber, esq. to Eliza-Mary, eldest dau. of 

Lieut. Col. Foster, R.A. 22. At Bake- 

well, co. Derby, Francis Hust, esq. to Ce- 
cilia Emily, youngest dau. of Rich. Norman, 

esq. and Lady Elizabeth Norman. 24. 

At Great Milton, Stephen, sou of H. Hera- 
sted, esq. of Newbury, Berks, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. J. C. Townsend, of 
Milton House, Oxon, and Rector of Ick- 
ford, Bucks. -- 25. At Great Chesterford, 
A. H. Pearson, esq. to Isabella, dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Rich. Fitzgerald King, and 

S anddau. of the late Earl of Kingston. — 
eo. Gataker, esq. to Sophia-S^rah, second 
dau. of H. S. Partridge, esq. of Hockham 

Hall, Norfolk. The Rev. Walter Trosrer, 

of Muotham, Sussex, to Eliz. eldest dau. of 

Cha. Goring, esq. of Wiston Park.- 26. 

At Hackford, Norfolk, the Rev. J. H. 
Harris, Principal of York College, Upper 
Canada, to Charlotte Ann, third dau. of the 

Rev. J. B. Coilyer. At Bathwick, Tho. 

Oliver, esq. of Portugal-street, Grosvenor- 
equare, to Charlotte, youngest dan. of the 
Rev. Rob. Hoblyn, of Nanswhyden, Corn- 
wall.— —27. At South Warn boro ugh, 
Hants, the Rev. W. J. Walker, of Southrop, 
co. Gloucester, to Louisa-Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. Seij. Manley, Commis- 

aioner of Excise. At Whitsbury, Col. 

James Cock, to Georgiana-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Thos. Baker, Rector of 

Rollesby, Norfolk. At Brighton, James 

Campbell, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Eliza- 
Matilda, eldest dau. of J. Moore, esq. of 

Montpelier Lodge. 28. At St. Pancras 

Church, Wns.T. Jemmett, esq. Barrister-at- 
law, to Laura, eldest dau. of Sir Edw. B. 
Sugden 29. At Snailwell, co. Cam- 

bridge, the Rev. Cha. Whitworth Pitt, to 
Emma, fourth dau. of the Rev. N. I. Hill. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, W. 

T. Neale, esq. 16th Lancers, to Emma, third 

dau. of the late Horatio CJaggett. At St. 

Pancras New Church, W. H. Palmer, esq. 
to Eliz. second dau. of the late T. Holling- 
worth, esq. of Hayle-place, Kent; and at 
the same time, W. Clarkson, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, to Eliza Celia, daughter of G. 
Palmer, esq. and sister of the said W. H. 
^almer. 

if. i. Edw. Amos Chaplin, esq. of 
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Upper Bedford- place, Russell-square, to 
Georgiana, third dau. of Benj. Morland, esq. 
of Sheepstead House, Berks.— At Wood- 
ford, Essex, Cha. Simpson Hanson, esq. of 
Constantinople, to Charlotte, only dan. of 
the late Hon. Robert Smith, M.D. Speaker 

of the House of Assembly in Tobago. 

At Mary-le-bone, Jas. Rust, esq. Barrister, 
and Fellow of Univ. Coll. Oxford, to Susanna 
Catherine, only dau. of Ueut.-Col. Rowles. 
—At Petworth, Capt. the Hon. Arthur 
Richard Tumour, R.N. second son of the 
Earl of Wintertou, to Charlotte- Fitzberbert, 
eldest dau. of late Geo. Daysh, esq. of Pet- 
worth.— —At St. Paul's, Covent-Garden, 
James Barclay, eiq. to Sarah, only dan. of 

John Fawcett, esq. of Covent-Garden. 

2. At Aldingboume, Sussex, Vise. And- 
over, eldest son of the Earl of Suffolk, to 
Isabella, second dau. of the late Lord Henry 
Howard, and niece to the Duke of Nor- 
folk. At Roundhay, the Rev. W. H. 

Bathurst, Rector of Berwick-in-Elmet, to 
M&ry-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Mat. 

Rhodes', esq. of Leeds. 3. At Bradnineh, 

Cha. C. Dent, esq. Commander R.N. to 
Eliza, third dau. of the late Thos. Shep- 
herd, esq.— —At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Luke Booker, LL-D. Vicar of Dudley, to 
Eliz. youngest dau. of the late John Barclay, 
esq. M.D. of Conduit *atreet, London, and 
niece of the late Col. Sir Robert Barclay, 

K.C.B. At Goasford, Geo. Grant Suttie, 

esq. of Balgone and Preston Grange, to the 
Lady Harriet Charteris, dau. of the Right 

Hon. the Earl of Werayss and March. 

5. At M&lahide, near Dublin, the Rev. Tho. 
Spencer, Perpetual Curate of Charterhouse. 
Hinton, near Bath, to Anna-Maria, only 
dau. of the late Major Brooke, Bengal Art. 
—At Meesden Bury, Herts. Capt. Thurs- 
ton, R.N. of Talgarth to Eliza, second dau. 
of Admiral Sotheby.— 7. At All Souls, 
Blackwood Gore Currie, esq. to Laura- Eli*, 
dau. of Mat. Gosset, esq. Viscount of Jer- 
sey. At Paris, Mons. le Baron H. F. 

Constant de Schacht, Garde du Corps du 
Roi, to Eliza, dau. of the late James Grant, 
esq. of Thoby Priory, Essex.— —8. At St. 
Marylebooe Church, R. Harvey, esq. of 
Langley Park, to Atme, dau. of Vice-Adm. 

Sir W. Hotham. 9. At South Stone- 

ham, the Rev. T. W. Carr, to Susan, relict 
of the late Rev. Levison Hamilton, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rich. Woodward, 

D D. At Staunton Lacey, Shropshire, 

the Rev. James John West, to Margaret, 
third dau. of J. Molyneux, esq. of Grarel 
Hill, Ludlow.— 10. At Merthyrmawr, 
Glamorganshire, the Very Rev. Cha. Soott 
Luxmore, Dean of St Asaph, to Katherine, 
youngest dau. of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Nicholl.-— 15. At Blunham, Beda. S. E. 
Thornton, esq. to Julia- Anne-Frances, 2d 
dau. of J. Campbell, esq. of Blunham -house » 
and niece to W. Wyndham, esq. M.P. 
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Gen. Sir David Baird. 

Aug. 18. At his seat, Ferntower, in 
Perthshire, the Right Hon. General Sir 
David Baird, Bart. G.C.B. and K.C. a 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, Governor 
of Fort George, and Colonel of the 94th 
regiment. 

This distinguished soldier was de- 
scended from a junior branch of the 
Bairds, of Anchmedden in Banffshire. 
He was the fifth (but second surviving) 
son of William Baird, esq. (heir, by set- 
tlement, of his second cousin Sir John 
Baird, of Newbytb, Bart.) by Alicia, 

fourth daughter of Johnstone, esq. 

of Hiltown, co. Berwick. 

He entered the army at the close of 
1779, as Ensign in the 9nd foot j and 
joined the regiment at Gibraltar in the 
April following. In 1776 he returned 
with the regiment, in 1778 obtained a 
Lieutenancy, and in September of the 
same year the grenadier company in the 
regimeut then raised by Lord Macleod, 
and named tbe 73d. This corps be 
joined at Elgin, from whence it marched 
to Fort-George, thence embarked for 
Guernsey, and in the course of 1779 
sailed for Madras. 

Thus 6ent to India, almost as soon as 
raised, and when its commissions were 
scarcely filled up, the seventy-third re- 
giment entered upon a service which at 
once crowned it with glory, and annihi- 
lated every thing belonging to it but its 
immortal name! so effectually indeed 
annihilated it, that, it is reported, Sir 
David Baird and one sergeant were all 
that survived of the original 73rd. 

It was in the year of its arrival that 
Hyder Ally made his fearful irruption 
upon the Carnatic. He had interposed 
his vast Army between that of the Brit- 
ish, commanded by Sir Hector Munroe, 
and a smaller force under the command 
of Colonel Baillie? when the latter, 
having already suffered considerably in 
an engagement with the barbarians, sent 
to the commander the Account of his 
difficult situation, that he had sustained 
a loss which rendered him incapable of 
advancing, whilst his total want of all 
provisions made it equally impossible for 
him to remain where he was. 

Conceiving it impossible to cope in a 
general engagement with an enemy who 
out-numbered him at least twelve times 
over, and who had, beside, an immense 
superiority of cavalry, Sir Hector Mon- 
roe, with the advice of a Council of War, 


judged tbe only course to be pursued 
was to endeavour to supply Colonel 
Baillie with such a reinforcement as 
would enable him to push forward in 
despite of the enemy. Tbe detachment 
selected consisted in all of about One 
thousand men, under tbe conduct of 
Colonel Fletcher, and its main force was 
composed of tbe grenadier and infantry 
companies of Lord Macleod 's regiment, 
commanded by Captain Baird, a new 
and untried force, and a new and untried 
officer. Their junction with Colonel 
Baillie was not performed but at immi- 
nent hazard, Hyder Ally having gained 
intelligence of the movement, and sent 
a strong body to cut them off on their 
way, which was evaded by a long circui- 
tous route and tbe friendly cover of the 
night. 

Hyder, however, was determined that 
they should not return so safely; and 
under bis own personal inspection be 
prepared, with consummate ability, a trap 
to destroy the united detachments. Ac- 
cordingly, on tbe 10th of September, 
day-light bad scarcely broken when they 
unwarily advanced into the very centre 
of his toils. The enemy in ambuscade 
reserved their fire, with admirable cool-* 
ness and self command, till tbe unhappy 
English were in the midst of them. Our 
army marched in column. On a sudden, 
whilst in a narrow defil *, a battery of 
twelve guns opened upon them, and, 
loaded with grape shot, poured in upon 
their right flank. The English faced 
about ; another battery immediately 
opened on their rear. They had no 
choice, therefore, but to advance; other 
batteries met them here likewise, and in 
less than half an hour 57 pieces of can* 
non were so brought to bear on them, 
as to penetrate into every part of tbe 
British line. By seven o’clock in tbe 
morning, the enemy poured down upon 
them in thousands, and every English- 
man in tbe army was engaged. Captain 
Baird and his grenadiers fought with the 
greatest heroism. Surrounded and at- 
tacked on all sides, by 95,000 cavalry, 
by 30 regiments ot Sepoy infantry, be- 
sides Hyder’s European corps, and a nu- 
m« runs artillery playing upon them from 
all quarters, within grape-shot distance, 
yet this heroic column stood firm and 
undaunted, alternately facing their ene- 
mies on every side of attack. The French 
officers in Hyder’s camp beheld tbe scene 
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of all tbit tumult and extreme peril, they 
taw the British grenadiers performing 
their evolutions with as much precision, 
coolness, and steadiness, as if under the 
eye of a commander on a parade. Colo- 
nels Baillie and Fletcher, and Captain 
Baird, had only ten pieces of cannon, 
but these were so excellently served, that 
they made great havoc amongst the ene- 
my. At length after a dubious contest 
of three hours, from six in the morning 
till nine, victory began to declare for the 
English i the flower of the Mysore ca- 
valry, after many bldody repulses, were 
at length entirely defeated with great 
■laughter, and the right wing, composed 
of Uyder’s best forces, was thrown into 
disorder, and began to give way. Hydef 
himself was about to give the orders for 
retreat, and the French officer who di- 
rected the artillery already began to draw 
it off, 

It was in this moment of exultation 
and triumph, that an unforeseen and un- 
avoidable misfortune occurred, which to- 
tally changed the fortune of the day, and 
effectually threw the conquering army 
into the arms and power of those whom 
they had vanquished. By some most 
miserable accident,’ the tumbrils, which 
contained the ammunition, suddenly blew 
up with two dreadful explosions, in the 
centre of the British lines. One whole 
face of their column was thus entirety 
laid open, and their artillery overturned 
and destroyed. The destruction of men 
was great, but the total loss of their am- 
munition was still more fatal to the sur- 
vivors. Tippoo Saib, a worthy son of 
bis martial father, instantly saw and 
seised the moment of advantage, and 
without waiting for orders, fell with the 
utmost rhpidity, at the head of the Mo- 
gul and Carnatic horse, into the broken 
square, which had not yet time in any 
degree to recover its form and order. 
This attack by the enemy's cavalry be- 
ing immediately seconded by the French 
corps, and by tbe first line of infantry, 
determined at once tbe fate of our un- 
fortunate army. After successive prodi- 
gies of valour, the brave Sepoys were 
almost to a man cut to pieces. 

Colonels Baillie and Fletcher, assisted 
by Captain Baird, made one more des- 
perate effort ; they rallied the Europeans, 
and, under the fire of the whole immense 
artillery of the enemy, gained a little 
eminence, and formed themselves into a 
new square. In this form did this in- 
vincible band, though totally without 
ammunition, tbe officers fighting only 
with their swords, and the soldiers with 
their mere bayonets, resist and repulse 
tbe myriads of tbe enemy, in thirteen 
different attacks j until at length, inca- 
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pable of withstanding the successive 
torrents of fresh troops which were con- 
tinually pouring upon them, they were 
fairly borne down and trampled upon, 
many of them still continuing to fight, 
under the very legs of the horses and 
elephants. 

The loss of tbe English in this engage- 
ment, called the battle of Perimbancum, 
amounted to about 4000 Sepoys, and 
600 Europeans. Colonel Fletcher was 
amongst the number of those who were 
slain on the field. It is indeed a reason- 
able subject of surprise that any one es- 
caped. Colonel Baillie and Captain 
Baird, after being severely wounded in 
four places, together with several other 
officers, and 200 Europeans, were made 
prisoners. They were carried into the 
presence of Hyder, who, with a true 
Asiatic barbarism, received them with 
tbe most insolent triumph and ferocious 
pride. The English officers, with a spirit 
worthy of their country, met his beha- 
viour with an indignant coolness and 
contempt. “ Your son will inform you,'* 
said Colonel Baillie, appealing to Tippoo, 
who was present, “ that you owe the 
victory to our disaster, rather than to 
our defeat." Hyder angrily ordered them 
from liis presence, and commanaed them 
instantly to prison. 

Hyder's army, however, purchased 
this victory at a very dear rate. The 
slaughter fell almost entirely on his best 
troops, and tbe number is believed to 
have nearly trebled that of the whole of 
Colonel Baillie's army. This loss is 
stated to have augmented the natural 
ferocity of Hyder's temper, and may be 
reasonably assigned as a cause for his 
cruel treatment of his prisoners. 

They were marched to one of Hyder's 
nearest forts, and there subjected to an 
imprisonment, of which, confinement in 
a horrible dungeon was the least circum- 
stance. Captain Baird, in particular, 
was chained by the leg to another pri- 
soner, as much of the slaughter in Hy- 
der's army was imputed to the English 
grenadiers. He remained a prisoner at 
Seringapatara three years and a half. 
In March, I7H4, he was released, and in 
July he joined, at Arcot, bis regiment, 
which in 1785 changed its number to the 
71st. In 1787 he embarked with it for 
Bombay, and returned to Madras in 
1788. He received tbe majority of the 
71st June 5, 1787; and in October ob- 
tained leave of absence, and visited 
Britain. He obtained tbe Lieut.-Culo- 
nelcv of the regiment, Oec. 8, 1790; and 
in 1791 returned to India, and joined 
the army under Marquess Cornwallis. 
He commanded a brigade of Sepoys, and 
was present at the attack of a number 
d byXjOOgLe 
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of Droogt, or hill forts, and at the siege 
of Seringapatam, in 1701 and 1792; and 
likewise at the storming of Tippoo Sul~ 
taon*s lines and camps on the island of 
Seringapatam. In 1793 he commanded 
a brigade of Europeans, and was present 
at the siege of Pondicherry. In 1793 he 
was appointed Colonel. In October, 
1797, be embarked at Madras with bis 
regiment for Europe ; in December he 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, when 
he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
placed on that staff in command of a 
brigade. He was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, June 18, 1798, and 
removed to the staff in India. He sailed 
from the Cape (or Madras in command 
of two regiments of foot and the drafts 
of the 28ib dragoons, and arrived in Ja- 
nuary, 1799. The 1st of February he 
Joined the army forming at Velore, for 
the attack of Seringapatam, and com- 
manded a brigade of Europeans. On 
the 4th of May he commanded the 
storming party with success ; and in 
consequence, was presented by the army, 
through Lieut.-General Harris, Coni- 
mander-in-Chief, with Tippoo Sultaun's 
state sword, and a dress sword from the 
field officers serving under his immediate 
command at the assault. In 1800 be 
was removed to the Bengal Staff, and 
commanded a brigade, Ac. at Dynypore. 

In 1801 he was appointed to command 
an intended expedition against Batavia, 
hut which was sent to Egypt. He landed 
at Cosier in June with the army, crossed 
the Desert and embarked on the Nile; 
be arrived at Grand Cairo about the 
month of July, from thence at Rosetta, 
and joined Lieut.-General Sir John Hut- 
chinson’s army, a few days before the 
surrender of Alexandria. In May, 1801, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 54th 
regiment ; in 1802 he returned across 
the Desert to India, in command of the 
Egyptian Indian army; He was removed 
to the Madras Staff in 1803, and com- 
manded m large division of the army 
forming against the Mahrattas. He 
marched into the Mysore country, where 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lieut.-General 
Stuart, joined, and afterwards arrived on 
the banks of the river Jambudra, in com- 
mand of the fine. Major-Gen. Wellesley 
being appointed to the command of the 
greater part of the army, this officer 
proceeded into the Mahratta country ; 
and finding that his services could be of 
no further use, he obtained permission 
to return- to Britain. He sailed in March 
with his staff from Madras, and was 
taken prisoner by a French privateer ; 
in October he was re-taken as the ship 
waa sailing is Corunna. He arrived in 
England the 3rd of November, baring 
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given bis parole that he should consider 
himself as a prisoner of war ; but shortly 
after Major-Gen. Baird and staff were 
exchanged for the French Gen. Morgan 
and his staff. 

Sir David Baird received the Royal per- 
mission to wear the Turkish order of the 
Crescent, Dec. 31, 1803 ; be was knight- 
ed by patent, dated June 19» 1804 ; and 
was nominated a Knight Companion of 
the Bath oh the 18tb of August follow- 
ing. In the same year he was placed ou 
the Staff in England ; lie was appointed 
Lieut. -Gen. Oct. 30, 1805, and command- 
ed an expedition against the Cape of 
Good Hope. He arrived there the 5th 
of January 1806; made good the land- 
ing on the 6th ; on the 8th attacked the 
Dutch army and beat them ; on tbe 10th 
tbe castle and town of Cape Town sur-r 
rendered, and on tbe 18tb General Jan- 
sens surrendered tbe colony. In 1807 
be was recalled. He sailed on tbe 18th 
of January on board a transport, and ar r 
rived on the 12th of April at Portsmouth- 
On tbe 19tb of July be was removed from 
the Colonelcy of the 54tb to tbe Colonelr 
cy of tbe 24tb, and placed on the foreign 
staff under Gen. Lord Catbcart. He 
commanded a division at the siege of Co- 
penhagen, where be was twice slightly 
wounded ; and returned with tbe army 
in November. 

In 1808 Sir David was placed on tbe 
Irish Staff, and commanded tbe camp 
on tbe Gurragb of Kildare. In Sep- 
tember that year he embarked at the 
Cove of Cork, in tbe command of a divi- 
sion consisting of about 5000 infantry, 
for Falmouth, where be received reinf> 
forcements, and sailed in command of 
ahout 10,000 men for Corunna, where 
he arrived in the beginning of Novemr 
her, and formed a junction twitb the 
army under Lieut.-Gen.Sir John Moose. 
He commanded the first division of that 
army ; and in the battle of Corunna, on 
tbe 16th Jan. 1809, be lost his left atm. 

As senior officer after Sir John Moore’s 
death, Sir David Baird communicated to 
Government tbe victory of Corunna, 
and received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament ; " an honour of which,’* 
be remarked in his reply to tbe House 
of Peers, ** no one can be more fully 
sensible than myself, having bad the 
good fortune to be deemed worthy of 
this eminent distinction, on four several 
occasions,” alluding to bis name having 
been ineluded in the votes of thanks for 
the operations of the army in Ipdia 
1799, for those of Egypt in 1801, and in 
the Danish expedition in 1807. 

In testimony of the Royal approbat 
tion, General Baird was created a Ba- 
ronet by patent dated April 13, 1809 j 
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and received a grant of tbe following 
honourable armorial bearing* : Gules, 
in chief within an increscent an etoile of 
eight point* Argent (in allusion to the 
badge of tbe Ottoman order), in base a 
boar passant Or ; on a canton Ermine, 
a sword erect Proper, pommel and bilt 
Or. With two Crest* : 1st, a Mameluke 
mounted on a horse, and holding in his 
dexter hand a cimetar, all Proper; 2d, 
on a wreath, a boar's head erased Or. 
And for Supporters : dexter, a grenadier 
in the uniform of the 50th reg. of foot, 
Proper; sinister, the royal tiger of Tip- 
poo Sultaun, guard&nt, Vert, striped 
Or ; from the neck, pendant by a riband, 
an escutcheon Gules, charged with an 
etoile of eight points within a decres- 
cent Argent, and on a scroll under the 
said escutcheon tbe word Seringapa- 
tam. 

Sir David Baird was promoted to the 
rank of General, June 4, 1814; was 
appointed Governor of Kinsale on tbe 
death of Gen. Sir Cornelius Cuyler in 
1819 ; and of Fort George on tbe death 
of Gen. Ross in 1827. He was marked 
Aug. 4, 1810, to Miss Preston Campbell, 
of Ferntower and Lochlane, co. Perth ; 
hut, having no issue, is succeeded in tbe 
Baronetcy, in pursuance of tbe patent, 
by his elder brother Robert Baird, Esq. 
of Newbytb, who, by Miss Gavin, a 
niece of the Earl of Lauderdale, has 
several children. 

____ « 

Sir Uvedale Price, Bart. 

Sept. 11. At Foxley, Herefordshire, 
aged 82, Sir Uvedale Price, of that place, 
Bart. 

The family of which this gentleman 
was the representative, is of the highest 
antiquity in North Wales, deriving their 
name, Ap Rhys or Price, from Rhys, a 
cadet of tbe Wyns of Voylas in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. He was seated at 
Geeler in Denbighshire, where bis de- 
scendants remained until Robert, the 
great-grandfather of the Baronet now 
deceased, and who was Baron of tbe Ex- 
chequer from 1702 to 1726, married Lu- 
cy, the eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Robert Rodd, esq. of Foxley. His son, 
Uvedale Price, esq. married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Lord Arthur Somerset, second son 
of the first Duke of Beaufort^ and Ro- 
bert, the offspring of that marriage, 
married the Hon. Sarah Barrington, 
daughter of tbe first Lord Barring- 
ton. Robert died in 1761, leaving his 
son, tbe now deceased Baronet, his heir, 
at the age of fourteen. 

Mr. Price married, April 18, 1774, 
Lady Caroline Carpenter, daughter of 
George first Earl of Tyrconnel ; and, 
three generations had thus allied 
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themselves to peers, tbe family was, in 
his person, raised to a Baronetcy, by pa- 
tent dated Feb. 12, 1828. 

Sir Uvedale lost his lady in 1826 ; she 
left him one son, now Sir Robert Price, 
who is one of the present members for 
Herefordshire, and married in 1823, his 
first cousin, Mary- Ann-Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Price, D.D. ; and 
one daughter, Caroline. 

Sir Uvedale Price is the fourth already 
deceased of the sixteen Baronets created 
at the commencement of last year. Sir 
John Hutton Cooper having died in De- 
cember, Sir John Forbes Drummond in 
last May, and Sir Henry Chamberlain 
in July. 

Sir Henry Chamberlain, Bart. 

July 31. In York-terrace, Regent's 
Park, aged 56, Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
Bart. 

Sir Henry was formerly Consul-ge- 
neral and Charge d’ Affaires in tbe Bra- 
zils, and was created a Baronet by pa- 
tent, dated Feb. 22 last year. He bad 
been appointed Consul at Lisbon, to 
which place be would have proceeded 
some time since but for his illness. Tbe 
cause of bis death was a mortification 
which ensued after an operation upon a 
corn which bad been cut too deeply; the 
toe was amputated, but too late to save 
his life. 

Sir Henry Chamberlain was twice 
married. By bis first lady. Miss Eliza- 
beth Harrod, of Exeter, who became bis 
wife Jan. 1, 1795, and was divorced by 
act of parliament in 1813, be bad two 
sons and one daughter; I. Sir Henry 
Chamberlain, who has succeeded to the 
title ; he married in 1826, Harriett, 
daughter of John Mullen, Esq. Captain 
in tbe first foot; 2. William-Augustus- 
Charles, who died in 1806, at the age of 
ten ; 3. Eliza-Caroline, who was married 
in 1819 to the Hon. Charles Orlando 
Bridgman, second son of the Earl of 
Bradford. Sir Henry was married se- 
condly, June 5, 1813, to Anne-Eugenia, 
daughter of William Morgan, Esq. mer- 
chant, of Loudon, and by her bad five 
sons and three daughters; 4. Anne-Be- 
resford ; 5. Harriet-Mary ; 6. William - 
Charles ; 7. Nevill-Bowles ; 8. Crawford- 
Trotter ; 9- Thomas-Hardy ; 10. Kathe- 
rine-Cocbrane ; and 1 1. Cb&rles-Francis- 
Falcon. 

T. R. Beaumont, Esq. 

July 31. At Bretton Hall, near Barns- 
ley, after a protracted illness, Thomas 
Richard Beaumont, Esq. (commonly call- 
ed Colonel Beaumont), formerly Knight 
in ParliaBient for Northumberland. 
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Mr* Beaumont was bred to the profes- 
sion of arms, and, having entered the 
cavalry as a cornet, rose to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the 21st regiment of dragoons. He 
retired, however, soon after the last pro- 
motion, having largely increased bit for- 
tune by an advantageous alliance. Co- 
lonel Beaumont married Diana, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Thomas Wentworth 
Blackett, Bart. ; and upon whose death 
in 1792, the magnificent mansion at 
Bretton Park (the ancient seat of that 
branch of the Wentworths), the abbey of 
Hexham (which had descended from 
the Blacketts), and extensive property in 
estates and lead mines in # the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, were 
found bequeathed to Mrs. Beaumont. 
To the house at Bretton (originally built 
in 1720) Colonel Beaumont, under the 
advice of the present Sir Jeffrey Wyatt- 
ville, made considerable additions, con- 
sisting of a splendid library, museum, 
music-room, dining-room, and other 
apartments of spacious dimensions. A 
view of the mansion, in its present en- 
larged state, is published in the fourth 
volume of Neale*s Seats. The gardens 
are very extensive, and the conservato- 
ries particularly rich in valuable exotics. 

Colonel Beaumont was first elected 
one of the representatives of the county 
of Northumberland in Parliament, on 
the death of Sir William Middleton in 
1?9S. He was re-chosen at the general 
elections of 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, and 
IB 12s and retired in 1818 in favour of 
bis son, Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, 
Esq. now M.P. for Stafford. Colonel 
Beaumont generally supported Mr. Pitt's 
administration. 

Mr. Baron Hullock. 

July 30. At Abingdon, whilst on the 
circuit, aged 65, Sir John Hullock, Knt. 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

This distinguished lawyer was son of 
Timothy Hullock, of Barnard Castle, 
co. Durham, Esq. who died in 1805, at 
the age of seventy-three. The Judge 
was a member of Gray’s Inn; and pub- 
lished “ The Law of Cost* 8vo. 1 792 j 
“ The Law of Costs in civil actions and 
criminal proceedings," 8vo. 1797 ; and 
another edition, in two volumes, 1810. 

He was called to the degree of Ser- 
jeant about 1817, and appointed a Baron 
of the Exchequer in 1823. As a Judge 
he was characterized by sound discretion 
and great candour. Temperate but firm, 
looking upon and expounding the law 
more in consonance with plain sense and 
popular construction, than bewildering 
the imagination and embarrassing the 
judgment with technical definitions and 
contradictory precedents, he read the 


statute with an unprejudiced eye, and ap- 
plied its provisions with a liberal and 
learned spirit — a lawyer, and yet a man 
of the world, who, like Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley, made ample allowance for the infir- 
mity of human nature, while he executed? 
the duties of his office with a mildness 
which added grace to the decision of his 
character. A Baron of the Exchequer,, 
yet not more for the Crown than the peo- 
ple. This is the highest praise which a 
judge of that court can receive— and Mr. 
Baron Hullock has amply merited it. 

Mr. Baron Vaughan, in bis charge to 
the Grand Jury at Worcester, passed the 
following high eulogium on bis departed 
brother : 

“ I had the happiness of knowing 
him very long and intimately, aod of. 
sitting by his side on the judgment-seat % 
and I hope also that I know bow to ap- 
preciate his worth. As a Judge, be was, 
in every sense of the .word, a loyal, a 
right, and a good one ; a man of the 
most quick perceptions, of the most 
sound, accurate, and discriminating 
judgment ; a man whose industry was 
indefatigable, and perfectly acquainted 
with those depths and shoals of the law 
which render the investigation of it to 
intricate and difficult. As a private 
man, he was every thing that could be 
wished ; be was generous, humane, and 
charitable, and of the most stubborn and 
inflexible integrity." 

Admiral Henry. 

Aug . 6. At hit house at Rolrenden, 
Kent, at the very advanced age of 98, 
John Henry, Esq. Admiral of the Red. 

This venerable officer was born at 
Holyhead in the Isle of Anglesea, Sept. 
28, 1731, and entered the naval service 
about 1744. Whilst a Midshipman he 
had his thigh broken by a hawser, in , 
1762 we find him serving as First Lieu- 
tenant of the Hampton-Court, a 64-gun 
ship, at the reduction of the Havannah. 

On the 22nd Nov. 1777, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain by 
Lord Howe, for his conduct at the cap-, 
ture of Mud-Island in North America, 
which was considered a most important 
service. In the early part of May in the 
following year, Captain Henry was de- 
tached by his Lordship, with a flotilla, 
consisting of several gallies, schooners, 
and gun-boats, to cooperate with a de- 
tachment of light infantry under Major 
Maitland, which was embarked in eigh- 
teen flat boats, for the purpose of at- 
tacking the enemy's ships lying iu the 
Chesapeake, between Philadelphia and 
Taunton. On this occasion great de- 
struction was made among the Americait 
vessels, the number destroyed consisting . 
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of the Washington 39, Effingham 28, 
three of 16 guns, three of ten, nine 
large merchant ships, twenty-three brigs, 
and a number of schooners and sloops. 

In September and October 1779, Cap- 
tain Henry, who had previously been 
appointed to the Fowey of 20 guns, 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
command of the naval force stationed at 
Savannah, which had to cope with the 
large fleet which brought the French 
army destined for the conquest of 
Georgia, but which, after nearly two 
months operations, retired without ef- 
fecting its object. 

In 1780 Captain Henry was appointed 
to the Providence of 32 guns, an Ameri- 
can frigate that had been captured at 
Charlestown j and towards the close of 
the following year we find him com- 
manding the Renown of 50 guns, at- 
tached to the squadron under Rear-Adm. 
Kempenfelt, when that officer encoun- 
tered M. de Guicben. He appears to 
have continued in that ship during the 
remainder of the war. 

In 1793, when hostilities commenced 
with the French republic, Captain Henry 
commissioned the Irresistible of 74 guns, 
and convoyed a fleet of merchantmen to 
the West Indies, where he assisted at 
the reduction of the French Islands; 
and the highest testimony was borne by 
Lord St. Vincent, in his dispatches to 
government, to the promptitude, as well 
as judicious skill and bravery, be invari- 
ably displayed in the execution of every 
order with which he was intrusted. 

Admiral Henry was made Rear-Adm. 
1794; Vice-Adm. 1799; Admiral 1804. 
He ranked third upon the list of Admi- 
rals, and was considered the father of the 
British navy. He was married ; but had 
been many years a widower, without 
children. 

In 1805 a pamphlet was published, 
entitled, *• An Account of the means by 
which Admiral Henry has cured the 
Rheumatism, a tendency to Gout, the 
Tic Douloureux, the Cramp, and other 
disorders ; and by which a Cataract in 
the eye was removed ; with engravings 
of the instruments made use of in the 
several operations practised by him. 
London.** pp. 20. 

Captain Halliday. 

July 10. At Epsom, aged 63, Michael 
HaUiday, Esq. the senior Captain in the 
Royal Navy. 

This officer wa9 born in Dec. 1765, at 

St. Petershurgh ; where his father, a na- 
tive uf the county of Dumfries, practised 
as a physician, ami an inoculator of the 
siiixll'pox, after the introduction of that 
system into the Ku-okwi Lmpire, by 


Baron Dimsdale. He entered the British 
naval service in Feb. 1782, as a Midship-* 
man, on board the Africa of 64 guns? 
which ship formed part of the fleet under 
Sir Edward Hughes, in his last battle with 
M. de Suffrein, June 20, 1783 ; on which 
occasion Mr. HaUiday received a slight 
wound in the arm. The total lots sus- 
tained by the Africa, was 5 killed and 99 
wounded. 

Mr. HaUiday, after serving for a short 
time in a merchant vessel, completed 
his time as a Midshipman in the Crown 
64, Fairy sloop of war, and Sprightly 
outter. He then accepted a Lieutenancy 
on board the Twelve Apostles, a Russian 
first-rate, and served under several Ad- 
mirals ; one of whom, Pov&litkin, was 
killed in a general battle with the Swedes. 
At the commencement of the war be- 
tween England and the French republic, 
he embarked as a master's-mate in the 
Nymphe frigate, commanded by the pre- 
sent Viscount Exmouth ; bis promotion 
to the rank of Lieutenaut in the British 
navy took place about Oct. 1793. 

Mr. Halliday was first Lieutenant of 
the Inspector sloop of war, during the 
West India campaign in 1794 ; and sub- 
sequently served in the Stag frigate, St. 
George, a second-rate, and Phoebe of 44 
guns, the latter commanded by Capt. 
(now Sir Robert) Barlow, whom he gal- 
lantly seconded in the action with la 
Nereide, a French frigate, which surren- 
dered after a running fight of some du- 
ration, and close action of forty-fire 
minutes. 

In July 1798, Lieut. HaUiday was a 
Commander, and appointed to the Wool- 
wich 44, armed en flute . In the follow- 
ing year, he obtained post rank in the 
Leander, a 50 gun ship ; but during the 
greater part of the war, Capt. HaUiday 
commanded the Sea Feneibles at Pen- 
zance. 

Thomas Young, M.D. F.R.S. 

May 10. In Park-square, London, 
aged 55, Thomas Young, M.D. F.R.S. 
and F. L.S. Senior Physician to 8t. 
George's Hospital. 

This distinguished scholar and philoso- 
pher received his education partly at 
Gottingen, and partly at Edinburgh, 
where he took bis degree of Doctor with 
great credit. On coming to London be 
became a Lecturer at the Royal lusti- 
tution. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1794, and appointed 
Foreign Secretary in 1804. 

The following is probably only an im- 
perfect list of bis works: “ De Viribua 
Corporis Humani Conservatricibus,** 
Gottingen, 1796, 8 vo; • ‘ Syllabus of a 
Course of Lectures on Natural and Ex- 
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perimentaJ Philosophy,” London* 180% 
Svof 44 Analysis of the Principles of Na- 
tural Philosophy," 1803, 8vo; “ Reply 
to the Animadversions of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers/* 1804, 8vo ; 44 A Course of 
Lectures on Philosophy and the Mecha- 
nical Arts,** 1807, 2 vols. 4to; “Sylla- 
bus of a Course of Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Medical Science, and on the 
Practice of Physic,** 1 809, 8vo ; 44 Sys- 
tem of Practical Nosology, with an 
Introduction to Medical Literature, 
intended as a guide to students, and an 
assistant to practitioners ; together with 
detached Essays on the study of physic, 
en classification, on chemical affinities, 
on animal chemistry, on the blood, and 
on the medical effects of climates," 
1812, 1813,8*0.; 44 Practical and His- 
torical Treatise on Consumptive Dis- 
eases,” 1815, Bvo. 

To the Philosophical Transactions 
be contributed, in 1793,, 44 Observations 
on Vision;** in 1800, 44 Outlines of 
Experiments and Inquiries respecting 
Sound and Light j" in 1801, a paper 
44 On the Mechanism of the Eye ;** iu 
1803, “ On the Theory of Light and Co- 
lours,** and 44 Account of some cases of 
the production of Colours not hitherto 
described;” in 1804, 44 Experiments and 
Calculations relative to Physical Op- 
tics;" in 1805, 44 An Essay on the Co- 
hesion of Fluids in 1808, 44 Hydraulic 
Investigations, subservient to an in- 
tended Croon Ian Lecture on the Mo- 
tion of the Blood;** in 1809, 44 The 
Croonian Lecture, on the Functions of 
the Heart and Arteries/* and 44 A Nu- 
merical Table of Elective Attractions, 
with remarks on the sequences of 
Double Decompositions/* in 1814, ‘‘Re- 
marks oo the employment of Oblique 
Riders, and other alterations in the 
Construction of Ships ; ** in 1818, “ An 
Appendix to Capt. Rater’s Paper, enti- 
tled, An Account of Experiments for de- 
termining the length of the Pendulum 
vibrating Seconds in the latitude of Lon- 
don ; ” in 1819, too other papers on the 
same subject ; in 1826, “ On a finite Ex- 
pression for Refraction in an Atmosphere 
nearly resembling the Earth’s ; in 1826, 
“Ona Formula for expressing the De- 
crement of Human Life ; ** and also a 
44 Statement of a Comparison of the 
Sun's observed and computed Longi- 
tudes in 1820." 

To the Transactions of the Linnwan 
Society, in 1794, 44 A Description of a 
new species of Opercularia." 

To the Supplement of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Dr. Young was a roost 
valuable contributor. To Nicholson’s 
Journal, in 1802, 44 An Answer to Mr. 
Gough's Essay on the Theory of Com- 


pound Sounds," 44 A Summary of the 
most useful parts of Hydraulics, chiefly 
extracted and abridged from Eytelwein'a 
Handbuc der Mechanich und der Hy- 
draulik. Berlin, 1801;'* in 1803, "Ob- 
servations in Repty to Mr. Gough's’ Let- 
ter on the Grave Harmonics," and "A 
Theory of Halos and Parhelia;" in 1807, 
44 Transformation of Mr. Dubuat's 
Hydraulic Theorem ; ** besides others 
copied from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. Dr. Young was also one of the 
Editors of the Nautical Almanac. 

Dr. Young was, in many respects, 
a rarely-gifted and extraordinary man. 
With a mind so happily constituted as 
to be equally fitted for engaging in any 
pursuit, or mastering any given branch 
of human knowledge, he united a de- 
gree of perseverance admirably adapted 
to give full effect to his versatility, and 
an innate sagacity which enabled him 
at once to perceive the full extent of 
every difficulty that impeded his pro- 
gress, and to overcome it. Among 
geometers and natural philosophers, be 
was unquestionably, if not the first, at 
least in the very first class j while his 
great knowledge of the practical appli- 
cation of science to the useful arts and 
the business of life, rendered his assist- 
ance indispensable to the Government 
wherever it was necessary to obtain ac- 
curate information respecting the con- 
duct and management of scientific esta- 
blishments, proposed improvements in 
the arts, or those particular subjects of 
legislation, which can only be regulated 
by scientific principles. In such in- 
quiries and investigations a very consi- 
derable portion of his time was latterly 
occupied ; but we may safely refer to 
the works on science which he has left 
behind him ; anti in particular to his 
Treatise on Optics, and his Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, as affording ample 
evidence of the great proficiency to 
which be had attained both in the 
pure and the mixed mathematics. 

Nor was he less remarkable for his 
acquirements as a scholar, than for his 
attainments as a man of science. As 
early as 1794 be contributed some clas- 
sical articles to Hodgkin's 44 Calligra- 
phy Graeca," as he did afterwards to 
Dalxell’s 44 Collectanea Majors/ ' printed 
at Edinburgh in 1797 and 1802. The 
friend, and sometimes the boon compa- 
nion of Person (of whose life, character, 
and scholarship, he has given a mas- 
terly sketch in the Supplement to the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica), it may easily be supposed that 
be was not unacquainted with the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient Greece ; 
and on the death of his illustrious 
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friend, it was only Dr. Parr and very few 
others that could rank above Dr. Young 
as Greek scholars. 

Dr. Young cannot be termed a man of 
refined, or even of correct taste} he 
was a sort of practical utilitarian, who 
invariably neglected the husk or 6hell 
in order to get at the kernel, and who 
never concerned himself about grace, or 
elegance, or ornament, in bis search 
after truth, or bit attempts to lay up a 
store of knowledge. The subject- 
matter of a work alone occupied bis 
attention; and to this he went in the 
roost direct and straight-forward man- 
ner possible, without regard to the dress 
in which it was clothed, or the embel- 
lishments with which it was bespangled. 
Accordingly, he had much more inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with 
the contents and works of the ancients, 
and had taken a much more exact 
measure of the amount of knowledge 
they possessed respecting different sub- 
jects, than perhaps any other than of 
his day 5 a circumstance which is clearly 
evinced in the various papers on sub- 
jects connected with archeology, with 
which be enriched the pages of several 
publications, and most especially in the 
article on Egypt, which he contributed 
to the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; and which we do not 
scruple to pronounce as altogether the 
most extraordinary effort of scholarship 
that modern times can boast. It was 
in that celebrated article, which has 
been read and studied in every part of 
the civilized world, that he first (in the 
year 1819) exhibited a digest of those 
discoveries in Egyptian literature which 
have immortalized bis name, and added 
a newly-explored region to the domi- 
nions of knowledge. And, in truth, 
none can know how much^be achieved, 
except those who have informed them- 
selves how little was done before him. 
In the multitude of vain attempts which, 
in the course of nearly two thousand 
years, liad been made to decipher the 
inscriptions of Egypt, extravagance 
had succeeded extravagance, and absur- 
dity had followed absurdity, until the 
subject had at length been abandoned 
as utterly hopeless and untractable. 
The accidental discovery of the tripar- 
tite inscription of Rosetta, indeed, re- 
vived the hopes of the learned ; and it 
was expected that, with the aid of the 
accompanying Greek translation, the 
key which had been so long sought for 
might at last be found. But even this 
hope began at length to fade away ; 
for, although the most exact copies 
of the inscription were taken and cir- 
culated all over Europe, ten long 


years elapsed without the least progress 
being made towards deciphering it, not- 
withstanding some of the first scholars 
of the age had tortured their ingenuity 
in repeated attempts to penetrate the 
mystery. At length, in 1814, Dr.Young 
gave his mind to the subject, and, 
availing himself of some hints thrown 
out by De Sacey and Akerblad— hints 
which, bad they known how to pursue 
them, might have enabled those inge- 
nious persons to anticipate the discovery 
— he soon succeeded in reading the 
whole of the dramatic or enchorial part 
of the inscription, and immediately pub- 
lished his translation in the Museum 
Criticum of Cambridge. And having 
achieved this, the most difficult part of 
his task, the remainder was easy ; for 
the process or method be bad employed 
in readiug off the enchorial was, from 
its very nature, equally' applicable to 
tbe bieroglypbipal branch of the inscrip- 
tion, which he accordingly decyphered 
and published. The results thus ob- 
tained were exceedingly curious; for it 
was proved beyond the possibilitv of a 
doubt, that the proper names in this in- 
scription were spelt alphabetically; that 
from these an alphabet might be form- 
ed ; that in tbe demotic, as well as in- 
tbe hieroglyphic branch, particular 
groups of characters represented parti- 
cular words ; that these groups were 
susceptible of decomposition ; and that 
the system of writing used among tbe 
ancient Egyptians was not simple and 
uniform, but complex and composite ; 
or, in other words, made up of charac^ 
ters, some of which were used symbo- 
lically, others numerically, and a third 
class upon an arbitrary principle, which 
it was then found impossible to explain. 
The- monument of Philoe, tbe antigraphs 
of Mr. Grey, and a variety of other anti- 
quities which were brought into this 
country, enabled Dr. Young to test tbe 
accuracy of his discovery, as well as to 
modify some of the-conclusions at which 
he had previously arrived, and the result 
of all bis investigations was embodied in 
the celebrated article on Egypt above 
mentioned. We will not here enter 
into the controversy which subsequently* 
arose between Dr. Young and M. Charo- 
pollion, an account of the latter laying 
claim to priority of discovery. Dr. Young 
appearsto have, in a great measure, aban- 
doned to others the cultivation of the 
field which he bad so auspiciously dis- 
closed. To what cause this was owing 
it is impossible to say. The probability 
seems to be, that enfeebled health, and 
the first inroads of that fatal disease* 
which ultimately carried him off, at an 
age when many men are ia the full vi*~ 
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gour of their strengh and faculties, en- a member of Mr. Stephen Kemble’s com- 

gendered lassitude, and created that pany in the North of England, which be 

tendency to repose, which is the surest quitted upon its dissolution in August 

symptom that the energies of life hare 1,806, after a year and a half of very va- 

began to decay. ried and laborious practice. 

Dr. Young was a man of somewhat He now went to Liverpool, where be 
peculiar, but not unamiable temper and continued to play in all the usual class 

carried into the world some of the habits of characters until November 1809, when 

and peculiarities of the recluse scholar he was engaged by Mr. Henry Siddons to 

and man of science. He uniformly mani- lead the business of the Edinburgh The- 

fested the warmest attachment to his atre. Here he first acquired consider* 

friends, as well as the utmost readiness able popularity, and to that city remain- 

to promote the interests of all who had ed so stroogjy attached, that from his 

any claim upon his good offices. He remaining in -this spot three years, and 

was liberal and generous, but without forming many intimacies, Mr. Terry was 

the least particle of enthusiasm; ex- frequently regarded as a Scotsman. 

\remely sensitive to praise, and not very In the summer of 1812 he was invited 
tolerant of censure. to the Little Theatre in the Hay market. 

His remains were interred in the where he made his debut, May 20, as 

cloister of Westminster Abbey. Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine Mar- 

riage, and was well received ; and in 

John Young, LL.D. September 1813 he concluded an engage- 

March 9 . At Belfast, John Young, ment with the Managers of Corent-Gar- 
LL.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy and den, from whence, in 1823, be trans- 
Metapbysics in the Institution of that ferred bis services to Drury-Lane. 
town. As a performer of every species of old 

This gentleman was educated at Glas- men, in comedy or farce, Terry merited 
gow, and recommended by the Professors the most unqualified praise. All the gra- 
of (bat University to Belfast, where he dations of age, and all the passions that 
, commenced bis labours in November adorn or darken it, he could most incom- 
1815, at the first opening of the College, parably develope. The yielding, passive. 
He was universally regarded with the quiet old gentleman, was equally bia 
highest respect. An immense concourse own, with the techy choleric bachelor, 
of people attended bis funeral, all the To see him in Admiral Franklin in Sweet- 
shops were shut through which the long hearts and Wives, Mr. Wilton in Old 
procession passed, and at the grave a and Young, and about a doaen other 
very pathetic and impressive address was characters of the same cast, was to wit- 
delivered by Dr. Hanna. ness one of the richest comic treats. 

Mr. Terry. William Cluddr, Esq. 

June 23. Of paralysis, aged about 47, Aug. 26. At his teat, Orleton, near 
Mr. Terry, one of the most sterling co- Wellington, William Cludde, Esq. 
medians of our day. He was one of the first gentlemen in 

Mr. Terry was a native of Bath, and the County of Salop, who came forward 
j received his education partly at the gram- in defence of bis country, when tbe 
roar-school of that city, and partly at a French revolution was making such gi- 
private academy, kept by the Rev. Edw. gautic strides to subvert all regular go- 
Spencer at Wink field In Wiltshire. At vemments, and raised a troop of cavalry; 
the age of sixteen be was placed under and was afterwards appointed to be 
Samuel Wyatt, esq. in the view of be- Lieut.-Colonel of the South Shropshire 
coming an architect, it having been Yeomanry Cavalry, in which he was 
thought that he discovered a propensity highly respected. In 1795 be was Mayor 
to that science. He pursued bis studies of Shrewsbury; and in 1814 was ap- 
witb that gentleman for five years ; but pointed High Sheriff for tbe County of 
at tbe close of that term, having im- Salop. In whatever capacity be acted, 
bibed a strong partiality for the stage, whether civil, military, or as a private 
took an opportunity, when at Sheffield gentleman, be evinced a firmness and 
for a few weeks in 1803, to make trial persuasiveness which commanded and 
as an amateur, in Mr. Macready's com- obtained esteem, 
pany. He chose for his first attempts, ■ ■- 

the subordinate parts of Tressel in Ri- Rev. H. C. Manning. 

chard the Third, Cromwell in Henry the Sqf>t. 7. Aged 82, tbe Rev. Harry 
Eighth, and Edmund in King Lear. Charles Manning, Minister of St. Peter’s 
Not feeling his inclination abated by ex- and St. Cuthbert’t Tbetford, and Rector 
pcriaient, in 1 805 lie regularly entered of Burgh Castle, Suffolk, 
the profession as an actor, and ^ This gentleman was the son o r ‘ 
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Matthew Manning, an eminent physi- 
cian at Thetford, and the learned writer 
of an interesting Analysis of the Mineral 
Waters there, under the following title, 
▼iz. “ Aquarum Sitomagensiura, vulgo 
Tbetfordiensium, brevis Historia et Ana- 
lysis/’ He was originally intended for 
the profession of his father ; and after 
having completed the rudiments of his 
education at the Free Grammar School 
of bis native town, was admitted of 
Caius College, Cambridge, where be 
proceeded to the degree of M.B. in 1769. 
He subsequently, however, embraced the 
clerical profession; and, in 1778, was 
appointed Master of the school at which 
he bad been educated. In 1792, he was 
presented, by the Crown, to the Rec- 
tory of Bargh Castle in Suffolk ; and, in 
179A, to the Curacy of St. Cuthbert, and 
the Rectory of Su Peter in Thetford, by 
the Duke of Norfolk. In 1803, in con- 
sideration of the ready services on all 
occasions rendered to the Corporation 
by Mr. Manning, a piece of plate of the 
value of thirty guineas was presented to 
him by the Mayor of Thetford, in the 
name of the whole corporate body, with 
a suitable inscription thereon, expressive 
of their thanks, respect, and esteem, 
in 1818 Mr. Manning published a me- 
moir respecting the Chalybeate Spring 
of Thetford; which it now much fre- 
quented by invalids, and which has ef- 
fected cures in many cases that had 
previously baffled every effort of medical 
akUL 

Rev. George Gaskin, D.D. 

( Continued from page 1 86 . ) 

An important event in the life of Dr. 
Gaskin, and which contributed more than 
any thing earthly to his happiness, should 
have been earlier noticed, viz. his onion 
in marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Broughton, M.A. Hector 
of Allballows, Lombard -street, and of 
Wootton, Surrey, and Secretary to the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
from 1743 to 1777. With this excellent 
lady, whose memory is very dear to all 
who knew her worth, die Doctor lived in 
the bauds of strictest affection and the 
most nits allied coqjagal happiness for 
forty-three years. 

The writer will be pardoned for another 
retrograde step in this memoir, to notice 
an interesting circumstance which occurr- 
ed in the early years of Dr. Gaskin’s con- 
nection with Stoke Newington as Curate. 
Hit conduct on the occasion strongly 
marked the decision of character as well 
as' the moderation before alluded to, and 
which should ever distinguish those who 
worship “ the Author of peace and lover 
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of concord.” At Easter 1783, the parish- 
ioners of Stoke Newingtoo chose as junior 
churchwarden Mr. Solomon de Modina,, a 
Jew. This gentleman very reasonably 
thought himself unqualified, and, at first, 
remonstrated with the parish. The an- 
swer he received was that, if he chose not 
to serve, he might be exempt upon pay- 
ment of the usual fine. This alternative 
he refused, and, on the appointed day, 
went to the Chapter-House of S*. Paul** 
(the Dean and Chapter claimiog Stoke 
Newington as a peculiar, and exercising 
the powers of Ordinary there) and, to the 
great astonishment of the Curate and 
many of the parishioners, was admitted to 
the office, taking the oath on the Penta- 
teuch. The chief business of the junior 
churchwarden had been to superintend 
the concerns of the poor, in which Mr. de 
Modina acquired a high reputation for 
faithfulness, punctuality, and strict ho- 
nestv. But at the approach of the period 
of office, viz. in February 1784. on a Sa- 
crament Sunday, he appeared at Church, 
and after the sermon went into the veatry, 
which closely adjoins the altar rails, so 
that aoy one remaining there may hear 
and see what passes at the altar, and must 
be seen by the clergy and communicants. 
Dr. Gaskin was annoyed at this, consider- 
ing that it is not allowed even to Chris- 
tians, unless they communicate, to be 
present at this most sacred ordinance ; but, 
Mr. de Modioa having behaved with the 
utmost decency, he did hot express his 
feelings. Afterwards it occurred to him 
(and, as the event proved, correctly) that 
Mr. de Modina came to learn the Church- 
warden’s duty on such occasions, and that 
he might on a future day officiate. This 
appeared to Dr. Gaskin nearly bordering 
upon a profanation of the ordinance. The 
communicants assemble to commemorate 
with devout gratitude the life, labors, and 
(to us inconceivable) sufferings of their 
crucified Redeemer, and to suppose one, 
on whom the guilt of shedding his blood 
rests; (Matthew xxvii. 85.) employed in 
collecting the alms of the faithful, and pre- 
senting them to the Minister, to be offered 
upon the Altar, in token of our obedience 
to Christ, and Christian fellowship to each 
other, is indeed roost incongruous and in- 
decent. In order to prevent this Dr. Gas- 
kin wrote to Mr. de Modina the following 
firm, but very conciliatory letter ? u Sir, 
as I am fully persuaded that H is neither 
your intention nor desire io give the least 
offence either to the clergy or parishioners, 
I take the liberty of offeriog a hint, at 
which you have too much good sense to 
be displeased. The post yon hold, I am 
sensible, you were placed in by a most 
unnatural and unchristian like vote of the 
vestry, and totally against your own indi- 
natioo. The offerings at the celebration 
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of the sacrament of our Lord’s Supper 
are directed by the Christian Church 
to he collected by a Deacon, Church- 
warden, or other fit person; and all 
persoos, excepting communicants, are 
enjoined to leave the Church before the 
Comm no ion -service begins. This duty 
of collecting you may probably think 
will devolve upon and may be expect- 
ed of you. I think it but right there- 
fore, to bint that your attendance on this 
ordinance anil be altogether dispensed 
with ; a circumstance which, it is pre- 
sained, cannot but be quite agreeable to 
yourself. When the Convocation made 
the Churchwarden one of the persons 
whom the Clergy might call upon to this 
service, it was not supposed possible that 
a gentleman of your natioo and religion 
could ever be placed in the office ; which 
if it be oot contrary to the letter, most 
certainly is to the spirit of our ecclesias- 
tical laws, as well as to plain common 
sense. Lam, with real esteem for your 
velUkndwn pbilanthrophy and courteous 
manners, and with a most fervent wish 
that it may please the God of Israel to 
lead you to the knowledge and confession 
of His Son, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, (signed) Geoigb Gaskin.’* This pri- 
vate-, respectful, and friendly letier, would 
probably have met with a different recep- 
tion at an earlier stage of Mr. de Modi- 
na's official year, but be now seemed to 
adhere to the appointment from which he 
had in the firat instance endeavoured to 
escape, with a tenacity quite equal to that 
- of the electors. He came the following 
Sunday to Church, and a vestry was call- 
ed immediately after the service, which he 
attended, produced the Curate’s letter, and 
in great wrath read it aloud. The cen- 
sure in the letter upon the parish was not 
altogether acceptable, but there were not 
wanting respectable men who admonished 
Mr. de Modma that such a letter could 
not be dictated by personal pique against 
him, but must have resulted from a sense 
of duly. Here the matter seemed to drip 
then, but on Easier Monday the astonish* 
snent of the Curate, and th*»se who ac- 
corded with him in this affair, was renewed 
and gieatly encreased, by hearing that 
Mr. de Mod in a had been that day elected 
Senior Cnurchwarden for the following 
year. The Cuiate’s letter was again pro- 
duced, and read to the Assembly, and Mr. 
de Modiua told them that he should offi- 
ctaljy appear at the Sacrament. Upon 
Una the Curate appealed to the Dean and 
CbspUr, as Ordmsriei, sad though their 
decision is not recorded in any document 
vbicb baa been preserved by Dr. Gaskin, 
oue cannot doubt that the election was 
rejected. In Gibson's Codex the only pe- 
malty mentioned for refosing the office of 
G*nt. Mao. September , 1899. 
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Churchwarden is excommunication. But 
such a sentence could not be denounced 
against a person who is not, never has 
been, nor, unless converted, ever can he, 
a member of the Church ; whom the 
Church treats expressly asoutof her pale, 
and prays that he may be brought within 
it by God’s grace ; and against whom the 
Jaw of the land makes distinctions equally 
strong and decisive. Indeed the ooly pos- 
sible supposition to account for the ad- 
mission of this Jew to an ecclesiastical of- 
fice in the Christian Church is, that the 
oaih is usually administered by a subor- 
dinate officer, acting in the name of the 
Chancellor or Archdeacon, and that the 
violation of principle and decency waa 
committed by a man who did not see, as 
the Curate of Stoke -Newington did, the 
important bearings of his own act. 

Io the year 1795 the Church of Eng- 
land lost, in the person of the Rev. Richard 
Southgate, many years Curate of St Giles’s 
in the Fields, and Rector of War sop, Notts, 
one of her best sons and brightest orna- 
ments. His peculiar friendship for Dr. Gas- 
kin led him to bequeath by will all bis manu- 
scripts to him ; and from a conviction that 
the sermons of this devoted labourer in the 
vineyard would promote, after his death, 
the end which was his aim through life, if 
properly revised and prepared for publi- 
cation, which the author had not intended. 
Dr. G. set about this task, aad completed it 
in 1798 the Society for Promoting 
Christiao Knowledge resolved that a visi- 
tation of their missions and schools in the 
Islands of Scilly should be made by the 
Secretary, who was to inquire into the 
general character of the inhabitants, the 
degree of their religious knowledge, the 
character of their moral conduct, (heir be- 
haviour towards their ministers, their at- 
tachment to unauthorised teachers, but 
especially the degree of benefit derived to 
the inhabitants from the appointment of 
the new missionaries, and the best means 
of increasing these benefits. The Secre- 
tary was also to collect, a» faf as be conld, 
the nature and administration of the go- 
vernment of the Islands, and how far 
these might operate, both as to the spiri- 
tual and temporal interests of the mission, 
and the Inlands ; the state of the churches, 
congregations, number of communicants, 
the lay readers, schoolmasters or mis- 
tresses, and the state of the schools, and 
bow the Society could best operate to the 
improvement of the schools, with an ac- 
count of the irregular places of worship 
or instruction. The official results of this 
mission are with the Society, and demon- 
strate that the Secretary was emineoily 
worthy of the trust reposed io him. ▲ 
more private journal has preserved many 
interesting details connected with the offi- 
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cial document*, and many which re* pe ct 
circumstance* of an incidental kind, not 
less interesting. Haviug delayed a day 
or two at Bodmin to pay a visit of private 
friendship, he was called upon, at the spe- 
cial request of ‘he Chaplain of ihe Gaol, 
aud of many very respectable persons, » ho 
were deeply interested in the fate of a 
young man condemned todeath for a bur- 
glary, to visit him in hi* cell, and afford 
him spiritual advice and consolation. Hia 
own simple account of this is as follows t 
4< The poor young roan seemed humble, 
sorrowful for hi* sins, forgiving, expecting 
death, and desirous of instruction. J en- 
deavoured to impress upon him a true 
tense of hia aeful actuation, to urge the 
neoesaity, and state the circumstances, of 
repentance, and to point out to him the 
Saviour of penitent sinners. God grant 
that His grace and blessing may accom- 
pany thia effort to benefit a poor malefac- 
tor ! I recommended to the gaoler to pro- 
cure RosselPa ‘ Prisoners directed,* as re- 
published by Mr. Vibette. in several 
parts of the prison we found the prisoners 
reading the Bible.** 

The Islanders never hsd had such a 
visitor as the Secretary, and the lower 
ordera all supposed him a Bishop. He 
read prayers and preached in each of 
their churches and chapels, and on one 
occasion an awful circumstance added 
much to the interest of the occasion. The 
pilot of the brig which brought Dr. Gaskin 
to Scilly, came on the following Sunday 
to St. Agues with great anxiety to hear 
him preach. He heated himself very much 
with rowing in a little boat, and when he 
bad quitted this he was obliged to wade 
through some water to land. He com- 
plained of thirst, and suddenly dropped 
down dead, medical aid, though at hand, 
and immediately applied, proving ineffica- 
cious. Dr. Gaskin addressed the assem- 
bled people on the spot, warning them 
from thia instance of sudden death, to pre- 
pare to meet their God. And, service be- 
ginning about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, he again improved the event by an 
extempore addition to his sermon. 

(To be continued.) 

— a — 

DEATHS. 

London and its Vicinity. 

May 14. At Hammersmith, John I ro- 
pey, esq. for ahova sixty years a member of 
the Inner-Temple, and author of these pro- 
fessional works : “ The New Instructor Cle- 
ricalis, stating the Authority, Jurisdiction, 
and Modern Practice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, 1799," which has attained seve- 
tal editions, and is now printed in two royal 
octavo volumes ; in 1786, a similar work for 
King's Bench Practice, which has also 
arrived at several editions; “ Practice of 
the Office of Sheriff aod Coder-Sheriff, aud 


[Sept. 

their Deputies, and also of Coroner, 1786/* 

8 vo ; 11 The Moderm Pleader, containing 
the several forma of Declarations in all 
Actions, 1794," 8vo. 

A ug. 16. Aged 68, Sophia-Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. Basil Woodd, Minister of Beu- 
tinck Chapel. 

Aug. 20 t At Hackney, Mary- Anne, wife 
of Cspt. Rich. Berford. 

Aug. 22. In Alhemarle-aL, Harriet- 
Mary, wife of Edw. Johnson, esq. of Wey- 
mouth. 

Aged 72, Frances, widow of Tho. Patrick, 
esq. of Wellington, Norfolk. 

At his father’s, Hans-place, in his 23d 
year, P. C. F. Meyer, of St. Peter* Coll. 
Cambridge, eldest son of P. J. Meyer, esq. 

Aug. 23. In Portman-sq., aged 51, Sir 
Henry Cann Lippencott, second Bart, of 
Stoke Park, near Bristol. He was son of Sir 
Henry the first Baronet (whom he succeeded 
in 1781), by Catherine, sole dau.and heiress 
of Charles Jeffries, esq. and Catherine, aister 
and heiress of Sir Robert Cann, Bart. Sir 
Henry was a bachelor; and we believe the 
baronetcy has expired with him. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 64, Mary, 
widow of Benj. North, esq. 

Aug. 24. In Seymour-at., Euston-sq., 
aged 36. Mrs. Dibbs. 

Aug. 95. Aged 69, Edw. Pearson, esq. 
of Mile-end Old town. 

Aug. 99. In Camberwell -grove, on her 
93d birth-day, Mrs. Mary-Frances-Ann 
Galabin. This venerable lady, with her sur- 
viving sister, Mrs. Catherine Galabin, kept a 
respectable academy at Peckham for many 
years. She was the eldest sister of the lata 
Air. John W. Galabin, the senior Bridge- 
master of the City of London, who died in 
1824; and of whom a memoir is given ia 
vol. XCIV. ii. p. 283. 

Aug. 29. At Highgate, Mary-Susan, 
wife of H. Holmes, esq. 

Aug. 30. Aged 62, John Tatbam, esq. of 
Dorset- place, Dorset -square. 

Aged 66, Sarah, relict of Wm. Walton, 
esq. of Girdlers) Hall. 

In Cavendish -sq. Mary, widow of Wm. 
Tufnell, esq. M.P. for Colchester. 

Aug. 3 1. Aged 24, Lady Anne-Frederica- 
Catherine, wife of the Hon. Arthor-Charles 
Legge, M.P. and sister to the Earl of Shef- 
field. She was the youngest child of John 
the first and late Earl, and his only dau. by 
hia third marriage with Lady Anne North. 
Her Ladyship was married June 14, 1897; 
and has left a daughter, born June 7, 1828. 
At Blackheath, aged 40, Cha. Banket, esq. 
At Windsor, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Thorpe, of the Lock Hospital. 

At his brother's, Pimlico, aged S3, H. 
Bishop Deakins, eaq. of the Commissariat 
Department. 

Sept. 3. Aged 58, John Pritchard, eaq. 
only surviving too of the late Christ. Prich- 
ard, esq. of Greenwich. 
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Sept. 4. Aged 26, Mr. Geo. Gwilt, jun. 
architect, eldest son of G. Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. 
of Cnion-street, Southwark, esq. 

Sfpt. 5. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, aged 
69, Alex. Robioson, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 76, Benj. Kett, esq. 

SrpL 6. At Saville-place, Mile-end-road, 
aged 72, Valentine North, esq. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 44, G. Ran ken, esq. 

At Islington/ Eliz. wife of J. Athill, esq. 
of Antigua. 

Sept. 7. At her son-in-law's, Dr* Gifford, 
PentonviHe, Eliz. relict of Francis Moran, 
esq. of Down-hill, Sligo. 

Sept. 9 . J. A. Hawkins, esq. jun. eldest 
son of John Adair Hawkins, esq. of Great 
Marlborough-street. 

Sept. 10. On his way into the city in his 
gig, aged 30, Hugh Barclay, esq. of Cam- 
bridge- terrace, Regent's- park. This la- 
mented young gentleman was the nephew of 
Mr. Barclay, of Highbury-grove. 

Aged 22, in Wigraore-st. YVm. Philips 
Taylor, esq Comroouer of Worcester Coll. 
Oxford, and only 6on of the late Col. Taylor, 
C.B. 

SepL 11. At his brother's, George-st. 
Hanover-sq. aged 29, Capt. John Harwood, 
of the Madras army, third son of the Rev. 
Dr. Harwood, of Lichfield. 

Aged 85, James Lee, esq. many years an 
inhabitant of Shiaue-street. 

Sept. 13. Aged 18, Anthony, third son 
of Joseph Overbury, esq. of Highbury-park. 

Sept. 14. At Chelsea, Mary- Amelia, eldest 
dau. of late Johu Bine raft, esq. 

At Kennington-common, aged 78, Rich. 
Farmer, esq. 

At Hermitage Lodge, near Fulham, Adol- 
phus, third son of Major-Gen. Sir Thomas 
M‘Mahon,Bart. K.C.B. 

Sept. 15. In Lincoln's Inn-fields, Bigot 
Cha. Williams, eaq. 

Aged 19, Charlotte-Anne, second dau. of 
Vice Adm. Sir John Gore, K.C.B. 

Sept. 18. At Kennington, aged 84, Mr. 
Samuel Heaven. 

Sept. 20. Aged 49, Julia, wife of Elias 
Isaacs, esq. of St. Mary-Axe. 

SepL 21. Valentine, youngest son of 
Mr. John Friedmann, of Burton- crescent. 

Beds. — Aug. 21. At Pertenhall, aged 
87, Martha, relict of the venerable Professor 
Marty n, who died in 1825 ; aud of whom a 
memoir is given in vol. xcv. ii. p. 95. 

Berks. — Aug. 22. At Reading, aged 56, 
Mr. Wm. Pratt Swallow, He was the foun- 
der of Sydney-terrace, Russell-street, and 
Prospect-street, in tliat town. His talents 
hr botany and horticulture were of the first 
order ; an<f to his iudustry and perseveranoe 
the gardens of Berkshire and toe adjoining 
eetmties owe the introduction of many of 
the finest fruits and rare exotics. 

Aug. 81 . At Wallingford, Martha, wifi 
#f Rev. J. Peers, M.A. Lambeth. 
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Sept 1 3. At Windsor, MisaEsdaile, eldest 
deu. and only surviving child of James E»- 
daile, esq. late of Hoddesdon. 

Bucks. — Aug. 24. At High-Wycombe, 
aged 34, Emily, wife of Mr. J. Neale, ami 
dau. of the Rev. J. Morley, Vicar of Ayles- 
bury. 

Sept. 5. At Newport-Pagnell, John 
,Chibnall, esq. 

Cambridgeshire. — Aug. 26. At the Col- 
lege, Ely, aged nearly 3, Hester-Agnes, dau. 
of the Rev. J. H. Sp&rke, and granddau. of 
the Lord Bishop. 

Sept. 7. At the Vicarage, Grantchester, 
aged 63, Mr. Hawkes, of Long Acre, Lon- 
don, father pf the late Rev. S. Hawkes, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Devon. — March 15. Major William 
Bowaier, half-pay R. M. Barrack-master at 
Paington. He was appoiuted Lieutenant in 
1772, First Lieutenant 1775, Captain 1779, 
Brevet Major 1794. He served during the 
whole of the American war, and was iu several 
actions, particularly the capture of New 
York aud Savannah; was at the taking of 
the Caracca fleet and of Juan La ngara's fleet 
off Cape Sc. Vincent, and the relief ef 
Gibraltar, in Dec. 1780. 

Devon. — Aug. 30. At Exeter, the widow 
of Vice- Adm. Dacres. 

At Tidcombe Rectory, the residence of 
his son. aged 80, W. Rayer, late of Brock- 
street, Bath. 

Dorset. — Aug. 21. At Cheselborne, 
aged 79, Anue, widow of the Rev. C. Birch, 
Rector of that parish, and Prebendary of 
Chichester. 

Aug. 31. At Upway, aged 18, Louisa- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Col. Maule, C.B. 

Essex. — Aug. 26. At Notley-place, near 
Braintree, in his 70th year, Samuel Dow- 
biggin, Esq. 

Sept. 17- Emma Eliz. wife of Christ. 
Comyns Parker, Esq. of Woodham Mor- 
timer Place. 

Gloucestershire. — Sept. 4. At Clifton, 
John Street, esq. a Capt. R. A. 

Sept. 9. At Cheltenham, Wm. Whit- 
more, esq. late of Wickham, near London, 
brother of Mrs. Kath. Whitmore, of Bath. 

Sept. 15. At Tidenham House, aged 
58, the widow of Thomas Williams, esq. 

Sept. 15. At the Hotwells, aged 38, 
Salome Leetitia, widow of the late Rev. 
John Boucher, Vicar of Kirknewton, and 
Rector of Sluftesbury. 

Sept. 17. Edwin Meredith, second son of 
Thos. Pexton Peterson, esq. of Mangots- 
field House. 

Hants. — Aug. 28. At Anatev, near 
Alton, aged 55, Chas. Heath, esq. formerly 
of Andover. 

Aug. 29. Mrs. Hannah Maria Bricknell, 
sister of the Rev. W. G. Bricknell, of 
Hartley Wintney. 

Lately . At Southampton, Ueut.-Col, 

Andrews, late of the fid Somerset Militia, 
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Sept. 5. At Ryde, aged 91, Anthony, 
second son of Sir John Richardson, of 
Bedford-square. 

Sept . 13. At Shirlands, near Odiham, 
the widow of Thos. Conlthard, esq. for- 
merly of Burkhara House. 

Herts. — Sept. 3. At Hoddesdon, aged 
69, Eliz. wife of Geo. Cathrow, esq. 

Sept. 14. At Broxboume, aged 68, Geo. 
Swaine, esq. formerly of CornhUI. 

Hunts .—Sept. 97. Aged 90, Wm. 
Pamplin, Gent, of St. Neot*s. 

Kent. — Aug. *9. Aged 79, Henry Street* 
fieild, esq. of Chiddingstone. 

Aug. 99. At Milton next Gravesend, 
aged 70, Lsetitia, wife of Mr. Rich. Van- 
dome, of Leadenhall*st. 

Lately . At Woolwich, I. H. Bright, esq. 
Barrack Master of that Division, only son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Bright, of Clifton, late com- 
manding the Plymouth Division of Royal 
Marines. 

Sept. 4. At Woolwich, aged 69, Mar- 
ret, wife of the Rev. S. Watson, DD. 
R.A.S. Rector of Gravesend, and Chap- 
kin in the Royal Artillery. 

Sept. 5. Emma, wife of Rich. Norman, 
esq. of Southborough. 

Sept. 19. At Margate, aged 64, Robert 
Page, esq. of the island of Madeira, Kt. 
T.S. and son of the late Rev. Cbas. Page, 
of Northleach, Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 1 7. Aged 57, Dame Camilla, relict 
of Sir Charles Style, 6th Bart, of Watering- 
bury, Kent. She was the eldest daughter 
of James Whatman, of Vintners, in Kent, 
esq. was married to Sir Charles in 1794, 
and left his widow in 1804, with two sons, 
the late and present Baronets, and two 
daughters. 

Lincolnshire. — Aug. 99. At Gunby 
Park, near Spilsby, aged 77, Mrs. Cholme- 
ley. 

Middlesex. — Aug. 97. At Dalston, aged 
67, Peter Reed, esq. one of the Deputy 
Lieutenants for the Tower Hamlets, and 
formerly of Whitechapel High-street. 

Sept. 6. At Pinner-green-lodge, aged 
60, Geo. Soames, esq. late of Holborn-hill. 

Sept. 11. At Dalston, W. Casterton, 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

Sept. 19. The relict of William Gillison 
Bell, esq. of Moss Hall, Finchley. 

Norfolk. — Aug. 94. At Holt, aged 60, 
Anna, 3d dau. of the Rev. Wm. Tower 
Johnson, late Rector of Bees ton Regis and 
North Barningham. 

Aug. 95. At Syderstone, in her 55th 
year. Rose, wife of the Rev. T. Skrimshire. 

Aug. 97. At Starstoo, in the house of 
his ton, the Rev. Wra. Pakenham Maxwell 
Spencer, the Rector of that parish, Lieut.- 
Gen. William Spencer, of Bramley Grange, 
Yorkshire. He was appointed Lieutenant 
1st Dragoons in 1776, Captain- Lieut, and 
Captain 1784, brevet Lieut.-Colonel 1795, 
of 93rd Light Dragoons in the same year; 


brevet Colonel 1809, Major-General 1809, 
and Lient^Generai 1814. 

Sept. 5. Aged 1 8, Geo. eldest son of the 
Rev. Geo. Howes, Rector of Spixworth. 

Sept. 14. At Norwich, aged 59, Jem* 
miah Ives, esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Aug. 98. Aged 
37, Anna Maria, second dau. of the late 
Rev. 1. Lodi og ton of Oundie. 

Notts. — Avg. 97. At Stapleford, aged 
73, Arnold Warreu, esq. only brother of the 
late Adm. Sir John Borlase Warren, Bart. 

Oxom. — A ged 73, Mrs. Cath. Musgrave, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Jas. Musgrave, 
D C.L. of Chinnor. 

Sept. 17. Aged 70, James Adams, esq. 
an Alderman and Magistrate of Oxford. 
In 1789 Mr. Adams was admitted to a 
Chamberlain’s seat in the Corporation, in 
the mayoralty of Alderman Fletcher; waa 
elected Bailiff in 1798, Mayor in 1804 and 
1819, and Alderman 1825, in the room of 
Sir Edw. Hitching*. 

Salop. — July 22 . At Longuor, aged 68, 
Mrs. Ann Plymley; and Sept. 2 , aged 71, 
Mrs. Katherine Plymley, sisters to the vene- 
rable Archdeacon Corbett. Their acquire* 
meats in literature and the polite arts, 
added to the suavity of their manners, ren- 
dered their company truly pleasing and in- 
structive ; and no two persons, with equal 
means, ever contributed more to the wants 
of an extensive neighbourhood. 

Aug. 18. At Shrewsbury, in her 70th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. David Parkes, 
after a union of 38 years. She had never 
recovered the death of her ton James, 
which occurred in March 1828, waa noticed 
in our last volume, part i. p.376. 

Sept. 6. Mary, wife of the Rev. F. W. 
Franklin, vicar of Albrighton. 

Somerset.— Aug. 27. At Bath, aged 72, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Alston, esq. of 
Harold- house, Bedfordshire. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 74, Anne, widow 
of F. P. Eliot, esq. and mother to Major T. 
B. Eliot, of Taunton. 

At Bath, aged 38, Mary, relict of Rev. 
Joshua J[eans, D. D. 

Sept. 14. At Bath, Mary, wife of George 
Pywell, esq. late of Somerby-hall, Leic. 

Stafford. — March 2 . At Walsall, Da- 
niel Rogers, esq. brother to Samuel Rogers, 
esq. the poet. 

Aug. 27. At Stafford, io the house of hts 
friend Dr. Somerville, aged 25, Robert Hen. 
Crockett, esq. of Brazenoose college, only 
child of Rev. Rob. Crockett, rector of Nail- 
stone, Leic. 

Suffolk.— A ug. 20. At Bory, in his 46th 
year, John Palmer Culluro, esq. attomey-at- 
Iaw, Bath King at Arms, and the Alderman 
of that Borough. He was the younger son 
of Sir Thomas Gary Cullum, the present and 
seventh Baronet of Hawstead, by Mary* dan. 
and coheiress of Robert Hanson, of Nor- 
man ton in Yorkshire, esq. Mr. Culfan, in 
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pumaoce of the charter of Bury, had at- 
tasded divine service on the day of his de- 
ems, bad holden a court for the election 
of so Alderman for the year ensuing, and 
• hid dined with the body corporate ; but did 
oot appear perfectly at ease ; and, having 
retired at ten o'clock, expired in about an 
boar and a half. 

Sept. 1. At Melton, Mary- Anne, only 
dan. of Lieut.- Col. White, late of the East 
Suffolk militia. 

Sept. 8. At Southwold, the infant dau. of 
Sir George Crewe, Bart, of Calke Abbey, 
Derbyshire. 

Sept. 18. At Bury, aged 93, Susanna, 
widow of Ashley Palmer, esq. and sister to 
Sir Thomas Gery Cullom, Bart She was 
the eldest dau. of Sir John the fifth hart, by 
his second wife Susanna, dau. and coheiresa 
of Sir Thomas Gery, Master in Chancery. 
She was married to Mr. Palmer in 1775, 
•ndleft his widow in 1793. 

StpL 14. At Ipswich, aged 78, Mr.Thos. 
Wilson, one of the free burgesaes, a steady 
sad consistent supporter of the independent 
ioterest of that borough, and a truly honest 
nan. 

Surrey. — July 1. At Walton, aged 67, 
highly respected, Brown Young, esq. of Wat* 
ling-street, son of the late Lake Young, esq. 
«d elder brother to the late Rev. Robert 
Young, LL.D. rector ofBraybrooke in Nor- 
thamptonshire, who died in laat October. 
(See our last volume, part ii.p. 389.) 

Aug. 22. At Horsham, Elizalieth, wife 
of Joho Scott, esq. of Parliament- street. 

Aug. 27. At Banstead Park, aged 57, 
Hen. Leigh Spencer, esq. late of 7th Royal 
Fosileers. 

Sept. 3. Aged 76, Alex. Urquhart, esq. 
of Long Ditton. 

Sept. 4. At Pengewood-cottage, Nor- 
wood, aged 22, Sarah, wife of Alfred Bow- 
y« Clayton, eaq. architect. 

Sept . 19. W. Turner, esq. of Woodcot- 
lodge. 

Sussex. — Aug. 16. At Brighton, aged 
€7, Wm. Parky ns, esq. formerly of Reading. 

Aug. 24. At Eastbourne, aged 47, John 
Aytnn,esq. of Russel I- place, Fitzroy-square. 

Warwick. — Sept . 8. At Rugby, Abrah. 
Caldecott, esq. 

Sept . 16. At Longbridge-house, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Osborne Standert, esq. 

Wilt*. — July 25. At Langley Burrell, 
Biz. wife of Rev. Robert Ashe, the Rector. 

Aug 20. Aged 82, W. Clare, esq. of De- 
ri zea, who, previously to the election of Mr. 
Adye, served the office of Coroner nearly 
half a century. 

Worcestershire. — Aug.... At Evesham, 
*■ hi* 80th year, W. Boaaker, esq. senior 
atober of the Cofporation, and for upwards 
°f tw«nty years Comer for the borough. 
Francis Walker, esq. of Staunton. 

21. At Pleremore, Wm. Trafford, 
*»q. — goo d eon of late John Trafford, esq. 
«f Trafford Park, near Manchester. 


Aug. 3 1 . In her'85th year, Martha, relict 
of Robert Hancock, of Brislington and Wor- 
cester, dau. of late Rev. Robert Wilmot, of 
Tewkesbury. 

Lately. At the Blanquetta, near Worces- 
ter, aged 48, Thomas Best, esq. the antago- 
nist with Lord Camelford in the duel behind 
Holland House, March 7, 1804, which 
proved fatal to his Lordship. Lord Camel- 
ford, it was stated in a pamphlet published 
in his defence, was principally urged to the 
meeting by “ an idea that his antagonist was 
the best shot in England." A coroner's 
jury returned a verdict of “ wilful murdef 
against a person or persona unknown." The 
same year had not elapsed when, on Christ- 
mas day, Best married Lady Emily Stratford, 
daughter of the late and niece to the present 
Earl of Aldborough. She afterwards eloped 
from him, when in the King's Bench, 
with a Mr. Henry, to whom ■ she was subse- 
quently united. Mr. Best, whose fortune 
consisted chiefly of West India property, 
when very young became deeply involved, 
and was for some time an inhabitant of the 
King's Bench rules. He has left a son who 
is a Captain in the army. 

Sept. 17. At Blockley, aged 40, Charlotte 
eldest daughter of late Rev. Elisha Smith. 

Yorkshire. — Aug. 20. At Bridlington 
Quay, aged 19, Eliz. fifth dau. of late Rev. 
Isaac Tyson, Vicar of Adlingfleet, and grand- 
daughter of late John Milnes, esq. of Flock- 
ton-hall, near Wakefield. 

Aug. 28. Mr. James Dunwell, ofBreken- 
foot, near Harrowgate. The deceased, though 
only 24 years of age, weighed upwards of 40 
stone, and waa supposed to be the fattest 
man of his age in England. 

Lately. At Stockton, aged 61 , Wm. Met- 
calfe, esq. formerly of Maltby, in Cleveland. 

At Bolton, aged 34, Mr. Chas. Hamilton, 
the celebrated Irish giant. He was the 
tallest man in the kingdom, being without 
shoes seven feet six inches high. Mr. H. 
was a native of the County of Downe, and 
has only travelled a short time. 

Sept. 16. At Hull, aged 72, John Alder- 
son, esq. M.D., Senior Physician to the Ge- 
neral Infirmary at that town, whose extensive 
experience and acknowledged abilities had 
long placed him at the head of the profes- 
sion in that part of the country. For a pe- 
riod of above 40 years, there is scarcely a 
public Institution of Hull which has not ex- 
perienced the benefit of his intelligent and 
active exertions ; and among the laat public 
acts of his life, was that of laying the foun- 
dation stone of the Mechanics* Institute, of 
which, as well as of the Hull Philosophical 
Society, &c. he was a warm and active patron. 

Wale*. — Aug. 26. At Bsthatero Park, 
Rnthin, aged 43, Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Downward, esq. 

Sept. 1. At Orielton, Charlotte, lady of 
Sir John Owen, Bart. M.P. and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Pembroke. She 
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was the daughter of a clergyman named 
Phillipps, and has left a son, and four daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was married in 
1819 to John Mfearet, esq. of Eaatington. 

Scotland. — Aug. 12. At Peebles, aged 
86 , John Wm. Macleod, esq. of Lincoln's 
inn, Barrister-at-Law, second son of the 
late Alex. Hume, esq. of Harris, Inverness- 
shire. 

Ireland. — At Agodoe, aged 118, Cathe- 
rine Keen. She retained her faculties to 
the last. Her principal diet was oatmeal. 

Aged 84, James Dawson, esq. of York Hill 
Lodge, Assistant Barrister of co. Armagh. 

July 27* At his residence Moggalhane, 
aged 84, Dr. James O'Shaughnessy, Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Kiilaloe. 

Abroad. — Feb. 1*. At Nagpore, Tindall 
Thornton, M.D. son of John Thornton, esq. 
of Kensington. 

July 16. At Salt River, Jamaica, Lieut. 
Henry Ansell, R.N. of Tottenham. 

July 26. In Trinidad, Richard Allport, 
esq. of Bristol, merchant. 

Aug. 19. At Celigny, Geneva, aged 53, 
Henry Edmund Allen, esq. of Bathampton. 

Aug. 22. At Bordeaux, David Gray, esq. 

Lately . At Paris, aged 71, Franqois Ni- 
codami, professor of the pianoforte at the 
Conservatoire de Musique. He acquired a 


large fortune by his profession, and was re- 
markable for his charity, having been known 
to bestow 20,000 fr. in a single gift. 

At Caen, aged upwards of 70, of apoplexy, 
,M. Havin, a member of the National Con- 
vention at the Revolution. He was banished 
after the Hundred Days, but was subse- 
quently authorized to return to France. 

Aged 68, General Count de Sapinaud, 
who figured in the war of La Vendee dunng 
the Revolution. 

At Paris, M. Rousseau, Counsellor of 
the Court of Cassation. 

At Jesspore, E. I. aged 20, Robert Grote, 
E. I. C.’s civil service, son of Geo. Grote, 
esq. of Badgmore, Oxfordshire. 

At Trincomalee, Capt. H. Jones, R. Art. 
youngest son of the late Rev. H. Jones, 
Vicar of Shorn, Kent. 

At Boulone, Antouetta, wife of John 
Ellis, esq. and dau. of Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 
Admiral of the Fleet. 

Aged 78, Eliz. wife of Ashton, esq. 

of St. Servan, department of IUe et Vilaire, 
France. 

Sept. 1. Drowned from the upsetting of 
a boat, in the Lake of Geneva, aged 18, 
Chas. Galignani, younger brother of Messrs. 
A. and W. Galignani, English publishers, 
Paris. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug* 26, to Sept. 25, 1829. 


Christened. I Buried. 

Males - 1050 ) Males - 929 ) 

Females - 1060 ) | Females- 877 J 

Whereof have died under two years old 


1806 

600 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 1 \d. per pound. 


£ 


{ 


2 and 5 222 
5 and 10 81 
10 and 20 59 
20 and 30 109 
30 aud 40 157 
40 and 50 145 


50 and 60 149 
60 and 70 126 
70 and 80 104 
80 and 90 47 
90 and 1 00 8 


CORN EXCHANGE, Sept. 21. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

74 0 

40 0 

30 0 

34 0 

40 0 


Kent Bags 

Sussex Ditto 

Essex 

Farnham (fine) . 


PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 21. 

Farnham (seconds) 

Kent Pockets 

Sussex 

Essex 


bl. 12*. to 61. lbs. 

bL bs. to 67. 6s. 

bl. 10s. to 6L 10s. 

9L 9s. to 10/. 10s. 


8 L 6s. to 9h 8*. 

61. 14s. to 7 i. 16$. 

6/. 10s. to 7 h Sx. 

6L 12s. to 7t. 7 a. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 21. 

Smithfield, Hav 4 /. 0s. to 4/. 5s. Straw 2/. 5s. to 2/. 14s. Clover 4/. 10s. to bL Os. 
St. James's, Hay 3/. 15s. to 4 L 10 s. Straw 2/. 6s. to 2/. 10s. Clover 3 /. 1 0s. bl. 

Whitechapel, Hay 3 Z. 10s. to 4/. 10s. Straw ll. 18s. to 2 Z. 4s. Clover bl. to bl. I 5$. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 21. To sink the Offal — per stone of 8lbe. 


Beef 3s. 6d. to 4s. 0 d. 

Mutton 4f. 0 d. to 4s. 4 d. 

Veal 4S. Od. to 4s. 8 d. 

Pork 4 d. to 5s. 2 d. 


Lamb 4s. Od. to 4s. 

Head of Cattle at Market . Sept. 2 1 : 

Beasts 3,371 Calves 

Sheep and Lambs 24,420 Pigs 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 21, 26s. 9d. to 83s. 9 d. 


84 - 


189 

900 


TALLOW, per cwt. — Town Tallow, 42s. Od. Yellow Russia, 40*. 6d. 


SOAP.— Yellow, 74s. Mottled, 80*. Curd, 84s. CANDLES, 7s. per doi. Moulds, 
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PRICES OF SHARES, September 21, 1829, 

At the Office of WOLFE, Brothers, Stock 8c Share Brokers, 28, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 


CANALS. 

f*rice. 

^ivfjarm. 

RAILWAYS. 

Price. 

Div. p.an. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 

85 0 

€.4 0 

Forest of Dean . . 

€ 45 0 

€ * io 

A*hton and Oldham • 

180 0 

4 0 

Manchester 8c Liverp. 

37 pm. 

— 

Barnsley .... 

313 0 

14 0 

Stockton 8cDarlington 

170 0 

6 0 

Birming h. (l-8th ah.) 

305 0 

12 10 

WATER-WORKS. 



Brecknock 8c Abergav. 

110 0 

6 0 

East London . . . 

113 0 

6 0 

Chelmer 8t Blackwater 

102 0 

5 0 

Graud Junction . . 

51 0 

2 10 

Coventry . • . . 1 

080 0 

44 8c bs. 

Kent 

32* 

— 

Cromford .... 

420 0 

18 0 

Manchester & Salford 

85* 

— 

Croydon .... 

2 0 

— 

South London . • 

89 0 

— 

Derby 

160 0 

6 0 

West Middlesex . • 

70* 

8 8 

Dudley 

59 0 

3 0 

INSURANCES. 



Ellesmere and Chester 

105 0 

3 15 

Albion 

62 0 

3 8 

Forth and Clyde . . 

650 0 

27 0 

Alliance .... 

8* 

4 p.ct. 

Glamorganshire . 

265 0 

13 12 8 d. 

Atlas 

9§ 

0 10 

Grand Junction . . 

298 0 

13 0 

British Commercial . 

5 0 

5*p.ct. 

Grand Surrey . • . 

49 0 

2 10 

County Fire . . . 

42 0 

2 10 

Grand Union . . . 

24 0 

l 0 

Eagle 

4} 

0 6 

Grand Western . . 

10 0 

— 

Globe 

16 6 0 

7 0 

Grantham .... 

215 0 

10 0 

Guardian . . • . 

24 0 

1 0 

Huddersfield . • . 

17* 

— 

Hope Life .... 

5* 

0 6 6 

Kennel and Avou . . 

28* 

1 5 

Imperial Fire . . . 

105* 

5 5 

Lancaster .... 

23 0 

1 0 

Ditto Life .... 



0 8 

Leeds and Liverpool • 

495 0 

18 0 

Protector Fire . . . 

1 5 6 

0 1 6 

Leicester .... 

360 0 

18 0 

Provident Life . . 

0 18* 

1 0 

Leic. and North’n 

86 0 

4 0 

Rock Life .... 

3 2 6 

0 8 

Loughborough . . 

3600 0 

175 0 | 

Rl. Exchange (Stock) 

261 0 

8 p.ct 

Mersey and Irwell 

825 0 

40 0 

MINES. 



Monmouthshire . . 

240 0 

12 0 

Anglo Mexican . . 

25 0 

— 

N.Walsham & Dilhara 

25 0 

— 

Bolanos .... 

360 0 

__ 

Neath ..... 

— 

20 0 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

42 pm. 

— 

Oxford 

670 0 

32 0 

British Iron . . . 

3 0 


Peak Foreat . . . 

97 0 

3 0 

Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 

4* 



Regent's .... 

22* 

12 6 

Hibernian . . . 

2* 

__ 

Rochdale .... 

99 0 

4 0 

Irish Mining Comp^ 

3 0 

— 

Severn and Wye . . 

25 0 

1 6 

Real Del Monte . . 

67* 



Shrewsbury . . . 

265 0 

1 1 0 

United Mexican . . 

26* dis. 

_ 

Staff, and VVor. . . 

810 0 

89 0 

GAS LIGHTS. 



Stourbridge • . • 

230 0 

12 0 

Westminster Chart d . 

53* 

8 0 

Stratford-on-Avon • 

40 0 

1 10 

Ditto, New . . . ] 

* P m - 

0 12 

Stroud water . . . 

490 0 

23 0 

City 

187* 

10 0 

Swansea .... 

272 0 

15 0 

Ditto, New . . . 

107* 

6 0 

Thames 8c Severn, Red 

32* 

1 10 

Phoenix ..... 

8* pm. 

6 p.ct. 

Ditto, Black . . . 

22 0 

1 1 

British ..... 

12 dis. 

__ 

Trent & Mersey (* sh.) 

790 0 

37 10 

Bath 

25 0 

1 4 

Warw. and Birming. 

275 0 

12 0 

Birmingham . . . 

100 0 

5 0 

Warwick and Napton 

225 0 

11 5 

Birraingliam&Stafford 

25 pm. 

6 p.ct. 

Wilts and Berks . . 


0 4 

Brighton .... 

13* dis. 



Wore, and Birming. 

69 0 

2 10 

Bristol ..... 

31* 0 

8 p.ct. 

DOCKS. 



Isle of Thanet . . . 

2 dis. 

6 p.ct. 

St. Katharine's . . 

89* 

— 

Lewes 

-T— 

4 p.ct. 

London (Stock) 

84* 

4 10 p ct. 

Liverpool .... 

292 0 

8 0 

W'est India (Stock) 

181* 

8 0 do. 

Maidstone .... 

— 

2 10 

East India (Stock) 

71 0 

4 0 do. 

Ratcliff .... 

46 0 

4 p.ct. 

Commercial (Stock) 

75 0 

4 0 do. 

Rochdale .... 

— 

1 6 

Bristol 

102* 

4 8 6 do. 

Sheffield . . . . 

— 

1 12 6 

BRIDGES. 



Warwick . . . . 

50 0 

6 p.ct. 

Hammersmith . . 

23 0 

1 10 

MISCELLANEOUS 



Southwark . . . . 

8 0 

— 

Australian (Agricult 1 ) 

9 dis 

— 

Do. New 7* per cent. 

31 0 

i To 

Auction Mart . . . 

21 0 

— 

Vanxhall . . • . 

21 0 

1 0 

Annuity, British . . 

19 0 

3 p.ct. 

Waterloo . . . . 

2* 

— 

Bank, Irish Provincial 

20* 

4 p.ct. 

— Ann. of 8/. . . 


114 

Carnat.Stock, 1st class 

95 0 

4 0 

— ■ Aon. of 7/. . . 

— 

0 18 8 

Ditte, 2d class . . 

87 3 

3 O 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by W. CARY, Stkamd, 

From August 27 to September 25, 182.0, both inclusive. 


[ Day of 5> 

I Month, g 

1 8 o’clock 2- 
1 Morning. 2. 

*• Therm. 

1 

2 = i? 

*r": 

Faluenhelt’s Theim. 

LM.f 4 ;! . 
5- § "e J J f° 

(Ss -S z |“ z 

Barom. 
in. pts. 

Weather. 

Aug. 

0 

o 

o 


Sept 

0 

0 

0 



27 

61 

61 

50 

29, 66 shoirers 

\ 11 

61 

65 

50 

29, 65 

showers 

28 

54 

62 

55 

, 59 cloudy 

12 

60 

65 

56 

, 60 cloudy 

20 

57 

64 

56 

SO, 04 cloudy 

13 

60 

64 

54 

, 47 cloudy 

30 

58 

62 

56 

, 1 5 cloudy 

14 

55 

63 

54 

, 70 cloudy 

31 

58 

61 

56 

, 07 cloudy 

15 

53 

59 

50 

, 60 cloudy 

S.l 

58 

64 

59 

29, 97 cloudy 

1 16 

52 

55 

49 

, 54 rain 

2 

61 

68 

58 

, 94 fair 

| 17 

50 

57 

66 

, 80 showers 

8 

58 

65 

59 

30, 14 fair 

18 

60 

65 

54 

, 16 rain 

4 

57 

62 

55 

29, 96 fair 

i 19 

56 

65 

50 

, 57 rain 

5 

60 

62 

62 

, 60 cloudy 

20 

55 

60 

57 

, 87 feir 

6 

64 

61 

54 

,48 showers 

21 

50 

64 

50 

, 80 fair 

7 

62 

64 

55 

, 60 cloudy 

22 

57 

64 

51 

, 84 cloudy 

9 

63 

61 

51 

, 54 heavy rain 

93 

56 

64 

55 

, 80 cloudy 

9 

68 

67 

60 

, 66 rain 

24 

55 

59 

40 

, 90 fair 

10 

62 

70 

60 

, 86 fair 

25 

54 

59 

54 

30, 10 cloudy 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From August 27, to September 25, 1829, both inclusive. 



, ^ ^ £ 
II 5 1 


27 217 89* 90|87$ 9$99* 99* 102$3$!l06 20$ 

28 216 89$ *89$ 8*99 99 1 0S$2$jl06$ 20 

29 216 89$ *89 8* 98$ 103 2* 105$ 20 

31 89* $88* $ 198$ 102* $ 105$ 20 


4 i j III ** m 

05 i \U 


| ■ 58 59 pin. ,88$ 

224 [59 62 pm. 

60 62 pm. — 

1 61 pm. — 


1 216$89* *188$ 9 99$ |99$ 103 2* 105$ 20$ 224* 


106 20 61 62 pm. 88* 

1 05$ 20 62 61 pm.! 

Shut 20 222$ 62 pm.!88* 

Shut 222 62 pm.j 

! 221$ 63 62 pro.| 

221$ 61 63 pm. 

! 62 63 pm. 

j 1222 61 62 pm.j 

| J 221 63 pm.j— 

221$ 63 62 pm. 88$ 


Shut 88* $99 99 102$ * 

[88$ *|98$ Shut 102$ * 

88* * 98$ 102* * 

89 8 * 102 *$ 

88* $99 102*$ 

188$ 9 Shut. 102*$ 

—'88$ 9 102$*, 

88i ! 10«i i 

ssi i— ioa§ ^ 

88 * $ — 102 *$ 

88* I os* if 

88* * 'OS* if 

88* ;i08* * 


■ !>0*i * — 


63 62 pm. - 

-222 62 63 pm.- 

62 pra.- 

.221 62 pm.|- 


65 68 put. 

60 63 pm. 
62 65 p^. 

64 66 pm. 

65 67 pm. 


66 67 pm. 

68 65 pen. 

67 68 pm. 

67 69 pm. 

69 67 pm. 

68 69 pm. 
68 69 pm. 

67 69 pm. 

68 69 pm. 

68 69 pm. 

69 68 pm. 

69 67 pm. 
66 69 poi. 
68 70 pnhr 

70 71 pOf» 


89$ $ 103$2$- 

89* $ 1 02$ 3 - 

89* 4 ) 102$ 3r 

89$ f ' 1 02$ 31- 

S. S. Stock, Aug. 28, 88$. Sept. 5, 98. — < 

J.J. ARNULL, Stock 


221$ 63 64 pm.j 71 79 pm, 

1 — 63 pm., 71 72 pm. 

222$ 68 64 pro, | 71 72 pm. 

I 1 1221$ 63 pm.' 71 72 pm. 

•Old S. S. Ann. Aug. 81, 88$. Sept. 1, 89$. 
Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 

late Richardson, Goodluck, and Co. 


J.9. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 

■ ■ 


Io the review of Mens ford’s Scriptural 
Gazetteer, in our October Msgazine, allu- 
•ion was made to our national history of St. 
George and the Dragon, as being a trite 
legeud common to various persons or na- 
tions, in vindication of which we intended 
to refer to the Foreigo Review, No. vii. p. 
169. From that work it plainly appears, 
that Sir Tristrera, in his Metrical Romance, 
and that Wolffdicterich in the Heldenbuch, 
dr Book of Heroes, has precisely the same 
combat with a dragon as is ascribed to St. 
George, and that such an incident is there- 
fore nothing more than a hack embellish- 
ment much in vogue. 

We have been informed that the beauti- 
ful epitaph on Captain John Cooke, quoted 
in our last from Sir R. C. Hoars’* Wiltshire, 
was writteo, not by the widow, but, in her 
name, by that truly natural and elegant poe t , 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 

In reference to the observations of J.G.N. 
(p. 194), on Irish Peerages, an Old Sub- 
scriber remarks, that “ the number of ex- 
tinct peerages was correctly stated at thirty- 
fivfj in the article on Lord Clermont. Your 
Correspondent probably rates the number at 
thirty-seven, bv erroneously including Ros- 
oomroon and Barrymore in the list. The 
former has been claimed and admitted ; and 
the latter, though extinct in the Earldom, 
has been claimed in the Viscounty, and the 
case is now before the Lords. As to the 
Earldoms of Dublin and Ulster, there was 
never any doubt as to their being available 
extinctions. How the error of inserting 
Roscommon in Lord Bloomfield's patent 
has been rectified, I do not precisely know ; 
but proltably by inserting Milford in its 
place. A title not claimed for a year is not 
thereby extinguished ; it is onlv considered 
extinct pro tempore ; but the Act particu- 
larly provided that such supposed extinction 
was not to militate against the after claim 
of any individual thinking himself entitled ; 
and that, if such claim should be successful, 
no new right should accrue to the Crown 
firom the next extinction ; or, in other words, 
that four extinct Peerages should be neces- 
sary to justify the next new elevation.— Sir 
David Baud (p. 274) was succeeded by his 
nephew, Captain (now Sir David) Baird; his 
elder brother, Robert Baird, of Newby th, 
esq. having pre-deceased him." This re- 
spected Correspondent's remark regarding 
Mr. Letsott has already appeared at the 
close of our last volume. 

J. P. O. inquires for portraits of the fol- 
lowing noblemen and others of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, viz. Henry second Earl of 


Pembroke, Henry second Earl of Lincoln, 
Anthony Browne, 1st Viscount Montacute, 
Edward Lord Moriey, Edward 3d Lord Staf- 
ford, Arthur Lord Grey de Wilton, John 
eighth Lord Stourton, William third Lord 
Sandys, Henry Lord Cheney, Sir Roger 
Mauwood, Sir Thomas Gaudy, Sir William 
FitzwiUiam, Sir Marmaduke Dayrell. The 
noblemen above named were commissioners 
on the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, Man- 
wood and Gaudy law officers of the crown. 
Sir Will ism and Sir Marmaduke governor 
and deputy governor of Fotheringay Castle. 

H. W M. in the course of examining the 
ancient church of Romsey, . was directed 
by the sexton to a painting found, as he 
said, during some alterations in the edifice. 
The subject appears to relate to a portion 
of our Saxon history, and consists of a se- 
ries of figures, one of which, a man bound 
to a tree, naked and pierced with numerous 
arrows, seems intended for Edmund, King of 
the East Angles, who was put to death In 
that manner by the Danes, in one uf their 
barbarous irruptions. “ This imperfect no- 
tice (adds H. W. M.) may perhsps iqduce 
some one of your numerous antiquarian Cor- 
respondents to furnish you with an ampler 
description, accompanied with a drawing.’ 1 

It was not mentioned in our memoir of 
Dr. Wollastou fin our last Supplement), 
that be was at nis death Senior Fellow of 
Gooville and Caius College. 

A Constant Rbadbr would feel obliged 
to anv of our Correspondents who could af- 
ford him information respecting the Rev. 
Wm. Ainsworth, the author of the Bible in 
verse, a copy of which, published ia 1 652, 
is now in th# possession of the querist, viz. 
— w lie re he was born, what family he was 
of, where educated, what livings he possess- 
ed, when and where he died, and whether 
he published an j ether works besides the 
one before mentioned. In the conclusion 
of his dedication of that work to his patron 
Samuel Sunderland, esq. he styles himself 
Mr. S.'s ** humble servant, never unfaith- 
full, though always unfortunate, W. Ains- 
worth." What did he allude to by the last- 
mentioned monniful expression r Some 
particulars respecting the author's patron 
Samuel Sunderland would likewise be very 
acceptable. 

E. C. inquires who is the authoi of a 
book entitled “The Life and Reign of King 
Richard the Second, bv a parson ef quality, 

I imo, London, 1681 .' '* 

H.J. who writes respecting the Irving 
fbmily, is informed that we ere not acquaint- 
ed with W. B.'s address. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ANECDOTES OF EARLY PRINTING. 


Mr. Urban, Exeter , Oct. 1. 

H AVING noticed lately in the 
public papers some auction sales 
of celebrated libraries, staling the ex- 
traordinary high prices certain old books 
produced ; permit me, through the me- 
dium of your interesting Magazine, to 
make a few observations and anecdotes 
on early and subsequent printing. 

The sums given at these sales evince 
that the passion for obtaining early 
printed bonks is rather increased than 
abated. The Latin Bible, printed be- 
tween 1450 and 1455, sold at Hib- 
beu’s sale in June last for three hun- 
dred guineas, whereas the rare Latin 
Bible printed from blocks, and the first 
edition, sold at Willett's 'sale in 1813 
for only 257/. 5s. The keen desire of 
possessing these curious ancient relics, 
creates an interesting competition, and 
we can hardly calculate what still more 
antiquated articles might obtain, if of- 
fered to the public. I do not recol- 
lect any of Laurence John Coster’s* 
wooden block and wooden type books 
being brought to market ; these I rec- 
kon would have been esteemed precious 
morsels for spirited collectors to have 
contended for. Laurence printed many 
books, and some embellished with cuts, 
both on vellum and paper, among 
ethers, Horarium, Speculum Satutis, 
Speculum Belgicum , and two editions 
of Donatus t which were all primed 
between 1430 and 1440+, in which 
year he died, and his son-in-law Tho- 
mas Peter succeeded him, and conti- 
nued printing books with separate 
wooden types for several years. J A bout 


• A name imposed on him, from a dis- 
tbgnished public office he held at Haar- 
lem, called Cotter, hereditary in the family. 

+ Some writer* inform os, that Laurence 
eurbd on the printing business IS years 
before he died : the date in that case would 
then be 1488, which would make this sera 
of printing 408 years to the present year. 
i t In 1450 s Latin Bible printed with 
metal types was published, and supposed to 
base been six or eight years in printing. 


1444 came into use the metal or fusile 
types, typi mobiles , which was a con- 
siderable advance in the art of print- 
ing; though the improvements since 
have not been £o surprising as many 
imagine; for a few days since I very 
minutely examined a fine copy of the 
rare and splendid edition of Csesar’s 
Commentaries, printed by Nicholas 
Jenson at Venice, 1471 ; it is in Ro- 
man pica, or somewhat larger; the 
type is a fair round letter, and little in- 
ferior to the letter of our modern Bi- 
bles ; several of the Roman capitals 
are so finely executed, that they would 
have been no discredit to a letter foun- 
dry of the present day. 

The invention of printing appears to 
have been long known before it was 
practised in England, and it is to be 
traced many ages back. The Chinese 
performed printing at a very remote 
period, and the Romans were not ig- 
norant of the art ; the Roman sigillurm, 
with which they stamped their earthen 
vessels when the clay was soft, is not 
uncommon, and is a species of print- 
ing. These implements were some- 
times made with letters hollow by in- 
cision, and also in relievo ; ihal in the 
Duke of Richmond’s collection is a 
brass instrument, with raised letteia 
and border, having a ring handle on 
the back to hold ami impress the letters 
on paper or vellum ; the words it im- 
presses are Caius Julius Ccecitius Her- 
mias, a nrivate person. 

In Morel’s “ Thesaurus Numbm.** 
an account is given under the reign of 
Claudius, of a medal of large brass, 
with many lines in Roman capitals, 
which the artist might have accommo- 
dated to the purposes of printing on 
vellum and paper with little difficulty* 
if he pleased. The lines are, 

“S. P. Q.R. 

Aquas Claudium ex font) bus qui vocabtn- 
tur, Caerulus et Curtiui a milliario xxxxv, 
et item anienem novarn a milliario ixn, iifk 
impensa in* urbeta perdoceodas curavit cot. v. 

In Ciceros De NaturA Deorum, 

:ed by CjOCK^Ic 





1 9t Anecdote* of Early Printing . — Cheltta Botanic Garden. [Oct. 


there is a passage that has a reference 
to printing, where he directs the types 
to be made of metal, and calls them,' 
.format literarum . 

The discovery of copper-plate print- 
ing by the rolling cress, occurred about 
1460, and the earliest that is dated is 
1461 ; and the engravers since have 
been very numerous; which are am- 
ply recorded by Strutt and Bryant: 
though very lew of the engravings of 
the md masters now produce much in 
commerce, except tnose by Albert 
Durcr, Mark Antonio, Pass, Rem- 
brandt, Hollar, Marshall, Faithorne, 
White, and three or four more. Cop- 
per plates have served the purposes of 
exhibiting accurate representations of 
paintings, drawings, and autography ; 
out the most popular and important 
use has been to illustrate biography 
with portraits, and this branch has 
been carried to a greater extent than 
any other part. Such an immense pro- 
fusion have been engraved of these, 
thatallof the British denomination were 
arranged into a complete system in the 
year 1793, by Bromley, regulated into 
periods, classes, divisions, and subdivi- 
sions, embracing all, from the prince 
to the humblest character in society, 
omitting none whose portrait could be 
found, either cut in wood, or engraved 
in copper, from the earliest that could 
be traced, to the time of George III. ; 
but another work of the kind is now 
much wanted. I cannot discover any 
English portrait that is engraved in 
copper-plate till the year* 155g, when 
one of Queen Elizabeth appeared by 
Gtminie, in folio, with ornaments: 
it is a most wretched specimen of 
copper-plate engraving, and was un- 
doubtedly intended for Queen Mary; 
but she dying in 1558, with a little 
alteration, the artist made it pass for 
ber sister Elizabeth. The rage for 
English portraits appears to have risen 
to its highest pitch in the year 1 800, 
when a warm competition was mani- 
fested at the sale of Sir William Mtis- 

5 rave's collection, which lasted 31 
ays, and the sale produced 4,98?/. 7s. ; 
and it seems the mania for old heads 
did not subside for several years ; for 


• There is a portrait of Henry VIII. 
1648, and another of Mery, 1566, by appa- 
rently foreign engravers, which have not 
been acknowledged by Bromley ; the first is 
» ridienlona caricature, the other a small 


we find eight years after, at the auction 
of Sir James Winter Lake's collection 
in 1808, that, although many of the 
inferior class of portraits had decreased 
in value, others had advanced, and 
sold higher than was ever witnessed 
before in England ; the Duke of Nor- 
folk, sold for 32/. 111 .; James the 
First, by Elstrack, 47/. 6i. ; Oliver 
Cromwell, by Faithorne, 34/. 13#.; 
and Sir Francis Englefield, by Faith- 
orne, 73/. 10s. ; ibis last portrait per- 
haps fetched the largest sum that any 
single engraved portrait had ever pro- 
duced before ; a wide alteration of 
times and prices since the year 1746, 
when Dr. Fothergill purchased John 
Nichols's (the Quaker) choice collec- 
tion of two thousand portraits, includ- 
ing also his collection of rare tracts, for 
eighty guineas. 

Had no other mode of printing but 
the copper-plate been devised to the 
present day, it is very evident we 
should not have been destitute of 
rinted books ; for many superior and 
eautiful works have been published 
in this and other countries, m which 
not a single word or letter of wood or 
metal types has been introduced ; for 
instance, Sturt’s Common Prayer and 
devotional books. Pine's Horace and 
Virgil, &c. ; for necessity and inven- 
tion would soon have overcome its pre- 
sent slow process, as progressive im- 
provements of dispatch would have 
naturally and consequently followed. 

Shirley Woolmer. 


Mr. Urban, Pomona-pl. Oct. 6. 

I T would be a highly gratifying task 
to enumerate the means by which 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden has arisen 
to its present state of perfection ; bot 
however pleasing the task might be, 
yet it is in some measure rendered of 
secondary importance by the judicious 
endeavours of the local historian, Mr. 
Thomas Faulkner, who, in his “Histo- 
rical and Topographical Description of 
Chelsea,'* lately published, appears to 
have been extremely anxious and care- 
ful to give a full and elaborate account 
of this establishment from its first foun- 
dation, as well as to enumerate a list 
of the most prominent plants which 
are therein cultivated, and perhaps it 
would require the knowledge of a very 
skilful botanist to be enabled to enter 
more fully into the subject. 

Mr. William Anderson, the present 
worthy Curator of this establishment. 
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from his active correspondence, which 
extends to all the Botanic Gardens in 
Europe, as well as to the other parts of 
the world, and from the constant in- 
terchange of seeds and plants, annually 
introduces a great number of plants 
new to the garden, and even to the 
country ; and through the friendship 
existing between him and Dr. Fischer, 
the able Director of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at St. Petersburgh, he an- 
nually receives seeds of numerous new 
and rare plants, chiefly natives of Si- 
beria ana Persia, and various other 
parts of the Russian dominions. By 
this means the garden is continually 
presenting something interesting to the 
botanist or amateur. Amongst the late 
introductions to the garden, may be 
mentioned the Rheum austrule , from 
the mountains of Nepaul, the true me- 
dicinal rhubarb of commerce ; the 
Rheum palmatum generally supposed 
to be the plant, proving not to be pos- 
sessed of any medicinal qualities, or in 
a very slight degree. Last year was 
also introduced and flowered in the 
garden, for the first time in Europe, 
the elegant and highly ornamental plant 
TropaeolumtricolorUm from Chile.* The 
collection also contains an enormous 
root of the true Jalap, Ipomcea Jalapa. 
It is also exceedingly rich in succulent 
plants, anicularly in the families of 
Aloe ana Cactus , and many rare and 
curious old plants, which have nearly 
disappeared in other collections, are 
still to be met with here. 

The science of botany, and cultiva- 
tion of exotic plants, which has en- 
gaged the greatest portion of my time 
for the last thirty years, as well as my 
long residence in the vicinity, induced 
me to make the above addition to the 
Historian’s account of this very inte- 
resting garden, and perhaps our asto- 
nishing efforts and success in this de- 
lightful pursuit, may be mainly attri- 
butable to the establishment of the 
Chelsea Physic Garden, and particu- 
larly to the exertions of Philip Miller, 
who was considered as the Prince of 
the Gardeners, and who gave a general 
taste for gardening and botany, by his 
various publications. But since his 
time the art of cultivation, and the 
propagation of difficult plants, has in- 
creased so wonderfully, that numbers 


'Hdmer's Palace of Alcinous. 90S 

which formerly could scarcely be kept 
alive, are now grown freely, and in- 
creased without the least trouble, every 
thing being so easily done when once 
thoroughly understood. 

Perhaps few of the sciences have 
made greater progress in this enlighten- 
ed age of discovery and research, than 
that of Botany and Horticulture} aud 
it will be generally allowed, even by 
the best informed foreigners, that we 
have outstripped all other nations in 
the successful cultivation and propaga- 
tion of exotic plants. They therefore 
send their young men intended for 
gardeners in superior situations, to this 
country for instruction ; and our know- 
ledge and taste may be said to have 
originally sprung from the old esta- 
blished botanic gardens, particularly 
that of which I am now .treating, and 
to the exertions and industry of those 
eminent men by whom this establish- 
ment has been conducted ever since its 
first institution in the reign of Charles 
the Second*. 

Yours, &c. Robert Sweet. 

Mr. Urban, Sept. SI. 

A N opinion existed among the Pla- 
ton ists, that the Odyssey was a 
religious allegory, in which Ulysses 
represented fallen human nature, strug- 
gling through its afflictions, and pur- 
sued by the physical principle of Evil, 
till restored to its first state. In this 
sense the Odyssey may be considered 
as a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress. One 
circumstance certainly goes far to cor- 
roborate this notion ; viz. the obvious 
detail of the scenery and accompani- 
ments of the mysteries contained in 
the Book of Necromancy, the Descent 
of the Sisters into Hell, the Cave of 
the Nymphs, the Oracle of Proteus, 
Calypso’s Island, and the Palace and 
Gardens of Alcinous. 

Of these the last is the subject on 
which 1 mean to offer some observa- 
tions. Like all the other instances, it 
bears strong marks of Egyptian origi- 
nal. It will be easily seen by an exa- 
mination of its details, that the archi- 
tecture is entirely Egyptian. There 
are two walls (see Odyssey) receding 
on either hand from the doorway. 
The whole is surrounded by a cornice 
or moulding. The posts and imposts 


* The splendid crimson flowered Rhodo- 
dtndrmmhemtm, produces Ua grand flowers 


♦ By a recent regulation, she whole of 
the p«pik in the metropolie here flrtred- 
mission to thb garden. 
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of the door are surmounted by a cor- 
nice, which Pope in a most absurd 
way translated 

« f And gold the ringlets that command the 
door.'* 

The next instance of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture must be familiar to the un- 
learned as well as the learned, 1. e. the 
avenue of dog-shaped sphynxes before 
the palace. 

Nor is the magnificent interior un- 
like that of the colossal cavern temple 
of Nubia, in which Chatnpollion is 
now making his interesting researches. 
Golden boys, on pedestals, are de- 
scribed by Homer as holding torches 
to illuminate the royal chamber. 

In the cavern temples above re- 
ferred to, sculptored figures of priests, 
highly decorated with gold and paint, 
instead of torches, which however they 
might have served occasionally to sup- 
port, grasp the usual emblems of the 
Royal Shepherd Priesthood, the pas- 
toral crook and flail. 

The literal description of the Gardens 
and Palace of Akjnotis in Homer, is 
as follows: — The lofty dome was like 
the splendour of the sun or moon ; 
the walls were brass, the doors of gold, 
the lintels silver, and the threshold 
silver, the cornice gold > gold and silver 
dogs made by Vulcan, with skilful in- 
ternal mechanism, were placed in dif- 
ferent . directions to guard the palace, 
for ever undecaying and immortal. 
There were perpetual feasts within, 
and statues of youths ia gold stood upon 
beautiful pedestals, bearing torches in 
their hand, to light the guests by night. 
»— Near the palace was a garden of 
“ four acres, in which there were 
trees, M whose fruit never perished, 
perennial, never deficient neither iu 
summer nor winter, apd zephyr, always 
breathing over them, caused some to 
blossom, while others ripened.” — 
In the inclosuee ran two fountains; 
one diffused over the whole surface of 
the garden ; the other flowing under 
the threshold of the hall, to the lofty 
dome, from whence the people were 
supplied. Such the “ splendid gifts of 
the gods to Alciootis.’’ 

On the same divine model, and 
referring probably to the ancient tra- 
ditions of Eden, were doubtless form- 
ed the Garden of Pluto at Molosaoe* 
guarded by the doe Cerberus, and 
the Hesperian Garden in Northern 
Africa. Both were accompanied bydog* 


headed hieroglyphics of the cberabtm 
and fury sword. See the triple cki- 
meera, devoted to Serapis or Pluto. No 
reader can avoid being struck with the 
resemblance which the golden City of 
A lei nous, and his Gardens, bear to 
those of Ezekiel and Sl John. 

A little reflection will soon shew 
that as the architecture evidently par- 
took of the sacred architecture of 
Egypt, so under the whole description 
may be couched a portion of the ma- 
sonic mysteries of that symbol-loving 
country. The Palace of Alcinous waa 
in fact a general emblem of the final 
residence of the &des Plutonis, the 
Golden City of the defunct just ; and 
iu description, which appears unneces- 
sary and out of place in the detail of 
Ulysses' shipwreck (supposing Homer 
had no covert meaning), and which is 
ridiculed by Rapin and others as pue- 
rile, becomes allegorically appropriate 
and necessary at the period of the 
hero's miserable and protracted wan- 
derings, looking on him as a type of 
human nature under its mortal trial. 
The never-extinguished light, the per- 
petual feast within the palace, and the 
life of the throned Magnates, like "the 
gods who live at ease,” were a descrip- 
tion of the early classical Paradise con- 
trasting curiously with the Valhalla of 
Odin. The fifty virgins who watted 
upon them, offers a curious aoalogy of 
classical with scriptural mystery* 

So strikingly was the whole account 
considered as anciently illustrative of « 
pagan Paradise, that Diodorus Siculus 
applies it to the pagan Eden of Tapro^ 
bane, while Justin Martyr refers it to 
Paradise. 

The front of the Palace is adorned 
with metallic columns precisely agree- 
ing with the sacred columns of Egypt, 
Assyria, India, and Jndsea; copper- 
colour or red, yellow, white, and blue 
(the heraldic coats of the present day); 
and there can be little doubt that the 
exterior of the Egyptian temples was 
painted in the same manner. The two 
walls of the facade are copper colour; 
the cornice blue ; the poets and imposts 
argent , or white ; the doors or, or yel- 
low. Independent of its sacred inti- 
matioo, no one cau doubt that the ar- 
chitectural arrangement of such tints 
must be extremely magnificent; and 
we possess a singularly similar instance 
of the same mystic architecture in the 
Seven-towered Pyramids or fortresses 
of Chsldes and the East, cadi befog 
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dedicated lo v a planet, whose metallic 
cobar it bore. The palace or pal- 
ladium of Dejoees the Median, is a 
sinking ill miration of this planetary 
or Sabean style of architecture. 

We hare indeed no evidence that 
the Seven Towers of Babel (though 
evidently devoted to the planets, and 
this topmost, like the Pyramids of 
Mefcico, to the Sun,) were decorated 
with the metallic colours of the pla- 
nets; but we know that the highest 
contained a shrine of gold— the sa- 
cred emblem of the Golden or Pa- 
radisaical age ; 44 surgit gens aurea 
omndi , w (Virgil, 4th Eclogue.) Hence 
iris that Homers profuse decoration of 
gMd was not puerile, but necessary, 
for his emblematic palace. He is also 
supported by a Scriptural description 
of a simitar symbolic edifice represent- 
ing the same object, and invested with 
the same sacred character of symbolic 
sod religious masonry : “ the city 
was pure gold.” (Rev. xxi.) So the 
royal Judge of that city is described 
like the Horns of Egypt, 44 1 will make 
a man of pure gold/* Isaiah. “The 
gales 6f the city, it is said, shall not be 
ihut at all by day nor night ; there shall 
be no night the^e. ,, Again, 44 the city 
had no need of the sun , neither of the 
moon ** to shine there. Homer's ex- 
pression is curiously similar, and de- 
monstrates the Sabean universal wor- 
ship of the Sun and Moon, which, as 
the most ancient of the planets, were 
chemically represented by gold and 
•ihrer. C. 


Mr. Urban, Oct. SO. 

T HAT land, whether purchased or 
rented, has been continually in- 
creasing in price, is a fact that 1 pre- 
sume no person will attempt to deny. 

I propose in my present communi- 
cation, to point out the nature of this 
rise, and wnat advantages would accrue 
from fixing a permanent relation be- 
tween land and gold ; in other words, 
preventing the former from rising in 
price. 

Every increase in the price of land 
involves effects of far greater extent 
than a rise in any thing else ; for an 
increase in the price of land will in- 
crease the price of all other things : 
this is the primum mobile , the actuating 
spring by which a general change of 
price is produced. 

land amd money have at present 
this relation to each other, that, if land 


augments in price, then money, tfctf 
article by which the price is estimated,' 
becomes of less value— a state of things 
which may proceed so far, as to render 
the metals of very little value. Is not 
this a consequence which the legitim* 
tors of every country ought to look to 
with the most serious attention. But 
why, or when should they interfere*? 
it may be asked ? Toward forming' 
some solution of the query, let ufc re- 
member that every country was once 
either leased out at a low rent, or war 
held in fee on easy obligations, as was; 
the case in England, when it fell into 
the hands of a conqueror, and by him 
parcelled out to his followers. Might 
it not have been wise* at that time to 
have limited the sale and letting of 
lands, so that they should not have in- 
creased in price above a certain ratio? 
By this means, while the value of land, 
would have increased through the na- 
tural or artificial causes which have 
increased it, the price would have re*: 
mained stationary : but now gold or: 
silver, the article of price, is suffered to 
decrease from time to time, in such a 
manner, that it seems in danger of be- 
coming of little or no value. To con- 
ceive the effect of this, let os suppose 
the price of land to become so exor- 
bitant that an acre of good ground sold 
for 500/. or let for 50/. per aim. ; in’ 
this case the groond would obtain a 
very large amount of the metals, or in 
other words, a very high price, yet the 
ground itself would not be capable of 
greater produce. 

A larger sum of the metals roust be 
told out to pay for rents, but the value 
of commodities one against another, 
would remain the same. He whose 

J iroduce was corn, would still exchange 
or cattle at about the same average ; 
and the brewer of beer would obtain 
about the same quantity of coals as 
heretofore, although the price of each 
might be Quadrupled, or even increased 
twenty fold. This would make but 
little difference to the men of trade} 
but to him whose possessions were 
money, who is said to live upon his 
means, such an increase would be 
ruinous. Now this slate of things 
really has been proceeding ever since 
the time that markets ceased to he sup- 
plied by barter, and the principle of 


* What would haw boon visa at that 
time would be who at praaaat. Tha settled 
is New Holland, in Sydney* Sic. should aff 
be restrained. 
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buying was introduced in its stead ; i. e. 
since toe metals became money. 

This introduction of money created 
two new classes of men, one of them 
to be dealers, and the other to be 
lenders; the lender supplied the dealers 
with the means of tratiic, while they 
themselves retired and lived upon their 
rents; and that the transactions I speak 
of between these two classes of men 
should not grow into an evil, it has 
been deemed expedient to limit the 
price to be paid for the use of money : 
five per cent, is what the law allows; 
and if five per cent, is a due valuation 
for the use of money, I ask why there 
should not be a restrictable valuation 
on the same principle for the use of 
land. They are both of them inde- 
structible ; both are a source of profit 
in their nature to the lender and to the 
borrower ; both are comprehended 
under the general term properly • and 
the property should not in one case, 
more than m the other, be suffered to 
assume an unlimited value. 

Land under cultivation might easily 
be confined by a maximum ; if let for 
other purposes, its price might perhaps 
be suffered to remain unrestrained, 
though I should venture to ask whether 
it would not be beneficial, even in all 
cases, if rent for ground were placed 
under restraint. 1 am sensible that 
this would create a great outcry among 
all the landholders; but let them for 
a moment consider the effect of such a 
measure. Would. it not at once so re- 
duce all the prices of the earth’s pro- 
duce, that' the landholders would be 
more than compensated ? He would 
not receive so much money, but he 
would have all the produce of the earth 
at a much lower rate. 

Suffering rents to increase, as produce 
increases, is taking from the cultivator 
and giving to the landlord; than which 
not any tning can be more unjust, be- 
cause it is taking away the benefit from 
the cultivator of his own exertions. 
The cultivator by his ability and labour 
has benefited the soil, and he it is that 
ought to reap the benefit that accrues; 
but if the landlord is suffered to in- 
crease the rent, it only serves to in-, 
crease the price of produce, and this in 
the end only enhances general prices. 
The price of the immediate produc- 
tions of the soil, being those from 
which all others are valued, they ought 
by all honest means to be rendered as 
low as possible. 


Land is value,— Gold is its price.. 
They ought to be so regulated as to 
bear a similitude of value. 

A certain quantity of gold should al- 
ways represent a certain quantity of 
land, by which means gold would ac- 
quire a permanent value which it has 
never yet attained. 

All persons are more or less con- 
sumers, and therefore it is of the ut- 
most consequence that theirs/ spring 
of the rise should be so restrained as to 

E it the millions that inevitably 
if the first be unrestrained. 

A country, and all its inhabitants, 
may be extremely rich ; they may 
abound in corn and cattle, in wine, 
and luxuries of every description ; also 
iu gold and silver, in jewels and works 
of art to repletion, insomuch that the 
possessors of commodities may always 
obtain a great quantity of the metals 
for a comparatively small quantity of 
goods; but this, as before observed, only 
augments prices ; it makes no difference 
in value ; the exchanges of value are 
made at the same ratio. The price of 
a day’s labour, whether it be two shil- 
lings or ten, does but increase the 
trouble of telling the money. The 
labour is the same, and as a rise in the 
hire of the labourer is the second effect, 
so it increases the cause of a general 
advance in all other things. 

Lei us suppose a labourer to receive 
two shillings for a day’s work ; if that . 
is sufficient to purchase all he wants 
for the maintenance of his family, it is 
a proof that other necessaries are equally 
reasonable. As to luxuries and all su- 
perfluities, they may rise to any price, 
according to the means of those who 
desire them. A competition of high 
prices among the rich signifies but 
little. Five pounds or five hundred 
for a mummy would be of no conse- 
quence, if the price of his loaf, or the 
rent of his habitation, was low to the 
labourer ; for he would be enabled to 
furnish his articles at a price that would 
encourage the increase of all exportable 
articles. Our manufacturers would thus 
not only be able to compete with those 
of other countries, but the riches of 
their employers would provide the 
choicest machinery to accomplish their 
work, and afterwards to give credit 
for the exported produce that would 
place our manufactures above the com- 
petition of any other workman. 

A Lombard. 
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THE NEW POST OFFICE. 

( With, a Plate.) 


T HE magnificent building recently 
Opened as the new metropolitan 
Post Office,, is situated near the junc- 
tion of Cheapside and Newgale- street, 
on the. spot formerly occupied by the 
college and sanctuary of St. Martin* 
le-Graod. # 

It is one . of the largest public edi- 
fices now existing in the City of Lon-? 
don. The architect, Mr. Smirke, has 
employed in it# construction his favou* 
rite order, the Grecian Ipnic, which 
he has also introduced in his new build- 
ings at the British Museum. In all his 
designs he appears to depend for effect 
more on the intrinsic beauty of the order 
itself, than on the embellishment of the 
subordinate features. The principal 
front, which is 400 feet in length (and 
of whioh the centre and one wing are 
represented in. the accompanying view) 
has a grand and impressive effect,, alike 
from the continuity and simplicity of 
its elevation, and from the solidity and 
magnificence of it* proportiops, The 
portico, which projects with two in? 
tercolumns ot the sides, and is also 
recessed, has an air of space, and a 
depth of shadow, that contribute mate T 
rially to enhance its effect. Its breadth 
is seventy, and its depth twenty feet. 
Over the door is placed a clock, with 
a fac# both to the exterior and interior; 
and on each side are two pedestals, 
with strong reflecting lamps. In this 
front are forty-four windows. 

The east front, in Foster-lane, has 
upwards of 180 windows, and may he 
said to have the same appearance in 
relation to the other, as is usual with 
the backs of ordinary houses. The 
whole, however, is characterised with 
a simple and impressive character of 
due proportion. 


• The remains of the ancient College die* 
closed on clearing the site in 1618 were il- 
lustrated (with two engravings) in our vol. 
Lxxxviu. ii. 976, 898 ; lxxxix. i. pp, 898, 
414, 6*08i aqd an interesting volume, by 
Alfred John Kakppe, esq. F.S.A. ns sobser 
quently published, entitled *< Historical No- 
tices of the Collegiate Church or Royal Free 
Chapel and Sanctuary of St. Martiu-le- 
, Grand} with Observation! on the different 
kinds of Sanctuary formerly recognized by 
the Civil Law.*’ (See vol. xcv. ii. p. 345.) 

Gent. Mao. October, 1889. 

1 2 


The vestibule or mat hall, which 
occupies the centre ot the edifice, is a 
thoroughfare for the public from one 
Street to the other. It is about eighty 
feet long (which is the depth of the 
building throughout), sixty feet broad 
(ten less than the portico), and fifty* 
three fact high in the centre. It is 
suppprted by two lines of six columns, 
similar to those of the portico ; ana 
formed of Portland stone, upon granite 
pedestals. Next the wall are corre- 
sponding, pilasters, or ants. The en- 
tablature, which is enriched with or- 
oa men is from the best examples, is of 
mastic ; and is surmounted by an attic, 
on each side of which light is* admitted. 
The dado and architraves of the doors 
are of granite ; and above the entrance 
from Foster-lane, which is divided into 
three circular-headed doorways, is a 
gallery affording a communication to 
the first-floor apartments of the re- 
spective wings, and lighted by three 
pircular- headed windows, correspond* 
}ng to the doorways below. 

On the north side of the vestibule 
jtrc the several receiving rooms for 
newspapers, inland and ship fatten; 
and behind these, further north, are 
the inland-letter-sorters and letter^ 
farriers* rooms. These rooms, which 
extend the whole length of the front 
from the portico to the north wing, are 
tastefully finished. The latter is 35 
feet hign. Their fittings up appear to 
he perfect in their kind 5 there are al- 
most innumerable boxes, pigeon-holes, 
drawers, $c. At each end of the leu 
ier-carriers’ office are projecting circu- 
lar rooms, or bars, for the principals. 
The mails are received at the doorway 
(in the eastern or Foster-lane front) 
north of the vestibule, leading to the 
jnland offices — and are taken into a 
room called the tick xoom, where the 
hags axe opened. In this part of the 
building is also a spacious office, ap- 
propriated mi he correspondence of the 
West Indies; and also the comptrol* 
far’s and mail-coach offices. 

On the south side of the vestibule 
are the foreign, receiver-general’s, and 
accountant's offices. The foreign of- 
fice is most chastely and conveniently 
fitted up ; the beauty of the ceiling at 
once atuacts attention. At the easU 
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ern end of the foreign office is a corri- 
dor, and the private foreign office, and 
that of the principal clerk. 

At the eastern end of the vestibule 
is the twopenny post department, com- 
prising the receiving, sorters’, and car- 
riers' rooms. The sorters' office is 
about 40 feet by 24 feet, on the plan 
and fitted up in the same judicious 
manner observed in the inland office. 
There is a very novel and admirable 
mode adopted for conveying letters 
across the vestibule to and from the 
inland, foreign, and twopenny post 
offices, in small waggons, traversing 
in a tunnel beneath the pavement by 
means of machinery: it i9 said to be 
the invention of Mr. Barrow. 

The corridor immediately at the 
right hand of the principal entrance 
leads to the grand staircase, the dimen- 
sions of which are 32 feet by 23 feet; 
the steps are of solid masonry, and the 
balusters have a peculiarly massive ap- 
pearance — they are of brass bronzed, 
and are cylindrical. On the landing 
there is a niche for a gas lamp. 

Oh the first floor, are the board 
room, secretary’s room, and his clerk's 
office, communicating by long passages 
with the solicitor's offices. The board 
room, which is 37 feet long and 24 
feet broad, has an ornamented segment 
ceiling (of the form technically called 
waggon- head) — the cornice is support- 
ed by wainscot pilasters, the dado and 
doors are also of wainscot, and the 
walls have been painted to imitate the 
wood. All the floors throughout the 
building are of American oak. 

At the eastern end of the hall, on 
the north side, is a staircase leading to 
the letter-bill, dead, mis-sent, and re- 
turned-letter offices; and across the 
gallery of the hall are the offices con- 
nected with the solicitor’s and secre- 
tary's apartments, which latter are also 
approached from the grand staircase. 

On the second floor story and upper 
story are sleeping rooms for the foreign 
clerks, who arc liable to be summoned 
to duty at uncertain hours. The num- 
ber of these rooms, and the extent of 
the accommodations, may be conceiv- 
ed, when it is stated that the rooms on 
each side of the gallery, two hundred 
and thirty-seven feet long, are appro- 
priated to this purpose. 

At the south-western extremity of 
the building is the private house of the 
Assistant Secretary. It is well suited 
for the residence of a gentleman's fa- 
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mrily 7 ; the principal rooms are in ex- 
cellent proportion, and the whole so 
arranged as to admit of a free ventila- 
tion, and rendered as cheerful as the 
situation will admit. 

In the basement, the whole of which 
is rendered fire-proof by brick vault- 
ing, are rooms for the mail-guards, 
conveniently furnished with lockers, 
presses, and other accommodations; 
an armoury ; and servants’ offices. 
There is some ingenious machinery for 
conveying coals from the cellars to each 
story of the building ; and a very sim- 
ple yet perfect means is provided for 
obtaining a copious supply of water in 
case of fire, and conveying it through 
the building by means of those pipes. 
Immediately under the portico are 

f jlaced two large gasometers (of Cross- 
ey’s patent), capable of registering 
4000 cubic feet ot gas per hour. The 
gas is supplied by the City of London 
Company; and is consumed by nearly 
a thousand burners in the several of- 
fices and passages. 

The new Post Office was first open- 
ed for business on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 23, a short time before five 
o’clock in the morning. The improved 
system enabled the inland officers to 
sort and arrange the letters by about 
eight o'clock, and at half-past eight 
they were ready for delivery. In the 
course of the morning four vehicles 
were stationed at the back of the Post- 
Office, built after the manner of the 
Omnibus (a new oblong vis-a-vis stage- 
coach, built on a plan lately imported 
from Paris). In these (which the 
Post Office name Accelerators,) the 
letter-carriers having to deliver letters 
at the west and north-western parts of 
the Metropolis, took their seats about 
half-past eight o’clock, two of the car- 
riages proceeding up the Straud, and 
the other two up Holborn. There 
were about fourteen letter carriers in 
each. At Lloyd's Coflee House, and 
other public places in the city, the let- 
ters arrived full twenty minutes earlier 
than usual. The mails receive the 
bags, &c. in Foster-lane. 

At the old Post Office, the portion 
called the Comptroller's office, has 
been converted into a receiving house 
for foreign and inland letters and news- 
papers, for the accommodation of the 
merchants and others near the Ex- 
change. 

Two other branch offices have been 
established at Charing-cross, next door 
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to Northumberland House, and in 
Vere-street, Oxford-street, where let- 
ters are received until half-past seven 
in the evening. 

The Post-office system of England, 
perfected as it has been of late years 
by the suggestions of Mr. Palmer, the 
late mail-coach contractor, is consi- 
dered superior to that of any other 
country. 

The mention of the office of Chief 
Postmaster of England occurs in 1681. 
In 1 635 King Charles the First directed 
his 44 Postmaster of England for foreign 
parts" to open a communication, by 
running posts, between London and 
Edinburgh, Chester, Holyhead, Exeter, 
Plymouth, and Ireland, &c. In 1653-4 
the post-office revenues were fanned 
by the Council of State and Protector 
at 10,000/. per annum. In 1656 the 
Parliament made some enactments for 
the erection of a new general Post- 
office, which was established at the 
Restoration in 1660, and from that pe- 
riod has only changed by a perpetual 
growth of activity and usefulness. The 
mail was first conveyed by stage-coaches 
on the 2d of August, 1785; and in 
1789 no less titan 30,000/. was added 
to the revenue by the establishment of 
mail-coaches. 

The progressive increase of the Post 
Office receipts has been as follows : 

1664.^21,000 1723 .^201,804 

1674.. 43,000 1744.. 235,492 

1685.. 65,000 1764.. 281,535 

1688.. 76,318 1775.. 345,321 

1697.. 90,505 1785.. 463,753 

1710. . 111.461 1793.. 607,268 

1715.^ 145,227 18 16.. 2,067,940 

The Eighteenth Report of the Com- 
missioners of Revenue Inquiry, which 
has been recently printed, is entirely 
devoted to the subject of the Post-office 
of the United Kingdom. The Report 
and its Appendix, which together oc- 
cupy uo less than 69; folio pages, 
relate to one only of three heads into 
which the subject matter is distributed 
by the Commissioners, namely, “ The 
Circulation of Correspondence within 
the United Kingdom.” The remain- 
ing two heads are, •* The Communi- 
cations with the Colonies and Depend- 
encies of Great Britain, direct and in- 
termediate, including the Internal Cir- 
culation of the Colonies ;* and, 41 The 
Communications with Foreign Parts, 
direct and from the Colonies.*' The 
Commissioners exhibit a comparative 


statement of the general revenue and 
expenditure of the Post-office at two 
distinct periods, namely, the three 
years preceding the commencement of 
their inquiry, and the three years end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1827. From 
this statement it appears that in the 
last period there has been a progressive 
increase in the gross receipts in each 
of the three kingdoms; whereas in the 
former period there was a progressive 
decline. The average rate of charge 
upon the gross receipt, during the first 
period, was 28/. 19s. 4 |d. ; during the 
latter, it was only 26/. 17s. 9Jd. The 
sum disbursed under \he direction and 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Post- 
masters-General in Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the latter period, was, 
on an average, 670,000/. per ann . The 
net revenue of 1828 was 1,400,000/. 

The following abstract from the evi- 
dence of Sir Francis Freeling, will 
afford a comprehensive and instructive 
view of the conducting of this gigantic 
engine of general intercourse, and im- 
portant braneh of the revenue of the 
country. It will, together with what 
has been already related, demonstrate 
to those who wonder at the size of the 
new building, that such extensive busi- 
ness, even when conducted in the 
most simplified manner, could never 
be accomplished within confined limits. 

Principal Offices. 

The Inland-office, the Foreign-office, and 
the Twopenny-post (which is now very con^ 
siderablc,) are the three great divisions of 
the Post Office. 

The Inland-office divides ittelf into the 
London-office, the Country-offices, and the 
Twopenny-post. 

The general departments through which 
the business of the Inland-office is conduct- 
ed, are the Inland, the Foreign, the Two- 
penny-post departments, the Ship-letter, 
the By-letter, the Dead- letter, the Return- 
ed-letter, the Letter-bill, the Accountant- 
general's, and the Receiver-general's offices; 
the latter office is a check upon the Post- 
masters-general, and the appointment of the 
Receiver-general is not with the Post- 
master-general, but with the Treasury. 

Letters sent from London. 

Will you have the goodness to trace a 
letter from its being put into a receiving- 
house in London to iis being delivered in 
the country ? — If it is put in at auy distant 
receiving-house, it is there stamped and put 
up into a bag, that bag not being accessible 
to any individual until it cpmet to the Post- 
nffioe. Those bags are called for by the 
letter-carriers, who deposit some of them is 
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sacks, which are pm into onrts employed for 
the purpose of saving time, in order to bring 
them, to the office ao much the earlier) 
others are brought in great sacks by the 
letter-carriers on foot. The bags are opened 
by persona appointed for the purpose, and 
toe letters are then thrown out into great 
baskets, in which they are brought to the 
places where they are to be stamped. The 
•tamping is done by messengers, or by let* 
ter-carriers ; and, as they are stamped, one 
letter is put into a sort of box, which is to 
go for 100 ; and to it is that we arrive at 
something like the number of letters that 
areput into the Post-office of an evening. 

There are four or five stamping-tables) 
and sometimes three or four, sometimes 
more persons, are employed at each table. 
As soon as the letters are stamped, they are 
taken away to be assorted into 18 or 90 
divisions, upon tables which correspond 
with what we call the roads, from which 
those letters are to be sent ; the individual 
at No. 1, or 5, or 10, as the case may be, 
comes exactly to his table, and takes from 
the corresponding number the letters which 
have been assorted in the manner I have 
described. This is done by a higher grada- 
tion of sorters. There are e certain num- 
ber of individnale assigned to a road | they 
take the letters to the road, and there they 
are assorted for the different places along 
the line of that road. When the individuid 
has got the letters to his proper road, he 
begins with marking them with the rates of 
postage ; after that they are put up into 
the box which bears the name of the post 
town to which they are to be conveyed. 
When all the letters are assorted, it is his 
duty to tell up the whole in each box, in 
order to ascertain what sum the postmaster 
in the country is to be debited with : after 
that comes the process of tying them up in 
bundles, and putting them into l*gs and 
sealing them. The bags are then put, ac- 
cording to a certain order, into large sacks 
belonging to the roads ; for instance, the 
Carlisle bag would be put at the bottom of 
what we should call the Carlisle sack, next 
to that Penrith, then Appleby, and then 
Brough, and so on. The sacks are then 
delivered to the guard, and he becomes from 
that moment responsible for their security. 
As he comes to each place, the bag belong- 
ing to the place is taken out ) he delivers it 
to the postmaster* with all the bye-hags be 
may have to deliver, and takes up the hags 
which it is necessary he should have from 
that town for the different towns through 
which the mail-coach passes. 

Accounts of Postage. 

The clerks making up the bags enter in 
■lip*> against each post town, the amount 
of the whole of the letters sent away from 
the office. Those slips then are handed to 
the proper officers, in order that they may 
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find their way to the A coountant-gtoermh 
so that they may form the charge upon the 
Postmaster in the country. A sort of way- 
bill is sent down, specifying the amount of 
letters charged upon the Postmaster, which 
should correspond in all cases with the slip 
which goes to the Accountant-general. If 
we find that the Postmaster is in the habit 
of returning id., or 9d., or 3d., even such 
Small suras as that, short of the office 
eharge, we have recourse to this process i 
— unknown to him, the letters are told over 
by two or three persons for a certain period, 
so that we might, if possible, swear to the 
accuracy of our account, and the inaccuracy 
of his. The Postmasters' accounts are made 
up in books monthly ; sent, under the sig- 
nature of the officer of the Letter-bill office, 
to the Accountant-general, and then they 
form a part of that account which is sent 
down to the Postmaster in tlse country once 
a quarter. The letter-money is remitted by 
way of instalments, which are regulated 
every quarter. Where the amount is large 
we get a remittance once in fourteen days ) 
where it is under 70/. a fortnight, the re- 
mittance is made monthly. There are soma 
very few instances in which an individual 
does not remit more than once in a quarter, 
which was formerly usual with all. The 
emoluments of the Postmasters in the coun- 
try are in some instances influenced by the 
amount of the remittances ; but the duties 
of the Post-offices are so varied in almost 
all cases, that the salary is never settled but 
on a due consideration of all the circum- 
stances. An office where the amount of 
the revenue may be perhtjM *00/. or 300L a 
year, may from its local situation be a great 
forward-office i for instance, the town of 
Huntingdon : the mails arrive there in the 
dead of the night, and all the letters from 
the north oome up to Huntingdon to be* as- 
sorted for Cambridgeshire, for Suffolk, and 
for Norfolk, and they amount to* I may say, 
thousands j on the return they come from 
Cambridge and Norfolk to Huntingdon, and 
amount to as many : the result is, that the 
duties of that office are done at very unsea- 
sonable hours ; of coutse the regulation of 
the salary is not dependent upon the money 
that the individual receives, because those 
are all letters in transitu , but according to 
the severity of the duties he has to perform* 
aud the time at which they are performed. 

Letters from the Country. 

Will you have the goodnes to trace a 
letter, pat in in the country, to its delivery 
in London ? — It is dropped into the receiv- 
ing-box at the Post-office of the town from 
which it is intended to be sent ; it is stamped 
and taxed there by the Postmaster or the 
persons emnloyed by him, all of whom take 
the oath of office j it is entered in hie biU 
exactly in the same manner as is dene in 
London ; it is enclosed in a beg, which ia 
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mH delivered to the gaud, pot ioto bit 
nek, and conveyed by the mail-coach to 
Louche. Having got to London, the bags 
art opened, tlw letters are told over, and 
more particularly the ]>aid letters, because 
the Postmaster in the country receiving 
so much money for paid letters, it is very 
necessary that we should see that he has 
put down the right amount. After the let- 
ters have been examined and stamped, they 
are distributed into fourteen divisions, twelve 
for the inland letter-carriers, one for the 
window or alphabet, and one for the two- 

ra poet. Each of these twelve divisions 
n subdivided into walks (118 or 119 
in number). They are then placed before 
six clerks, called tellers, who charge the 
amounts against the respective letter-oar- 
riert. The amount against each walk is 
entered in a book, and stated on a docket, 
which is delivered to another clerk, called 
the check clerk, who also enters it in his 
book. The letter-carriers then tell the let- 
ters, and report the amount they make to 
the check clerk. If it agrees with the 
amount of the docket he has received from 
the telling clerk, the docket is handed to 
the letter-carrier for signature, and returned 

r 'n to the check-clerk, and the amount is 
i established against the letter-carrier. 
If it disagree, after a second telling by the 
letter-carrier, the President selects a clerk 
from another part of the office to re- tell 
the letters, and decide which is right. The 
President freouently retells the letters him- 
self. The telling-clerks, to prevent collu- 
sion with the letter-carriers, are changed 
almost every day. 

Foreign Letters. 

Will you have the gooduess now to trace 
the Foreign Letters ? — They are deposited 
in die receiving- houses, and come up in 
sealed bans, just the same as the others. 
When a foreign letter is put into the Post- 
office in the country, it is tendered at the 
wiodow of the Post-office in the country, 
and paid for. It then comes up in what is 
called the paid bill to London, and is trans- 
ferred to the Foreign-office ; it becomes vir- 
tually a frank, as it forms no part of the 
charge on the Foreign-office. The hags 
are made up in the Foreign-office by nearly 
the aarne process as in the Inland-office, 
only of course on a smaller scale. We 
have a Hamburgh mail, a French mail, a 
mail to Ostend, a mail to Helvoet, a mail 
to Gottenburgh, a mail to Gibraltar and 
Malta, a mail to the Brazils, and a mail to 
Lisbon, — recently one to Buenos-Ayr es. 

Letters to the Colonies . 

Letters are sent to the Colonies, with 
aonltar accounts to the Postmasters, who 
am our deputies, precisely in the same man* 
met with the Postmaster of Bristol or Birm- 
ia g b ea a, end account for pontage in the 


same way. The remittances are made by 
every packet, and those balances are at pre- 
sent, certainly, in a very creditable state. 
All letters from the Colonies are not received 
in the first instance by the Post-office in 
London; all that can be circulated sooner 
by going by the cross-post, are forwarded 
from Falmouth by the nearest post-road. 

Cross Post. 

Having gone through the direct commn- 
aication, will you describe how letters are 
conveyed and checked in going through the 
line of cross-communication ? — I will take 
the instanoe of Nottingham and Derby. 
The Postmaster of Nottingham, who tends 
the letters away, not only inserts the amount 
in the bill which accompanies those letters, 
but he keeps a voucher, which is trans- 
mitted monthly to the By and Cross-road 
office, in which the amount charged on 
Derhy is inserted, with the day, in the co- 
lumn. The Postmaster at Derby, when he 
receives those letters, pots down the amount 
in what is called the received side of his 
voucher. The voucher from Nottingham, 
and that also from Derby, are transmitted 
to ‘the By and Cross-road Letter-office | 
they are there examined to see whether 
they agree ; if they do agree, the account is 
received, and the deputy is debited accord- 
ingly. There must be a collusion between 
the two parties of course, if there is any 
fraud. 

Surveyors . 

Have you not Surveyor* ? — It is a part of 
their instruction to look to those things ac- 
curately and constantly, in travelling through 
the country : if there is any thinj£ which 
Can in the most remote degree excite their 
suspicion, they are to represent it imme- 
diately. In a flagrant case, the surveyor 
would at once see it was his duty to take 
charge of the office, and he would imme- 
diately state that he had done so. Where 
a man is deficient in his remittances, and 
where it would be imprudent to leave the 
revenue to greater haxard, a Surveyor is 
sent to take charge of the office. The great 
security for the cross-jposts is the attention 
of the Surveyors ? Tne Surveyors are offi- 
cers fixed in districts; there are seven of 
them. There is scarcely a day in the year 
in which I do not receive communications 
from some of them. 

♦ 

Speculations on Literary 
Pleasures.— No. XVII. 

(Continued from p. 981.) 

D EMAILLET, another of the fa- 
mily of theorista who have writ- 
ten concerning the origin and struc- 
ture of our globe, and who taught that 
the earth, for many thousand yean, 
waa covered with water, and that man 
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himself first began his career as a fish, 
which as the waters subsided gradually 
moulded into the human form, is suf- 
ficiently pleasant. But the celebrated 
Kepler, in the ingenuity of his hypo- 
thesis, goes far beyond him. He 
adopts, as it should seem, a variation 
from the doctrines of Spinoza, and is 
said to have taught (mirabile dictu ! ) 
that the globe itself is possessed of 
living faculties. According to him, 
or his followers, it contains a circu- 
lating vital fluid, and a process of assi- 
milation goes on in it as well as in* 
other animated bodies; it possesses in- 
stinct and volition, even to the most 
elementary of its molecules; the moun- 
tains are the respiratory organs of the 
globe, and the schists its organs of se- 
cretion, by the latter of which it de- 
composes the waters of the sea, in 
order to produce volcanic eruptions. 
The veins or strata, they teach, are caries 
or abscesses of the mineral kingdom, 
and the metals are the products of dis- 
ease, whence it is that almost all of 
them have so bad a smell ! This cli- 
max, which, were it not upon record, 
is almost too ludicrous for belief or no- 
tice, may be termed, in logic, the re- 
ductio ad absurdum in scientific specu- 
lations; and whatever may be the emi- 
nence of Kepler as an astronomer, he 
certainly has not, in his Physics , 
adopted the system either of Newton, 
or of Bacon. The ancient Epicureans, 
who taught that the sun was re-created 
every morning, indubitably bad reason 
compared with this. 

Dr. Woodward, however, in his 
Treatise, which, it were to be wished, 
had been prosecuted to a greater extent 
by 60 judicious a writer, has patiently 
examined many facts connected with 
the geology of our globe. He arraigns, 
likewise, the opinions of the author of 
“ Telluris Theoria Sacra/' who, fond 
of sweeping hypotheses, teaches that, 
at the deluge, the earth was broken 
down in its superficies, to a crude and 
shapeless mass, and reduced, as Wood- 
ward expresses it, to 44 a huge disor- 
derly pile of ruins and rubbish /’ and 
he thinks, with reason, that Burnet 
sacrifices every thing to his love of 
theory, where, in order, as it should 
seem, to prove that a second chaos was 
engendered by the causes which pro- 
duced the Deluge, he teaches that this 
terraqueous globe 44 is nothing better 
than a rude lump," bearing (as he must 
almost * to say) the rfiarks 


of utter abandonment of the Deity. 
— Among the geologists of our own 
r day, eminently stand Hutton and Wer- 
ner. The first of these not only brought 
acute powers of investigation to the 
task of exploring Nature, but, speak- 
ing generally, conducted his inquiries 
with a patience and an attenuated re- 
search which entitle him to a dis- 
tinguished place among naturalists, 
whether his powers be employed on 
meteorology, on an analysis of phlo- 
giston, or on physical dissertations 
concerning matter. 

Werner takes a no less distinguished 
place as an indefatiguable mineralogist. 
He has no slight pretensions to the 
characier ascribed to- him of forming a 
great aera in the science of mining t and 
the extensive knowledge he displays, 
both of the theories of all those wno 
have preceded him, and of the practi- 
cal details connected with this branch 
of science, together with the various 
arcana of “ Subterranean Geometry/' 
as an author terms it, places him high 
as an authority in determining the na- 
ture of fossils and of 44 veins.’’ But 
it will strike the reader that the various 
technicalities of 44 Geognosy " and 
44 Orictognosy," may be all accurately 
defined, without eliciting many truths 
of generalizing import upon the higher 
investigations of Geology. 

The thanks of scientific mankind, 
so far as relates to Geology, are abun- 
dantly due to M. Cuvier, who, with 
singular intelligence, has embarked in 
a series of investigations, connected 
with the stratification of our planet. 
In full view of the absolute futility of 
building systems, without examining 
facts connected with the natural his- 
tory of the earth, and other sciences 
collaterally related to the subject, M. 
Cuvier may be said, pre-eminently, to 
manifest a love of being guided alone, 
by the experimental proctss which, it 
is now felt by the student, whatever 
be the subject of his pursuit, is the 
only efficient beacon to true know- 
ledge. He patiently enters into de- 
tails which, before his time, were not 
always thought necessary to the pro- 
cess of theorizing on the earth. And 
whether he examines the skeletons of a 
remote age, and extinct species,— 
marks the subterranean traces of allu- 
vial deposits, the formation of primi- 
tive rocks, ^nd the chrystallizations of 
marbles,— explores the petrefaciions of 
an unknown genera of plants* — in-. 
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tfpects the fossil remains of living —it may, by the way, be observed, *~ 
tribes, whether of the quadruped, or should already have *o far surmounted 
the cetaceous kind, — analyzes earths their barriers as to advance near enough 
and metals in all their technical va- to the vicinity of the ear th's surface as 
fifties of classification, — surveys the actually to raise its temperature, as 
dips and various stratification of shores has sometimes been pretended, is a 
and ocean beds, — or surveys the forma- wild chimera which will only dwell 
lion and increase of new grounds, with soges of a lively imagination, 

drawn from the ocean by alluvial de- Was the germ of these fires engender- 

posi lions, with a view to the esta- ed in their stupendous caverns after 
blishment of proofs tending to his co- the period when “ the fountains of 
rollanes,— he has eminent claims to the great deep were broken up,” or, as 
Our respect and notice. This will cer- some have it, when the utter disrup- 

tainly be admitted of M. Cuvier, and ture and dislocation of the primitive 

of some others. But in view of the strata took place at the Deluge? 

greater part of the theoretical systems. Changes, incalculable in our present 
however learnedly concocted, connect- state of geological knowledge, seem 
ed with the researches of the Geog- indubitably to have taken place at that 
liost, judgment has, usually perhaps, period. Upon every evidence this is 
been subordinate to the imagination. attested. But bow far the Geognosts 
And here a candid reviewer would, of our own day are wise in so far 
even in the face of what the rcseaiches adopting the theories of Burnet and 
of the last century have effected, ac- Woodward, “of a mighty revolution, 
knowledge that the geological know- the most horrible and portentous ca- 
ledge of our globe, beyond its mere tastrophe that nature ever saw,” then 
superficies, is so scant as scarcely to taking place— “ an elegant, orderly, 
warrant any extensive speculation as and habitable earth quite unhinged, 
to its original contexture, and the shattered all to pieces, and crumbled 
Changes it may have undergone. So into a heap of ruins,” as some of their 
little, indeed, is known beyond the observations seem to imply, 19 perhaps 
mere surface of the planet upon which quite another matter, 
we tread, that a variety of phenomena, Werner, in his “ New theory of 
most important in their action, and Veins,” teaches that substances around 
ripening to some grand result, may, the earth were once in a siate of solu- 
for thousands of years, have been ope- tion, and that “ whole mountains are 
rating below those primitive strata; formed by an assemblage of sediments 
Which, at the Deluge, were disrupted and precipitates proceeding from the 
&nd dislocated, forming, as Woodward waters which covered the globe.” And 
terms it, perpendicular fissures. M. Cuvier so far favours the hypo- 

We have heard from speculative theses of Burnet and others, as to as- 
philosophers of the doctrine of central sume the total disrupture of the upper 
fires. These fires, or igneous vapours, crust of our globe at the epoch of the 
are, it is supposed, pent up in vast sub- Deluge. M 1 atp of opinion with M. 
terraneous caverns, at some unknowu Deluc and M. Dclomieu,” says he, 
depth in the middle regions of our on closing his remarks in his Essay 
globe, through the fissures of which on the Earth, “ that if there is any 
indications of their existence conti- circumstance thoroughly established 
Dually are recognizable. These indi- in Geology, it is that the crust of our 
cations, it is not without reason pre- globe has been subjected to a great 
tended, are traceable in the eruptions and sudden revolution, the epoch of 
of volcanoes ; and it is taught that, which cannot be dated much farther 
when these subterranean ignited va- back than five or six thousand years,— 
pours shall have smouldered for certain that this revolution had buried all the 

C eriods in their abysses, their rage will countries which wefe before inhabited 
urat those barriers which have hi- by men, and by the other animals that 
therto restrained them, and that when, are now be3t known,— that the same 
by the dislocation of the superincum- revolution had laid dry the bed of the 
bent strata, they shall approach the last ocean which now forms all the 
tipper regions of the earth's surface, countries at present inhabited*" &c. &c. 
will ensue that great catastrophe which And Dr. Ure, another intelligent and 
Scripture speaks of— the world’s con- experienced Gcognosl, in his “ New 
flagration. That these fires, however, System of Geology,” in wb‘ 
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tempts to reconcile the postulates of 
modem science with Sacred x His- 
tory, follows on the same side, “ We 
therefore conclude,** says he, io sum- 
ming up his corollaries, “ that the 
primordial earth, as it lay beneath the 
eircumfused abyss, was at first endowed 
with concentric coats of gueis, mica- 
slate, and the other primitive schists j 
that at the recorded command of the 
Almighty, a general eruption and pro- 
trusion of the granitic, syenitic, por- 
pbyritic, and other unstratified rocks 
took place, which broke up and ele- 
vated the schists into nearly vertical 
planes, similar to what now exists, 
leaving commensurate excavations for 
the basin of the sea/* 

A favourite study of the age, the 
efforts of our Brandes, our Ures, our 
Bucklands, ai)d our Cuviers, with 
others professionally eminent, may be 
said to have performed much in the 
analytic method of philosophizing, in 
all their technical varieties of nomen- 
clature, ypon the stratification and 
Older of the earth's surface. But it 
will strike the observer, that as all 
their lucubrations have, solely, had re- 
lation to the mere crust of our globe, 

? geological speculations and theories, so 
ar as any grand corollaries may be de- 
duced, are still in their infancy. This 
outer crust has, as yet, formed the 
basis of all the inquiries of science, 
through the panoply of which it hat 
never yet pierced \ as all which the 
operations of mankind have effected in 
this way, the coal and tin mines of 
our own island, the salt mines of Hun- 

f ary, or those of the precious metals in 
•eru and elsewhere, can only, in refe- 
rence to the earth’s cubic figure, be 
termed very trifling excavations. 

Were tne same national resources, 
which are so frequently exhausted 
in expensive wars, devoted hy those 
who nave the power of patronizing 
great undertakings on the same grand 
scale of geological research, to the 
work of penetrating into the recesses 
of the earth, and approximating to 
regions concerning which Geology is 
utterly ignorant, very important re- 
sults might be anticipated. The pro- 
cess of mining for the advance of 
science, on a scale never yet under- 
taken, might penetrate through the 
earth to depths immensely below what 
the spirit of cupidity and of gain have 
ever yet succeeded in accomplishing. 
If, instead of shafts of a few hundred 


fathoms, the knowledge and the skill, 
of these periods could be called so far 
into action, in a design of this nature, 
as to pierce the outer crust of our 
globe to depths only bearing a propor- 
tion to the altitudes which the highest 
peaks of the Cordillera or Himmalaya 
range rise above the ocean,— an ac- 
cession of geological light, so far as re- 
gards the stratification of the “ prim- 
ordial spheroid,*’ and the causes of 
those stupendous phenomena which 
still puzzle the Naturalist, would, it is 
reasonable to imagine* crown such 
efforts. 

If the “ primitive envelope of the 
globe originally consisted of concentric 
strata of gneis, mica-slate, and clay- 
slate, ” which •* stratiform coats origi- 
nally lay in horizontal planes,” until 
by the operation of some stupendous 
force, disrupted and transpierced “ by 
towering masses of granite and por- 
phyry,” — a notion which is advocated 
irt the present day, — further light would 
doubtless be evolved by penetrating 
below this “envelope” or crust. Sub- 
stapees, it is possible, altogether diverse 
from any thing which has hitherto 
swelled the classifications of mineralogy 
and metallurgy, might be unhumed 
for the inspection of the theorist. 
Science would then alsp advance much 
nearer to those vast caverns, supposed 
to be the seat of central fires, which 
are also supposed to stand connected 
with volcanic eruptions, the myste- 
lions disappearing of extensive dis- 
tricts, and the submeigence of marine 
islands,— thusacceleraling the advances 
of science by immensely enlarging the 
arena in which the geological opera* 
lions of mankind have hitherto been 
conducted. 

If it be alleged that in mines (in 
reference to others) so unfathomably 
deep, vital air, necessary to support 
animal existence, could scarcely be ob- 
tained, it may be rejoined that the in- 
telligence and scientific skill of these 
times have accomplished much that, 
by our ancestors, would have been 
deemed impracticable, whether on the 
side of Mechanics , aided by the genius 
and resources of a Watt, or the aide 
of Chemistry , stimulated and pro- 
moted by those of a Davy, 

But there are a few other points in 
Physiology, upon which we design to 
touch, which may probably occupy 
some of your future columns. 

Melksham . Alcifuron. 

by Go* ■ [e 
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Mr. Urban, Aug . 10. 

I N your vol. for 1771, p. 533, are a 
view and description of Carfax 
Conduit, at Oxford, erected to con- 
vey water to the several Colleges and 
Halls in the University. Il is to be 
regretted no account has as yet been 
given relative to the year in which it 
was built ; and we have much reason 
to fear there never will, though it was 
repaired by the University in 1707. 
Being at all time? desirous of throwing 
every possible light on subjects of an- 
tiquity which may come into my pos- 
session, as 1 was arranging some family 
documents a few days since, I disco- 
vered a deed to prevent abuses, tending 
4o the detriment and damage of the 
said Conduit, and of which I am in- 
duced to seryryou a copy, which will 
show how many years have passed 
away since Otho Nicholson conceived 
the idea of founding it. 1 consider it 
will be an illustration to the account 
given in the year above-mentioned. 
The period in wnich this deed is written 
will in a great measure supply the de- 
ficiency so much sought after; and, al- 
though it no longer stands on . the spot 
chosen by the founder, its translation 
toNuneham Park, and the care that 
is taken of it by |he Earl of Harcourt, 
is a guarantee for its long continuance 
on the site it novfr occupies. * 

Yours, Bee.* R. R. Ra\vlins.‘ 

To all X’ian People to whoroe this 
present weighting shaft come, S ? Henry 
Yelverton, knight, one of his Maiestiei 
Justices of bis highnes Court of Common 
pices at Westm', and William Aliya, of 
London, Esquier, Executors of the last will 
and Testam 1 of Otho Nycholson, esq. de- 
ceased, sand greeting. Whereas the said 
Otlio Nicholson, for the publique beoyfitt 
of the Cftty and vniv'sity of Oxon, erected 
a Conduit in the parish of St. Martyn at 
Carfax, within the said Citty ; And whereas 
divers pry vat persons, for theire perticuler 
beoyfitt, have of late of theire owne wrong, 
and without any lawful! warrant, layed pipes 
to the mayoa pipes efthe said Conduitt, 
and thereby have driwne a greate quantity 
of the water to theire pryvate houses, to the 
create dttnmage and p*iudice both of the 
Citty and University, for whose espetiall 
benifitt the said Conduitt was founded : And 
yet oeverthelesse they have not as yet paied 
any some or sou<es of money to contrybute 
towards the necessary reparations of the 
aaid Conduitt and pipes, *wch, by reason of 
the abase aforesaid, growes daylie more and 
more in great decaye : Now knowe yee that 
Grwt. Mao. October , 18*9. 
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wee the sayd Executors, for restraynt of the 
general) abuse of draweing the water from 
the mayne pipes of the said Conduitt, and 
for the rayseing aswell of a competent soma 
of money for the presents re payraing of the 
same Conduitt and pypes, at of certain 
vearely rents for the mayntenance thereof 
hereafter, doe by these p’sentt authorise and 
appoint Raphe Radclyffe, gentleman, Towne- 
clarke of the sayd Citty of Oxon, to allowe 
and graunte vnto sixteene severall p’sons, 
and noe more, Cittizens and Inhabittents 
w’thin the Citty and suburbs of Oxon 
aforesayde, libtyes thereof, at theire severall 
cost* and chardges, to laye and place for 
every of theire severall and respective usCs 
only, and not otherwyse, severall pypes of 
leads to the mayne pype of the said Con- 
duitt, where the same shalbe most servisable, 
to carry and convey water to theire severall 
howses, soe alwayes the same graunt and 
allowance be not p*iui|iciall to any the said 
Colledges or halls Vthln the sayd univ'sity. 
The sayd Raphe Radclyffe takeing for every 
such graunte and allowance the some of 
three pounds of lawfull english money for a 
fyne, and reservinge tenn shillings yearely 
rent uppon every such graunte, ao longe 
time at they shall enioy the same, uppon 
payne of forfyture of the sama graunte or 
allowance, or other penalty, as the sayd 
Raphe Radclyffe shall thinks fitt, for not 
payem* of the same rent. Affd wee doe 
hereby authorize and appoints the aayd 
Raphe Radclyffe to diggupp, cutt, or stopp, 
or cause to be digged up, cutt, or stopped, 
all such pypes as heretofore have beene, or 
hereafter shalbe layed or placed by any 
person or persons, without his spetiall leave 
and licence, directed from us to drawe the 
water from the sayd maiue pipes of the said 
Conduitt, contrary to the true meaning of 
the* presents. And for us, and in our, or 
either of our names, to commence and 
p'secute such accon or accous at the laws, 
as shalbe thought fitt and advysed agaynat 
every person and persons wch have layed or 
placed, or shall hereafter laye or place, any 
pypes for drawing the water from the sayd 
Colleges or halls, and from other the vses 
herein expressed, ratify eing and allowing all 
and whatsoever the sayd Raphe Radclyffe 
shall doe, or cause to be done, concerning 
the p’ misses, according to the true intent 
and meaning of these presents. In witnet 
wherof wee the sayd p'ties above written, 
have hereunto putt our hands and scales the 
fourteenth day of december, in the second 
yeare of the r&Tgne of our soveraigne Lord 
King Charles, of England, Scotland, ffrance, 
and Ireland, defender of the fay the, A° d’ni 
1696. Hen. Yelverton, William Allyk. 

Sealed and delivered by Mr. William Al- 
len, in the p'sance of us, Wm. Hamond, 
Edmunt Hamond, William Wallis, Tho. 
ffYSHBR. 
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Account of St. Malo, in Britanny. [Oct. 


Mr TTmiay St ' Servan > near S *' 
Mr. Urbah, Malo t France, Sept. \6. 

A LTHOUGH your Magazine is 
rather a repository of English 
than foreign topography, the province 
of Britanny may claim an occasional 
notice. It has indeed a good antiqua- 
rian claim, because it was formerly the 
asylum of British exiles ; nor has it 
quite lost that character in the nine- 
teenth century, as its cheapness and 
salubrity have constituted it a favourite 
resort of our absentees. 

St. Malo* has a principal share in the 
Freuch Newfoundland fishery, though 
this is said to have diminished of late 
years. The vessels set out in the spring, 
and return in the autumn, when the 
port assumes the appearance of a float- 
ing forest, such as might have frighten- 
ed Macbeth, if Dunsinnan had been a 
maritime town. The Malouins are 
celebrated in the annals of the French 
navy, as their discoveries, their colonies, 
and their naval engagements can tes- 
tify. When I look at the rock on 
which the town is built, the idea of a 
miniature Venice naturally occurs to 
my mind. The circumstances of their 
foundation are not dissimilar: St. Malo 
grew out of removals from St. Servan, 
a town on the continental side of the 
port, then called Aleth , which name it 
is said to have borne in the time of the 
Romans. The incursions of pirates 
obliged the inhabitants to choose a 
safer spot, which this rock furnished. 
It received its present name from Malo, 
an ecclesiastic of insular Britain, who 
is mentioned in Milner’s Church His- 
tory ; but I must observe that he has 
confounded the two towns. Old St. Ser- 
van still retains the name of La Cite. 

St. Malo is joined to the main land 
by a magnificent stone causeway; its 
appearauce at high water is compared 
to a ship at anchor, of which the cause- 
way is the cable. Before the Revolu- 
tion it was a Bishop's see, having con- 
tinued so since the sixth century. The 
diocese has since been absorbed into 
that of Rennes, the chief city of the 
department. The ex-bishop (M. de 
Pressigny) was nominated in 18] 7 to 

* An historical acoount of this town, and 
n visw taken in 1758, appeared in oar vol. 
lxi v. p. 1 05. There is another view in the 
European Magazine, vol. xxv. from an etch- 
ing by Claude Castillon, about 1 850 ; and it 
pears to have been as chuck full of houses 
in as at present.— Edit. 
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the archbishopric of Besanpm; he 
died in 1823. A service of recon* 
naisance was performed at St Malo by 
the neighbouring Clergy. The Bishop a 
printer still keeps a shop in the town, 
and sells Catechisms formerly com- 
posed for the diocese. The Cathedral 
retains its old appellation. It has a 
conspicuous cupola, but its lower ex- 
terior is no wavs striking ; its interior, 
however, has all the charms of elegance 
and simplicity. Some marble statues, 
particularly that of St. Maur, are 
chastely executed, and being rather 
smaller than life, have more the air of 
humility than they would have posi- 
sessed in a larger size. A fine old 
painting, representing the thanksgiving 
of several potentates after the battle of 
Lepanto , is appropriately dedicated to 
Notre Dame det Victoires. The coun- 
tenances of Philip II. and Pius V. are 
very fine. The body of Sl Celestine 
is preserved over the high altar, the 
bones being enclosed in wax; but if 
the proportions are kept, he must have 
been far from tall. He is habited very 
inappropriately, more like a prince than 
a minister, but whether this costume 
has a reference to facts or not, I cannot 
pretend to say. 

The fortifications of the town, which 
are extremely grand, were built after 
the plans of Vauban, at the close of 
the seventeenth century. Part of the 
expense was borne by the merchants of 
the town, whose interest may be said 
to be vested in this work. There is 
an agreeable walk on ramparts, which 
has the advantage of being always dry, 
by means of channels cut in the walls, 
and always sheltered from the wind, 
on one side or other, by the houses. 
The first row of houses is magnificent, 
but the eye has not been consulted in 
the interior. Indeed, all grouud is so 
completely occupied by buildings, to 
accommodate nearly 1 1,000 inhabitants 
on a single rock, that no material alte- 
rations could now be executed. Being 
surrounded by fortifications, like a cup 
in a deep saucer, it enjoys a mild air in 
winter. 

A terrible inundation of the sea ia 
supposed to have happened about the 
year 709. The rock was then sur- 
rounded hy marshes ; and tracts of lands, 
which the sea never reaches now, retain 
a marshy quality, and an insalubrious 
atmosphere, which renders that part of 
the adjacent country undesirable. The 
disaster probably extended from Mount 
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St. Michel to Cape Frehel. The 
marshes of Dol , which extend about 
eight leagues (French) from east to 
west, ana nearly two from north to 
south, are attributed to the same cause. 
Trees are said to be found there, up- 
rooted and buried in the soil, and these 
principally oaks. The encroachment 
of the sea on the northern coast has 
been estimated at two leagues. Se- 
veral parishes, whose names are men- 
tioned in old charters, but which can- 
not now he traced, are supposed to 
have perished by the catastrophe; this 
conjecture, however, appears on a close 
inquiry, to be very fanciful. 

The river Ranee, which flows into 
the sea at St. Seiran, is one of the 
finest objects here. A steam-boat goes 
to Oitian, about eighteen miles off, at 
neap tides; and this excursion, through 
some beautiful scenery, is a favourite 
recreation with our countrymen. The 
number of English in these parts is 
variously computed ; some say lfiOO, 
but I believe 700 to be near the truth. 
An English service has been establish- 
ed about three years at St. Scrvan, by 
the exertions of the Rev. G. W. Phi- 
lips, of Wendy in Cambridgeshire; 
and the respectable manner in which 
it has hitherto been performed, has in- 
duced several persons to select this spot 
as their foreign residence, or to. prolong 
their stay in it. My paper is full, 
perhaps too full ; however I hope to 
glean some further particulars from the 
•urroonding country for your future 
acceptance or refusal. J. T. M. 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 6. 

T HE town of Totnes is pleasantly 
situated on the west bank of the 
river Dart, M along from the ioppe of a 
high rokky kille , onto the roote of it by 
Est," twenty-two miles from Exeter, 
and about the same distance from Ply- 
mouth. It contains 34t» houses, dis- 
posed principally into one long street ; 
the number of inhabitants is computed 
at 3128. It sends two members to 
Parliament. 

We learn from Camden and other 
authors*, that this was anciently a 
town of great consequence and privi- 
lege, paying taxes only when Exeter, 

+ An old topographical essay, styled 
« The Antiquity® and Description of Tot- 
m ease, Devonshire, from Westcott's Manu- 
script/' is printed in the Topographer, vol. 
i.pp. 195-211. Edit. 


Lid ford, and Barnstaple did. It was 
formerly surrounded by walls, having 
four gates ; two only of which are now 
standing, one on the north near the 
Castle, the other (the east gate) in the 
eentre of the town. The latter has 
evidently been rebuilt; over it is a 
dwelling-house. The houses within 
this gale (or street) present a very anti- 
quated appearance, the upper stories in 
general projecting over the under; those 
adjacent the market-place are support- 
ed by piazzas. 

The Church, Guildhall, and ruins 
of the Castle, are on the north of the 
town. 

The Church, the beauty of which is 
defaced by tasteless modem additions, 
is built of red sandy Stone, with gra- 
nite ornaments; and consists of a nave, 
chancel, and two ailes, with a hand- 
some lofty tower at the west end ; a 
transept has lately been added to the 
north aile, in which is a gallery for the 
accommodation of the charity children. 

The interior has rather a venerable 
appearance. There is a beautiful stone 
screen of tabernacle work, painted and 
gilt ; the pulpit is also of stone, and is 
ornamented with the devices of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. It contains an 
organ, and a few neat monuments. 

In the south aile, within the screen, 
on a Gothic monument in the wall, 
partly hid by a pew, is this fragment 
of an inscription in black letter: 

** Here lyeth Walter Smyth, who dyed 
the vm day of NovV, in the yere — * 

Near it is a neat monument, with 
this inscription : 

“ Near lyeth j* body of Mr. Thomas 
Martin, batchelor, who exchanged this life 
for a better, y« 18 th day of Ianv?, 1890, 
aged 58 years, who gave the laods of a house 
and meadow in Barnstaple, for ever, to y« 
poor of Totness, to be given in bread every 
lord's day, in this isle, as is exprest in his 
last will and testament." 

On a small tablet in the transept 
(probably removed from the wall pulled 
down on the erection of this part of 
the Church) are the following lines: 

“ Here Iperb &racc, a flatter gap, 
far patfing an the flatter* of Jitap, 

% flatter ta ter parent* beare, 

€uen at the jfyring time af the peare ; 
S&a* plucht anb fett&t a* fitt ta bee 
Sn banb* af bigbe*t mafe*tie ; 
if ben let u* all prap*e &ab far efti*, 
ffbat *bee i* erottn’b ttitb enble** bit**.* 

<< Grace Gryles dyad the 27 th of Aprill, 
An o Dam. 1636." 
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On the south side of the chancel is 
an altar tomb, bearing the date of 
l6l6; on it are the effigies of four 
women and a man, but the inscription 
is nearly illegible. On the north side 
is a monument, erected in 1702, com- 
memorative of several members of the 
Wise family. 

The altar piece is composed of a 
semi-dome, supported by Corinthian 
columns, which ill accord with the 
rest of the church. A spiral stone 
staircase leads from the chancel to the 
ancient rood-loft over the screen, ad- 
joining which is the library, a small 
room containing a few neglected, 
worm-eaten old books, covered with 
dust; among them I remarked, the 
Homilies of St. Chrysostom, Latin, 
1514; Fox's Works, l6l0; Bible, 
1613 ; the Works of the Most High 
and Mightie Prince lames. King of 
Britaine, &c. publish'd by lames Bi- 
shop of Winton, 1616; Succession of 
English Monarchs ; and the Works of 
Reynolds the nonconformist. 

I observed a small wooden tablet 
lying loosely in a niche at the bottom 
of the above-named staircase, with the 
following inscription and arms: gval- 

TERO GOODRIDGE GENBROSO . OBIIT 

xiii° dib avgvsti: a 0 d° 1626. Sa- 
ble, a fess Argent. 

In a pew is an inscription comme- 
morative of Maud Prioress of Canning- 
ton in 1317, engraved in your vol. 
Lxxxif. ii. 113, and explained by Wil- 
liam Hamper, es<j. F.S. A. ibid. p. 224. 

In the belfry is a brass chandelier, 
with an inscription on it, purporting 
it to be the gift of the ringers in 1732. 

In 1799 l he church was consider- 
ably injured bv lightning, by which 
means a small room over the south 
porch was discovered, in which was a 
box of papers, among which was a grant 
of forty days indulgence, from Bishop 
Lacy, to all those who should in any 
way assist in rebuilding the church of 
Totnes. This prelate was translated 
from Hereford to Exeter in 1420 ; he 
died in 1445, and was buried in the 
choir of Exeter Cathedral. From his 
reputed holiness, pilgrimages were per- 
formed at his tomb, and many miracles 
are said to have been wrought there. 

In the church-yard, against the 
south wall of the church : 

“ Here vnder Iyeth interred y« body of 
John Vavissor, son of Richard Vavissor of 
this towne, gent, who departed this life, the 
third day of March, 1676, aged 75 yean. 


and Guildhall. [Oct. 

You that are living and pass by, 

Remember that you all moat dy : 

Forsake your sins whilst *tis to day. 

Relent, repent, without delay, 

Implore God’s grace, trust in Christ's merit. 
If heavenly joy you will inherit.*’ 

On a head stone near the north door : 
Nostra semper cures in morte reliuquuntur. 
Here Edward Luke, full six feet deep in earth. 
Lies stretch’d at length, who almost from 
his birth 

Was mending soles, tho' having strength of 
breath, 

Was ever at his end, yet fear'd not death. 
Among his friends so joyous and ao gay. 

No boundless passions him did lead away ; 
Mirth call’d him brother, and he did fulfil 
The laws laid down in Mirth’s own merry 
will : 

Young Luke some call'd him. Ah ! how 
alter'd now. 

For underneath he lies with wrinkled brow. 
Reader, beware ! for at one single call 
We go from hence, for God is all in all. 
Obiit 25 Decerabris 1800 , aetatis 74 . 
Near the Church is the Guildhall, 
a plain ancient building. Above the 
seats of the Mayor and Aldermen are 
the arms of King Edward the Sixth, 
supported by a lion and dragon; the 
date 1543, and motto “50b et monb 
hropit,” &c. and a tablet with the 
names of all the benefactors, and what 
each gave towards the reparation of 
the late breach that diverted the water 
from running to the antient mills of 
the town of Totnes, anno Domini 1703. 
Thomas Colson, eso. a Member of 
Parliarnent for this borough, 300/. — 
Mr. Richard Landon of this town, 
merchant, 50/. 

In another part of the hall are these 
two sentences, with the date 1673: 

“Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel : Behold, I will bring upon this 
city and upon all her towns all the evil that 
I pronounced against it, because they have 
hardened their necks, that they might not 
hear ray words. Jeremiah, chap. xix. v. 1.5. 

“ Ye shall not respect persons in judg- 
ment ; but ye shall hear the small as well 
as the great ; ye shall not be afraid of the 
face of man; for the judgment is God's; 
and the cause, that is too hard for you, 
bring it unto me and I will bear it." — Dent, 
chap. i. v. 17. 

The council chamber is a handsome 
old-fashioned room, with seats, &c. 
similar to those in the hall. Over the 
chimney-piece are the town anny, the 
gate of a fortress flanked by circular 
turrets ; and the words ivstice, eqvi- 
tib. On the window bench is a mo- 
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nu mental inscription on a small brass 
plate (probably removed from the 
church) : 

“Here lye intenr’d the bodyes of John 
Kelland of Totnes, merchant, and Mary his 
wife, y* daughter of John Wise the elder of 
Totnes, mercha't. He dyed the XIX th of 
November, 1632, being at y« age of xt.vii 
yeares. His wife deceased y« 1111 th of July, 
1624. They had issue 11 sonnes and v 
davghters then living.’* 

The ruins of the Castle are a little 
to the west of the Church and Guild- 
hall : they consist of a circular keep, 
moat, and a few remnants of walls. 
The keep stands on a lofty artificial 
mound, overgrown wiih shrubs; the 
outer wall is perfect, and picturesquely 
clothed with ivy. It incloses an area 
of nearly a quarter of an acre ; and 
from the battlements there is a delight- 
ful prospect of the vale of Dart. Frag- 
ments of the town walls also remain. 

This town likewise boasts a gram- 
mar-school, lazar-house, several alms- 
houses, and a charity school. The 
grammar school was founded in 1554, 
and further liberally endowed by the 
trustees of Elizeus Helc, esq. of Corn- 
wood, co. Devon, who bequeathed a 
considerable property to pious and cha- 
ritable purposes in various parts of this 
county. 

The charity school is near the 
church ; it is an old building, support- 
ed by a spacious piazza. On one of 
the pillars is the word RYCH2SRD, 
and on its fellow, LEE ; in another 
part are the initials R. L. 

Near the river is a fine avenue of 
trees called the " Walk,*’ affording an 
agreeable promenade for the inhabit- 
ants ; at one end is a small building 
representing the town arms; through 
it is the entrance to a rural lane, in 
which are the remains of a chapel, 
consisting of the west, east, and part 
of the north walls ; it has been dese- 
crated many years. 

On the beach is the very stdne on 
which (according to the old chronicler) 
Brutus the Trojan first put his foot 
when he landed in Britain, and 
<< The gods lookt cheerefull on his course, 

The wind hee hid it will ; 

At Totnesse shore, thit hippy hiven, 

Arriu'd hee ind stood still. ' 

At the north-east of the town stands 
the Priory, but so modernized, that 
little else besides the name is left to 
tell what it originally was. It was 
founded, according to Leland, by Ju- 


dael de Totnes, soon after the conquest, 
for Ciuniac monks, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary; but Risdon says it 
was by one Roger Newman. Its re- 
venues at the suppression were valued 
at 124/. 10i. 2d, a year, and the site 
was granted to the Champernowne fa- 
mily. There was also an alien priory, 
suppressed with the other alien houses 
in 1414. 

Tomes was formerly a place of great 
traffic, and its merchants were noted for 
their wealth, “ but (says Leland) the 
river of Darte by tynne workes carieth 
much land to Totenes bridge , and chokith 
the depth of the ryver downewardf by 
which the haven has been greatly in- 
jured. It still has some manufactories 
of serges, and carries on a tolerable 
coasting trade. It is connected with 
the little town of Bridgetown Pomeroy 
by a handsome modern bridge, finish- 
ed about two years since ; the old one, 
supposed to have been built in the 
reign of Stephen, becoming exceed- 
ingly dangerous, made a new one ne- 
cessary. 

The History of Totnes . 

The remote antiquity of this town 
is unquestionable. Jeffery of Mon- 
mouth tells us, that Brutus, the son of 
Sylvius, the great-grandson of iEneas, 
landed here, with a fleet of Trojans, 
B.C. 1148. 

During the unsuccessful struggle of 
the Britons with the Saxons, Aurelius 
Ambrosius, King of Amorica, coming 
to the assistance of the former with 
ten thousand men, landed here A. D. 
458. 

Totnes, with Barnstaple, was given 
by William the Conqueror to Judacl, 
a Norman knight, who took his sur- 
name from it, De Tomes. He built 
the castle, and was probably the foun- 
der of the alien priory. . Henry II. 
gave this honour to Sir Reginald Brues; 
nis family afterwards falling into dis- 
grace, it was taken from them by John, 
who incorporated the town, and made 
Henry, son of the Earl of Cornwall, 
governor of the castle. The privileges 
of the borough were considerably aug- 
. men ted by Edward I. In the reign of 
Henry III. the county of Devon was 
extended from the Dart to the Tamer, • 

• When AthelsUn, by the defeat of 
Howel, the last King of Danmonia, in 932, 
extended his territories to the Tamer, he 
made that river the boundary between his 
kingdom and the Cornish ; but the Britons 
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and Totnes, which had hitherto been 
a Cornish town,* became seated in 
the midst of Devon: from this time 
the Cornish language + began to de- 
cline in the South Hams. 

Totnes was afterwards restored to 
the Brues. One of their heiresses 
brought it to the family of Cantalupe ; 
from them, also by an heiress, it be- 
came the property of the Zouches ; the 
last of that line, John Lord Zouch, 
an adherent of Richard III. was at- 
tainted in the reign of Henry VII. and 
his estates confiscated. That King 
then bestowed this town on his fa- 
vourite, Sir Richard Edgcumbe; Piers, 
one of his descendants, sold the manor 
of the borough to the Corporation m 
1559, reserving the right of burgess- 
ship to his heirs for ever, and a rent of 
2l/. a year, to be paid to the owner of 
the castle. The castle, royalties, &c. 
were afterwards purchased of him, by 
iSeymour, Duke of Somerset, whose 
descendants still retain them. 

Job. Chattaway. 

Memoirs of the Royal Navy. 

(Continued from Part t. p. 590.) 

1408. ^X^HE King theu resolved, in 
Jl return, to ravage the coasts 
of Flanders and Normandy, which was 
executed by the fleet under the com- 


mand of the Earl of Kent. The fa- 
mous Henry Pay, Admiral J of the 
Cinque Pons, surprised the Rochelle 
fleet, consisting of 120 sail of mer- 
chantmen richly laden, and captured 
them all. 

In 1407 the King had nearly been 
taken, in passing from Queenborough 
to Lee in Essex, by French pirates, 
who took the four vessels which car- 
ried part of the King's officers, furni- 
ture, &c. 

1413. Henry died in March 1413, 
and was succeeded by his son. 

Henry V. Soon after Henry's ac- 
cession to the throne, he determined 
to invade France, if not to make an 
entire conouest of that kingdom ; and 
having collected his forces, set sail 
from Southampton, the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous, in Au^. 1415, with a 
fleet of 1500 to 1600 sail, and an army 
of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, 
mostly archers, and landed near Har- 
fleur, which surrendered in September. 

The earliest list of the Royal Navy 
that I have been able to discover, oc- 
curs at this time, and is as follows: 

6 grand ships. La Trinit^e, Le Seynt 
Esprit, 3 carracks, Le Nicholas; 8 
barges. La Katharine, Le Gabriel, Le 
Thomas, La Marie, Le lloodecoge. 
La Petite Trinitd, and 2 others; 10 
balingers, Le George, La Ane, Le 


between it and the Dart submitting to him, were permitted to retain their possessions and 
enjoy their ancient language and customs (hence the similarity between the Cornish and 
Devonshire people) ; and, although they became English subjects, their country was con- 
sidered part of Cornwall. 

• “ Bel in us, vero filius Molmucii, quatuor regales vlas per insulam fecit, quarum prime 
et maxima dicitur Fossa, ab Austro in Boream extensa, quae incipit in angulo Coraubiee 
apud Tottenesse, teudens per Devonians, Somersetiam, &c. &c.” See Gale's Essay on the 
great Roman Roads, at the end of the sixth volume of Leland's Itinerary, printed at Ox- 
ford, 1711. 

f All that remains of this ancient language is alone to be met with in the portfolio of 
English Antiquaries. A grammar, vocabulary, two or three mysteries, and a few proverbs, 
is all that is left of its literature ; for the Cornish, unlike the (Velsh, seem ashamed of the 
tongue of their fathers, and do nothing to preserve it from oblivion. Perhaps the epitaph 
of Dolly Pentreath, the last person to whom it was vernacular, may not be unacceptable to 
some of your readers : 

“ Coth Doll Pentreath canz ha Deaw, 

Marir en Bedans eu Powl plew, 

Na en au Eglar, ganna Poble brag, 

Bet en Eglar-Hay ooth Dolly es !" 


English, 

Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two. 
Deceased and buried in Paul parish too. 

Not in the church with people great and high. 
But in the church-yard doth old Dolly lie ! 


X As the office of Admiral was established so early as the reign of Edward I. or 
perhapa in that of John, and we find Fitz Alan appointed Admiral of Koglond by 
Riohard II. and Spelman hath givea us a list of Admirals from Henry III., we may 
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Gabriel de Hareflieu, Lc Crachere, Le 
Japnes, Le Cigne, Le Petite Johan, 
Le Nicholas, and 2 others. In all, 24 
ships and vessels. 

The famous battle of Agincourt was 
fought on the 25th October, 1415; 
andin November, the King, with his 
forces and prisoners, embarked at Ca- 
lais for England. 

14 \6. The enemy, in 14 1 6, made 
a fruitless attempt to retake Horfleur, 
blockading it by sea and land ; but the 
Duke of Bedford, brother to the King, 
was sent to its relief in August, with a 
large body of troops, and a fleet of 400 
sail. They found the enemy’s fleet, in 
which were several large Genoese car- 
racks, which the French and their 
allies thought the English would not 
have the courage to engage, lying be- 
fore the haven ; and no relief could be 
given the town without forcing a pas- 
sage through the French fleet ; an en- 
gagement was therefore unavoidable. 
The English began the attack with 
undaunted vigour; and, though the 
French maintained the fight for some 
hours with great courage, they gave 
way at last, and were totally defeated. 
Five hundred vessels were taken or 
sunk, together with five of the Genoese 
carracks ; upon which the army on the 
land side raised the siege and decamped. 

1417- In 1417, the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, who had the command of a 
strong squadron for the purpose of 
clearing the seas, previous to the King’s 
embarking for Normandy, met with 
the united fleets of France and Genoa, 
which he defeated, although they were 
much superior to his own, not only in 
number, but in their size and strength. 
Three out of nine of the large Genoese 
ships were taken, and three were sunk. 
The King, in consequence of this suc- 
cess, embarked at Portsmouth with 
his army, and landed in Normandy on 
the 1st of August. The troops con- 
sisted of upwards of 25,000, a fourth 
part of which was cavalry ; and the 
number of ships was about 1500. The 
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ship in which the King embarked had 
sails of purple silk, richly embroidered 
with gold. 

Gunpowder, it is probable, was 
made in England as early as the year 
1417. It was known and used in India 
and China long before it was known 
in Europe. 

1420. A treaty of peace was finally 
settled in May 1420, by which Henry 
became entitled to the crown of France 
after the decease of the King, his fa- 
ther-in-law ; and in the mean time was 
to assume the Regency. The King 
returned to England in February 1421$ 
but in consequence of the benaviour 
of the Dauphin, was obliged to em- 
bark again for France in June follow- 
ing, and landed at Calais, in order to 
drive the Dauphin into Italy. 

1422. The King died in France, 
ofa fever, on the 31st of August, 1422. 

Henry during his short reign fully 
maintained the dominion of the sea, 
and humbled all the maritime powers 
of Europe, on account of the succours 
they gave the French. 

Two of the ships which sailed 
against Harfleur in 1415, were called 
the King's Chamber and the King's 
Hall. They had purple sails, and 
were large and beautiful. We like- 
wise read, that “at Hampton he made 
the great dromons, which passed other 
great ships of all the commons; the 
Trinity, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy 
Ghost, and other more, which now be 
lost.” * 


Errata. — The 114 vessel* which ere in- 
serted es brigs, p. 391, should here been 
called sloops rigged as brigs ; and the four 
vessel* which follow them should have been 
called sloops ; though the manner of their 
rigging was not known. 

P. 589, line 15, fir Nares read Naves ; 
line 21, fir probably read properly.— Note, 
1. 22, fir pellatole read pallotole. 

C. D. 

(To le continued .) 


Ufcr that oar Prince. h.d some .hip. of their own, betide. th. oceuiond one. far- 
ssi»h*d hr the Cinque Porte, &c. The firrt ineUnce I know mention. ®“"°" ^“8 
employed on board the ship (in 1403) which was to take Qnecn Philippa over Sweden, 
“>• ‘b* *b« "““be furnished with 

are all particularly specified. See Archseologia, vol. xi. , « , 

•See invert*, entitle “De PoUti. Coneemtfr*’ 1 m which ». .ho 

that in the reign of Edward 111., 

«« Was no navy on the sea 
That might withstand his majesty” 
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Mr. Urban, Chelsea , Sept . 8. 

T HE observations of your learned 
Correspondent St. Ives relative to 
my account of the Lawrence family 
in the new edition of the History of 
Chelsea, has induced me to make a 
few remarks upon this. extensive and 
difficult subject. 

When an author undertakes to write 
a local history, it is a bounden duty to 
moke every exertion in his power to 
obtain the most authentic information 
relative to those ancient families whose 
long residence or rank in life entitle 
them to pre-eminent consideration. 
The extraordinary extracts, both in 
prose • and verse, alluded to by your 
Correspondent, were communicated 
from the original pedigree now in the 
possession of William Morris, esq. of 
lust Gate-street, Gloucester, and up- 
on the accuracy of which the fullest 


reliance may be placed; and which, as 
far as I am able to judge from the 
lengthened and most elaborate state- 
ment of “St. Ives,** has not in a sin- 
gle iota been impugned. But, while I 
willingly concede the palm of more 
diligent investigation to your Corre- 
spondent, still 1 am of opinion that, 
as far as he has gone hitherto, the ori- 
ginal pedigree still remains firm and 
good. 

From the following pedigTee (ob- 
ligingly communicated by Mr. Robert 
Chalmers of the manuscript depart- 
ment of the British Museum), which 
has the signature of Sir John Law- 
rence, Bart, of Chelsea (Harl. MSS. 
1193), it certainly appears that the 
Lawrence family, so many years resi- 
dent in Chelsea, were originally from 
Lancashire. 

Yours, &c. T. Faulkner. 


Thomas Lawrence, descended from Lawrence of Lancashire, =r=Martha, one of the heires 


buried in a chappell appropriate to his family at Chelsey, 
com. Midd. 


“I 


of Anthony Cage 
London. 


of 


Sir John Lawrence of Chelsey,=pGrissell, dau. and one of the 


and of Delaford in the parish 
of Iver in com. Bucks, kt. and 
barronett. 


coheires of Gervis Gibbons 
of Benneden in com. Kane. 


John,' eldest aonne and heire 
apparent, 1634. 


Robert. 

Sampson. 


rienry. 

Ann. 


Martha, wife of WilPm 
Jackson, esq. 

Sarah, wife of Ric. Col- 
vile, esq. 

Frances. 

Grissell.-f- 


Mr. Urban, 


Staffordshire Moor- 
lands , Sept. 17- 

A NNEXED are a few supplemen- 
tary comments upon several of 
the articles which have appeared in 
your recent numbers, it is to be wish- 
ed that readers in general, while perus- 
ing the varied compositions which con- 
duce to the value of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, would thus note down any 
minim of information that may occur 
to them ; for there can be few persons 
whose reading or observation does not 
enable them to throw additional light 
upon some one or other of subjects so 
numerous and so diversified. 

Yours, &c. James Broughton. 


Michael Johnson. 

Vol. xeix. pt i. p. 104. pt. ii. p.98. 
—The extract respecting this person is, 
1 doubt not, perfectly authentic, but 
its import appears to have been strange- 
ly misconceived. We surely are not 


to interpret in a strictly literal sense 
the words of a jocose epistle, nor to 
infer from the sentence, “ he propa- 
gates learning all over the diocese,'* 
&c. that it was solely from his own 
mental stores Johnson imparted this 
knowledge. It simply means, I sup- 
pose, that to those who were desirous 
of information upon any subject, his 
experience enabled him 10 point out, 
and his trade to furnish, those volumes 
which were most likely to afford it. 
We must bear in mind that, at the 
period in question, a library was so sel- 
dom to be met with in the country, 
that even Birmingham was without 
one, and owed its supply of books 
principally to Michael Johnson, who 
on market-days had a stall there, as 
well as at other towns in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. It is not, there- 
fore, at all surprising that the inhabit- 
ants of a small place like Treutham 
should have been dependent for their 


* History of Chelsea, vol. 1. pp. 963-6. 

1* Who your Correspondent says married Isaac Lawrence of Gloucestershire. 
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literature upon the occasional visits of 
an itinerant bookseller. 

Of Michael Johnson little is gene- 
rally known, beyond the fact that he 
was a tradesman at Lichfield ; and no 
attempt has hitherto been made to 
bring into one point the few particu- 
lars concerning him that lie scattered 
through various volumes. Yet this 
would appear to be a mark of respect 
due, if not to his own merit, to that of 
his admirable son; and in the hope 
that it may incite some one to under- 
take a more finished composition, the 
subjoined outline of a memoir has 
been compiled. 

He was a native of Derbyshire, but 
of origin so obscure, that Dr. Johnson 
once said to Boswell, “ I have great 
merit in being zealous for the honours 
of birth, for 1 can hardly tell who was 
my grandfather.” He married, at a 
somewhat advanced age, one Sarah 
Ford, by whom he had two sons ; but 
the period of his settling at Lichfield is 
doubtful, though it certainly was some 
time prior to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, as I find his name anno l687> in 
a list of subscribers to a fund for re- 
casting the bells of the Cathedral, to- 
wards which he contributed lOi. In 
1709 he was Sheriff of the city; and in 
the same year was born his celebrated 
son, whose baptism is thus recorded in 
the Register ot St. Michael's Church : 

“ Sept. 17, 1709, Samuel, son of Mi- 
chael Johnson, gent, baptised.'* 

One of his godfathers was Dr. Swin* 
fen, a physician of the city. Three^ 
years after, the baptism of his brother 
is thus entered in the same Register : 

“Oct. 14, 171S, Nathaniel, son of Mr. 
Michael Johnson, baptised." 

The circumstances of M. Johnson 
appear to have been for many years 
extremely narrow; but, by untiring 
industry, he at length acquired some 
little property, which he lost by specu- 
lating in the manufacture of parch- 
ment, and became a bankrupt in 
1731,* while his son Samuel was at 
Oxford. The generous assistance which 


• This at least is the date given by Bos- 
well, but several circumstances seem to show 
that it is erroneous, and that the occurrence 
took place a year or two earlier. The name, 
moreover, of M. Johnson is not found 
amongst the Lists of Bankrupts in the Gent. 
Msg. for 1781. 

Ukmt. Mag. October, 1899. 

4 


Johnson's Father . BIS 

on this occasion he received from va- 
rious quarters, seems to prove that bis 
character was held in great esteem. 
Dr. J. told Sir John Hawkins that, 
amongst others, Mr. Innys, booksel- 
ler of St. Paul's Church-yard, was a 
material friend; “and this,” said he, 
“ 1 consider as an obligation on me to 
be grateful to his descendants,” to whooh 
he accordingly bequeathed 200/. Sooq 
after his insolvency took place, Michael 
died, and the sum of 20/. was all thajt 
his son received from the produce of 
his effects. 

It is a fact but little known, and 
which escaped the industrious inquiry 
of Boswell, that during the two years 
which he passed at home, before pro- 
ceeding to Oxford, Dr. Johnson was 
engaged in learning his father's busi- 
ness. The “ Short Account of Lich- 
field,” 181 9, says that “ books of his 
binding are still extant in that city.” 
It was at this period, I presume, that 
in a fit of pride he once refused obe- 
dience to his father, who desired him 
to attend the book-stall at Uttoxeter 
market; in contrition for which, to- 
wards the close of his life, (as he told 
the Rev. H. White,) he repaired to the 
spot, and stood for a considerable time 
bareheaded in the rain, by way of ex- 
piatory penance. 

Michael Johnson's practice of visiu 
ing the market towns of Staffordshire 
and the adjoining counties, to dispose 
of his books, has already been mention- 
ed. A specimen of the Notices he 
circulated on these occasions is in 
existence, but, being buried in the 
pages of a local work of limited circu- 
lation, is but little known. I tran- 
scribe' it from that pleasant volume, 
the “ Short Account of Lichfield,” 
I8I9: 

“ A Catalogue of choice Books, in all 
faculties, Divinity, History, Travels, Law, 
Physick, Mathematicks, Philosophy, Poetry, 
&c. together with Bibles, Common Prayers, 
Shop Books, Pocket Books, &c. 1 also fine 
French Prints for Staircases and large Chim- 
ney-pieces ; Maps, large and small. To be 
sold by Auction, or he who bids most, at 
the Talbot, in Sidbury, Worcester ; the sals 
to begin on Friday, the 91st of this instant, 
March, exactly at six o'clock in the after- 
noon, and to continue till all is sold. The 
books to be exposed to view three days be- 
fore the sale begins. Catalogues are given 
out at the place of sale, or by Michael 
Johnson, of Litchfield. 
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77ie Conditions qf Sale . 

M 1 . That he who bids most, is the buyer ; 
but if any difference arise, which the com- 
pany cannot decide, the book or books to be 
put to sale again.by Mr. Alexander, of 
Glasgow, the intimate friend of Stuart, the 
author of Caledonia Romana : — 

44 This evening (January SO) I have the plea* 
sure to own the receipt of (and 'o thank you far) 
the copy of the 4 Northern Express,* containing 
tile article on the mural question. I have seldom 
seen a more slashing critique. Whoever the 
pamphleteer is, of a verily he has caught a Tartar. 
Judging from the extracts (for I shall, in all pro- 
bability. never see the contemptible original), 
the author most he a perfect blockhead. It is 
not worth your while, to break a literary lance 
with him ; and yet, some of the other journals 
should endorse the exposure which the 4 Express' 
has had the merit of giving to the world, were it 
for nothing more than the cause of historical 
truth.” 

Mr. Howard, of Corby -castle, enquired 
if any computation had been made of the 
number of men required to guard the 
wall? 

Dr. Brace thought that 10,000 might 
garrison the wall. What was Mr. Clay- 
Urn’s opinion ? 

Mr. Clayton thought the number would 
be greater — from 12,000 to 15,000. There 
were eighteen stations, and a cohort in 
each of them ; 800 was the ordinary num- 
ber of a cohort, but some of the stations 
had milliary cohorts— cohorts composed of 
1,000 men. 

Mr. Henry Turner made a few observa- 
tions to the effect that we a ere hardly 
yet in a condition to decide the question, 

44 Who built the WaUP" He was not 
convinced, so far, that Hadrian was the 
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builder; and he threw out several sug- 
gestions to Dr. Bruce and other competent 
enquirers, as to modes of solving the ar- 
chaeological problem. 

Mr. Clayton observed that Hodgson 
first indicated the theory that Hadrian 
built the wall, founding his suggestions 
principally on an inscribed stone in the 
possession of this Society, discovered in 
one of the milecastles. In testing this 
theory they must look mainly to the hill- 
co.mtry of Northumberland, which had 
been least disturbed by the operations of 
agriculture, comprising about ten miles of 
the wall, between the Knagburn on the 
east and the river Tipple on the west. 
Now, in the wall of Antonine, the inscrip- 
tions that were extant combined the names 
of the emperor and his legate, Lollius Ur- 
bicus ; and so, the inscriptions discovered 
on the portion of the wall now in question, 
comprised the names of Hadrian and of 
At* legate, Aulus Flatorius Nepos. No 
such inscription had yet been found at 
Borcovicus, but evidence had presented 
itself at that station that it was built be- 
fore the time of Severus. Other facts were 
stated by Mr. Clayton, leading to the con- 
clusion that Hadrian was the builder of 
the wall. 

Mr. H. Turner remarked, in reference 
to what had fallen from Mr. Clayton, that 
it did not follow that the stations and the 
wall were built at the same rime. 

Mr. Clayton admitted that, as to some 
of the stations, this question might be 
raised ; but there could be no doubt that 
the milecastles and the wall were one work, 
and it was in the milecastles that the in- 
scriptions to Hadrian had been d ©covered. 

Mr. Howard remarked that Severus, 
active and vigilant a warrior as he was, 
would doubtless devote great attention 
to repairing and strengthening the wall, 
wherever and whenever such mural works 
were necessary ; and it was easy to con- 
ceive how both names might come to be 
associated with the structure, and how evi- 
dence might come down to us in support of 
both views of the question. 

Dr. Bruce said it was admitted on all 
hands that Severn* repaired and strength- 
ened the wall, and the masonry indicated 
that portions of the structure were of dif- 
ferent periods. 

A desultory conversation ensued, in which 
some stress was laid on the name, “ Seve- 
rest wall” — a circumstance, Dr. Bruce 
allowed, of some weight ; but to Amerigo 
Vespucci, who only followed in the wake 
of Columbus, was awarded the honour of 
giving his name to the newly-discovered 
continent ; and “ Cleopatra's Needle” was 
the name of a pillar with which Cleopatra 


Researches . 

had no other connection. Misnomers of 
this description were not unfrequent. 

Mr. Raine said it was not his intention 
to take part in this controversy, for he was 
not competent to do so ; but he had in his 
possession a treatise by Hodgson, written 
as far hack as 1815, which it was his in- 
tention to publish with his forthcoming 
memoir of the author ; and it would thence 
be seen how that great antiquary saw rea- 
son to modify his views, and to come at 
last to the conclusion that Hadrian, and 
Hadrian alone, was the builder of the wall. 

The voting papers, handed in to the 
chairman, were cast up, and the following 
members declared to be the 

OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 

Patron . — The Duke of Northumberland. 

President. — Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne, Bart. 

Treasurer . — John Fenwick, Esq. 

Secretaries . — Dr. Charlton, M.D., and 
Dr. Bruce, LL.D. 

Council. — Rev. E. H. Adamson, Thomas 
Bell, William Dickson, John Dobson, Mar- 
tin Dunn, William Kell, W. H. D. Long- 
staffe. Rev. James Raine, jam, Edward 
Spoor, Matthew Whateley, Robert White, 
William Woodman. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, moved by Mr Clayton, seconded by 
Mr. Fenwick, and carried by acclamation, 
the proceedings of the meeting came to 
a dose. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The usual meeting of this Society took 
place on the 18th Feb. In the absence of 
the President, the Rev. L. Gilbertson, B.D., 
of Jesus College, took the chair. 

The Report of the Committee proposed 
to invite members of the neighbouring 
Architectural Societies to a meeting in 
Oxford in June, and requested the co- 
operation of members. A course of lec- 
tures on the several Colleges of Oxford 
had been agreed upon. 

In consequence of indisposition Mr. 
Forbes was unable to read the pa^er 
which had been announced, on English 
Architecture in connection with English 
History. Mr. James Parker in its stead 
read a paper on the Study of “Architec- 
ture Historically,” in which he proposed 
that the Society should turn its attention 
more than it had done to this branch of 
the subject. He reviewed the exertions 
of the Society during the last 17 years, 
and shewed how it had gradually instilled 
into the builders and architects a love for 
and an appreciation of the forms of Gothic 
Architecture. It seemed to him, however. 
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that the Society had another work to enter 
upon, it had to teach the proper applica- 
tion of these forma, which he contended 
were still often misunderstood. He con- 
sidered that by studying the history of 
architecture more closely we should com- 
prehend the origin and meaning of these 
forms, and so appty them more truthfully. 
And u truthfulness” he considered to be 
the great thing still wanting in many of 
our finest modern Gothic edifices. Details 
of Gothic work he saw constantly applied 
to purposes for which they were never in- 
tended, and the reason he thought why 
there was a sort of charm so often per- 
vading Gothic buildings of the middle 
ages was that every part and stone had 
some tale to tell. He admitted that 
the Society was doing good by teaching 
the forms of Gothic architecture, by call- 
ing attention to their beauties, by giving 
advice and suggestions on the general de- 
signs for building or restoring churches, 
by discussing questions of ecclesiological 
interest, ana by laying down laws for 
guidance in construction ; but he thought 
that they should keep in view some one 
object, round which, as it were, these minor 
details should cling, and which would give 
a definite and viable existence to their 
operations. He then went on to shew 
the many points in which history was, as 
it were, the key to architecture, and how 
by its study much light would be thrown 
upon the plans and designs which we find 
remaining, and from which we copy. He 
defined the theoretical study of archi- 
tecture as amply the study of a nomen- 
clature applied to forms, and shewed that 
thence constant differences were continu- 
ally caused, where, if history is taken into 
account, truth is elicited and peace ensured. 
He also ventured a few remarks as to the 
" new style” which many thought was soon 
to be discovered, but which, he contended, 
could never be found without a due regard 
being paid to the history of the develop- 
ment of the previous styles in England. 
In conclusion, he proposed a plan which 
had strong claims on their attention on 
other grounds than simply of carrying out 
the theories proposed : this was that in the 
course of the ensuing term they should 
make Oxford their especial study, and in 
the history of its halls, colleges, churches, 
&Cn disoera the history of the times which 
gave rise to them, or in which they were 
Wit. If some member in each college 
would come forward and give them the 
history of his own college, and connect 
Ha architecture as fhr as possible with the 
history of the times, or with some of their 
gre a t leading men, such as Merton, Wyke- 
ham, or Wayneflete, they would produce 


such a history of our University and City 
as in no other way could be produced, 
they would aid those historical studies 
which are now so eminently reviving in 
Oxford, and finally, while assisting the 
study of architecture, make their Society 
once more to be felt as an earnest, working 
body of men. 

The Chairman offered the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Codrington, approving of the histo- 
rical treatment of architecture, thought 
that it ought not to be forgotten that it 
could also be regarded entirely as a matter 
of art, and also from a purely ecclesio- 
logical point of view. He therefore did 
not wish the Society to be understood to 
confine itself to historical questions only. 

After some remarks by Mr. Gilbertson, 
illustrating the connection of history and 
architecture, and recommending their com- 
bined study, the meeting separated. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

A General Meeting of this Society was 
held on the ISth of February, 1857, at 
the Gallery of British Artists, Suffolk - 
street, Pall -Mall-east, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

A paper on “ Middlesex at the time of 
the Domesday Survey,” was read by Ed- 
ward Griffith, Esq., F.R.S. 

A second, on “ Walks in the City,” by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S., 
who pointed out that in many parts of 
the ward of Bishopsgate, as in other parts 
of the city, there were still many old re- 
mains. He recommended that a careful 
survey should be made, photographs taken, 
and as far as possible, an effort should be 
made to prevent the demolition of any old 
buildings of merit. A sketch of Sir Paul 
Pindar, whose house remains in Bishops- 
gate-street, was happily introduced, and 
many interesting anecdotes mentioned. 
After which the Rev. Charles Bo u tell read 
a paper on the “ Monumental Brasses of 
London and Middlesex,” in continuation 
of one read at a previous meeting. 

It is proposed that the Society shall 
visit the Tower of London some time in 
June next. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OP IRELAND 
ABCHJEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The January meeting of this Society 
was held in the Tholael, Kilkenny, Jan. 7, 
the county surveyor, Mr. Sampson Carter, 
in the chair, when eight new members 
were admitted. The annual report was 
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read by the Secretary, from which it ap- 
pears that in the six meetings held in 
1866 there were 112 new members elected. 
Amongst the subsequent proceedings of 
the meeting, was a communication from 
the Rev. John O’Hanlon, to the effect 
that the Mining Company of Ireland, who 
had become possessed of the interesting 
ruins of the ancient church of Glenda- 
lough, (of which an engraving of the door- 


way will be found in our Magazine for 
February, 1846, p. 178,) had resolved to 
take measures to prevent them from going 
to total ruin, a circumstance highly credit- 
able to a mere commercial and money- 
making concern such as this company of 
course must be. The thanks of the So- 
ciety were accordingly given to the Com- 
pany for the laudable example they had 
thus set to others. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Sepultures Gauloises, Eomaines, Franques 
et N Ormondes, faisawt suite a “Norman- 
die Souterraine” Par M. 1’Abbs Cochit. 
(Paris: Derache. London: J.H.&J. Parker. 
8vo.) — To the grave the antiquary is in- 
debted for many of the most important 
materials for illustrating the aits, the 
customs, and the manners of long-post 
generations; and their great value con- 
sists in the confidence with which they 
inspire the scientific investigator. It is 
impossible to construct any system worthy 
the name of science, unless data and facts 
are copious, clear, and stamped with truth- 
fulness. Until within the present century 
(we may almost say within the last twenty 
years), archaeology — or a considerable por- 
tion of what is termed archaeology — was 
based upon a mass of evidence either un- 
verified or incomplete. Objects were fre- 
quently misunderstood, and sound learn- 
ing was often misapplied to explain things 
which were subsequently detected to be 
of a nature and character totally different 
from what their expositors had imagined. 

In our own country, perhaps, we may 
consider the Rev. Bryan Faussett as one of 
the first careful compilers of facts drawn 
from the sepulchre ; but his labours have 
only very recently been made public pro- 
perty. Douglas may be called the first 
publisher of classified sepulchral antiqui- 
ties ; and the excellent system he adopted 
makes the Nenia Britannica a good book 
of reference. A long interval then fol- 
lowed; and but little was done in this 
peculiar walk up to our own time, when, 
from some sudden and strong impulse, a 
system of comparison was adopted with 
the best effect, and the previously hetero- 
geneous collections were soon separated 
into daises, and British, Roman, and Saxon 
antiquities were arranged with precision 
under their respective heads. Considerable 
difficulties, as might have been expected, 
had to be surmounted in a process re- 
quiring so much care and circumspection, 


and errors were occasionally committed. 
It was difficult for the cautious student to 
procure materials perfectly authenticated ; 
for it falls to the lot of but few to be 
present atr the actual disinterment of se- 
pulchral remains, and fewer still have the 
advantage of conducting the excavation 
of a cemetery containing, perhaps, some 
hundreds of graves. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances apparent anoma- 
lies would be presented; objects assigned 
to different peoples and epochs would be 
occasionally discovered together or in jux- 
taposition, and evidences of practices and 
customs apparently discordant would have 
to be reconciled. A case in point, of recent 
occurrence, may be cited. Among the re- 
mains excavated at Kertch, and now in 
the British Museum, are fibulsB of a very 
peculiar form, which have been pronounced 
to be Saxon, because they resemble some 
found in Saxon graves. From this resem- 
blance the fibuhs are conjectured to have 
belonged to soldiers of the Varangarian 
guard, which did duty for the Byzantine 
emperors as the Swiss regiment at Naples 
does duty for the ruler of that kingdom. 
We expect our Salon antiquaries will 
pause before they come to such a con- 
clusion. 

Unfortunately, too, our antiquaries were 
too exclusive in their researches, and con- 
fined almost wholly their researches to 
Great Britain. Within the last ten yean, 
however, France and Germany have been 
regarded, and the remains of the ancient 
inhabitants of our own country have, in 
and un-English 
words. With what pleasure should 
we receive such a gift as this from thfc 
Royal Society of Literature. 

# A Dictionary formed on this prim* 
ciple would not, like those of the Ita- 
lian and French Academies, narrow 
and confine the bounds of the lan* 
guage; it would on the contrary, besides 
purifying it from the stains it has al- 
ready contracted, tend to increase its 
stores by the directions it would give 
for doing it without injury to the ana- 
logy or uniformity of the whole. 

to complete the work, a series of 
our best classics should be published, 
in which the words declared unsuitable 
to the language should be explained in 
the. margin by the new compounds or 
derivatives proposed in their stead. 
Amongst the other advantages of this 
plan, it would probably completely de- 
stroy the too prevalent notion that the 
moment a good author makes use of a 
word, that term, however absurd, how*, 
ever repugnant to the genius of the 
language, becomes English. The prac- 
tice would, besides, be absolutely ‘ne- 
cessary. Sir Thomas Brown could cer- 
tainly never be read with merely the 
assistance of a good dictionary of the 
English language. He needs a Gloa- 
sary for himself, and a Glossary he 
ought to have. 

XXVII. Wordsworth, in the Essay 
on Poetry prefixed to “ the Excursion/' 
quotes as an instance of the strange 
and meaningless nonsense that suits 
the appetite of the British public, Cow- 
per's celebrated lines written in the 
character of Alexander Selkirk : 

“ The sound of the church- going bell 
These vail ies and rocks never beard;" 

and ridicules, with all the humour he 
can muster, the idea of the bella going 
to Church. Really for a writer who 
aspires to the character of an English 
scholar, this is too bad. Does not Mi. 
Wordsworth know that the word end- 
ing in ing, which is derived from every 
English verb, is not only a participle, 
but an adjective and a substantive. 
In the lines quoted, the words Chvrch- 
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going if the latter, and going signifies 
what in Latin would be called liio not 
lens i it is a substantive of the act, not 
au adjective applied to the actor. The 
expression Church-going bells, is there- 
fore quite correct, and signifies “ The 
bells of the going to Church. 

Mr. Wordsworth is a German scholar ; 
at least in this said Essay on Poetry he 
quotes from German authors (and fol- 
lows, by the bye, the present absurd 
fashion of not accompanying his quo- 
tations with an English version). How 
is it that he did not perceive that 
Church-going is the German Kirch - 
ehung , and not Kirch-gehend , which 
e has mistaken it for. The Germans 
distinguish between the adjective and 
substantive of the participle, which in 
our language both end in ing. The 
former they finish with end, the latter 
with ung. I think I have seen some- 
where that in German, as in English, 
the distinction was formerly in pronun- 
ciation unobservable; but that, when 
the words were spelt differently, they 
even came to be spoken differently also. 
If this be true, perhaps we might effect 
a similar reform. The dropping of 
the G in the substantive would be suf- 
ficient. The plan deserves to be tried, 
and if it should succeed, a most excel- 
lent improvement would be effected in 
the language, and one which would 
contribute to its clearness in no com- 
mon degree. 

XXVIII. There has been a great 
deal of sauabbling about the merits of 
different languages, but no settlement 
of their respective deservings has as jet 
been arrived at Perhaps this arises 
from the non-existence of a generally 
recognized standard. I know not 
whether I am propounding any thing 
novel when I say that the only just 
one whereby to measure a language, is 
its own Genius . But the best way of 
expounding my theory, which perhaps 
will not be clearly understood without 
it, is to give an example of its applica- 
tion, and for this purpose I shall choose 
two well-known and widely-spread 
languages, the English and the Latiu. 

It will readily be allowed that the 
Genius of the English language is sim- 
plicity ; that its tendency is to present 
objects to us in their natural order, 
and undistorted by the nature of the 
medium. That its great aim is to call 
our attention to the things spoken of, 
and not the words used — that it is in fact 
(except poetry) the language of reason. 
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I am aware that this character has 
been frequently claimed for French by 
some of its most distinguished authors ; 
but a very slight consideration will, I 
think, suffice to show that these claims 
are thoroughly ridiculous. In a lan- 

S of reason, wherefore the useless 
ctions of the gender of the article, 
the substautive, the adjective, the |»r- 
ticiple ? wherefore the perpetual num- 
ber and person change m the termina- 
tion of the verb, when that change is 
already sufficiently intimated by the 
pronouns prefixed? The whole of the 
French Grammar is an absurdity; for 
with all its multifarious trammels, the 
language is wholly deprived of the be- 
nefits of inversion for which those 
trammels were invented. 

Italian and Spanish, like the notes 
in music, according to the luminous 
explanation of the Highland dancing- 
master, jump the faster the more their 
legs are tied, but the French has not 
even the miserable satisfaction of 
dancing in its chains. To claim for 
such a dialect the name of the language 
of reason, is most barbarously unrea- 
sonable ; and even Frenchmen would 
never have ventured to do it, were it 
not for their almost incomprehensible 
ignorance of every thing on this side 
the Channel, an ignorance so dark that 
some of their authors assert that the 
English bears a striking resemblance 
to the Latin ; and most of their emi- 
nent philologists have lately been ex- 
pressing their raptures at the peculiarly 
philosophical construction of the verb 
in the Wholof language, spoken by the 
natives of Senegal, with the most com- 
plete unconsciousness that it is the 
most exact counterpart conceivable of 
the same English part of speech. 

Viewing our language then in the 
light I have stated, we shall find that 
portion of the gramma/ relative to the 
Article, the Substantive, and the Ad- 
jective, almost entirely unexceptionable. 
There is indeed an awkwardness pre- 
vailing in the declensions. Take the 
word Brother for example. 

Sing. Norn. Brother, Pos. Brother's . 
Plu. Nom. Brothers, Poss. Brothers'. 

Here although the Possessive Singu- 
lar, and Possessive and Nominative 
Plural are all by means of apostrophes 
distinguished in print, they are all the 
same in pronunciation — a defect which 
occasions some confusion, and renders 
us unable to form many expressive 
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compounds which adorn the kindred 
Jangoages of Germany and Scandina- 
via. If we had retained the old plural 
affix of en, so frequently used by our 
ancient writers, it would have added 
incalculably to the strength and har- 
mony of our language. 

In the pronouns more sins are com- 
mitted against simplicity than I have 
at present leisure to enumerate. My 
limits forbid more than alluding to the 
useless distinction of who and which , 
this and these , that and those. Surely 
there needs no distinction in the gender 
of the relative pronouns, when there is 
none in the number ; none in the num- 
ber of the demonstrative when there is 
none in the gender. But let us pass 
on to the verbs. Take the present 
tense, indicative mood, of the verb To 
Love. 

Sing. I love, thou lovest , he loves. 

Plur. We love. You love. They love . 

Here it is evident that the two last 
persons of the singular number are 
varied with no manner of use, and un- 
luckily with so little attention to eu- 
phony, as each to produce a hiss. In 
many other tenses, indeed, the sound 
of tne second person (didst, hadst, 
hv'dst. See.) is so thoroughly dis- 
agreeable, that our poets have often 
written strange grammar to avoid it; 
and some of the Scottish ones, with 
a daring that deserves to be imitated, 
have seized the poetical license of cut- 
ting off these hissing additions, and 
writing thou did,, thou had, thou loved. 
The uselessness of these affixes is fully 
and strikingly evinced by the remain- 
ing part of the tense, in which I love. 
We love, You love, They love, un- 
changed, save in the pronoun, present 
a beautiful example of classical sim- 
pl icily. 

My readers* patience would not, I 
suppose, allow me to pursue an analysis 
which every one who takes any in- 
terest in the theory may easily make 
for himself. Suffice it to say, that 
when carefully sifted, English will of 
course, like all other languages, be 
found anomalous $ but that these ano- 
malies are surprisingly few and unim- 
portant, and on the whole it acts up to 
the theory of its being the language of 
reason in a wonderful and unparalleled 
manner. No doubt can in fact remain 
on the mind of an impartial examiner, 
that it is fitter, more than any other, 
ancient or modern, for that consum- 
mation of glory to which it now seems 
fast advancing, for becoming the uni- 
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versal language of the civilized world, 
the medium of communication between 
Europe, Africa, America, Australia, 
and Asia, in each of which parts of the 
globe it promises to become the most 
popular and cultivated speech. 

The theory of Latin is precisely the 
reverse of that of English. In that 
famous language words are everything, 
things nothing; inversion is allowed to 
an unlimited degree, and the words are 
arranged just as the writer chooses. 
Such is the universally admired theory; 
but this last clause is not exactly borne 
out by fact, and the reason is, that the 
Grammar abounds with such glaring 
sins against the genius, of the language, 
that the writer of Latin is cramped in 
every sentence he attempts to pen, by 
the paltry, but not for that less power- 
ful restriction of the defects of the de- 
clensions — defects which render.it im- 
possible for any one to avail himself of 
the theoretical freedom of the language, 
who wishes his readers to be certain of 
his meaning, or even to apprehend it 
without tedious labour. 

To a language constructed on the 
principle of the liberty of inversion, 
cases arc absolutely necessary; even dis- 
tinctions in the genders of adjectives 
(so truly absurd in French), may be al- 
lowed, because it is essential, wherever 
a word appears, to be able instantly to 
single out its fellow or companion. 
But to do this with certainty and de- 
spatch, no two or more cases, or varia- 
tions of any kind, should (excuse the 
indispensable bull) be like one another. 
The examination of one single adjec* 
tive(we will take our old friend Bonus) 
will oe sufficient to show us how much 
this rule is attended to in Latin. 

Sing. Nom. 

Mas. Bonus, Fern. Bona, Neut. Bonum . 

Here each word is distinct, and if 
the same could be said of all the cases, 
Latin would be a noble language. 

Genitive. 

Mate Boni, Fern. Bonce, Neut. Bom. 

A serious fault is observable, the 
masculine and neuter are the same. 

Dative. 

Mas. Bono, Fem. Bonce, Neut. Bono . 

Again no distinction between the 
masculine and neuter, and worse still, 
none between the genitive and dative 
of the feminine. 

Acccs. 

M. Bonum, F. Bonam, N. Bonum. 

The masculine and neuter again the 
same, and worst of all, both exactly 
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similar to the nominative of the neuter, 
which completely destroys the use of 
the accusative, and thus strikes at the 
very root of liberty of inversion. With- 
out a distinction of the accusative, 
cases are a tedious incumbrance. 

Vocative. 

Masc. Bone, Fern. Bona , Neut. Bonum . 

The vocative feminine, the same as 
the nominative feminine $ the vocative 
neuter the same as the nominative and 
accusative neuter, and the accusative 
masculine. Is this the grammar of 
the language so vaunted by the learned, 
or of some jargon spoken by a few 
barbarians? Is this liberty of inversion ? 
Wherever the reader of Latin finds 
the word bonum , he must apply his 
mind to the task so extremely worthy 
of a rational being to discover, whether 
it be nominative, accusative, or voca- 
tive; he must in fact exert a certain 
degree of labour to find out its mean- 
ing, even if he have given his whole 
life to the study of Latin, a study by 
the bye which generally occupies at 
least seven times as much time and 
trouble as that of any other language, 
End which Mr. Arthur Clifford, who 
taught his children other speeches by 
way of diversion, acknowledges to be 
very “ up-hill work.” 

Ablat. 

Mas. Bono , Fern. Bond , Neut. Bono. 

Monstrous 1 no distinction again be- 
tween the masculine and neuter, and 
both exactly the same as in the dative. 
To remark on such miserable barbarism, 
would, I hope, be superfluous. 

Plur. Nom. 

Masc. Boni, Fern. Borne, Neut. Bona. 

The nominative masculine plural 
the same as the genitive masculine, 
and neuter singular; the nominative 
feminine plural the same as the geni- 
tive and dative feminine singular ; the 
nominative neuter plural the same as 
the nominative feminine and vocative 
feminine singular. What a mass of 
confusion and absurdity is this. 

Surely X need proceed no further 
in my analysis. It roust be quite evi- 
dent to every impartial observer, that 
to read in Latin can be no pleasure at 
all; that the mind must be continually 
on the watch even to catch the bare 
meaning of the words, and must be 
constantly loaded with these wretched 
intricacies of grammar. It is not only 
in the adjectives that the fault is ob- 
''yvable — not a sine 1 * declension, not 


a single conjugation, is free from these 
miserable trammels, although it roust 
be acknowledged that the verbs are not 
quite so bad as the rest. 

I have now, I trust, sufficiently ex- 
emplified my theory of tiying every 
language by its own genius; and I 
have proved by examination that while 
English is almost entirely free from 
anomalies militating against its general 
spirit, Latin isin every direction choked 
by the most ridiculous grammatical 
absurdities, directly tending to thwart 
its principal claim to admiration. I 
shall therefore at once conclude, with 
merely observing that the genius of 
Latin is such as to render it no very 
eligible medium for the communica- 
tion of facts ; and that, as the various 
checks on that genius I have pointed 
out, only tend to render it still more 
unfit, by making composition in it still 
more ambiguous and obscure, it is won- 
derful that it should so long have re- 
mained a language of general use and 
study. 

XXIX. The French and German 
publishers frequently divide their long 
works into parts of one or more vo- 
lumes, which they publish one after 
the other, and call Li vraisons and Lie ft - 
ruhgen . Now that the English book- 
sellers are beginning to adopt the same 
custom, they feel the necessity of a 
name for it, and frequently borrow the 
French one. Would not 44 Deliveries 99 
be better. It would express the same 
meaning as the others, and hare the 
advantage of being English. 

XXX. Some of our publishers have 

lately sent forth editions of the 4 Works’ 
of some Poets yet living, who are still 
constantly adding to the number. This 
is hardly proper. They ought to be 
called 4 Deliveries’ of the works of 
these authors. It may, by the bye, be 
as well to caution those who are fur- 
nishing their libraries, to examine 
closely books advertised as the Works 
of our modern writers. Of all the 
numerous cheap editions of the Works of 
Lord Byron, not one English one ts 
complete, although frequently adver- 
tised as such. Those who wish to 
have the whole of his writings, (with- 
out going to the expense of Murray's 
edition,) must purchase those of Didot 
or Galignani at Paris, or of the brothers 
Broenner at Frankfort on the Maine. 
Brcenner's is a beautiful edition, in 
one thick octavo volume, and so is 
Galignani’s. * A. C. C. 
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Memoirs op Sir Lxwis Dyve. 
(Concluded frump, 907.) 

I N the “ Familiar Letters ** of James 
Howel, • there arc three letters to 
Sir Lewis Dyve, two of which were ad- 
dressed to him when a prisoner “ in the 
Tower.'* The first is dated “ 23 Feb. 
1645 [-6], from the prison of the Fleet 
and in a quaint style of chemical phra- 
seology, turns on the subject so appro- 
priate from one captive to another,— 
the benefits that may be derived from 
patience in confinement f. The second 
is as follows : 

“ Sir, To help the passing away of yonr 
▼•ary hours between them disconsolate 
walls, 1 have sent you a King of your own 
name J , to bear you company, Lewis the 
Thirteenth, who, though dead three years 
since, may persd venture afford you some 
entertainment j and 1 think that dead men 
of this nature are the fittest companions 
for such as are buried alive, as you and I 
are. I doubt not but you, who have a 
spirit to overcome all things, will overcome 
the sense of this hard condition, that you 
may survive these sad times, and see better 
days. I doubt not, as weak as I am, but I 
shall be able to do it myself j in which con- 
fidence I style myself 

“ Your most obliged and ever faithful 
servitor, 

" Fleet, 14 Feb. 1646. J. H. 

“ My most humble service to Sir J. St.§ 
and Sir H. V." 

Sir Lewis Dyve may now for a time 
be made hia own biographer; at in 
1647' 8 he appeared as an author, 
with (to use a modem term) a ” per- 
sonal narrative” of the circumstances 
of the escape which he had then re- 
cently accomplished. His “Lettered 
was evidently published in vindication 
of his word ot honour, on account of 
his being accused of having broken his 
parole. “1 shall not looke backe,” 


he says, "upon those many miseries I' 
suffered since my first imprisonment 
in the Tower, nor upon those btavie 
oppressions wherewith I was there 
loaded, coutrary to the law of armes, 
the law of nature and nations ; for if I 
should begin my storie from thence it 
would fill a volume. It shall therefore 
suffice that I begin from the time of 
my being removed from the Tower, 
wnere 1 continued above two years, 
and the greatest part of that time close 

C risoner; from whence towards the 
Uter end of last Michaelmas terrne, I 
was by pretence of a, habeas corpus, 
procur d by the subtiltie of my adver- 
saries, by force and violence Drought 
before the King’s Bench barre, by 
Colouel Tichboroe the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, upon an action of debt, 
whereas 1 stood charg'd and committed 
before for high treason by the Hoosfi 
of Com moos,— a strange president, 
and not to be paralel'd, as 1 beleeve, 
before these unnappy times.” “ From 
the King’s Bench barre I was itnme* 
diately turned over to be a prisoner at 
the King’s Bench, without any due 
processe or forme of law.” He pro* 
ceeds, however, to explain the circum* 
stances ; which arose, he says, from his 
having been engaged for the Earl of 
St. Alban’s and Sir Edward Stradling, 
for certain great sums of money, the 
lands assigned for the liquidation of 
which had been sequestered. 

On arriving at his new prison. Sir 
Lewis was conducted to the Marshall, 
Sir John Lenthall, who, he says, 
“ treated me with much civilitie ; and 
having (as it should seeme) understood 
by some who had long knowne me, 
that, if 1 would engage my word uoto 
him of being a true prisoner, it would 
hold me faster then all the locks and 
guards he could devise to put upon me. 


• In a letter to Sir Edward Sackville, dated March 96, 1643, Howel also mentions Sir 
Lewis. Among some badinage respecting the legacies which he had intended in a lata 
“ shrewd disease,” he says he thought to bequeath “ my Spanish to Sir Lewis Dyve and 
Master Endymion Porter, for, though they are greet masters of that language, yet it may 
stead them something when they read la picara Justina 

1* Epistolse Ho-elianae, p. 334. 

X This was Howel's “ Lustra Ludovici ; or, Hie Life of Lewis XIII. King of France; 
and of Cardinal de Richelieu. London, 1646,” folio. 

$ Probably Sir John Strangway*, Sir Lewis’s brother-in-law, also a prisoner In the Tower. 

|| “ A Letter from Sir Lewis Dyve, written out of France to a gentleman, a friend of his, 
in London j giving him an account of the manner of his escape out of the King'e Bench, 
and the reasons that moved him thereunto. Printed in the yeare 1 648,” 4to, pp. 8. By a 
memorandum on the copy among the King's pamphlets in the British Museum, it appears 
to have been published Feb. 94, 1647-8. 

Giht. Mao. October, 1899. 
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he in a very generous and free manner 
proposes it unto me, telling me withall 
that he had ever heard me esteemed 
for a man of honour; so as, if 1 would 
engage my word, he would esteeme it 
as the best securitie that could be given 
him. The fratiknesse of his proceed- 
ing prevailed with me, (I must con- 
fesse) even against the resolution I had 
taken not to bind my selfe up by my 
word upon any condition whatsoever ; 
which I yeeided neverthelesse to doe, 
being overcome by his kindnesse, add- 
ing this protestation withall, that, were 
it ur save my life, he might be confi- 
dent I would not breake with him, 
untill I should first q ive him faire 
warning , by revoking it . This warn- 
ing,** it wmI be afterwards seen, forms 
the gist of the whole story. 

Having taken lodgings withiu the 
Rules, “ there was seldome any day 
past that I came not by way of grati- 
tude to visit him or his lady/* But it 
was also perceived that Sir Lewis did 
not confine his visits within such nar- 
row bounds; and Mr. Speaker Len- 
thall “ sent a strict charge to his bro- 
ther Sir John to have a special I care of 
me as of a most dangerous person.** Sir 
John Lenthall having communicated 
these unpalatable directions in a 
friendly manner. Sir Lewis Dyve was 
for some days particularly careful not 
to stir out of the Rules; hoping that 
the attention of his enemies might in 
the mean time be diverted. “ But, 
contrarie to my hopes, the next newes 
I heard was that it was resolved the 
fittest place to secure me was the com- 
mon gaole; and L had further intelli- 
gence given me by two persons consi- 
derable with them, and no strangers to 
their counsells, that there were des- 


[Oct. 

perate intentions against me, and there- 
fore wished me, as I tendred my life, 
to make my escape now I had an op- 
portunitie to doe it, for the meanes 
might otherwayes be suddenly taken 
from me.*’ 

His word of honour given to Sir 
John Lenthall was the only obstacle 
to Sir Lewis in following this advice, 
and he proceeds to relate the artful 
manoeuvre by which he contrived to 
remove, or rather evade, it. “The war- 
rant for my close commitment,'** he 
says, “ I knew precisely when it woukl 
be brought to Sir John Lenthall, and 
that very night, Friday the fourteenth 
of January, I went to visit Sir John 
at his own house; where, finding him 
sitting in conversation with his lady 
and some others of his family, I fell 
into discourse with him, and after a 
while I tooke occasion to tell him that, 
‘ out of my respects to him, I had con- 
fined my selfe in the nature of a close 
risoner for a good while ; but that, 
aving some speciall occasions to draw 
me into the towne the next day, 1 in- 
tended to goe in the evening, which 
should be done with that wariness 
that no notice should betaken thereof.* 
This stroake gave fire immediately, 
according to my expectation ; where- 
upon he said, that * it was in his 
thoughts to have spoken unto me the 
next morning by way of prevention, 
for that divers of the House [of Com- 
mons] were so much incensed at my 
going abroad, as he beleeved there 
would be an order for my close impri- 
sonment.’ I seemed much moved with 
the newes, and told him * I hoped he 
would not be the instrument to exe- 
cute so unreasonable and unjust on 
order, having given him my word to 
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* From the “ Perfect Occurrences,*' No. 55, it appears that this measure of the Parlia- 
ment originated from a “ lihill dispersed amongst malignants about the City of London, 
pretending to be (as for the King, so) for the liberty of the Subject, promising arising, and 
threatening to pnssesse the ToWer, and to murder the Parliament men ; and that (upon the 
rising) whosoever shall have any Member of Parliament in their house, and not discover 
it to the then Governour of the Tower (by them placed), shall be hanged at their own 
dores.‘ In this designe it is said that there were about 100 officers, of which the lowest a 
Captain. Some suspition against the Lord Cleaveland, Sir Lewis Dyve , and othera, be- 
cause many cavaliers resort to them , and notice was taken of many that had been in arraes 
against the Parliament that came lately to London. Above 100 in severall compaoiea 
came in the evening before." Sir Lewis, as his letter was written for publication, of course 
does not himself enter into any of these proceedings ; but among the immediate resolutions 
of the House of Commons on the 14th of January (the same day mentioned by Sir Lewis) 
were these : “ that the Earl of Cleavelaod be remanded by the Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
kept close; that Sir John Lenthall take care that Sir Lewis Dyve he kept close in the 
King's Bench ; and that Mr. Solicitor do effectually prosecute Sir Lewis Dyve, Sir John 
Stowell, and Mr. David Jenkins, by indictment against them for their lives, at the King's 
Bench bar, the next terme." 
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be hit true prisoner/ ‘ Alas !’ said he, 
‘ what would yon have me doe, in case 
I am commanded? For, as I am their 
servant, if I disobey their orders, they 
wifi thrust me out of my place, ana 
ruine me.* * By the same reason,* said 
1 somewhat tartly unto him, ‘if they 
should bid you knock out my braines, 
or starve me, you must then doe it.* 
He desired me not to make such in- 
ferences, for that he knew they would 
command him no such thing; but for 
the keeping me a close prisoner, in 
that he was bound to obey them. 
When he had thus farre declared him- 
selfe, I held it a fit time for me to 
revoke the engagement of my word ; 
which, that he might suppose it to be 
done rather out of choler then designe, 
I fell into a strange passion (not mis- 
becoming my usage,* though it might 
be thought it did by my condition,) 
and in great heat told him, * / would 
not longer be Engag'd upon my word,' 
with some other expressions of deepe 
resentment of the barbarous usage I 
had from time to time receiv’d, but 
that I valued not the uttermost ex- 
tremitie that tyrannie could inflict 
upon me ; and so, thrusting from me 
the chair whereon I sate, I made a 
short turne in the roome, taking in 
my hand a candlestick which stood 
upon a side table, and, striking it with 
violence upon the board, did much 
bruise the fashion thereof ; and all this 
was done in a breath, so as it seemed 
but one motion. 

“ The women that were there, were 
somewhat amazed at this ; but the 
Lady Lenthall herselfe, who holds it a 
high reputation to be thought a woman 
of spirit^, what with the bruising of 
the candlestick, and some words that 
fell from me, which she interpreted to 
the disparagement of her husband 
(though I professe they were spoken 
with no such intent), grew suddenly 
in such a fury as passionate women are 
wont to expresse when they are tho- 
rough lyangred. The words lhatkindled 
her choler was, as I remembered, some- 
thing that touched upon my ‘ being 
torned from jaylor to jaylor/ which 
she highly aggravated after her man- 


ner, entring upon comparisons of her 
husband’s worth, w^hich I meant not 
in the lea;t to diminish ; with whom 
being unwilling to have any dispute, 
the work for which I came being per- 
formed, I went towards the door with 
intention to retire to my lodging, there 
to bethinke my selfe ot what more in- 
terrupted me ; but, as it happened, her 
Ladyship at that time fill’d up the pas- 
sage with her person, so as, to passe 
by, I tooke her by the hand to remove 
her a little out of the way, which she 
took for so great an affront, that she 
presently cryed out that I had struck 
her; but the truth is, had not Sir 
John Lenthall himselfe, and some of 
his daughters in the roome, interposed 
betweene her and me, I verily beleeve 
it would have fallen to my share to 
have complained of a beating, which 
I should much better have borne from 
a Lady *8 hand, than the reproach she 
layd on me of haviug struck her. I 
then became a stickler to perswade her 
to patience, and to desire her that she 
would not through passion doe her 
selfe so much wrong as to say that of 
me which, should she sweare, would 
never be believed by any body that 
knew me, and to intreat her pardon,. 
‘ if by transportation of the same pas- 
sion which was now so prevalent in 
her self, 1 had either said or done any- 
thing that might give her the least 
offence/ With these and the like per- 
swasions, we all grew after a while 
into a more sober temper; and then I 
took my leave of them both, and was 
from thence wel guarded to my lodging. 

“ The next morning my kinsman. 
Sir John Wake J, came unto me, and 
told me for certaine, 4 that Sir John 
Lenthall had received an Order from 
the House of Commons to remove me 
that night into the Common Gaole/ 
I desired Sir John Wake to goe to Sir 
John Lenthall from me, to request this 
favour in my behalfe, that my removall 
m ight be suspended for a day or /two, 
untill I might be able to furnish my 
lodging with bedding and other neces- 
saries fit for me ; but the answer 1 re- 
ceived was, ‘ that he durst not doe it 
for feare of-the displeasure of the House/ 


* A candid confession this! We have seen (in p. 127) the same characteristic of Sir 
Lewis mentioned by Sprigge. 

f This high-spirited lady was Bridget, third daughter of Sir Thomas Temple* of Stowe, 
Bart, ancestor of his Grace the Duke of Buckingham. 

X Sir John Wake, the second Bart, of Gevedoo in Somersetshire, and ancestor of the 
present Sir William Wake, was nephew to the Earl of Bristol, Sir Lewis Dyve's stepfather. 
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When I saw there was no remedie, 
I sent to Have the chamber made clear, 
and aired with a good fire, as there 
was good cause, for I was told by some 
that saw it, that it was a most nastie 
and filthy roome, not fit for a dogge to 
lye in. Whil’st this preparation was 
making, and a heape of coales which 
lay in the chamber removing, the even- 
ing grew on, and my fatall houre of 
removing to a quick* bnriall. in the 
meane time I bespake supper, and in* 
vited divers gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance in the Rules to sup with 
me, to take a farewell of them, not 
knowiug when I should have the hap- 
inesse to see them againe. Foure or 
ve were pleased to come to me, to 
afToord me that favour, all of them 
much lamenting my condition; by this 
meanes there was a necessi’ie of pass- 
ing to and fro out of my lodging, by 
reason my supper was dress’d abroad. 
I sent for wine, and disposed my selfe 
to be merry with my friends, not im- 
parting my intentions to any creature, 
alwayes having a watch full eye how 
those that were set to guard me were 
placed, with a resolution to have forced 
my way through them if there had 
been no other remedie. But the dark- 
nesse of the night favoured my attempt 
So, as, taking the nick of time when 
supper was bringing in, I slipt from 
my companye, and got out of the gate 
unespyed, conveying my selfe suddenly 
into a place where 1 knew I should be 
welcome, leaving iny friends to be 
merry withoqt their host. 

“ For some few dayes I lay close, 
untill I found an opportunitie to con- 
vey myselfe, where by God’s blessing 


[Oct. 

I have now the leysure to satisfie both 
you and the test of my friends with 
this true relation of the businesse ; 
hoping there can nothing be objected 
against me in the whole progresse 
thereof, misbecoming a man ot ho- 
nestief, who desires and shall ever en- 
deavour to approve himselfe so in all 
his actions to the world.*’ 

Not disheartened by his long im- 
prisonment, Sir Lewis appears to have 
speedily returned to activity, and to 
have joined the King's forces in Scot- 
land. But a very short time again 
found him a prisoner, as in May 1048, 
his name occurs with thoseof five other 
English Royalists, for whose delivery 
to the government at home agents were 
then in treaty with the Scottish Parlia* 
mentj. It was, however, only a 
twelvemonth after Sir Lewis’s escape 
from the King's Bench, that he accom- 
plished another, in a manner eveti 
more extraordinary than the former. 
We learn from Whitlocke that it took 
place on the very day of King Charles’s 
execution, the 30ih of Jan. l648-Q§; 
and the circumstances are thus men- 
tioned in Heath’s Chronicle: “Sir 
Lewis Dyve and Master Holden H, 
being brought to Whitehall upon ex- 
amination, pretending to ease them- 
selves, got down the common shore to 
the water-side, leaving their warders 
in the lurch, and to a vain research 
after them.” We have, however, a 
more particular account of the adven- 
ture, as Sir Lewis himself related it to 
the celebrated John Evelyn. It was 
effected “ the very evening before he 
Was to have been put to death qf, by 
leaping down out of a jakes two stories 
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• In the old mom of “ living.’* 

T Sir Lewis made bis escape on a Saturday, and the next day the House of Commons sat, 
viz. on Monday the 17th, his flight was thus reported : “ That Sir Lewis Dyve, engaging 
kis honour to be a true prisoner, was permitted to make a feast, and his guests being all 
ready, and the meat on the table, he made an excuse to fetch some thing wanting, but 
made his escape and it gone." It is to this public imputation on his honour, as before 
tttgg^ted, that we owe the animated and amusing narrative which has been so fully quoted. 

X Calendar of Antient Charters, &c. in the Tower, 4to. 1772, p. 407. 

§ On the same day the Duke of Hamilton contrived to escape from Windsor, but was 
unfortunately retaken in Southwark. This attempt, and Sir Lewis’s escape, made the 
Parliament hasten the trial of his Grace, of the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel, who 
were soon after beheaded. 

..41 Whitlocke describes this personage as “ Mr. Holder the Prince's agent." Lloyd 
calls Sir Lewis’s conijianion “ Judge Jenkins," — an error arising from the circumstance 
that that Judge was ordered to take his trial at the same time as Sir Lewis. 

H Here Evelyn must have misunderstood Sir Lewis ; who had not yet been brought to 
trial, but would have had one, as well as the Royalists mentioned in a previous note. — Sir 
Lewis’s escape is also alluded to in the first edition of Wood’s Athense Oxonienses, in con- 
nection with the assassination of Dr. Dorislaus,,ihe Parliament’s Resident at the Hague. 
4 ‘ This desperate attempt,” he says, “ coming to the knpwledge of the Parliament, tney 
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high into the Thames, at high water, 
rn the coldest of winter, and at night; 
to as by swimming he got into a boat 
that attended for him, though he was 
guarded by six musqueteeres. After 
this he went about in women’s habite, 
and then in a small. coaleman's, tra- 
velling 200 miles on foote; and em- 
bark'd for Scotland with some men he 
had raised, who coming on shore were 
all surpriz'd and imprison’d on y* Marq. 
of Montrose's score, he not knowing 
any thing of their barbarous murder of 
that hero. This he told us was his 
fifth escape, and none less miraculous ; 
with this note, that the chargeing thro 9 
1000 men arm’d, or whatever danger 
could befall a man, he believ'd could 
not more confound and distract a man's 
thoughts than the execution of preme- 
ditated escape, the passions of hope 
and feare being so strong.’ 9 

Evelyn’s account, however, must be 
regarded as giving but a very general 
view of Sir Lewis’s adventures. Mon- 
trose’s “ barbarous murder 99 was not 
perpetrated until May 1650 ; it is clear 
that Sir Lewis was at that time in Ire- 
land, and therefore it must have been 
Sir Lewis 9 s visit to Scotland on his pre- 
vious escape, of which Mr. Evelyn had 
been told. 

Sir Lewis’s actual movements in the 
first part of 1650 appear from his own 
pen ; for in that year he again came 
forward as an author, and not as the 
memoir-writer of merely personal ad- 
venture, but as the historian of the 
political occurrences of a country, ha- 
rassed by the diversified operations of a 
widely extended civil war. The pub- 
lication is entitled “A Letter from S r 
Lewis Dyve to the Lord Marquis of 
New-Castle, giveing his Lordship an 
account of the whole conduct or the 
King’s affaires in Irland, si nee the 
time of the Lord Marquis of Ormond 
his Excellencies arrivall there out of 
France in Septem. 1648, until S' Lewis 
his departure out of that Kingdome, in 
June 1650. Together with the an- 


nexed Coppies of sundry Letters men- 
tioned by S r Lewis Dyve as relating to 
the businesse he treats of. From the 
Hague ^ Julv 1650. Hague, printed 
by Samuell Broun, English bookesel- 
ler. 1650.' 9 4to, pp. 80. Sir Lewis’S 
Letter alone occupies fifty-four closely 
printed pages ; and, if it be his own 
unassisted composition (which there 
seems no reason to doubt), may sup- 
port the opinion that this extraordinary 
man excelled with the pen as well as 
with the sword. It does not contain 
any other personal anecdotes, except 
that on his first arrivall in Ireland he 
found the Lord Lieutenant at the house 
of Sir Luke Fitzgerald, Tecroghan, co. 
Kildare, and then first had the honour 
to kiss his Excellency's hand; and that 
he left the country (as the title men- 
tions) in June 1650. In the com- 
mencement of the Letter he tells the 
Marquis of Newcastle, as an apology 
for writing it, that he did “ not know 
whether the necessitie of my occasions 
(or indeed the usuall thwartnesse of 
my fortune in what I most covet) 
would allow me so great a hapiness 
as personally to waite upon you before 
I left this country." Whether he did 
again venture home before the Resto- 
ration has not been discovered. 

When his visit to Ireland was first 
known, we find it thus mentioned in 
a letter of Hugh Peters, “ Minister of 
God’s Word," dated Milford, 7 Feb. 
1649s “Sir Lewis Dyve, the great 
royalist, that broke away to save his 
head when the Lords were to be 
tryed, is among the popish Irish : I 
believe his being there is to see what 
is probable to be done by them for 
their King there.”* 

Lloyd, in his " Memoirs of the 
Loyalists, 9 ' says of Sir Lewis, that “ be 
was famous for his services in Bed- 
fordshire and the associated Counties, 
in the English war, and (after a cleanly 
escape from a house of office at White- 
hall) tn the Irish , and for bis great suf- 
ferings with his Majesty beyond sea. 


became so enraged that they resolved to sacrifice the life of a certain royalist of note. Sir 
Lewis Dyve, then in their custody, and certainly they had dona it, bad be not made a 
timely escape.” As the death of Dorislans did not occur until May 19 , 1649 * this 
account is of course to be rejected} and Wood appears himself to have discovered his 
srror, as the name of Sir Lewis Dyve was omitted after the first edition. Such being the 
case, it may appear trifling to notice the circumstance ; but, as the varise lectiones are 
restored in the last magnificent edition, it is desirable to trace Wood’s motive for his altera- 
tions, particularly if they are in correction of errors, which is probably the case with a 
large proportion of them. 

* Several Proceedings in Parliament, Feb. 14 to 91 . 
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to the loss of 1 64, 000//’ To the last- 
named scene we must now follow him ; 
but of his “great sufferings” we shall 
find little more than his cruel destiny to 
the consumption of two good dinners. 
On the 6th of September, 1651, Mr. 
Evelyn went from Paris with his wife 
“ to St. Germain’s, to condole with 
Mr. Waller’s losse, and carried with 
him and treated at dinner that excel- 
lent and pious person the Deane of 
St. Paule's, Dr. Stewart, and Sir Lewis 
Dyve.” Again, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber following, “Sir Lewis Dyve dined 
with us, who, relating some of his ad- 
ventures, shew’d me divers pieces of 
broad gold, which, being in his pocket 
in a fight, preserved his life by receiv- 
ing a musket-bullet on them, which 
deaden’d its violence, so that it went 
no further, but made such a stroake 
on the gold as fix’d the impressions 
upon one another, battering and bend- 
ing severall of them ; the bullet itselfe 
was flatted, and retain’d on it the co- 
lour of the gold. He assur’d us that, 
of an hundred of them, which it seems 
he then had in his pocket, not one es- 
cap’d without some blemish. 

“ He affirm’d that his being protect- 
ed by a Neapolitan Prince, who con- 
niv’d at his bringing some horses into 
France, contrary to order of y # Vice- 
roy, by assistance of some banditti, 
was the occasion of a difference be- 
tween those great men, and conse- 
quently of y* late civil war in that 
kingdom, the Viceroy having kill’d 
the Prince standing on his defence at 
his owne castle. 

“ He told me that the second time 
of the Scots coming into England, the 
King was six times their number, and 
might easily have beaten them, but 


was betraied, as were all other his de- 
signes and councils, by some even of 
his Bedchamber, meaning M. Hamil- 
ton*, who copied Montrose’s letters 
from time to time when his Ma^ was 
asleepe.’’ 

And here, at the close of Sir Lewis's 
stories, may well be appended the opi- 
nion which Mr. Evelyn formed of him 
after the previous dinner, that “ this 
Knight was indeede a valiant gentle- 
man, but not a little given to romance 
when he spake of himselfe!” f 

The third of the before-mentioned 
letters in the Epistolm Ho-elianse was 
addressed to Sir Lewis when at Paris. 
It has no date; but was probably writ- 
ten about 1653. From its commence- 
ment we learn that the correspondence 
between Hosvel and our hero was more 
extensive than appears in print : “ No- 
ble Kuight, yours of the 22 current 
come to safe hand ; but what you 
please to attribute therein to my letters, 
may be more properly applied to yours 
in point of intrinsic value; for, by 
this correspondence with you, 1 do as 
our East India merchants use to do ; — 
I venture beads and other bacgatels, 
out of the proceeds whereof I have 
pearl and other oriental jewels return’d 
me in yours.” — It is to be lamented 
that none of these gems of Sir Lewis ’3 
pen have occurred for insertion here. 
Howel proceeds with some reflections 
on the fanaticism of the age, and in- 
troduces a poem on that subject. A 
subsequent paragraph gives at second 
hand the subject at least of Sir Lewis’s 
last letter: “ You write that you have 
‘The German Dyet,* which goes forth 
in my name, and you say, that ‘ you 
never had more matter for your mo- 
ney.’ I have valued it the more ever 


* This means the Marquis, or, more correctly, the Duke, of Hamilton, who suffered 
under great suspicion, though there is reason to believe very unjustly. 

It is remarkable that in this particular Sir Lewis had as illustrious an example aa Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who was in some measure his kinsman, and to whom we are indebted for 
his introduction to our present notice. Sir Kenelm, like Sir Lewis, and “ as was reason," 
took the lead in conversation ; but his philosophical anecdotes were as much distrusted as 
Sir Lewis’s military ones. Evelyn expresses such difficulty of credit; and the following is 
an extract from the recently published Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe: “ Wheu we came to 
Calais, we met the Earl of Strafford and Sir Kenelm Digby, with some others of our coun- 
trymen. We were all feasted at the Governor’s of the castle, and much excellent discourse 
passed ; but, as was reason, most share was Sir Kenelm Digby’s, who had enlarged some- 
what more in extraordinary stories than might be averred, and all of them passed with great 
applause and wonder of the French then at table ; but the concluding one was, that bar- 
nacles, a bird in Jersey, was first a shell-fish to appearance ; and from that, sticking upon 
old wood, became in time a bird. After some consideration, they unanimously burst out 
into laughter, wlieving it altogether false ; and, to say the truth, it was the only thine 
true he had discoursed with them; that was his infirmity, though otherwise a person of 
most excellent parts, and a very fine bred gentleman." 
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since in regard that you please to set 
such a rate upon’t, tor 1 know your 
opinion is current and sterling. I 
shall shortly by T. B. send you a new 
History of Naples, which also did cost 
me a great deal of oyl and labor.*' — 
Howel s “German Diet” was publish- 
ed in 1653, and his “ Parthenopeia, 
or History of Naples*' in 1054. These 
dates nearly fix that of this letter; in 
the conclusion of which Howel desires 
“to present the humblest of service to 
the noble Earl your brother,'* who had 
then recently succeeded to the title, on 
the death of the first and celebrated 
Earl, Jan. 21, 1652-3. 

My biographical collections regard- 
ing Sir Lewis now cease until the pe- 
riod of his death, which occurred nine 
years after the Restoration, in the se- 
ventieth year of his age. He was bu- 
ried in the church of Combe Hay in 
Somersetshire, where, within the rails 
of the altar, is the following inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate : * 

* 

“ Here lyeth y* body of S r Lewis Dyve 
of Bromham in the county of Bedford, kt. 
only son of S r John Dyve of Bromham, kt. 
by Dame Beatrice his wife, daughter of 
Charles Walcot, of Walcott in y* county of 
Salop, esq. who was afterwards married to y* 
Rt Hon bk John Earle of Bristol, by whom 
she had issue y* R* Hon bIe George now Earle 
of Bristol. The said S r Lewis Dyve took to 
wife Howard daughter of Sir John Strang- 
ways, of Melburv Sampford in the county of 
Dorset, and by her had issue at the time of 
his death three sons, Francis, Lewis, and 
John, aod one daughter Grace, who married 
George Hussey, of Marahull in the county 


of Dorset, esq.? He dyed April 17th, sn’o 
Dom*. 1669.” 

Of Sir Lewis's three surviving sons, 
the eldest, Francis, married, first, his 
cousin Grace, daughter of Giles Strange- 
ways, esq. ; and secondly, Dec. 14, 
l6o5, at the Parish of the Close, Lich- 
field, Theophila, daughter of John 
Hacket, D. D. Bishop of Lichfield. 
He was a benefactor to the repairs of 
Lichfield Cathedral, where his name is 
inscribed on one of the stalls of the 
choir, franciscus dyve, arm. f. f. 
He appears also to have put up a new 
pulpit in Bromham Church, which 
lias on it the arms of Dyve impaling 
Hacket. He was appointed a Gentle- 
man of the King’s Privy-chamber in 
1669; § and died without issue, in 
1685, leaving his next brother Lewis 
his heir. 

Lewis was a military man ; as ap- 
pears from his epitaph on a flat black 
stone in Bromham Church : 

“ Here lyeth interred y« body of Cap*. 
Lewi* Dyve, y« son of Sir Lewis Dyve, who 
departed this life the j* of Jan. 1686, at 
his house st Brumham in the county of Bed- 
ford, in y* 46th year of his age.” || 

Captain Dyve was married, as his 
arms, carved at the head of this epi- 
taph, impale a bend between six mart- 
lets ; (qu. Delabere ?) and each coat 
being surmounted by its crest (a cus- 
tom occasionally practised in the se- 
venteenth century ,^[ though discounte- 
nanced by most heralds), that of the 
ladv*s side is a cock's head erased. He 
haa three children, one son and two 
daughters. His son Lewis, born at 


• Collinson, in the History of Somersetshire, makes the strange blunder of placing tbit 
inscription in Dunkerton Church ; he also gives but an imperfect abstract, omittiog all 
mention of the connection with the Bristol family. — Combhay became the property of Sir 
Lewis in 1644, it afterwards went to the Husseys, the family into which his daughter was 
married. 

t On the flat marble to the memory of this lady in Sherborne Church, Dorsetshire 
(see p. 21), are the arms of Digby, impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, a chevron between three 
chess- rooks Ermiue, for Walcot of Walcot ; which shows that the monument in Bromham 
Church (see p. 20) was not, as supposed, erected io honour of her first huslmnd, Sir John 
Dyve, but was intended, by him, for his father, Sir Lewis, whose lady was Mary, daughter 
of Sir Walter Strickland , and whose arms, quartered with Dyve, occupy the chief place 
on that monument, viz. three escallops. 

X Mr. Husaey*a first wife had been a Walcot; a cousin of his second through the 
Countess of Bristol her mother. — The daughter of Sir Lewis Dyve was grandmother of 
the excellent artist Giles Hussey, esq. of whom there is a portrait and memoir in the 
History of Dorsetshire. 

§ Carlisle's “ Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber,” p. 183. 

|| The inscription is correctly copied from the stone in Bromham Church ; but the age 
is evidently incorrect. Capt. Lewis Dyve was born in 1633. (See p. 22.) 

H See Sir Nicholas Bacon's entrance to the chapel of Corpus Christ! College, engraved 
in vol. xcvl i. 393. 
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Nev Ron, co. Wexford, Jan. 2, 1677* 
was twice married, and had one son, 
who died an infant, and five daughters. 
This Lewis appears by the Bromham 
register to have been living there from 
1700 to 1708, bot it was about the 
latter year that he sold the old family 
estate to Sir Thomas Trevor. 

John, the youngest son of Sir Lewis 
Dyve, was married April 29, 1673, at 
St. Chad’s, Lichfield, to Frances, third 
daughter of Sir Robert Wolseley, the 
first Baronet of Wolseley in Stafford- 
shire. He was appointed one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Council in 1691. 
(Jones’s Index.) He died in 1692, and 
was buried in St. James’s, Westmins- 
ter, as was his widow Frances, who 
died in 1702. By that lady he had 
John his successor, another son named 
Lewis,* and a daughter Charlotte, 
who was married to Robert Lord Sun- 
don, and died childless Jan. 1, 1741-2. 
His Lordship (when Mr. Clayton) was 
one of the executors to the will of the 
great Duke of Marlborough (see the 
will in the 6th vol. of Coxe’s Marl- 
borough. His wife was the friend and 
correspondent of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Queen Caroline. There are 
portraits after Kneller of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton, with an inscription in Latin, 
stating that they were presented in 
1728 l>y Mrs. C. to Dr. Freind, the 
celebrated physician, who had attend- 
ed Mr. Clayton in a dangerous illness. 
There is also a whole-length portrait 
of Lady Sundon on Lord Ilchester’s 
staircase at Melbuiy. 

The succeeding John Divef married 
Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Wal- 
ter Aston, of Millwich in Staffordshire, 
esq. great-uncle of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth Lords Aston of Forfar. 
This Mr. Dive J died at a very ad- 
vanced age, Jan. 25, 1769, at his 
house in Queen-square, Westminster. 
He left issue a son John, and a daugh- 
ter Charlotte, who, having been a 
Maid of Honour to the Princess of 
Wales, became, Feb. 4, 1762, the 


second wile of Samuel second and 
last Lord Masham ; she died without 
issue May 21, 1773, aged 6l ; and is 
buried in the churcb-yard of Laver 
near Ongar in Essex. 

The third John Dive (then a Cap- 
tain in the Guards,) married in 1737 
Anne Dorothy Montgomery ; by whom 
he had two sons, who died without 
issue ; and a daughter Charlotte, mar- 
ried in 1759 to John Edmondes, esq. 
whose daughter Charlotte became the 
wife of Llewellin Traherne, es<p and 
the mother of a gentleman now living, 
to whose contributions this memoir has 
been considerably indebted. J. G. N. 

— ♦— 

Mr. Urban, Oct. 16. 

I F the following has not yet appeared 
in your Miscellany, I think it will 
be acceptable to your readers. 

Yours, &c. Phbidolus. 

A Prayer for the safe Deliverance of 
Queen Mary , recorded by Fox t and 
to be found in W. Prynne's “ Sig- 
nal Loyalty ,” #c. page 67. 

« Grant unto our Queen thy servant, a 
little infant, in fashion and body comely and 
beautiful, in pregnant wit, notable and ex- 
cellent. Grant the same to be in obedience 
like Abraham, in chastity and brotherly love 
like Joseph, in meekness and mildness like 
Moses, in strength and valour like Samp- 
son ; let him be found faithful as David ; 
after thy heart; let him be wise among 
kings as the most wise Solomon ; let him 
be like Job, a simple and upright man, fear- 
ing God and eschewing evil ; 1st him finally 
he garnished with the comeliness of all vir- 
tuous conditions, and in the same let him 
wax old and live, that he may see his chil- 
dren’s children to the third and fourth ge- 
neration. And give to our Sovereign Lord 
and Lady King Philip and Queen Mary thy 
blessings and long life upon earth ; and 
grant that of them may come Kinp and 
Queens, which rosy stedfestly continue in 
faith, love, and holiness. And blessed be 
their seed of our God ; that all nations may 
know thou art only God in all the earth, 
which art blessed for ever and ever. Amen.” 


* See the Account of Loans to the Lords and Commons in 178 t, where Lewis Dive 
and John Dive are called brothers of Mr. Clayton. Index Renun et Vocabulorum. — Tracts 
in London Institution, vol. 144, no. 7 . 

f The family latterly always wrote their name with an i ; and this gentleman did so, in 
a power of attorney dated March 7 , 1719 (penes H. H. G.) He was then resident in 
Queen-square, Westminster, where he died fifty years after. 

J This is “ Tommy Townsbend’s Mr. Dive,- as Mr. Daniel Wray calls him m 1745 ; 
sise Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, vol. 1. p. 58. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Delineations qf the North Western Division 
of the County of Somerset , and of the 
Antediluvian Bone Caverns y with a Geo- 
logical Sketch qf the District . By John 
Rutter, Author of “ FonthiU and its Ah-' 
bey described .” Shaftesbury , printed by 
and for the Author . 8vo. pp. 349. 

M R. RUTTER has presented his 
subscribers and the public with 
an interesting volume judiciously com- 
piled on a portion of the County of 
Somerset, “ equally gratifying to the 
lovers of the picturesque, to the anti- 
quary, and to the geologist; for, within 
its bounds are situated the antediluvian 
Bone Caverns at Banwell, Hutton, 
and Uphill; Cheddar Cliffs and Brock- 
ley Combe ; the monastic remains at 
Woodspring Priory and Worle; toge- 
ther with numerous antient manor and 
court houses, and some of the most 
remarkable parochial churches in the 
kingdom. AH these are within a mo- 
derate distance of Bristol, and still 
nearer to Weston-super-Mare ; a veiy 
improving watering-place on the Bri- 
tish Channel, which attracts numerous 
visitors.** 

Many of the churches jn this dis- 
trict were built about the time of 
Henry VII. and the tradition is, that 
they were erected by that monarch as 
a reward for the attachment which the 
County of Somerset had evinced to- 
wards the Lancastrian party, during 
the civil wars. There are scarcely any 
remains of Norman architecture, a 
few fonts and doors excepted. The 
churches are built in the florid Gothic 
style, with beautiful lofty towers. In 
the interior generally occur stone pul- 
pits, varying in the profusion of their 
ornaments, and remains of the rood 
lofts, frequently richly adorned. 

This curious fact of the paucity of 
ancient Churches, sneaks volumes con- 
cerning the early nistory of this dis- 
trict. Upon the opposite shore, the 
names of the parishes are chiefly form- 
ed from the prefix of Llan, or the cog- 
nomena of Welch saints ; and the 
camps and fortresses are far more rare. 
It is, therefore, plain that the Somer- 
setshire coast was guarded most strong- 
ly against the invasion of the Silures, 
and that it was cultivated and civilized 
Gskt. Mao. October , 1829 . 


sooner than the Welch side,— civilized, 
we say, because it is to be recollected 
that the primary settlements of these 
Celtic saints imply waste and forest. 
The old Histories of Tintern and Du- 
bricius exhibit this circumstance, as 
well as the still existing forest of Dean, 
with its metropolis St, BriavePs, olim 
Breulais. Upon the security of the 
Somersetshire coast depended that also 
of the whole west of England, south of 
the Severn and the Bristol Channel ; 
and certain it is that whatever Mr. 
Seyer has deduced from Caer- Odor (a 
camp to protect the ford at Clifton), as 
the archetype of Bristol, amounts only 
to this, — that it was one of that city’s 
covering forts;- for the Celts did not 
perch their towns upon heights, only 
placed citadels there to guard them. 
Caesar assures us that the Celts placed 
their towns upon tongues of land, or 

E eninsulas, surrounded on three sides 
y water or marsh. Was London 
perched upon Shooter’s Hill or High- 
gate? Yet Gildas mentions it as the 
ancient seat of commerce vi& Tharaesis ; 
and Bristol the same vi& Sabrinae ; for 
though he does not expressly denomi- 
nate them, yet circumstances show 
that no other sites were or could be 
denoted. When, therefore, it is said, 
in p. 274, that Bristol probably sprang 
from Caer-Odor, the Clifton camp, the 
very converse, viz. that Caer-Odor 
sprang from Bristol, is most accordant 
with archaeology and history. In our 
-notice of Mr. Seyer’s Bristol (vol. xcvi. 
ii. 519) we have shown this by full de- 
tails. 

The British camps at Worlebury, 
Cadbury, Dolebury, &c. all show the 
military character of this coast, before 
the Roman aera. Worlebury camp 
(noticed in our vol. lxxv. p. IO 97 ,) of 
which a plan is given by Mr. Rutter, 
p. 53, is tne most remarkable of these. 
The site is a narrow tongue of hill, 
guarded on the slope by triple ram- 
parts, and a scarped side. The land 
approach is protected by a small double 
square with three valla, beyond which 
is a slight irregular work, the trenches 
of which run down to the water’s edge. 
It was therefore intended for the pur- 
pose of communication with the sea, 
under protection of the fortress. Ban- 
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well camp (see p. 144) is another Bri- 
tish fortification, but accompanied with 
the curious adjunct of a small square 
earthwork, within which is a raised 
ridge in the form of a cross. We no- 
ticed this curious fact some time ago; 
but since that time, Mr. Godfrey Hig- 
gins has published his valuable “ Celtic 
Druids. In that work (pi. 28) will 
be seen the plan of a temple at Clas- 
semis, which is a stone circle in the 
very centre of a cross ; and in the same 
work, p. 117* is given the reverse of a 
Phenician coin, brought from Citium 
by Dr. Clarke, where a stone circle is 
represented with a cross beneath it ; 
and when we learn from the same au- 
thor (p. 315), that an order of priests 
under the name of Druids was com- 
mon both to the British isles and Phe- 
nicia, illustration by analogies is fully 
vindicated. 

Another im|>ortant point of ancient 
history connected with this district is 
the number of mines, some or most of 
which have been somewhat unphiloso- 
phically denominated antediluvian ca- 
verns, and very romantically depicted. 
Indeed this is the fairy land of geolo- 
ists ; and their caverns, whilom inha- 
ited by hyenas, remind us of the sub- 
terranean abodes of the genii in the 
Arabian Nights, and Cornelius Agri- 
cola's daemons of ancient mines. We 
fully admit that the discovery of croco- 
diles or other amphibious animals im- 
bedded in limestone, are decisive testi- 
monies, together with numerous fossil 
fish, of the great cataclysm ; but this 
phaenomenon is admitted to imply 
another, of which no doubt is enter- 
tained, viz. that the surface of our 
present earth was the bottom of the 
antediluvian sea. Of course all (he 
terrestrial animals whose remains are 
found, mutt have lived subsequently to 
the deluge ; and we are sure that the 
appearances which accompany the dis- 
coveries are not consistent with the 
natural habits of the animals. The 
carnivorous and herbivorous tribes all 
appear in the loving amity of the Uni- 
ted Service Club, and exemplify the 
prophecy in Isaiah, of the lion and the 
ox lying down together. But in the 
lowercavern at Uphill was unfortunate- 
ly found a coin of the Emperor Julian, 
and fragments of potiery ! In another 
at Banwell (see p. 148), two pieces of 
candle 1 In fact, the caverns are only 
old mines of ochre, &c. whither these 
animals resorted upon some pressure 


of circumstances, very possibly of sud- 
den inundation, far inferior to the de- 
luge, and more recent. The follow- 
ing circumstances will vindicate our 
opinions. In the year 1606, this very 
coast was overwhelmed by a most ex- 
traordinary flood, owing to the sudden 
rise of the spring tides, through an 
united action of the moon and the 
wind in an unusual manner. An ac- 
count of this flood by a contemporary 
is given in detail in Fosbrokes Berke- 
ley, p. 26, and among the circum- 
stances narrated are these ; viz. that 
the birds could not fly fast enough to 
escape the rushing mountains of water . , 
— there floated upon the waters the 
carcases of cattle, foxes, hares, rabbits, 
&c. some on one another's backs ; and 
upon an eminence were assembled to- 
gether in one group, beasts, vermin, 
and creatures of an opposite nature, as 
dogs and foxes, hares and hounds, cats 
and rats, and mice, which never offer- 
ed to annoy each other. If such were 
the results of an inundation so recent 
as that of 1606, such results and sucb 
inundations might have repeatedly 
happened since the great deluge, and 
at times when there were hyaenas, ele- 
phants, and tigers, in this island. At 
all events, if tne surface of the present 
earth be the bottom of the antedilu- 
vian sea, the animals mentioned could 
not be pre-existent to that surface, and 
therefore not be antediluvian ; if such 
surface be not the bottom of the said 
sea, how are we to explain the testa-* 
ceous fossils, limestone, &c. &c. found 
in our highest mountains? Besides, 
there is another very important circum- 
stance left out of consideration, viz. 
that submerged bodies sink only so far 
as specific gravity will allow, and no 
farther. Many laden ships which 
founder at sea, do not sink to the bot- 
tom. (See Mac Taggart’s Canada, i. 
14.) We cannot therefore expect fos- 
sillizcd land animals in the bottom of 
a sea. The gnawed bones, therefore, 
of the Kirkdale, Uphill, and Torquay 
caves, do not prove to us that they 
were “dens occupied by hyaenas be- 
fore the deluge The various animals 
driven to one and the same retreat 
through inundation, might and pro-, 
bably were urged by famine to feed 
upon each other ; and it is unphiloso- 
phical to attribute to miraculous causes 
what is explicable by natural events. 
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So much for the great general points 
which this work presents to us. We 
now come to particulars. 

In the village of Wrington, in a 
cottage by the church-yard, was born 
the celebrated John Locke. The house 
is now divided into tenements, one of 
which is used as a school for young 
children; the whole having a mean 
and insignificant appearance. A view 
of this cottage is given by Mr. Rutter, 
who has permitted our laying it before 
our readers. (See Plate IT) 

The talented Mrs. Hannah More 
lived long at Barley Wood near Wring- 
ton. In the garden Stands an urn, 
commemorative of Locke, the gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montague to Mrs. 
Hannah More. P. 129. 

An epitaph by this highly respected 
lady shall here he given from the neigh- 
bouring church of Burrington. It is 
to the memory of Albinia, daughter of 

the Rev. H. Wylde, and wife of 

J ickson, esq. Captain of the Elizabeth 
East Indiaman, in the wreck of which 
ship off Dunkirk, Dec. 27, 1810, this 
lady perished. (See the particulars in 
vol. lxxx. ii. 656.) 

F*ir, young, and happy, loving and betov’d, 

A daughter cherish'd, and a wife approv’d. 


Such was Albinia ! where could life display 
A fairer promise of a prosperous day ? 

Ah ! treacherous calm ! the sky was soon o’ercast. 
Loud was the surge, and direful was the blast; 
Not fond affection’s grasping arm could save 
The floating victim from her watery grave. 

Thou, sad survivor ! rescued from the deep. 
Improve the respite, cease at length to weep. 
Prepare to meet her on that blissful shore. 

Where storms shall beat, and friends shall part 
no more. 

Heaven calls, Hope leads, and Faith triumphant 
Mves, [waves. 

Through the dear might of Him, who walk’d the 

Of the very beautiful church at Ban- 
well, an excellent engraving is given 
from a drawing by that accurate 
draughtsman Mr. J. C. Buckler. This 
well-proportioned and lofty edifice, 
built in the elegant florid style of 
Henry VI. has been pronounced by 
an able judge to be one of the most 
complete parochial churches in the 
kingdom. A good account of Ban- 
well, by Mr. G. Bennett, accompa- 
nied by a view of the church, will be 
found in our vol. lxxxi. i. pp. 105, 
210. The octagon pulpit is very beau- 
tiful. It is of sculptured stone, sup- 
ported by an octagon stone pillar; 
above it hangs an ornamented oak 
sounding-board of the age of James I. 
It is thus represented in. Mr. Rutter's 
work. 


832 Review. — Dibdin’s Tour 

Chew Stoke Parsonage-house is a 
curious building, just 300 years old. 
It is now used as a poor-house, but is 
richly decorated on the exterior with 
numerous coats of arms, in stone, of 
the families of St. Loe, Fitz-Payne, 
Ansell, Rivers, Ragland, Malet, and 
others. For the accompanying repre- 
sentation of it, we are also indebted to 
this work (see Plate II). 

Over the door is an inscription thus 
erroneously quoted by Mr. Rutter. 

“ A. dno factu est istud quod barry in 
Anno d'ni MDXXIX. Lous Deo." 

What is the correct reading ? 

(To be continued.) 

♦ 

A Bibliographical , Antiquarian , and Pictu- 
resque Tour in France and Germany. By 
the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, D. D. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8 vo. 

IF we were employed to make a de- 
fence of, or deliver a panegyric on. Bib- 
liography, we would refer to the present 
volumes as the most agreeable and 
strongest evidence of its interest and 
its elegance. Though they are cer- 
tainly far less illustrated than the first 
edition of the same work, or than most 
of the other publications of Dr. Dibdin 
upon the same subject, they are not so 
costly to procure, and more concise to 
peruse : more of every body’s reading 
will be found upon their pages, ana 
their contents embrace more general 
information and amusement. Biblio- 
graphy is far from being their only 
subject; but it is shown now well its 
study will harmonise with, and illus- 
trate all the more elegant branches of 
Arts and Antiquities, such as ancient 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and ar- 
chitecture, manners and customs, fo- 
reign literature, and descriptive travel. 

It will be remembered that the Tour 
which is now before us, was performed 
in the year 1818; its principal intent 
being to give an account ot the trea- 
suresof the continental libraries, though 
likewise including much picturesque 
aud antiquarian description. The Au- 
thor was accompanied by Mr. George 
Lewis, a highly meritorious artist, who 
was to take views and make copies of 
whatever was curious and precious in 
art. In 1821 appeared the sumptuous 
record of this journey, in a series of 
pleasing letters, printed in three large 
volumes, and adorned with a profusion 
of the most beautiful embellishments. 
These graphic decorations alone, as we 


in France and Germany . [Oct. 

are informed by the Author himself, 
in a note on p. 34, vol. i. of the present 
edition, somewhat exceeded the sum 
of 4,700/. ; the risk being entirely his 
own, and the result the loss of about 
200/. exclusive of the heavy travelling 
expenses of so long a journey. The 
costly copper-plates were then destroy- 
ed, according to promise, though con- 
trary to numerous entreaties and temp- 
tations ; and a limited impression of 
this splendid publication was left to 
work out its own renown, by rising to 
a higher value as it became of rarer 
occurrence ; which it now appears to be 
rapidly doing, as copies of the original 
Tour, for these seven years past, nave 
become both scarce and costly. 

From these notices of the first edi- 
tion, we proceed to state that the pre- 
sent originated not only in the rarity 
and high price of the former, but also 
in a suggestion emanating “ from a 
quarter too high and respectable to 
doubt the wisdom of the decision, that 
the contents of this Tour should be 
made known through a less cosily me- 
dium, since the objects described in it 
were, in a measure, both new and in- 
teresting.” It now appears, therefore, 
in every way more adapted to the grati- 
fication of general readers. Its typo- 
graphy and decorations are abated in 
splendour, yet its materials are still 
pleasing and elegant ; some of the for- 
mer embellishments being re-engraved 
or reduced, and others well executed on 
wood. Eight new Plates are also add- 
,ed, including portraits of the Abbd de 
la Rue, John de Brienne, and, for the 
first time with his works, of Dr. Dibdin 
himself ; a very fine gold medal of 
Louis XII. of France, a most elaborate 
ancient stone pulpit in Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral, and a beautiful view by Lewis, 
of the gay Prater at Vienna, full of his 
characteristic groups of figures. Be- 
side these illustrations, there are various 
wood-cuts, and a series of Autographs 
of continental Literati and Artists, with 
whom the Author has had intercourse; 
which at the present time may be con- 
sidered as a very happy addition to the 
work. With respect to the literary 
matter, the antiquarian and picturesque 
portions of these volumes are but little 
altered from the original ; probably not 
an eighth in the whole. It is, how- 
ever, abridged in many of the biblio- 
graphical descriptions of printed books 
and .manuscripts ; and extended by 
many notes relating to the decease of 
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some of the emioent characters who 
were recorded in the first edition, as 
well as by controversial remarks on the 
mistakes and misrepresentations of the 
French translators and critics of the 
work. Peculiar to this edition, also, 
are some curious notices of the atten- 
tion and attacks which the original 
Tour excited on the Continent, from 
divers book-lovers, book- writers, book- 
printers, book-sellers, and book-binders ; 
especially from MM. Crapelet, Lic- 
quet, Lesn£, &c. contained both in the 
preface and the notes, which would 
furnish matter for a new chapter on 
the quarrels of the learned. 

Such are the principal features of 
this second edition of Dr. Dibdin’s 
bibliographical journey on the Con- 
tinent, which will doubtless be seen, 
known, and read, by many to whom 
the more solid and gorgeous first im- 
pression would be too costly for pos- 
session, and too voluminous fcrr perusal. 
We have been the more particular in 
our description, because we do not in- 
tend to give any extract from the work ; 
for, however it may have had, as the 
Author observes in his Preface, ** to 
fight its way under the splendour of 
its own banners, and the strength of 
its own cause/* unsupported by “ the 
commendatory strains of the public 
journals of its own country, our 
readers will yet find rather a liberal ac- 
count of it, with copious extracts, in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xci. 
part i. pp. 437, 525-530 ; part ii. pp. 
49-53, 143-148, 235-238 ; and also in 
our late respected con tern norary, the 
European Magazine for June 1821, 
pp. 526-530. To these, then, we may 
refer for specimens of the nature of the 
Tour, as well as for Dr. Dibdin’s well- 
known pleasant manner of delineating 
scenery, meu, manners, and old books. 
Of the first of these, reprinted in the 
above periodicals, are his descriptions 
of the Abbeys of Rouen and Caen, the 
Boulevards Italiens at Paris, the en- 
trance to Strasbourg, Baden, the Ci- 
tadel at Nuremburg, Caen, the Chap- 
ter-house at Bayeux, a thunder-storm 
at Rouen, the Church of St. Pierre de 
Dernetal, and Mount Ste. Catherine. 
Of the second, are his characters of the 
Abbds de la Rue, and Langevin, M. 
Barbier, Francois Martin of Caen, the 
elder Schweighaeuser, Bernhard of Mu- 
nich, Von Fischeim the bookseller, 
and the Baron Derschau. Of the third. 


are his sketches of the catechising at 
St. Ouen, the ordination at Bayeux, 
and the Roxburghe Festival at Paris 1 
and of the last, are his account of the 
Library of the University of Ingoldsby, 
the vellum Budaeus, and the collection 
of Prints in the Royal Library at Paris, 
and the ancient engraved Wood-blocks 
at Augsburg. 

But notwithstanding the popular 
form in which these volumes now ap- 
pear, it may perhaps be fairly doubted 
whether Dr. Dibdin’s “ highest ambi- 
tion'' will be gratified in having them 
become “ a part of the furniture of 
every circulating library in the king- 
dom.*' Whatever good may result 
from their perusal, tnere are still mul- 
titudes of persons who can see neither 
excellence nor utility in the study of 
old books ; and yet, if it be true that 
ambition wears better than love, learn- 
ing of this kind will probably last 
longer than either. This is not only 
because its hopes and fears, contentions 
and jealousies, are of a purer kind, but 
also because it is in some degree its 
own reward, by the knowledge which 
it leaves behind it in the memory; for, 
after all the satirical tirades of the scof- 
fers at the bibliographical science, lovers 
of books are readers of books, retain- 
ing the best of the best, and the curio- 
sities of the most curious. To the 
gentler sort of these adversaries, we 
would use the courteous words of our 
friend Oldbuck, “ we do acknowledge 
that the charms whereon we doat, are 
not so obvious to the eyes of youth as 
those of a fair lady ; but you will grow 
wiser, and see more justly, when you 
come to wear spectacles.’' But to those 
who bring nothing to the attack beside 
coarseness and mockery, we would al- 
together deny the ability of judging on 
the subject, and apply to them the 
broad brocard of the blunt and witty 
Erasmus, ** Keep off, swine, we breathe 
not our perfumes for thee.** 

♦— 

Letters from Cambridge. 8w>, pp. 288. 

ANY man who has fagged ten years 
at a public school, will enjoy the holi- 
day of an English University. And 
wny? ‘He has the blessing of know- 
ing that the public school has laid that 
foundation which makes all subsequent 
labour easy. It is from this firm ground- 
work foundation that public school- 
boys carry off prizes and preferments 
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in the Universities so easily as they do ; 
and, if parents are somewhat troubled 
with pleasurable expences during their 
minority, it is rare that the acquisition 
of gentlemanly habits, and an inge- 
nuous character, does not repay them, 
even if the future provision does not, 
as it often does, re-pay 1000/. per cent. 
In short, the most effectual mode of 
benefiting a child, if intended for the 
professions, is to give him a finished 
classical education from boyhood to 
youth. The English Universities make 
a man a gentleman, and they do so by 
residence among gentlemen. Private 
families of genteel nabits of living may 
render this acquisition unnecessary; 
but students of talent in humble life, 
may attend lectures to eternity, and 
never be respected, as to that commix- 
ture with good society, upon terms of 
equality, which is the result of resi- 
dence, for young men of talent are al- 
ways looked up to at College. And 
after all, as to scientific excellence, 
every man educates himself. Our an- 
cestors, with great wisdom only provided 
that boys should not waste their time, 
and annexed exhibitions, scholarships, 
and fellowships, to particular schools, 
well knowing that it was cheaper to 
maintain children a9 school-boys than 
as youths, and that, if they did their 
duty in the first station, the ex pence 
would terminate in a comfortable pro- 
vision. 

Look into the University Calendars, 
and examine the pedigrees of men 
who have risen from obscure situa- 
tions, and now are comfortable, often 
exalted. They are not only in easy 
circumstances, but gentlemen also. 

We hail, then, these “ Letters from 
Cambridge” with very diffeient feel- 
ings from those who are not, as we are, 
Graduates of an English University. 
We are delighted with the idiosyn- 
crasies of Old Dons, their peculiar un- 
worldly actions, with the boisterous 
volatility of under-graduates ; but we 
look, as to the latter, to after life, and 
we find that instead of attomeying the 
world witji managing slyness, they 
fight it in ipaiily combat. 

The book before us requires local 
feelings to enjoy it. But there are im- 
portant things intermixed. The first 
is, the error of making dates of private 
history, and mere questions of Chro- 
nology and Geography, parts of Uni- 
versity examinations. Our author says. 


“ The consequences of all this are very 
easy to be seen ; where they would have 
read authors, men * only read indexes ; con v 
pendiums of the manners, customs, and pe- 
culiarities of Greece and Rome were eagerly 
sought after, and anxiously devoured : tables 
of chronology, the briefer the better, were 
in the greatest quest ; and many a man was 
indebted for the eclat which attended his 
exit, to Dr. Grey's humble and unambitious 
help to Memory. In fact, every thing was 
known but what was most necessary to be 
known. 1 ' P. 75 . 

Every man who has read theClassics, 
knows that he cannot understand them 
without the Delphin notes. Our au- 
thor therefore considers Porson's scho- 
larship to be only cup and ball skill, 
elaborate trifling, viz. proficiency in 
what (our author says) no man could 
be ever a proficient, such as weather- 
wisdom, because he says Porson ex- 
plains nothing in his famous Euripides, 
and after all does nothing, for 

*• Are not metres, in the Greek language 
especially, allotted by every scholar to be 
vague and uncertain ? Take the Choral 
Odes for instance — who knows whether the 
music was adapted to the words, or the 
words to the music ? And yet, except this 
be ascertained, how is it possible to arrange 
the lines ? The lioes are arranged, it is 
true, and names are given them ; but, as 
every scholar kuows, pretty much at hazard. 1 * 
P. 75 . 

If the chorus danced round the stage 
altar to music ; and it be established 
that there was no possibility of dancing 
in tune before the invention of the 
time-table in the middle ages, it only 
follows that there could be no correct 
dancing to music ; but that there were 
both dancing and metres of distinct 
character, is beyond doubt. Horace 
sets the question at rest, for he claims 
the merit of having adapted the Greek 
metres to the Latin tongue; and, if 
there be a difficulty in the subject, it 
must proceed from licentiousness only # 
and modes of pronunciation, because 
it is evident that, in the composition 
of verse, there was a difference of 
metre *, and in the composition of 
prose, a rhythm, s. e. an irregular ver- 
sification, a sort of recitative. 

Eton stands at the head of classical 
excellence ; and whoever has read the 
s Musae Etonenses, will know the truth 
of the following eulogium : 


In the University dialect, matriculation 
makes a youth a man. 
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“ Her scholars are not always the deepest 
read, or the most accurate j but in studying 
an author, they catch more happily than 
any his spirit and beauties, and infuse 
them into their productions. The modern 
ancient Greek or Latin verse of an Etonian, 
cannot fail of surprising you — for they give 
with so much fidelity the precise expres- 
sions and exact turn of thought of the 
writer imitated, and keep up the illusion so 
well, — that you cannot find out which is the 
copy and which is the original/' Pp. 94, 95. 

The mode is this. The boys are 
eternally drilled in writing Latin verse, 
and getting passages by heart. They 
are also allowed to take three words 
out of every Hexameter or Pentameter, 
as “ solennia dona tapetas’* in the 
former, and “ fons salientis aquae’' in 
the latter. It expedites their labour 
to get up phrases — to supply the rest. 
A copia verborum is also requisite to 
acquire synonymns which may remove 
difficulties, as to quantities ; and by 
these means it is, that practice (and 
no perfection is to be gained without 
practice) makes them as perfect La- 
tinists as the moderns can attain to ; 
for it is to be recollected that mens 
and animus, and so forth, had among 
the Romans distinct peculiarities. See 
Hor. Epist. L. i. Ep. xiv — istuc mens 
animusque feet, &c. 

Our author affirms, that a Senior 
Wrangler may not be necessarily a 
man of talent, only a drudge, ana he 
gives the follow itig mode of distin- 
guishing one from the other. 

“ Look at them after they leave the 
Senate-house; see which sits down on his 
fellowship, crosses his legs, and sleeps 
under his laurels — that is the drudge. See 
which pursues his way with ardour, points 
out new methods, illustrates new theories, 
puts science ou a new footing, is heard of 
in foreign countries, is recognized by foreign 
academies, is appealed to by the unlearned 
— that is the Genius." P. 179. 

This is not precisely true, for men 
of genius may be idle ; but, if they de- 
generate after success, they are not in- 
tellectual men, but degrading victims 
of original sin, s. e. of the prepon- 
derance of the animal nature. 

1q University publications you are 
sure to meet with Attic salt. The 
following is truly Greek : 

•* ‘ What may be his qualifications ? ' * Why 
they an various ; he hu, to begin with, no 
inconsiderable share of impudence/ 4 You 


need not say a word more ; if he is master 
of that inestimable qualification, he will be 
secure ‘ a s having nothing, and possessing 
all things'." P.197. 

Now Nature is an impartial mother. 
Fortune blind, lest sensible people 
should get every thing, and fools no- 
thing — and certain it is also, that in 
matters which do not require a con- 
stant exemplification of talent, im- 
pudence and low cunning have great 
worldly success, where an as a turns 
out to be a fox. 

This is a pleasant, lively book, and 
will especially be understood and ap- 
preciated by Cantabs. 

Second Greek Delectus , or New Analecta, 
Minora, Intended to be read in Schools , 
between Dr, Valpy* $ Greek Delectus , and 
Prqfcssor DaheCs Volumes of Analecta 
Mqjora. With English Notes , and a co- 
pious Greek and English Lexicon, By 
the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, M.A. qf Trinity 
College , Cambridge , and one qf the Mas - 
tors qf Reading School, 8 vo, pp, 176. 

A GOOD Classic acquires the capa- 
city of becoming any thing which 
views in life may demand, and this 
susceptibility of qualification attaches 
to no other persons not similarly edu- 
cated, because they cannot have versa- 
tility. of talent. Moreover they ac- 
quire the first intellectual taste. We 
are sincerely glad, therefore, to find 
this branch of learning supported and 
facilitated, especially in application to 
a period of life, boyhood, when it is 
most essential to all who are to fill any 
other than mechanical avocations. 

Mr. Valpy proposes the substitution 
of this work for Dalzel's Analecta Mi- 
nora, upon the following grounds : 

“ In the first place, the selection from 
the Greek writers is not altogether judi- 
cious. Much of that work is taken from 
Lucian, whose witticisms are but ill under- 
stood by the youthful mind. The passages 
from Xenophon are of the driest and most 
uninteresting kind. And the different anec- 
dotes from Plutarch, instead of being kept 
separate, are for the most part placed con- 
fusedly together. But what b of chief con- 
sequence the notes of Dalzel are conveyed 
in a language which young bove will not 
take the trouble to understand, therefore 
are thus rendered almost useless. In the 
Lexicon also the Greek words are ax plained 
by means of the Latin language, which is 
now, happily for literature, becoming s less 
favourite medium than oar own good native 
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are chiefly extracts, with comments, 
from printed works, particularly from 
f* The Diary of a Lover of Literature,” 
oy Thomas Green, esq. of Ipswich. 
But before Mr. Barker begins the ex- 
tracts, he gives us a complete list of 
Mr. Green’s publications, (p. 106 ) 
These extracts, with Mr. Barker’s 
notes, and notes upon notes, fill 50 
pages; and are doubtless interesting, 
if they were original, but have little 
reference to Parr. 

On the next subject treated of in 
the volume, Mr. Barker is exceedingly 

f nrolix, entering most fully into the 
iterary history of the republics tion by 
Parr of the Tracts by Warburton and a 
Warbur Ionian \ and collecting, with 
indefatigable industry, all that has ap- 
peared in any previous work bearing 
on the subject; but with apparent de- 
light dwelling on every thing incul- 
pating the character of Bishop Hurd. 
Dr. Parr’s conduct on this occasion 
has been freely commented on (and 
we must own, in our opinion, justly,) 
by his very able and impartial biogra- 
pher Dr. John Johnstone. With his 
decision Mr. Barker is much dissatis- 
fied ; and to place the conduct of War- 
burton and Hurd in the worst light, 
collects all he can from their writings 
bearing on the character of Dr. John 
Taylor, Dean Tucker, Dr. Johnson, 
Toup, Markland, Dr. Leland, Bp. 
Lowth, and Dr. Jortin. These copious 
extracts, with Mr. Barker’s comments, 
fill 90 pages. 

Mr. Barker then enten into a vindi- 
cation of Dr. Parr, and considers Parr 
justified on public grounds, which he 
declared to be to vindicate the memories 
of Jortin, Leland, and Lowth, from 
foul and malignant calumny ; but adds, 
that Parr often assured him, that he 
would not have attacked Hurd, if the 
Bishop had not made some sneering 
remarks on Parr’s "long vernacular 
sermons.” This was his private and 
powerful motive for attack. Mr. Bar-" 
xer at length considers that he has es- 
tablished the following points : " that, 
however great may be the severity 
awarded to the Bishop, it is only com- 
mensurate to the enormity of his lite- 
rary offences, — that his subsequent 
conduct, as exhibited in the ** Life of 
Warburton/’ and by the imprimatur 
affixed to the “ Correspondence be- 
tween Warburton and Hurd,” fully 
justified Dr. Parr r ~iihe, charges 
brought against ^xcelebratcd 


Preface and Dedication , — and that 
all the charges, which were brought 
against him by Dr. Parr, are true.” 

A letter of Lord Hailes, in Sir H. 
M. Wellwood’s " Accouni of Dr. John 
Erskine,” (in which his Lordship de- 
fends Warburton and Hurd against 
the attacks of Dr. Parr,) next engages 
the attention of Mr. Barker, who en- 
ters into au elaborate defence of Dr. 
Parr. 

Mr. Barker then vindicates Dr. 
Parr’s conduct in respect to Dr. Halli- 
fax, and stigmatizes the Bishop's con- 
duct towards Dr. John Jebb, as " in- 
triguing, courtly, and servile.” We 
really think, with the British Critic, 
that after the “ matured and deliberate 
sentiments” of Dr. Parr, so highly ho- 
nourable to the character of Bp. Hal- 
lifax, as given in his " Letter to Dr. 
Milner,*’ these aspersions on his me- 
mory should not have been revived 
from the earlier writings of Dr. Parr, 
as well as collected from the writings 
of Dr. Jebb, Dr. Disney, and other li- 
terary opponents of Bp. Hallifax. This 
is perpetuating the /‘quarrels of au- 
thors” with a vengeance ; more parti- 
cularly, as Mr. Barker concludes as 
follows: 

u Thfere were four reasons which pre- 
vented Dr. Parr from having any great par- 
tiality for Rp. Hallifax: 1. his courtly and 
servile spirit; 8. his zealous and uncha- 
ritable orthodoxy ; S. his strong attach- 
ment to Hurd ; his deep veneration for 
Warburton, and his active sympathy in 
what relatad to the literary reputation of 
either ; 4. bis treatment of Dr. Parr'e 
friend Dr. Jebb, and his conduct through- 
out the severe struggles for University re- 
forms. When, however, he found Dr. 
Milner uttering ' a most audacious and 
malignant calumny* against the memory of 
Dr. Hallifax, he generously resolved to vin- 
dicate him, — he nobly discorded all the un- 
pleasant feelings which had formed v pos- 
sessed his mind, —he at once forgot the po- 
litical demerits of the Bishop, and eulogised 
his intellectual, moral, and literary merits in 
energetic strains, amidst the silence of hb 
friends.” 

The subject of Ossian is started by 
Sir H. M. Wellwood, and the game is 
no sooner up, but it is with eagerness 
followed by Mr. Barker through se- 
veral pages ; and the ” genuineness and 
the authenticity of the poems are esta- 
blished beyond all doubt nor can 
Mr. Barker resist adding other in- 
stances of the pathetic (to those al- 
ready given from Ossian) from the 
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writings of Rev. C. Wolfe; the well- 
known story of Ugoiino from ** War- 
ton’s Essay on Pope;*’ and also that of* 
the great Montesquieu emancipating 
from slavery a person named Roberts. 

How these illustrate the character 
of Dr. Parr, or bear in any way on the 
main subject of his work, Mr. Barker 
does not inform os. 

The third division of the volume is 
devoted to extracts from Dugald Stew- 
art’s ‘^Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind," and his “ Philo- 
sophical Essays and from the fourth 
edition of Virgil, by Dr. John Hun- 
ter, with Professor Dunbar’s Exami- 
nation of Dr. Parr’s Observations on 
the Etymology of the word “ Sublimis.” 
Professor Dunbar’s refutation of Dr. 
Parr, is considered by Mr. Barker to 
be complete, and after a long discus- 
sion Mr. Barker concludes, 

“ That such intellectual men as Dr. 
Copleston and Dugald Stewart should have 
yielded assent to the argument of Dr. Parr, 
in which my illustrious friend was undoubt- 
edly mistaken, is an extraordinary instance 
of the magic of a distinguished and vene- 
rable name... Dugald Stewart was a scholar 
of but moderate pretensions, and he was 
perhaps afraid to encounter the cumbrous, 
and cyclopean, and tremendous learning of 
Dr. Parr ; hut Dr. Copleston is a scholar of 
a much higher order. 

The next articles in the volume are 

1. extracts from the Memoirs of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, containing Letters 
from Dr. Parr, written with M all the 
warmth of friendship” for Wakefield 5 

2. Dr. Parr’s Critique on Wakefield's 
Horace ; and 3. Dr. Parr’s Criticisms 
on Horace, from the British Critic for 
1802. 

From the Correspondence of Wake- 
field with Fox, Mr. Barker extracts 
several notices of Dr. Parr ; as he does 
anecdotes of Parr and Porson, from a 
pamphlet entitled Porsoniana, said to 
ue by the Rev. Stephen Weston. 

Porson then becomes the chief hero 
of Mr. Barker’s volume. All the pas- 
sages relating to him are extracted from 
the Bibliotheca Parriana; and as Mr. 
Barker “ has started the subject,’* he 
introduces without ceremony a long 
extract from his excellent friend Dr. 
John Johnstone’s Memoirs ; “ more 
particularly as that volume accompanies 
the Works qf Dr. Parr, which on ae^ 
count of their price are inaccessibl ‘ 
many readers who are interested/* 1 
biography, and in the viodl 


him from unjust and calumnious 1 
charges wantonly hurled at his me- 
mory.*’ We know that Mr. Barker 
and others will be glad to be inform-* 
ed, that the excellent “ Memoirs of 
Dr. Parr,” by Dr. John Johnstone, 
may now be purchased separately from 
the Works. 

The last 100 pages of the volume * 
are thus occupied with anecdotes of 
Porson ; first from Johnstone’s Life of 
Parr, and afterwards from' a variety of 1 
other sources, and form not the least' 
interesting portion of the work. 

In the Appendix, “ Notices of the 
Ossianic Poems, collected from various 
sources,” are resumed; and in the Ad- 
denda (at the beginning of the volume) 
are more words respecting Warburton 
and Hurd ; throwing blame chiefly on 
the latter. 

* On the whole, we think Mr. Barker 
has in this volnme defended the cha- 
racter of his patron and friend with 
more zeal than on the former occasion. 



Faith and Justification; two Discourses by 
the moit Reverend Dr. John Sharp, for- 
merly Lord Archbishop of York, and the 
late Owen Manning, B.D . Prebendary qf 
Lincbln . By the Rev. H. J. To (ft, MjI. 
6fc. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
and Rector of Settrington, co. York. 8 vo. 
tt>. 94. 

NO sound theologian, or even friend 
of society, will disjoin faith and works, 
or speak lightly of the latter, because 
“ to disparage morality is to disgrace 
Christianity itself (Pref. viii.) but 
wicked as this is, it is even now ^proh 
pudor ! a popular doctrine. Mr. Todd, 
whose honourable distinction it is to 
step forward upon almost all occasions 
with masterly erudition, in defence of 
sound doctrine, here exposes the dis- 
graceful ignorance upon which this 
disquisition is founded. 

Some persons, coutrary to the law 
of theologizing (i. e. forbearing to in- 
terpret one text at the cost of another), 
have in virtue of St. Paul’s declaring 
that man is justified by faith without 
the deeds qf the law , meaning without 
previous obedience to any law , (and simi- 
lar passages in Rom. iv. 3, & ; iii. 20; 
Gal. ii. 16; iii. 11 ;) attributed salva- 
tion to faith alone, though such st doc- 
trine is confuted by St. James, ch. ii. 
v. 14 — 26; 2 Pet. 1. 5; ii. 10; and Su 
~ ‘ himself. Col. i. 60 ; 2 Thess. i. 
* v iii. I, 8. 

persons who have propa- 
nge notion of expunging 
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morality from the Gospel, me to^o- 
Kant of the palpahk fact, that there 
are two kinds of justification, th e first 
and the [final, to both of which the 
Apostle distinctly alludes. By retain- 
ing this distinction in memory, 

. <* It will appear that- all the confusion end 
obscurity charged upon this epistle of St. - 
Paul [to the Homans] is groundless t end 
the supposed inconsistency of one part of 
his writings with another, and with what St. 
James has also said on this subject, eesily 
cleared up. For the apostle’s doctrine on 
the subject of justification is briefly this, 
and evidently no other than this ; namely, 
that in order to a heathen’s first or condi- 
tional justification, by which he is admitted 
into the kingdom of Christ on earth, works 
of righteousness are not necessary, hot that 
after such admission, and in order to secure 
what may be called his second or final justi- 
fication, works of righteousness are neces- 
sary. The first justification is peculiar to 
those who are newly converted to Chris- 
tianity, and is conferred upon them, when 
they are received into the communion of 
the Church by baptism, whereby they are 
said to become heirs according to the nope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii. 7) ; and in order t/o 
which nothing more was required than a 
profession of repentance, and faith in Christ 
(Acts ii. 98). The second justification, by 
which sincere Christians become entitled to 
the actual possession of their heavenly in- 
heritance, is reserved unto the consumma- 
tion of all things, and is to be obtained by 
nothing less than a patient continuance in 
well-doing (Rom. ii. 7). On the ground of 
this interpretation, then, the apostle's rea- 
soning will appear uniform and consistent, 
not only with itself, but with the doctrine 
of the gospel and of the rest of the apostles. 
He tells us, indeed, on some occasions, that 
we are justified by faith only, without works 
of any kind ; and on others, that it is neces- 
sary to be fruitful in every good work (Rom. 
ii. 18 ; 2 Tbess. u 1 1 1 Coloss. i. 10 ; Tit. 
iiL 8) ; agreeing in this, with St. James, 
that, though faith alone is sufficient for our 
admittance into the community of Chris- 
tians, yet, that it is dead if alone (Ja.ii. 16) 
to all the purposes of future happiness. In 
the former case he speaks of the first justi- 
fication, by which we are received into the 
visible ohurch ; in the latter, of the second, 
by which we are accepted unto salvation ; 
and where is the inconsistency or obscurity 
in telling us, that, thwugh faith alone will 
secure us a place in the Church, yet good 
works are also nfoessary to gain us admit- 
tance into heaven. 

“ As, then, two kinds of justification are 
treated of by the apostle, so also are there 
two kinds of faith. 

“ The first is that avowal of their belief 
in Christ, whereby persons hitherto uncon- 


verted are admitted into the Church; th# 
second, that which bringeth forth in persona 
already members of the Church, those fruit# 
of righteousness in their lives, which alone 
can entitle them to salvation. The first i» 
hut a foundation without a superstructure ; 
the second is the first faith, built upon and 
improved into virtuous actions (2 Pet. i. 

5 — 8) ; or as St. James expresses it, ‘ by 
works made perfect.’ The first is, merely 
a profession with the month ; the second an 
active principle in the heart. The first , the - 
common faith of all Christians, good and 
bad ; being that which entitles them to 
that name, and the present privileges of it. 
The second , peculiar to good Christians;, 
and that which alone can entitle them to 
the character and future rewards of such. 
The first , therefore, that which a man may 
have and yet be a very wicked person, and 
in danger of perishing eternally, as was the 
case of Simon the sorcerer, who, though he 
believed, and in consequence of that waa 
baptised (Acts viii. 18), yet was pronounced 
to be in the * gall of bitterness, and in the 
bonds of iniquity* (Acts viii. 18) ; whereas 
the second n that by which we believe to 
the saving of the soul. Heh. x. 89.” pp. 
37—40. 

This is cash-divinity ; and as we 
have been calumniated through not in- 
dorsing worthless bills, offered because 
very many take them, we beg to ob- 
serve, that we have lived too long itt 
the world not to know that very many 
never did that which was right. This 
most excellent work ought, in our opi- 
nion, to be a standard ordination book, 
for it will prevent that demoralization 
of the people, which the theological 
ignorance alluded to among gaudy 
preachers, so tends to promote. 

■ ♦ - 

A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond , M.A. 

qf Trinity College , Cambridge , d*c. By 

the Rev. T. S. Griraahawe, M.A . tfc. 

8 uo. pp. 662. 

IN p. 57S is the following para- 
graph : 

“I asked him [Mr. Legh Richmond] 
how wa were to reconcile the increase of 
religion with the acknowledged growth of 
crime, as evinced in our courts of justice ? 
He answered, ‘ Both are true. Bad men 
are becoming worse, and good men better. 
Tlie first are ripen iug for judgment, the lat- 
ter for glory. The increase of wickedness is 
in this respect a proof of the increase of re- 
ligion. Tne devil is wroth, knowing that 
his time is short.” 

Here is a plain confession that John 
Wesley (the founder of this fanaticism) 
was most successfully counteracted by 
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the devil, who made two tinners for 
one saint ; and this is laid to the charge 
of Providence, that the majority of 
mankind might be more severely judg- 
ed. This atrocious though uninten- 
tional blasphemy is, upon reflection, 
horrible; for it amounts evidently to 
this, that the paternal and benevolent 
Father of us all consented to gratify 
John Wesley in his projects, by per- 
mitting the aevil to take two souls for 
every one saved by the said John. 

But an extraordinary matter in this 
subject remains yet to be settled. How 
coines it, that when the national edu- 
cation was established in Scotland, to 
the infinite improvement of the peo- 
ple, (and the Reports of the Prison So- 
ciety all likewise bear testimony to the 
same result,) that the devil did not be- 
come wroth here, as in the case of poor 
John Wesley’s project, and produce 
also two sinners for one saint. There 
can he no doubt of his willingness so 
to do. The fact is, that the whole 
system of Wesley is utterly irrational; 
that it is propagated by the very same 
arguments and pretensions, as that of 
Mahomet,* (viz. an especial mission of 
Providence) and tends to the very same 
results as those which the Korau has 
produced, it is a solemn truth ihat, 
the difference of moral character and 
certain doctrines excepted, the respec- 
tive lives of Mahomet with his angel, 
and Wesley with his Providence, are 
precisely of similar legendary construc- 
tion ; and, whatever civil and political 
evils Islamism has done for the Turks, 
Wesleyanism will do to ns. 

Nevertheless, if a subscription for a 
statue to Dr. Bbll was suggested in 
this country, what patronage would it 
find ? though, to use the fanatical lan- 
guage of this very book, it is evident 
that the devil has beat John Wesley, 
while Dr. Bell has come off con- 
queror. We are sorry to say that it is, 
in our opinion, a national disgrace, 
that this country, hitherto famed for 
good sense, should be so bubbled. But 
it seems to be an epidemic, that we 
should be at times periodically mad. 
Four years ago, as Mr. Moreau informs 
us, we ruined honest and opulent men 
by pecuniary lures, that they might 
take a part in bubbles, and ennch 
rogues. Now rational and honourable 
clergymen are to be insulted and abused 


* W« »• indebted to Dr. D’Oyly for this 
assimilation. 


because they are not, id Curing one 
leak, the means of making two others. 

To the private life and good inten- 
tions of Mr. Legh Richmond we bear 
willing testimony; but we should vio- 
late public duty, conscience, and prin- 
ciple, if we said more. The book is a 
mere echo of Wesley’s Diary, a jargon 
made out of scriptural phrases, of con- 
versations full of savoury sweetness 
. 225 ), and of what is called caut. 
ot one word or thought of reason 
and common sense is to be found. The 
matter simply consists of Mr. Legh 
Richmond’s preaching here and there, 
hugging dissenters, and vilifying his 
brother clergymen, and lauding reli- 
gious charlatanry. But, if history cor- 
rectly informs us that fanaticism is a 
civil and political evil, then do we be- 
lieve (and we have no personal feelings 
to bias us), that Mr. Legh Richmond 
has done much mischief, though with 
the best intentions. 

Historical Sketch of the late Catholic Asso- 
ciation of Ireland '. By Thos. Wysc, Jim. 

Esq. 8 vols. 8 vo. 

IT would have been some loss to 
the poetical world, if Milton had not 
epicized the devil, and given us the 
Pandsemonian debates and speeches. 
In like manner, the political public is 
obliged to Mr. Wyse for this account 
of the Catholic Association. The plot 
of the devil to deceive a woman (a 
thing which a coxcomb often effects, 
without any trouble whatever,) was in 
its cumbrous plan and agency a dis- 
grace to the judgment of the “ Arch- 
angel ruined;’* for a scarlet uniform 
would have been alone sufficient; but 
the Catholic Association had a far 
more difficult object ; and it would be 
unjust to deny it the merit of having 
been a conspiracy, which has given 
dignity and character to a humble strike 
for wages ; and turned out to be a mas- 
terly effort of human daemoniacism, 
superior to Milton’s war in heaven, 
and the fall of man, inasmuch as it 
was far better managed, and had in 
view an object equally wicked ; that of 
elevating the Pope, as the other did 
the Devil over God. We may be 
thought to speak only in sarcasm, but 
we arc serious. Popery cannot pro- 
duce civil and political good. It de- 
composes all the ingredients. If Chris- 
tianity be the tree of life. Popery is 
only the rotten fruit of it, which en- 
genders insects, and is unfit for food. 
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The mischief has been prevented in 
England by substituting wholesome 
Protestantism; in France by contempt. 
The former is the best method, because 
it does not destroy principle; and he 
who can rejoice in the downfall (if so 
it can be thought) of Protestant as- 
cendancy "merits the strong colloquial 
appellation applied to a rogue, but too 
unseemly for our use. This we regret, 
because, for the sake of emphasis, we 
would willingly apply it^to any man 
who can vindicate and support a sys- 
tem by which rags, beggary, fraud, 
cruelty, intolerance, and ignorance, 
are perpetuated ; and so they are in 
every country, where Catholicism is 
dominant. Protestantism is not a mere 
ecclesiastical creed ; it is a mighty po- 
litical good. 

Whether we have been at all severe 
in our opinions of the daemoniacism of 
the Catholic Association, let philan- 
thropists decide, bj the following ac- 
count of its intentions (under failure^, 
intentions which no Christian, scarcely 
a heathen, would harbour in his bo- 
som ; for the Jesuits themselves never 
meditated such miseries as the Asso- 
ciation intended for. unfortunate Ire-, 
land. This will appear by the details. 

(1) Obedience to tne Association was 
to be the paramount principle in the 
heart of every peasant in the country ; 
and the power of the Association to 
be absolute and universal, beyond the 
controul of law or force, j. 392. 

(2) The rebellion of 1798 was urged 
by several " Ministers of the Gospel' 9 
i. 400. 

(3) "Exclusive dealing” was sug- 
gests! by the non-intercourse resolu- 
tions of 1782, and, 

“ Had the measure been carried into ef- 
fect, neither the arms of the King, nor the 
anathemas of the Church, nor tne parch- 
ment of the Law, could have prevented in a 
few months the total disorganization of Irish 
society, and reduced the Minister to the 
alternative of a war of extermination, or a 
hurried and reluctant concession of Catho- 
lic claims.” i. 423. 

(4) All the banks were to have been 
simultaneously run upon, and the 
funded property of the Catholics to 
have been sold out. 

“ In Ireland the effects would have been 
tremendous. It would instantly hare limit- 
ed all discounts to such a degree, that half 
of the commercial establishments must sud- 
denly and inevitably hav ~ : stad. Most 
of toe Irish marcher* Amatively 


speaking, retailers, and dependent entirety 
on the English manufacturers for their sup- 
ply. The impossibility, in consequence of 
such a change as that just contemplated, of 
answering engagements would have become 
universal. Bankruptcies would of course 
multiply in evenr direction ; commerce 
would become perfectly stagnant ; the same 
stagnation would by degrees be communi- 
cated to agriculture, 'I'he peasants would 
starve ; the whole Country would fall into a 
state of absolute pauperism; every one 
would require charity, and there would be 
none, or nearly none to give it.*' L 43S. 

Now it is evident that there is a 
blunder, an Hibernicism in these pro- 
jects, namely, that the evils would 
have fallen more opon the numerous 
Catholics, than the few Protestants. 
Foolish, however, as the plans were, 
an attempt may be made to revive 
them, in order to effect a repeal of the 
Union, and the ultimate extirpation of 
Protestantism. 

The book before os says, that the 
Irish study the American rebellion, as 
the archetype of their own future inde- 
pendence. If the attempt be made, 
we presume that Government will 
emsh it in ovo t because nothing can 
be more easy than prevention of con- 
spiracy, illegal extortion, and drainage 
of the banks. Ireland furnishes two- 
thirds of the provisions of the Navy 
during war, and a hundred thousand 
soldiers and sailors annually. Savages 
the Irish may be; but savages have 
ofien grand and heroic sentiment. 
Cold hearts are not suited to such tem- 
peraments, no more than they are to 
sailors ; and there is in the very pea- 
santry a generosity of feeling and a 
promptitude of wit, which show that 
their Celticisms, both moral and intel- 
lectual, are not of a mean rank. Nearly 
all their bad habits proceed from a po- 
litical evil, viz. an excessive popula- 
tion, whose maintenance is thrown 
wholly upon the land, instead of com- 
merce and manufactures, which bring 
with, them peace and order. But to 
return. It would be intolerable for 
the poor of a parish to overpower the 
vestry, and vote the property of the 
wealthy inhabitants into their own 
pockets; but the Catholic Association 
is a pernicious precedent for popula- 
tion to bring up as numerical strength, 
and endeavour the overthrow of pro- 
perty ; and it suggests Machiavcdian 
methods of success. As to Ireland it- * 
self, its excessive population, and its bad 
mode of maintenance, will during «och 
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ft slate of things render it excessively 
troublesome to England ; and, if it be 
troublesome, it must be under con- 
troul. 


Choir- service Vindicated, A Sermon preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Ross , in the 
County of Hertford, in behalf of the Choir 
of that place, on Sunday, Sept. 13, 1829. 
Published for the benefit tf the Choir . By 
the Rev. T. D. Fos broke, M.A. F.A.S. 
fyc. &(c. 8tx>, pp. 16. Rivingtons, fyc. 

HIGH taste in luxury and the arts, 
and low taste in religion and reason, is 
the fashion of the present day, and a 
very bad one it is; for it aims at the 
destruction of every thing that is vene* 
rable and ancient, and threatens to 
convert us into a nation of Visionaries 
and Charlatans. Even the Bible can- 
not stand before the mania ; for a short 
time back, when a musical festival 
was held at Norwich for a charitable 
purpose, a pharisaic puritan preached 
against it, and injured the receipts. 
The Sermon before us notices this 
officious and illnatured interference, 
and proves that Choir service is strictly 
of scriptural origin and character. We 
cannot, however, be further diffuse, 
because we wish to lay before our 
readers the conclusion. 

“ In truth, the art of Music is of the 
highest rank in Scripture, in reason, and in 
nature. What, in fact, is Music, but vocal 
Sculpture, the conformation of sounds to a 
standard of beauty ? what is it but an eleva- 
tion of the character of sound from huma- 
nity to heroism ? Music unlocks the stores 
of memory, reminds us of impressions, 
which once were felt in rapture, and makes 
ua live again over hours of past happiness. 
It brings back the cloudless skies of hope ? 
It steep# in tears the sparkling eye of thought- 
'll merriment, and yet does not destrov its 
felicity. It teaches the mourner that there 
may be a joy in grief itself. Does not the 
very power of producing such wonderful 
effects, show that the production of fine 
sounds is a condescension of Providence, 
allowed to us for the benevolent purpose of 
eliciting part of the divine attributes ? may 
there not be vision in sounds, and colours in 
words ? are there not Sun- rise and Sun-set, 
golden clouds, blue skies, aod gay rainbows 
in the varied atmosphere of music ? are not 
lightnings, thunders, and all the mightiest 
impressions of the senses to be effected by 
sounds ? will not the trumpet alone of the 
Giant Archangel, he an Earthquake which 
will raise us out of our very graves ? and 
when we are in heaven itself, all exterior 
pleasure will consist in eye and ear, in vision 
and music? even upon, earth, Church- music 


Is the Epic poetry of devotion — as far as 
lies within our mortal means, we bring 
down from heaven the Hosannas of the 
Seraphs, who sing around the throne of 
God; and we set to the holy tunes the 
sublime ideas of the inspired prophets. Shall 
I mention him, who has shown us that this 
is possible— need I name Handel. 

“ There are those who solemnly believe 
that it becomes ignorance to be a learner 
not a teacher ; there are those, who do not 
like the wisdom of God to be fraternized 
with the folly of man ? who shudder at the 
blasphemy of making the Holy Scriptures 
cards and playing tables, for the pastime of 
conceit and captiousness — there are those, 
who mav consider it productive of debase- 
ment of character to apply low taste to 
sublime objects j to treat mountains as if 
they were mole-hills, and oceans as if they 
were pools ? 

“ Under such impressions, impressions 
which it is my duty and happiness to avow, 

I acknowledge not any religion which ia 
merely born of man — it has all the corrup- 
tions, all the Satanic adulterations of our 
fallen nature — I acknowledge not that to be 
religion which is not fruit of the tree of life 
— I think, that true religion resembles some 
holy inhabitant of the heaven of heavens, 
the glory and lustre of whoee figure we may 
see through a glass darkly — I would not 
have those pictures to be subjects of idola- 
try, but 1 would have all that belongs to re- 
ligion to he at least consistent and iii dia- 
meter. It was as impossible to disjoin 
piety from our ancient architecture, as awe 
from a thunder-storm. The very eye was 
compelled to kneel down and pray. Much 
respect is therefore due to the minister aod 
parishioners of this place, for the warm in- 
terest which they have taken in the dignity 
and decoration of their ancient church. To 
do so, was a point of conscience and delight 
with our forefathers ; aod ever let those 
who walk over their hallowed graves, re- 
member that the chorcli-yard is holy land, 
and the church a holy city — let them re- 
member that the love of ancient things de- 
notes staidness, and of innovation levity,* — 
let -them never sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land — let them not, with the dissa- 
tisfied children of Israel, cry out for new 
Gods— for ridiculous Gods in the form of 
brute animals — for divers and strange doc- 
trines. 

“ Whatever confers innocent enjoyment 
and fosters rational piety ; whatever unites 
pleasure with duty, assuredly merits pa- 
tronage. Shall we quench a fire, that in- 
flames devotion ? oh no ! it is the same 
holy fire as that which descended from 
heaven, and lit up the sacrifice upon the 
altar. Shall we Imitate the ruffian Icono- 
elast, who tore the meny-coloured glass 

* Hooker. 
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from the gorgeous window, broke to pieces 
the sacred monuments of the dead, and 
brought the owl to hoot, where pealing 
anthems had swelled the note of praise? 
Oh no ! these are not davs when devils can 
take the form of angels of light, and pretend 
to ascend the ladder of Jacob. Prevalent 
as is bad taste, and disgusting as is the low 
familiarity with which the Deity is treated, 
be it remembered, that never more than 
one half of the globe is in darkness, and that 
the Sun of knowledge never ceases to shine. 
Let us then be snch givers as God loves, 
be cheerful givers; and was not be such, 
your own Man or Ross ? we know, that 
offerings and oblations, for embellishment 
of divine worship, are in the language of 
Scripture alms-deeds that come up to heaven, 
as a memorial before God. We know that 
when the rich out of their abundance cast 
their gifts into the Treasury, so imperative 
was the duty deemed, that even a poor 
widow threw in two mites, her little all. 
Our Lord annexed a blessing to tbe action ; 
and such actions are, like the gifts of Abel, 
to which God gave testimony,— and as to 
the subject, Church-music and the practice 
of it, it canoot be separated from piety, 
until thanksgiving forms no part of divine 
worship. 

“ Tiut cannot, will not be, until we turn 
deadly pale, by the awful summons of the 
Last Day ; by all we see, by all we are, and 
by all we have becoming nothing. But 
while we live and move, and have our being, 
the clock wiU not stop,— it will continue to 
•trike tbe hoars of nomage and worship ; 
and we shall not be deaf, dumb, or blind. 
We shall praise thee, O God ! we shall ac- 
knowledge thee to be the Lord, the Father 
everlasting,— we shall glorify thee, we shall 
magnify thee, Alohim, Jehovah, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, — all creation 
• will have but one voice in proclaiming 
Power, and Honour, and Glory, and Might, 
and Majesty, and Dominioo, to the Lord 
God who omnipotent reigneth, and who will 
reign for ever and ever, infinite beyond 
place, and eternal beyond time, — Hallelujah 
—Amen/* 


The History of the Church of Christ , in- 
tended as a continuation of the Work of 
the Rev. Joseph Mitner , M.A. and the 
Very Rev . Isaac Mitner , D. D. F. R. S . 
By John Scott, M. A. Vicar of North 
Fenrily , 8{c. Vol. ii. Part ii. containing 
the History of the Swiss Reformation to the 
close of the Year 1527. 8ro, pp. 325— 
608. 

ECCLESIASTICAL Histories are 
what is called in vutgar language 
M Doctor's Shops.** They abound with 
wholesome medicines ana rank poisons, 
and should not be kept by any person 
who docs not know now to represent 


the respective consequences of use and 
abuse, Knowledge and error. 

To the theological qualifications of 
Mr. Scott, we have before borne ample 
testimony. The historical materials 
before us we shall not garble, because 
we have a long extract to make con- 
cerning the importance of learning' to 
an Ecclesiastic. But recently, at a Vi- 
sitation, a Sermon was preached in de- 

f )reciation of such importance, and fol- 
owed by a Charge ol the Archdeacon, 
affirming the converse of the proposi- 
tion. Tne preacher's diseased reason 
was only common to him with many 
others ; but the following extract will^ 
we trust, explode the strange notion, a 
notion artfully propagated to prevent 
ignorance being deemed an imperfec* 
tion in a minister. 

“ One thing with which we cannot fail 
to be struck in these heroes of the Refor- 
mation, is the high character which most 
of them poesessed for talent and learning. 
Their acquirements all told, with the most 
powerful effect, fur the great work which 
God had excited them to undertake. They 

S ve a weight to their character, and an au- 
ority to their decisions, which could not 
otherwise have been attained : they enabled 
them to bring the Scriptures to light, to 
render them, by translation, accessible to 
the people, and to restore the true interpre- 
tation of them ; to beat down their enemies 
hi argument, and to refnte them in their 
favourite appeal to antiquity ; in short, to 
recover the ancient frith of the Church of 
Christ, uncorrupted by novelties and extra- 
vagancies, whether their own or those of 
other teachers. Without their high literary 
attainments, humanly speaking, they could 
never have been qualified for the work which 
they performed. Let sound learning never 
be undervalued. Let it never be surmised 
that it is not conducive to tbe service of 
God. The pride of learning, and the abuse 1 
of learning, are fatal evils ; and without the 
possession of it, no donbt the man of de- 
voted piety, with merely the vernacular 
Scriptures in his hand, may be even emi- 
nently useful ; but there are higher and 
more extensive spheres of service, which he 
is clearly not qualified to occupy. Learn- 
ing, when employed not for ostentation, 
but for use, — not to set up human wisdom in 
opposition to divine revelation ; but humbly, 
patiently, and laboriously to trace out, to 
exhibit, to assert, and to defend the revealed 
truth of God, and to apply it to all the' 
varied purposes for which it was made 
known — is of the highest value. And let 
every younger student remember, that he 
knows not to what scene of service he is 
destined : let it be his humble aim, depend- 
ing upon and seeking the divine blessing, to 
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become aa well qualified aa possible for that 
station, be it what it may, to which it shall 
please God to call him.*’ P. 385. 

— ♦ 

Popular Lectures on Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. By William Carpenter, 8 vo. 
pp. 498. 

IN taking a philosophical view of 
religion, it will appear evident, that if 
man had not been a religious animal, 
he never coaid have been civilized> 
while at the same time his physiologi- 
cal conformation shows that he was 
never destined by Providence to be a 
devotee ; history adds that none of the 
arts of civilization which are essential 
to a state suited to practical Christi- 
anity, such as the use of iron, the 
plough, &c. were the inventions of 
Paul the Hermit, Bouthillier de la 
Rand, or any other devotee. We, 
therefore, in our own private opinion, 
do not attend to any interpretations of 
Scripture which are at variance with 
the laws and acts of Providence ; for it 
is abeord to oppose the word of God to 
his works. Indeed it is a most certain 
modedf furnishing infidelity with wea- 
pons of defence. We are positively as- 
sured by facts, that the useful arts nave 
induced more virtues, and thus more 
promoted the glory of God, and the 
good of man, than all the puritanisiu 
and austerities of devotees that ever 
existed ; and we are sure that Scripture 
sanctions this opiuion, for Christ did 
not appear in the world before it was 
in a state of civilization fitted to re- 
ceive his doctrines; and how was such 
a slate of civilization to be effected, ex- 
cept by those useful arts which devo- 
tees disdain? But while man has teeth 
and hands, was he intended to live by 
superstition? It is, however, now 
deemed a discovery, like that of the 
philosopher's stone, to multiply mere 
devotees; though had such been the 
intention of Providence, man would 
have had a different mode of subsist- 
ence ; and as he could not be an an- 
gel, might have been made to live 
like the animal called Sloth. This de- 
voteeism is in truth only a revival of 
ancient monachism. The system ha$ 
no where been practised with more 
success than in the papal dominions, 
and its civil and political consequences 
are there amply developed. Particu- 
lars are unnecessary. It is said, that 
in our own nation at the present (lay, 
Gent. Mao. October , J 829 . 

8 


our Saviour is made the patron God of 
crime, and that we must go to the thea- 
tre arid not to the church for any notice 
of morals.* We know it to be true, and 
we also know that the book before us 
does not devote a single paragraph to 
the admirable ethics of Christianity, or N 
its beautiful reason ; that it does not no- 
tice the architecture, only the bricks, 
stones, and cement. 

Mr. Carpenter's work is a good ele- 
mentary book for acquiring a general 
knowledge of the literary part of the 
Bible, and inducing study of it in that 
view. He writes with temper and 
judgment, and acquaints us with much 
that is valuable ; but still with a bias 
to a system which neglects morals, and 
fosters that latitudinarian spirit of in- 
terpretation which Mr. Bloomfield 
says (Recensio, Pref. vii.) is at variance 
“ with the sound principles of ortho* 
dox Protestantism, and with the letter 
and spirit of Scripture in general.’* We 
allude to the disrespect with which 
Mr. Carpenter treats Commentaries 
(see p. 137 seq.) Now no rule is bet- 
ter established than that old books are 
not to be understood, except by the 
aid of contemporary writings. How, 
for instance, is the word xa/uto* (Rotn. 
xiii. 3) to be comprehended except by 
means of profane contemporary au- 
thors. Bloomfield’s admirable “ Re* 
ccnsio” proves that an accurate know- 
ledge of the meaning of the words and 
phrases of the New Testament is not 
to be acquired by mere collation of 
parallel passages. 

» - 

A Christian Peace Offering; being an En- 
deavour to abate the Asperities of the Con- 
troversy between the Roman and E7iglish 
Catholic Churches. By the Honourable 
Arthur Philip Perceval, B. C. L. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Rector of 
East Horsley , and late Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Wmo. pp. 186 . 

WE know that many Clergy men, 
good and excellent men, betray in their 
ublications ignorance of the world. 

□ no instance, and we mean it in no 
disrespect, is this deficiency more pal- 
ble than in the hypothesis that union 
tween the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches would heal all discords, and 
overcome Unitarianism and Dissent* 

It is this hypothesis which the honour- 


* Methodism unmasked, p. 89. 
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able and reverend author streoooosly 
advocates. Such a coalition could be 
assignable to no other motive than in- 
terest, and would excite a ruinous dis- 
gust and coo tempt. The people would 
say, “ these parsons would turn atheists 
for the sake of their tithes.'* As to 
the Unitarians, Hume admits that there 
is nothing irrational in the doctrine of 
a Trinity, and all philosophers know 
that it is absurd to argue d priori con- 
cerning Deity. But this the Unita- 
rians do ; they allege te what is insus- 
ceptible of proof, and as they deny fu- 
ture punishments, the proper mode of 
overcoming them is to alarm the fears 
of mankind upon that particular point, 
aod it being impossible to extirpate re- 
ligion out of the human mind, it is the 
only mode by which success can be 
obtained. The Unitarian says, that 
the sools of the wicked are annihilated 
after death,* but matter only is sus- 
ceptible of decomposition, and who 
can predicate mortality, where there 
canuot be decomposition ? Philosophy 
may here be invoked with great suc- 
cess ; for, though the phrase of “ philo- 
sophy and vain deceit’’ is takeu out of 
the meaning intended by St. Paul, and 
applied to the most glorious and valu- 
able science by artful or foolish per- 
sons, yet there are those who maintain 
that philosophy means no more than a 
knowledge of the laws of Providence. 
Mr. Thomas Moore, the celebrated 
poet, says in the preface or notes to 
his Epicurean, that infinite punish- 
ments cannot be commensurate with 
finite offences; but, according to pre- 
eminent theologians, these infinite 
punishments imply disqualifications for 
any happiness whatever , and so that 
position comes to nothing, for punish- 
ment is positive, and disqualification is 
negative. It appears, therefore, to us 
that the best mode which the Clergy 
cat) possibly adopt is circulation of a 
cheap and correct compendium of the 
Bible, f to which they can refer as a 
standard. Mr. Todd has in one point 
recently done this in his 44 Faith and 
Justification,*’ and, to rational people, 
has set the question at rest for ever. 


* Wheeler, 
f We mean a concise elucidation of the 
whole Bible; like Servius on the jEneld, 
Steevens on Shakspeare, &c. ; stating the 
actual contemporary meaning of the authors. 
The text need not be added, so that it would 
only form a dictionary octavo. 


emancipating the Jems. [Oct* 

concerning any scriptural authority for 
disjunction of faith aod works. Divi- 
sions of opinioo may still exist; but 
under a standard they will decidedly 
denote ignorance. Let the Clergy also 
be the patrons and exemplars of mora- 
lity, philanthropy, utility, and science. 
Public good will then necessitate sup- 
port of them. 

A few Remarks on the Expediency and Jus- 
tice of Emancipating the Jews. By P. 

AxuchinL 8ro. pp. 8*. 

MIND in the present day is in the 
habit of getting inebriated ; for, clever 
and talented as is Mr. Anichini, we 
must consider the following passage in 
p. 43 as a tipsy effusion. 

*< The mildness of the new doctrines [of 
Christ] had begun to operate conversion 
even among the Jews at a rapid rate ; when 
Paul, assuming a dictatorial authority, de- 
stroyed at ooe blow that pillar of the Mo- 
saic and Christian law. Circumcision, which 
our Saviour had erected as the basis of our 
religion, which had been confirmed by the 
Third Council held at Jerusalem, and de- 
clared to be a law of the new religion. Nor 
was tlte abolition of circumcision the only 
infringement of the holy Magna Charta 
granted by our Saviour; as several other 
disciplines, and bye-laws, faithfully copied 
from the Mosaic law, and engrafted on the 
new religion, partook of the same fate. It 
was then that the Jews suddenly relapsed 
into their former distrust, and rapidly tra- 
velling from error to error, adopted the 
strange belief that our Saviour was not the 
real Messiah promised by God, because his 
works were destroyed, and his sets annulled 
by the hands of his servants, mortal like 
themselves.** pp. 43, 44. 

Physiologists know that circumci- 
sion in hot climates is a most essential 
preservative of health ; but in temperate 
and cold regions, is unnecessary.* — 
The extract does not require confuta- 
tion. The Romans and their Euro- 
pean successors would never have sub- 
mitted to circumcision ; and Chris- 
tianity would have la]>sed into a mere 
Jewish sect. Into the subject of the 
book we shall not enter. We kuow 
the fate of the Naturalization Bill, and 
prejudices are posts, against which 
cautious people do not like run their 
heads. 

— ♦— 

The German Pulpit ; being a Selection ef 
Sermons by the most eminent modem Di- 

* See £lliotson's Bluinembach. 
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vines of Germany . Translated by the Rev . 

Richard Baker, M.A. of Merton College , 

Chford, and Chaplain to the British resi- 
dents at Hamburgh . 8tx>. pp. 4 1 9. 

The Sermons here translated are such 
as suit educated and rational people. 
They illustrate that best inducement 
to the love of God, the unutterable 
wisdom and benevolence of the Al- 
mighty. They paint in all the beau- 
tiful colouring of poetry and sentiment 
the wisdom and happiness of philoso- 
phical piety. We select a fine passage 
(one only among very many) from the 
1 8th Sermon on the “Memory of our 
departed Friends s” 

“ In the ocean of life, my brethren, are 
frequent agitations and storms. The pas- 
sage is to no one always easy and gentle, 
always safe and free from peril. 4 Man that 
is born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.' Alas ! how often are we ail pain- 
fully sensible of this ! whence do we derive 
strength and courage for the conflict ? Thou 
must seek them from on high, in the land 
of celestial glory. The angels of peace 
come from above to refresh thee. Gill them 
down to thee with a heartfelt remembrance 
of thy glorified friends. Think of the diffi- 
culties which once obstructed their course. 
How soon were they ended, and the haven 
of rest disclosed to them. Beautiful fields 
of light spread themselves before their bliss- 
ful view, on emerging beyond the dark la- 
byrinth of life. When earth's gloomy gates 
closed upon them, the doors of heaven were 
opened to them. 4 Up, weary wanderer,' 
they cry to thee from above, * up, be of 
good cheer.' It is worth the trouble to 
strive for heaven, to suffer for heaven. A 
Father’s eye numbers all tears, and those 
which thou weepest with irreproachable 
heart, thou wilt find again as uufsdiog pearls 
in the wreath of victory, jvhich is kept for 
every honest combatant. Thv soul now 
soon becomes calm in God, tnou bearest 
afflictions more resignedly, and angels of 
comfort in thy sainted dead, beckon to thee 
from their distant eminence, when thou re- 
memberest their earthly trials. But they 
must also prove angels of strength to thee, 
must serve as models, and summon and in- 
vigorate thee for the arduous contest. Yes, 
whoever knows but one dear being in hea- 
ven, whom he once called his own on earth, 
true love fills him with a longing desire not 
to be eradicated. His most fervent wish, 
and the aim of his life and conduct, is once 
again to be with them at all times, to find 
them again, and to possess them for ever." 

P. 361. 

Thus it is that religion is made a 
comforter, and Church oratory not 
shunned, because reprimand only is to 
be found, which is greeted as a pleasure, 


because it woos amiable feelings ; and, 
if it says any thing harsh, does it affec- 
tionately, parentally, and rationally.* 
In England there is a perpetual dissa- 
tisfaction with the laws of Reason and 
Providence exhibited in the pulpit. It 
struggles to make men what they 
never can be made, and this through 
acting upon an absurdity, namely, 
“that we become acceptable to the 
God of Nature, in tearing ourselves 
from the social duties, arid devoting 
ourselves to the sterile contemplation 
of mystic dogmas that have no moral 
object.’* So says Madame S tael, and 
philosophers know that mysticism and 
puritanism never promoted the virtue, 
the wisdom, or the happiness of man, 
—this is to be done only by reason, 
morals, benevolence, and piety, which 
do not interpret the Bible at the cost 
of the laws of Provideuce. 

- ♦ 

The History of the Huguenots during the 

Sixteenth Century . By W. S. Browning, 

Esq. 2 vols. 8uo. 

AS long as religion has purely a re- 
lation to morals, philanthropy, and a 
future state, it is a system which ex- 
emplifies real Christianity; but whfen 
it is mixed up with particular interests, 
its genuine character is contaminated 
with worldliness— it is too often a base 
metal gilded. They who neitner have 
or can have an interest connected with 
it, speak sincerely as they think ; and, 
because the aggregate of opinions is 
exhibited in parties, the political agi- 
tator, who never neglects numerical 
strength, supports such parties. They 
who have interests to advocate, natu- 
rally are alarmed ; and to counteract 
such parties, recommend measures 
which are tyrannical ; and all tyranny 
is insult, and felt as such. Persecu- 
tion, therefore, commences on one 
side, and retaliation on the other. 
Each party succeeds or fails, as their 
secular power preponderates; for though 
it be generally true, that persecution 
favours the oppressed cause, it is a po- 
sition only just where the contending 
parties are nearly equal in strength. 
For instance, Mary would have most 
certainly re-established Popery, if it 
had pleased Providence to have pro- 
tracted her days ; but, as our author 
has very truly observed, the result, 
through her early decease, only was 
4ucb an impression upon the public 
mind, of sanguinary cruelty, »*• ■ ,l * a 
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English have detested Popery ever 
since. Upon that subject we solemnly 
declare that we are not influenced by 
mere doctrinal differences, but by phi- 
losophical motives and political conse- 
quences. Popery is an imperium in 
imperio , an obstruction to Government, 
a monopoly hostile to liberty, reason, 
and knowledge, a feudal anomaly in 
modern society, a folly which draws a 
smile from a philosopher, and a groan 
from a patriot. It is a misletoe upon 
the oak of religion ; a parasitic glutton- 
ous intruder, which eats out the vitals 
of the noble tree. 

Our author, knowing the sheep’s 
clothing in which this wolf now ap- 
pears, has, he says, written this work 
for the express purpose of denuding 
the disguised beast of prey. He has 
given us, in an excellent manner, the 
horrid narrative of thfe persecution of 
the poor Protestants denominated Hu- 

g uenots.* Taking the subject in an 
istorical view, it appears tliat various 

I iolitical factions and personal jea- 
ousies were at the time in fall action, 
and menaced the supremacy of the 
Throne. The Huguenots were sup- 
ported or oppressed by the respective 
parties, as best suited their private 
views; the Crown having this secret 
motive, that Popery was more favour- 
able to arbitrary than free government; 
for, in reality, Protestantism does and 
must depend upon liberty and tolera- 
tion. The Reformation of Luther ge- 
nerated an enthusiasm which enabled 
Maurice and some petty princes of 
Germany to give a warlike character 
and energetic action to their subjects. 
This promised advantages. It em- 
boldened them to beard their political 
superiors, and assume a consequence, 
which, under Popery, they could ne- 
ver have acquired. Wherever, too, a 
means of gaining new power is exhi- 
bited to tne people, they will patro- 
nize it if they can, aud nothing but 
military power, or corrupting effemi- 
nacy, will prevent their availing them- 
selves of the opportunity. Civil wars 
thence arising, are called wars of opi- 
nion, but such a term is neither pre- 
cise or profound. Opinion is only the 
drum or the trumpet, which assembles 

* There are various etymologies of this 
word. The most probable is Eignots , the 
name of a party at Geneva. The term is 
derived from the German, and signifies a 
sworn confederate, i. 93. 


and stimulates the combatants, — the 
real object is power or privilege, and 
religion is sometimes the mask of 
treason, often of sedition, arid always 
of unpassive Obedience. The polity 
of the Papal See was that which has 
never been equalled, and never will 
be surpassed. It was Rome pre-emi- 
nent in political, as it was before in 
military, science. The empire of the 
fox superseded that of the eagle ; and 
the utmost exertions of science has not 
extirpated it, and will never do so, but 
by means of infidelity or fanaticism. 
That Voltaire and his coadjutors have 
utterly demolished the political influ- 
ence of Popery in France, is beyond 
doubt ; but that they have not injured 
the fanatical Protestants of England is 
equally clear ; and of two evils, we 
Certainly have the least; for property 
in England, and amelioration of condi- 
tion, is so intimately connected with 
civil quiet, that the children of this 
world and the children of light now 
form one and the same class of persons. 

The following extracts will tend to 
illustrate our preceding remarks, as to 
the manner in which religious socie- 
ties are incorporated with the parties 
of political malcontents, and foment 
civil war 9 : 

“ The Government bad declared in favour 
of the Romish Clergy, and had shown a re- 
solution to support the Catholic religion in 
every possible way; in consequence every 
one who was dissatisfied with the roiifistry, 
felt induced to join the ntoks of its declared 
adversaries.” i. 45. 

When tyranny suffers crime to go 
unpunished, and makes no attempt to 
prevent its recurrence, it almost inva- 
riably drives the people into a conspi- 
racy, which gives them a hope of over- 
turning what would otherwise over- 
whelm them. The French Protestants 
were at that time reduced to that ex- 
tremity. i. 67. 

“ It may be owing to the mild character 
of the King of Navarre, that the confer- 
ences at Venddme produced no effect ; he 
felt an aversion to creating a civil war, and 
was besides of so undecided a character, 
that by a hope of regaining his wife’s es- 
tates, he could at any time be diverted from 
his main object. His brother the Prince of 
Condd was a different kind of man ; ambi- 
tious, restless, and enterprising; detesting 
the Guises, and being allied to Montmo- 
rency and the Chatillons, he assumed an 
important rank in the discontented party, 
which was now swelled by all the Protest- 
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•at®, and anch Catholic® as joined in the 
hatred of the Lorraine princes.” i. 69. 

** Such a connection naturally excited the 
saipicions of Catherine, who deemed it ne- 
cessary to encourage the Calvinists, a® a 
counterpoise. She showed herself friendly 
to the Protestant leaders, in order that they 
might be disposed to second her in case of 
need.” i. 96. 

These extracts are sufficient to show 
what convenient tools are religious 
parties for political agitators to work 
with. 

.What in England is most connected 
with the Huguenot history is the hor- 
rid “ Bartholomew Massacre.* 9 Dr. 
Lingard makes it an (t unpremeditated 
ebullition of popular fury,” an ab- 
surdity which nobody accredits. Our 
author in a most able and satisfactory 
manner shows that it was a grand coup 
(like the slaughter of the Danes in 
Anglo-Saxon history), by which the 
Protestants would be either extirpated, 
intimidated into submission, or inca- 
pacitated for future effectual resistance. 
The details of this butchery are given 
by our author in horrid perfection ; and 
a most salutary admonition it is to 
Protestants, for Papists (according to 
history) are only restrained from perse- 
cution and even blood by having their 
teeth and claws drawn. 

Among other concessions, it has 
been demanded of the State that they 
should naturalize that “ inoffensive and 
harmless” society the Jesuits. This is 
an age when people shut their eyes 
and open their ears; believe every 
thing, and see nothing. Our author 
speaks thus upon the subject : 

c< The declaration published by them 
[the Jesuits] in answer to the decree for 
their banishment, contain® an observation 
which completely prove® the danger and 
confhsiou which must attend their esta- 
blishment in any country where the people' 
have made the least advances in civilization. 
After arguing upon the Bull of Sixtus V. 
which deprived the King of his right to the 
Crown, and declaring that the Court had 
usurped the authority of the Church in stig- 
matising as impious and heretical, the 
maxims which Cnatel had imbibed, the Fa- 
thers added, < that lay-judges condemning 
ecclesiastics, and particularly religieux, the 
immediate subjects of the Pope, were ex- 
communicated. As the society can increase 
its numbers without any controul from the 
Government, the influence of such a body 
refusing submission to the civil magistrate, 
necessarily endangers the existence of the 
Government itself," ii. 368. 


This work is excellently digested, 
and most instructive to those who 
wish to learn the political effects of 
religious parties. 

- ♦ 

A Britf Explanatory Statement of the Prin- 
ciple and Application of a Plan for pre- 
venting Ships foundering at Sea , and 
thereby rendering every Ship a Life Ship. 
By Ralph Watson. 8no. pp. 70. 

SOMETIME about the year 180J 
or 4, the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke an- 
nounced in the Courier and other 
newspapers, a plan for saving lives un- 
der shipwreck, which consisted in ren- 
dering the vessel inevitably buoyant. 
Mr. F. had the honour of au inter- 
view, by desire, with Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, then Secretary of the Admiralty, 
on the subject ; ana upon the matter 
being laid by him before the Board, 
the answer was neither damnatory nor 
approving. TJie plan chiefly consisted 
in a power of extricating the decks, by 
means of fastening them with move- 
able pins, cutting away the rigging, 
and filling the vacuities between the 
beams with water- proof boxes, to 
which were to be added empty barrels, 
and whatever might aid the buoyancy. 
Upon this principle a model was made, 
exhibited to Mr. F.’s friends, and for- 
warded to London, to a gentleman in- 
timately acquainted with naval archi- 
tecture, but who never pursued the 
subject, nor returned the model. It 
was not in the way of Mr. Fosbroke’s 
pursuits ; he had merely started the 
idea, from a persuasion which he re- 
tains to this day •, that there exists no 
physical necessity whatever for a ves- 
sel sinking at sea, under usual cargoes, 
unless indeed it be purposely loaded 
with coals, stones, iron, or hard sub- 
stances, exceeding the buoyancy of its 
dimensions ; against which conse- 
quences there may be precautions. 

The reason, as stated to Mr. F. pri- 
vately, by naval officers of rank, why 
any plan of the kind is discouraged, 
was, that if cork jackets or life-pre- 
servers were usual on ship- board, the 
men would be always deserting j nor, 
if disregard of wreck was introduced, 
would they take pains to preserve his 
Majesty’s ships: the fear of death ope- 
rating in favour of the service, in the 
two respects mentioned. 


* We have our information from Mr. F. 
himself. 
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Be the validity of these arguments 
what they may, the philosophic posi- 
tion remains the tame, viz. that ships 
may be made incapable of submersion 
without destroying useful purposes ; 
and Mr. Watson, in this elaborate and 
experimental pamphlet (see p. 452 of 
this volume, part i.) proves the fact. 
He shows in pp. 28, 29, that the super 
specific gravity or submerging excess 
of weight, which occasions an eighty- 
gun ship to sink through a leak, 
amounts only to 237 tons, 1 1 cwt. 
3 qrs. and 6 lbs. whereas by means of 
safety tubes containing 10,000 cubic 
feet of atmospheric air, hermetically 
sealed, and placed between the beams 
of the deck (as in Fosbroke’s plan), 
also between the timbers and the shelf- 
pieces, an additional buoyancy is 
created of 289 tons, 1 cwt. and 1 lb. ; 
so that the ship will not sink, though 
she would be water-logged, and tne 
men be in danger, under a heavy sea, 
of being washed off.* The first ob- 
jection is met by Mr. Waison in the 
following satisfactory manner. 

The Guardian frigate was wrecked 
23 Dec. 1789, and remained water- 
logged on the ocean fifty-nine days; 
and during that period traversed twelve 
hundred miles of sea. Mr. Watson, 
therefore, states, that if a ship be wa- 
ter-logged, it does not therefore fol- 
low that she becomes unmanageable. 
Other objections he inlets thus : 

“ A ship when springing a severe leak at 
sea, and the danger of foundering being ap- 
prehended by the crew, their first step is to 
run for port, which frequently not being 
able to accomplish, the vessel is driven ou 
shore and wrecked ; whereas in a ship fitted 
with safety tubes, the crew being convinced 
that, under any circumstances, she could 
not founder, would boldly keep out at sea, 
and thereby weather the gale in perfect 
safety. 

** For the saving of life and property in 
the event of absolute wreck, the safety tubes 
would be of infinite value, for even w ere the 
ship torn to pieces, this very dismember- 
ment would not only let loose a life-buoy 
for every man on hoard, but such portions 
of the snip as still hung together would be 
the safest and most buoyant rafts that could 
be constructed for saving the property. 
Again, were she wrecked without being torn 
to pieces, she could (a measure not to be 
contemplated in a ship without the safety 

• This Mr. F. proposed to prevent by 
nettings, applied as boarding nettings now 
are. 


tubes) be easily floated into deep water, and 
thereby carried into port, to the preservation 
of the ship and cargo. 

“ In the event of fire also, a ship might 
be hauled close to the wind under a heavy 
press of sail, and her lee ports and scuttles 
opened purposely to admit her to fill, and 
thus overcome the flames ; for when confi- 
dence shall he felt, that beyond a certain 
point the ship could not sink, the sinking 
her to that point would be boldly under- 
taken, and thus every danger averted." pp. 
43 , 44 . 

As to the possibility of starvation by 
water-logging, that is only a chance, 
compared with drowning — a certainly. 

As to the same idea having occurred 
to two gentlemen, strangers to each 
other, we only mention actual facts, 
and think the coincidence favourable 
to the position. Mr. Watson has ela- 
borated the plan in a most satisfactory 
manner. With Mr. Fosbroke it was 
merely a toy of amusement. 

The Annuals. 

Forget Me Not , for 1 830 . By F. Shoberl. 

Ackermaun. 

Ackermann*s Juvenile Forget Me Not , for 
1830 . By F. Shoberl. 

THE Annuals for the ensuing year 
have already made their appearance;- 
and the “ Forget Me Not,” the origi- 
nal parent of all these beautiful pe- 
riodicals, as usual takes the lead in 
priority of publication. Among a host 
of others that arose in imitation wm 
the “Juvenile Forget Me Not,” by 
Mrs. Hall, from which this year has 
originated the above Annual, entitled 
“ Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me 
Not,” under the superintendance of 
the same talented editor as the original 
publication above classified. 

It would be an invidious and per-, 
haps ungracious task to particularize 
i he respective merits of ail these An- 
nual Publications. They all deserve, 
and we are happy to say, the majority 
of them receive, the most extensive 
patronage. The circulation of some of 
these Annuals is from ten to twenty 
thousand in the home market alone, 
to say nothing of the translations which 
circulate in almost every country of 
the ofd and new world j for such is the 
superiority of these exquisite specimens 
of English manufactuie, that their 
French and German competitors, who 
first took the field, have been utterly 
feeaten out of it. They constitute, ia^ 
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deed, one of the most characteristic, as 
well as beautiful illustrations, of the 
ingenuity, intelligence, and enterprise, 
of our countrymen, and may be said to 
have created a new sera in the annals 
of the fine arts. Engraving on steel, 
w}iich is comparatively of recent adop- 
tion, has materially contributed to the 
.diffusion of these beautiful specimens 
of genius and art. For the multipli- 
cation of copies it is superior to every 
other plan which has been adopted. 
Wood engravings are generally too 
coarse and imperfect, to pourtray na- 
tural objects with sufficient fineness 
and delicacy ; lithography is too apt 
to fail in its intended effect; and copper 
could, at the utmost, produce no more 
than a thousand good impressions; 
while the engraver on steel can strike 
off at least ten thousand. The conse- 
uencesof this new method have been 
iffused with a suddenness of effect 
exceeding, perhaps, those of any other 
discovery. This has given an impulse 
to and a taste for the fine arts, which 
neither the Royal Academy nor Boy- 
dell's celebrated Shakspeare Gallery 
was capable of imparting. Paintings 
and engraviAgs were formerly mere 
expensive articles of luxury, to be 
obtaiued only by the nobles and the 
wealthy of the land. But the rea- 
sonableness of the price, to which 
steel engraving has reduced the finest 
specimens of art, secures a sale of al- 
most indefinite extent. Indeed, not 
one of the Annuals, but for this art of 
engraving on steel, could be published, 
except at such a price as would place 
it beyond the reach of any but the 
most opulent classes. The volume 
now sold for 12s. could not be sold for 
three or four times the amount. At 
the same tin>e, these Annuals give re- 
gular employment, in one year alone, 
to more artists than were occupied 
during several years in printing and en- 
graving BoydeU’s Shakspeare Gallery ; 
so that here is at once a regular and 
permanent employment for nearly all 
our eminent artists, and a diffusion 
of the finest specimens of art al- 
most beyond the power of calculation. 
This is a patronage, before which the 
patronage of royalty or of academies, 
however munificent, sinks into insig- 
nificance. The artists and publishers 
have now an instrument of power in 
their hands, which, by judicious ap- 
plication, may give a taste and relish 
for the tiigher excellencies of the art. 
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Of the new and splendid species of 
English literature which has been so 
highly promoted by the art of steel 
engraving, Mr. Ackermann may be 
truly styled the founder and original 
parent. His enterprising spirit first 
imparted a relish to the public taste, 
which, at least for some time to come, 
is not likely to subside. 

With respect to the present “ For- 
get Me Not/' the embellishments and 
literary compositions are all of the 
same excellent standard as heretofore, 
the majority of them being by the same 
individuals. It is almost an invidious 
task to particularize ; but the engrav- 
ings with which we feel the most 
pleased are, — the “ Place Jeanne 
cl’ Arc, at Rouen,” designed by Prout, 
and engraved by Le Keux ; ** Green- 
wich Hospital, by Owen, and Wal- 
lis ; •• the Orphan Family,** by Chis- 
holme, and Davenport; “ Undine,” 
by Warren, and Retzsch; “ the Im- 
provisatorice,” by Bone, and Romney; 
the “ Death of the Dove,” by Steward- 
son, and Finden. 

There are many prose compositions 
of considerable interest, but all too 
long for extract. Among the poems 
introduced is one which was the first 
attempt of the late Lord Byron that 
is known to be extant. “ We consi- 
der this piece (says the Editor) as be- 
ing the more curious, inasmuch as it 
displays no dawning of that genius 
which soon afterwards burst forth with 
overpowering splendour. It was in- 
spired by the tender passion, and ap- 
pears in the shape of verses addressed 
to the object of his earliest, and per- 
haps bis only real attachment, the 
* Mary’ whom he has celebrated in 
many of his poems/* These lines 
were written about a year before this 
lady's marriage, and when Lord Byron 
left Annesley: 

To my dear Mary Anne. 

By Lord Byron. 

Adieu to sweet Msry for ever ! 

From her I must quickly depart. 

Tho’ the fates us from each other sever. 
Still her image will dwell in my heart. 

The flame that within my breast burns 
Is unlike what in lovers’ hearts glows ; 
The love which for Mary I feel, 

Is far purer than Cupid bestows. 

I wish not your peace to disturb, — 

T wish not your joys to molest, — 
Mistake not my passion for love, 

Tls your friendship alone I request. 
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Not tep thousand lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains, 

It will ever within my heart dwell, 

While the warm blood flows thro* my 
veins. 

May the Ruler of Heaven look down, 

And my Mary from evil defend ! 

May she ne'er know adversity’s frown. 

May her happiness ne'er have an end. 

Once more, my sweet Maiy» adieu 1 
Farewell 1 I with anguish repeat — 

For ever I’ll think upon you, * 

While this heart in my bosom shall beat. 

The “Juvenile Forget Me Not/' is 
intended for the more youthful portion 
of the community ; its price being only 
two-thirds of its predecessor. In the 
words of the Editor, “ it is presumed 
that, originating with the same pub- 
lisher, and placed under the same lite- 
rary superintendance as the work after 
which it is named ; it needs no stronger 
recommendation than what it derives 
from these circumstances, to parents, 
to guardians, and to the friends of 
youth of both sexes, who wish to put 
into the hands of the latter ah elegant 
miscellany, adapted to their age and 
capacity, and containing nothing but 
wnat is conducive to moral improve- 
ment, combined with pleasing instruc- 
tion and innocent amusement.” 

Among the engravings (nine in 
number), “the Prophet,” “the School- 
mistress,” “ the Lacemaker,” and “ the 
Fisherman's Family,” are the most 
pleasing : they are tastefully designed, 
and beautifully executed. 

From the numerous pleasing compo- 
sitions both in prose and verse, we ex- 
tract the following : 

Reflection in Autumn. 

By the late Rev. W. Gillespie. 

Now .thick the yellow leaves are strew'd, 
And stain the meadow’s lively green ; 
While sad I roam through this lone wood, 
And muse on the departing scene. 

In hazel copse, or birchen bower, 

Can scarce the blackbird hide her wing ; 
While fall the leavea in eddying shower, 
Like hawthorn blossom in the spring. 

Thus generations, like the leaves, 

Are nipt by age's chilling breeze ; 

And earth, the common grave, receives 
The sad remains of men and trees. 

There all the forms of being meet ; 

And, when the world is wrapt in snow, 
Say, is not this the winding-sheet 
Which folds the dead that sleep below ? 


[Oct. 

Ye forms of life ! return'd to earth. 

Soon death dissolves your transient frame. 
But boasts the soul a nobler birth, 

And soars to heaven — from whence is 
came. 

Frimdtkifft Offering, fir 1830. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

NEXT to the “ Forget Me Not,” 
in age and order of publication, is this 
elegant Christmas present. It is no 
way inferior in decoration or talent to 
its predecessors; and worthily fills its 
high place among the gay family of 
Annuals. Its embellishments are the 
same in number, and consist of por- 
traits, views, and historic and domes- 
tic incidents. The frontispiece is an 
exquisite engraving by T. A. Dean, of 
Sweet Lyra, with locks of youth, and 
sacred instrument of song, from a paint- 
ing by J. Wood. The countenance is 
expressively alive to the “ concord of 
sweet sounds,” which her delicate fin- 
gers elicit from the graceful instru- 
ment. The able pencil of J. M. W. 
Turner has furnished a very awful 
view ne&r Mount Vesuvius, with the 
hay and the buildings on the beach. 
“ Echo,” by G. A maid, A.R.A. is ? 
pretty picture ; and so is the view of 
Spoleto, the town attacked by Hanni- 
bal immediately after the defeat of the 
Romans at Thrasimenus, taken by 
Capt. Melville Grindlay. Wilkie has 
contributed one subject, “ Reading the 
News,” but it is not very striking; and 
Leslie, the Scottish pictorial historian, 
has one pensive story illustrative of 
some lines on the sorrows of Queen 
Catharine of Arragon. “ Early Sor- 
row” represents a little boy wondering 
with fear and anxiety at the death of 
his favourite bird. It is from Westall’s 
pencil, and has much truth and force. 
The next picture represents “ Mary 
Queen of Scots presenting her son to 
the Commissioners of the Scottish 
Church.” It is by J. Stephanoff, who 
has been more successful in his deli- 
neations of the serious heads of the 
Kirk, than in the beauty of the gay 
and criminal Queen. Kidd who has 
acquired much reputation as a hu- 
mourist, will not gain any thing by 
“ the Masquerade and Stothard does 
not increase his reputation by the 
“ Spae wife." 

Besides the tale of II Vesuviano, 
there are several others deserving of 
equal praise; the authors of which are 
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all well known to the public, we shall 
only mention their names and the ti- 
tles of their pieces. William Kennedy 
has the “Outline of a Life;” and 
“Thirty Years;” “ the Voyage out,” 
by Mrs. Bowdich ; and “ the Cobbler 
over the way,” by Miss Milford. 

The names of the contributors in 
the poetical department are amongst 
the brightest and the best ; and talent 
and beauty of sentiment are often con- 
spicuous. 

The Winter's Wreath for 1830. Whittaker. 

WE have already noticed with due 
commendation the embellishments of 
this beautiful volume, see p. 25 6. — 
Turning to the literary contents, we 
find a homely little tale by the author 
of “ Recollections of the Peninsula,” 
of “Blind Howard and his Grand- 
children and a village story by Miss 
Mitford, about “two Sisters.” The 
poetical pieces are very numerous; 
some are of a superior description, but 
the majority are but mediocre. We 
extract the following lines by a name 
dear to literature, and the gentleman 
to whom this agreeable little volume 
is dedicated. 

Parting, by W. Roscoe, Esq. 

How painful the hour that compels us to 
part [the heart ! 

With the friends that we cherish, as gems of 
But ah, more severe when that parting is told 
With a voice unimpassion’d, an aspect that’s 
cold; 

When the sigh meets no sigh from an an- 
swering breast, [to be prest ; 

When the hand pressing warm vainly sues 
For then *tis not absence alone we deplore, 
But friendship decay’d and affection no more. 
From the friends that we love when we wan- 
der alone, [unknown. 

Our thoughts unexprest, and our feelings 
Whilst hope strives in vain through futu- 
rity’s gloom, [come ; 

To descry one bright moment in seasons to 
Yet then, if a sigh be but heav’d from the 
.. . brent, [prest. 

If the hand pressing warm in requital be 
Some soft recollections will still be in store, 
Though in parting we feel we may never 
meet more. 

The Amulet, for 1830. By S. C. Hall. 

Westley. 

IN the graphic department of this 

J rear’s Amulet, there is much excel- 
ence. The frontispiece is Pickers- 
gill's “ Minstrel of Chamouni,” an in* 
Gent. Mao. October, 1829 . 
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teresting picture noticed in our review 
of the Academy’s Exhibition 1828 . — 
It is engraved by John H. Robinson. 
The accompanying lines, pleasing and 
mild, are from the pen of Mrs. Pickers- 
g'rll. — -The next in order 19 one of Mar- 
tin’s sublimely grand dispositions of 
gloom and light, masses of architec- 
ture, and crowds of figures : the sub- 
ject “ the Crucifixionable of Derbyshire. 

Catherine Charlton, dau. of Wm. Chinner, esq., 
of the FoxhHls, near Wolverhampton. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, W. C. Selby, 
esq.. Town-house, Ightham, Kent, aged 89, Mrs. 
Ann Wood. 

At Edinburgh, James Thomas Murray, esq., 
writer to the 8ignet 

At Elstead, Surrey, aged 83, Anne, widow of 
the late Geo. Juitt, esq. 

At the Oaks, Rock Ferry, Elizabeth, widow of 
Richard Addison, esq., of Liverpool. 

In Dublin, aged 26, Selina, wife of Robert 
Howell, esq., and dan. of Capt C. C. Dent, ILN. 

At Brussels, Conway, second son of CoL Horatio 
"Walpole, late of H.M. 39th Regt. 

Jan. 23. At Ramsgate, aged 77, Grace Callan- 
der, relict of Adm. Sir Murray Maxwell, K.C.B. 

At Cheltenham, Tbos. Kite, esq., late assistant* 
receiver of taxes for Hereford ana South Wales, 
and for many years previously surveyor of taxes 
for the county of Dorset. 

At Argyle-cottage, Copeland-road, Go van, near 
Glasgow, Alex. M’Kinlay, esq., for many years 
manager of the Shotts Iron Works, Goran. 

At tne Albion Hotel, Plymouth, aged 25, Fran. 
Lloyd, esq., of Bathurst, River Gambia. The 
deceased was the son of the late Capt. Edward 
Lloyd, who went out to Africa with the late 
Mungo Park, and was one of the first English 
settlers at Bathurst. 

Aged 46, Francis Jackson, esq., late Provost- 
Marshal-General of the Island of Grenada, third 
son of Joseph Jackson, esq., of Orpington. Kent. 

At Durham, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Thomas Marston, esq.. South Bailey, aged 84, 
Mrs. Lake, dan. of the late Crosier Surtees, esq., 
of Redworib-house. 

At Selahy-park, Durham, the residence of his 
uncle, William Maude, esq., aged 19, Edward 
Egremont only son of tne Rev. Edwd. Egremont, 
of Wroxeter, Salop. 

At 8, Royal-crescent, Edinburgh, Wm. Flem- 
ing. esq., late banker, Edinburgh. 

C. W. Hardy, esq., M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of the Grammar-school, 
Tbetford, Norfolk. 

At Wyfold-court, Oxon, George David Donkin, 
esq., the only son of the late Gem Sir Rufaine 
Shawe Donkin, K.C.B. 

In Lndlow, aged 65, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
John Rocks, of Clungunford- house, Salop. 


At bis residenoe, Paynton-ter., East India- 
road, London, aged 69, Capt. Adam Yule. 

Jan. 24. At Marlyns-house, near Guildford, 
Surrey, aged 51, John Owen Hart, esq. 

At whitehill, Chester-le-Street, aged 83, John 
Cookson, esq., Deputy-Lieut. and J.P. for the 
county of Durham. He was the head of one* of 
the oldest and most respectable families connected 
with the commerce or Newcastle. Mr. Cookson 
was the eldest son of the late Isaac Cookson, esq., 
sen. proprietor ofsome of the most extensive bottle- 
works, glass-works, alkali- works, andiron-work*, 
on the banks of the Tyne. At his fkther’s death, 
the late Isaac Cookson, esq. jun., of Meldon-park, 
brother of the deceased, continued to carry on 
several of these various establishments ; while 
Mr. John Cookson devoted his attention to the 
manufacture of bottles at his works. Bill-quay ; 
and later still, built the immense bond ware- 
houses which lie between the Close and Han- 
over-st. 

At Florence, the Marquis Ferdinando Incan tri, 
who married a few years since Miss D’Arcy Ir- 
vine, sister of the Visoountess Dungannon. 

At Malvern, Capt. George Coare, of the 60th 
Regt. Bengal N.I., eldest son of George Coare, 
esq., of Heavitree. 

Aged 68, Martha, relict of the late A. E. Orpen, 
esq., M.D., of Cork, and second dau. of the late 
Sir James Chatterton, Bart. 

At Paris, aged 38, Eliza, wife of the Rev. J. 
Ford, Rector of Old Romney, leaving seven young 
children. 

At Grandborough, aged 82, Mr*. Ellen Hoyle, 
youngest dau. of the late James Hojle, esq., of 
the Rhoyd, near Halifax. 

At his residence, Buckingham-pl., Brighton, 
Maj. John Micklethwait, late of tne 12thRoyal 
Lancers. 

In St. John-at, Hereford, aged 88, Mary, r lict 
of John Bodenham, esq., formerly of Grove-house, 
near Presteign, Radnorshire. 

Aged 44, Maj. Alfred Cooper Hutchinson, late 
of the Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 65, Charles Brown, esq., of Coed-trefe, 
Myfod, Montgomeryshire. 

Jan. 25. At the Abbey-house, Glastonbury, 
the Dowager Lady Lethbridge. 

At West Ham, Essex, peed 29, Elizabeth Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late Nathaniel Grew, esq. 

Aged 74, Margaretta, relict of Robert Pratt, 
esq., of Norwich. 

At Aston Abbott’s-house, near Ayle*bury, aged 
40, Ann, wife of Rear-Adm. Sir James Clark 
Bo s. 

Suddenly, at Middlefleld-houae, Leith- walk, 
Edinburgh, Margaret Fife, widow of Dr. Andrew 
Kedslie, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Cheadle Rectory, Cheshire, aged 70, Mary 
Ann, wife of James Cummings, esq., late of Ly- 


At Aberdeen, aged 83, Margaret, widow of the 
late William Farquh arson, esq., of Mon &1 trie. 

Jam. 26. At Aberdeen, aged 63, William Catto, 
esq., merchant and shipowner. 

At Hammersmith, aged 69, Marianne, wife of 
Leigh Hunt, esq. 

At Grovesnor-sq., the Hon. Clara Louisa Van- 
neck, second dau. of the Bight Hon. Lord Hun- 
tingfleld. 

At the Greenway, Gloucestershire, aged 79, 
Harriet, relict of James B lackm a n , esq., M.D., 

of Ramsbury .Wilts. 

At Upper Harley-et., Mary, the wife of John 

8 ^S t WeI2ngton-villa, Portobello, Capt WUHam 

L< At e ^"rsddwiccj ^amilton-terrace, 8t. John’s- 
wood, aged 32, Peter Tindall, jun., esq. 

At Malta, aged 40, Juliana LtBtitia, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Henry Landon, eldest dau. of James 
Birch, Capt. B E. 

At Penicuik, aged 100, Margaret Porteua, who 
retained the foil use of her naturally strong in- 
tellect to the last 
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Jan. 27. At Hoole-house, Cheshire, aged 86, 
Eliza, widow of Gen. 8ir John Delves Broughton, 
seventh baronet of Broughton-hall, Staffordshire, 
and Doddington-park, Cheshire, and eldest dan. 
of the late Philip Egerton, esq., of Egerton and 
Onl ton-park, Ch eshir e. 

At her residenoe, St. David’s-hill, aged 80, 
Susanna, wife of the late John Holman King- 
don, esq. 

At Elgin, N. B.. Mrs. Coull, relict of James 
Coull, M.D., of Asngrove, and dau. of the late 
Sir Alexander Dunbar, Bart., and the Hon. Lady 
Dunbar, of Northfield and DuffUs. 

At Royal-ter., Ramsgate, aged 77, Catherine, 
widow of Richard Mathews, esq., of Wargrave, 
near Henley-on-Thames. 

In the Aylesbury Union, aged 104, Mary Mas- 
ters, known as ‘ Dame Masters.’ She has left 
survivors to the fifth generation. She retained 
her faculties until a short time before her death, 
and talked freely of days gone by to her daughter 
and granddaughter, who paid her a visit last 
Christinas— the former being in the seventy- 
first, and the latter in the fifty-first years of their 
ages. 

Aged 79, J. Evans, esq., Ruabon. 

At Great Hay, Lamerten, aged 70, Richard 
Rowe, esq. 

At Coldstream, Isabella Turnbull, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Thomson. 

At Nuneaton, of consumption, aged 17, Wil- 
liam, eldest son of Mr. G. w. Craddock, solicitor, 
and late of the 0th Regt. of Foot 

At Forest-hill, 8ydenham, of acute bronchitis, 
aged 88, John Goldbam, esq. 

At his house, Old Brompton, London, suddenly, 
in his chair, Hugh Stark, esq., late Assistant- 
Sacretai y, India Board. Mr. Stark had served up- 
wards or fifty years in that office. 

At Aberdeen, aged 84, Francis Gordon, esq., of 
Craig and Kincardine. 

Mary Ann, wife of William Wenman, esq., of 
Newbridge, near Wolverhampton. 

In Montagu-et., Russell -eq., aged 72, Edward 
Whitmore, esq. 

At London, aged 84, Dr. James C. Watson, 
H.E.LC.S., Bengal Presidency. 

Jan. 28. At Holne Cot, Devon, aged 68, Wil- 
liam Wingfield Tates, esq., formerly of Park- 
field, Staffordshire, and Capt. in the 47th Regt. 
through the Peninsular War. 

At Torquay, aged 4, Lilias Emma, the youngest 
dau. of Col. Lethbridge, H.E.I.C.8. 

Aged 62, Lieut. G. R. Taylor, R.N., LIverpooL 

At Abingdon, Berks, aged 74, Ann, relict of 
the late John Kent, esq. 

At Cpton-pl., Stratford, Essex, aged 89, G. 
Ernest Hadden, esq. 

At Foxlydiate-bouse. near Bromsgrove, aged 
66, Lucy Favoritta. relict of Panton Corbett, esq., 
of Longnor-hall, Shropshire. 

Jan. 29. At Little Torriagton, aged 78, Miss 
Elizabeth Prust, sister of Bartholomew Prust, 
esq., J.P., W oolfardisworthy. 

At Edinburgh, aged 81, Frederick Sadlier 
Bruere, esq., youngest son of the late W. 8. 
Bruere, esq., and Capt. in H.M.’s 43rd Regt. 
Light Infantry. 

At Park-ter^ Upper Bristol -road, aged 107, 
Ann Lewis, retaining to the last all her faculties 
with the exception or her sight, of which she had 
been deprived for the last fourteen years. 

At Devonshire- ter., Hyde-park, aged 72, Geor- 
gians Louisa, widow of william Loraoce Rogers, 

^It his resident*. Warwick-st , London, WI1-, 
liam Jones, esq., of Broom-hall, and late of Tscy-* 
borhen, Carnarvonshire, having survived the 
late Rowland Jones, esq., only two months. 

At Budleigh Salterton, where sh? had gone for 
change of air, aged 41, Lydia, wife of Henry 
Hayman, esq., of Ottery 8t Mary. 

Suddenly, aged 68, Mary, wife of C. C. Col- 
chester, esq., of Denm ark-hill. 

At Coppull, near Wigan, Mrs. Harris (late 


Miss Doric), the heroine of the Burgh-hall (a 
private asylum at Chorley, Lancashire) elope- 
ment, which created such au extraordinary sen- 
sation about eight years ago. Since her marriage 
she has been living with her husband, Mr. Ellis 
Norris, at CoppulL and has fulfilled the duties of 
a wife and a mother in an exemplary manner, 
and had won the esteem and sympathy of a 
numerous circle. The case of this la-iy, who was 
confined several years in Burgh-halL affords a 
notable instance of abuses to whien private 
asylums may be perverted. Mrs. Norris has 
left a family of three children. 

Jan. 80. At Weymouth, aged 68, Mary, widow 
of L eut.-Col. J. A. 8chreiber, of the Hul-housa. 
Melton, Suffolk, and youngest dau. of the late T 
W ire, esq., of Woodrort, near Mallow. 

Aged 68. At the bouse of her brother, Grove- 
terrace. Kentish-town, Catharine, only surviving 
dau. or the late Thomas Seddon, esq., of Alders- 
gate-st 

At Mount Radford, aged 74, Edward Gkhard, 
esq., a retired officer of the 4th (King's Own) 
Regiment of Infantry. 

At her residence, Molesworth-pl., Kentish- 
town. aged 00. Margaret, widow of Capt. William 
Grueber Douglas, (22nd Regt.) 

At Woodride-house, Southsea, aged 77, Gen- 
George Jones, many years commandant of the 
Portsmouth Division of Royal Marines. 

Suddenly, at the residence of his uncle, Major- 
Gen. Wittich, Bonn, aged 17, Augustus Edward, 
third son of the UteWilliam Wittich, esq., of 
University College, London. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, aged 81, Edward Del- 
pratt, esq., of the Indian Navy. 

At Milford-pl., Vassal-road, North Brixtoa, 
Sarah, relict of Richard Hanbury, esq., formerly 
of Stamford-hilL 

At the Manor-house, Chesterfield, aged 68, 
John Cutts, esq., solicitor. 

At Lavender -villas, Wandsworth-road, Louisa, 
wife of Edward Ward Lower, esq. 

At 81oane-st., aged 83, Mary Anne, wifqof Mr. 
R. K. Lane, solicitor. 

At Belgrave-pl., Wandsworth-road, aged 82, 
Henry Anther, esq. 

Aged 78, Catherine Ann, relict of Nathaniel 
Fowler, esq., late of Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, the Knapp. Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire, aged 55, Robert Curry, esq., 
brother of the late Admiral Curry. C.B. 

Jan. 31. At the residence of her brother. 
Geo. Barker- esq., Brompton-sq., London, aged 
43, Anne, wife of the Hon. Heys Tumour, bro- 
ther of the Earl of Winterton. 

Edward Reader Hanbury, youngest son of the 
late John Hanbury, esq., of Roe Head-house, 
Mirfleld, Yorkshire. 

At Bristol, after a abort Illness, aged 70, Isaao 
Rouch. esq. 

Aged 66, Robert Hyett, eeq., of the Bank of 
England. 

At Lisbon, aged 70, Charlotte, relict of Robt. 
Lucas, esq. 

A t her son’s, aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of J. S. 
Wigg, eeq., late of Wymondham. 

At Cairo, aged 21, Elisabeth, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Jackson, esq , M.P. 

At 8urblton-huL, Surrey, aged 81, W illi a m 
Miller, esq., Lieut. Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 54, Peter Richard Dewsbury, esq., of 
Tring, Herts. 

At Eynsham, Oxon, aged 92, Mrs. Martha 
Jenkins, widow of Edward Jenkins, eeq., of 
Brighton, Sussex. 

Aged 80, Samuel Williams Fuller, of Rathbone- 
pl., Oxford-st. 

At Antwerp, aged 70. J. G.‘ Rucker, esq. 

In the strong affection of her family, at New 
Ormond-st, qged 80, Elisabeth, wife of John 
Pitman, eeq. 

At Glasgow, aged 47, George M. Darley, esq. 
Mr. Darley was for about thirty years connected 
with the ** Glasgow Saturday Post,” and, since 
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164*, one of its proprietors. “ His disease had 
ks seat in the head, and his has been one of 
those eases, apparently becoming more frequent 
in the present day, which shew that there are 
Wilts beyond which a brain of eren the firmest 
texture cannot be strained with impunity.*' 

Lately. At Hexham, aged 110, John Bell. 
He was the eldest of 10 children ; Urn youngest, 
his brother Joseph, haring been bora in the year 
in which the battle of Hexham Riot (in resistance 
to the ballot for the militia, by which three 
of the militia and above forty of the people were 
killed, and great numbers were wounded) was 
fought, and Old John Bell always stated, when 
questioned as to bis age, that he was ploughing 
m Hex hams hire on the day of the riot (9th 
March, 1761.) Old John married early in life, 
and had 10 children, 8 of whom are now Wring : 
41 grand-children ; 60 great grand-children ; and 
2 great-great-grandchildren, both of them now 
Wring. Old John Bell, although brought up 
aa a farmer, carried his kegs across the Borders, 
a noted smuggler, and oould tell of his exploits 
and narrow escapes both by flood and fell. He 
appears throughout to hare been exceedingly 
temperate, as regards both eating and drinking, 
and his mental and bodily powers were equally 
extraordinary, considering his great age. In 
height he was below the middle sixe, and slender, 
but looked what is generally term* d wiry. In- 
offensive through life, he has departed from 
•motm us respected by all who knew lfim.— 
Northern Doily Express. 

Last week, Edward Joseph Canning, esq., the 
last nala representative of the ancient family of 
the Cannings of Fox cote, Warwickshire, who 
trace their descent in an unbroken line up to an 
ancestor of the celebrated William Cannynge, 
the “ pious founder of St. Mary Redcliffd Church 
in Bristol.” He was formerly Went, in the 83rd 
Rcgt. of Foot, and was so severely wounded in 
the unsuccessful attack upon Bergen -op-Zoom, 
March 8, 1814, that he was incapacitated from 
farther active service. 

At her residence, Woolwich Common, aged 80, 
Jane Theodosia, Lady Webb, widow of Sir John 
Webb, C.B., K C.H., late Director-Gen. of the 
Ordnance Medical Department 

At the Union Workhouse, Saffron Walden, 
aged 100, Martha Gascoyne, widow. Her hus- 
band was a pedlar, and it is believed he was exe- 
cuted for horse-stealing many years ago. 8he 
had slept under a tent the greater part of her 
life. 

At Leith, retired, Rear-Admiral James Steven- 
son. This officer made prise of two privateers, 
and accompanied the expeditions to Copenhagen 
and Walcheren. 

At the Caxton Union, Cambridge, aged 108, 
James Mills, for many years resident in the parish 
of Kingston. He was well known in the neigh- 
bourhood as a hawker of wicker baskets, sieves, 
Ac. He lived to see his descendants unto the 
fifth generation, and possessed all his faculties up 
to within a short period of his death. 

At Boreham, Essex. Abraham Choat, known 
aa “Blind Abraham,” quite a character in bis 
way in the district, for the readiness and precision 
with which, though blind, he would find his way 
along any roads and to all sorts of places for 
miles around. It is recorded amongst the tra- 
ditions of his doings, that one night a traveller 
found himself benighted at Wltham, and awed 
by the pitchy darkness, dared not undertake the 
Journey, when Abraham was hired to drive him, 
and the passenger was totally unconscious of the 
oars ana guidance to which ne was intrusted till 
he was landed safely at the old “ Black Boy,” 
when the b lind driver was rewarded with a 
sovereign. He also could find bis way without 
hesitation into any shop in Chelmsford to wuioh 
he was directed. 

At Brechin, aged 90* Mn John 8palding, who 


redded in the Upper Tenements. John was at 
the battle of Camperdown, and took part in other 
engagements, for which he received a medal and 
several clasps. He was about the last surviving 
who fought with Lord Duncan at that memorable 
engagement. 

Jw. 1. At WelUngton-sq., Hastings, aged 22, 
Rothes Lennox Dunbar, late Capt. 42nd High- 
landers, second surviving son or the late John 
Dunbar, esq , H.E.I.C. Civil Service. 

At Betch worth-house, Surrey, the Hon. Jane, 
widow of the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, and 
sister of Lord Rokeby. 

At his house in Winifred’s Dale, aged 68, Capt. 
8. Jervois. R.N. 

At Ipswich, R. W. 8oady, esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
barrister-at-law. 

In Craig* a-court, London, aged 57, Stephen 
Edw. Thornton, esq., son of Stephen Thornton, 
esq., of Moggerhanger-house, Beds. 

At Cambridge-terr., Hy de-park, aged 60, 
Walter Bearblock, esq., of the Grange, Chigwell, 
Essex. 


Feb. 2. At Rome, aged 78, Comm ends tore 
Joachim Barberi, the well-known artist in Roman 
mosaics. It will be remembered that he gained 
the large oouncil medal at the Exposition in 
London of 1851. His masterpiece s , the Aurora 
and the Crucified Saviour or Guido, are con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to anything in an- 
cient art. By his deith the direction of the 
manufactory of mosaics at the Vatican becomes 
vacant. 

At Dun'tanvflle-terraoe, Falmouth, Francis 
Wemyss, esq., many years Paymaster of the 
Southern Recruiting District, Ireland. 

Aged 60, Robert John Peel, esq., of Burton-on- 
Trent. 

At Stone-Chair, Odd Rode, Sarah, relict of 
John Twemlow, esq., of the Grove, Lawton, 
Cheshire. 

At York-pL, Portman-eq., suddenly, from the 
effects of a fall, Robert Taylor, esq., late of Em- 
ber-court, Surrey, a Deputy-Lieutenant of that 
county, and of Lucky valley, In the island of 
Jamaica. 

At Gillingham, aged 59, Major W. A. Rogers, 
late 95th Regt. 

At EarlsgtfL the Lady Elisabeth Hamilton 
Ash, wife of William Hamilton Ash, esq., of Ash- 
brook, and sister of the Earl of Morton. 

At B&ldock, Herts, aged 98, Mrs. Mary Ind. 
She lived to see the birth of 10 children, 69 grand- 
children, 114 great grandchildren, and two great 
great grandchildren— in all, 195 descendants. 

At Worcester, aged 60, Ann, relict of Michael 
Thomas Sadler, esq., M.P. 

At Hastings, aged 77, Major Close, R.A., eldest 
brother of tne Dean of Carlisle. He was well 
known in public life for nearly a quarter of a 
century as the indefatigable Secretary of the 
Naval and Military Bible Society. 

Feb. 8. At Edinburgh, George Salmgnd, esq., 
late Procurator-Fiscal of Lanarkshire. 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 82, Mrs. Mudd, 
widow of Wm. Mudd, esq., many years a sur- 
geon of that town. 

Johq Hobson, esq., of Eaton Sooon, Bedfordsh. 

At Belton-hou^e, East Lothian, aged 71, Rear- 
Admiral James Hay. 

At his residence, Witney, Ox on, aged 65, James 
Clinch, esq. 

At Curzon-pnrk, Chester, aged 55, Thos. Bud- 
dicom Blackburne, esq., of Grange-house, Birken- 
head, Cheshire. ^ _ 

Aged 74, Joseph Thompson, esq., of Five- 
houses, Clapton. 

Anne, wile of the Rev. T. Harmon. 

Feb. 4. At her residence, Percy-place, Bath, 
aged 76, Mrs. Jay, widow of the Rev. W. Jay, 
for sixty years thepastor of Argyle Chapel. 

At his house in Cterges-st., Piccadilly, Thomas 
Fitzherbert, esq., of Swynnertan-park, in the 
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eounty of Stafford, and Norbury Manor, in Derby- 
shir e. 

Bichard Henry Beaumont, esq, of Whitley- 
ball near Huddersfield, and of Clarence-lodge, 
Roehampon. 

Suddenly, at her residenoe, Connaught-eq., 
London, aged 69, Sophia, widow of Wm. Smith, 

**iged 87, Lieut -Col George 8teeveaa, late of 
the 20th Regiment, second son of Lieut, -CoL 
Steevens, formerly of that Regt. 

At Chaddeaden, aged 52, Maria Anne, third 
dau. of the late Sir Robert VSilmot, Bart., of 
Chaddesden-halL 

At her residence, Portman -square, aged 78, 
Marianne, third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Warren, many years Rector of 8t. Elisabeth's, 
Jamaica. 

At Norwich, at her residenoe. Cathedral Close, 
aged 65, Hannah, widow of the late Richard 
Culley, esq. 

Aged 70. John Wilks, esq., of SpitaLsquare. 

At Warrington, aged 45. Frances, wife of Ben- 
jamin Pierpoint, esq., of that place. 

Feb. 5. Suddenly, near Tadoaster, aged 78, 
Major 8teward (formerly of the 21st Foot), of 
Golton-lodge, near Tadcaster. 

Aged 65, Ann, wi e of James Lindley, esq., of 
Addlestone, 8urrey. 

At Parragon-buildings, aged 86, Francis Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Boyle 8ullivan, and dau. 
of Isaac Sago, esq., of Thornhill, Dorset. 

At Cock erton- hall, near Darlington, aged 20, 
James, only son of Joseph Waugh, esq. 

At Park-gate-house, Ringmer aged 65, J. B. 
Veal, esq. 

At Upton-plaoe, West Ham, Essex, eight days 
only after the death of her only brother, aged 50, 
Amelia Adden, only dau. of the late George Had- 
den, esq., of the same place. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Somerville, esq., W.8. 

Aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of David Dick, esq., 
late of Acre-lane, Brixton. 

At St John's, near Woroester, aged 81, Janet, 
widow of Major Wheatstone, formerly of the 
53rd regt. 

At Bewerley-hall, Yorkshire, aged 80, John 
Yorke. esq. 

At bis residenoe, Sussex-* erraoe, Old Brompton, 
aged 78, Samuel Giles, esq.. Paymaster in the 
Royal Navy. 

At bis residence, the Lodge, Hingham, aged 71, 
William Waakett, esq. 

At Lightdiffe, Ellen, wife of the Rev. H. B. 
Creak, and yougest dau. of the late William Rid- 
ley, esq., of Felsted, Essex. 

At Wendover, Buckinghamshire, aged 77, Mary 
Ann, widow of the late David Jeremy, esq. 

At her residence in Manchester-eq., aged 83, 
Charlotte, widow of Col. Collins, formerly Resi- 
dent at the Court of Luoknow. 

Feb. 6. At Ashford, aged 80, Jane, relict of 
Richard Sambourne. esq. 

At Edinburgh, Isabella Edington, relict ofNiool 
Baird, esq., St Petersburgb. 

Suddenly, aged 65, Edward Shepherd, esq., of 
Southend, Bedale. 

At Edinburgh, William Glass, esq., W.S. 

At Ramsgate, at an advanoed age, Mary, the 
eldest dau. of the late Col. O’Connor. 

Feb. 7. At Meare. Somerset, aged 74, George 
Glasson, esq , M.D., late of Devon port Deceased 
was a magistrate for the borough of Devon port 

At Eaton-sq., CoL James M 'Alpine, of Wynd- 
sor -house, county Mayo, late of the 15th King's 
Hussars. 

At her residence, Toxteth-park, Liverpool, 
Sarah, wife of George Henry Loxdale, esq. 

At Westboume-terraoe-road, aged 61, Jacob 
Conn op, esq. 

At clanham. Emily, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Pritchard, and fifth dau. of John Newton, esq., 
of Tunbridge Wells, 


Aged 44, Thomas Jones, esq., solicitor, of Stan- 
hope-street Hampsteed-roed. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 72, William Baa- 

VI: At Sheringham, Norfolk, the Hen. 
Charlotte U pc her. widow of Abbot Upeher, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the late Lord Berners. 

At Abberiey-hall, Worcestershire, aged 77, 
Amelia Moilliet, widow of the late John Lewis 
Moilliett > sq. 

At Lower Broughton, Manchester, aged 49, 
J. K. B. P. Kinsman, of the Bank of England. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 30, Richard Blixard 
Power, esq., Assistant-Surgeon R.N. 

At Addison-road north, Notting-hOl, aged 82, 
Sarah Wise, last sur v i v in g daughter of the late 
Thos. Wise, esq., of Tbornbam, Kent. 

Aged 69, at his residence, Stanhope-terraoe, 
Hyde-park-gardens, George Webb, esq., Secre- 
tary to the Stock Exchange. 

At Stanley-villas, Notung-hill, aged 72, Wl- 
gram Money, esq. 

Aged 72, James Johns, esq., Paymaster R.N. 

Feb. 9. At Plympton, suddenly, aged 59, Tho- 
mas Julian Pode, esq., surgeon. 

Henry Lo" glands, esq., Charlton, Blaokheath. 

At Monkton-house. near Taunton, aged 78, 
Edmond Waller Runoell, esq. 

Of consumption, at Margaret- at, Cavendish- 
sq., Major 8c rope Reynett Berdmore, late 20th 
Regt. He served during the Crimean cam- 
paign. 

At Ridgewell, Essex, aged 82, John Paul. esq. 

At Great Waltham, Essex, aged 62, Charles 
Skill, esq. 

At Mon tm ore Vicarage, Bucks, aged 70, Sarah 
Amelia, widow of Peter Aims Ouvry, esq.,, of 
the Ordnance Office and East Acton. 

At his-restdenoe, Grove-end -road, SL John’s- 
wood, aged 72, Adolph Leopold Pfell, esq. 

At Escrick Rectory, Yora, aged 91. Sarah Bel- 
ttna Lawley, eldest and sole surviving child of 
the late Sir Robert and Lady Lawley, of Canwell- 
h&U, Staffordshire. She was sister to the last 
two Lords Wenlock, and to the late Sir Francis 
Lawley. 

At his residenoe. High-street, Croydon, aged 
84, James Russell, esq-, solicitor. 

At Charlotte-eq., Edinburgh, aged 23, Ella 
Maria, wife of Sir George H. Leith, Bart. 

At the house of his brother, Grove-hill, Cam- 
berwell, aged 65, Edward Kemble, esq. 

At hi* resilience, Moorville, near Barter, 
Yorkshire, Thomas Dunn, esq., late of Funchal, 
Madeira. 

Feb. 11. Aged 20, Reginald Aymer Lucy, 
fourth son of the late Geo. Lucy, esq., of Charle- 
oote-hall, Warwickshire. 

At Marino, co. Cork, Ireland, aged 52, Louisa 
Fanny, wife of Major Oldershaw, Royal En- 
gineers. 

At Chenies Rectory, aged 23, Alfred John, son 
of Lord Wriothesley Russell. 

At his house, Blandford-eq., Regent's-park, 
aged 75, Charles Shadwell, esq., of Gray’s-Inn, 
brother to the late Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well, Vice-Chancellor of England, one of her 
Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council. 

At Staines, aged 41, Jas. Rickman, esq., jun., 
last surviving son of James Rickman. esq„ of 
Courland, Clapham ; on the same evening, aged 
5, Alice, second dau. of the above. 

At Bruton -st., Berkeley -sq., Mary, widow of 
Robert Freeman, esq., of saxmundham, Suffolk. 

At Buckland. Hants, aged 52, Wm. Peilatt, 
son of the late Apsley Peilatt, esq., of London. 

Feb. 12. At Percy-st., Bedford-sq., aged 78, 
Richard Smith, esq., late of Chertsey, Surrey, 
where he practised as a surgeon. 

At Camden-st. north, Camden-town, aged 65, 
James Fell, esq., of the Marylebune Police-court. 

Aged 79, Frances, relict of John May, esq., late 
of Oxney-oourt, Kent. 
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Aged 73, Stephen Jarre tt, eeq., of Jarrett’s-pl., 
Emm Bey-road. 

At hie seal’s house, Chepetow-villaa-wect, Not- 
“• ,oh “ TW ' U Addam8 > 

JSH 

of Charles J. Heatley, eeq., of 8hen- 

_F#k 13. At the house of her brother-in-law, 
westbo u rn e-tc rrace-road, aged 79, Ann Rose! 
!*“•<* 2“ >« te Ker Joha Bow, D.D., Kectortf 
St. Martin’s, Outwtch. 

Jota Bnu “ wiek -«- «*»* 


5 r rI f hton ’ a ? ed Charles Kerrison 
Sala, son of Madame Sals. He fell down dead 
onretiring to rest, seemingly without the slightest 

* i* I 8 - T At SS? 0 ®’ Edwtrd Frederick, second 
sonof O. J. de Winton, esq., Capt. H. M.’s 99th 
Regt. 

to Brompton-cres., aged 74, J. Nicholson, esq. 

A tHanbury-mount, Worcestershire, Elizabeth, 
fow^dam °f the late Rev. Wm. VeSion, rS 

,Fbb. 19. At 10, Chester-ter., aged 17, Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Edward and Louisa Foster. 

JW. 10. Aged 124, Eliza, wife of Thos. Dorking, 
eeq., Artillery-pl . -west, Finsbury -sq. 


TABLE OP MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OP LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General) 


Week ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths Registered. 

Births Registered. 

Ill 

& 8*s 

20 and 
under 40. 

40 and 
under 60. 

60 and 
under 80. 

ii 

i 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Jan. 

24 . 

631 

163 

188 

241 

74 

1216 

904 

886 

1789 

»* 

81 . 

667 

142 

mz i/M 

238 

60 

missm 

879 

883 

1762 

Feb. 

7 . 

662 

180 

266 

301 

69 

1368 

976 

916 

1809 

n 

14 . 

687 

167 

248 

260 

66 

1264 

947 

904 

1861 


PRICE OF CORN. 


Average 
of Six 


Feh. 14. 


) Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 1 

i 5. dm 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

) 68 0 

46 7 

23 6 

39 8 

40 4 | 

^66 5 | 

44 11 | 

23 6 | 

| 44 4 

| 89 6 | 


Peas. 
#. d. 
39 6 

89 7 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 

Hay, 3 1 to 4/.— Straw, 11 7s. to 11. 10#.— Clover, 41. to 41. 17#. 6d. 


Beef... 
Hutton 
Veal... 
Pbrk ... 
Lamb 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offid — per stone of 81bs. 


8#. 6d. to 4#. 10 d. 
4 #. 2d. to 6#. 8 d. 
4 #. 4 d. to 6#. 4 d. 
4#. Ad. to 5#. 4c£. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 23. 


Beasts 

3,607 

Sheep 

14,530 

Calves 

74 

Pigs 

270 


COAL-MARKET, Feb. 20. 

Wallsend, Ac* per ton. 16#. 3d, to 17#. 6d. Other sorts, 18#. to 16#. . 


TALLOW, per cwt. — Town Tallow, 69#. 6 d. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb. 19d. to 20d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17 d. 
Combings, 15d. to 17 d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS taken at the Royal Obsbbvatoby, 

Greenwich. 

From Jan, 24 to Feb, 21, inclusive. 


Si 


Jan, 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 

F.l 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Jan. 

and 

Feb. 


24 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 
81 

F.2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


BRITISH BISHOPS AT THE 
COUNCIL OF ARLES. 

Mb. Urban. — In the year 814 we 
read certain British Bishops were present 
at the Council < f Arles ; three names only 
are mentioned — Eborius, Resti tutus, and 
Adeiflus ; the first from York, the second 
from London, the third from “ Colon. Lon- 
dinensium.” I know this to be a disputed 
point with historians; Selden and Spel- 
man translate it “ Richborough ” can you 
tell me on what grounds? I have also 
heard it explained as Colchester; is there 
any authority for thisP 

The third, however, is the rendering on 
which I especially requ ; re information. 
Stillingfleet renders it “ CHerleon.” Now 
this it would be most important to sub* 
stantiate, because it goes far to prove a 
complete organization of the Church in 
England long before Augnstine. Tlie 
three great db isions of England send re- 
spectively their Bishops. York is still 
the cl lief see of the northern part ; London 
irai certainly the chief see of the sputh, 
till Augustine, by a wise stroke of policy, 
removed it as it were from its original 
site, in order to obliterate as far as pos- 
sible the marks of the Early Church ; and 
Cai rleon was certainly the site of the 
principal see In Wales before it was trans- 
ferred to St. David's. Now the question 
I would ask is, Is there any corroborative 
authority far translat ng (S»L Legion, by 
Caer-Leon, any document? or coin, or 
stone inscription rthich would throw light 
upon the subject? — Yours, Ac. 

Jaspib. 

WAS ST. DUNSTAN A BELL 
FOUNDER. 

Mb. Urban. — What authority is there 
for supposing that St. Danatan wasa “bell- 
founder,” as 1 have seen R stated P J. P. 


DR. GAUDEN. 

Mb. Urban. — In Eennett's CoQ. Lansd. 
MSS. 1023, p. 433, (note), we have th«* fol- 
lowing evidence that Dr. Gauden wrote, 
or materially enlarged the celebrated El- 
KGN BA2IAIKH 

“ Among the papers said to be lost by 
Mrs. Gauden, bis widow, was a * Copy of 
a Letter to Chancellor Boyle/ where he 
pleads that which was done like a king 
should have a king-like retribution ;* and 
that his design in it was to com'ort and 
encourage the king's friends, to expose his 
enemies, and to consult,” fee. 


Kennett gives here a curious list of some 
of these missing papers, and adds, — 
“Letters patent of King Charles II. 
dated the 20th Nov. 1660, granting to 
Richard Royston. of Loudon. book?ell» r, 
the a >le privilege of printing all the works 
of King Charles I., among which 
BAZ1A1KH is mentioned with a particular 
character and commendation. And yet 
when the like privilege of reprinting the 
works of King Charles I. was granted by 
King James 1L, by his letters dated Feb. 
22, 1686, though the grant refers ex- 
pressly to the first edition, published bj 
Richard Royston, in the year 1662, and 
in which his Majesty declares that aU tike 
works of his royal father were collected 
and published, the King, notwithstanding; 
would not suffer EIKAN BA 21 A I KH to be 
inserted as a part of those works. And the 
person chiefly concerned in the property 
of that edition, Mr. Richard Chisliall, after 
a tedious and expensive applic tion, could 
only obtain, or rather take a cognizance 
of finishing the work with a FINIS *4 
to it, and after the said FINIS to add 
that look, not as of equal authority with 
the rest.” EL G. B. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 8YLVAHUS URBAN. 

CHAPTER IX. 

DB. HAWXB WORTH'S BBOTKRR-II-LAW, KB. RYLAJfD. — m 1 LA.it HAiraa. — ITPJt 

AHA WILLIAMS.— -JEDTDIAH BTTXT05. — BKVJAMDT FBANXLIH AID FSTJBB COLLECT- 

•OF. — THE DEATH OF EDWARD OATS. 

Me. Boswell once inquired of Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson’s negro 
servant, who were the most frequent visitors to Johnson when he was left 
in deep affliction upon his wife's death in. 1753. After mentioning Dr. 
Bathurst and Mr. Diamond an apothecary, and the blind Miss Williams 
who resided in the house with him in Gough-sqnare, Frank added, “ There 
were also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawksworth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower- 
hill, Mrs. Masters the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. (Elizabeth) 
Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay (then Miss Sawbridge) ; also Mrs. 
Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned way, 
hot a worthy good woman after whose names follow those of Mr. (sub- 
sequently Sir Joshua) Reynolds, and others of higher grade and greater 
notoriety. 

* This passage presents a remarkable group of the immediate associates 
of Stlyanus Urban : naming first Mr. Cave, who, before another year 
Was over, was himself in the tomb ; next Dr. Hawksworth*, who had be- 
come his best friend and contributor; and then Mr. Byland, who was 
Hawksworth’ s brother-in-law. 

Mr. John Byland , as well as Hawksworth, was one of the original mem- 
bers of Johnson’s Club, formed at the Kjng’s Head, in Ivy-lane, in the 
winter of 1749. It did not last long*; hut the survivors, Johnson, Ryland, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Mr. Payne, of the Bank of England, met again to 

* 1 find, since writing the note to my lust chapter, at p. 286*. that my friend Hawks- 
worth latterly wrote hU name with an e inserted — Mawlcestoorlk ; which accounts fbr 
the orthography that h»s prevailed with his biographers, 'i bis alteration appears on 
the title-page of his Voyages, and in a letter written shortly before his death to Joseph 
Cradock, Esq., F.S.A., which is printed in that gentl» man's Memoirs. 

* Sir John Hawkins says until about 1766, and he enumerates ten members; vis., 

the Rev. Dr. Salter, father of the Master of the Charterhouse ; Hawksworth ; Ryland ; 
Mr. John Payne, bookseller, the original publisher of the Ra m ble r , and afterwards 
chief Accountant of the Bank of England; Mr. Samuel Dyer; Dr. William M’Ghie, 
a Soots physician ; Dr. Edmond Barker, a young physician ; Dr. Richard Bathurst, also 
a young physician ; Hawkins himself, and Johnson : but Dr. Johnson, in his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, Dec. 13, 1783, and April 19, 1784, recognises only sir— the four who met 
again in 1788, with Hawksworth and Dyer, then deceased ; and says that they had not 
met for thirty years. ^ 
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talk over their lives' experience, like the four old men in the Senile OoU 
loquium of Erasmus, in the year 1783. Mr. Hyland was also, 1 believe, a 
member of the Literary Club®, which was established in 1763, and pro- 
bably of that formed in E*<ex-street especially for the conso'ation of 
Johnson's declining days. He was certainly a constant visitor of Dr. 
Johnson during his last illness, and he furnished some of the particulars 
for the article which commemorated the death of our illustrious friend in 
our Obituary for December 1784. Whilst Hawksworth conducted the 
Review department of the (Jentleman’s Magazine, R viand was a fre- 
quent contributor, and sometimes, in his brother-in-law's absence, he under- 
took its arrangement. “ He was a good scholar, and expressed himself, 
both in writing and speaking, in a peculiarly elegant and forcible manner. 
From long habits of intimacy, he occasionally caught the expressions of 
his friends Johnson and Hawksworth; but his mode of thanking was 
his own d ." 

Miss Elizabeth Carters early connection with the Gentleman'i 
Magazine I have already related somewhat at full®. The name of " Mrs . 
Masters , the poetess," is one now less remembered. Mr. Boswell has re- 
ported that she “ lived with Mr. Cave," but that was only during an occa- 
sional sojourn in London, for her usual residence was in the East of Eng- 
land, first at Norwich, and afterwards at Burgh Castle, near Yarmouth. 
After she had been a contributor to my poetical pages for some time, she 
published a small volume of Poems by subscription in the year 1738, and 
subsequently, in 1755, also by subscription f , a larger collection of Familiar 


e The Essex-street club was not set on foot until December, 1783. In August of 
that ye»tr Johnson writes to Mr. Hoole, — “ I bear from Dr. Br.*cklesby and Mr. Rylamd 
that the club is not crowded. 1 hope we shall enliven it when winter brings ns 
together." 

* These lines are quoted from the memoir of Mr. Ryland in Gkwt. Mao., vol. lxviiL 
p. 629 ; also given, with some alterations, in Nichols* Literary Anecdotes, roL is. 
p. 500. Mr. Hyland died June 24, 1798, ag.d eighty -one. 

e In chapter iii., Sept., pp. 273, 4. 

1 Mrs. Masters* list of subscribers in 1755 amounts to about a t h ousand names. 
Among them appear — 

The Rev. Dr Birch, Secretary to the Royal Society, and Rector of St Margaret 
Patton. 


Miss Carter. 

„ Margaret Carter (now Mrs Pennington) 

„ Molly Carter. 

Mr Ed. Cave ) 

Mrs Cave > late of Sk John’s Gate, London. 
Mr Joseph Cave j 

Mrs Gardiner, of Snow-hill, London. 2 Books . 
Mr John Hawksworth, Author of the Adventurer. 
Mrs Hawksworth. 


jof D«d. 


Mr Samuel Johnson, AM., Author of the Rambler, Sfc. 

Mr Sam. Richardson, Author of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Cha. Grandison. 4 Books. 
Mn Anna Williams. 2 Books. 


We find also the names of Robert Masters, B.D., Fellow of Bennet College, fbr two 
books ; Miss Lneretia Masters; Mrs. Masters, of Brook, Kent; the Rev. Henry Heaton, 
B.D., Fellow of Be* met College, for five books, and the Rev. Mr. Jos Grigg, fbr fourteen. 
Dr. Johnson's active interference in favour of Mrs. Masters appears in a letter written 
bv her to Dr. Biroh, dated 7th March 1755 : — “ My list is embellished with the names 
of many eminent persons, both clergy and laity. The Earl and Countess of Cork sub- 
scribed upon sight of a Proposal tender'd them by the Author of the Rambler, who is 
himself a subscriber, and Mr. Richard-on, Mr. Hawksworth, and other gentleman of 
genius .** — ( Biroh MS. Corrss t p. in the British Museum.) 
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Letters and Poems , partly her own, and partly selected or contributed by 
her friends. 

It resembled, in that respect, the volume of “ Miscellanies, in Prose and 
Verse,” published in 1766 for the benefit of Mrs. Anna Williams , the 
blind protegee and tea-maker* of Dr. Johnson ; and who also was the inti- 
mate friend of the benevolent Mrs. Gardiner, and bequeathed all her little 
property to a school for deserted girls in the parish of St. Sepulchre, of 
which that lady was the main support 11 . 

I may here notice, en passant , another temporary inmate of Saint John’s 
Gate; I mean Jedidiah Buxton , a mental calculator of extraordinary powers, 
whose portrait was published in the Magazine for June 1754. This man, 
though the son of the schoolmaster, and grandson of a vicar, of his native 
parish, which was Glmton, in Derbyshire, had never learned to write, but 
he could conduct the most prolonged and intricate calculations by his 
memory only. The first account of him was communicated to the Maga- 
zine of January 1751, by Mr. George Saxe, of Sherwood Forest; and in 
that for August following there appeared further anecdotes written by Mr. 
Francis Holliday 1 . In 1753 (p.557), Mr. Holliday gave some additional 
particulars; and in the spring of 1754 Jedidiah paid his visit to London, 
with the express motive of obtaining a sight of the King and Queen ; for, 
after figures, royalty formed the only object of his curiosity. Old Mr. Cave 
was then lately dead, but we lodged Jedidiah in St. John’s Gate. He did not 
accomplish the object of his journey, owing to the royal family having re- 
moved from London into greater privacy at Kensington ; but he was intro- 
duced to the Royal Society, whom he called the volk of the Siety Court , 
and who, having tested his calculating abilities, dismissed him with a hand- 
some gratuity. We also took him to see Garrick enact Richard the Third at 
Drury-lane ; but, undazzled by the splendour of the scene, and unaffected 
by the passion of the actor or the sentiments of the poet, Jedidiah employed 
himself in reckoning the number of words he heard, and in calculating the 
sum-total of the steps made by the dancers ! The innumerable sounds pro- 
duced by the musical instruments perplexed and entirely confounded him. 
I retail these particulars from our last account of this extraordinary being, 
which might safely be added to the other biographies assembled in John- 
son’s Works, as the following passage will amply justify such appro- 
priation 

“ With this print it was greatly wished some account of his life could be given ; but 
the life of laborious poverty is necessarily uniform and obscure. The history of one 
day would almost include the events of alL Time, with respect to Buxton, changed 


* " I have frequently taken tea with Dr. Johnson, made by Mrs. Williams.” — Mr. 
Nichols in Literary Anecdotes, ii. 184. 

h In 1777, on Easter -day, Johnson “dined, by an appointment, with Mrs. Gardiner, 
and passed the afternoon with such calm gladness of mind as it is very long since I felt 
before.” Mrs. Gardiner is noticed at further length by Boswell under the year 1783, — 
“ who, though in the humble station of a tallow-chandler upon Snow-hill, whs a woman 
of excellent good sense, pious, and charitable. She told me she had been, introduced to 
Johnson by Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose volumes he revised, and, it is stud, illumi- 
nated here and there with a ray of his own genius.” Johnson left Mrs. Gardiner in his 
will a book “ at her election, to keep as a token of remembrance.” She died in 1789, 
aged 74. Mrs. Anna Williams died in 1783, aged 77. 

1 This paper, by a typographical error, is signed T. Holliday. Its writer was already 
known to Mr. Cave, from his having translated into English ** The Differential Method ; 
or a Treatise concerning Summation and Interpolation of Infinite Series, by James 
Stirling, Esq., F.R.S.,” printed at St. John's Gate in 1749. See voL xix. p. 336. 
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nothing bat his age ; nor did the seasons vary his employment, except that in winter 
he used a flail, and in summer a ling-hook. Some particulars, however,” Ao, Ac. 

At the period when the attention of Stlvanus Urban (after the termi- 
nation of the Rebellion of 1745, and the suspension of his report of debates 
in Parliament,) was withdrawn from politics, and largely devoted to scien- 
tific matters, Electricity had become a fashionable pursuit with the phi- 
losophers. The Royal Society, in 1745, had given their annual medal 
to Mr. Watson, of Aldersgate-street, for his discoveries in this science. 
Earlier in that year, the Magazine for April, at pp. 193 — 197, had con- 
tained “ an historical account of the wonderful discoveries made in Ger- 
many, &c. concerning electricity;" and early in the next year k was 
announced the discovery by Professor Musschenbroek, of Leyden, of the 
instrument afterwards called the “ Leyden phial," The indexes to the 
Magazine for 1 746 and the succeeding years refer to many articles on the 
subject of Electricity, by various writers. 

The earliest account of the electrical experiments made by Benjamin 
Franklin , at Philadelphia, (where he was then the post-master,) appeared 
anonymously in the Gentleman's Magazine for January 1750 1 . In 
that for April following his remarks on the “ effects of points in electricity" 
were given as communicated “ from a Gentleman in America, in a letter 
to Mr . P. C., F.B.S” This correspondent in London was Mr. Peter 
Collinson t who, though a mercer in Cheapside, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society — for the temple of science at Somerset-house was not then so diffi- 
cult of access as of late. Collinson was previously a contributor to Syl- 
yanus Urban 111 ; and when he brought the whole of his correspondence 
with Franklin to Mr. Cave, the latter undertook to publish it in a separate 
pamphlet. This appeared from the press at St.John's Gate, in quarto, 
1751. It was soon after translated into French, and republished at 
Paris; and in 1753 the Royal Society awarded to the author their gold 
medal for “ his useful discoveries in electricity." I could not but feel a 
personal interest in this triumph. I indulged it by giving an engraving of 
the Copley medal, as inscribed with Franklin's name, in the Magazine for 
December ; and by commemorating in my emblematic frontispiece my first 

k Vol. xvi p. 168. 

1 A subscription- library set on foot by Franklin at Philadelphia, in the year 1780, 
had received Mr. Collinson’s immediate aid, and for more than thirty years he con- 
tinued to act as the agent in London for supplying it with books. It had before the 
year 1770 become the model of more than thirty such libraries in the United States. 
“ During the same time he transmitted to the directors of the library the earliest 
accounts of every new European improvement in agriculture and the arts, and every 
philosophical discovery j among which, in 1745, he sent over an account of the new 
German experiments in electricity, together with a glass tube, and some directions for 
using it, so as to repeat the experiments. This was the first notice I had of that curious 
subject, which I afterwards prosecuted with some diligence, being encouraged by the 
friendly reception he gave to the letters I wrote to him upon it.” — Letter of Benjamin 
Franklin to Michael Collinson, Esq., Feb. 8, 1770. 

■ In the Magazine for 1748, p. 484, are "Observations on tlie Cancer-Major, or 
larger Crab, found in the sea at Crnbnighton in the Isle of Wight, by Mr. P. Collinson, 
F.K.S.” In the memoir of Collinson appended to the Works of Dr. Fothergill, 1781, 8vo., 
is given, at p. 617, what was said to be a complete list of Mr. Collin son’s papers inserted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine; but they are only thirteen in number, and ranging 
from 1751 to 1766. They include a plan for a lasting peace with tlte Indians, in Sept. 
1768; some anecdotes of the late Dr. Stephen Hales, 1764; an account of the late 
Dr. William Stukeley, May 1765 : the rest are on subjects of natural history. He also 
procured from Spain the account of the management of sheep in that country, printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May and June 1764. 
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reception of these novel wonders from the genius of America. One of the 
electrical spires, or lightning conductors, recommended by Franklin, was 
erected on the top of St. John’s Gate, and its effect is described in the 
volume for 1751, at p. 383. It figures in the background of our emble- 
matical frontispiece for 1752®. 

1 can also well remember, as another evidence of Mr. Cave’s scientific 
efforts and ingenuity, that the battlements of St.John’s Gate were again 
mounted with cannon. The merit of this invention was portability 0 . 
These cannon would discharge about a pound ball, and yet were so light 
that a man could easily carry one of them on his shoulder P. They re* 
mained on our premises for some years after their honoured inventor was 
fco more. 

Edward Cate breathed his last, within the venerable walls of St. John’s 
Gate, on the 10th of January, 1754, in the 63rd year of bis age. His 
health had been perceptibly failing for the last three years, from the time 
of his losing his wife, who died of asthma in the year 1751. He bad been 
long a martyr to gout, and his life was sacrificed to the injudicious means 
he adopted to escape from its torments. His name must be ever memo* 
rable as the first projector of Magazines, and as the early patron of Samuel 
Johnson. And to the honour of both it is to be remembered, that, 
although their more intimate connection as employer and servant termi- 
nated in 1743, though Johnson served other masters, and even wrote in 
other Magazines yet their mutual esteem and good offices were unim- 


* It need scarcely be added that Franklin's subsequent discoveries in electricity made 
repeated calls upon our a tention. In our volume for 1752 (at p. 560) is the account 
of a new experiment by him, rgned B. F. v and dated from Philadelphia an the 19th of 
October in that year. The Magazine for Nov. 1755 contains a paper by him entitled 
“ Observations on the Increase of Mankind, Peopling of Countries” &c. Another cor- 
respondent of Mr. Collinson was Cadwallader Golden , Esq., of New York, author of 
The Principle* of Action in Matter , the Gravitation of Bodies, and the Motion of the 
Planet* explained from those Principle*: of whose work an account was given in 
voL xxii. pp. 498, 570, 589. 

° "May 5, 1746. Experiments were made on Wimbledon-common before Gen. Ligo* 
nier, and other persons of distinction, with 4 small camion of a new contrivance, upon 
one light carriage, which was drawn by one m in from place to place. Each piece dis- 
charged either a pound ball, or from 14 to 24 musket balls. And they were judged 
very useful.” — Gent. Mag., voL xvi. p. 270. 

p Yol. xxviii. p. 587. 

* Even when John-on, in 1756, consented to take an active part in the conduct of a 
new Magazine, he did not do so without a testimony to the merits of its prototype, and 
a disclaimer of any intention or desire to withdraw from us the share of public favour 
which we then enjoyed. 

" We are about (he then wrote) to exhibit to our countrymen a new Monthly Col- 
lection, to which the weltdeserved popularity qf the first undertaking of this kind has 
now made it alraot necessary to prefix the name of Magazine. There are already 
many such periodical compilations, of which we do not envy the reception, nor shall 
dispute the excellence. If the nature of things would allow us to indulge our wishes, 
we should desire to advance our own interest without lessening that of any others, 
and to excite the curiosity of the vacant, rather than withdraw that which other writers 
have already engaged.” 

The Literary Magazine, or Universal Bevietc, to which this passage was prefixed, 
was commenced in Jan. .1756 by W. Faden, in Wine-oflioe-court, Fleet-street. On the 
title-page of vol. I. appears the name of " J. Richardson in Paternoster-row on those 
of vote. II. and HI. that of " J. Wilkie, behind the Chapter-house in St Paul's Church* 
yard.” It continued to August 1758, and was published on the 15th of every month. 
The number for January 1758 (only) is entitled " The Literary and Amiigallidan 
Magazine.” 
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paired to the last'. One of the last acts of reason exerted by Cave was 
fondly to press the hand of Johnson, and Johnson eagerly undertook to 
commemorate the merits of his departed friend 8 . 

I have already, in my previous chapters, given various indications of 
Cave’s character and habits. His want of warmth in personal intercourse, 
and his apparent slowness of apprehension, but which were combined with 
a more than ordinary resolution and perseverance, are particularly noticed 
by Dr. Johnson, and I have related i the description given by Sir John 
Hawkins, how Cave would receive his visitors sitting, and still pursue the 
task that was before him. In many respects he resembled a well-known 
person of modem times, that indefatigable collector of autographs, the late 
Mr. William Upcott, of the London Institution. There was the same 
imperfect education and scholarship, combined with natural talent and 
shrewdness, and considerable self-acquired knowledge. There was the 
same inattention and discourtesy, particularly to strangers on their first 
address, combined with a rough bonhommie , and real goodness of heart 
There was the same plodding industry and determined perseverance. Up- 
cott was a good-looking man ; Cave was less so, but tall and well made, 
and “ when young (as Johnson says), of remarkable strength and activity 
The close attention and application which he devoted to the Magazine in. 
duced more sedentary habits ; he now kept his wife half-an-hour waiting 
for meals, sat writing during breakfast and supper, and was even buried in 
thought at dinner-time. But once a week, “ to stir his blood,” he would 
play at shuttlecock, in his library, with his poetical friend Mr. Duick; 
though Mrs. Cave thought it might have shewn better manners, and done 
himself more good, if he had taken her an airing in the chaise®. This was 
before his rising fortunes had enabled him to give madam her carriage, 
with St. John 8 Gate on its panels, and a pair of handsome bays to ride to 
Islington or into Cheapside. 

In his ineffectual efforts to shake off the gout, Cave abstained during 
four years from animal food, and from strong liquors much longer 1 . Nearly 
twenty years before his death his ordinary beverage was milk-and-water J. 
This made him an unsocial companion in those convivial times, and deprived 
him of one chance of conciliating his brother publishers : — 

w Mr. Urban, (said one,) as you don’t take a merry bottle, and keep Booksellers com- 

They may be apt to tell Gentlemen — all yon undertake is mere trumpery.” 

The verses* from which these lines are extracted contain some pleasant 
allusions to Cave’s “ mighty projects,” and particularly to his translation of 

r “ Poor dear Cave ! I owed him much. For to him I owe that I have known you. 
He died, I am afraid, unexpectedly to himself; yet surely unburthened with any great 
crime, and for the positive duties of religion I have yet (got ?) no right to condemn him 
for neglect.” — Johnson to Miss Elizabeth Carter , Jan . 14, 1756. 

1 Johnson’s memoir of Cave whs first published in the Magazine for February 1754 
It was inserted by Dr. Kippis in the Biographia Britannica , and has been repeated in 
other hiographical collections. In 1781 it was revised by its author, on Ihe request of 
Mr. Nichols, who inserted it in his Life of Bovyer t and subsequently, with additions, 
in the fifth volume of the Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century. It was 
originally accompanied, in the Magazine, by a portrait, etched by the celebrated Wor- 
lidge, “ after the manner of Rembnradt” (vol. xxiv. p. 47) ; but that plate not printing 
a sufficient number, it was re-engraved in line, (as before noticed, in last August Maga- 
zine, p. 181). 

* August, p. 131. ■ Gbxt. Mag., voL t. p. iv. * Dr. Johnson's memoir. 

T Gwrr. Mag., voL v. p. iv. • Mrs. Urban’s Lecture, Dec. 31, 1733. 
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Da Halde’s Description of China, which was published in shilling num- 
bers, and finally formed two volumes folio. To advance this project*. 
Cave announced that he should be contented with the proceeds that might 
arise from the sale of 1,000 copies, and that all subsequent profits should 
be divided among the first thousand subscribers, M only deducting £50 to 
be given to such of his Majesty’s British subjects as shall, in the opinion of 
the Royal Society, make (from the hints given in this Description of China) 
the best and most useful improvement in any beneficial branch of art.” 

Of the efficacy of premiums he had always a great, and perhaps undue, 
estimation. He vastly admired the plan, in this respect, of the Dublin 
Society, founded in 1731, for promoting husbandry and other useful arts 
and sciences in Ireland ; and so much so, that in 1740, he proposed to offer 
additional prizes in aid of its objects*. 

taste for scientific inventions, combined with a turn for speculation, 
naturally led Mr. Cave, when he possessed the means, into some hazardous 
and unrequited expenditure. His fancy was successively occupied by “ in- 
numerable projects,” none of which, excepting the Magazine, were known 
to Dr. Johnson to have succeeded; and by some of them, according to the 
same authority, his fortune was “ rashly and wantonly impaired.” I think 
it very probable that the Doctor had particularly in mind Mr. Cave’s 
speculation in spindles, in which he embarked on the suggestion of Mr. 
Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, and with which Johnson, as a mutual friend, 
bad a good deal to do. Paul was an ingenious gentleman who, in the 
year 1738, took out a patent for a “ machine to spin wool or cotton into 
thread, yarn, or worsted and who, therefore, if he had been successful, 
might have anticipated the triumphs of Sir Richard Arkwright and the 
first Sir Robert Peel. Tn January 1740, Cave was induced to purchase of 
Paul one hundred spindles, which were delivered at Clerkenwell, and a 
mill was erected for their reception, on the course of Tn mm ill-brook, the 
stream which has sometimes, but improperly, been called the river Fleet. Paul 
undertook to work this mill; and it was in fact a partnership concern, but 
it was never brought into profitable order 0 ; and in October 1756, nearly 
three years after Mr. Cave's death, his nephew, Mr. Richard Cave, at 


a The proposals for the Description of China will be found in Gent. Mao., to!, v. 
p. 563, and at length in Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, voL v. p. 44, 
b Gent. Mao., voL x. p. 472. 

c It is to this affair, and other money transactions in which Cave was involved with 
Paul, that the letters of Johnson to that gentleman refer, which have been inserted in 
Croker’s edition of Boswell, and which Mr. Croker truly says are very dark and obscure. 
Many of Paul’s papers are extant, but divided in at least three portions. In the British 
Museum, Additional Charters, are. No. 5971, the specification of Paul’s patent, 20th 
July, 1738 ; 5972 and 5973, two indentures of the 5th Jan. 1740, signed by Paid and 
Cave ; and 5974, the probate of the will of Lewis Paul, of Kensington Gravel-pits, esq., 
dated 1st May, 1758, and proved 27th April, 1759, (two days after Paul’s death,) by 
Thomas Yeo, of Gray’s -inn, gentleman, who was enjoined by the testator to take the 
name of Paul. Mr. Paul was, in 178®, styled * of Birmingham, gentleman,” and in 
1755 he resided at Brook-green, H amm er smit h. The letters of Johnson, inserted m 
Croker’s Boswell, are (or were) in the possession of Mr. Lewis Pocock, with the excep- 
tion of two — those of Dec. 23, 1755, and Sept. 25, 1756, which are part of the col- 
lection of Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A., of Upper Norfcon-street, and never were Mr. Po- 
cock’s. Mr. Cole possesses a considerable number of other papers relative to Mr. Paul, 
including some letters of Mr. Cave, and he has the intention to form from them a me- 
moir which will commemorate the merits of a scientific inventor whose merits have 
been hitherto disregarded, and at the same time oonfer that elucidation upon the afore- 
said letters of Johnson which they so much require. 

Gent. Mag. Vol. CC1I. 3 x 
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Johnson’s request, made a friendly seizure of the property (then valued at 
£1,000), in order to prevent worse consequences d . 

In literary composition, Cave left nothing of much importance. Though 
his pen was constantly in his hand, his labours were principally devoted to 
abridgment and condensation, and the ordinary work of editorship. Ha 
original efforts were usually in rhyme. Of these I before gave some short 
specimens e , with references to others. Such was his itching for rhyming, 
that in June 1732 f he wrote “a week’s occurrences in verse/' and in 
December 1735 he versified the whole chronicle of the months. In the 
volume for the latter year {p. 265,) is a longer poetical piece by him than 
any I elsewhere know. It consists of 193 lines, entitled “ an Epistle to a 
Fellow-traveller/’ anjd describes a journey to London from Eyford in 
Gloucestershire. This was a place which furnished some features of local 
description to Milton in the third book of Paradise Lost. It belonged, 
in 1735, to “the worthy William Wanley, Esq.” Cave remarked in a 
note : — 

u I have nowhere seen (except at Cave's inn on the Watling- street road between 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire) so strong a spring as in these gardens : it is almost 
at the bottom of a hill adorn’d with a fine grove of pine trees ; there is a stone table 
over it, which Milton is said to have made use of. King William on his prqgrew being 
invited to this seat h , was pleased to dine there, and to say it seemed to be a place out 
of the world.” 

From Eyford the travellers proceeded to Stow- on-the- Wold, whence 
Cave’s companion, whom I believe to have been Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, 
was about to take a third wife, — Mary, the daughter of Mrs. Mary Curtes ; 
and here some bantering occurred whether the buxom mother, who had 
been fourteen years a widow, would not prove an equally suitable match 
for Cave himself. There was one material obstacle in the way : — 

“ Urb ana's in no hurry to expire ! 

By birth a Milton , she that shining name 
Exchang'd for Newton , dear alike to fame ; 

And, made by second choice XJrbana now. 

May reckon still to pledge another vow.” 

Upon this consideration. Cave shook his head, and came to the con- 
clusion that he was more likely to give place to a third husband, than to be 
one himself. Poor man I he missed his wife 1 greatly when she was taken 
from him, some sixteen years after, but he did not marry again. 

In 1736 he went to Bath in search of relief for the gout; a journey 
celebrated in some other verses J. 

Ten years later, in 1746, he has left a pleasant record of a day’s journey 
from Aylesbury to London, which he made after parting company from the 
celebrated Dr. Philip Doddridge, who, it will be recollected, lived at North- 
ampton, and with whose “very delectable and no less improving dis- 
course” he acknowledges himself to have been highly gratified k . 

There is yet one more of Cave's country excursions upon which a few 
words must be said, if it were only to correct a very extraordinary roisap- 

d See Johnson's letter of the 8th Oct. 1756. 

• August, p. 132. * VoL ii. p. 822. * VoL v. p. 734. 

* Then belonging to the Duke of Shrewsbury : see Sir Robert Atkyns’s History of 
Oloucestershire f p. 657. 

1 This is the only notice we have of the family name or connections of Mrs. Cave. 

J See lines from Sylvius to Sylvanus at Bath, in voL vi. p. 643. 

k This interesting letter of Cave to Doddridge is printed in Nichols' Literary IU*s- 
trations , vol. ii. p. 840. 
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prehension of Mr. Wilson Croker. In 1750, during one of his visits to Mr. 
Raikes, at Gloucester, Cave rode from thence to Whitminster, on a visit to 
Richard Cambridge, Esq., who had recently entertained the Prince of 
Wales at the same place, and who gave him some amusing anecdotes of 
the behaviour of the Prince and the people. These are recounted by Cave 
to his correspondent Samuel Richardson 1 . 

This is not the place for a history of Cave’s press at St. John’s Gate ; 
hut 1 may here briefly state, in addition to Dr. Johnson’s slight reference 
to “ an account of the Criminals, and many little pamphlets brought by 
accident into Cave’s hands,” that, besides the translation of Du Holders 
China , (of which, by-the-bye, I find no copy in our National Library,) 
and the poetical works of Elizabeth Carter , Moses Browne, and R. Luck , 
and other books which I have incidentally noticed, that press also produced 
the Hon. Anchitel Grey's Parliamentary Debates , a History of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, in two volumes, octavo, Mackerell's History of King's Lynn, 
in folio, Dawson's History of the Order of the Garter, in octavo, and the 
Parliamentary Register, or Lists of all Parliaments from 1660, a very 
useful book for reference. 1 have already mentioned that The Rambler 
issued from it, in its original numbers, as did Johnson’s London , his 
Vanity of Human Wishes , his tragedy of Irene, his Lives of Savage and 
of Barretier , and his Miscellaneous Observations on Macbeth , and on 
Hanmer's edition of Shakspeare . Thence also issued the Works of Dr. 
Thomas Sydenham , for which Johnson wrote the preliminary life of that 
distinguished physician ; the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Surgery, 
at Paris, in two vols. 8vo. ; Daniel on the Present State of the British 
Customs , in quarto, and several works of the mathematical class. 


SONNET AFTER PETRARCH. 

Aye me ! it ever seems, as years roll on. 

That Time is speeding with a swifter foot ; 

And that his step is still more soft and mute 
When men do feel how much of life is gone ! 

In youth, methought life might too slowly run ; 
That strength might fail me ere I won the goal ; 
That ere the prize to which my panting soul 
Pressed ever onward should be surely won, 
Desire might fail me : I have long since past 
That glittering goal ; and now ray lonely way 
Lies ’mid dim shadows from the rearward cast, 
And low faint voices whisper me to stay ; 

But still more swiftly Time is hurrying me 
To the dark waters of yon shoreless sea. 

C. 


1 This letter is printed in Richardson’s Correspondence, and in Nichols’ Literary 
Anecdotes, voL v. p. 38. Mr. Wilson Croker, censuring Johnson’s inattention to minute 
details in his biographies, remarks that “ no one, from his Life of Cave , would have 
imagined that Cave (as appears from the same letter) had been invited to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at a country house.” (Boswell, edit. 1848, p. 84.) The 
facts were these. Cave’s visit to Whitminster was made about the middle < f August ; 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales had taken place on Monday, the 16th of 
July. It is described in Gent. Mag., vol. xx. p. 331. 
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EPHESUS AND THE TEMPLE OF DIANA*. 



“ The Empress of Ionia, renowned Ephesus, famous for war and learning .”— Ant hoi. Grteca. 

It is wonderful to consider, as we walk through this vast metropolis of 
the present day, that cities of antiquity as large as London have once 
existed and disappeared, leaving not a trace behind ; it is wonderful to 
reflect that as many multitudes of persons as we now see moving constantly 
about, each occupied in the busy affairs of life, once existed there, and 
have passed away, without children or successors to record their history. 
It is peculiarly solemn and striking, in travelling in these regions, to journey 
sometimes for days together without meeting with a modern town, and 
this in plains and valleys which we know to have been once densely popu- 
lated ; to wander over the remains of cities, sometimes so perfect that 
their inhabitants seem only to have left them yesterday ; to find these 
cities sometimes so close together as to excite marvel how their inhabitants 
could have subsisted ; and now, instead of the pleasant faces of mankind, 
to see a howling wilderness ; to behold splendid public buildings in some 
ancient city, — so splendid as to denote considerable importance and pros- 
perity, — and to search history in vain for the name inscribed upon its walls ; 
and on the other hand, to search for the remains of some well-known city 
of antiquity, and not to be able to fix even upon its very site. Great must 
be the joy of the traveller who discovers gold, encouraging his feelings 
who brings to light new paths of commerce, enthusiastic his who is the 
first to set his foot on, and give his name to, unknown lands ; but even these 

• “ Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Edward Falkener, Editor of the ‘ Museum 
of Classical Antiquities.* ’* (London : Trubner & Co.) 
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feelings can scarcely equal bis who walks amidst the almost perfect monu- 
ments of some ancient city, reflecting that he is the first and only European 
being who has seen them since the city was deserted. But when the 
traveller is an antiquary, not only are these emotions heightened in his 
bosom, but other pleasures crowd upon his mind. Each stone becomes of 
interest to him; he examines each building with attention, to see what 
peculiarities it may exhibit, what analogies it has with other structures, 
how it may explain some obscure text ; he studies the arrangement of 
these several buildings as a whole and with each other ; he considers how 
this arrangement has been made to suit the peculiar position of the city, 
how the natural advantages have been improved, and natural defects 
remedied ; he endeavours to ascertain the general type of each structure, 
making allowance for the casual modifications of particular instances ; he 
endeavours to distinguish the epochs of the different buildings, and to pic- 
ture in his mind’s eye what must have been the appearance of the city at 
some earlier epoch, — how, in some instances, the original regularity of 
arrangement has been marred by the addition of later buildings ; how, in 
others, the original simplicity has gradually given place to prodigal magni- 
ficence ; he observes the peculiar habits and customs of different provinces, 
how in some one form prevailed, and in others another. But one of his 
highest sources of delight is to walk over the prostrate ruins of some great 
city, where all appears confusion and decay, where to the eye of the ordinary 
observer all is a field or masB of un distinguishable ruin; and such, indeed, it 
appears at first to his own eye ; but as he stoops down and examines, he 
perceives some corner-stone, some foundation-wall, some apex of the pedi- 
ment, some acroterial ornament, while all about are broken shafts and 
capitals. Having made out a temple, he looks about and considers where 
should run the lines of the surrounding temenos, and assisted thus by his 
previous judgment and experience, to his great joy, he discovers traces of 
that which he was in quest of, and of which no signs at first appeared. 
He considers, then, where was likely to be the forum of the city, and 
seeing bases of columns existing in different parts, and at great distances 
from each other, he searches for and discovers evidences of connecting 
porticoes, and thus makes out the entire quadrangle. Connected with 
these buildings, he expects to find traces of gymnasia or other buildings, 
and these he endeavours to identify and restore. He now searches among 
the mountain-slopes, and selects the spot whi. h he thinks would be most 
eligible for the theatre or the stadium — sites which afford a fine expanse of 
scenery, and the natural form of which would facilitate the labours of the 
architect and effect economy. Here, perhaps, he finds no superstructure 
remaining, but on climbing its slope, he perceives what can be no other 
than the cavea and the orchestra. At length he reiilizes his conjectures 
by discovering some solitary block representing the peculiar moulding of 
the marble seats. Tims it is that, by degrees, that which appeared nothing 
but confusion arranges itself, like Ezekiel's bones, into shape and form. 
Here is the whole city lying out before him in a manner which appears 
half imagination, half reality. And now, having realised it in his own 
mind, he points it out to the astonished eyes of his companions, who can 
no longer resist the evidence of their senses. 

This is, more or less, the nature of the researches in every ancient site ; 
for however perfect may be some of the monuments, other portions of the 
city have been swept away, and require to be restored in order to connect 
the whole. 
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The city of Ephesus is uow f in fulfilment of sacred prophecy, a desert 
place : “ the candlestick has been removed out of his place,” — the flame, 
the sword, and the pestilence have done their part ; and the land is guarded 
by Divine vengeance from the intrusion of thoughtless man, by the scor- 
pion and centipede, by marshes infected with myriads of serpents, and by 
attendant fever, dysentery, and ague. It may be objected that this scene 
of desolation may not be an evidence of the accomplishment of prophecy, 
but that it is caused by similar changes and vicissitudes of empire that 
have overthrown and laid waste so many other cities. It is true that many 
of what were once the finest and most opulent cities of Asia Minor are 
now desolate, that the healthful and smiling plain is now covered with the 
pestilential marsh, and sad and lamentable is the list of travellers who have 
lost their lives in exploring these regions; but a reflection on the justice 
and benevolence of God will shew that, though these cities were not 
threatened in particular with a denunciation from God, their licentiousness 
and wickedness procured their downfal ; and it is extremely remarkable, 
that out of seven prophecies addressed to different Churches, not one has 
failed. If all the Churches had been denounced, and all seven were now 
in ruins, we might say that they, in common with many other cities, were 
ruined by the revolution of ages ; but instead of this, we find that three 
only were denounced, and four commended, and these four are precisely' 
those which are now remaining. If the sacred Scriptures had been written, 
like the heathen ones, from a wise and cunning foresight of future proba- 
bilities, Ephesus, the “ metropolis of all Asia,” the “ chief city of Asia,” 
“ one of the eyes of Asia,” the seat of the Panionium, or sacred confedera- 
tion of the Ionians, the “ mart of commerce,” abounding in natural pro- 
ductions, strengthened by the greatness and extended celebrity of its idol, 
and which called itself, as we do London, the good old city, 44 the good city 
of Ephesus,” — blessed with these natural advantages, whatever vicissitudes 
might have fallen upon the rest of Asiatic Greece, Ephesus, we might feel 
sure, would have remained ; and if war had dismantled any of her towers, 
the conquerors themselves would have been glad to build them up again 
for their own advantage. Sardis, too, seated on the fertile banks of the 
Hermus, boasting in its impregnable acropolis, and its countless riches, 
44 the most illustrious city of Lower Asia, which not only excelled the other 
cities in wealth and power, but was the capital of ancient Lydia, and the 
second residence of the Persian monarchs,” — Sardis, at least, might have 
fancied itself secure. Laodicea also, 44 the beautiful city,” watered by the 
celebrated Mseander, noted for the excellence of its territory, for its opu- 
lence and splendour, the seat of the Roman proconsulate, and of such im- 
portance and magnificence as to have had three large theatres, (one more 
than is now to be seen among the ruins of any other city of Asia Minor,) 
—Laodicea might have been esteemed in too flourishing condition to render 
abandonment and desolation possible. But these are those which were 
threatened, and these are they which are destroyed. Pergamus and 
Thyatira, both which cities were commended, although to each of them 
admonitions were addressed to certain portions of their inhabitants, yet 
remain respectable towns; while Smyrna and Philadelphia, which were 
the only two that were found perfect, (though, alas ! not now so,) are still 
existing as flourishing and great cities. 

But our remarks, at present, are not with these cities — they are confined 
to the subject of illustration, the city of Ephesus. This city, the port 
of Ionia, situated on the river Cayster, was, during the whole period of 
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classical antiquity, a place of the highest importance. Owing to its 
favoured situation, it became the mart of commerce of Asia Minor, and 
here was exchanged the produce of Greece and Egypt with that of the 
Persian empire and inner Asia. The wealth of the town, arising from 
such intercourse, exposed it to the covetousness of the Persian monarchs ; 
but after a long period of three hundred years, during which it struggled, 
in common with the other cities of Asia, to maintain its independence, it 
was obliged to call in to its assistance the Greeks of Europe, who, from 
protectors, became its most cruel oppressors. For upwards of a century it 
was held by the successors of Alexander, and after the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great, it fell into the hands of the Romans. The city suffered by an 
earthquake in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, and though frequently 
wasted and destroyed, it ever rose to greater magnificence after each cata- 
strophe. Its final destruction, which happened a.d. 262, cannot fail to im- 
press the mind of the philosopher and the Christian, who think of its for- 
mer glory, its Christian celebrity, and its final desolation. 

The early colonists introduced with them the worship of the goddess 
Diana; but owing to the connexion of Ephesus with Central Asia, an 
Oriental character was gradually given to her rites. It was not the nimble 
goddess of the woods, but an uncouth, mammiform divinity which was 
exposed to view, and which represented the great mother of nature and 
source of all things. Her temple, built at the joint expense of all Asia, 
was esteemed one of the seven wonders of the world ; not merely from the 
engineering difficulties which its builders had to overcome, but on account 
of its magnificence and grandeur, the purity of its architecture, the beauty 
of its sculptural adornments, and the extraordinary collection of works of 
art, in painting and sculpture, which it contained. Seven times destroyed, 
it was seven times rebuilt, each time with greater magnificence ; one of its 
conflagrations being noted in history as the work of an execrable fanatic. 
This sacred shrine was reverenced in Greece and Asia. When Darius 
destroyed all the other temples of Asia, this alone was spared. Here met 
for worship the Greeks of Europe and of Asia. Here, in honour of Diana, 
sacrificed the great Macedonian conqueror, the proud Persian Satrap, and 
the Roman General : Alexander, Tissaphernes, and Antony did honour to 
her fane. 

This celebrated city, the chief seat of Asiatic grandeur, opulence, and 
civilization ; this city, which witnessed the labours of apostles ; this city, 
which became a monument of the fulfilment of divine prophecy ; this city, 
so famous both in pagan and in Christian times, it is the object of Mr. 
Falkener to describe. 

In the years 1844 and 1845 he travelled through all the most interesting 
portions of Asia Minor, visiting every ancient site, and exploring the ruins 
where these remains were considerable. At Ephesus, Mr. Falkener took 
a trigonometrical survey of the whole city, and measured each of the monu- 
ments. In many instances these sites had never been visited, and on no 
occasion was our knowledge of the monuments so minute or accurate as 
could have been desired. Frequently, he tells us, he was tempted to excavate, 
but being alone, and without the necessary funds and assistance, he was 
compelled to limit his researches to what he found above ground. Owing 
to the attention given in this country to the study of mediaeval antiquities, 
Mr. Falkener thought there would be but little hope of the whole of his 
researches being appreciated, and therefore considered it better to select 
one city which might awaken a more general interest in the public, either 
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from its existing monuments, or from the celebrity of its history. Hiera- 
polis, Priene, Magnesia ad Mseandrum, of each of which cities he had 
plans and measurements, severally engaged his attention ; but none of these 
possessed the claims of Ephesus, which was at once the metropolis of Asia, 
and its fane celebrated as one of the wonders of the world. The ruins are 
on the borders of a pestilential marsh, but being there in the winter season, 
when the danger is not so great, he remained a fortnight, and during that 
time succeeded in taking a general plan of the whole city, with detailed 
measurements of its buildings. The temple has been swept away, and its 
very site is nn distinguishable ; but on his return to England, and sitting 
down to search into the accounts of ancient writers, with a view to prepare 
a descriptive accompaniment to his drawings, he became convinced of the 
true site which the temple had occupied, and longed to return once more 
to those classic regions, that he might reduce his conjectures into certainty: 
this he has not been permitted to accomplish, or he might have brought 
to light treasures of art in ancient sculpture, valuable not only from their 
antiquity, but which might once have been esteemed as treasures of art 
worthy of the temple even of the great Diana. 

Mr. Falkener is already favourably known by his “ Museum of Classical 
Antiquities,” a work which, it is hardly creditable to us to say, he was 
obliged to discontinue from want of support; his ‘‘Theatres in Crete,” 
his “ Greek Inscriptions in Asia Minor,” and his Illustrations of Pom pen, 
which have been annually exhibited at the Royal Academy, and which are 
preparing for publication. His monograph, accompanied with carefully 
measured plans of the city and its various monuments, cannot fail to engage 
the attention and excite the interest of the scholar and the historian, the 
archaeologist and the architect, the traveller and the divine. 

We trust that so praiseworthy a book will meet with the support it de- 
serves, and that a sufficient number of names may be at once forwarded to 
the publishers, Trubner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, to enable Mr. 
Falkener to issue his work, as announced, in October next 


RETIREMENT. 

A 80NNBT. 

Listless I am not; — I enjoy thy hour, 

Retirement, hush’d in silence when thou art ; 

Exerting stilly thy commanding power 
Of numbering the beatings of the heart ; 

Of meditating on each thrill and sobbing 
Panting irregularly ; while the eye 
May drop the tear, and seems to count the throbbing 
Which is expressive of its ecstacy. — 

Each breathing seems as an angelic gushing 
Of inmost feelings not to be express’d 
In words, but rather by an outward rushing 
Impatient seek relief from their distress; 

And thus, as spurning all that may control. 

Springs forth abroad the free enlarged soul. 

Jan. 1, 1857. C. Val. Le Grice. 
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A BATCH OF OLD POETS*. 


The poets we are now to speak about are not modern ones. They be- 
long to that good old golden, age of out literature — the age of Spenser, and 
of Shakspeare, and of Massinger — when poetry was full of freshness, and 
originality, and life. At a point of time some nine years before the close of 
the sixteenth century they were to this extent contemporary — Greene, and 
Marlowe, and Southwell were hurrying on unconsciously to early graves ; 
whilst Overbury, in his tenth year, was probably beginning school-boy 
tasks ; and Drummond, still younger by four years, was cherished as the 
•darling of a rich and courtly home. Further than this, there is a resem- 
blance between four of them in the fact of the untimely deaths they came 
to. Greene died of an illness which was occasioned by excess ; Marlowe 
Was killed in a tavern-brawl Southwell died a martyr to his faith upon the 
ucaffold ; Over bury was treacherously murdered in the Tower ; and even 
Drummond is supposed to have been hastened to his end by grief at the 
beheading of the king. But, resembling one another to this extent in the 
equal unhappiness of their deaths, our poets were nevertheless unlike, and 
individual enough, in character, and conduct, and endowment. 

Robert Greene, who claims a chronological priority, was born in the 
year 1560, and died, in poverty and degradation, in 1592. His life is a 
mournful record of the wreck of great accomplishments and powers. Learned, 
travelled, witty, and poetical ; and prolific, as well as very popular, both as 
a novelist and playwright; with common decency of conduct, his career 
might have been a prosperous and happy one. But decency had no place 
amongst his good qualities. Deserting an amiable and excellent wife as 
soon as he had squandered her inheritance, he came after a while to London, 
and plunged into the filthiest sloughs of profligate dissipation. Amidst his 
worst dissoluteness, which weaned from him all the companions who were 
most worth preserving, his learning and his literary skill seem never to have 
failed him. He wrote novels which were highly valued by his contem- 
poraries ; and plays — less prized, It may be, than his novels — which have 
given to him an unquestionable and not insignificant place amongst the 
founders of our national drama. How much better, or more numerous, 
these writings might have been, if his life had been a longer or a purer one, 
we have, of course, no means of judging now ; but there is found amongst 
them quite enough to justify the conviction that he would in time have cast 
off the scales of his moral leprosy, and been restored to moral health. Con- 
science, it is seen, failed not to ply him with upbraidings, and repentance 
and remorse came afterwards. If we look no further than into the wise and 
eloquent admonition which he addressed to his associates in wickedness, or 
into the pathetic penitence of the letter which he wrote from a death-bed 
as wretched as want, and pain, and woe could render it, to his deserted 
wife, — w too honest for such a husband,”— it is clear to us that he retained, 
amidst his worst excesses, a sense of spiritual degradation, and a reverence 

* '* The Poems of Green and Marlowe. With Notes and Memoir. By Robert Bell.” 
(London : John W. Parker & Son.) 

“ The Poetical Works of the Rev. Robert Southwell. Now first completely edited. 
By W. B. Turnbull.” (London : J. R. Smith.) 

“ The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and Verse, of Sir Thomas Overbury. Now first 
collected. Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. Rimbault.” (Lo ndon : J. R. Smith.) 

“ The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthomdea. Edited by W. B, 
Turnbull.” (London : J. R. Smith.) 
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for virtue, which augured well for him, had his life been spared. The last 
verses, probably, that he ever wrote — verses written certainly in his last 
illness — have this ending : — 

“ O that a year were granted me to lire, 

And for that year my former wite restored ! 

What rules of life, what counsel would I give. 

How should my sin with sorrow be deplored ! 

But I must die of every man abhorred : 

Time loosely spent will not again be won ; 

My time is loosely spent, and I undone/’ 

By far the greater portion of the poems of Greene are extracted from his 
novels, in which they were originally introduced either to help on the story, 
or to express more pleasantly the sentiments or situations of persons repre- 
sented in it. They are not generally possessed of any very high degree of 
merit, and the merit that they have is hardly of a true poetic kind. There 
is too much of mythology in the images, and too little of variety and grace- 
fulness in the versification, to be agreeable to modern taste. Sometimes, 
however, we meet with a natural feeling, or a genuine vein of thought, 
faithfully and well expressed. Amongst the instances of this which most 
please us, is the following song : — 

“ Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown ; 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown : 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss. 

Beggars eqjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

“ The homely house that harbours quiet rest ; 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care ; 

The mean that ’grees with country music best ; 

The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare ; 

Obscurfed life sets down a type of bliss : 

A mind content both crown and kingdom is.” 

The thought that runs through these lines — that of the preferableness of 
lowly fortunes and a poor estate to worldly greatness, with its inseparable 
dangers, and anxieties, and cares — appears to have been a favourite one 
with Greene, since it is more than once repeated in his poems, and repeated 
always in his best manner. Other writers, also, as the readers of English 
poetry will remember, have paid Greene the compliment of freely making 
use both of the thought itself and of the accessories which illustrate it. 

Another example of the same kind — objectionable, probably, to fair 
readers for the obsolete doctrine it enforces — is taken from “ Penelope’s 
Web,” in which he pithily discusses those special virtues necessary , as he 
presumes to say, to he incident to every virtuous woman ; namely , obedience , 
chastity , and silence . It will be admitted that the feeling of this little 
piece is natural and pleasing ; that its images, in spite of Ganymede, and 
Juno, and Great Jove, are appropriate and agreeable ; and that its versifica- 
tion is certainly not such as to enfeeble the effect of its more positive and 
palpable qualities : — 

“ The sweet content that quiets angry thought, 

The pleasing sound of household harmony. 

The physic that allays what fury wrought, 

The huswife’s means to make true melody, 

Is not with simple, harp, or worldly pelf. 

But smoothly by submitting of heraelf. 
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“ Juno, the queen and mistress of the sky. 

When angry Jove did threat her with a frown. 

Caused Ganymede for nectar fast to hie, 

With pleasing face to wash such choler down ; 

For angry husbands find the soonest ease. 

When sweet submission choler doth appease. 

“ The laurel that impales the head with praise. 

The gem that decks the breast of ivory. 

The pearl that’s orient in her silver rays. 

The erown that honours dames with dignity 7 
No sapphire, gold, green bays, nor margarite. 

But due obedience worketh this delight.” 

The poem we have just quoted is, we think, a fair example of what 
should be regarded, on the whole, as Green’s best manner. Amongst his 
smaller compositions, it would be more easy to find better passages than 
better poems. And we are not sure that the same remark would not hold 
good in the case of the longest, which is also the most ambitious and elabo- 
rate, of these collected compositions. However this might be, it is certain 
that “ The Maiden's Dream” — which is the only one of these effusions that 
was published by itself during the life of the author, and which is now for the 
first time included in an edition of his poems — has passages in a far better, 
bolder strain. The very conception and machinery of the piece indicate its 
imaginative character. Written to commemorate the death of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, the dreamer sees in a gloomy scene a crowd of nymphs or 
goddesses “in mourning robes of black” weeping around the lifeless 
knight. Arising in succession, these disconsolate nymphs — Justice, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude, Temperance, Bounty, Hospitality, and Religion, — give 
measured and melodious utterance to their grief at the irreparable loss 
which each in her own special interests sustains. Scattered amongst their 
several “ complaints,” the reader will find snatches of true and touching 
poetry ; natural, and sometimes affecting, images ; and thoughts and feel- 
ings so indicative of a nature capable of noble aspirations, as to make it the 
more lamentable that the spring they issued from should itself have been 
so foully choked and overgrown. 

Amongst the ablest and most intimate of Greene’s associates was Chris- 
topher, or Kit , Marlowe, who was bom three years after him, and died 
in 1593. In spite of very humble birth, it was Marlowe’s good fortune to 
obtain a scholastic education, and to make, intellectually, a profitable use of 
the advantage. But his moral career appears to have been as abandoned 
and depraved as Greene’s, without the redeeming penitence which Greene 
evinced at last. They had been close companions in dissipation; but 
Marlowe slunk from the shame, though he had fully shared the sin, kept 
aloof from the misery of his dying friend, and disowned the intimacy after 
Greene was dead. His own dreadful end was not long delayed. In a 
traitorous attempt upon the life of a man with whom he was engaged at 
play, he was stabbed — stabbed, some say, with his own dagger — and died 
within a few hours. This horrible death can hardly be regarded as a sur- 
prising close of his unprincipled life. 

Mr. Campbell has well observed, if Marlowe’s life “ was profligate, it 
was not idle.” The writings that we have of his, will fully justify this 
observation. And his ability is quite as incontestable as his industry. 
The “ mighty line” that was memorable amongst his own contemporaries is 
still heard with admiration in our critical age. If some amongst that illus- 
trious company of dramatists who, with the immortal Shakspeare at their 
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head, came after him, have made us familiar with higher flights of excel- 
lence than any that he ever soared to, they have also taught us to appreciate 
him better as the greatest in the band of their precursors. In his best 
plays he proves himself a genuine poet : daring, yet felicitous, in thought ; 
rich in imagination ; powerful in speech ; and skilful alike in spells of tender- 
ness and terror. This genius that is so conspicuous in the “ Faustus,” and 
in some of his other dramatic writings, gives also light and life to the lesser 
poemsnow before us. As far as there is scope for it, they are flushed by the 
same strong pulse of inspiration bounding through them. In the first two ses- 
tiads of “ Hero and Leander,” which are the only ones that Marlowe wrote, 
the poet seems to be re veiling in the luxuriant warmth and sweetness of his 
own description of the young and beautiful lovers ; and if his design was, as 
Mr. Hallam says — licentious , it must be owned that his seductive verses 
are instinct with admirable art. The editor, however, endeavours to disarm 
this imputation of its sting, by declaring, and declaring, as we believe, on 
sufficient grounds, that “ licentiousness of treatment in poems of this nature 
was the common characteristic of the age, and not a speciality in Marlowe, 
who employed it with a grace and sweetness reached by none of his con- 
temporaries except Shakspere.” But no apology of this sort is needed for 
the translation of “ the First Book of Lucan,” or for any of the ten minor 
pieces which complete the collection. And there is in that collection one 
poem, “The Passionate Shepherd,” worthy by itself — if any common 
measure could be instituted between genius and goodness — to countervail 
and compensate for a good deal of that licentiousness which we have just 
referred to. This little poem is a masterpiece of song, Happily conceived 
and exquisitely executed. Readers of every class — learned and unlearned, 
critics and poets — have been alike delighted with it* Campbell points to it 
as an example of “ a sweet wild spirit and an exquisite finish of expres- 
sion,” and the more cautious Hallam calls it a “ beautiful song.” As long, 
indeed, as there are hearts sensible, beneath the burden of conventionalities, 
to the sweetest influences of nature, and the simple charm of natural images, 
and ears not sealed against the seductive melody of speech, this little 
gem of poetry will never be without admirers. We quote it, as given by 
Mr. Bell, with the addition of the stanza [the sixth] that was first published 
with it in the second edition of Walton’s “ Complete Angler:” — 

M Coxae live with me, and be my love ; 

And we will all the pleasure® prove 
That hills and valleys, doles and fields. 

Woods, or steepy mountain yields. 

*“ And we will ait upon the recks 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

"‘And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies; 

A eap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle j 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair-lined slippers for the cold. 

With buekles of the purest gold ; 

“ A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 
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And if these pleasures may thee more. 

Come live with me, and he my love. 

“ [Thy silver dishes for thy meat. 

As precious as the gods do eat. 

Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me.] 

** The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move. 

Then Kve with me, and be my love." 

Whilst Greene and Marlowe were hurried along by their own miscon- 
duct into untimely graves, Southwell’s life was just as fatally shortened 
by his Christian zeal. In an age of religious persecution, it was his fortune 
to be a priest of the discredited faith, his glory to dare everything to which 
bis convictions of religious duty urged him. Bom of an ancient family in 
Norfolk, in the year 1 562, he resided for some time as a student at Paris 
and at Douay, and proceeded to Rome, and was there admitted into the 
Society of Jesuits at the age of seventeen. In his twenty-second year he 
was ordained, and two years afterwards returned to his native country 
as a missionary priest. In spite of the dangers by which such a ministry 
was at that time surrounded in England, Southwell had solicited it with 
eagerness, as the truest service of a stern devotion. A few months after 
his arrival, he became domestic chaplain and confessor to the Countess of 
Arundel, whose husband was even then a prisoner in the Tower. It was 
during his residence in this family — a residence continued throughout six 
years — that he found time, in the intervals of sacred duties, which he faith- 
fully and fearlessly discharged, to compose the whole of his collected 
poems. His career of usefulness, as poet and as priest, was cat short at 
last by treachery. Arrested on a charge of sedition, he was subjected ten 
times to agonizing torture; was cast into a foul, disgusting dungeon in 
the Tower ; and finally, was closely confined in the same fortress, but with 
less severity, and with the companionship of the Bible and the works of 
St. Bernard, during the three succeeding years. At the close of this long 
imprisonment, he was conveyed to Westminster, where he was tried, con- 
victed, and condemned, and on the next day he was executed, like an 
assassin or a thief, at Tyburn. It scarcely needs to be added of a man 
who had in such times courted so perilous a ministry, that he encountered 
death with the devout heroism of one who feels that he is dying in a good 
cause. 

The signal piety of Southwell’s life and the lamentable circumstances of 
his death have probably had some favourable influence on the reputation 
of his verse. The kindly feelings of compassion and regard of which he 
has been the object, may have led his admirers too rashly to take for 
granted that the merits of the writer were commensurate with the merits 
of the man. The religious feeling in itself, the rare and lovely sentiment 
in which faith, and loye, and reverence are intermixed, is no doubt poetical ; 
and the faithful expression of that feeling, the expression which commu- 
nicates it as it lives in a devout soul, is poetry. But this faithfulness of 
communication, in which simplicity is one with sweetness, and in which 
every extrinsic ornament is a blemish, not a beauty, appears to be one of 
the least common accomplishments of religious men. Not many in any 
age of our literature, and in our own times, as far as we remember, only 
James Montgomery and Keble, have been eminently skilful in it. Now 
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the subject and design of every one of his effusions make it evident that it 
is amongst the religious poets, if in the poetic brotherhood at all, that 
Southwell’ 8 place must be ; but we confess that, amidst abundant evidence 
of the sincerity and ardour of his own personal religion, and of the earnest- 
ness of his anxiety to kindle piety in other hearts, we do not meet with 
any striking or sufficient instance of his mastery of the poet’s art, or, 
indeed, with any rendering of his thoughts in which religion does not 
seem, in its poetical aspect at least, to have lost something of its simplicity 
and beauty by his efforts to embellish it. His compositions, as it seems 
to us, belong to that class of which it has been said by a gifted brother of 
the guild, that they may “ keep alive devotion already kindled ; but they 
leave no trace in the memory, make no impression on the heart, and fall 
through the mind as sounds glide through the ear, — pleasant, it may be, in 
their passage, but never returning to haunt the imagination in retirement, 
or, in the multitude of the thoughts, to refresh the soul.” 

Southwell's shorter pieces are undoubtedly his best. Mr. Hallam briefly 
dismisses his longest poem as “ wordy and tedious and those who read 
the 44 Saint Peter’s Complaint” will pretty certainly coincide in opinion 
with that distinguished critic. One of the best stanzas in it, both for sub- 
stance and for form, is the following : — 

“ Christ ! health of fever’d soul, heaven of the mind. 

Force of the feeble, nurse of infant loves, 

Guide to the wandering foot, light to the blind. 

Whom weeping sins, repentant sorrow, moves; 

Father in care, mother in tender heart. 

Receive and save me, slain with sinful dart !” 

In the fourth verse of this stanza, it is obvious that weeping sins and re- 
pentant sorrow are equivalent expressions, made use of merely to lengthen 
out the line to a required measure ; but with this exception, the quotation 
will be found to be a favourable one, and will make the reader acquainted with 
the metre and the manner of the poem. The minor pieces have in their time 
had many admirers. Ben Jonson is said to have told Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, “ that, so he had written that piece of his [Southwell’s] 4 The 
Burning Babe,* he would have been contented to have destroyed many of 
his.” We are glad the opportunity was not afforded him, since the little 
allegory which the dramatist referred to is far from having any claim to 
rank amongst the foremost of these lesser poems. A better choice in every 
respect — but especially better in regard to the simple and affecting earnest- 
ness with which a momentous and much disregarded truth is urged — might 
have been found in the lines 44 upon the Image of Death,” for a few stanzas 
from which we must find room : — 

“ Before my face the picture hangs. 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs, 

That shortly I am like to find : 

But yet, alas ! full little I 
Do think hereon that I must die. 

“I often look upon a face 

Most ugly, grisly, bare and thin ; 

I often view the hollow place, 

Where eyes and nose had sometime been : 

I see the bones across that lie, 

Yet little think that I must die. 
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“ I read the label underneath. 

That telleth me whereto I must ; 

I aee the sentence eke that saith. 

Remember, man, thou art but dust : 

But vet, alas ! but seldom I 
Do think indeed that I must die. 

“ Continually at my bed’s head 

An hearse doth hang, udrich doth me tell 
That I ere morning may be dead, 

Though now I feel myself full well : 

But yet, alas ! for all this I 
Have little mind that I must die. 

“ The gown which I do use to wear. 

The knife wherewith I cut my meat. 

And eke that old and ancient chair 
Which is my only usual seat : 

All these do tell me I must die, 

And yet my life amend not I. 

M My ancestors are turn’d to day. 

And many of my mates are gone ; 

My youngers daily drop away. 

And can I think to ’scape alone ? 

No, no, I know that I must die. 

And yet my life amend not I.” 

And then, after dwelling on the impotence of Solomon’s wisdom and of 
Samson’s strength, and of Alexander’s and Julius Caesar’s wide-spread 
rule, to save them from the universal destroyer, he concludes the poem with 
this appealing stanza : — 

" If none can ’scape Death's dreadful dart. 

If rich and poor his beck obey ; 

If strong, if wise, if all do smart. 

Then I to 'scape shall have no way. 

Oh ! grant me grace, O God ! that I 
My life may mend, sith I must die.” 

At every step that we advance in our series some new tale of misery or 
horror meets us. Southwell, enlisting boldly in a noble service of which 
he might foresee the fatal end, encountered in his martyr’s death a fate that 
might have moved the envy of the able and aspiring Overbury. Dying in 
a dark, unwholesome prison, under the protracted agonies of poisons ad- 
ministered with so little skill that it needed more than three months, and 
the assistance of an abler hand at last, to complete the work. Overbury had 
no religious enthusiasm, no consciousness of a great mission gloriously 
closed, to uphold him in his last moments ; no sympathy of friends to com- 
fort him ; and certainly no well-established hope of signal recompense be- 
yond the grave. He had lived a courtier’s life, and he died a miserable 
death. 

And yet what is known of him makes it evident that he had capacity 
for greater things than any he accomplished. Born in the year 1581, he 
became a gentleman commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, at the age of 
fourteen ; and having taken his Bachelor’s degree three years afterwards, 
he settled in the Middle Temple, studying law. Subsequently to this he 
spent some time in foreign travel, furnishing himself, as we are told, “ with 
things fitting a statesman, by experience in foreign government, knowledge 
of the language, passages of employment, external courtship, and good be- 
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haviour — things not common to every man.” It was in his twenty-first 
year that his acquaintance with Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Somerset, 
began to ripen into intimate association. From this time their friendship 
and court-favour rapidly advanced. But there was also growing up at the 
same time, in the family of the Earl of Suffolk, a daughter, whose distin- 
guished beauty was to prove fatal to the friendship and the favour of both 
of them, and even to the life of Overbury. Married at an early age to the 
young Earl of Essex, this lady, before she had ceased to be a child, became 
the idol of a profligate court. And mutual passion grew up between her and 
Somerset, and a divorce from Essex was artfully obtained by the countess, 
in order to get rid of the impediment to a legal union with her lover. Dur- 
ing the progress of this intrigue. Overbury had in vain endeavoured to set 
free his friend from the entanglement ; and after the marriage of the guilty 
pair, his zealous efforts becoming known to the countess, gave birth to the 
deadliest resentment in her breast. A pretext was soon made for procur- 
ing his commitment to the Tower, where he was consigned to the clumsy, 
as well as cruel, practices of her villainous agents. After torturing their 
victim for the space of three months, with poisonous drugs, it was found 
necessary to employ a foreign adept, who was recommended by the king’s 
physician. By him the work was soon ended. Overbury died on the 15th 
of September, 1613 ; — died from poison, administered, it is supposed, with- 
out the knowledge or connivance of Somerset, although both he and his 
countess were shortly afterwards found guilty of the murder ; but with the 
knowledge and connivance, as the editor more than intimates, of the perfidi- 
ous king himself, by whom the noble pair were subsequently pardoned. 

The extraordinary interest which was excited by the death of Overbury 
appears to have extended itself by sympathy to the one poem, “ A Wife,” 
on which his poetical reputation strictly rests. It is only on this supposi- 
tion that we can at all account for the popularity of that piece on its first 
appearance, or for the multitudes of “ Elegies” — themselves a proof of that 
popularity — which the editor prefixes to the poem. The true merit of the 
composition is quite other than poetical : it contains nothing elevated, or 
imaginative, or impassioned ; no charm of sentiment or fancy ; no tender- 
ness of feeling and no felicity of images ; and certainly, no very exalted 
conception of the highest qualities and graces of a woman’s genuine worth. 
His great contemporary might have inspired Overbury with a far nobler 
and far truer ideal of female excellence — an ideal, richer far in poetry be- 
cause more far-seeing into the spiritual loveliness of a good and perfect 
wife. 

The virtues and the charms that Overbury dwells on in his poem are 
just those that any judicious and acute man would wish for in a wife — the 
homespun steady-going qualities that may be warranted to wear well in 
the routine of married life ; and the virtues and the charms that he takes no 
notice of, are, on the other hand, just those which involve all the higher 
faculties of a woman’s soul, and all the most glorious purposes and ends 
and aspirations of her nature. But the prosaic view which he puts forward 
is undoubtedly maintained with a good deal of brevity and point and quaint- 
ness, and, now and then, with aphoristic sense and strength. Nothing, for 
instance, can be better in its way than his well-known line — 

“ He comes too neere, that comes to be denide;” 

and something of the same kind of skill, in a less degree, is manifested in 
the terseness of the following stanza — 
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** Give me, next good, an understanding wife. 

By nature wise, not learned by much art. 

Some knowledge on her side, will all my life 
More scope of conversation impart : 

Besides, her inborn e vertne fortifie. 

They are most firmly good, that best know why ” 

Throughout the composition all the best passages are in this manner, and 
derive their value mainly from clearness and conciseness of expression, and 
an intellectual acuteness which has certainly more affinity with wit than 
with poetry. 

In Sir Thomas Overbuys “ Characters," in which he has cast off the re- 
straints of rhyme and metre, his understanding moves with greater freedom, 
and with a more agreeable and graceful step, than in his poem. But the 
distinctive qualities of both are of the same kind. The striking peculiari- 
ties of the several characters are, for the most part, well hit off in sharp and 
clear and quaint expressions, and with abundant point and tartness, if not 
wit. The pleasantest and best of them — to which, in truth, the writer's 
heart appears to have contributed not less than his intellect — is the charac- 
ter df “ A faire and happy Milk-may de,” of whom, amongst other sweet 
and pretty fancies, he tells us : — 

u The golden eares of come fall and kiss her feet when she reapes them, as if they 
wisht to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that fell'd them.” . . . “ She 
makes her hand bard with labour, and her heart soft with pitty : and when winter 
evenings fall early [sitting at her merry wheele] she rings a defiance to the giddy 
wheele of fortune'* ..." She dares goe alone, and unfold sheep© i* th' night, and feares 
no manner of ill, because she meanes none : yet to say truth, she is never alone, for 
she is still accompanied with old tongs, honest thoughts , and prayers , but short ones ; 
yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not pauled with insuing idle cogitations.” 

Drummond of Hawthornden, who has kept his plaee for two centuries 
amongst the well-remembered poets of the past, was bom in the year 1585, 
and died in the early days of December, 1649. He enjoyed a learned 
education, travelled much and profitably, and commanded by his wealth 
and taste all the accessories of a life of elegant and studious ease. Some 
of the selectest fruits of his retirement are found in this collection of his 
poetical works. In the great conflict of the times he lived in, Drummond 
was a zealous and attached royalist; and his death, as we have already 
intimated, is sometimes supposed to have been hastened by his grief at the 
execution of the king. His poems, with few exceptions, were published 
during the last twenty-five years of his own lifetime* 

Ben Jonson said of Drummond’s verses, that they smelled of the schooles ; 
to which Mr. Willmott, in his “Lives of Sacred Poets," replies, “they 
were the schools of nature. Not one of his contemporaries had a heart 
more susceptible of her music, or looked out upon her beauty less fre- 
quently through the ‘ spectacles of books.’ ” This favourable testimony is 
confirmed by the poems themselves. They are rich enough, undoubtedly, 
in proofs of the writer’s wide and intimate acquaintance with literature, 
and his affection for Italian literature ; but they are richer still in indi- 
cations of the love which nature teaches those who watch and wait upon 
her in the ever- varying aspects pf her inexhaustible loveliness. We take 
this to be one of the greatest and most constant charms of Drummond’s 
compositions. But along with it there is very commonly the accompani- 
ment of a vein of pleasing pensiveness, and of a genuine, though not deep 
feeling, which is manifested most frequently in strains of sweet and gentle 
tenderness. It is this harmony of moderate powers, rather than the pre- 
dominance of any one magnificent faculty, which has formed, as far as the 
Gxwt. Mao. Yol. CCII. 3 o 
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essence of his poetry is concerned, one of the main supports «f Drummond's 
popularity. His versification, in which correctness of nature, purity of 
language, and melody of sound, are happily combined, has also had, as it 
deserved to have, a very considerable share in keeping his poetie reputation 
unimpaired. 

Amidst the somewhat voluminous effusions of Drummond's pen, it is, 
we think, to be regretted that some few and short pieces are to be met with 
in which this serious and elegant, and sometimes devout writer, would 
seem to have been trying experiments in grossness, and triumphing in his 
own deplorable success. The editor has done well to give his author un- 
mutilated even of his blemishes ; but it must be declared that the poems 
we refer to are blemishes— only the more revolting from the pure and high 
environment in which we find them. 

It was probably from his familiarity with Italian literature that Drummond 
learned his love of the sonnet, and his very considerable mastery over that 
complicated form of verse. His sonnets are, upon the whole, undoubtedly 
his happiest compositions. He is often critically exact, both in the verbal 
structure and the unity and character of thought which are exacted by the 
example and authority of the best masters. Hallam admits that his poems of 
this kind “ would have acquired a fair place among the Italians of the six- 
teenth century.’ 1 They certainly deserve a high rank amongst the sonnets 
in our own language. We cannot give the reader a fairer specimen of his 
poetic skill than by setting before him that which is addressed to the night- 
ingale : — 

M Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours. 

Of winter’s past or coming void of care, 

Well-pleased with delights which present are. 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers. 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 
Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare. 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can he so sick which by thy songs. 

Attir’d in sweetness, sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs. 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven P 
Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels’ lays.** 


CHALDJEA. AM) SUSIANA*. 

The interest aroused by the discoveries at Nineveh is not likely to 
abate, but will rather excite further researches in unexplored regions, 
which, if not surpassing in splendour, may at least vie in historical interest 
and value with those made in Assyria. Chaldcea has been almost lost in 
the darkness of lapsing ages; the light now let in upon its obscurity 
dazzles the sober imagination of the antiquarian, and excites the strongest 
hopes that the few pages yet remaining to complete the records of the 
past may ere long be satisfactorily filled up. 

* “ Travels and Researches in Chaldsea and Susiana; with an Account of Excavations 
at Warka, the ‘ Erech’ of Nimrod, and Shush, ‘ Shushan the Palace’ of Esther, in 1849-52, 
under the Orders of Major-General Sir W. F. Williams of Kars, Bart., K.C.B., M.P., and 
also of the Assyrian Excavation Fund in 1853-4. By William Kennett Lottos, F.G.S.** 
(London : James Nisbet & Co.) 
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The name of Loftus cannot be unfamiliar to many readers : his inde- 
fatigable researches on behalf of the Assyrian Excavation Fund has en- 
titled him to a place in the historian’s gratitude inferior only to that held 
by Mr. Layard. We owe his present volume of researches to his con- 
nection with the Turco-Persian Boundary Commission, under the direction 
of Sir W. F. Williams, the hero of Kars. 

The extensive frontier between Turkey and Persia has for many cen- 
turies been in an unsettled state, and in 1839-40 the outbreak of serious 
hostilities between these two nations became so imminent that the tran- 
quillity of the whole world was endangered. The cabinets of England 
and Russia, interested in the maintenance of peace, offered their friendly 
mediation, which was accepted, and commissioners from the four powers 
assembled at Erzerum, who, after sitting four years, at length concluded 
a treaty, one article of which determined that representatives should be 
sent to define a precise line of boundary which might not admit of future 
dispute. A joint commission was appointed to carry out this article. The 
British Government selected Major-general (then Colonel) Williams, R.A., 
to this service, his previous experience during the protracted conferences 
at Erzerdm having eminently qualified him for this appointment. In 1849 
Mr. Loftus was attached, as geologist, to General Williams’ staff, which he 
joined at Mosul on the 5th of April. 

The state of afiairs in the pashalic of B&ghddd was such as to detain the 
commission there, inactive, during the whole summer. As soon as the heat 
permitted. Major Williams determined to relieve the monotony and lassi- 
tude attendant on this long detention, by carrying out a contemplated trip 
to the ruins of Babylon, a distance across the barren desert of about fifty 
miles : — 

"The expansive plains of Babylonia possess such natural advantages for the study of 
astronomy, that we cannot wonder at their having become the birthplace of that 
science. The remarkable dryness and regularity of the climate, the serenity of the 
sky, and the transparency of the atmosphere, particularly point to that region as 
admirably adapted for studies and investigations of this nature. Constellations of the 
eighth magnitude are distinctly visible to the naked eye; while between May and 
November meteors fall in countless numbers. Under these circumstances, when obser- 
vatories are being established in various less favourable localities, it appears not a little 
strange that * the land of the Chaldees' is passed over in utter forgetfulness. With the 
appliances and correctly -adjusted instruments which the march of civilization has pro- 
duced, what additions to our knowledge of astronomy and meteorology might we not 
attain by erecting an observatory at such a spot as Baghdad or Babylon !" — (p. 32.) 

It is unnecessary to quote any of the remarks made by Mr. Loftus on 
the ruins of Babylon, as they have been so often described ; we will there- 
fore proceed with the author’s party to Mohammerah, the southern point 
of the disputed boundary, through Lower Mesopotamia. This route, by 
the Jezfreh, had scarcely been visited by Europeans, and the author hoped 
to accomplish a double object — that of examining the geology of the 
Chaldsean marshes, and that of exploring the ruins of Warka, to which 
tradition assigns the honour of being the birthplace of the patriarch 
Abraham. 

This region of Lower Babylonia has been so little visited, that many of 
the monuments of its past history remain unexplored. During most of the 
spring and summer, the greater part of the country from above latitude 32° 
is a continuous marsh towards the south, quite impassable, except in canoes. 
The heat also prevents the approach of travellers. The only season of 
the year which frees Chaldcea from water and fever is the winter. The 
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Arab tribes, too, are perfectly wild and uncontrolled, regarding strangers 
with infinite suspicion : — 

“ In no other part of Babylonia is there such astonishing proof of ancient civilisation 
and denseness of population. Some lofty pile is generally visible to mark the site of 
a once important city, whilst numerous little spots, covered with broken pottery, point 
to the former existence of villages and of a rural population. ... Of the principal cities 
founded by Nimrod, the son of Cush, four are represented in Genesis x. 10, as giving 
origin to the rest : — * And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar/ ” 

The position of this land of Shinar is a much- disputed point. Some 
contend that it refers' to the modern district called Sinjar, in Mesopotamia, 
but this is a mountainous and rocky region, whereas Shinar is described in 
the Bible as “ a plain.” Others more reasonably point to a district much 
further south, where exist the remains of innumerable cities, regarded by 
Jewish tradition as the country Shinar, from whence that nation originally 
proceeded. In confirmation of this, Babylonia, in old cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, is called by the same name, Shinar, and it is also still preserved in 
the important ruins of Sinkara. Moreover, the site of Babel is traditionally 
assigned to the same region, and the large ruins near Hillah, on the 
Euphrates, are generally supposed to represent it. Admitting this, we 
ought naturally to seek for the other three cities in the primitive kingdom 
of the adjacent region. Let us see if there be any site which will corre- 
spond with the Biblical Erech — the second city of Nimrod, leaving, for the 
present, Accad, or Calneh, out of consideration. 

About 120 miles south-east of Babylon are some enormous piles of 
mounds, which from their name and importance appear at once to justify 
their claim to consideration. The name of Warka is derivable from Erech 
without unnecessary contortion. Sir Henry Rawlinson believes that 
Warka is Erech, and this belief is supported by concurrent testimony. 
He ascribes to Warka a very high antiquity, and regards it as the mother- 
city from which all others sprang : — 

“ Having made these preliminary remarks on the still obscure origin and history of 
Warka, I proceed to describe the present aspect of these very remarkable ruins. They 
stand in latitude about 31° 1SK N., and in longitude about 45° 4 & E., and are distant 
four miles from the nearest point on the eastern bank of the Euphrates. An elevated 
tract of desert soil, ten miles in breadth, is slightly raised above a series of inundations 
and marshes caused by the annual overflowing of the Euphrates. Upon this are situ- 
ated not only Warka, but Sinkara, Tel Ede, and Hammam — all unapproachable, except 
from November to March, during which months the river assumes its lowest level, and 
occasionally admits of access. This belt of elevated soil extends from a few miles south 
of Warka, in a N.E. direction, to the meres of the Affej already mentioned. Towards 
the south and east the land of Chaldma is swallowed up in a chain of marshes, through 
which, at long intervals, an island or an ancient mound appears above the horizon of 
waters. This character of the district appears from historical evidence to have obtained 
from the earliest times, and is duly represented in the Nineveh sculptures during the 
period of Sennacherib. While the inundation prevails, reeds and coarse grass skirt the 
border of the water, and a few stunted tamarisk bushes flourish for a time at a little 
higher level ; but with the retiring of the water vegetation rapidly dies, and in a few 
short weeks nothing but dried rushes and leafless twigs are to be seen on a parched 
sandy desert. 

“ The desolation and solitude of Warka are even more striking than the scene which 
is presented at Babylon itself. There is no life for miles around. No river glides in 
grandeur at the base of its mounds ; no green date-groves flourish near its ruins. The 
jackal and the hyaena appear to shim the doll aspect of its tombs. The king of birds 
never hovers over the deserted waste. A blade of grass or an insect finds no existence 
there. The shrivelled lichen alone, clinging to the weathered surface of the broken 
brick, seems to glory in its universal dominion upon those barren walls. Of all the 
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desolate pictures which I hare ever beheld, that of Warka incomparably surpasses all* 
There are, it is true, lofty and imposing structures towering from the surrounding piles 
of earth, sand, and broken pottery, but all form or plan is lost in masses of fallen brick* 
work and rubbish. These only serve to impress the mind more fully with the complete 
ruin and desertion which have overtaken the city. Its ancient name even is lost to 
the modem tribes, and little is known with certainty of its past history. Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Susa have their peculiar traditions, but ancient Warka and its sanctity 
are forgotten as though they had possessed no previous existence. 

“ Standing upon the summit of the principal edifice called the Buw&riyya, in the 
centre of the ruins, the beholder is struck with astonishment at the enormous accumu- 
lation of mounds and ancient relics at bis feet. An irregular circle, nearly six miles in 
circumference, is defined by the traces of an earthen rampart, in some places forty 
feet high. An extensive platform of undulating mounds, brown and scorched by the 
burning sun, and cut up by innumerable channels and ravines, extends, in a general 
direction north and south, almost up to the wall, and occupies the greatest part of the 
enclosed area. As at Niffar, a wide channel divides the platform into two unequal 
parts, which vary in height from twenty to fifty feet ; upon it are situated the prin- 
cipal edifices of Warka. On the western edge of the northern portion rise, in solemn 
grandeur, masses of bricks which have accumulated around the lower stories of two 
rectangular buildings and their various offices, supposed to be temples, or perhaps royal 
tombs. The bleached and lichen-covered aspect of the surface attests the long lapse of 
ages which has passed since the enterprising hand of man reared them from above the sur- 
rounding level desert. Detached from the principal mass of platform are several irre- 
gularly-shaped low mounds between it and the walls, some of which are thickly strewed 
with lumps of black scoria, as though buildings on their summits had been destroyed 
by fire. At the extreme north of the platform, close to the wall, a conical mound rears 
its head from the surrounding waste of ruins — the barrow, probably, of some ancient 
Scyth. * Warka, in the days of her greatness, was not, however, confined within the 
limit of her walls ; her suburbs may be traced by rained buildings, mounds, and pottery, 
frilly three miles beyond the ramparts into the eastern desert. Due north, at the 
distance of two miles from the Buw&riyya, is the dome-shaped pile of Nufiayji, which 
rivals the central ruin itself in height, and stands the advanced guard of the city. 
Near it several smaller barrows are strewed around, without apparent order or design. 
On the north-east is another large mound, resembling, but smaller than, Nuffayji. 

“ Forlorn splendour and unbroken solitude reign undisturbed on the ruins. With the 
exception of the Tuweyba tribe, the Arabs shun a site which is held to be the abode of 
evil spirits, and none will dare to pass a night upon the doleful spot. 

u The view of the surrounding horizon is not more cheering than that of the desolate 
scene within the walls. During seasons of drought (for I have visited Warka at no 
other time), seldom is an Arab tent or herd of cattle discernible on any side. In the 
clear sky of morning or evening it is only possible to make out a few spots which mark 
the winding course of the Euphrates at the junction of the H i ll ah and Semiva streams, 
El-Khithr trees and Kala’a Dftr&ji — old settlements casually inhabited. 

“ Tel Ede on the north-north-east, Sinkara on the east- south-east, and a few date-trees 
on the marshes of the K&hr, are all that the eye finds to dwell upon in the opposite di- 
rection. The intervening space is a dry, barren, and diurnal desert, void of water, vege- 
tation, and inhabitants. The prophecy of the coming desolation of Babylon is equally 
applicable to Warka : — * It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the 
shepherds make their fold there/ For probably eighteen centuries, Warka has stood 
deserted and in ruins, as she now appears. No wonder, therefore, that her history is 
lost in the oblivion of the past." — (pp. 162 — 166 .) 

The external walls (enclosing the main portion of the ruins) assume the 
form of an irregular circle five and a-half miles in circumference. They are 
of sun- dried brick. At their highest elevation they are between forty and 
fifty feet above the plain, but they have been considerably more ; the width 
may have been twenty feet : many breaks occur, some of which were, 
doubtless, entrances. The most central, lofty, and ancient of the three 
great edifices which rise conspicuously from the surface of the ruins is 
Buwarfyya. It appears at first to be a cone, but it is a tower 200 feet 
square, built entirely of sun-dried bricks. On excavating at its basement 
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there was discovered, on the centre of each side, a massive buttress of 
peculiar construction, erected for the purpose of supporting the main 
edifice. This, with other peculiar features, tends to the supposition that it 
is a very early structure. Sir Henry Rawlinson confirms this conclusion, 
by reading the name of King Urukh upon the brick legends of the 
buttresses, which record the dedication of the edifice to Sin, or the u moon,” 
by that monarch, who is supposed to have lived about 2230 b.c. The 
name Buw&riyya, in Arabic, signifies “ reed-mats,” reed-matting being 
used in this and in other mounds of Mesopotamia as a new foundation for 
each successive layer of bricks. 

The most interesting structure at Warka is that called Wuswas. It is 
contained in a spacious walled quadrangle, the eastern corner of which is 
840 feet from the Buw&rfyya. The enclosure is oblong, and includes an 
area of 7£ acres. The most important and conspicuous portion of this 
great enclosure is a structure on the south-west side, which gives its pre- 
sent name to the ruin. It is 276 feet long by 174 feet wijle, and stands 
80 feet above the plain, elevated, as all Babylonian and Assyrian ruins are, 
on a lofty artificial platform 50 feet high. The fa 9 ade measures 1 74 feet 
in length, and in some places is 23 feet in height. It must have been 
extremely imposing : — 

“ It haa long been a question whether the column was employed by the Babylonians 
as an architectural embellishment. The Wuswas facade settles this point beyond dis- 
pute. Upon the lower portion of the building are groups of seven half-columns re- 
peated seven times, the rudest, perhap, which were ever reared, but built of moulded 
semicircular bricks, and securely bonded to the wall. The entire absence of cornice, 
capital, base, or diminution of shaft, so characteristic of other columnar architecture, 
and the peculiar and original disposition of each group in rows like palm -logs, suggest 
the typ from which they sprang. It is only to be compared with the style adopted by 
aboriginal inhabitants of other countries, and was evidently derived from the construc- 
tion of wooden edifices. .... Previous researches have furnished us with no idea as to 
the exteriors of Assyrian palaces. . . . For the first time, then, Wuswas advances some 
positive data by winch to reconstruct the exterior of a Ninevite palace.” 

There is evidence to shew that the superstructure of Wuswas was vaulted ; 
the recent researches at Khorsabad — where magnificent arches of sun-dried 
brick still rest on the massive backs of the colossal bulls which guard the 
great gateways leading into the city — shew that the Assyrians not only 
understood the construction of an arch, but also its use as a decorative 
feature : the old notion, that the arch was the invention of the Homans, is 
now completely exploded. The bricks used in the construction of the 
Wuswas edifice measure 12J inches square by 3 inches thick. Each is 
marked on its under-side with a deeply-impressed triangular stamp or 
wedge, which may be regarded as a sacred emblem. This stamp doubt- 
less indicates the character of the edifice in which it so frequently occurs. 
A few bricks are likewise impressed with an oblong die, bearing thirteen 
lines of minute cuneiform characters, resembling those which occur on clay 
cylinders, but so extremely indistinct as to be nearly illegible. 

Mr. Loftus will not admit that the Wuswas temple is either a Parthian 
or a Sassanian structure. Although it has hitherto yielded no records to 
decide the point satisfactorily, he would fain believe that such will ulti- 
mately be recovered to prove its undoubted Babylonian origin. At present, 
it is impossible to assign to it other than an approximate date ; perhaps it 
was erected about the seventh or eighth century b.c. 

There are no data by which we may decide as to the object for which 
this immense edifice was built. The fact, however, that Warka was a 
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great Necropolis, and that the Greek historian Arrian says that the Assy- 
rian kings were buried somewhere in the Chaldaean marshes, rather tends to 
the supposition that two, at least, of the monster edifices at Warka were 
among the tombs of the kings to which Arrian alludes. With the excep- 
tion of several fragments of coloured enamelled bricks, similar to those 
found on the ruins of the Kasr at Babylon, there was nothing in or around 
the edifice which indicated the mode of decoration employed ; and as 
W us was failed to yield sculptured bas-reliefs, we must, it is to be feared, 
give up all hope of discovering works of this nature in Babylonia. 

It is remarked, that not a single instance has been found of undoubted 
Assyrian sepulture ; the natural inference is, that the Assyrians either made 
away with their dead by some other method than by burial, or else that 
they conveyed them to some distant locality. If, however, Assyria be with- 
out its cemeteries, Chaldsea is full of them. Every mound between Nififar 
and Mugeyer is an ancient burial-place. In our present state of knowledge, 
it would be too much to say that Chaldsea was the necropolis of Assyria ; 
but it is by no means improbable that such was the case. Arrian, in de- 
scribing Alexander's sail into the marshes south of Babylon, distinctly states 
that most of the sepulchres of the Assyrian kings were there constructed ; 
and the same locality is assigned to them in the Peutingerian tables. In 
the old geographers, however, the term Assyria is frequently applied to 
Babylonia ; and the tombs alluded to may therefore be those only of the 
ancient kings of Babylonia. Still, it is likely that the Assyrians regarded 
with peculiar reverence that land out of which Asshur went forth and 
builded Nineveh, and that they interred their dead around the original 
seats of their forefathers. Whether this were so or not, the whole region 
of Lower Chaldsea abounds in sepulchral cities of immense extent : — 

44 By far the most important of these is Warka, where the enormous accumulation of 
human remains proves that it was a peculiarly sacred spot, and that it was so esteemed 
for centuries. It is difficult to convey anything like a correct notion of the piles upon 
piles of human relics which there utterly astound the beholder. There is probably no 
other site in the world which can compare with Warka in this respect ; even the tombs of 
ancient Thebes do not contain such an aggregate amount of mortality. From its foun- 
dation by Urukh until finally abandoned by the Parthians — a period probably of 2,600 
years — Warka appears to have been a sacred burial-place 1* 

The forms of the funeral jars and sarcophagi are curious : the earliest 
and most common throughout Babylonia, and which prevailed down to the 
time of the Parthians, is the large top-shaped vase, well known as the 
“ Babylonian urn.” Sometimes two of these vessels are placed mouth to 
mouth, and then cemented together, one mouth fitting into the other with 
great exactness. Another early form is very curious and original It re- 
sembles an oval dish-cover, the sides sloping outwards towards the base, 
which rests on a projecting rim. Various other forms of pottery of minor 
importance were applied to the purposes of burial : — 

44 But they all rink into insignificance when compared with the glazed earthen coffins, 
whose fragments occur in such amazing abundance on the surface of the mounds at 
Warka as to mark them as one of the chief peculiarities of those remarkable ruins. 
These coffins are slipper-shaped, but more elegant and symmetrical than that homely 
article. The oval aperture by which the body was introduced is flattened and furnished 
with a depressed ledge for the reception of a lid, which was cemented with lime-mortar. 
The upper surface of each coffin generally, and the lid sometimes, is covered with ele- 
vated ridges, plain or ornamental ; forming square panels, each of which contains a 
similar small embossed figure, representing a warrior in close, short-fitting tunic, and 
long, loose nether-garments. He stands with arms akimbo, and his legs astride ; in his 
belt is a short sword, and on his head an enormous coiffure, of very curious appearance. 
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The whole visible surface of the coffin is covered with a thick glazing of rich green 
enamel on the exterior, and of blue within the aperture. The material of which the 
coffins are composed is yellow clay, mixed with straw and half-baked.** 

Mr. Loftus made a second journey to Warka in order to obtain a 
specimen of these extraordinary coffins for the British Museum. From 
the very friable nature of these vessels, this was a task of extreme difficulty, 
but iugeniously overcome. 

In one of the terraces of Buwariyya three vaults were discovered ; one 
measuring 13 inches by 10 inches square, and 21 inches in depth, was 
filled with earth and the fragments of two large sepulchral vases, without 
any traces of their original contents. From subsequent discoveries at 
Sinkara, Mr. Loftus concludes that the bones of the dead were in the above 
cases deposited in vases and placed in the vaults ; after which the private 
records and property of the deceased were arranged over them, and the 
whole submitted to the flames 

“ The locality at Warka, which furnished the most valuable and interesting fruits of 
my researches, was a small detached mound, forty feet high, situated about half-a-mile 
south-east of the Buw&riyya. One of my overseen picked up from its summit a few 
fragments of ornamental plaster, which induced me to make excavations. I was soon 
rewarded by the discovery of a chamber, measuring forty feet long and twenty -eight 
feet wide, the mud walls of which stood only four feet high, and had been covered 
with coloured plaster. It was a perfect museum of architectural scraps, of a highly 
instructive and curious character. The unbaked brick floor was literally piled with 
broken columns, capitals, cornices, and innumerable relics of rich internal decoration, 
which exhibited undoubted symptoms of Greek and Roman influence on Oriental taste. 
The smaller objects were wholly plaster ; hut the larger consisted of moulded bricks, 
thinly coated with white plaster ; many of them were fantastically coloured. One 
large fragment of cornice bore, among other devices, a spirited crouching griffin, which, 
at first sight, reminded me of the similar figures sculptured on a frieze in an inner 
chamber at the remarkable ruins of A1 Hadr, near Mosul. This emblem was accom- 
panied by the well-known Greek echinus moulding; but the cornice was purposely 
destroyed by some strange Arabs, who visited the mounds between the intervals of 
excavation. 

“Three of the capitals are Ionic; but the proportions of the volutes and other 
members are peculiar. A fourth description of small capital has peculiarities of its 
own, suggestive of the later Byzantine style. A large and elegant leaf rises from 
the necking, and bends under each corner of the abacus. Springing from behind a 
smaller curled leaf in the centre, is the bust of a human figure wearing the same 
preposterous head-dress which is characteristic of the slipper coffins and Parthian 
coins. 

“ No columns were discovered to correspond with the larger capitals ; but the walls 
were liberally adorned with small Ionic half-columns, with half-smooth, half-fluted 
shafts, which were highly coloured. The lower and smooth surfaces were diagonally 
striped with red, green, yellow and black ; the flutes being painted black, red, and 
yellow alternately, while the level ridges between them are left white. In some cases 
the flutes were quartered with the same colours. 

“ Among the debris of smaller articles were bases of columns, — friezes, with bunches 
of grapes alternating with leaves, — gradines, resembling those on the castles of the 
Nineveh bas-reliefs, but ornamented at the base with a conspicuous six -rayed star in a 
circle, — fragments of open screen-work, with complicated geometric designs of different 
patterns on the opposite rides (these are very peculiar, and differ materially from the 
arabesque,) — and flakes of painted plaster from the walls, with fragments of small 
statuettes, coloured, and sometimes gilded.** — (pp. 225, 226.) 

It is to be hoped that at some period not very distant, excavations may 
be resumed among the mounds of Chaldsea. If those of Warka have 
failed in yielding bas-reliefs and objects of a higher class of interest, like 
those obtained from the palaces of Assyria, they have at least afforded 
abundance of important information on two subjects of which we were in 
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comparative ignorance ; viz. Babylonian architecture, and the mode of 
burial during twenty centuries preceding the Christian era. Doubtless 
Warka will yet yield memorials and relics second to none in interest and 
value. From them we may look for much additional light, not only con- 
cerning the early Chaldsean and Achaemenian periods, but also with rela- 
tion to its Greek and Parthian occupiers down to about the Christian era. 

Having concluded his excavations at Warka, Mr. Loftus determined on 
visiting the neighbouring ruins of Sinkara, distant fifteen miles to the 
south-east. They stand on the extreme verge of the broad desert ridge, 
which intervenes between the inundations of the Euphrates on the West, 
and the marshes of the Shat-el-K&hr on the East, and consist of a low 
circular platform about 4^ miles in circumference, rising gradually from 
the level of the plain to a central mound, the highest point of which 
is seventy feet, and is distinctly seen from Warka and the Euphrates. 
Upon cursory inspection it is evident that these ruins all belong to 
one period, and that no later races of different origin have built upon the 
edifices erected by the ancient people. There are no coins, glass, or 
glazed pottery, as at Warka; but a uniform dull brown hue pervades 
everything about the place. The soil is almost impalpable. The excava- 
tions, disclosed tombs, and inscriptions on the bricks, fix the date of the 
upper part of the mound above the tombs as early as the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, about 600 b.c. A brick was picked up with a legend of six- 
teen lines, bearing the name of Purna-Puriyas, who seems to have reigned 
about 1650 b.c. ; — 

" If evidence were required that the early Chaldseans practised the rite of burial, 
Sinkara furnishes it beyond the shadow of a doubt. The whole area of the ruins is a 
cemetery ! Wherever an excavation was made, vaults and graves invariably occurred, 
and the innumerable cuneiform records contained in them substantiate their undoubted 
autiquity. So numerous were the clay tablets, I almost arrived at the conclusion that 
the fine brown dust of the mounds resulted from their decomposition.” 

The upper chambers of the Sinkara tombs also yielded a few curious 
tablets of baked clay, which are not only interesting as exhibiting the state 



of the arts, but as illustrating the costume, occupation, and worship of the 
Chald&ans. The sculptures of the palaces of Nineveh were historical 
monuments, erected by the kings of Assyria to perpetuate their own 
exploits and greatness ; but the people are only shewn as subservient to 
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the will of their monarch. In the little tablets from Sinkara is depicted 
the every-day life of the people, modelled by themselves, without any royal 
influence to produce the best works 


of the best artists. Rude as they 
are, these designs prove that the 
Chaldaeans — if they had possessed 
stone for the purpose — could have 
executed sculptures equal, if not su- 
perior, to those of the Assyrians 

“ This tablet represents two figures, ap- 
parently boys, boxing, in the most ap- 
proved fashion of the ‘ring/ The posi- 
tions taken by the figures are admirable. 
A third figure standing with his back to 
the combatants seems to appeal over a huge 
vase, much resembling those used in inter- 
ring the dead, to a female (?) wearing a 
long garment and a turban. She is seated 
on a stool beating cymbals.” 

As soon as the antiquities col- 
lected by Mr. Loftus were despatch- 
ed to England, Major Williams de- 
sired him to visit Susa, and en- 
deavour to make excavations at the 
mounds which are well known to 
exist in that locality. Few places 
throughout the East are more re- 
plete with interest than that which 
is known to us by the various deno- 
minations of Shushan, Susa, Stis, 
or Shush. From the time of Cyrus, 
Susa became the chosen winter seat 
of the Persian kings, and was richly 
embellished by succeeding monarchs. 
Under the sway of the Achsemenian 
dynasty, it usurped the greatness of 
its former rivals, Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. Coins were struck there so late 
as a.d. 709, soon after which date 
the place seems to have been de- 
serted in favour of adjoining towns 
which were rising into importance ; 
and the history of its former great- 
ness alone remained in the recita- 
tions of Persian poets, the exagge- 
rated traditions of the people, and 
the vastness of its mounds : — 

“ It was evident that some magnificent 
structures once existed at Susa, for the 
surface of the mounds was strewed with 
fragments of fluted columns, which bad 
frequently attracted the notice of travel- 
lers. Excavations revealed two gigantic 
monolith bases of columns in situ, announc- 
ing the discovery of a palace of the ancient 
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Persian monarch* at Sosa, rivalling, if not surpassing, that at Persepotis in grandeur. 
The bases were bell -shaped, and richly carved, in rep re se nt a ti on of the inverted flower 
of a plant wh : eh we usually term the Egyptian lotus. 

“ None of the shafts remain erect at Susa — the inner phalanx of columns possessed 
square bases, while those of the outer groups were bell-shaped. Strewed in inex- 
tri cable confusion among the monoliths were huge portions of the fallen columns; 
these were so abundant that I was able to take correct measurements, and with 
Mr. Churchill’s assistance, to restore the various details of one variety of compound 
capital, nearly identical with those in the external groups at Persepolis. This capital 
evidently consisted of four distinct parts, as shewn in the accompanying woodcut.” 

They are probably intended to represent the pendent leaves of the date- 
palm, the opening bud of the lotas- flower, a series of doable volutes, and 
certainly at the summit two demi -balls, between whose necks passed the 
beams for the support of the roof. The total height of this compound 
capital was 28 feet. The similarity between the buildings of Persepolis 
and Susa is so great, that any peculiarity observable in the one equally 
illustrates the architecture of the other ; there is therefore no necessity for 
dwelling further on the subject. 

The details connected with his journey through, and sojourn in, Chaldna 
are abundantly entertaining ; the interest of the book never flags a moment. 
Amply illustrated with woodcuts, maps, and plans, Mr. Loftus has con- 
tributed a work scarcely second in interest to those of Mr. LayarcL 


SIAM*. 

Siam is a country with which the English people have probably as little 
acquaintance, or sympathy, as any on the face of the globe. Its name has, 
indeed, been familiar in the mouths of the present generation, through the 
exhibition of that lust* natura, the “Siamese Twins,” (who, however, 
had a Chinese father); and recently our newspapers have informed us that 
the Siamese politicians have become converted to free-trade doctrines, 
stamping their conversion by a commercial treaty (most liberally framed) 
with Great Britain. But beyond those isolated facts, little has been known 
or cared for Siam. If curiosity had been excited, the sources of informa- 
tion, it must be admitted, were but few and widely scattered: besides 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Journal of his embassy, and a few articles in our Oriental 
periodicals, little had been contributed to our stock of information upon one 
of the most curious, interesting, and fertile portions of the Eastern world. 
Sir John Bowring's volumes form a timely contribution to our knowledge 
of this country and people. In addition to the results of his own personal 
knowledge and experience, he has made a remind of the contributions of 
his predecessors in the field, both English and foreign, thereby placing us 
in possession of as complete a picture of this countxy and people as we can 
hope to obtain. 

The native name of the kingdom of Siam is Thd, meaning the “ Free/* or 
Muang Thdi , “ the Land of the Free.” The modern name Siam is derived 


* “ The Kingdom and People of Siam, with a Narrative of a Mission to that Country 
in 1855. By Sir John Bowring, F.R.S., Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China# 
2 roll. 8vo.” (London : John W. Parker & Son.) 
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from one of the ancient titles of the country — Sajam , meaning the “ dark 
race.” The kingdom of Siam is composed of forty-one provinces, each 
governed by a Phaja, or functionary of the highest rank ; in length it is 
nearly twelve hundred miles, and its greatest breadth is about three hun- 
dred and fifty. The whole area of Siam and its dependencies is esti- 
mated at two hundred and ninety thousand square miles. The districts 
beyond the limits of Siam proper, to the north and east, are in a state of 
dependence, and pay tribute, while Siam itself is tributary to China ; but 
the government of China in no respect interferes with that of Siam, nor do 
the Chinese in Siam enjoy any other privileges and advantages than those 
resulting from their superior industry, activity, aptitude for business, per- 
severance, and capital. 

The Siamese are a small, well-proportioned race, with skins of an olive 
hue, and black hair, which they wear in a coarse tuft, not unlike a brush, 
on the top of the head, all around being closely shaven. The women also 
adopt the tuft, which they carefully oil and comb. The preservation of 
this tuft, and the changes it undergoes under different circumstances, are 
objects of great interest and attention in Siam. The head of a child is 
frequently shorn ; at the age of three or four the care of the tuft begins, 
but it is more in front than is usual after the time of puberty. It is 
prettily knotted and kept together by a golden or silver pin, or, in case of 
poverty, by a porcupine quill ; but it is generally garlanded by a wreath 
of fragrant flowers. As among the Chinese, long nails are appreciated as 
a mane of aristocracy ; and every art is employed to render the teeth black, 
— a tine qud non of elegance, accomplished by the help of betel and areca. 
A nobleman never moves about without the bearer of his areca-box. The 
consumption of the areca and betel-nut is enormous throughout Siam. 

The Siamese may be deemed a cleanly people; they are fond of bathing, 
and frequent ablutions are an almost necessary result of the heat of the 
climate : they pluck out the hairs of the beard as soon as they appear, 
dean their teeth, and change their garments frequently. 

According to Pallegoix, an experienced and trustworthy authority, the 
Siamese are gentle, cheerful, timid, careless, and almost passionless. They 
are disposed to idleness, inconstancy, and exaction ; they are liberal alms- 
givers; severe in enforcing decorum in the relations between the sexes. 
They are fond of sports, and lose half their time in amusements. They 
are sharp, and even witty in conversation, and resemble the Chinese in 
their aptitude for imitation. They display great affection for children, and 
much deference is paid by the young to the old. Fathers are constantly 
seen carrying about tbeir offspring in their arms, and mothers engaged in 
adorning them. The king was never seen in public by Sir John Bowring 
and suite, without some of his younger children near him ; and in their 
intercourse with the nobles, numbers of little ones were always on the 
carpets, grouped around their elders, and frequently receiving attentions 
from them. 

Mendacity, so characteristic of Orientals, Is not a national defect among 
the Siamese. Oppression and injustice engender lying habits in the weak, 
but when truth is sought, the chances are greatly in favour of its being 
elicited. Little moral disgrace attaches to insincerity and untruthfulness ; 
their detection leads to a loss of reputation for sagacity and cunning, but 
goes no further. In Siam, Dr. Bowring was struck with the unusual 
frankness as to matters of fact. His experience in China and many other 
parts of the East, predisposed him to reoeiye with doubt and mistrust any 
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statement of a native, when any the smallest interest would be possibly 
promoted by falsehood. Dishonesty, also, is repugnant to Siamese habits* 
Much extortion is practised by the ruling few upon the subject many, and 
there are many persons without means of honest existence, who, as else- 
where, live by their wits; but organized robberies and brigandage are 
almost confined to the wilder parts of the country. Suicide is rare. 

Marriages take place early ; they are the subject of much negociation, 
undertaken, not directly by the parents, but by “ go-betweens,” nominated 
by those of the proposed bridegroom, who make proposals to the parents 
of the intended bride. The mode of courtship is singular. No religious 
rites accompany the marriage ; music is an invariable accompaniment. 
Though wives or concubines are kept in any number, according to the 
wealth or will of the husband, the wife who has been the object of the 
marriage ceremony, called the Khan mak, takes precedence of all the rest, 
and is really the sole legitimate spouse ; and she and her descendants are 
the only legal heirs to the husband’s possessions. Marriages are permitted 
beyond the first degree of affinity. Divorce is easily obtained on appli- 
cation from the woman : if there be only one child, it belongs to the 
mother, who takes also the third, fifth, and all those representing odd 
numbers ; the husband has the second, fourth, and so forth. A husband 
may sell a wife he has purchased, but not one who has brought him a 
dowry. On the whole, the condition of woman is better in Siam than in 
most Oriental countries. 

With child-birth an extraordinary usage is connected. The event has 
no sooner occurred, than the mother is placed near a large fire, where she 
remains for weeks exposed to the burning heat: death is often the result 
of this proceeding. There is a strong prejudice among high and low in 
favour of this cruel rite, with which there appears to be associated some 
mysterious idea of pacification, such as in some shape or other prevails in 
many parts of the world. The mothers who survive this ordeal nurse 
their children till they are two or three years old, nourishing them at the 
same time with rice and bananas. They burn the bodies of the dead, 
collect the principal bones, place them in an urn, and convey them to the 
family abode. The mourning garb is white, accompanied with shaving 
of the head. 

Education begins with the shaving of the tuft of hair : this is a great 
family festival, to which relations and friends are invited, and to whom pre- 
sents of cakes and fruits are sent. Boys are sent to the pagodas to be in- 
structed by the bonzes in reading and writing, and in the dogmas of religion. 
They give personal service in return for the education they receive : that 
education is worthless enough, but every Siamese is condemned to pass a 
portion of his life in the temple, which many of them never afterwards 
quit ; hence the enormous supply of an unproductive, idle, useless race. 

Buddhism, the most extensively professed religion of the world, the faith 
of two-fifths of the whole human race, is the faith of the Siamese. The 
form of Brahminism is found in Siam, under the direct patronage of the 
king. At some period of his life every Siamese becomes a candidate for 
the priesthood. The priests, or bonzes , are generally called by European 
writers talapoins , probably from their usually carrying a fan called ialapai , 
meaning palm-leaf; but their Siamese title is PAra, by which is meant what 
is great, distinguished, sacred. They generally live in convents attached to 
the temples ; in many places the number in a convent is small, but in the 
capital they are congregated by hundreds. In Bankok there are more than 
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ten thousand bonzes. The whole number in Siam exceeds a hundred thou- 
sand. Their garments are all of yellow ; adopted, it is said, from its resem- 
blance to gold, the most precious of metals, as a mode of shewing reverence 
to Buddha. 

The maxims of the priestly orders are curious, as developments of the 
Buddhist religion 

“ In many points they resemble the outlines of monastic life. All energetic action, 
all virtuous exertion, would be paralysed under such influences. In seeking to be harm- 
less, a man becomes absolutely useless ; and in attention to absurd observances, in ab- 
stention from natural and sinless enjoyments, in the exaggeration of minor virtues — 
such as humanity to animals, respect for life, for personal decorums, and the subordinate 
or secondary moralities, — all elevation of character is lost, and a talapoin becomes little 
better than a cucumber of the soil.” 

The priesthood, as an institution, is more dove-tailed into the social sys- 
tem than in any part of the world ; no jealousy is created by its laziness, 
no resistance is exhibited to its claims. It is supported by the spontaneous 
offerings of the whole people. There is a body of female devotees who are 
dedicated to the service of the pagodas ; they are a sort of nuns, wearing 
white dresses, and are allowed to collect alms for themselves and for the 
temples to which they belong. They have their prayers to recite, and their 
services to perform. 

It will not surprise those who have given impartial attention to the sub- 
ject to learn — 

“ That, so far as the S'amese are concerned, the efforts for their conversion by Chris- 
tian missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, have been almost or altogether fruitless. 
The early confident hopes have been sadly disappointed; the number of professing 
Catholic Christians is now far less than in the remotest days of missionary exertions. 
Yet there has been no lack of zeal on the part of the missions; there is no religious per- 
secution to fear, scarcely any impediment to religious teaching, and thousands of Bibles 
and hundreds of thousands of religious books, in the language of the people, have been 
circulated.” 

The missionaries really possess much influence, for they have rendered 
much service in the healing art, and have lent great assistance to the spirit 
of philosophical enquiry : — 

“ Many of them have been councillors and favourites of kings and nobles, admitted 
to intimate intercourse, and treated with a deference which could not but elevate them 
in the eyes of a prostrate, reverential, and despotically-governed people. But Buddhism, 
by habit and education, is become almost a part of Siamese nature, and that nature will 
not bend to foreign influences. The Siamese, whether or not they have religious con- 
victions, have habit*, which the teaching of strangers will not easily change. The 
diversity of the religions instructions of the Catholic and Protestant missionaries is an 
immense difficulty in the way of both ; and they frequently exhibit towards each other 
a spirit which is not that of Christian concord. The Catholic denounces the Protestant 
as a schismatic and a heretic ; and the Protestant tells his hearers that the Catholic is 
but a teacher of a corrupt and indefensible faith. The whole field is too much occupied 
with jealousies and misunderstandings; and I have heard it alleged by natives against 
their foreign visitors, — * They quarrel with one another ; they do not understand one 
another ; they teach different religions : how should we understand their differences ? 
When they can agree about what we are to receive, we shall be more disposed to listen 
seriously/ Now I am much disposed to think that if the various sections of mission- 
aries would only regard one another as coadjutors, fellow-labourers, promoters of a 
common object, though pursuing it by dissimilar modes of action, — that each should 
allow to the rest even the merit of good intention and honest effort, — all would be 
benefited by the concession, and the great work would be thereby much promoted.” 

Tet in Siam, as in all heathen countries with which commerce has 
brought us into friendly intercourse, a great shock has been given to idol- 
atry in all its grosser and more offensive forms* The honour of being the 
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first Christian teacher in Siam is claimed for St Francis Xavier ; but the 
first formal Catholic mission established in Siam was headed by De la Mothe 
Lambart, a Frenchman, bishop of Berythus (Beyrout), who with a small 
body of followers travelled from Rome overland, through Syria, Persia, 
India, and the Straits of Malacca, and, after three years, reached Aynthia, 
in Siam, on the 22nd August. 1662. The Catholic population at present 
in Siam is reported to be 7,050 in all. The first Protestant missionary who 
called attention to Siam was Dr. Gutzlaff, who spent three years in the 
country. His Journal was published in 1832. The Americans have culti- 
vated this field with much zeal and patience. The Baptist mission, repre- 
senting the American Baptist Missionary Union, was commenced in 1833, 
by the Rev. J. Lalor Jones, who continued his useful labours till his death 
in September, 1851. He completed the translation of the New Testament 
Scriptures in the Siamese, and prepared several useful works in the same 
language. This mission has both a Chinese and a Siamese department, 
and has met with considerable success among the Chinese. The mission 
of the American Missionary Association was established in 1850. The 
mission of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States was established in 1840, but, owing to the sickness of 
its first missionary, the Rev. William P. Buell, was suspended till 1847. 
The results of their labours are anything but encouraging. The task they 
undertake is beyond their strength. It would be as easy to revolutionize 
his very nature as to change the habitual modes of thought, the common 
education of this people. The main causes of the failure of missionary 
efforts is well pointed out by La Zoubdre : — 

“ The king of Siam, who takes, amongst his other titles, that of Paecon Salm » i. o. 
* Sacred Member of God,* has this to boast of — that, next to the Mognl, he can deduce 
h’g descent from more kings than any other in the Indies. He is absolute — his privy 
councillors, called mandarins, being chosen and deposed barely at his pleasure. When 
he appears in public, it is done with so much pomp and magnificence as is scarce to be 
imagined, which draws such a veneration to his person from the common people, that 
even in the streets, as he passes by, they give him god-like titles and worship. He 
marries no more than one wife at a time, but has an infinite number of concubines. He 
feeds very high, but his drink is water only, the use of strong liquors being severely 
prohibited by their ec clesiastical law to persons of quality in Siam. As the thirds of 
all the estates of the kingdom fall to his exchequer, so his riches must be very great ; 
but what makes them most immense is, that he is the chief merchant in the kingdom, 
having his factors in all places of trade, to sell rice, copper, lead, saltpetre, Ac., to 
foreigners. He is master not only of the persons, but really of the property, of the sub- 
jects ; he disposes of their labour, and directs their movements at will If any recom- 

r *e attaches to their services, it is an act of grace and free will. His name is not to 
pronounced, or his person referred to, except under certain designations, among 
which the most usual are,— Matter of the World, Sovereign (f Life, Excellent Divine 

Feetr 

But one of the peculiarities of Siamese usages is the institution of a 
Second King. His title is Waugna, meaning Junior King. He is gene- 
rally a brother or near relation of the King. The present Waugna is a 
legitimate brother of the First King, — 

“ A cultivated and intelligent gentleman, writing and speaking English with great 
accuracy, and living much in the style of a courteous and opulent European noble ; food 
of books and scientific inquiry, interested in all that marks the ooune of civilisation. 
. ... He is surrounded with the same royal insignia as the first King, though 

somewhat less ostentatiously displayed; and the same marks of honour and prostration 
are paid to his person. He has his ministers, corresponding to those of the First King, 
«»d is supposed to take a more active part in the wars of the country than does the 
First King. It is usual to consult him on all important aflrirs of state. . . . Ha is 
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expected to pay visits of ceremony to the First King, but the brothers sit together on 
terms of equality. . . . The demands of the Second King on the exchequer must 
be submitted to the First King for approval, and on being sealed by him, are paid by 
the great treasurer. 0 

The First King took the names of Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha 
Mongkut. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his reign constitutes one 
of the most remarkable epochs in the history of Siam, and that the acts of 
his government are likely to exert the happiest influence on the future 
well-being of that country. 

The discoverers, or re-discoverers, of Siam were the Portuguese. No 
other European nation established so early an intercourse, or left so many 
traces behind it in Siam, as the great Lusitanian adventurers. Their rela- 
tions with the Siamese are but imperfectly known, but it appears their 
purposes mingled the conquest of territory with the propagation of the 
Christian faith. 

The first communications of the Portuguese with Siam were in 1511, 
when Don Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, being engaged in the siege of Malacca, 
sent to Siam, in a Chinese junk, a messenger, who was well received by 
the King, and brought back presents and friendly offers of service, which 
the capitulation of Malacca rendered of less importance at that moment. 
Albuquerque appears to have offered to transfer the government of the city 
of Malacca to the Siamese King, as a recompense for the assistance he 
asked from the monarch. In the following year, Antonio d’Abrea was 
despatched by Albuquerque as his ambassador to Siam, taking return pre- 
sents to the King. In 1516, Manoel Falcao was sent to Patana, and being 
welcomed by the Siamese, established a factory there. And in 1517, Diogo 
Coelho was sent as ambassador to Siam, and was well received. The Por- 
tuguese are said to have obtained the privilege of teaching their religion 
unmolested : a Portuguese church was built, and much business transacted. 
Their numbers must have been considerable, and their influence extended 
under the protection and patronage they received from the Siamese. They 
were more than once enrolled for the defence of the kingdom, especially in 
1548, when it was invaded by the King of Pegu. The capital (Aynthia) 
was successfully defended by the valour of the Portuguese, who are said to 
have refused large bribes offered by the Peguan invaders. 

The Portuguese have continued to nominate a consul at Bangkok. As 
they have now no trade, the appointment may be deemed rather the ex- 
pression of a natural national pride, the result of ancient privileges and 
position, than having any present purpose of utility : — 

“ Time was," said the King of Siam, in presence of his nobles* to Sir John Bowring ; 
“ time was, when we considered Portugal as the greatest country in the world ; but 
yours is the country to which we must now look, and it is your alliance we desire to 
obtain. 0 

The Portuguese for a long time enjoyed exclusive privileges of settle- 
ment, trade, and religion ; but in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch influence being rather in the ascendant, the efforts of the Portu- 
guese to keep the Dutch out of favour became gradually unavailing. A 
decided breach of friendship occurred in 1630, which was partially healed 
by an embassy in 1633, and the Siamese court reciprocated by sending an 
ambassador to Manilla in 1636. The first successful attempt on the part 
of the Dutch to open intercourse was made in 1604. A Siamese ambassa- 
dor made a trip to Holland in 1608. In 1613 a Dutch factory was first 
established in India, and being at the onset unsuccessful, would have been 
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abandoned, but for the King’s encouragements. In 1623 their trade was 
actually suppressed, but re-established in 1627, after the concession of 
various privileges. In 1634 it had become very important, and a profitable 
outlet was found in Japan for some Siamese articles of export. In 1633 
the Dutch East India Company had to complain of some breach of treaty 
on the part of the Siamese, and, conscious of their predominant interest, 
caused their traffic to be suspended, and their agent to take his departure, 
which produced the desired effect, for in the next year Siamese ambass*» 
dors went to Batavia to treat for a reconciliation, and comply with the 
Company’s demands, upon which the trade resumed its course. In 1672 
the King requested the Governor of Batavia to induce Dutch artizans, en- 
gineers, and mariners to settle in Siam. The Company’s agent, in 1685, 
was the first foreigner admitted into the King’s presence. In 1706 a dif- 
ference arose : this time the Dutch were compelled to seek a reconciliation, 
which was obtained only with a curtailment of privileges. Since then the 
trade declined. At the present time there are no traces of the Dutch ever 
having visited the country, but in the opinion of Sir John Bo wring, a large 
trade will grow up between Siam and the Dutch possessions in the Indian 
Archipelago. The trade is now not inconsiderable : — 

“ In Boswell’s * Life of Johnson’ there is a curious reference to the relations between 
France and Siam. Considering how many volumes were published giving an account 
of the embassies sent by Louis XIV. to the Siamese King, it is quite strange that Dr. 
Johnson should have overlooked them ; but the circumstance is very illustrative of the 
foot that the literature o i France, with exceedingly few exceptions, was little known to 
the learned men in England down to the end of the last century. Mr. Croker, who 
corrects the imperfect knowledge of the lexicographer and the biographer, seems to 
suppose that only one mission was despatched to Siam from the court of Versailles. . . • 

“ There are few episodes in French history more remarkable than the events con- 
nected with the intercourse between the Court of Versailles and that of Siam in the 
reign of Louis XIV.” 

The purpose of the Grand Monarque, ostentatiously proclaimed in Eu- 
rope, was to bring about the conversion of the King of Siam. The mission 
arrived off the Meinam September 22nd, 1685. The ambassador, M. de 
Chaumont, was received as never minister had been received before. He 
was told, greatly to his surprise, that he had been in Siam a thousand years 
before, in an earlier stage of his metempsychosical existence, to promote 
the objects of the present mission— an alliance between France and Siam. 

The details of the proceedings of this mission include the remarkable 
story of Constance Phaulcon, a Frenchman, but then Prime Minister of the 
King of Siam, who, trying to serve two masters, ended by disappointing the 
one and sacrificing the other ; he himself being the victim in the general 
overthrow of the schemes, political and religious, of Paris and of Rome. 
The acts which made Phaulcon the idol of the Bomanists were the imme- 
diate causes of the distrust of the Siamese, and of his own downfall, dis- 
grace, and death. Spain, under Philip V., also sent missions to Siam, but 
with no favourable result. 

The English mission* to Siam be^in with that of Mr. Crawford, in 1822. 
The results were not very encouraging. As the narrative of this embassy 
is very accessible to the reader, it is only necessary to refer to it. The 
only treaty existing between Great Britain and Siam when Sir John 
Bowring arrived there in 1855, was that entered into by Captain Burney 
in 1826, who was sent by the Governor-general of India, with the special 
view of obtaining the co-operation of the Siamese in the contest in which 
the Indian government was then engaged with the Burmese. The Bang of 
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Siam had usurped the territory of the King of Quedah, and it was deemed 
an object of much importance to negociate a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with the Siamese. Few of Captain Barney’s propositions were, however, 
entertained by them, though the arrangements he then made were, no doubt, 
the best he could effect. This treaty comprised fourteen articles, seven poli- 
tical and seven commercial. In addition to this treaty, Captain Burney con- 
cluded with the Siamese a commercial agreement of six articles. A treaty 
of commerce between the United States and the Siamese was signed by 
Mr. Edmund Roberts in 18S3, and ratified in 1836 by the King of Siam, 
having been previously ratified by President Andrew Jackson. This treaty 
was so little favourable to commerce, that it conferred no benefit on either 
America or Siam, and has remained a dead letter from the first 

In 1850, Sir James Brooke was sent as plenipotentiary to the King of 
Siam, but the circumstances attendant upon his negociations were not 
made public by the British government. This much, however, is known, 
that all his attempts to conclude a satisfactory treaty with Siam were un- 
availing, and that he finally broke off his communications with the Siamese 
government on the 28th of Sept. 1850, and left the country with a very 
unfavourable impression as to our future prospects of success in establish- 
ing commercial relations with this remarkable people. 

While Sir James Brooke was at Siam, a United States sloop of war 
arrived, bringing Mr. Ballestier, a commissioner sent by -the American 
government to represent the grievances of which United States’ citizens 
had to complain, and to obtain a more favourable treaty. His reception 
was anything but favourable, and he failed altogether in the object of his 
visit. He was refused an audience with the king, and left without pre- 
senting the President’s letter. Since then, however, a treaty, almost iden- 
tical with that negociated by Sir John Bowring, has been effected by 
Mr. Townsend Harris, as American commissioner, between the Siamese 
Kings and the President of the United States. 

We now arrive at the most important event in the annals of the inter- 
course between Great Britain and Shun, — the treaty signed at Bangkok 
18th of April, 1855. The articles of this treaty are twelve : there is also 
a code of regulations under which British trade is to be conducted in Siam. 
The commission appointed to discuss with Sir J. Bowring the great sub- 
jects connected with his missions was composed of the two regents, the 
acting prime minister, and the minister for foreign affairs, and the king’s 
brother, who was made president of the commission. The issue of this 
conference involved a total revolution in aH the financial machinery of 
the government, such as must bring about a total change in the whole 
system of taxation ; would take away a large proportion of the existing 
sources of revenue, and uproot a great number of privileges and mono- 
polies which had not only been long established, but which were held by 
the most influential nobles and the highest functionaries of the state. 
The second regent was the receiver-general of the revenues, and notoriously 
interested in the existing system, by which production, commerce, and 
shipping were placed at the mercy of the farmers of the various revenues, 
who paid the price of their many and vexatious monopolies either to the 
royal treasury, or to the high officials through whom those monopolies 
were granted. Both regents had long been the dominant rulers in Siam, 
and had thwarted all the previous attempts made by various envoys from 
Great Britain and the United States, to place the commercial relations 
of Siam with foreign countries on a satisfactory basis. Against such odds 
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it was hardly possible to hope for success. Fortunately, Sir John Bowring 
obtained the co-operation of the prime minister (the Phra Kalahom), a very 
intelligent and honest man, who regarded the welfare of his country above 
every other consideration. At first, Sir John could not comprehend him: 
he says, at an early stage of negociations : — 

“ Either he is a consummate hypocrite or a true patriot ; in any ease, he is a most 
sagacious man, towering for above every other person whom we have met— of graceful, 

gentlemanly manners, and appropriate language He denounces the existing 

state of things with vehemence ; says that bribery and misrule are often triumphant ; 
that monopolies are the bane of the country, and the cause of the loss of trade and 
misery of the people. He told me I should be blessed if I put an end to them, and 
encouraged me to persevere in a most vigorous persistence in my efforts for its over- 
throw. It is quite a novelty to hear a minister abase the administration of which he is 
the head. He confirms his statements by facts.** 

The minister eventually proved his sincerity, and deserves all credit for the 
vigour with which he pushed the negociations to a favourable termination. 

Slavery is the condition of a large part of the population of Siam. It is 
not the absolute slavery that now exists in the United States, but something 
less tolerable than domestic servitude. Every Siamese is bound to devote 
one-third of the year to the service of the king. The treatment of slaves is 
marked by kindness. The greatest number of slaves so called appear to be 
debtors ; for the non-payment of a debt gives to a creditor possession of the 
body of the person indebted, of whose labour he can dispose for the pay- 
ment of the interest due, or the extinction of the debt itself. 

The Siamese have no written music ; they depend on ear alone. The 
soft and tuneful notes of their music form an agreeable contrast to the loud, 
monotonous, and discordant tones of the music of the Chinese. The pro- 
fession of music is esteemed worthy. The close of day, at every noble- 
man's house, is the signal for the commencement of music and dancing, and 
the concert is continued, without interlude, till the next day has been en- 
croached upon by some hours. It is almost the sole occupation of the 
women. Their perception of concord in the notes is as acute as that of an 
European musician, and they are equally as long in tuning their instru- 
ments. 

Chess they appear to have imported from China, as the chess-board, the 
pieces, and the moves in all respects resemble those of the Chinese. A 
favourite sport is cock-fighting, and a courageous bird is a great treasure. 
Kite-flying is the amusement of young and old. They also indulge in 
pugilistic combats and in boat-races. They are as fond of amusements as 
the Chinese, but have few of the laborious and persevering virtues which 
characterize the people of China. 

The use of opium has greatly extended in Siam during the last thirty 
years, although its consumption has been prohibited by a severe edict of 
the king. Tobacco is in general use ; and intoxication is obtained by the 
use of the seeds and leaves of the hemp. Almost all locomotion is by water. 
Our knowledge of the country is derived chiefly from Bangkok ; of the 
interior very little is known to Europeans. 

The natural productions of Siam resemble those of other tropical regions ; 
the main features are the same, with many varieties in detail. No portion 
of the East is more inviting than the Siamese regions, from their extent, rich- 
ness, and novelty. The state of agriculture is extremely rude, the general 
condition of the cultivated land is far less favourable than in China. Great 
quantities of rice and sugar are produced. Gutta-percha abounds in the 
maritime districts. Elephants are abundant in the forests. Tigers and 
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tiger-cats are common. The rhinoceros is also found. Horses are rarely 
seen. Bears, wild pigs, porcupines, elks, deer, roebucks, gazelles, goats, 
and other animals tenant the jungles. There is a large consumption of 
dried venison ; great multitudes of deer are killed during the inundations. 
Beef is scarce. Singing birds are many; reptiles multitudinous. Croco- 
diles abound in the rivers. The fishes are whales, dolphins, porpoises, 
flying-fish, sharks, sword-fish, bonitos, dorys, carp, soles, salmon, shrimps, 
crabs, lobsters. The mineral kingdom is rich. Gold is found in many 
parts of Siam ; silver, only in combination with copper, antimony, lead, and 
arsenic. Copper is produced in large quantities, and lead and tin abound. 
Very rich iron ore is worked by the Chinese ; great quantities of precious 
stones are found. The manufactures consist of a variety of vessels in the 
precious metals, glass, earthenware, and textile fabrics. The arts of draw- 
ing and painting are inferior to those of the Chinese. 

Such, in brief, are the wonderful resources and aptitudes of Siam. 
Under the new impulse given to its commerce by the treaty of the 18th of 
April, 1856, we may look, ere long, for the happiest results. To a sanguine 
mind Siam presents the prospect of a true El-Dorado. Already European 
influences are at work, and have strangely affected the ruling powers of this 
kingdom. From what we learn it is more than probable that the future 
advancement of Siam will be mainly due to Chinese immigration, now set- 
ting in to various parts of the world in so remarkable a manner as must 
greatly influence the destinies of mankind. Siam is a region to which the 
attention of the English merchant, manufacturer, and naturalist may be 
most profitably turned : it offers an almost inexhaustible field of operations 
to each. We indulge the hope that ere long we may become better ac- 
quainted with the interior of the country. Sir John Bowring’s volumes, 
rich as they are in curious and novel matter, only serve to whet our appe- 
tite for further information. 


THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We must presume that our readers are acquainted with the “Original 
Proposal issued May, 1856,” and the Resolutions at a public meeting held' 
in London April 28, 1856, “for the purpose of raising a fund for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a Church at Constantinople in memory of our 
countrymen who have fallen in the late war.” Upon this occasion these 
very praiseworthy Resolutions were proposed and seconded by various 
great people », and of course “ carried unanimously.” One of these Reso- 
lutions was, “ That the most suitable memorial would be an edifice in which 
Almighty God might from generation to generation be worshipped accord- 
ing to the rites and usages of the Church of England ; and that such memo- 
rial church be at Constantinople.” In common with most who took an 
interest in the proceedings of that meeting, we were under the impression 
that the above resolution implied that the church to be erected should be 
essentially English, — a memorial serving to remind the Orientals that Eng- 
lishmen had fought, bled, and died for them ; a memorial attracting the 
attention of our sailors and wandering countrymen to its hallowed walls; 


• See Gent. Mao., May, 1856. 
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and to members of the Greek Church a memorial that the Church of Eng- 
land was a true and living branch of the Church Catholic. 

Accordingly, a committee, consisting of seventy-five men of rank and in- 
fluence, was appointed, with four equally great men as honorary secre- 
taries, not one of whom, so far as we are aware, had the slightest knowledge 
of archeology or architecture ; and we are rather at a loss to know who are 
the working men among this grand committee to whom subscribers are 
indebted for the 4 ‘ Instructions to Architects'* issued June 4, 1856. It is 
clear that no time could have been lost in preparing these important In- 
structions to guide the architects of all Europe; only one month was 
required for their consideration, preparation, and adoption, and that the 
busy month of May. We should however be glad to know whom to 
thank for such a decision as this : — “ The style to be adopted must be a 
modification , to suit the climate , of the recognised ecclesiastical architecture 
of western Europe, known as ‘ Pointed* or ‘ Gothic ;* and the neglect on 
the part of any architect of this provision will absolutely exclude from 
competition.** 

Before so stringent a regulation as this was adopted, no doubt it was 
well and carefully considered ; it was ascertained to be the decided opinion 
of the majority of the subscribers that the English Church at Constantinople, 
to be erected to the memory of English soldiers, should not be in the 
English style, but in the mongrel Gothic of Italy, where that style was not 
indigenous, and never fully naturalized. It is generally known and fully 
acknowledged that the style of Salisbury Cathedral is the English style, — 
the one type which would be at once recognised by every educated man of 
all countries as an English church ; but any approach to this style was for- 
bidden. The committee fully considered this matter, no doubt, and ascer- 
tained that Salisbury Cathedral and Westminster Abbey are so intolerably 
hot in the dog-days, that they are obviously unsuitable for a hot climate 
like Constantinople. It is a point which each member of the committee 
could so easily ascertain for himself, by only walking into Westminster 
Abbey last July, that no doubt this dictum of the necessity for a modification 
of Gothic architecture to suit the climate had some better foundation than 
vulgar prejudice, grounded on the fancies of one or two popular men of the 
day, or of some members of the committee, or some among the judges who 
pulled the strings in the background, and made all the grand puppets 
dance to their will and fancy. The advertisements have called forth the 
talents of no less than forty-six architects, chiefly English, as might have 
been expected, but including one from France (M. Veillade, of Paris), one 
from Germany (M. Francke, of Meiningen), and one from America (Mr. 
Mould, of New York). From them the following are selected by the 
judges foT distinction : — 

Four Prizemen. — l. W. Burges; 2. G. E. Street; 3. G. 8. Bodley; 
4. W. Slater. 

Five especially mentioned. — C. Gray ; R. P. Pullan ; G. Truefltt ; Weight- 
man, Had field, and Goldie ; W. White. 

Six honourably mentioned. — A. Bell; Francke; Hewett and Budd; 
Prichard and Seddon. 

The whole of the drawings are now open for public inspection at King’s 
College gratuitously, a gallery having been kindly lent by the college for 
the purpose ; and very weH worthy of inspection they will be found. The 
judges have published their reasons for their decisions, and have evidently 
acted, or at least intended to act, with perfect fairness ; but as no one 
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is infallible, we cannot help suspecting a considerable bias, (unconscious, 
of course,) and fancy that we can trace the influence of the same mind as 
in the Instructions, which have very properly been the chief guide of the 
judges. It is, however, somewhat remarkable that the design selected for 
the first prize for this memorial church, intended for the 44 rites and worship” 
of the Reformed English Church, is in plan and arrangements thoroughly 
Roman Catholic, as if designed on purpose for that ritual, with the pro- 
cession path all round, for carrying the reliques, and the Host in the Mon- 
strance. The judges themselves have thought it necessary to call attention 
in a note to 44 the eiborium or baldachino, supported by four columns over 
the altar, as manifestly inconsistent with the Anglican ritual.” It is re- 
markable that this is the only design of the whole which is especially 
Roman Catholic, and that thiB should be the one selected ; for none of the 
others have the procession path ; several have the apse : but the square 
east end, with the triple lancet windows, is the essentially English feature, 
and ought to have been adopted in our English Memorial Church. This 
square east end, with the altar attached to it, is also better adapted for 
the Anglican ritual than any other form. Mr. Burges has, no doubt, taken 
the church of St. Andrea at Vercelli as his chief guide, and several other 
architects appear to have done the same. This was most probably the church 
which the writer of the Instructions had in his eye when preparing them, 
and there is much to be said in its favour, although our opinion is that 
there was no such necessity for modifying the English Gothic as was 
supposed. 

We are by no means certain that we would have given the preference 
to Mr. Burges’s plan on the whole, even on the principle laid down. It 
is thoroughly Italian, and though the general style is intended to be ad- 
vanced and perfect Gothic, the external arcade and the wheel-window are 
quite of transition Norman character ; ' the fact being that the Gothic style 
was always an importation from the north into Italy, and not introduced 
there until long after it was established in the north : in consequence 
of which the details of northern buildings of different periods are often 
jumbled together m the same building. The projecting shed over the 
western doors to keep the sun off is a very clumsy contrivance, and not at 
all ornamental. Surely a cloister might be substituted for this, or a large 
open porch in the French fashion, which might be high enough for car- 
riages to drive under. The Italian porches are often a very fine feature, 
and ought to have been introduced. Mr. Burges’s church requires a tower, 
but his design for a detached campanile to accompany it appears to' us a 
sad caricature, badly proportioned, with his favourite projecting-shed again 
introduced, and with a belfry story (?) or lantern (?) at the top, which has a 
very Chinese look. 

Mr. Street's design, to our eyes, is preferable to Mr. Burges’s ; it is 
more English, — it has a fine apse, but no procession path. The turrets 
with spires are too small, and badly placed, at the junction of the choir and 
transepts. They might be an elegant addition to two more massive western 
towers, but have hardly sufficient importance by themselves. 

Mr. Bodley's design has considerable merit and boldness, and is more 
in the early French style, with single pillars, having the quasi-Corinthian 
capitals, the pointed barrel vaults, a single tower, massive and tall, at the 
south-west corner, with a pyramidal spire ; the windows quite French ; the 
plan oblong, with square east end, and a bold west porch. 

Mr. Slater’s design, to which an extra prize was very justly awarded. 
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is very good, and in some respects better than any. It is more in the Early 
English style ; as much so, indeed, as the Instructions would permit ; with 
lancet windows, clustered pillars, with capitals of the conventional Early 
English foliage, a single vault of the same style, and flying buttresses— a 
feature which we miss in the other designs ; and two western towers with 
spires, — generally the best arrangement for a large church. 

Mr. Truefitt’s design is very original ; plain, and massive, rather bold in 
parts, and very French. 

Mr. Nicholls' design for a Gothic dome is worthy of notice and en- 
couragement, though perhaps in the region of domes it would have been a 
hazardous experiment, and hardly a fair chance. 

Mr. Raffles Brown has a marvellously tall spire in the French style ; Mr. 
Castle, an enormous central spire, with a group of pinnacles round the 
springing, but no legs to carry it upon that we could discover. Many of 
the other designs have considerable merit, but without engravings we 
despair of making any description of them intelligible to our readers. 

The committee in their Instructions observe, that “ the competitors* 
attention is directed to the risk of earthquakes occurring at Constanti- 
nople.” Some further information on this subject would have been de- 
sirable : we know that St. Sophia has stood for a thousand years, which 
seems to shew that the earthquakes there are not very formidable. Still 
some precautions are necessary, which must add to the cost, and must 
therefore be taken into account. Probably a solid bed of concrete over the 
whole area to be built upon would.be the best precaution ; such an artificial 
rock would not be more liable to be disturbed than the natural rocks, and 
we do not hear of their being split by the earthquakes in this locality. 
We have heard it suggested that the church should be bound together by 
a framework of iron, or that a double skeleton of iron should have all the 
interstices filled up with rubble and cased with marble, thus bringing 
modem science to bear, as it is said that no vibration of the earth would 
have any effect on a building so constructed. But this remains to be 
proved, and we doubt whether any architect has yet sufficiently devoted his 
attention to this use of iron to venture on such an experiment. 

We hope it is not yet too late to reconsider the matter. Let the fortunate 
competitors receive the reward that has been promised them, but for an 
English memorial church at Constantinople, let us have a church English in 
its design, English in its character, and one suited to the service of the 
English Church, 
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INGULPH’S CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND ». 

Ingulph’s History of the Abbey of Croyland was first printed, but in an 
imperfect form, by Sir Henry Saville, in his Scriptores post Redam, in 
1596, but in 1684 Fulman printed it entire in the first volume of Gale's 
Collection of Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores ; and Mr. Bohn has lately added 
an excellent translation, by Mr. Riley, to his valuable series of antiquarian 
publications. There are considerable doubts, however, respecting the au- 
thenticity of the work. 

The singularity of the circumstance has been remarked, and with con- 
siderable justice, that, with the sole exception of a transcript in the British 
Museum, of the latter part of the sixteenth century, no ancient manuscript 
is now known to exist. Sir Francis Palgrave states that, after the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, a manuscript which had the reputation of being 
the autograph of lngulph was known to have existed for many years in 
the church at Croyland, where it was preserved with great care in a chest 
locked with three keys. Selden endeavoured, but in vain, to gain access 
to this treasure ; and when Fulman made enquiries on the spot (probably 
about 1 680), he ascertained that it could no longer be found. 

Two ancient copies, at least, of this manuscript are known to have been 
formerly in existence. One, in the possession of Sir John Marsham, was 
the basis of Fulman’s edition, and appears to have been the more complete ; 
the other, from which Selden published the laws of William the Conqueror, 
was in the Cottonian Library, but was unfortunately burnt in the fire of 
1731. Marsham‘s b copy, like the so-called autograph , has long since dis- 
appeared. Spelman states that he consulted the autograph manuscript 
itself, and from it transcribed the first five chapters of his Norman Laws; 
but in the sequel it will, perhaps, satisfactorily appear that he must have 
been mistaken in looking upon this manuscript as the genuine autograph of 
lngulph. 

For several ages the genuineness of the Charters contained in Ingulph’s 
History seems to have been unsuspected, and we know, from the Second 
Continuation of the History, that on one occasion, at least, they were re- 
ceived as evidences of title. In Gough’s Secoud Appendix we find a short 
History of the place, called “ Croyland* s Chronicle , collected and compiled 
by Sir John Harrington, knight, a learned lawyer and antiquary, steward 
of Croyland, and nephew to the Reverend Father Philip Everard, Abbat 
there in the time of King Henry the Seventh and King Henry the Eighth/* 
This author makes free use of the Charters as found in Ingulph’s History, 
and though most probably he must have seen many of the so-called ori- 
ginals, he seems to have entertained as little doubt on the question ef their 
genuineness as his predecessors, both lawyers and laymen, had during the 
preceding one hundred and fifty years. 

• “ Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of Croyland, with the Continuations by Peter 
of Blois and Anonymous Writers. Translated from the Latin, with Notes, by Hairy 
T. Riley, B.A." (Bohn's Antiquarian Library.) 

b We learn from Gough's Second Appendix to his “ History of Croyland," that there 
is a letter in the Bodleian Library from Dr. Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, to 
Dr. Arthur Charlett; in which he states that there is a curious MS. of lngulph in his 
library (probably meaning that of the college), which once belonged to Sir John 
Marsham, and which Obndiah Walker, the Roman Catholic Master of University Col- 
lege, and partisan of James the Second, had purloined, under pretence of borrowing it. 
Search has been made for it of lale years in the College library, but without success. 

Geht. Mag. Vol. CCII. 3 x 
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For many years after the opinions of the learned upon these Charters 
had been more strongly challenged by the publication of Ingulph’s History, 
there seems to have been no expression of a suspicion that either the work 
itself or the Charters inserted in it were not, what they respectively repre- 
sented themselves to be y memorials of the Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
times. Sir Henry Saville and Fulman, the editors, do not appear to have 
entertained any doubts whatever on the subject ; and the Charters are un- 
hesitatingly quoted as genuine by Sir H. Spelman in his Concilia , and Sir 
\V. Dugdale in the Monasticon . Archbishop Nicolson suggests no doubts 
in his “ British Historical I ibrary,” and Spelman and Stillingfleet rely upon 
the authority of the work with confidence. 

Among the first, if indeed not the very first, to express a doubt on the 
genuineness of these documents was the indefatigable Henry Wharton. 
In his Latin “ History of the Bishops and Deans of London and St. Asaph,” 
London, 1695, he speaks of the Charters of Ethelbakl, 716, Wichtlaf, 833, 
Bertulph, 851, and Beorred, 868, as almost satisfactorily proved to be ficti- 
tious, by certain anachronisms which his diligent research had discovered 
in the respective attestations thereof. He finds, for example, that the 
Charter of Ethelbald is attested by Wynfrid and Aldwin, bishops of Mercia 
and Lichfield, that of Wichtlaf by Godwin, bishop of Rochester, that of 
Bertulph by the same Godwin, and that of Beorred by Alcwin, bishop of 
Winchester, at times when none of these prelates were filling the sees thus 
respectively assigned to them. 

From Humphrey Wanley, the antiquarian, we learn that doubts were 
very extensively entertained in his time as to the genuineness of these docu- 
ments. Among the Harleian MSS. there is a note written by him to Lord 
Oxford, in which he says, “ As to Ingulphus, I humbly beg leave to ob- 
serve that some learned men do not think the history bearing his name, or 
at least a great part of it, to be his, and many Charters cited in that book 
are vehemently suspected to be spurious. One I can mention particularly, 
the foundation- Charter of Croyland Abbey, which was, or seems to have 
been, taken from one c in being, and not much older, if any at all, than 
Henry the Second’s time.” 

It is not improbable that Wanley here alludes to the opinions strongly 
entertained on this subject by his friend the learned Hickes. In the first 
volume of that writer’s Thesaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium , be has 
devoted a considerable portion of the Preface, and of his Dissertatio Epic- 
tolaris, to the proof that these Charters bear the strongest internal evidence 
of an origin posterior to the times of our Saxon kings. In p. 62 of the 
latter treatise, he points out the use, in Ethelbald's Charter, of the word 
lexica, “ a league it having in reality been introduced some hundred years 
later, by the Normans d . He also instances such suspicious words as chiro - 
grapho patently patent chirograph;” sewera , “ drain saisonis t “ seasons 
and centum libras legalis monetce , " one hundred pounds of lawful money 
expressions which bear strong traces of a Norman or Gallic origin. He also 
remarks upon the mention of the Benedictines as Nigri Monachi , “ Black 
Monks,” a name by which it is generally admitted that the Benedictines 
were not then known, in this country, at least ; and, in support of his argu- 

c Known as the “ Golden Charter” of Ethelbald. In 1705 it was in the poaseasioa 
of Dr. T. Guidot, of Bath. One or more duplicates of it also probably existed. 

d Indeed Ingulph himself says as much, and apologises for introducing the word into 
his History, when copying the extracts from Domesday Book. See p. 83, Fulman's 
edition, p. 166 of the Translation. 
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ment, refers to the enactments of the Synod of Cloveshoe, in the year 743, 
some time after the reign of Ethelbald, in reference to the monastic dress. 
In the same work he has engraved a portion of the Golden Charter of 
Ethelbald, and has called attention to the lateness of the character in which 
it is written, and the fantastic shapes and elaborate gilding of the crosses ; 
the latter in especial being generally considered not to be in accordance 
with the Saxon practice. 

In his Preface to the Thesaurus , Hickes expresses himself as fully assured 
that the Charter of Bertnlph is equally fictitious with that of Ethelbald. He 
objects to the evident allusion in it to Black Monks ; the mention of Algare 
and Fregist as knights, at a time when knighthood did not exist ; oifeudi, 
u fees” or “ feuds/’ long before the feudal system was introduced ; and the 
use of such words as quarentena , “ quarentene,” a measure of length, a 
term of purely Norman origin ; and feria, as meaning " day of the week/’ a 
sense in which it is very rarely used in the old Saxon Charters. 

Wulpher’s Charter is condemned by him on similar grounds ; while of the 
spurious character of that of Edred he feels equally assured, from the men- 
tion in it of Black Monks ; grant of waif and stray , a purely Normannic 
right ; of maneria , " manors/* first introduced with the feudal system ; secta 
in schyris , “ suit of court of shires/* a right claimed under the same sys- 
tem ; advocatio ecclesiw , “ advowson of the church/* a term unknown to 
the Saxons ; qffidare suos nativos , “ to claim on oath one’s neifs/* or “ vil- 
leins/* an expression connected with feudal usages ; and omnibus catallis , 
“ with all their chattels/’ a terra introduced by the Normans. 

In the Charter of Thorold, he remarks upon several words of Normannic 
origin, which lead him to the conclusion that it is equally fictitious with the 
rest ; and he strongly objects to a gift by a Saxon officer, in Saxon times, 
in liberam eleemosynam, “ in frank almoigne/* a term introduced by the 
Normans. The double names given in the same deed to the villeins re- 
siding on the estate are considered by him as so many additional proofs of 
its spurious origin ; such, he remarks, being a Norman usage only. He 
also considers that the fictitious character of Edgar’s Charter is suffi- 
ciently indicated by several feudal expressions ; among which he instances 
eommunam pastures, “ common of pasture,” and tenentibus suis, “ their 
tenants/* 

Gough, the antiquarian, published a History of Croyland Abbey in the lat- 
ter part of the last century. Though aware of the doubts entertained upon 
these Charters, he does not appear in any degree to have shared in them, 
for he inserts the whole of them in his First Appendix as genuine docu- 
ments. Somewhat singularly, however, he is ready to admit that Ingulph 
himself, the genuineness of whose History he upholds, may have been suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous to have been capable of forging the Charters : " For/* 
says he, “ Ingulph does not hesitate to tell us what artifice he used in the 
return of the property of his house to the surveyor of Domesday;** and 
from this he concludes with the vague generality, that “ Ingulph probably, 
like many others of his rank, produced forged charters to support his 
claims.” 

In 1816, Mr. Benjamin Holditch published a History of Croyland 
Abbey, in which the question as to the genuineness of the Charters and of 
the History attributed to Ingulph is discussed at some length. Though 
this writer fails to throw much new light on the question, he points out a 
few additional proofs of the spurious nature of the Mercian and Saxon 
Charters. He alludes to the mention of the triangular bridge at Croyland 
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in the Charters of Edred and Edgar, the date of which was a century pre- 
vious to the time when the pointed arch 6 was introduced into England 
He also remarks upon the most extraordinary fact, that in his Charter Edred 
styles himself “ King of Great Britain,” many centuries before that tide 
was heard of, and calls attention to the singular circumstance that, in these 
early Charters, common land is set out by measure — a thing that could not 
very well be done before any part of the country was fenced or inclosed. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his elaborate examination of Ingulph f , expresses 
himself on this subject to the following effect : — “ It is familiarly known,” 
he says, “ that the Anglo-Saxons confirmed their deeds by subscribing the 
sign of the cross, and that the Charters themselves are fairly, but plainly, 
engrossed on parchment. But instead of imitating these unostentatious 
instruments, the elaborate forgers often endeavoured to obtain respect for 
their fabrications by investing them with as much splendour as possible ; 
and those grand crosses of vermilion and azure winch dazzled the eyes 
and deceived the judgment of the court when produced before a bench of 
simple and unsuspecting lawyers, now reveal the secret fraud to the lynx- 
eyed antiquary. — The Charter of Ethelbald, called the Golden Charter, 
bears the impress of falsity.” 

Referring to Ingulph’s account of the preservation, after the fire, of cer- 
tain duplicates of Saxon manuscripts, the same learned writer continues, — 
“ This statement, however, derives no support from the Charters which the 
writer has used. The Norman phraseology in which they are clothed, 
though it shews at once that Ingulph only presents the reader with fnotfem- 
ized paraphrases, is not entirely inconsistent with the existence of Saxon 
originals; but this admission cannot be extended to Charters entirely 
founded on Norman customs, of which no traces are found in Saxon times. 
We may quote the grant made by the convent, and which purchased the 
protection of Norman, the son of Earl Leofric. At his demand, a demiee 
was made of the manor of Badby, for the term of one hundred years, to be 

holden by the rent of one peppercorn [!], payable in every year. No 

other instance was ever found of a demise for a term of years before the 
Conquest, and it does not appear possible that the Charter recited by Ingulph 
could have ever been grounded upon any Saxon grant.” 

Against so vast a body of internal evidence, (which on a more stringent 
examination might be greatly enlarged,) it is impossible to struggle, in a 
contention that these Charters are genuine ; and the next subject of enquiry 
is, at what period these documents were compiled, by whom, and for what 
purpose ; points of considerable interest, and upon which there have been 
various and conflicting opinions among the learned. 

Speaking of the Golden Charter of Ethelbald, Hickes states it as his 
opinion, that “ the convent of Croyland found it necessary to forge this 
Charter, in order that they might preserve the lands which had been given 
to them without deed, or of which the deeds had been lost, from the Nor- 
mans, who would hardly allow the monasteries any just right of holding 
lands, except by deed and asserts that “ he is almost compelled either to 
believe that Ingulph was the forger and corrupter of these Charters, or else 
that the convent of Croyland, in an unlearned age, palmed off the history 
upon the world under the authority of his name.” In another passage in 
the same work he further says, — “ I have given a portion of the Charter of 
Ethelbald, the founder of Croyland, which I have so often had occasion to 

• This bridge is certainly not earlier than the thirteenth century. — 8. U. 

1 VoL xxxiv. of the M Quarterly Review,” p. 207. 
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condemn. In the original it appears resplendent with gold, the manufac- 
ture of some Croylandian forger, perhaps Ingulph himself. This Charter, 
by means of which that knave cajoled King William, is sufficiently proved 
to have been fictitious.” 

Mr. Holditch, in his “ History of Croyland Abbey,” suggests that after 
the fire at Croyland in 1091, “ Ingulph may have borne the principal part 
of the Charters sufficiently in mind to set down their contents as we see : 
they run in a form which assists the memory, and their separate particulars 
are few. Copies of these Charters were made under the direction of Ingulph, 
and replaced in their archives : even these might be afterwards destroyed, 
when the abbey was burnt again, not quite sixty years afterwards, and they 
might be reproduced in a similar manner. There were violent disputes in 
the time of Ingulph, between him and Tailbois, a relation of the Conqueror, 
who was lord of Hoyland, and resident at Spalding ; and it was feared that 
the burning of the Charters would be fatal to the issue of these suits, on the 
part of the Croylanders. On this account, Ingulph made haste to replace 
them. In a word, the Charters contain internal evidence of their modem 
date, and it is even probable that some of them have been made out in 
times still later.” 

We have already seen that Gough was quite ready to believe that if 
there was forgery in the case, Ingulph was the forger; an<! while Sir 
Francis Palgrave considers the Charters to be undoubted forgeries, he ex- 
presses strong doubts whether the compilation (including under that term 
the Charters) was of much older date than the age of the manuscript said to 
have been the autograph of Ingulph ; that is to say, the end, in his opinion, 
of the thirteenth, or first half of the fourteenth, century. 

An examination of the First and Second Continuations of Ingulph’ a His- 
tory will perhaps afford a clue to the solution of this difficulty, by suggest- 
ing for what purpose, and consequently at what period, it is probable that 
these Charters were compiled, and so tend to remove the obloquy which, 
from the time of Hickes, has been somewhat unsparingly thrown upon the 
name of Abbat Ingulph. 

The fact seems not to have attracted the notice of previous writers, but 
it nevertheless is the fact, that neither in the History of Croyland, as con- 
tained in Fulman’s volume, nor in any other account of Croyland, is any 
mention made, or the slightest hint given, of the then existence of any one 
of these Mercian and Saxon Charters, during the period between 1091 and 
1415, a space of three hundred and twenty-four years. 

In the Charter granted by Henry the First, mention certainly is made of 
the Charter of Edred, but only by way of reference, it having been men- 
tioned in the previous Charter of William the Conqueror, of which that of 
Henry is a confirmation. In 1114, admittedly for want of these very 
Charters which Ingulph himself tells us had been burnt, we find the con- 
vent obliged to submit to the loss of the manor of Badby, and, nearly at the 
same time, of their cell at Spalding. In 1155, King Stephen grants them 
a Charter of confirmation, but no allusion is made in it, or in that of Henry 
the Second, to those of the Mercian or Saxon kings. In 1189, Abbat 
Robert de Redinges is engaged in a suit with the Prior of Spalding, and in 
a case drawn up by him, probably for legal purposes, he says ; “ The Abbey 
of Croyland is of the proper alms of the kings of England, having been 
granted by their especial donation from the ancient times of the English, 
when it was so founded by King Ethelbald, who gave the marsh in which 
it is situate, at we find in the i Life of Saint Quthlac, 1 which wot for - 
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merly written .” Had the Golden Charter of Ethelbald, or those of the 
other Mercian and Saxon kings, been then known to be in existence, there 
can be little doubt that the abbat would have been at least as likely to 
refer to them, in support of his title, as to the “ Life of Saint Guthlac,” 
written by Felix. The same abbat, when before the king's justiciaries, 
shews them the Charter of King Henry the Second, 41 which sets forth by 
name the boundaries of the marsh,” but not a word does he say about the 
Saxon Charters, which, if the same as those in Ingulph’s History, would 
have been found to set them forth much more fully and distinctly. 

In 1191, Abbat Henry de Longchamp produces the Charter of Richard 
the First before the king’s justiciaries, as his best evidence of the limits of 
his marshes, but no mention is made of the Saxon Charters, and he is 
finally adjudged, on a legal quibble, to lose seisin of his marsh. Without 
delay the abbat proceeds to wait upon King Richard, then a prisoner at 
Spires, in Germany, lays before him his complaints, and produces, in sup- 
port of his claim, not the lengthy and circumstantial grants made by the 
Saxon kings, but the comparatively meagre Charter which had been granted 
by his father, King Henry. 

So, again, in the Charter of King John, granted in 1 202, no allusion is 
made to any grants of the Mercian or Saxon kings. Proceeding with the 
narrative, we next find the Abbat of Croyland defeated in his claims to the 
soil of the marsh of Alderland, and forced to make such concessions to the 
Abbat of Peterborough as he probably would never have been called upon 
to make, if the Charters, as set forth in Ingulph’s History, had then been 
among the archives of his convent. In the Charter of Henry the Third, 
granted in 1226, no mention is made and no hint given of the existence of 
the Saxon Charters. 

We are now somewhat interrupted in our enquiry by the mutilated state 
of the History, but in 1327 we catch a glimpse of Sir Thomas Wake 
claiming demesne rights against the convent in the marsh of Goggisland, 
or Gowksland, and of Abbat Henry de Caswyk manfully opposing him ; 
but we do not find him relying upon the Saxon Charters as his weapons, 
though, had they been in existence, he would most probably, like his suc- 
cessors ninety years later, have availed himself of their assistance. 

In volumes xliii. and xliv. of the Cole MSS. in the British Museum, 
there are to be found nearly two hundred closely written folio pages, filled 
with abstracts from the registers of Croyland, of law-suits carried on by the 
convent, (the inmates of which seemed to have lived in an atmosphere of 
litigation,) grants of corodies to the king's servants, fines, conveyances, 
and other memoranda relative to the community. Careful search has been 
made in these pages, as also in the few extracts of registers among the 
Harleian MSS., and the documents connected with Croyland set forth in 
Gough’s First and Second Appendix, and in most of those referred to in 
Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, but nothing whatever can be found to lead us 
to believe that between the periods above-mentioned these so-called Charters 
were in existence. In p. 76 of vol. xliv. of the Cole MSS., we find a plaint 
made by Thomas Wake, that Abbat Henry and three of his monks had 
been fishing at East Depyng, and that vi et artnis they had broken down 
his dyke or embankment. To this the abbat makes answer, not basing his 
right upon the grants of the Mercian and Saxon kings, and offering to pro- 
duce his deeds in support of his right, but merely to the effect that * 4 of all 
the waters of the Welland he and all his predecessors had been seised time 
out of memory, as also of free piscary therein, and that the place mentioned 
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is within the precincts of their manor.” Again, on another occasion, in 
p. 105, we find the abbat mdbmgprofert of the Charters of King John, Henry 
the Third, and Edward the First, when those of the Mercian and Saxon 
kings, had they existed, would certainly, as evidences, have materially pro- 
moted the success of his suit. In a plaint made to the king (vol. xliv. 
p. 76,) the monks say that the abbey was founded 500 years before the 
Conquest. This they would hardly have done if the foundation- Charter of 
Ethelbald, as given in Ingulph’s History, had heen then in their possession, 
dated 350 years only before the Conquest. 

Thus far, then, it seems that there is great room for doubt whether, with 
perhaps one or two trivial exceptions, there were any documents existing 
in the hands of the convent purporting to be Charters of the Mercian or 
Saxon kings, from the time of the fire, in 1091, to the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, in the beginning of the fifteenth century ; for then it is that, for the 
first time, we hear of these so-called Charters being applied to any practical 
use, and then, most probably, they were called into existence. 

Prior Richard Upton, having the management of the convent during the 
latter years of Abbat Thomas Overton, who was afflicted with blindness, 
and being, as we read, at a loss how to prevent the aggression and en- 
croachments of the people of Spalding and Moulton, (to which, we may 
remark, the Croylanders had had to submit very often before,) determined 
“ to unsheathe against them the sword of ecclesiastical censure, which had 
been specially granted by the most holy father Dunstan,” and “ laid up 
with singular care among the treasures of the place in conformity with 
which determination, “ he publicly and solemnly fulminated sentence of 
excommunication, at the doors of the church, against all persons who 
should infringe the liberties of the church of Saint Guthlac.” Perhaps, 
however, it is not an unwarranted assumption to believe that if they had 
had this sword for so many centuries in their possession, they would not 
now have unsheathed it for the first time. Why, too, should Dunstan have 
manifested a degree of interest in Croyland which he seems never to have 
taken in behalf of his favourite Glastonbury. 

Not content with thus brandishing the sword of excommunication, and 
responsible to no one but the bedridden abbat. Prior Richard seems to 
have proceeded vigorously in his purpose of forging fresh swords for the 
people of Spalding and Moulton ; for he “ resorted to the temporal arm 
and the laws of the realm, and taking with him the muniments of the 
illustrious kings, Ethelbald, Edred, and Edgar, hastened to London, to 
bring both parties to trial.” This sudden mention of these Charters, as we 
have elsewhere remarked, the first time for several hundred years, cannot 
but take us by surprise, and extort from us the enquiry, where had they 
been in the meantime, and why had they never been used on similar occa- 
sions before ? 

On his arrival in London, as the historian tells us, it was nearly two years 
before the prior could bring the matter to the desired conclusion, or, in 
other words, make arrangements for coming to trial. Is it at all improbable 
that these two years were profitably spent in framing the Charters which 
now exist, and which were so essentially to minister to the discomfiture of 
his antagonists at Moulton and Spalding? Prior Richard being thus em- 
ployed, it can be understood how it was that just before the trial came on 
he felt so very uncomfortable in his mind ; why it was that he “ lay awake 
in bed, extremely sad and disquieted in spirit, and unable to sleep and 
how great was the necessity for consolation to be administered to him, and 
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that too by no less a personage than St. Gathlac himself. This explana- 
tion, too, will fully account for the large outlay upon these suits of five 
hundred pounds ; as clever scribes would at any time require to be well 
paid for their labour, and be not unlikely, upon such an occasion as this, to 
make their own terms. 

The experiment appears to have succeeded to the prior's most sanguine 
wishes. Arbitrators were finally appointed, and these, with two Justices of 
the Common Pleas, (one of whom, by the way, before his promotion had 
acted as counsel for the convent,) forthwith met, and finally heard the 
cause. To the entire satisfaction of both judges and arbitrators, the 
Charters of Ethelbald and Edred were produced in court, as well as the 
genuine ones of the early Norman kings. Immediately upon the production 
of this satisfactory evidence, the people of Moulton and Spalding appear to 
have been panic-stricken, and not to have had a word to say m their re- 
spective behalf; upon which the duped arbitrators gave their decision 
entirely in favour of the convent of Croyland, awarding them rights and 
privileges, not in accordance with the comparatively vague wording of the 
Norman deeds, but almost commensurate with the fullest scope of the so- 
called Mercian and Saxon Charters : “ and thus did the monks of Croyland, 
the first time, perhaps, for centuries, gain a complete legal victory over their 
neighbours of Moulton and Spalding.*' 

These deductions we are enabled to form from the plain, unvarnished 
narrative of the Second Continuation : from other circumstances we may, 
perhaps, gain some little insight into the modus operands employed upon 
this occasion. In that part of Ingulph’s History which may, perhaps, be 
fairly attributed to his pen, we find it distinctly stated that, in the fire of 
1091, “the privileges granted by the kings of the Mercians, documents of 
extreme antiquity, and of the greatest value, were all burnt. The whole 
of these muniments of ours were in a moment of a night lost and utterly 
destroyed.” He says, however, that he had some yeare before taken from 
the muniment-room several Charters written in Saxon characters, of which 
they had duplicates, and in some instances triplicates, and had put them 
into the hands of the Pracentor, to instruct the juniors in the use of the 
Saxon characters. These, his History tells us, were saved, and “ now form 
our principal and especial muniments.” 

As, in another place, the work states that some of the Charters of Edred, 
Edgar, and other kings after the time of Alfred, had been written in dupli- 
cate, both in Saxon characters as well as Gallic, it is very possible that 
among the duplicates thus preserved were Saxon copies of the Charters of 
Edred, and perhaps Edgar ; for we learn from the Continuation of Peter 
of Blois that, ** although the original Charters were burnt, and Abbat Joffirid 
was at a loss to know in what place the Charter of restoration bad been 
deposited by Abbat Ingulph,” &c., still he proceeded to Evesham and pro- 
duced a copy of the Charter of restoration of Croyland by Edred, and al- 
leged the authority of the royal roll of Domesday in support of his demand. 

This copy may possibly have been still in existence in the time of Prior 
Richard, as well as the extracts which Ingulph had made from Domesday 
relative to the possessions of the abbey at the Conquest ; and from these 
the forgers were probably enabled to compile the so-called Charter of re- 
foundation, which was made the basis of all the other Charters of the Saxon 
and Mercian kings, that of Edward the Confessor perhaps excepted : for, 
notwithstanding the alleged interval of years between them, tiiere is a 
wonderful family likeness to be traced in the names of places, and the 
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extremely pious tone of the lengthy and religious quotations which swell 
the recitals. 

It is not improbable that it was on this occasion also that certain mys- 
terious hints were inserted in the genuine part of Ingulph’s History, which 
have caused considerable enquiry, and the object of which, on any other sup- 
position, it is not easy to divine. In page 173 of the Translation, Ingulph 
advises his successors to rely on the Charter of Thorold, " the other Charters 
having been for certain reasons concealed” by him, after the trial with Ivo 
Tailbois. Again, in page 222, he is made to state, that although Tailbois 
thought that all their Charters had perished, he shewed him in court that 
such was not the case; and after the trial, he is represented as saying, '* I 
took our Charters and placed them in such safe custody, that, so long as my 
life lasts, neither fire shall consume nor adversary steal them.” 

Not content with this, the same hand probably inserted the hint, in the 
Continuation of Peter of Blois, that Edred’s Charter of re-foundation was 
still in existence, but had been concealed by Abbat Ingulph : the object of 
all these interpolations being to afford an excuse, in case one should be 
needed, for the sudden and unexpected appearance, at a future time, of 
Edred’s Charter and its fellows in the courts of law. Though Ingulph 
expressly says that all the Mercian Charters were lost, and Peter of Blois 
repeats the statement “that the original Charters had been burnt,” the 
forgers would hardly venture to erase these damning words, likely as they 
were to prejudice their object; from a fear, probably, or a knowledge even, 
that copies of the original works of Ingulph and Peter of Blois were in 
other hands, and the consciousness that an interpolation in the text could 
be more readily explained away than an erasure or an omission. The design 
may possibly have been originally to forge a Charter of Edred only, as 
being the great re-founder of Croyland, but the temptation was probably 
too strong to prevent them from compiling Charters for Edgar, and the 
Mercian kings Beorred, Bertulph, Wichtlaf, Kennlph, Ethelbald, and per- 
haps Offa ; which last, however, bears some marks of genuineness which are 
wanting in the rest. 

It was at this period too, most probably, and not about a century earlier, 
as suggested by Sir Francis Palgrave, that the manuscript long preserved 
at Croyland as being the autograph of Ingulph was first compiled. Finding 
among their archives a history of the convent in the earliest times (an 
equal admixture of truth and fable, said to have been composed by the 
Sempects, by order of Abbat Turketul), they made it the vehicle of their 
fictitious Charters, added to it the Histories of Egelric and Ingulph, dis- 
figured as they were by numerous glosses and interpolations, had the whole 
copied out by a dexterous scribe, and then deposited the manuscript in the 
Sacristy, as a sword of defence which might be conveniently made available 
on future occasions. It is for this reason, perhaps, that so few copies of 
this manuscript were allowed to circulate ; as the contrivers of the scheme 
must have been fully conscious that to the scrutinizing eye of the scholar, 
upon a close examination, the anachronisms and contradictions with which 
they were filled would be too patent. 

The more effectually to disarm suspicion, the compilers appear to have 
placed in juxtaposition with these Charters, though it has nothing to do 
with the context, that of Edgar to the abbey of Peterborough — a document 
which we know to have been subjected to the same treatment which we 
suspect the original grants of Edred, and perhaps Edgar, to Croyland, to 
Gxxt. Mask Vol. CCII. 8 i 
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have undergone. This Charter, as it appears in Ingulph, is so replete with 
allusions and usages peculiar to the feudal times, that Hickes f is inclined to 
condemn it as totally spurious, and therefore could not have been aware 
that the nucleu* of it is to be found in the Saxon Chronicle; gennine 
beyond a doubt, but divested of its pious recitals, and of its allusions to 
“ Courts Christian* * (one of the very grounds on which Hickes objects to the 
professed eopy in Ingulph), and other usages of a later age. Of course it is 
not suggested that these additions were made by the people of Croyland, 
but the coincidence is somewhat singular, and a knowledge of this fact will 
perhaps the more readily induce the belief that it is not so very improbable 
that the alleged Charters of Edred and Edgar to Croyland were based on a 
certain amount of truth. 

Utterly fictitious as many, if not all, of these Saxon and Mercian Charters 
are, and fabulous as much of the history of the Sempects must be pro- 
nounced to be, it is somewhat difficult to subscribe unreservedly to the 
opinion expressed by Sir Francis Palgrave, “ that the History of Ingulph 
must be considered to be little better than an historical novel, a mere 
monkish invention though, at the same time, it is too evident that every 
part of the work is deformed by interpolations^ ; such, probably, as the un- 
scrupulous or the over-zealous have thought proper from time to time to 
insert h . 

We may, perhaps, usefully devote a few lines to an examination of the 
more prominent errors or interpolations which have been detected in the 
portion of this history which is more generally admitted to have been 
the work of either the younger Egelric or Abbat Ingulph. 

Hickes is of opinion that the statutes of Turketul are drawn up too much 
in accordance with Norman notions to be genuine, and instances such 
words as garcio, “servant,” pitantiarius , “ pittancer,” and froccue , “ frock,” 
of Gallic origin. It must be admitted that these statutes, both in language 
and spirit, savour more of the conventual usages of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, than of Anglo-Saxon monachism ; and they are not im- 
probably an interpolation some centuries later than the time of TurketuL 
Hickes also objects to the use of the word indenturam , “ indented list,’ 1 in 


f Thesaurus , Pref. p. 29. He has omitted to notice the most suspicious expression of 
all, — “ I, Edgar, presiding over the kingdom of Great Britain.” This name seems to 
have been borrowed from the French name of this island, and savours strongly of the 
fifteenth century. The same title also occurs in the Charters of Edred and Edgar to 
Croyland. The use of nos by the king also shews that it has been subjected to inter- 
polations, Richard the First having been the first English king who used that form of 
speech. 

s Dr. Lappenberg, in his Oeschichte von England, vol. i., says, “ It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the true history of Ingulph has not reached us, but that, in the 
work before us, we possess a compilation made at an early period, into which portions 
of the real Ingulph were interwoven. It must be allowed that the continuation of 
Ingulph’s work by Peter of Blois seems to impress it with a stamp of genuineness — 
his meaning probably being, “ that the history of Ingulph has not reached us in its 
original state.” 

k We have a similar instance of interpolation in the MSS. of the Histories of Glas- 
tonbury, by William of Malmesbury and Adam de Domerham. In the earliest MS. of 
these works (in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge), many notes and glosses are 
inserted in the margin, while in the Macro MS., a work of later date, a groat part of 
them are incorporated in the text. If this later MS. had alone survived, we should 
have found it almost impracticable, in Sir Francis Palgrave’s words, “ to separate the 
gloss from the text, the embellishments from the fact,” but we should have been 
hardly justified, perhaps, in utterly rejecting these curious and valuable remains of 
antiquity. 
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the account given of the jewels delivered by Turk etui on his death-bed, and 
remarks that Spelman had not met with the word earlier than the reign of 
Henry the Third, though he himself had seen an indented Charter of 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury in the time of King John. 

Mr. Holditch, in his work previously mentioned, remarks that in the 
History of Peterborough it is said that Leofric, who was made abbat in 
1057, had the government of four other monasteries, of which Croyland 
was one. We find, however, no mention made of him as ruler of Croyland 
either by lngulph or Vitalis. He also calls attention to the fact, that 
whereas it is generally stated by modern historians that Edred refused to 
continue its privilege of sanctuary to Croyland, it is stated by lngulph that 
Turketul declined to make the place any longer “ a place of refuge for the 
wicked.” 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his able review of Ingulph’s History, seems to 
think that the account given of Turketul bears strong marks of a spurious 
origin, and remarks that, while it does not agree with the more humble 
narrative of Vitalis, it may have been founded on his story by some com- 
piler at a later period. “ If a cancel! arius” he says, “ existed among the 
officers of the Anglo-Saxon court, he was nothing more than a notary or 
scribe, entirely destitute of the high authority which lngulph bestows upon 
him.” The mention of Turketul as cancellarius certainly bears suspicious 
marks of the labours of some busy interpolator at a more recent period ; 
but it would be hardly reasonable on this ground to reject the whole ac- 
count, as his relationship to the king (which is mentioned by Vitalis as 
well) would invest him with considerable influence, which would be in- 
creased if in reality he did fill the office of royal secretary. The account 
given by Vitalis is just such as we might expect from a stranger after a 
five weeks* visit (probably some years previously) at a place till then un- 
known to him ; the subject being a Saxon abbat, who had been dead up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty years, and a person in whom he felt little or no 
interest. It contradicts the narrative of Egelric 1 in no material particular, 
while at the same time it differs sufficiently from it to afford some fair 
grounds for the conclusion that the one was not derived from the other. 
A slight difference will, upon examination, be found to exist between the 
accounts given of the reasons which k induced Abbat Osketul to remove 
the remains of St. Neot to Croyland, and one or two other variations may 
be detected. 

Whether the history of Egelric is, in general, genuine or not, we must 
agree with Sir Francis Palgrave in rejecting the puerile account of Tur- 
ketul’s prowess at the battle of Brunenburgh : a story which relates how 
that he 1 penetrated the hostile ranks, struck down the enemy on the right 

1 Vitalis says that Turketol was of the royal race, and that he had sufficient influ- 
ence to obtain from the king the abbey of Croyland without any difficulty. He also 
informs us that he occupied a position sufficiently exalted to be the intimate friend of 
such dignitaries as Dunstan, Oswald, and Ethelwold. It is not improbable that he was 
animated to restore Croyland by a pious rivalry of Dunstan, who had proved himself 
almost a second founder to Glastonbury. 

k p. 55, Fulman ; p. Ill, Translation. The names of Turketul and Osketul seem to 
be of Danish origin ; and Croyland is said to have been in these days a seat of educa- 
tion for the Anglo-Danes. Both Vitalis and the Cottonian MS. Vespas. B. XI. re- 
present Turketul as dying on the fourth day before the Idee or 12th of July, whereas 
Ingulph’s, or rather Egelric’s, account makes him die on the 5th day before the Hones, 
or 9th of that month. See p. 54, Fulman. 

1 p. 87, Fulman ; pp. 74, 75, Translation. 
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and on the left, and amid torrents of blood reached the long of the Scots; 
and then immediately contradicts itself by telling us that in after-times, 
when he had become a monk, he “ esteemed himself happy and fortunate 
in that he had never slain a man, nor even wounded one,” cannot have been 
penned by a friend and kinsman of Turketul, and is deserving of no serious 
attention ; it was probably the invention of some fanatical dreamer in a later 
century. 

Sir Francis Palgrave also observes, “that the synod at which the® 
seven bishoprics were conferred, was held in 905, two years before Turketul 
was born, while the Saxon Chronicle places the death of Dynewulph in 
909, and the succession of Frithestan in 910. It is not likely that Egelric 
would be so ill-informed upon events which had so recently transpired, and 
if this portion of the history was really compiled by him, the whole of this 
story must have been interpolated by some Croylandian enthusiast, who 
was desirous to give to their benefactor Turketul more honour than was 
really his due. 

The same learned writer also observes, that “the employment of the 
term Sempecta u in Ingulphus may induce the suspicion that the writer 
stumbled upon this strange-sounding word without apprehending its proper 
application.” It has been already remarked, that the statutes attributed to 
Turketul were probably the production of a later century, and if so, Egelric 
cannot be deemed responsible for the introduction of this word. “The 
passage respecting the education of Ingulphus” [at Oxford], continues the 
same writer, “ long since roused the suspicion of Gibbon, and it still re- 
mains to be proved that Aristotle formed part of the course of education 
at the University of Oxford some time when his works were studied in no 
part of Christendom.” It is not improbable that the story of Ingulph’s 
education at Oxford is an interpolation by some favourer of the pretensions 
of Oxford in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when the scholastic dis- 
putes as to the comparative antiquity of that University and Cambridge 
were beginning to run high. A desire to surpass the alleged antiquity of 
Cambridge, as Supported by the narrative of Peter of Blois, may have been 
the motive which immediately prompted the insertion of this doubtful piece 
of testimony in favour of Oxford. 

Sir Francis Palgrave has also remarked, that the journey of Ingulph to 
Jerusalem must have taken place between the years 1053 and 1059, when 
the patriarch Sophronius died. As the Emperor Alexius did not ascend the 
throne till 1081, some years after Ingulph had settled at Croyland, his 
name was probably added as a gloss by some busy but ignorant annotator, 
and eventually became incorporated with the text. It can hardly have 


“ p. 86, Fuhnan; pp. 77, 78, Translation. 

■ In vole. lxv. and lxvi. of the Gbntlbxav’b Mxcbumri, there are several communi- 
cations on the probable meaning and origin of this word. There can be little doubt, 
however, that it is from the Greek crupucaucr^s or ovftwautritp, a “ companion” or “ play- 
fellow.'’ It was probably first used in a religious sense by Palladios, a Christian bishop, 
in his Lausiao History of the Eastern Solitaries, as meaning a companion or attendant 
on the anchorites. It is doubtful whether it was ever used in the Benedictine Regu- 
lations, and there is no symptom of the use of it at Croyland after the time of Turketul. 
If he really did employ the term, he m^y possibly have picked it np during his travels 
abroad. Vitalis, a Norman writer (though an Englishman by birth), uses it, though 
in a more general sense, as meaning “ Elders of the country." See b. viii. c. 11. Some 
additional information may probably be found in the Concordia Ecgul amm of 
Menardus, and the " Commentary on the Roles of St. Benedict," by Martennius, 
Pari* 1690. 
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been, as the learned writer seetns to suggest, a mistake of the copyist for 
the word Michael or Isaac . 

Dr. Lappenberg, in his account of the Saxon kings of England, calls 
attention to a few errors in the narrative of Ingulph. He remarks, that it 
is erroneously asserted that Constantine fell at the battle of Brunenburgh, 
it being his son who was slain ; and according to him, the assertion that 
the Emperor Henry (who died in 936) sought the hand of Athelstan’s 
daughter for his son Otho is a mistake. He also observes, that (in p. 97 Tr.) 
Earl Rodolph, the eon , is called the husband of Goda, and that the account 
of Alfred and Edward the Elder agrees so nearly in errors in matter and 
words with that of William of Malmesbury, that it looks like an interpola- 
tion ; and, indeed, it is far from improbable that this part of the history of 
the Sempects was compiled from that source : he is also of opinion that the 
author made use of the works of Ailred of Rievaux. 

Mr. Wright, in his able work on the Anglo-Norman writers, has pro- 
nounced an opinion strongly adverse to the genuineness of this history. 
Among other grounds of objection, he thinks that Ingulph’s account of the 
exiguitas of his parents contradicts his statement in p. 1 26 Tr., where he inci- 
dentally mentions his father as living at court, and that Ingulph would hardly 
have ostentatiously published the forged Charters. He remarks, also, that 
the work appears too vainglorious to have been written by Ingulph him- 
self. The self-complacency, however, which we find displayed by him 
throughout his story, and the patronizing air with which he takes care to 
explain the barbarous usages of the persecuted Saxons where they differ 
from those of their Norman conquerors, combined with the frivolous display 
of Gallic learning (in pages 165 and 166 Tr.), strongly bespeak the Anglo- 
Norman prelate. At any time the human fancy delights in contrast, and 
the court favourite, when immured within the walls of a cloister, may very 
possibly have flattered himself that the more aspiring his vanity and self- 
conceit in his younger days, the more sincere must have been his conver- 
sion, and the more meritorious a candid avowal of his former failings, and 
have coloured his description accordingly. 

Mr. Wright says that it is stated in the History that " Ingulph also wrote 
a Life of Saint Guthlac, but no such work is known to exist, nor is it 
mentioned elsewhere.” The passage referred to hardly seems to admit of 
this meaning, and the compiler most probably alludes to the Life by Felix, 
mentioned more fully by Peter of Blois in his prefatory Epistle. 

The same learned author is also of opinion that the Continuation ascribed 
to Peter of Blois is spurious ; though the reasons adduced would, perhaps, 
hardly seem to warrant so decided a conclusion. “ It is not probable,” he 
sayB, ** that the monks of Croyland should have applied to a stranger to 
write the history of their house, and we can trace no connection between 
them and Peter of Blois.” On the contrary, it seems to have been con- 
sidered a high compliment, and a mark of respect not uncommonly paid, 
for a convent to request a learned stranger to employ his pen in the service 
of their house. Vitalis informs us that he, almost a stranger and half a 
foreigner, was engaged by the monks of Croyland to write the epitaph of 
Earl Waltheof, for the time almost the national hero and Saint of the 
English ; Abbo of Fleury, a Norman by birth, at the request of Dunstan, 
wrote the Life of St. Edmund, an English Saint ; and William, a monk of 
Malmesbury, wrote the Chronicles of the Abbey of Glastonbury. That 
Peter of Blois was on intimate terms with Abbat Henry de Loi gchamp we 
have some right to conclude, from the zealous manner in which we know 
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that he stood forward in support of his brother. Chancellor William de 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely. The allusion in Peter’s Continuation to the 
writings of Averroes as being read at Cambridge in the early part of the 
twelfth century cannot, of course, be supported; it is manifestly an in- 
terpolation. 

The same writer also remarks, that “ neither the introductory letter of 
Peter of Blois, nor the book itself, exhibit any of the peculiarities of style 
found in the works of Peter of Blois.” Change of subject, however, may 
possibly have led in some degree to a variation in style ; and the genius of 
the writer would be cramped by being confined to a mere compilation of the 
materials to which Abbat Henry would most probably direct his attention, 
and perhaps place in his hands. Had the whole of this First Continuation 
been preserved, we should probably have been enabled to form a more de- 
cided opinion on the authorship : whoever the writer was, the concluding 
pages of it tend to shew that he was a person who had considerable ac- 
quaintance with the Norman history, and some knowledge of the literature 
of that country. 

In conclusion, it is remarked by Sir Francis Palgrave, that in none of the 
Chronicles anterior to the fourteenth century can a single line be traced 
that is borrowed from Ingulph, and he is of opinion that if the work had 
existed at an earlier period, it would have scarcely been neglected by those 
inveterate compilers. The extreme paucity, however, of the known MSS. 
of the work tends very much to shew that it was never at any time exten- 
sively circulated ; and indeed, as it was usual for each monastery to keep its 
own annals, in which were incorporated the more important events of state 
with those which transpired within its own walls, there do not appear to 
have been any grounds for giving it what would have been apparently an 
undue degree of importance, by obtruding it upon the world at large. 

On the other hand, it can be readily imagined, that, after the compilation 
had been made in the form in which it now appears, and copies of the ficti- 
tious Charters had been incorporated with the History of the Sempects and 
the Chronicles of Egelric and Ingulph, the importance of the history would 
from that moment be much more strongly insisted on, and all the weight 
of its testimony be adduced, in favour of the genuineness of the Golden 
Charter and its fellows ; although, at the same time, as already remarked, 
it is not improbable that a lingering fear would exist that the keen vision 
of the antiquarian or scholar might, if afforded the opportunity of a leisurely 
examination, detect some of the discrepancies that lurked within the com- 
pilation, and thus bring the narrative of Ingulph himself to bear witness 
against the possibility of the genuineness of the Mercian Charters. A cau- 
tious policy, therefore, may possibly have still restricted a knowledge of the 
existence of the compilation to the narrowest possible limits, by allowing 
few or even no copies of it to circulate beyond the precincts of the convent 
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KEMBLE’S STATE PAPERS. 

It has so long been the fashion for writers of history to confine them- 
selves to certain time-honoured authorities, giving prominence to some and 
casting others into the shade, as their statements agree with or run counter 
to certain preconceived views, that the man who takes the trouble to collect 
original evidences, and then honestly brings them forward without fear or 
favour, well deserves the thanks of the community. To such a meed Mr, 
Kemble has long ago entitled himself by the publication of his Codex Di~ 
plomaticus ^Evi Saxonici , and its corollary “ The Saxons in England ;” 
and he has just rendered a fresh service' to literature by printing a body of 
materials, the greater part till now inedited*, which cast much light on the 
European history of a comparatively recent period, that, namely, from the 
Revolution of 1 688 to the accession of the House of Hanover. 

These materials are principally derived from the correspondence of the 
illustrious Leibnitz, preserved at Hanover, and among the writers or the 
persons addressed are many who were " named among the famousest” in 
their day. Beside minor names, we find the Electress Sophia, of Hanover ; 
her sons George Louis (afterwards George I.), and Maximilian William ; 
her daughter Sophia Charlotte, queen of Prussia ; her sister Louise Hoi- 
landine, abbess of Maubuisson ; her niece Elizabeth, duchess of Orleans, 
and mother of the Regent; James II. and his queen; Queen Anne; 
Frederick Augustus of Poland; Philippe, the Regent-duke; Caroline of 
Anspach (afterwards the queen of George II.) ; Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough; Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and a gossiping kinsman, 
Thomas Burnet, of Kemney; diplomatists of every grade, English and 
foreign, from Hedges and Stepney to Patkul and De Fuchs ; and among 
military men, the chivalrous Peterborough, Cavalier the Camisard, Schulen- 
burg, the defender of Corfu against the Turks, and Bonneval the renegade, 
equally well known as Achmet Pasha. 

The subjects touched on in this correspondence are of course exceedingly 
varied. Questions of European policy in its widest sense, and the petty 
squabbles of the German courts ; portraits of royal personages by other 
“royal and noble authors;” literary criticism and philology; gossip and 
scandal ; the intrigues to forward or to hinder the Hanoverian succession b ; 
all this, and more, is to be found agreeably detailed in the volume before 
us. It might be supposed that its intrinsic value would secure for it a 
favourable reception, but Mr. Kemble offers it with a diffidence, which we 
trust he will find was uncalled for. He, however, alleges that the “ read- 
ing public” dislikes the trouble of dealing with original matter, and there- 
fore he feels obliged to enter on a formal apology for publishing these 

• “ State Papers and Correspondence, illustrative of the Political and Social State, of 
Europe, from the Revolution to the Accession of the House of Hanover. Edited, with 
Historical Introduction, Memoirs, and Notes, by J. M. Kemble, MJL” (London : 
John W. Parker k Son.) 

b One of the most curious letters in this collection is from Roger Acherley, a noted 
Whig pamphleteer, who claims a reward for having devised the moving for a writ for 
the Electoral Prince, at which, he says, “ the Queen was vexed and frighted, and that 

E ut a stop to her gouty humours, that were at that time beginning to disperse into her 
ands and feet, and turned them up into her head, and killed her as effectually and 
almost as suddenly as if she had been shot with a pistol.” Like other thorough-going 
partisans, this amiable gentleman was not rewarded according to his own estimate of 
his merits, and he pitifully begs a testimonial from Leibnitz of his activity in the 
.service of the House of Hanover. 
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things instead of basing thereon a flowing and perhaps one-sided History, 
such as we already have by the dozen : — 

“ I am aware that it is not the present fashion to like what are called * the mate- 
rials for history/ and that in general we prefer to take our history ready made. The 
plan is no doubt a convenient one, and spares trouble ; but whether it is the most con- 
ducive to the discovery and establishment of truth, may be doubted. More than one 
work of good repute, in these days, might be named, which would have assumed other 
proportions, had a due study of historical materials either preceded its composition, or 
been likely to expose its deficiencies. But this evil tendency of our light literature 
does not dispense those who have been educated in a different school from doing what 
they believe to be necessary for the honest pursuit of historical truth. For my own 
part, I do not regret that the fear of finding very few readers did not for a moment 
cause me to waver in compiling the Anglo-Saxon Charters ; and I feel daily that the 
wide use made of that work fully justifies all the labour bestowed upon it. Who is 
there who will say that Ellis’s Letters, or still older collections, such as Macpherson’s, 
are not indispensable contributions to historical science P Or who will undervalue the 
admirable publications of similar materials which have been produced in France, both 
by the industry of private inquirers, and the active interference of the Government ? 
There is nothing which can more clearly prove the want of some such complete collec- 
tion than the shortcomings of some of our most celebrated modern histories, when they 
deal with the continental relations between the Thirty Tears’ and the Seven Years’ 
Wars. Nothing has tended to put certain portions of English history in a clearer 
light than Mr. Bruce’s late most interesting revelations respecting Charles the first.” — 
(pp. xlv., xlvi.) 

Except a life of Leibnitz himself, which is probably omitted from want 
of space, the reader is amply provided with the helps necessary to the due 
appreciation of these State Papers, and he is not abandoned, as has been 
often done by less conscientious editors, to make his way as he best can 
amid the mazes of diplomacy. A vigorously written Historical Introduc- 
tion puts him fairly in possession of the general aspect of affairs in Ger- 
many in particular, at the period when the mad ambition of Louis le Grand 
had called up the Grand Alliance, of which William III. was the acknow- 
ledged head, and the vacillating and ambiguous conduct of many of the 
princes of the Empire and of the Northern Courts is fairly and satisfactorily 
accounted for. Brief biographies supply the necessary information regard- 
ing minor personages ; but with regard to those of more note, we have a 
number of carefully prepared memoirs, which offer a gallery of historical 
portraits that we would fain see more extensive. A “ necessity/' however, 
has confined the work to a single volume, and we have thus lost, (for the 
present only, we trust,) " a very great number of documents and several 
biographies ;*’ but we are fortunate enough to have in it, inter alia, a sketch 
in which the Electress Sophia, her relatives and her court, are depicted in 
lively colours ; a memoir of John Reinhold von Patkul, where much new 
matter regarding that unfortunate noble is to be found ; a notice of the 
strange career of Bonneval, in turn sailor, soldier, traitor, renegade, and 
exile ; and a biography of Cavalier the Camisard, which furnishes a graphic 
sketch of the war in the Cevennes. 

Mr. Kemble expresses his hope that his “ small contribution to history” 
will not be without its value. He justly remarks that the public acts of 
sovereigns, or statesmen, or ministers, will not suffice to give us a clear 
idea of the stupendous movement begun with the Thirty Years* War and 
not yet ended ; letters he considers the most important material for history, 
particularly when, as here, they are the production of actors in the scenes 
described : — 

“ In one respect particularly this collection of letters seems to me to deserve the 
attention of thinking men, and most of all those who have studied the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century. They contain traits for a picture of one of its great heroes. 
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They supply a good deal of illustration of one side (hitherto little noticed) of a great 
man’s character. We have seen abundant materials for a life of Leibnitz as jurist, 
mathematician, historian, philosopher, and theologian; but we see him here, nearly 
for the first time, as politician, courtier, gentleman, and accomplished man of the 
world. It was due to his memory that this slight reparation should be made him by 
a fellow-countryman of those who have never shewn a disposition to do him the justice 
he deserved. I can only lament that the limits imposed upon me have prevented its 
being more extensive and ample.” — (p. xlviiL) 

A brief extract from the notice of the Electress Sophia’s court brings the 
great Leibnitz with dignity upon the stage : — 

“ Her court of Hanover, and still more her intimate circle at Herrenhausen c , were 
celebrated throughout Europe for the dignified and graceful intercourse with men of 
good breeding and learning, in which she personally appeared to so much advantage. 
Here were gathered round her women of lofty station and cultivated manners, remark* 
able for their grace and beauty, or distinguished by their wit. Sophie Charlotte of 
Prussia, as amiable and as clever as her mother, took refuge here from the wearisome 
pomp of her own court, and the pedantry of her heavy husband ; here Caroline, the 
fbture queen of England, her beloved daughter-in-law, hung on the eloquent lips of 
Leibnitz discussing the providential scheme of the world, the perfectibility of man, and 
drawing even out of evil proofs of the wisdom, justice, and mercy of God. Here were 
to be found the light, vivacious Frenchman, the grave and travelled Englishman, 
attracted by the fame of her society and the charms of her conversation ; and here was 
the central point to which news of every description from every comer of Europe con* 
tinually flowed, to be again continually dispersed for the amusement and instruction of 
her correspondents. In this society the pious and learned Molanus, the polished and 
deeply-read Hortensio Mauro, laid aside for awhile their severer studies ; here Handel 
preluded to those sublime strains which have given to him among composers the same 
rank which Milton occupies among poets ; and here, above all throned, the great intel- 
lectual giant of the age, to whom questions touching the profoundest metaphysics or 
the lightest art were equally welcome and familiar; who was as well versed in the 
history of ancient realms and peoples as in the politics of his own day, the intrigues or 
the gossip of contemporary courts ; who devised stupendous machinery to-day for the 
mines in the Hartz whence the Electors derived their wealth, and to-morrow must 
inevitably be consulted as to the hanging of a picture or the furnishing of a boudoir ; 
who founded academies of science and art, and laboured in vain with Bossuet to find 
some common ground of reconciliation between Protestant and Catholic, yet refused 
a cardinal *0 hat and the librarianship of the Vatican, offered him on condition of 
apostacy ; the friend of Bernoulli ; the correspondent, and, unhappily, at length the 
opponent, of Newton ; the dexterous negotiator, and the most lively and amusing of 
letter-writers ; the most universal man perhaps of whom the history of letters has to 
telL” — (pp. 21 — 23.) 

If, as we think, the justification of some parts of this lofty eulogium is 
to be sought elsewhere than in his letters embraced in this collection, they 
at least testify the versatile talents of Leibnitz, and exhibit him as a rare 
and happy compound of the man of letters and the man of the world. We 
have him at one time discussing questions of military strategy with Schu- 
lenburg, at smother entering on literary matters with Stepney, but mixing 
up with them such matter-of-fact affairs as the lead and tin trade of Ger- 
many and England, and how its monopoly may be secured. Then we see 
him criticising “ a book by a celebrated Englishman named Mr. Locke, en- 
titled ‘ An Essay on the Human Understanding,* ** with whose philosophy 

c " This country-house, about two miles from Hanover, is Htailt in the stiff French 
style, with large gardens, decorated, or deformed, by a profusion of bad statues, 
fountains, and clipped beech and hornbeam hedges. These, however, were, and still 
are, foil of nightingales, which the Electress loved. Her apartments in this ch&teau 
have lately been restored to the state in which they were when she talked pleasant 
scandal here with her daughter, the Queen of Prussia, and Caroline of Anspach, or 
laughed at Leibnitz’s jests, and dictated her correspondence with half the beaux esprit* 
o£ Europe.” 

Gsbt. Mag. Vol. CCII. 8 x 
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he says his own does not agree over well ; and again we have him writing 
the following lively description of a masquerade: it is addressed to the 
Electress Sophia, and not only shews what were the courtly amusements of 
those days, but the cordial and easy intercourse that subsisted between the 
parties :-~ 

“ Leibnitz to the Elbotbess Sophia. 

"Lutzenburg, July 13, 1700. 

“ Madame, — Although I imagine that Madame the Electress will give your Electoral 
Highness a description of the comic masquerade or village-fair which was represented 
yesterday at the theatre of Lutzenburg, I am determined also to say something about 
it. The director of it was M. d’Osten, he who was in the good graces of the late king 
of Denmark. The whole had been got up in a great hurry, in order to have it executed 
on the day appointed for keeping the Elector’s birthday, that is to say, the 12th, although 
the 11th, which was last Sunday, is the real birthday : so they represented a fair in 
a village or a little town, where there were shops with signs, in which they sold (for 
nothing) hams, sausages, neats’ tongues, wines and lemonade, tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
similar drugs. Mgr. the Margrave Christian Louis, M. d’Obedam, M. du Hamel, and 
others, were the shopkeepers. M. d’Osten, who acted the part of the quack -doctor, 
had his harlequins and sattimbanchi, amongst whom Mgr. the Margrave Albert took 
his part very agreeably ; the doctor had also some tumblers, who were, if I am not 
mistaken, M. le Comte de Solms and M. de Wassenaer ; but nothing could be prettier 
than his juggler-: this was Mgr. the Electoral Prince, who, in fact, really has learned 
the hocus-pocus. 

** Madame the Electress was the doctoress, and kept the shop for the sale of orotftu*. 
M. d’Alleurs acted Ms character of the tooth-drawer very well. At the opening of the 
theatre there appeared the solemn entry of the doctor, mounted upon a kind of elephant, 
and Madame the doctoress shewed herself also, carried in a litter by her Turks. The 
juggler, the tumblers, the buffoons, and the tooth-drawer came next ; and when the 
doctor’s whole suite had passed by, there was a little ballet of gipsy -girls, ladies of the 
court, under a chief, who was Madame the Princess of Hohenzollern ; and some others 
joined them in order to dance. They also saw an astrologer make his appearance, with 
his spectacles or a telescope in his hand. This was to have been my character, but 
M. le Comte de Wittgenstein charitably took it off my hands : he made some predic- 
tions in favour of Mgr. the Elector, who was looking on from the nearest box. Madame 
the Princess of Hohenzollern, who was the principal gipsy, undertook to tell Madame 
the Electress’s fortune in the most agreeable manner possible, in some very pretty 
German verses made by M. de Besser. M. de Quirini was the valet-de-chambre of 
Madame the doctoress. And as for me, I placed myself in a favourable position to see 
everything near with my little spectacles, in order to be able to give your Electoral 
Highness a report of it. Madame the Princess of Hohenzollem’s lady had the tooth- 
ache, and the tooth-drawer, doing his duty with a pair of farrier’s tongs in his hand, 
produced a tooth which was about as thick as my arm, and, to tell the truth, it was a 
walrus’s tooth. The doctor, praising the skill of his tooth-drawer, left the company to 
judge how adroit he must be to draw such a tooth as that without hurting anybody. 
Among the sick who wanted remedies were MM. d’Alefeld and de Fleming, the 
envoys of Denmark and Poland, and our M. d’llten, all dressed like peasants of their 
several countries, each Jack with his Jill. Madame the Grand Marshal was the wife 
of the tooth-drawer, and helped him to put his drugs and instruments in order : so it 
was with all the rest. Several skilfully intermingled compliments for the Elector and 
Electress; M. d’Obedam in Flemish, M. Fleming in good Pomeranian, for he wound 
up with 

* Ylrat Friderieh and Chariot] 

Wer’s nicht recht meynt ist ein H . 

However, it was like the Tower of Babel, for every one was talking his own language ; 
and M. d’Obedam, to please Madame the doctoress, sang the song out of L* Amour 
MSdeci*, which ends with * La grande puissance de l’orviltan ;’ and indeed that which 
such a doctoress sold could not be without it. Towards the end came a Trouble-joy, — 
M. de Reisewitz, the Saxon Envoy in Poland, representing the ordinary doctor of the 
place, or stadt-physicus, who foil upon the quack. It was a pleasant war of words 
enough : the quack having shewn his papers, his parchments, privileges, and certificates 
of emperors, kings, and princes, the stadt-physicus laughed him to scorn, and shewed 
him handsome medals of gold hanging from his neck and that of his wife, saying it 
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was his skill that had acquired foe him such pieces as those, and that they were mnch 
more real marks of ability than a pack of papers picked up here and there. At last 
Mgr. the Elector himself came down from his box in the disguise of a Dutch sailor, and 
made purchases here and there in the shops of the fair. There was music in the 
orchestra, and all those who were present (who either were or ought to have been 
people of the court or of distinction) have confessed that a grand opera, which would 
have cost thousands of crowns, would have given much less pleasure both to the actors 
and the spectators, &c^ Ac. — Leibnitz.” — (pp. 241, 248.) 

The Efectress herself writes the following agreeable letter to some 
unknown correspondent : its subject is the Czar Peter : — 

“ Herrenhamen, August 11, 1897. 

u I must ted you now that I have seen the illustrious Czar. His Majesty’s expenses 
were entirely paid by the Elector of Brandenburg as far as Wesel ; but he was obliged 
to pass through Coppenbrtick, which is a fief of our house, belonging to the Prince of 
Nassau in Friesland. We had asked an audience of his Czarish Majesty, (for he main- 
tains his incognito everywhere, and his three ambassadors have the sole charge of the 
representation). The Prince consented to receive us, and to see ns in private. I was 
accompanied by my daughter and my three sons, the Elector George Louis, Prince 
Christian, and Prince Ernest Augustus. The second prince, Maximilian William, had 
tong left Hanover, for reasons which are well known. Although Coppenbriick is four 
long miles from here, we started for it with the greatest zeal, Coppenstein having gone 
before us to make the necessary arrangements. We got the start of the Muscovites, 
who did not arrive till about eight o’clock, and brought up at the house of a peasant. 
In spite of our agreement, so great a multitude of people had gathered together, that 
the Czar did not know what to do to avoid being recognised ; so we capitulated for 
a long time. At last my son was obliged to have the spectators dispersed by the 
soldiers of the guard ; and during the time the ambassadors were arriving with their 
suite, the Czar slipped by a private staircase into his own room, because, in order to get 
there, he would have had to go through the dining-room. We joined his Majesty in 
this room, and the first ambassador, M. Le Fort, of Geneva, acted as interpreter. The 
Czar is very tall, his face is very handsome, and his person very noble ; he has great 
liveliness of spirit, and his repartee is ready and to the purpose: but with all the 
advantages which nature has given him, it is much to be desired that his manners 
should be a little less rustic. We sat down at onoe to tahle. M. Coppenstein, who 
acted as marshal, presented the napkin to his Muesty, hut he did not know what to do 
with it, because, instead of napkins at table, they had given him in Brandenburg water- 
glasses after dinner. His Majesty was placed at table between my daughter ana myself, 
with an interpreter on each side. She was very gay and very talkative, and we struck 
up a great friendship. My daughter and his Majesty exchanged snuff-boxes: the 
Czar’s was ornamented with his initials, and my daughter sets jpeat store by it. We 
remained at table, in truth, a very long while, but we would willingly have stayed even 
longer, without feeling a moment's ennui, for the Czar was ini a very good humour, and 
did not cease to entertain us. My daughter made her Italians, sing : their performance 
pleased him, although he confessed he did not care much for music. I asked him if he 
liked hunting : he replied, that his hither had been very fond of it, but that as for him- 
self, from his childhood upwards he had been passionately fond of navigation and fire- 
works. He told ns that he worked himself at ship-building, shewed ns his hands, and 
made ns feel the callosities which had formed themselves there by dint of manual 
labour. After our meal his Mqjesty sent for his violins, and we danced Russian dances, 
which I like much better than the Polish ones. We kept up the hall till four o’clock 
in the morning : we had, in fact, formed a design to pass the night in a ch&teau in the 
neighbourhood, hut as it was already daylight, we returned hither at once without 
sleeping, and very well satisfied with our day. It would take up too much time to 
detail to you all we saw. M. Le Fort and his nephew were dressed in the French 
fashion ; both of them are very clever. I could not get an opportunity of speaking to 
the two other ambassadors, or to the multitude of princes who are in the suite of the 
Czar. The Czar, who did not know that the locality made it utterly impossible for us 
to remain there, expected to see ns the next day : if we had known this beforehand, we 
would have made some arrangement to stop in the neighbourhood, in order to see him 
again, for his company gave us a great deaf of pleasure. He is in all respects a noble 
man. I most also tell you that he did not get drunk in our presence ; but scarcely had 
we started, when the people of his suite made ample amends to themselves. Coppen- 
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stein has certainly richly earned the superb pelisse of sables which they presented him 
with, for having kept up with them. He has told us, however, that even in their 
drunkenness they preserved a good deal of gaiety and politeness; but he had the 
honours and the triumph, for the three Muscovite ambassadors had absolutely drowned 
their reason in wine when they set out.” — (pp. 198, 200.) 

This pleasant account of the Czar is confirmed by a letter from the Queen 
of Prussia, and his behaviour contrasts agreeably with that of his boorish, 
half-mad rival, Charles XII., who is thus spoken of by Leibnitz : — 

“ At the moment when the King returned I was at Altranstadt, and I saw him at 
dinner ; that lasted a full half-hour, but his Majesty did not say a single word during 
his dinner, and never raised his eyes but once, when a young Prince of Wurtemberg, 
seated at his left hand, began to piay with the dog, which he left off doing the moment 
he caught that look. One may say that the physiognomy of the King is very good, 
but his demeanour and dress are those of the troopers of the old school. Having 
waited above a week for his return, I could not stay any longer, although hopes were 
held out to me that I might have an audience of his Majesty, as the young Count 
Platen and M. Fabricius the younger, who arrived just as 1 was about to start, have 
since had. But what should I have been able to say to him ? He does not like to hear 
his own praises, even when they are just, and he does not talk of business; hut he 
speaks very well about military matters, as 1 have been assured by M. de Sohulenburg, 
who had an audience of nearly two hours of him.” — (p. 458.) 

Most of the letters in this collection have been originally written in 
French, and Mr. Kemble has translated the majority of them ; but in some 
instances, “ where the manner appeared more noteworthy than the matter/' 
he has printed them verbatim. This is in some cases a real unkindness to 
their authors. One letter, by the Princess Caroline of Anspach, (at 
pp. 482-3,) shews that the writer was as guiltless of •• French of Paris” as 
Chaucer' 8 fair pilgrim, who 

“ Spake the French of Stratford-atte-Bow 

the interlineary translation of Leibnitz and the notes of Mr. Kemble hardly 
render it intelligible, and it seems to have been printed as a libel on Hie 
tutors of the Princess. A more pleasant specimen is the following spirt - 
tuelle effusion, addressed by Leibnitz to the Countess von Klenk : — 

"Vienne, le 30 de May, 1713. 

“ Mademoiselle, — Je sols bien fftch6 de ne pouvoir jouir de l'advantage que M. le 
Comte Jftrger m’offre de faire ma cour k Ebersdorf en m compagnie, et de vous faire la 
r6v<$renoe particuli&remfcnt. Je suis engag£ dans une occupation dont je ne saurois me 
dispenser aujourdhuy. Cependant je vous communique une nonvelle philosophique, qui 
eat que les chiens commencent d<$ji de parler, et que par consequent le monde va s , em- 
bellir, que les b£tes peu k pen deviendront ndsonnables, que les bommes deviendront 
des anges, et que les anges, tels que vous £tes dej& avec vos belles companies, devien- 
dront enfiu des petites divinites. Vous en pouv<$s juger par le papier cy-jomt, qui con- 
tient un extrait de la lettre que M. le Due de Saxe-Zeiz m’a fait l’honneur de m’^crire 
de sa main. Ne vous hates pourtant pas trop, je vous en prie, de quitter l’estat angA 
lique oh vous 6 tea, pour courir k l’apothdose, qui vous eat r&erv6e. Daign& pluatAt de 
vous humaniser envers celuy qui sc nomme avec respect, 

“ Mademoiselle, 

" Votre irks humble, etc., 

“ [Leibhitz].” 

One letter remarkable both for matter and manner is the following from 
the famous Earl of Peterborough. It is so thoroughly characteristic of the 
man that we cannot forbear to quote it : — 

" Peterborough to Halifax. 

“May the 29<A> 1706, ahord ike Sommersett. 

" My Lord,— There cannot be worse company than a beggarly German and a proud 
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Spaniard, particularly to my humour ; and were it not for the revenge we seek in the 
disagreable men with the agreable lady®, our condition were intolerable, black eyee and 
wit in the wives being what alone can make us endure the husbands ; the Fair sex 
especially never failing to put in practise the making use of all opportunities in 
pleasures, the revers of what our Statesmen practise in business. 

“ Are you not bound in conscience to make us amends from England with now and 
then a letter, in these dismal circumstances P The Ministers have given us till lately 
neither men nor money, and our friends no letters, neither of business nor scandal ; 
I know not which we ought most to reproach. 

“ But however, my Lord, being perfect good Christians and well with the Church in 
these CQuntrys (which think es herself intirely safe under her Majesties protection), we 
forgive, if you will repent and amend; we offer you letter for letter, if you will enter 
in correspondence and traffic, story for story, and good wine for good ale and sider, 
bottle for bottle. 

“ I doe not trouble you with the account of our successes, which I am obliged to 
send to the Secretary's Office. I believe the French themselves will own enough to 
make the news agreable, but my Lord, I hope our Spanish prince will mend his pace, 
now he is become as one of us, a Lover and a Sinner ; to merit some news of that kind 
from England, I inform you, that we have certain intelligence to our great satisfaction, 
as we hope it may prove to the chi teats assembled near charing cross, that a Don 
John is upon the stocks in Barcelona. 

“ What is past you have heard before this comes to your hands, and I will write 
a letter to my Lord Sommers to summon in the Whig Arrierban for our support in 
case of necessity for autumn. Tell my Lord Duke next Sunday dinner I’m actually 
a board the Sommersett, pressing her to comply with my earnest desires of getting me 
ashore at Valentia ; the Germans tell me the King will follow ; the English will excuse 
me I hope if I stay for nobody ; they sent me to Valentia when none of them desired 
to be of the party. I came back with more hast than I went, and am returning with 
the same impatience to try if I can find the way to Madrid, during this consternation 
of the Ennemy, and from thence to London. 

“ When the time comes that you shall see orders from a King to abandons King- 
domes, which by disobedience I have preserved for him, — when you shall see that 
all the generall officers have had a more dangerous war with Ministers, than the 
Ennemys, and above twenty positive orders from Court rejected from all sides by the 
unanimous Votes of Counncills of War, consisting of Spaniards, Italians, Flemings, 
Dutch, and English, — you will think our story remarkable, and my circumstances very 
agreable all this while, who have supported this affair hetherto by methods hardly ever 
approved by Coundlls of War, where our case was most commonly thought desperate, 
and the measures I was obliged to take thought so too, but against German directions 
we were always of a piece. 

“My Lord Gallway should be in Madrid, having secured all the Spanish foot in 
Alcantara, being within a few days march of that Capital, early in May ; by the last 
accounts he was at Almara along the river leading to Toledo, but if Portugall Generalls 
(who passe all understanding) should retire with six and twenty thousand men, having 
no Ennemy, we loose the present criticall minut, and if not supported this Autumn, 
fortune may turn against us, and justly punish us for neglecting her favourable offers, 
which however, my Lord, shall never be lay’d to my charge, and may neither man nor 
woman forgive when that appear es my fault. 

“ My Lord, your most humble and obedient Servant, 

*• Petebbobow. 

“ My Lord, I am so stung with Musquitoes that I am not able to writte with my 
own hand.” — (pp. 446 — 447.) 

The length of our extracts will shew the estimation in which we hold 
this work, and were it not that, like oar author, our space is limited, we 
would willingly enliven these pages with a most amusing description, by 
Leibnitz, of “ a banquet after the manner of the ancients.” We wonder 
whether Smollett ever saw it. We have, however, quoted enough to shew 
that even the “ raw material” of history may afford a pleasant book, and 
as such we recommend this volume to our readers. 
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LEMON’S CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS*. 

Afteb above two centuries and a half of the existence of what was de- 
signed as the national and official collection of State Papers, and nearly a 
century after the great want of means of reference to that collection had 
been recognised by the appointment of the three greatest antiquaries of the 
time to supply that want, we have in the volume under notice the first por- 
tion of a published Calendar of its contents. The collection of State Papers 
seems to have been as much neglected and as badly used as any other por- 
tion of the national records ; and there are some stories in existence as to its 
treatment in times gone by — never, we trust, to return — that would be very 
ridiculous, if they were not really humiliating. It has fared better than any 
other portion of the national collection, in being earlier and better provided 
with a habitation, which, being considered to some extent as the muniment- 
room of some of the chief working departments of the State, its keepers 
have been obliged to place the more modern portion of their stores in con- 
sultable condition. This, there can be no doubt, reacted very advantage- 
ously upon the state of the earlier part of the collection, the condition of 
which, as we have already remarked, early attracted the attention of anti- 
quaries. 

But the Ayloffe Commission, expressly appointed as it was to supply the 
want of Calendars, ’&c., did so little, that after about thirty-five years* labour 
very slight traces of its operations existed, and its arrangements were very 
superficial, and incorrectly performed. Having done so little, and that not 
well, it was decided, not to do better and more, but to do nothing at all in 
the way of Calendars, by the next commission, which was devoted to the 
publication of the documents themselves. The labours of that commission 
were carried on much in the same Way as those of its contemporary the 
Record Commission ; and they were directed to the printing of documents 
not only in the State Paper Office itself, but also in the Museum and other 
collections, before the Commissioners thought of giving satisfactory informa- 
tion as to what really might be the extent and nature of the stores it was 
directed to bring to light. 

Unquestionably, its first work should have been the preparation of com- 
plete Calendars of the “ State Papers,” properly so called, existing in the 
department especially committed to its notice. An examination of other 
public collections should then have been made, and its results fully detailed ; 
but, under the shield of a supposed want of powers, this really useful work 
was not attempted. 

By the issue of a new commission in the year 1840, provision was made, 
and formal authority given, for extending its labours to making Calendars 
and indexes to the contents of the office. With such zeal was the work 
entered upon and carried out, that in fourteen years no less than 350 octavo 
pages of a Calendar were printed, but none published ! The office having 
since that time fallen under the purview of the Master of the Rolls, as 
Keeper of the Records of the kingdom, his Honour, not being quite satis- 
fied, we imagine, at the rate of progress at which the calendaring had pro- 
gressed, made arrangements which are sufficiently well known to our 

• “ A Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, 1547—1580, preserved in the State Paper Department of her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office. Edited by Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A.” (London : Longman 
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readers to need repetition here, for securing extraneous help for the more 
vigorous prosecution of a work which had been so long in hand. The first- 
fruits of this more active condition of the department, and of the argu- 
ments strongly urged by the Deputy-Keeper in his last Report, (on which we 
made some remarks b ,) appears in the volume before us. It contains the 
famous 350 pages before noticed, with somewhat more than another 350 
pages of a similar kind, with an index, &c. It may excite surprise that the 
first volume of the Calendars of documents known to commence in the reign 
of Henry VIII. should begin with the portion for the reign of Edward VI. ; 
but, although the Calendars were not very advanced, it seems that excellent 
progress had been made as to the distribution of the whole collection of 
State Papers into the classes to which they were assigned. On this point 
we are told in the preface : — 

“ The circumstance that this publication commences with the reign of Edward VT. 
will not be productive of any practical inconvenience. The chronological arrangement 
of the State Papers admits of any portion of the Calendar being taken np at any period, 
and, without difficulty, added to the parts preceding or following the period first pub- 
lished ; the separate books not being distinguished numerically as volumes, but ranging 
only in their order of time. Thus the remaining portion of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, from 1581 to 1603, although it is in hand, may not appear until after the Calendar 
of a portion of the reign of James I. shall have been published ; and again, the first 
volume of Charles I. may be in print before the reign of James I. is fully completed. 
The whole, when finished, will make one consecutive series, in complete chronological 
order ; and the Calendar of the Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. will, in fact, when 
published, form the first volume of the series.” 


And for this state of things, highly satisfactory as far as it goes, the public 
are chiefly indebted to the present staff of the establishment. 

With regard to the contents of this volume, the works of Sharon Turner, 
Mr. Tytler, Von Raumer, and others, have long shewn unmistakeably what 
a rich store of historic material was hidden, and seemed to be too jealously 
watched, in the State Paper Office. 

For the general reader and historic student, notices of papers of great 
interest will be found scattered throughout the volume. The intrigues of 
Seymour, Somerset, and Northumberland, in the reign of Edward VI. ; the 
rebellion of Wyatt, and the plots of others, in that of Mary ; the varied 
struggles of parties, and the ever-changing phases of the religious diffi- 
culties in the reign of Elizabeth, all receive illustration in many papers here 
described, not always at sufficient length. During the last-mentioned reign, 
as the editor remarks, there is a strongly-marked change in the character of 
the papers. The progress of the social condition of the kingdom in its 
numerous branches, the vicious system of monopolies, the origin of many 
improvements and discoveries that have long been considered modern, may 
be here traced. 

There can be no question that it is the bounden duty of a public depart- 
ment to make known the extent and nature of its charge. In this case, 
though the contents of the State Paper Office have long been tolerably we ^ 
known to a select few, yet that select number is only a small portion of 
those who would take an interest in the documents there contame , i tull 
descriptions of those contents were consultable. This is shewn by e very 
favourable reception with which the present volume has been _fi * *** P 
the great increase in the number of those who have availed e 
its contents by consulting the originals it refers to. l . 

In the feeling of gratitude which is sure to pervade those who, having 

k Gist. Mao., September, 1866, p. 318, §qq. 
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long been disappointed, receive a small boon as a great favour, we think 
some considerations have been lost sight of which affect both the plan and 
execution of the work before us. Those considerations are best urged now, 
lest the volume should be taken as a type for those which are to follow. 
We quite think, however, that some of the objections we are about to make 
are rather to be credited to the account of the work having been designed, 
begun, and for some time carried on, subject to conditions very different to 
those under which it has been presented to the public. Two years ago. the 
public were informed in one of the Deputy-Keeper’s Reports, (Sixteenth 
Report, p. 26) : — 1 

“ It was a matter of doubt pending the arrangement for bringing the office of State 
Papers under the practice of the Record Department, whether the printing of the 
Calendar would, or would not, be continued in the some form in which it had been 
commenced.” 

We were not told what was conveyed by the objections to the “ print- 
ing” of the Calendar, nor has it been since explained whether the doubt 
was removed, or whether any alteration was made in the points about 
which so grave a feeling must have existed. 

Formally established in 1578, the State Paper Office became the official 
depository of the correspondence and papers relating to matters which 
came under the direction or cognizance of the Secretaries of State, who 
previously had each kept their own papers ; so that their preservation, or 
otherwise, depended equally upon accident, on the care or negligence of 
the officer or his clerks, or upon the fate which befel the Secretary on his 
resignation of the seals. While the collection so formed sustained most 
serious losses by those varied accidents so familiar to all who have paid 
any attention to the history of our national muniments, it alone has had 
compensation from sources from which other record departments have 
been by their very nature quite precluded. A large and valuable part of the 
collection in the State Paper Office is the product of the zeal, judgment, 
and freely-bestowed wealth of Sir Joseph Williamson, — the Sir Robert Cot- 
ton of his time, — who became a Secretary of State, and who bequeathed 
his collection to the department he was attached to. Besides this bequest, 
the collection has also received many additions by purchase in the open 
market, made by various Keepers. 

The Deputy-Keeper of the Records informed the public in his Fifteenth 
Report, (p. 4,) that on the occasion of the amalgamation of the State Papers 
with the Records, he addressed a Report upon the subject to the Master of 
the Rolls. We are sorry it has not been considered advisable to publish 
that Report, or any part of it, as the peculiar conditions of many portions 
of the collection were doubtless treated of in it, and also the system of 
calendaring to be put in operation. It seems a very grave omission, that 
in the first printed volume of the Calendars of the collection, no account of 
this sort should be given, or in any way referred to. 

If the present Calendar was put into the hands of any one having even a 
superficial acquaintance with the general collection of the Public Records, 
we have no hesitation in saying that he would view with great surprise — 
a feeling that would soon approach something less complimentary still— 
the presence of such a collection under the title of “ State Papers — Do- 
mestic.” While the collection was a substantive and independent entirety 
in itself, it was only right that the “ domestic” documents, whatever they 
might be, should be fully described as such. But now that it is united to 
the other departments of the national collection, in which are deposited the 
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bulk of so many classes, of wbich there are some few examples, or even an 
individual specimen, which had accidentally found their way into the State 
Paper Office, the case is very different, and must be treated very differently, 
or much confusion and misapprehension may arise. There is little, if any, 
occasion to enlarge upon the importance of knowing all that can be told 
about the descent, so to speak, of MS. authorities. While in courts of law 
this is a paramount necessity, in those of literature it is of great weight. 
Their claim to authenticity is materially affected by it. Documents which 
have duly come into the custody of a public officer, whatever their effect 
or their imperfections, should ever he carefully distinguished from those 
brought together by a collector, however skilful, or those purchased in the 
market. This distinction is doubtless appreciated at the State Paper Office, 
but in the Calendar before us no reference or allusion occurs to inform us 
that any part of the collection is under different conditions in that respect 
to any other : all are 6ent out with the same sterling mark upon them. 

The nucleus of the State Paper collection being the documents connected 
with the business of the Privy Council, the “ Continual Council” of the 
sovereign, as it was called till the end of the reign of Henry VII., embraced 
a very wide field of documentary matter. In earlier times, until the prero- 
gative of the Crown had been reduced into narrower limits by the increase 
of power in the legislative bodies, and the operations of the courts of law 
and equity were clearly marked out, almost every possible contingency 
affecting private and public affairs was in a greater or less degree subject 
to its immediate control. 

By the limitation of the commencement of the State Paper collection to 
the reign of Henry VIII., many important documents relating to the earlier 
operations of the Council are severed from the bulk ; and by the publication 
of this first volume of its Calendars, which includes a large number of docu- 
ments belonging to other classes, without a single word of explanation, a 
considerable addition is made of documents having no possible connection 
with the proceedings of the Council. 

Many of the documents to which we particularly refer, such as the leases, 
private deeds and papers, doubtless got into their present locality from 
purely accidental causes : these might have been very shortly dealt with, 
and the account of them should not have been included among that of the 
“ State Papers” of the country. 

The “ Musters,” of which there are so many entries in this Calendar, 
were certainly taken in pursuance of directions from the Privy Council, or 
under the authority of Parliament, and should be all united together ; but 
it is well known that they are not so, but that at the present time there are 
numerous documents ranging precisely with those among the State Papers, 
to’ 4 be found in other departments. There are a few entries of “ Privy Seals,” 
for loans required to be advanced to the Crown, and “ Bonds” of the Coun- 
cil to foreign merchants, for sums advanced to the sovereign’s agents 
abroad. Both these classes of documents exist in large numbers in other 
depositories. 

The“ Warrants” for payments and delivery of articles, if originals wbich 
have been acted upon, doubtless belong to some department of the Exche- 
quer ; to which court also many accounts and other proceedings undoubtedly 
belong, which are scattered passim throughout the volume. With regard 
also to those documents which are undoubtedly the private or family papers 
or accounts of the Secretaries of State or other officers, which have got 
among the official papers by the loose way in which the collection was 
Gsxt. Mao. Vol. CCIL 8 v 
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formed, like others of the period — we think it would have been more pre- 
ferable for them not to have been thrown into the general mass, and given 
to the world as “ State Papers,” which they certainly are not , and have no 
pretension to be so considered. No sifting whatever appears to have been 
made, for we find at p. 457, (art. 46,) a paper described as a “ Geometrical 
analysis of a column of the composite order, — a fragment, probably, from 
some work on architecture ;” and this among “ State Papers !” There are 
also scattered throughout the volume numerous papers relating to family 
details of the Cecil family, which are often of the most trivial character. 

The arrangement of a MS. collection in chronological order, after classi- 
fication, is of course the best, if not the only, system that could be acted 
upon : this we should have considered to have been well carried out in the 
present work, if the classification had been more extended. So considerable 
is the range of documents that may fairly be included under the title 
“ Domestic,” even among “ State Papers** alone, that we think it would 
have greatly facilitated the consultation of the various treasures of the 
collection generally, if some half-dozen subordinate classes had been formed 
of them. The proclamations, acts of parliament, and other statutory 
matter, the musters and papers relating to the defence of the kingdom, &c., 
are all so distinct in themselves, and from each other, that it is quite per- 
plexing to find them and other papers relating to most discordant matters 
following each other, and quite intermixed together, because they are con- 
nected by date alone. This is not the case in any other department. 
The only resource is the “ Index,” which appears to be fully and carefully 
made, and which supplies the want to some extent. 

We have already referred to the circumstance of many documents being 
mixed up with the “State Papers” which belong to other public col- 
lections. Beyond the singularity of their being so found, which could 
perhaps be explained — though it is not — this may not now be very im- 
portant. But there are some which are so very like proceedings before 
the Privy Council, as they seem to be, and yet are not, — some which the 
trained eye can soon detect, and the practised hand describe in their 
proper characters, that we are very sorry the opportunity of doing so 
which this Calendar afforded has not been taken advantage of. We allude 
especially to proceedings in the courts of Starchamber and Requests, both 
of which were composed of members of the Council, but were in the reign 
of Elizabeth quite distinct from it, properly so called. It is not at all 
surprising to find proceedings of these courts among those of the Privy 
Council, differing from them so little as they do. Unarranged, too, as those 
proceedings for the most part are, much inconvenience cannot fail soon to 
arise ; but when that arrangement is made, many documents will be found 
scattered through a collection of “ State Papers — Domestic,” which belong 
to the proceedings of those courts. 

But the case is worse with regard to proceedings of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries. The great Lord Burghley, Sir Robert Cecil, his son, and 
other eminent members of the Privy Council, were Masters of that court, 
which certainly occupied a position, the importance of which is not always 
recognized — principally on account of the neglected condition in which its 
proceedings have too long lain. The manner in which papers, &c., relating 
to “ Wards” affairs and “ Council’* matters became mixed together can 
easily be understood : but such papers, 8cc., as do relate to “ Wards” 
affairs, are apparent enough, and quite unmistakeable in their character ; 
and these will be found occupying numerous entries throughout this 
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Calendar of “ State Papers.” Ordinary petitions .for wardship, — letters 
relating to feodaries and their affairs, — accounts of officers, &c., are here 
entered at intervals. These are now broken off and severed from the other 
papers and proceedings to which they belong, and are so many disjecta 
membra , of which the bodies have not been found, though they certainly 
exist, and will some day appear. 

If legal documents were not considered so very low in the scale as to be 
quite excluded from the possession of feelings with which so many inani- 
mate objects have been endowed by writers, and the proceedings of the 
extinct courts of the seventeenth century could express theirs, we can 
imagine that they would tell us in very positive terms that they had their 
revenge for the violence done them by the appropriation of so many of 
their stray members by the “ State Papers.” 

A spirit, more veracious than that which lately tricked a contemporary, 
whispers in our ear that nearly one hundred and twenty sacks of unsorted 
proceedings of those courts were a few weeks ago transferred to the new 
Record Office in Fetter-lane. Now there was no reason why Lord Burghley 
and others should not have had papers relating to State and Council 
affairs sent to them, or brought before them, or with them when engaged 
upon the affairs of the courts in question, as well as that papers of those 
courts should be (as we may suppose) before them when engaged upon 
State and Council affairs. So what may be among the present unsorted 
documents ? Is there any reason to suppose that there may be “ State 
Papers” hidden among them ? For an answer, turn to those Reports of the 
Deputy- Keeper which give any account of operations upon such documents. 
The Ninth Report (p. 2) gives some notice of records of various kinds 
sorted from the proceedings of the Court of Wards. In the Twelfth 
Report, issued just six years ago, is an elaborate account of considerable 
operations issued upon the documents in question, shewing what a com- 
paratively unwrought mine the collection was, and to what a very great 
extent “ State Papers,” domestic and foreign, of the most important and 
interesting character, prevailed among them. But we look in vain for any 
account of the continuation of those labours, which should not have been 
allowed to flag while a single sack of documents remained unsorted. 

Had those operations been systematically pursued and completed, as 
they might surely have been long ere this, we should have had the 
whole of the “State Papers” contained among the national collection 
brought together before any portion of a Calendar had been printed. 

With the objections which we have made to this Calendar, as having so 
little regard to the present condition of the department, it will be readily un- 
derstood that we are very glad the subject has been so earnestly taken up 
by the authorities. We think, however, this might have been arranged by 
giving such officers of the establishment as were competent to the task 
required — and there were many such, whose abilities would be admitted 
at all hands — the opportunity of distinguishing and benefiting themselves 
at the same time. In the department from which this work emanates, 
some very competent gentlemen, as we are informed, found themselves 
very disadvantageous^ situated by the late amalgamation with the Public 
Record Office. It would have been a graceful act to them, and one not 
prejudicial to the public, if their positions had been improved by the 
• assistance which we are so glad the Master of the Rolls has been able 
to induce the Government to afford for the more speedy production of the 
Calendars. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OP SYLYANUS URBAN. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


Mb. Uebas, — “A n Old Friend,” after 
saying that he is not surprised at seeing a 
reply to his first letter on the subject of 
Gresham College, and making Bundry cut- 
ting remarks as to my signature, proceeds 
to complain that I will not “ keep strictly 
to the point in question,” and that the 
“amount of ventilation” l have “applied, 
seems to have altogether blown away the 
question which” he “ first raised.” 

In order to satisfy your correspondent, 
I will, with your permission, follow him in 
each particular of his letter : and in reply 
to his first query, “ Is not the Government 
in equity bound to give some assistance to 
Gresham College, seeing that in bygone 
years it deprived (?) them of valuable pro- 
perty, from which much profit has accrued 
to the public, and by the loss of which a 
damage, felt even to this day, has been 
inflicted on the foundation?” I have to 
say that I am decidedly of opinion that 
the Government is not bound in equity to 
give any pecuniary assistance to Gresham 
College as at present constituted, for it is 
from social causes alone, not the being de- 
prived of valuable property, that the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of this foundation 
is to be traced; but at the same time 
I freely confess that, should any sound 
scheme be framed for promoting the use- 
fulness of this once flourishing institution, 
no possible objection could be offered to 
a public grant. 

I do not think that it is a fair inference 
to draw, that because the sale of the site 
of Gresham College was effected by act of 
parliament, that therefore there was no 
previous bargain. “ An Old Friend” ought 
to know that no corporations can dispose 
of property left in trust, without the sanc- 
tion of parliament ; and I am inclined to 
think that, if your correspondent were to 
prosecute his inquiries a little further, he 
would find that the corporation of Lon- 
don and the Mercers’ Company (who are 
the joint trustees of Gresham College) 
agreed to the propositions contained in 
the act of parliament. 

I must really deny that I ever said or 
implied that the city of London was en- 


tirely without inhabitants; what I did 
say was, that the inhabitants of London 
within the walls consisted only of a very 
few tradespeople and their families, who — 
I am confident that every impartial per- 
son will agree with me— are not the class 
of persons one would expect to go and 
listen to learned lectures on divinity, law, 
physic, Ac. I may as well add, that the 
lectures on six out of the seven different 
subjects — those on music forming the ex- 
ception — are obliged to be delivered, not 
only in English, but also in Latin. 

I think that the good attendance at the 
musical lectures is owing, not only to the 
fact that music has lately become very 
popular, especially among the middling 
classes, but also to another fact (which 
ought not to be lost sight of), vis. that 
music may be ei\joyed, nay, even in a 
manner appreciated, without any previous 
knowledge or study of the subject as an 
art or science ; whereas theological disqui- 
sitions and mathematical lectures, &c., de- 
mand a very considerable amount of abso- 
lute knowledge of the subjects discussed, 
before an audience can at all be benefited 
by them : as few comparatively have either 
time or inclination to make themselves 
acquainted even with the first rudiments 
of the moral and physical sciences, it 
should be no source of astonishment to us 
that the more abstruse lectures are but 
scantily attended. 

If this is so, can we arrive at any other 
conclusion than that these learned and 
able professors belonging to Gresham Col- 
lege should be attached to some institu- 
tion where their lectures would be heard 
with advantage by those who are daily 
proseouting the study of the various 
sciences ? 

Trusting that this little controversy 
may prove of some advantage to the public 
at large, and pleading as an excuse for my 
thus troubling you again, the great in- 
terest I take in the welfare of Gresham’s 
foundation, I remain. 

Your obedient servant, 
“Audi alteram pabtem.” 
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MARGARET’S SONG IN “FAUST." 


Mr. Urban, — I venture to subjoin two 
translations of a perhaps untranslatable 
song. One, by an accomplished friend who 
occasionally amuses a green old age with 
such trifles, is elegant, but not closely lite- 
ral; the other, somewhat rude and limp- 
ing, I fear, sticks closer to text and rhythm, 
but is, after all, a very inadequate render- 
ing of Go&he’s elaborately simple verses. I 
suppose a German would pronounce them 
a caricature of the great poet's original ; at 
least, I feel very sensibly that the aroma of 
the original has exhaled, or the delicate 
bloom (shall I say?) has disappeared, in 
the process of translating the German 
words into their English equivalents. I 
question much, however, if the simpler dit- 
ties of any of our great poets — Shakspeare’s 
snatches of song, for example — have ever 
fared much better in the hands of even a 
German translator, — wielding, as he will 
assure us, the most plastic of all modem 
languages. — Yours, &c. G. G. C. 

March 20, 1857. 

Gone is my peace : 

Heavy my heart and sore. 

When shall rest come to me T 
Never ! ah ! never more. 

Where him I have met, 

The grave only I see ; 

And the whole world is bitter 
As gall is to me. 

Mv poor head is wandering 
In thought wide and wild ; 

My poor will, bewildered. 

Is lost or beguiled. 

Gone is my peace, &c. 

For him, by the window, 

I sit all the day ; 

Or, leaving the house, 

Throw myself in his way. 

His step stately treading,— 

TTb> bearing so high, — 

The sweet smile of his mouth, — 

And the light of his eye,— 


His tongue’s witching flow, — 
And the pressure so thrilling, 

Of his hand meeting mine,— 
And the kiss, not unwilling ! 

Gone is my peace, &c. 

My bosom is yearning 
To give him his part 
Ah 1 might I but hold him, 
And clasp to my heart ; 

And kissing him oft,— 

As I thin would and may, — 
Receiving his kisses, 

From life pass away ! 

O. L. 


My peace is gone ; 

My heart is sore ; 

I shall find rest never. 

No ! never more. 

Where he is not, 

But the grave I see ; 

Yea, the world were bitter 
As gall to me! 

Ah ! this poor head, 

’Tie whirling wild ; 

My feeble senses 
Are sore beguiled ! 

My peace is gone, Ac. 

I look from the window 
But him to greet; 

I wander abroad 
But him to meet. 

His stately step, — 

His bearing high,— 

His lips’ sweet smile,— 

His holding eye,— 

His voice so soft, 

Whose tones are bliss, — 

His thrilling touch,— 

And, oh! his kiss! 

My peace is gone, Ac. 


My bosom yearns 
To give him place ! 

Aii ! might I fold him 
In close embrace. 

Lip pressed to lip, — 

I then would pray 
From life and those kisses 
To pass away ! 

c. 


THE FAMILY OF THOMPSON OF ESHOLT. 


Mr. Urban, — You were kind enough, 
in a late number of your valuable Maga- 
zine, to give insertion to a query relative 
to the arms of the Thompsons of Esholt. 
No answer to, or notice of, the query seems 
to have been forthcoming. As the arms 
are quartered in the armorial bearings of 
the present Lord Wenlock, and used by 
Sir Thomas Thompson, Baronet, and by 
the “gentilitial” family of the same name 
resident in Yorkshire, — and as they are, 
besides, of comparatively ancient date, — I 
think the query relating to them will not 


be uninteresting. The difficulty in the 
inquiry is to ascertain why the various 
families claiming the use of the arms ig- 
nore the original grantee in their pedigrees. 
In order to elicit farther information on 
this subject, I supply a few authentic par- 
ticulars. 

The reader of English history will re- 
member that Henry VIIL captured the 
town of Boulogne in the year 1544. On 
that occasion several men dis tin guis he d 
themselves *. One of these was Sir Ralph 
Ellecker, of Bisby, to whom, or to whose 


• Macintosh says, in his “ History of England,” that the reduction of Boulogne had “ a sort of 
middle character between a siege and a tournament, and was chiefly remarkable as a display of 
prowess, and an exhibition of the feats of arms of the youth of two warlike nations.” 
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family, the monarch granted a crest, — two 
dolphins addorsed, — as a mark of honour 
In memory of the knight having taken the 
Dauphin’s standard. Another of the vali- 
ant Englishmen was one of the king’s own 
gentlemen-at-arms, Henry Thompson, Esq., 
to whom was given the Mahon Dien at 
Dover, as a reward for his services on the 
same occasion. 

For some reason, this gentleman subse- 
quently exchanged the property at Dover 
for the manor of Brom field, co. Cumber- 
land : Lyson says that one was granted by 
Edward VL in lieu of the other. The manor 
of Esholt, Yorkshire, was also granted to 
Henry Thompson, (Monasticon Ebora- 
cense?) in the reign of Edward VI. . (See 
also Dugdale’s Monasticon , vol. v. p. 474, 
Bohn’s edition.) In the year 1559, rays 
one of the Harleian MSS., (1,394, folio 
337,) “ these armes, viz. party p fece silver 
and sable, a fece batelie, three fauloons 
countercharged of the field, the belles and 
beakes goula ; the crest, or badge, an arme 
quarterly gould and azure, with a gaunt- 
lett of the colour of harneys, holding of 
a troncheon or speare gould, set upon a 
wreath silver and sable, were granted by 
Laurence Dalton, alias Norroy king-at- 
armes to Henry Tompson, of Eshola, in 
the county of York, gentleman, and one of 
the king’s majesty’s gentlemen-at-arms, at 
Boloigne, by letters patents,” &c. And in 
another of Hie Harleian MSS. (1,487, folio 
310,) of a later date than the preceding. 


the abbreviation let. for knight follows the 
grantee’s name. 

Now this coat of arms, I take it, is the 
earliest of this family, and all others re- 
sembling it are derived from it, and were 
assumed or used only in consideration of 
relationship to the original grantee. If 
an earlier grant can be cited of a similar 
shield, then it may be argued that Henry 
Thompson’s was derived from it ; but in the 
absence of this example, his must be held 
to be the earliest. This being the case, I 
ask, how is it that none of the present 
families using the arms trace up to the 
proprietor of Esholt ? The present Lord 
Wenlock inherits the arms from his grand- 
mother, Jane Thompson, the descendant 
of Sir Henry Thompson, of Kilham and 
Escrick, who traced up to James Thomp- 
son, Esq., of Thornton in Pickering Lythe; 
to whom also the Thompsons of Kilham, 
and elsewhere, in Yorkshire, refer as the 
founder of their family. But in none of 
the pedigrees do they name Henry of 
Esholt, directly or indirectly; although, 
as we have seen, he was the original 
grantee of the arms they all use, with 
slight variations. 

In order to elucidate the connection of 
Hie branches of this ancient and wealthy 
family, I annex the pedigree of the Esholt 
branch, from which it requires to be shewn 
the others were descended, if their claim 
to the armorial bearings is to be clearly 
established: — 


Henry Thompson, of Esholt, i 


William, i 


Ellen, daughter of Lawrenoe 
Towneley, Esq., ofBaraaide, 
county Lancaster. 


> Dorothy, dan. of Christopher 
Anderton, of Lostoek. 


Christopher, 
born 1581. 


Frances, dau. of James Th waits, 

of Marston, Esq. 


Hairy. 


* (heir), 
it 16,1612. 


Edward. Charles. BicJiard. Isakel. 


Dorothy. 


* This pedigree is taken, I believe, from 
the visitation record of 1612 ; and I have 
seen none of a later date. It will be ob- 
served that the founder left only one son, 
William, who had two sons, Christopher 
and Henry. Of Henry — whether he died 
married or unmarried, whether he left is- 
sue or no issue, — the pedigree gives no in- 
formation. The descendants of Christo- 
pher, in the second generation, were un- 
born when the visitation was made; but 
a later visitation would probably contain 
their names. It is on record that the 
daughter of Henry (the bar erf Christo- 


pher) was married to Walter Calveriey, 
of Calveriey, Esq., into whose pos ses sion the 
estate at Esholt passed from the Thomp- 
son family. It is, however, to be especially 
remarked, that in the above pedigree there 
is not a single person who appears to have 
been connected with the Thompsons of 
Kilham, Escrick, Humbleton, Thornton, 
or any of the places alluded to in Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s “ Landed Gentry.” How is 
this remarkable discrepancy to be ac*«% 
counted for? I am, 

OSKXALOGICUS. 
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CLAMP OF HUNTINGDON. 


Mb, Urban, — Haying looked in vain 
for the name of Clamp (whose widow 
Judge Meade married, in the reign of 
Elizabeth,) in Burke’s “ General Armory” 
and “ Landed Gentry,” as well as Ed- 
mondson’s “ Heraldry,” perhaps I may 
not be so unsuccessful in making the en- 
quiry through your columns, of some one 
acquainted with the name ? The name of 
the lady before marriage may also be 
known. At the same time, I hope that I 
may not offend in observing that I believe, 
on the testimony of Morant, the learned 
Mr. Foes has confused the three Meades 
in his last note, p. 829. True, Mr. Sper- 
ling has united the first with the second 
in his pedigree. I believe the Thomas 
who married and had “ issue, one daugh- 
ter,” did not afterwards marry Johanna 
Clamp; but was father (by his second 
wife, probably Joan Crawley 4 ,) of the 
Thomas who did do so, i. e. the Judge, of 


JOAN DE BEAUFORT 

Mr. Urbut, — I believe “ T. B.” will find 
the following information, respecting the 
first of these two persons of whom he 
makes inquiries, correct : — 

“ Joan” was an illegitimate daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by 
Catharine Swinford, daughter of Payn 
Roet, alias Guyen, king-of-arms, and wi- 
dow of Sir Oates Swinford. After being 
the mother of Joan, and also of three 
sons, who were all legitimated by act of 
parliament, she became bis wife. John 
of Gaunt caused all his natural children 
to be called “ Beaufort,” from the castle 
of that name in the county of Anjou, the 


Elmdon. And the Judge's son, the third 
of the pedigree, was the knighted one, 
and who is not confounded with the se- 
cond; but is made a Judge of the King’s 
Bench, as well as Ms father, who was only 
a puisne of the Court of Common Pleas. 
So much, I think, will be admitted, on 
a review of the evidence, by the learned 
editor of the “ Grandeur of the Law.” 

As Mr. Sperling may yet favour us with 
some additional light, I will only add, 
that I am yours, monthly. 

Ostrich Seiler. 

P. S. — May I ask further, who the 
father of the ejected minister of Stepney, 
Matthew Mead, was ? In no one of the 
many memoirs of him have I seen his 
father and mother given. He was born 
somewhere in Buckinghamshire, in 1629. 

March 10th. 


AND SIR H. BROOKE. 

place of their nativity. “ Joan” was first 
married to Sir Robert Ferrers, of Overs- 
ley ; and secondly, to Ralph Nevile, first 
Earl of Westmoreland; and died anno 
1440, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. The date of her decease is the in- 
formation “ T. B.” was anxious to obtain, 
but 1 thought the other particulars con- 
cerning her might be acceptable. 

Of Sir Henry Brooke I can learn no- 
thing ; and the title of “ Cobham” hav- 
ing become extinct some two centuries 
ago, it is difficult to know where to search 
for particulars of him, unless any acts of 
his are matters of history. H. L. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER— SINGULAR MISTAKE IN IT. 


Mb.Ubbait — Kennett,in his Coll. Lansd., 
MSS. 1,023, p. 434, has the following cu- 
rious memorandum : — 

“ The Abp. of Cant, told me by his bed- 
side, on Monday, Feb. 12th, 1716, that in 
the review of the Liturgy, upon the Act 
of Uniformity, the book to be confirmed by 
that Act, and to be the standard for afi 
other copies, had some mistakes in it, and 
particularly in the Rubric after Baptism : 

“‘It is certain by God’s Word that 
.children which are baptized, dying before 


they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly 
saved.* 

“The words ‘which are baptized’ 
were left out, till Sir Cyril Wyche, com- 
ing to see the Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
found the book brought home by his lord- 
ship, and lying iu his parlour window, 
after its having passed the two Houses, 
and happening to cast his eye upon the 
place, told the Lord Chancellor of the 
gross omission, who supplied it with his 
own hand.” E. G. B. 


4 “ Daughter and co-heir of Thoe. Crawley, of Loftes, Essex.”— FwOofum, 1634. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 26. Octavius Morgan, Esq. V.-P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited a 
grant from William, but named Conrad, 
“ Arbalistarius/’ of the king of England, 
to Richard de Gloucester, monejer of 
London, of tenements in the parish of 
St. Dunstan-at-the-Tower ; dated 33 Ed- 
ward I., 1306. Appended to this instru- 
ment is a seal, on which is represented a 
cross-bow in pale; legend, S. willi : 
CONRAD. 

The Rev. T. H. Ellacombe communi- 
cated drawings of a curious sepulchral 
monument, and sculptured figures of St. 
Anne and the Virgin, discovered some 
time since in the church of Langridge. 
The sepulchral figure is supposed to be of 
a member of the fiunily of Walsh, who 
were possessors of the manor of Langridge 
in the time of the early Edwards. 

Professor Buckman exhibited several 
fibula) and other personal ornaments from 
the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire ; also relics from Avening, 
and from Stratton, near Cirencester. 

Mr. Edward Hewett, of Winchfield, sent 
for exhibition selections from twenty-six 
bronze celts, found on his land at Seal, 
near Crooksbuiy-hill, Famham, by la- 
bourers occupied in trenching, about 
sixteen inches from the surface. With 
two exceptions, they were of the ordinary 

ns . Morgan, V.-P., exhibited an object 
termed a “ Trinity ring,” turned out of a 
single band of ivory— the work, in all pro- 
bability, of Stephen Zick, who was eminent 
in the art of turning in the seventeenth 
century. It is formed by a angle band of 
ivory making three circuits intertwined 
with each other, but yet distinct, thus 
making a threefold ring. The art of form- 
ing such rings is now lost. 

Sir Thomas Philfipps, Bart, communi- 
cated an account of a singular privilege 
granted by Henry XL, at the time of the 
conquest of Ireland, to the family of Mac- 
gillemory. From the Pleas of the Crown 
concerning the gaol delivery at Waterford, 
before John Wogan, Chief Justice of Ire- 
land in the fourth year of Edward II., it 
appears that Robert le Waleys, accused of 
the death of John, son of Yvor Macgil- 
lemory, feloniously slain by the said Ro- 
bert, “comes and acknowledges that he 
killed the aforesaid John ; but he says that 
by his murder he could not commit a 
felony, because he says that the said John 
10 


RESEARCHES. 

was a mere Irishman/* (purut Hibemicwt). 
The family of the deceased, however, prove 
their being within the pale of the English 
law, and cite the privilege granted by 
Henry II., whereupon the slayer is com- 
mitted to gaol: it appears, nevertheless, 
that he was subsequently admitted to bail. 

March 5. J. Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the 
chair. 

Mr. John Stuart Glennie was elected 
Fellow. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited two 
objects in lead, of unknown use ; but, as he 
coiyectures, the coverings of the heads of 
saints. They were found in the bed of 
the Thames. 

Mr. Henry Shaw reported, in a letter to 
the Treasurer, the termination of excava- 
tions, sanctioned by the Society, on the 
site of Cliertsey Abbey, the result of which 
was the discovery of the bones of men and 
animals, fragments of tiles, and a frag- 
ment of a sepulchral slab, but no relic of 
importance. 

Mr. B. Nightingale exhibited a string 
of beads, of the late Roman or Saxon pe- 
riod, discovered near Donaghadee, in the 
townland of Loughey, county of Down, by 
a labouring man, when moulding potatoes 
in a field. They resemble a string of beads 
found in a Frankish grave at St. Aubin- 
sur-Scie, and presented to the Society by 
the Abb6 Cochet. 

Mr. F. C. Lukis exhibited and presented 
a plaster cast of a stone celt, having a 
human face carved on it, found near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne, France. The original 
is an unique object. 

The Secretary communicated a tran- 
script of a document among the Baynes 
papers, entitled “A Way to induce all 
originall Creditors mutually to agree to 
prevent Competitors in purchasing the 
King's Lands," &c. The original draft is 
in the handwriting of Capt. Adam Baynes. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated “ A Re- 
lation of the Lord Fauconberg’s Embassy 
to the States of Italy, in the year 1669, 
addressed to King Charles II./' tran- 
scribed from the original MS., signed by 
Lord Fauoonberg himself, preserved in a 
volume of the Sloane Collection in the 
British Museum, No. 2752. 

March 12. Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Jackson Howard exhibited the seal 
of Lady Alianora Lucy, appended to a 
letter of attorney, dated 17th Dec., 25 
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Hen. VI., to deliver possession of tene- 
ments in St. Peter-the-Leee, in Thames- 
street. 

The reading of the relation of Lord 
Faucon berg’s embassy to the states of 
Italy in 1669 was resumed and continued. 

March 19. Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

The Eev. John Edward Jackson, Vicar 
of Norton and Leigh Delamere, and Canon 
of Gloucester, whs elected Fellow. 

The reading of Lord Fauconberg’s rela- 
tion of his embassy to Italy was concluded. 

Errata in last Report. 

p. 882, col. 2. For “Grade,” read 
“Stade.” 

p. 334, cok 1. For “possession,” read 
“possessions.” 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 26. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.SJL, 
V.-P., in the chair. 

The Earl of Albemarle, F.SJL, was en- 
rolled an Associate, and it was announced 
that his Lordship would preside at the 
congress to be held in Norfolk at the close 
of August next. 

Presents from the Royal Society, Archae- 
ological Institute, Spalding Club, Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Ac., were laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. J. Clarke communicated a list of 
various tradesmen’s tokens and other coins 
lately discovered at Brandeston, Easton, 
and Fr Mn1inghftm ) in Suffolk. 

Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A., exhibited 
eight metal spoons of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, all found in London. 
Some were of latten, others of pewter. 
He also exhibited a curious old water-jug, 
which had once possessed a bright red 
glaze. It was found in the New Kent- 
road. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited seven rings : one 
silver, of the early part of the fifteenth 
century ; three of brass, one a Zodiac ring, 
(Aries); and three signet thumb-rings, 
one of which was found in Ireland, another 
in Suffolk. He also exhibited two iron 
spear-heads, the head of a musket-rest, 
and a curious knife, found in the Thames, 
near Southwark -bridge. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a Coueen-lane token, 
marked Condit-lane, Dowgate. 

Mr. Forman produced a beautiful Chi- 
nese coverlet in needlework, and Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming read some notes on cover- 
lets, counterpanes, quilts, Ac., illustrating 
his remarks by references to early English 
poets. 

Mr. Forman also exhibited a remark- 
Gbnt. Mag. Vol. CCII. 


ably fine specimen of Gobelin tapestry, of 
the time of Charles II., which bad formerly 
belonged to a Venetian duke. The sub- 
ject, beautifully portrayed, and the colours 
exceedingly brilliant, was from “ Don 
Quixote.” 

Mr. W. H. Black read an interesting 
paper “on the Successive Statutes of the 
Older of the Garter, and their various 
Texts and Vernons.” He stated that the 
statutes of the founder, Edward III., ex- 
isted in three distinct Latin texts; were 
succeeded by those of Henry V. in French, 
which, with some variations and additions 
under Edward IV. or Henry VII., con- 
tinued to the reign of Henry VIII., who 
in 1522 established a new body of statutes. 
These last are recorded in Latin in the 
black hook of the order, which was thought 
by Ashmole to contain their original text; 
but Anstis doubted whether they were not 
published in a different language ; indeed, 
they have always, from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the present time, been given forth 
to the knights of the order in English. 
Mr. Black pointed out from the error of 
date in the English copies, which gives the 
eighth year, instead of the fourteenth, of 
Henry's reign, as equivalent to 1522, that 
the English text is not the original, and 
proved by internal evidence of phraseology 
and of senseless mistakes, that both the 
English and the Latin text of these sta- 
tutes must have had a French original. 
This French text is extant in the Public 
Record Office, in a volume inscribed with 
the king's own hand. He then described 
the various drafts and other evidences ex- 
isting in different repositories, by which 
the compilation of Henry's English sta- 
tutes is distinctly traoeable to the French 
text of his predecessors ; and concluded by 
expressing his opinion that the first sta- 
tutes of Die order were likewise published 
in French, the court language of Edward 
the Third's time, and not in Latin; and 
recommended farther search for that ori- 
ginal French text which thirty years' re- 
searches had not enabled him yet to dis- 
cover, but which, if found, might easily 
be distinguished from those of Henry V. 
and his successors, by the absence of their 
interpolations and additions, as well as by 
agreement with the Latin copies. 

March 1L T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.SJL, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Kerr, the translator of Ranke's 
“History of Servia,” was elected an as- 
sociate. 

Various presents were laid upon the 
table. 

Exhibitions of numerous rings were 
made by Mr. Gunston, Mr. Wills, Mr. 
3 o 
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Corner, F.S.A., and Dr. lliff. Many were 
Roman, mediaeval, and particular, zodiacal, 
betrothal, &c. Several had been obtained 
from the Thames, others from Essex, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Ac. 

Capt. Tupper exhibited two commissions 
in the army for an ancestor of his ; one 
signed by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the other 
by Oliver Cromwell. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a beautiful 
drawing made by the Hon. Miss Eden, and 
forwarded to the Association by Lord 
Auckland, Bishop of Bath and Wells, of 
the head of a pastoral staff found in the 
time of Dean Lukin, in the precincts of 
Wells Cathedral. It was of Limoges 
enamel, and studded with small turquoises, 
rubies, and emeralds, and had been con- 
jectured to have belonged to Saravicus, 
Bishop of Wells, 1192 — 1205. It repre- 
sented St. Michael vanquishing the dragon. 
The saint is enclosed within the crook, 
formed by the head and body of a larger 
dragon. A massive plain gold ring was 
found with it, having a pink topaz, 
through which a hole had been drilled to 
pass a hair or thread, to secure it to the 
finger. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited the umbo of a 
Highland shield, found in the Thames, 
near W estminster-bridge. 1 1 was of latten, 
and had been gilt, and measured three 
inches in diameter. He also exhibited the 
stems of two drinking-glasses of the dose 
of the seventeenth century, bearing marks 
of oxydation or incrustation, from having 
been buried a long time in the damp earth. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a fine Etruscan 
bronze figure of a warrior, thirteen inches 
in height. The armour was finely exe- 
cuted, the body being defended by a 
sleeveless covering taking the shape of the 
person, and from the waist to the upper 
part of the thighs cut into broad lam- 
brequins, fringed at the bottoms, probably 
representing a leathern lorica, one of the 
earliest species of defensive armour. Mr. 
Forman also exhibited the head of a fine 
and rare specimen of Roman labarum, or 
standard. Its history is unknown, but no 
doubt is entertained as to its genuine 
character. 

Mr. Comer, F.S.A., exhibited the head 
of a Roman statuette, found near the old 
London -bridge, one of the few specimens 
of Roman sculpture found in this country, 
of which Mr. Cuming read a list, with re- 
marks, ordered to be inserted in the 
Journal of the Association. Most of these 
examples have been laid before the Society, 
and some have already been figured. 

Mr. Temple, Chief Justice of Honduras, 
covered the table with a profusion of anti- 
quities obtained by him from tumuli in 


Central America. They repr e s ent ed a 
variety of monsters devouring human 
beings, heads evidently drawn in caricature, 
portions of limbs furnished with bangles, 
anklets, Ac. Many of the figures appear 
to have been attached to buildings, being 
without backs, and resembling corbels. 
There were likewise many arrow and spear- 
heads, in silex, and a large (apparently) 
coHar of the same substance. Mr. Temple 
promised to famish the Association with 
an account of them, and remarks upon the 
circumstances attending their discovery. 


SOCIETY OS ANTIQUABIES, NEWCASTLE- 
FPON-TYNE. 

The monthly meeting was held on the 
4th of March, in the Castle of Newcastle, 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., V.-P., in the 
chair. 

Mr. Hylton Longstaffe read a paper on 
"The Banner of Saint Cuthbert,” first 
exhibiting a sketch of the lost relic, 
founded on extant descriptions : — 

"No relict of the saintly Bishop of 
Lindisfame was so much mixed up with 
public affairs as the celebrated ensign 
which was supposed to return never with 
defeat in its train— ‘The Banneb of 
Saint Cuthbebt.’ Its history has not 
been very minutely attended to, and it has 
generally been supposed to have originated 
at Neville’s Cross. 

" This notion rests on the authority of 
the * Rites and Monuments* of Durham — 
a work of incalculable value in its pictures 
of what remained in the church at the 
Dissolution, but of no very high credit in 
its versions of ancient events. That this 
book gives a tolerably correct idea of the 
appearance of the banner cannot be 
doubted; and as it is important that we 
should have the object in our mind’s eye, 
I will take its description from the ‘ Rites* 
first. 

" It is prefaced by a statement that the 
night before the battle. Prior Fossour re- 
ceived by vision a command to take ‘ the 
holie oorporax doth, which was within the 
corporax wherewith St. Cuthbert did cover 
the chalice when he used to say masse, and 
put the same holy relique, like unto a 
banner,’ (ear. banner-cloth,) ‘ upon a spear- 
point,* and to repair to the Red Hills, and 
there to remain with the relic during the 
whole of the battle. Accordingly, he and 
the monks sallied forth, and knelt at the 
Red Hills in prayer for their countrymen’s 
victory, a great multitude of Soots ‘ run- 
njpg and pressings by them, both one 
waie and other, with intention to have 
spoiled them ; but yet they had no power 
or suffranse to commyt any violence or 
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force onto such hoHe persons, so occupied 
in praiers :’ — 

“ ‘ Shortly after,' continues the account, ‘the 
prior caused a goodly and sumptuous banner 
to be maid, and with pippes of silver, and to be 
nut on a staffe, being fyve yardes longe, and a 
device to take of ana on the said pipes at plea* 
sure, and to be keapt in a chyste in the ferretrie, 
When they weare taken down; which banner 
was shewed and carried in the said abbey on fes- 
tival and principall daies. On the highte of the 
overmoete pipe was a faire pretie crosse of silver, 
and a wand of silver, having a fyne wrought© 
knopp of silver at cither end, that went over- 
thwart the banner cloth, whereunto the banner 
doth was fastened and tyed ; which wand was 
of the bignes of a man’s f yager ; and at either 
end of the saide wande there was a fyne silver 
bdL The wand was fast by the myddlo to the 
banner staffe, bard under the crosse. The ban- 
ner clothe was a yard brode and five quarters 
deape, and the nether part of it was indented in 
five parts, and frenged, and maid fast withall 
with read silke and gold. And also the said ban- 
ner cloth was maid of read velrett, of both sydes 
most sumptuously introduced and wrought with 
flowers of grene silke and gold. And in the 
mydes of the said banner cloth was the sayde 
holie ralique and corporax cloth inclosed and 
plaoed therein; which corporax cloth was 
covered over with white velvet, half a yard 
Bquare every way, having a red cross of read 
velvett on both sides over the same holie relique,' 
(here the writer seems to return to the banner as 
a whole,] * most artificiallie and cunynglie com- 
piled and framed, being fynely fringed about the 
edge and scirts with frenge of read silke and 
golde, and three litle fyne silver bells fast to the 
scirts of the said banner cloth, like unto sackring 
bills, and, so sumptuously furnished and abso- 
lutely perfitted, was dedicated to holie Saint 
Cuthbert, of intent and purpose that the same 
should be always after presented and carried to 
any battell, as occasion should serve : and which 
was never carved or shewed at any battell, but, 
by the especial! grace of God Almightie, it brought 
home the vietorie. Which banner cloth, after 
the dissolution of the abbey, fell into the posses* 
sion of one Deane Whittingham, whose wife, 
called Katherine, being a Freanohe woman,' 
(sister of John Calvin,) ‘ as isjmost credably re- 
ported by those who wears eye-wittnesses, did 
most injuriously borne and consume the same in 
her fire, in the notable contempt and disgrace of 
all auncyent and goodly reliques.’ 

“ This is a very circumstantial account; 
and an equally minute one follows of the 
crow of stone called * Neivell’s Crosse. 9 

That the descriptions of these objects 
are true— that the corporax doth was at 
the battle of Durham, (perhaps near 
Maydes 9 Bower, as afterwards described,) 
and the cross of stone was erected in 
consequence of the victory — I by no means 
deny. But as there was already a Neville’s 
Cross, so also, there was already a banner 
of St. Cuthbert— one of such consequence 
as to render it a matter of certainty that 
It would not be wanting on the fidd of 
fight. There may have been some repairs 
to it afterwards — it had acquired a new 
value — its silver fittings, possibly its bells 
and its staff, might be new; but 1 need 
hardly point out to you that here is a ban- 
ner as obviously older than the bottle, as 
the stone cross of Neville, with crests and 
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other marks of full Gothic, was obviously 
of the period of the great event. In fact, 
it is of the . identical design which appears 
in the Conqueror’s standard in the Bayeux 
tapestry, on Stephen’s great seal, and in 
one of the saintly banners on the cele- 
brated standard which gave name to the 
Battle of the Standard. Some writers 
have made the banner of St. Cuthbert to 
be present at that encounter— a mistake 
set down with much probability, by Mr. 
Surtees, to the credit of a passage in 
Leland’s Collectanea , read with a stop in 
the wrong place : — 

“ 4 Procedentes versus Alverton In campo quo- 
dam de feudo Saneti Cuthberti , Standart id ert 
malum navis erexerunt, vexillum S. Petri et S. 
Joannis de Beverlac et 8. Wilfridi Ripun in do 
suspendentes, et corpus Domini' superimpo- 
nentes.' 

"This standard was, like St. Cutbbert’s, 
surmounted by a cross; and in it the host 
was enclosed. 

“ Had the banner of St. Cuthbert been 
of a late date, it would* in all probability 
have contained the arms which were found 
for him when the use of founders 9 arms 
became general in monasteries : — 

“ « These,' says the Visitation of 1530, ‘ ben the 
armes of the monastery of Durham, which ys 
founded by the Byashop of Durham in the honor 
of St. Cuthbert ; and these armis present ys the 
armes of St. Cuthbert— azure, a cross fiory or, 
between four lions rampant argent 

insignia frequently used by the bishops 
contemporaneously with their other coat 
with the plain cross — which apparently 
alluded to St. Oswald. In both, the lions 
have, in modern times, been altered from 
silver to gold. 

“ There is, besides, the express authority 
of one historian, who wrote soon after the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, in antagonism to 
the romantic details of the ‘Rites. 9 All 
the other authorities are silent. I allude 
to Knighton, who places the presence of 
the monks upon the bell-tower of their 
church upon a firmer footing than the 
semi-traditionary account of their position 
near Maids’ Bower. He speaks expressly 
to the fact of their singing the Te Deum 
on seeing the victory from the summit. 
He also speaks of the special faith of the 
English in the sign of the cross, which 
was borne with other ensigns before the 
army. That cross may reasonably he sup- 
posed to have surmounted the banner of 
St. Cuthbert ; for it is out of all reason to 
exclude from such a scene the standard 
which had so often accompanied the Eng- 
lish to the North, and flattered near 
their kings; and the glory, which the 
monks placed in their relic in connection 
with Neville’s Cross, no doubt had arisen 
in foct, though the details of their picture 
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were nibbed away by time, and fhnciftilly 
renewed after the lapse of two centuries. 
The story, indeed, beam a suspicious re- 
semblance to one in Fordon's Seotiehro- 
nicon (i. 278), which, whatever be its cre- 
dit, shews pretty clearly that the banner 
of St. Cuthbert was a well-known thing 
for ages before the battle of Neville’s Cross. 
It runs to the effect that when, in 1098, 
Edgar, the heir of Scotland, was about to 
assert his right to the crown against Dove- 
nald, he was astonished by a vision of St. 
Cuthbert, who bade the youth take his 
banner (vexillum) from the monastery of 
Durham; and when it was elevated, he 
himself would rise in his aid, and his 
enemies should flee before him. The 
youth told the vision to his uncle, Edgar 
Atheling, and committed himself and his 
Mends to God and the protection of St. 
Cuthbert. His injunctions were obeyed; 
and, ‘ Sancti Cuthberti vexillo levato,' an 
English soldier, Robert Fits - Godwin, 
rushed against the enemy, with two sol- 
diers only in his company, inaugurated 
the flight of the enemy, and gained a 
ibloodless victory. Not unmindful of his 
patron, the new long gave to the monks 
of Durham his land of Coldingham, and 
to the bishop of the same place, and his 
successors, the no We town of Berwick. 
The bishop (Flambard) had not grace to 
keep the g^ft. While Robert Fitz-Godwin, 
by license of bis king, was building a castle 
in Lothian on land given him by Edgar, 
he was seised by neighbours and the barons 
of Durham {barombut Dunelmensibvs) by 
the bishop's instigation. Edgar was at 
the English court, and not only was the 
means of taking Robert baok to Scotland 
in liberty and honour, bat immediately re- 
sumed his gift. 

“ During Edward the First’s wars with 
Scotland, we have frequent mention of 
his use of consecrated banners, and that 
of St. Cuthbert appears in the grave re- 
cords of the realm. On October 13, 24 
Edward I. (1296), the king makes one of 
his cheap grants of Scotch livings to his 
clerk, Gilbert de Grymmesby, who bore 
the banner of St. John of Beverley. He 
was to have the first vacant church in 
Scotland producing 20 marks or pounds 
a-year*. The monks of Durham, a month 
before, had made more advantageousterm^ 
knowing the old adage, *A bird in the 
hand,’ Ac. On the 16th of September, 
the king, when at Berwick, had granted 
to their church £40 per annum out of the 
royal exchequer at Berwick, until some 
appropriation should be made of equal 
value out of the churches of Scotland. 


The expenditure of this yearly sum was 
directed to be for the maintenance of so- 
lemn festivals of the monks on the two 
anniversaries of St. Cuthbert — viz. on the 
principal feast (i.e. that in March), and 
on the feast of his translation (September), 
on which days 3,000 poor were to receive 
a penny each. A priest was to say the 
mam of the same saint, in the place called 
‘ La QaUleye every day ; while near the 
high altar, while mass was celebrating, two 
groat wax-lights, each of 20 lh* were to 
bum before his feretory; and, what is 
more to onr purpose, two smaller lights 
before the banner of St. Cuthbert on Sun- 
days, and the feasts of the apostles, and 
other principal feasts, during the celebra- 
tion of matins and mass at Urn high altar *. 
We can hardly doubt that in all this we 
have the consideration for the loan of the 
banner. Like that of Beverley, it was 
borne by an ecclesiastic ; and in the ward- 
robe account of 28 Edward L (1299-1300), 
p. 169, we have a payment at Wigeton of 
£2 13a. 4d. to * Sir (bomjmo) William de 
Gretham, monk of Durham, following the 
king cum vexillo Sancti Cuthberti in the 
Scotch war this present year; by gift of 
the king, to buy him a habit.’ So, also, 
in the 29th year (1300-1301), there is 
paid to ‘Sir William de Gretham, monk 
of Durham, following the king cum vexillo 
Sancti Cuthberti in the war of Scotland 
this present year, for his expenses from 
July 8 to August 24, both inclusive, for 
staving fifty-three days in the king’s army, 
and for his expense* for four days follow- 
ing, in returning to Durham by leave of 
the king.’ 

“ In 1309, in Edward the Second’s days, 
we find this William de Gretham, formerly 
monk at Durham, and then Prior of Cold- 
ingham, quarrelling with his superior, the 
Prior of Durham, and going to the king 
at the parliament at Stamford, vainly 
trusting in his supposed favour to himself, 
because, says Grays tanes, ‘he was known 
to the king and court, for he had borne 
the banner (vexillum) of 8t. Cuthbert with 
the king in the wars of Scotland.’ 

“This seems to be the proper place for 
the mode of the carriage of the banner, as 
given in the * Rites.' It was in the keep- 
ing of the Master of the Feretory and Deece 
(Vice) Prior ; and 

“ * yt was thoght to be one of the goodliest 
reliques that are in England, and yt waa not 
borne but of principall dales, when there was a 
general prosseesion, as Easter dale, the Atten- 
tion dais, Whitsanday, Corpus Christ! dale, and 
gancte Cuthbert’s dale. And at other festirall 
dales it was sett up at the east end of the shrine, 
because it was so chargabie (weighty). Also, 


• Byswr, U. 7*1. 


* Ibid. 7*0. 
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where so ever yt was borne, yt was the CUrke of 
the Fereture’s office to wayte upon yt, with his 
surplice on, with a faire reade pay n ted staffe, 
with a forke or clove on the upper end of the 
staffe — which clove was lyned with softe silke and 
softe downe in under the silk, for not hurtinge 
or hr using of the pipes of the banner, being of 
sylver, to taike it downe and raise yt up againe, 
for the weightenes thereof. [And there was also 
a strange girdle of white leather, that he that did 
bear Stunt Cuthbert’s banner did wear it when it 
was carryed abroad ; and also it was made fast 
unto the said girdle with two pieces of white 
leather ; and at either end of the said two pieces 
of white leather, a sockett of born was made fast 
to them, that the end of the banner-staff might 
be put into it, for to ease him that did carry the 
said banner of Saint Cuthbert, it was so charge* 
able and heavy. There were four men always 
appointed to wait upon it, beside the clerk and 
he that bare it*.’] 

" I refer to the * Rites* for the details. 
In the procession of Holy Thursday, the 
banner was borne foremost. On Corpus 
Christi Day, it met a shrine from Saint 
Nicholas’s church, which being carried 
into the abbey, solemn service was done 
before it, and Te Deum solemnly sung and 
played on the organs. On this day, the 
trades had all their banners, with torches, 
in a very grand procession. 1 mention this 
great day in Durham more particularly, 
because of a supposition that the singing 
of Te Deum by the cathedral choir on May 
29, for some years previously to 1811, had 
a reference to the song of Te Deum at the 
battle of Neville's Cross. There is no 
mention in the * Rites' of any annnal or 
special Te Deum, except that of Corpus 
Christi Day, which was in a very different 
season to the October anniversary of Ne- 
ville’s Cross. The custom seems to have 
been disused before and revived again. 
The statement about Neville's Cross may 
be sustained, but the custom certainly was, 
in 1776, understood to allude to the great 
doings on Corpus Christi Day, which fre- 
quently fell on May 29. The reason for 
perpetuating it on that day, and so paying 
a triple debt, are obvious. 

“ In the above year (1776), John Ogle, 
of Durham, thus annotates Sanderson's ac- 
count of the Corpus Christi procession : — 

“ ‘ This custom of going with the banners of 
the different trades of the city to the abbey 
church, annually on the 29th of May, when the 
singing boys sung an anthem ou the top of the 
steeple, was continued to about the year 1770.* 

“I need hardly remark, that singing 
and procession of all the banners that the 
churches and trades could muster, were 
not confined on Corpus Christi Day to the 
ancient city of Durham. 

“ But I may add one more reason for a 
Te Deum on Corpus Christi Day there. 


In 1429 the central tower was fired by 
lightning during the night before this 
great feast, to the infinite peril of the 
whole pile. It was extinguished in the 
afternoon, and the whole multitude of 
monks and spectators devoutly sang the 
7b Deum*. 

" In 1365, nine years after the struggle 
at Neville’s Cross, the bursar of Durham 
monastery paid * the expenses of Sir Wil- 
liam de Mashaxn, the ferrarer towards 
Scotland with the banner of Saint Cuth- 
bert, in the suite of our lord the king, 
with a pipe of wine, and a tent bought 
for the same;' and those ‘of William de 
Cheker at Newcastle with the banner of 
St. Cuthbert, to be carried to our lord the 
king.' Thus the banner witnessed the re- 
covery of Berwick and the * Burnt Candle- 
mas.' 

" In 1383, ‘ a cup of silver gilt, the gift 
of the Countess of Kent, (kept) along with 
the banner of St. Cuthbert,' lay upon the 
first or highest step or shelf south of the 
shrine. The shrine-keeper also had ‘ a 
red coffer, containing the banner of St. 
Oswald* This was possibly a mere relic, 
like the part of St. Oswald's coat of mail, 
and equally genuine ; or it might contain 
the arms ascribed to that saint. 

"Two years later, in 1386, there is a 
payment of 20d. for ‘ the expenses of the 
standard towards Scotland,’ in Richard 
the Second's expedition. The banner had 
no chance of victory, for the Scots were 
too few to fight. 

"1889-90. — Paid to the bearer of St. 
Cuthbert'8 banner (in one of the proces- 
sions), fid. 

" In 1397-8, Alan Bower was fined for 
non-attendance ; and Mr. Rains explains 
that by an ancient custom, which probably 
originated when the prior was ex officio 
archdeacon of the diocese, all rectors, vi- 
cars, and parochial curates were bound to 
appear at Durham twice a-year, and be 
present at the prior's visitation of his ap- 
propriate churches, in the church of St. 
Oswald’s, dad in their copes and surplices ; 
and, moreover, they were to be attended 
by their respective parish- clerks, bearing 
each the banner of hie church, ‘ in sign of 
subjection, and in honour of the church of 
Durham.' When this numerous body was 
gathered together, the banner of St. Cuth- 
bert took the lead, and the whole assem- 
blage moved in procession to the church 
aforesaid. 

" 1398-99.— To a chaplain carrying the 
banner of St. Cuthbert for two years* 2s. 


« The words in brackets are not In the Norton Roll, and are supplied from 
at the Hermitage, apparently from Mrs. Milner’s MS., mentioned by Mr.Raine as not traced. H 
contains much that only occurred in Davies, but is far more genuine. 

a Raine’s “ Saint Cuthbert* 
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" 1400-1401. — To John Knowte, gold- 
smith, for making a cross for the burner 
of St. Cuthbert (that at the top of the 
banner), for hooks for the shrine, and for 
repairing a cap belonging to the refec- 
tory, 4s. 

"For a belt bought for carrying the 
banner, and for expenses incurred twice 
at Newcastle, and towards the march with 
the banner of St. Cuthbert, by order of 
the lord king and prior, 8s. (This was in 
Henry the Fourth’s invasion of Scotland, 
which was remarkable for its lenity, aris- 
ing affectedly from gratitude for old hos- 
pitality to his father, but rather from 
domestic dangers, and a wish for the 
friendship of Scotland.) 

" 1403-1404. — To a priest carrying the 
banner of Saint Cuthbert, 12s. 

"1406-1407.— Received from the ban- 
ner, 4s. 3<L, (in the procession as above). 
Received of many who were absent from 
procession at Pentecost, 8s. lOd. 

“ 1407-1408. — Received from the ban- 
ners, 6s. 9d. 

“ 1411-1412. — Received from the ban- 
ner in Whitsun-week, 7s. Id. For re- 
pairing the cup for the banner of Saint 
Cuthbert, lOd. (The cup was the socket 
fixed to the carrier’s girdle, in which 
socket the foot of the banner-staff rested. 
This is Mr. Raine’s explanation.) 

“ 1417-18. — The state of the office of 
feretrar.— Five pypes of diver, with a cross 
of silver gilt for the banner of St. Cuth- 
bert, with two silver bells. Two poles 
for carrying the banner of St. Cuthbert in 
procession and in time of war — (this seems 
to be a different arrangement to that given 
by the * Rites ’ — with a cover of hide con- 
taining the said banner. 

“ 1422-23. — Received from the proces- 
sions in Whitsun-week, 5s. 8d. Received 
for the fines of rectors and vicars not ap- 
pearing in the procession, 4s. To the ap- 
paritor of our lord bishop for calling the 
clergy in Whitsun-week, 6d. 

“ 1446-47. — To John Binchester, carry- 
ing the banner of St. Cuthbert, 6d. 

“ 1380-81. — For painting the itaff of St. 
Cuthbert’a banner, lOd. 

"On the coronation of Richard the 
Third in the chapter-house at York — his 
second coronation— the keeper of the 
wardrobe was directed to furnish, inter 
alia, banners of the Holy Trinity, Our 
Lady, Saint George, Saint Edward, Saint 
Cuthbert, and the king’s arms. There 
is much to shew the leaning of Richard 
III. to the county wherein Barnard Castle 
stood. One of the stalls in his collegiate 


church of Middleham was dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert. 

"In 1513-14, Sir John Forster was 
pud 16d. for carrying the banner of St. 
Cuthbert, and the rather large sum of 
13s. 4d. was paid for its reparation ; but 
the occasion was one of great glory to the 
faded relic. Lord Surrey was on his march 
to the red field of Flodden ; and on hear- 
ing mass at Durham, appointed with the 
prior — (or 'prayed the prayer of that 
place,’ as the editions of the old poem of 
Flodden Field absurdly have it) — * Saint 
Cuthbert’s banner for to bear.’ The ban- 
ner which had witnessed the fight of Ne- 
ville’s Cross was accordingly borne in the 
foreward or first line, commanded by the 
earl’s son. Lord Thomas Howard, Admiral 
of England, in which was Sir William 
Bulmer with the power of the bishopric. 

* Saint Cuthberd’s banner with the byahop’s men 
bolde, 

In the vauntgard forward fast did hye. 

That royal relyke more precious than golde. 

And Sir William Bowmer nere stood it by«. v 

" ‘ The sard banner was at the wynnynjr of 
Brankston iFeodden) Feilde, and dyd bring homo 
with it the Kluge of Seottes banner, and drrers 
other noble mens auncyentes of Scots, and that 
was loste that day; and did sett them np at 
Sancte Cuthbert’s fereture, where they dyd 
stande and hynge unto the suppression of the 
howse.’ — {Rite*.) 

"In 1522 the banner was again out 
against Scotland ; and in 1523 witnessed 
Albany’s flight from Wark, the Admiral’s 
army marching — 

4 With the noble powre 
Of my Lorde Cardynall, 

As an hooete royaU, 

After the anndent manner. 

With Sainct Cutberdes banner, 

And Sainct William’s also'.* 

"The admiral had been advised of Al- 
bany’s attack upon Wark when he was at 
Holy Island, and he immediately sent let- 
ters ‘to my Lord Cardynellis company, 
my Lord of Northumbreland, my Lord of 
Westmoreland, at Sainte Cuthbertes baner, 
lying at Anwike and thereaboutes, to mete 
me at Barner woode, v. myles from Werk, 
on Mondaye, whoo soo dede.’ — Note* to 
Skelton, ii. 377. 

" I need scarcely remind you that my 
Lord Cardinal Wolsey was then Bishop of 
Durham, as well as Archbishop of York. 
He would have the banner of Saint Wil- 
liam in the latter capacity. 

" We now come to the last sad appear- 
ance of the banner of St. Cuthbert— its 
share in the fetal Pilgrimage of Grace. 
It was perhaps only out in the first rising; 
and so, if not victorious, was not unsuc- 


* Mirrour for Magistrates. 


' Dyoe*s Skelton, ii. 70. 
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oessfbl ; bat the sequel of the history is 
melancholy, and the appearance of the 
banner might not tend to allay suspicions 
of the loyalty of men high in station at 
Durham. Of the fact, I found abundant 
proof in the State Paper Office, among the 
various depositions made by Aske himself. 
After the surrender of Pomfret Castle by 
Lord Darcy, — 

M * The centre (he says) daly assembled of all 
partes, and the said Aske tried out the men, and 
then after came in the Lord Nevill, Latymer, 
and Lumley, and ten thousand men with them, 
and above, with the banner and {var. or) armys 
of Seint Cuthbert.* 


“ And again, — 

'* * The sayd Aske sayeth that they ilij. (appa- 
rently himself, Robert Bowes, Lord Darcy, and 
Sir Richard Constable,) were together aboutes 
thre or tty. sereral trines. The font tyme was 
when thos of the Bisshopreke came with the 
haner of Seint Cuthbert to Pomfret, with the 
Lord Neville, Latymer, and Lumley ; and it was 
there spokyn and agreyd upon that the baner of 
Seint Cuthbert should be in the vayward in which 
bend the sayd Robert Bowes was in.* — Chapter - 
house Records, first series, 1401. 

" This arrangement was carried out ; for 
Aske says again : — 

" * The harrold came to the host at Doncaster, 
then being in two wardis : that was, in the ray- 
ward being with Seint Cuthbert baner , and ac- 
companied with the Lord Nevill, Lumley, Sir 
Lord Latymer, Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir Thomas 
Percy, and all the bendes of Biaohopreke, Cleve- 
land, and parte of Richmondshir ; and in the 
second ward the Lord Darcy,* &c. 


"Connected with this coming of St. 
Cutbbert’s banner is a circumstance which 
will be interesting to those who may pay 
attention to St. CuthberPs cross. Aske, 
in the Tower, April 11, 28 Henry VIII, 
deposed thus: — 


44 4 The Lord Darcy gaf him a croee with the 
r. woundes in it ; albeit who yt was the hirst in- 
ventor of that badge Aske cannot say : but, as 
he remembereth, mat bage with the blake erase 
came hirst with them of Seint Cuthbert baner. 
But he saythe the cause why al men wore the 
sayd v. woundes, or else the bage of Jbs., was for 
this cause. Mr. Bowes, before our furst meeting 
at Doncaster, scrymaged with bis oompany with 
the sooweree of the Duke of Northfolk host, and 
then one of Mr. Bowes’s own servants r&ne at 
another of his own fellows, because he had a 
croee on his bake,* (evidently confounding it with 
St. George’s cross) ; and 4 went he had been on 
the partie of the Duke host, and ther with after 
killyd his own fellow, and for that chance there 
was a cry al men to have the bage of Jhs. or the 
fWe woundes on him, both before and hynd 
them, and ther to his knowlage was al the men 
that was slayne or hurt of eyther parte during 
al the tyme of busyness.’ 


"On the arrival of the pardon, Aske 
renounced the name of Capitaoe, — 

44 4 And. in the presence of all the said lordes, 
polled of his bage and crosses with v. woundes, 
and in semblable maner dyd all the lordes ther, 
and all other ther present, saying all these 
wordea — 44 We will all wer no bage nor flgur but 
the bage of our soveryng lord.** ' 


" Thirty-three years, and once more this 
joint and luckless cognizance flouted in the 
North with more disastrous effects. In 
the rising which blotted out the main 
lines of Percy and of Neville from the 
rolls of nobility tnd honour, — 

44 4 The Norton’s ancient had the cross, 

With the five wounds our Lord did hear.* 


And in this earlier rebellion the badge 
was to aid in sending the white hairs of 
Lord Darcy to the scaffold ; but not be- 
fore, while upbraiding Thomas Cromwell 
for ignoring his pardon, he had promised 
the favourite a similar fate. There is 
something so carious in the ingenuity with 
which the interrogatories are framed on 
this point, evidently by Henry himself, 
that I may be excused the digression to 
introduce this unpublished detail : — 

44 4 Why did you rive badges of the frve 
woundes of Christ T— Was not that badge or v. 
woundes your badge, my Lord Darcy, when you 
were in Spayne !— Wer those badges new-made, 
or were the same whiche ye gave in Spayne ? — 
Could you not have disposed the said badges 
afore this insurrection t— Whether kept ye thaim 
stylle for that purpose T— If they were newe 
made, who made and embroidered them— when 
and in what place— for what intent !— If ye were 
sodenly takin of the comons, whether it is like 
that than ye had leisur to make suche badges ! — 
Did you cause your souldiours and servants, 
within Pomfrett Caatell or without, to were those 
badges in the king’s part, afore ye were ioyned 
with the rebellyB ?— why brought you forth those 
badges when ye were joyned with the rebelles, 
rather than afore, when ye shewed yourself to 
stand for the kinges part V 


" The result of the rebellion and the 
new tone of the times alike seem to have 
divested the banner of St. Cuthbert of its 
ancient renown, and we hear of its glories 


no more. 

" In Wilfrid Holmes’ 8 metrical account 


of the Pilgrimage, the king, in his an- 
swer to the rebels, is made to enumerate 
the objects of local faith, which, he says, 
* thanked be God, were spied.’ Among 
them we And * St. Cuthbert? $ standard 
of Duresme, to make their foes to flee/ 

" It is not probable that it again pre- 
ceded an army to the field ; but it does 
not seem to have been destroyed imme- 
diately. In one part of the ‘Rites/ in- 
deed, it is stated by Davies and Mrs. Mil- 


eris MS., that 

44 4 At the suppression of the bouse the afore- 
iid banner of St Cuthbert, and all the antients 
f the nobleman of Scotland, as principally the 
ling of Sootts banner, and divers noblemen s 
ntilents, of Sootland, were shortlyafter dearly 
efnr**L to the intent there should be no me- 
SvUTnV the arid battle, and of their antients 
snoUed whioh were at the said battel at 
SSUKeldi iltodden), that there should be no 
within the mo- 

rttnmh of Durham. 


« u n t it elsewhere. In the same work, 
appears that the banner of the saint ex- 
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feted at least twenty-three years after the 
suppression : — 

44 4 Which banner cloth (thus it reads), after the 
dissolution of the abbey, fell into the possession 
of one Deane Whittingham, whose wife called 
Katherine, being a Freancbe woman, as is most 
credably reported by those which were eye-wit- 
nesses, did most injuriously burne and consume 
the same in her fire, in the notable contempt and 
disgrace of all auncyent and goodly reliques.' 

"Whittingham was dean from 1563, 
and the banner was probably destroyed 
before 1569, as I do not remember to 
have seen mention of it during the Rising 
of the North. It was a thing of mighty 
age and renown, and might well have 
been spared for the satisfaction of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.” 

The Chairman stud a few words of 
compliment, and the meeting broke np. 

LBI0K8TKUSHTBB ABCH1TKCTU UAL AKD 
ABCHJEOLOGICAX SOCIETY. 

General Meeting , February 23rd. — The 
Rev. E. G. Gillett in the chair. 

The Chairman exhibited some clever 
Anastatic prints by W. J. Gillett, Esq., of 
the churches of Waltham-on-the- W olds 
and Chadwell, Leicestershire, and of Can- 
terbury Cathedral ; also some exemplifica- 
tions of legal tenures, Ac. 

Mr. Nevinson laid before the meeting 
a very beautiful rubbing of the. brass of 
John Martyn, a judge of the King's 
Bench, and Anna, his wife, in Graveney 
Church, Kent. This large and fine brass 
comprises the effigies of the judge and his 
lady beneath a rich double canopy. The 
judge is represented in his official robes, 
with a coif upon his head ; —judges being 
originally ecclesiastics, wore the coif to 
cover the tonsure. His feet rest upon a 
lion ; and in his hands he holds a heart 
inscribed with the words IHU. MCY. 
The lady is habited in a kirtle under a 
mantle, and has the horned head-dress of 
the times. She was the danghter and 
heiress of John Boteler, of Ewell Court, 
Esq. She survived the judge, who died 
A.D. 1436, and also a second husband, 
Thomas Borgey, Esq., and died a.d. 1458. 
In the spandrels of the canopy, between 
the pinnacles and the finials, were four 
shields of arms : of these, only one remains, 
and bears the arms of Boteler or Butler *. 

Mr. Gresley produced a portion of a 
monumental brass, consisting of the re- 
presentation of a man in the dress of a 
civilian, probably of the time of Eliza- 
beth. It was purchased some years ago 
at an auctioneer's in Oxford, bnt it is not 
known from what church it was taken. 
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Mr. Thompson exhibited the metal ma- 
trix of the seal of Roger Dyvett, found in 
Leicester. In place of strict armorial 
bearings, it has bis merchant's mark — a 
shield charged with a cross, and above it 
another cross with a banner. 

A paper was read by Mr. North upon the 
“ Leicestershire Tokens of the seventeenth 
century,'' preceded by an historical notice 
of the events which have led to the present 
abundance of small current coinage. A a 
early as 1402, the scarcity of small money 
was made a matter of public complaint, 
and an order was made for its being re- 
dressed. The numerous copper and brass 
tokens, commonly called Nuremberg to- 
kens, were used at that period as current 
money among the poor. King James L 
was the earliest sovereign who caused a 
coinage of royal copper money to be is- 
sued ; but upon the overthrow of the regal 
power at the Great Rebellion, the orders 
respecting it were made null, and indi- 
viduals took upon themselves to supply 
the demand in their own immediate lo- 
calities. This state of things continued 
during part of the reign of Charles II., 
until, in 1672, the king's copper coinage 
became again duly authorised, and the 
private mints were discontinued. 

Mr. North's Catalogue of the Leicester- 
shire Tokens was arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the villages and towns in 
the county where they were current, and 
illustrated by biographical notices of many 
of the issuers of them, as well as with re- 
marks upon the heraldry (so to call it) and 
devices stamped thereupon. At the con- 
clusion, Mr. North was requested to re- 
serve his paper for publication in the So- 
ciety's annual volume, if it should hereafter 
appear desirable to introduce it. In the 
meantime, the secretaries would be glad 
to be favoured with the loan of specimens 
of Leicestershire tokens, with a view to 
making Mr. North's list still more com- 
plete. 

Mr. Gresley read a description of pro- 
bably the most ancient mansion in Lei- 
cestershire, accompanied by two views of 
it, with ground-plan and details. This is 
Donington -on -the- Heath, in the parish of 
1 betook. In the time of King Henry II L, 
the heiress of William de Sees, of Doning- 
ton, married Alexander Yilliers, of Brooks- 
by. To the early part of that king’s reign 
this mansion may be fairly ascribed. It 
consists of a square building, with smaller 
projecting buildings from it at the bade. 
On the ground-floor was the kitchen and 
store-room, and above this the hall or 
apartment ordinarily occupied by the 


* BoutoTs 44 Monumental Brasses. 1 ’ 
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owner and his family The entrance to 
the mansion led into this upper room, and 
was accessible by means of an external 
staircase, probably of wood, all traces of 
which are therefore gone. The original 
windows are narrow lancets, with plain 
and trefoiled heads, while others are 
square-headed. This mansion has not been 
noticed by recent writers upon domestic 
architecture. The views of it mentioned 
above will appear in the volume of the 
Anastatic Drawing Society for 1856. 

Committee-meeting . The Rev. J. M. 

Gresley in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read, it appeared from the correspond- 
ence that other architectural societies had 
followed the course adopted by the Lei- 
cestershire Society, and withdrawn from 
the united publication of an annual volume 
of papers and transactions. In short, 
there seems to be a general impression that 
the societies have been imposed upon. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
from the Rev. Edward Trollope : — “ It is 
proposed by the honorary acting Secretary 
of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural So- 
ciety, to publish (entirely on his own ac- 
count) an * Illustrated Handbook’ of the 
excursions intended to be made by that 
Society, in connection with others, during 
the grand meeting fixed to take place on 
the 26th of May next, and two following 
days, if such should be the wish of a suffi- 
cient number of its members as to secure 
the proposer from any serious loss to him- 
self. Maps of the two days* excursions will 
be given, a print of the effigy of John, 
King of France, taken lately from his 
monument at St. Denis, and as many others 
as the author can supply in proportion to 
the number of copies likely to be required.” 

BATH PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 

At the February meeting of the above 
Society, the Mayor, Robert Cook, Esq., 
in the chair, the following very able and 
interesting paper was read by the Rev. 
H. M. Scarth, on “ The Course of the 
Wansdyke through Somerset, and the 
Earthworks and Tumuli adjoining it — 

“ The boundary line of the Wansdyke 
is attributed to the Belgro, who are sup- 
posed to have overspread the south of 
Britain in successive wars of conquest, 
and marked each accession of territory by 
a new boundary line. 

“ A more interesting remnant of an- 
cient times than this does not exist, if we 
view it winding its course over the Wilt- 
shire Downs, where it appears in its pris- 
tine state, attended by barrows of equally 
Gint. Mag. Vol. CCII. 
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deep interest, and the contents of which 
have furnished us with very certain data 
of the era of their construction. And, 
again, if we view it entering this county 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, where, 
alas ! now only faint traces remain of its 
magnitude, though sufficient to guide us 
in delineating its course. 

“ Wansdyke seems to have been the 
last frontier of the Belgic province in 
Britain. Dr. Guest, the Master of Cains 
College, Cambridge, has given some valu- 
able notices of it m a paper published by 
the Archaeological Institute. He states 
that this magnificent earthwork reached 
from the Woodlands of Berkshire to the 
British Channel. The conquests it was 
intended to include seem to have been, 
first, the Yale of Pewsey ; secondly, the 
mineral district of tho Mendip Hills ; and 
thirdly, the country lying between this 
range and the river Parret. Ptolemy 
gives us Winchester, Bath, and lichee ter 
as the three principal towns of the Belgic 
province. Bath is just without the Belgic 
boundary, and therefore could not have 
been a Belgic town, but the Belgic for- 
tress on Hampton Down, which lay imme- 
diately above the Hot Baths, may, pro- 
bably, have led the geographer into the 
mistake. See ‘ Archaeological Journal/ 
No. 30, July, 1851. 

“Wansdyke traverses the whole of 
Wilts from east to west, and enters So- 
merset on the brow of Farley Down, cross- 
ing the Avon at the foot of the hill a little 
beyond the village of Bathford, between 
it and Warleigb, on the property of D. 
Skrine, Esq., where it can be distinctly 
traced just before crossing the river. The 
line between the road to Warleigh-house 
and the river is marked by some trees 
growing on the vallum, and a cattle-shed 
erected on it ; while the foes serves as a 
waggon-road to the shed. After crossing 
the river, it mounts up the hill called 
Hampton Down, and forms the northern 
boundary of a camp there situated. Here 
the construction of a tram-road (formed 
by Ralph Allen, Esq., of noted memory), 
for carrying stone from his quarries to 
the canal, and the working of extensive 
quarries, now no longer in use, have for 
a space obliterated the traces of the bank 
and ditch. Some inequalities of the ground 
just above the canal, probably, however, 
indicate its course, which is very distinctly 
marked all along the north and west 
boundary of the camp, having, as is always 
the case with Wansdyke, the ditch to the 
north. From the ancient settlement on 
Hampton Down, the traces of it have 
been much obliterated, and are barely 
visible; but when you come to the back 
3b 
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cl Prior Park, they become very distinct 
in a grass field just behind the house. 
With very careful examination, and aided 
by a friend who has made it a subject of 
diligent study, and to whose exertions 
I am much indebted, I think I have been 
able to trace its course from Hampton 
Down camp across the arable fields and a 
portion of Claverton Down (where it 
crosses the road to Claverton, and the 
turnpike road to the ‘ Brass Knocker'), 
until it is quite lost in a third tillage-field, 
but may again be discerned in the tillage- 
field at the back of Prior-park, before you 
come to the stone-quarries, which have 
again destroyed its continuity. After the 
grass-field behind Prior-park, where it is 
very distinctly marked, it would seem to 
have skirted the head of the Midfbrd 
Valley, and is again to be met with just 
beyond the * Cross Keys’ public-house. 

“ Sir R. Hoare says that a small frag- 
ment of the dyke was risible on the south- 
east side of the great road leading from 
Bath to Warminster, in which the ‘ Cross 
Keys’ public-house is situated, as if bearing 
along the north-east side of the valley 
towards the river. I have more than 
once very carefully, examined this point, 
and cannot satisfy myself that this exists 
at present. The ground is here much 
broken, and although a wall and fence run 
upon a somewhat elevated portion of 
ground, there is no distinctive mark which 
would enable one to say that this was a 
portion of Wansdyke. I fear that its 
course from the * Cross Keys* to Prior-park 
must be left to conjecture, and we must 
assign to it the probable route I have 
mentioned. 

“ From the * Cross Keys* public-house it 
can be traced until it crosses the high-road 
from Bath to Radstock and Wells at the 
Burnthouse turnpike-gate, where it also 
cuts the ancient Fosse road. Here it is 
that for a space it has been levelled and 
reduced to the size of an ordinary hedge- 
bank. The work has, however, stopped 
after a field’s length, and the provident 
farmer, of old or modern times (for I know 
not to what period to assign this demo- 
lition) found better employment for his 
labourers. The portion betwixt the * Cross 
Keys' to within a field upon Burnthouse 
turnpike-gate is very dearly marked by a 
wall running on the top of it. Very dis- 
tinct traces of it exist in the valley before 
you enter Breach- Wood on the way to 
English combe, at which latter place it is 
to be seen to the greatest advantage in 
Somersetshire, and it appears in its pris- 
tine condition in a field or two just beyond 
the church. It is visible again in some 
pasture-lands leading to Newton Farm, 
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but in the pasture adjoining Newton Farm 
is lost. From hence it runs direct for the 
fortress of Stantonbury, and forms the 
north rampart of that hill-camp, which is 
the second fortress in its course through 
Somersetshire. 

“ Hence it may be traced without diffi- 
culty in its descent to Compton Dando, at 
its entrance into which village it presents 
a bold and well-preserved appearance. It 
is much obliterated in the district betwixt 
Compton Dando and Maesknoll, but it may 
be recognised in its approach to that emi- 
nence. As it ascends the ride of it, the 
foss appears in a waggon-road, till it 
reaches the summit, where the dyke forms, 
as elsewhere, the northern boundary of 
this, the third camp in its course through 
Somersetshire. 

“From this camp it cannot now be 
traced with any degree of oertainty, 
although Collinson, in his * History of 
Somerset,’ has pointed out its course until 
it terminates at Portishead, in the Severn 
Sea. Sir R. C. Hoare was able to discern 
scarce any vestige of it in the valuable 
survey which he caused to be made, and 
in a long examination which I made in 
company with a friend, a most indefatig- 
able investigator of ancient earthworks, 
we could not find any mark of its former 
existence. 

“ Mr. Leman, in a note contained in his 
copy- of * Stukeley*s Itinerary,* which be 
bequeathed to the Bath Literary and 
Scientific Institution, with other valuable 
works, containing his annotations, fixes 
the termination of Wansdyke at Stokee- 
leigh Camp, one of the two camps which 
crown the precipice above the Avan on the 
Somerset side, directly opposite the Obser- 
vatory at Clifton. Of this camp, he says 
— (after describing Bowre Walls, its twin 
companion in respect to situation,) — ‘ The 
second, called Stokeleigh Camp, has been 
altered by the Saxons, being the head of 
their celebrated Wansdyke.’ These im- 
portant works, guarding the passage of 
the Avon, seem to fix this as a very likely 
termination for the Great Belgic boundary - 
line. The camp guarding the entrance 
and the port of Bristol are of very an- 
cient, but of very different, dates. 

“Bowre Walls, says Mr. Leman, re- 
mains in its original state, and exactly 
resembles the fortified port of Caractacus, 
described by Tscitus : — * Mantibus srduis, 
et si qua clemen ter aocedi poterant, in mo* 
dum valli saxa prsestruit; et pnsfluebai 
amnia vado incerto.’ — Tac. Ann., xii. 38. 
This he seems to consider the oldest camp. 
The second, called Stokesleigh, he regards 
as altered at a later period ; and the third, 
on the Gloucester ride, on Clifton Down, 
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retains its ancient British rampart, with a 
Roman camp within it. We may conjec- 
ture these camps on the opposite side of 
the Avon to be fortresses of independent 
and rival tribes, the Beige and Dobuni, 
and posts of observation. These, then, are 
the vestiges which exist in Somerseted) ire 
of this very extraordinary earthwork, which 
must ever be an object of the greatest in* 
terest to the lover of antiquity. 

“It is worthy of remark that, after 
Wansdyke reaches the top of Farley Down, 
and continues its course through Wiltshire 
towards Marlborough, there are very strong 
evidences of its having been adapted by 
the Romans to the purpose of a road. In 
confirmation of this supposition, quotations 
were given from the writings of Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Mr. Leman, and Dr. Stukeley. 

“At Maesknoll, says Sir Richard, we 
stand fbr the first time on certain ground 
with regard to Wansdyke, for hitherto in 
our progress from the Severn eastward, 
we have been obliged to place more de- 
pendence on report than on existing proof. 

“ Sir Richard then traces it with great 
success, (and his great accuracy I have for 
the most part personally verified,) and he 
particularly notices the fortresses upon it. 
Sir Richard does not doubt that the camp 
at Stantonbury was an appendage to the 
dyke, not the dyke to the camp ; and this, 
1 think, may be said also of Hampton 
Down camp, and probably of Maesknoll. 
The dyke seems to have been anterior to 
all these in its formation, and they were, 
probably, afterwards added to strengthen 
it. They were, no doubt, a chain of 
boundary camps, drawn, probably, much 
upon the same system as those along the 
wall of Hadrian, between Carlisle and 
Newcastle, only much older, and also, 
probably, afterwards occupied in the Saxon 
period. It is worthy of remark that, on 
the other side of the valley through which 
flows the Avon, there are fortresses nearly 
similar in their construction upon the hills 
opposite. Thus, if the Beige guarded 
their line of territory by the forts along 
Wansdyke, the Dobuni had also their 
camps of observation and forts of occu- 
pation facing them, and at a convenient 
distance, and just within their own terri- 
tory. The camp on Clifton Down is op- 
posite the camps on the other side of the 
river. Maesknoll and Stantonbury can 
easily be watched from a large camp 
formed at the extremity of Lansdown, 
overlooking North Stoke; and Hampton 
Down again is checked by an earthwork 
on Little Salisbury. It is instructive, 
therefore, to see how carefully each fron- 
tier was guarded; and we have, from 
noting this, a more exalted idea of their 


Bystem of warfare and defenoe in those 
early times.” 

In conclusion, some observations were 
offered as to the date of the Wansdyke, 
and evidence adduced of its very early 
origin, hut no precise date could be ar- 
rived at. 


nLKBNinr attd south-east of Ireland 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The March meeting of the Society was 
held in the Assembly-rooms March 18, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Osaory, Preaident 
of the Society, in the chair. 

Mr. J. 6. Robertson brought up the ac- 
counts of the past year, which he and Mr. 
P. O ’ Callaghan had audited, exhibiting, — 
receipts, £429 7s. 3d. ; expenditure, £350 
108. 5d.; leaving a balance in Treasurer's 
hands of £78 16s. lOd. 

The acting Treasurer stated that the 
special fund for the repair of Jerpoint 
Abbey appeared for tbe first time in their 
accounts for 1856, as the general funds bad 
been called on in that year to bear a por- 
tion of the expense. The special fund had 
been contributed, and the greater portion of 
tbe money expended, in the years 1853 and 
1854. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, the efficient local 
Secretary of the Society at Youghal, sent 
the following: — 

“ A couple of weeks since, in company of 
a few friends, the ruins of the Dominican 
Friary or North Abbey here was visited. 
After a brief perambulation through the 
grounds, we observed a mutilated lump of 
light freestone, about three feet in length, 
lying at the east end of the ruins ; on in- 
spection, we perceived several traces of 
waved sculpture on it, which proved, after 
closer examination, to be mail and plate 
armour, and that the stone before us was 
the mutilated remains of the trunk of a 
statue; the mail-armour shewing on the 
under part of the abdomen, the plate over- 
lapping it, and passing down the upper 
portion of the thighs, which remain. From 
the large proportion which the plate-armour 
bore to the mail, we were able to pronounce 
it to date in the fifteenth century. A few 
years ago, in making some researches and 
measurements at this abbey with the Rev. 
Samuel Haymen, we were informed by the 
sexton that in digging a grave he came 
on a statue, in stone, of a man in armour 
with a sword by his side ; we begged him, if 
he ever came on it again, to let us know, 
that we might have it taken up ; this, I am 
sorry to say, he has now grossly neglected, 
as, on making inquiry of him after the late 
discovery, he said, in making the grave, 
they were in such a hurry with him, that 
he was obliged to break it up with a 
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Miscellaneous Reviews. 


crowbar. On inquiry after the other frag- 
ments of it, he said there was a horse-load 
of it taken away by women for •* freestone 
ie. to break up for scouring purposes. 

Dr. O* Donovan sent a curious letter 
written by Sir Charles O’ Carroll to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Mount- 
joy, in 1595. It throws considerable light 
on the ancient boundaries of Ormonde and 
other districts in Munster, and will form an 
important contribution to Irish topography. 

The Rev. J. O’Hanlon contributed a con- 
tinuation of his account of the materials of 
Irish County History, laid up in the Irish 
Ordnance Survey Office, in the Phoenix- 
park, Dublin. 

The Rev. Constantine Cosgrave for- 
warded a sketch of Ballymote Castle, made 
by a lady, Mrs. MacDermott, and some 
particulars concerning the history of that 
pile. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald contributed a 
paper, termed “ Jottings on Archaeology,” 
being his second contribution of the kind to 
the Society’s Journal. 


[April, 

Mr. W. Williams, of Dungarvan, an 
ardent student of Irish Ogham literature, 
sent an elaborate paper, entitled “ Ogham 
Readings; with an account of an Ogham 
Monument recently discovered in the ruins 
of the Church of Kilrush, near Dungarvan, 
in the county of Waterford towards the 
illustration of which Mr. Williams contri- 
buted a large number of woodcuts. 

Mr. Daniel MacCarthy sent an impor- 
tant contribution from the State Paper 
Office, being the correspondence relative to 
the elopement of Sir Henry Bagnall’s sister 
with the famous Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone. A deadly feud between the Irish 
chieftain and the English marshal was the 
result, and the mutual hate of the parties 
was only quenched in the blood of Bagnall 
at the Blackwater. The latter important 
historical event has had much new light 
thrown on it by the paper contributed by 
Mr. MacCarthy to the January part of the 
Journal, and now in the hands of members. 

The meeting adjourned to the first 
Wednesday in May. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Phctwicia. By John Kenrick, M.A., 
(London: Fellowes.) — When the vast 
ruins of Egypt and Assyria were being 
explored by men who had set out from 
this country for the purpose of widening 
the scope of knowledge with regard to 
Eastern antiquities, the discovery of a few 
vases and implements of bronze gave birth 
to the pleasing reflection, that probably 
the tin used in the composition of that 
alloy was carried by the Phoenician tra- 
ders from the shores of Britain itself; 
and that thus the metal which was dug 
thousands of years ago from the mines of 
Cornwall, was again sent back, as it were, 
from the hands of some ancient artist, 
to swell the list of treasures already col- 
lected in our museums. Whether the 
material so found be really the produce of 
our own isles, or whether, as is equally 
probable, it was brought from Banca and 
the peninsula of Malay, certain it is that 
an actual trade was carried on ages upon 
ages ago between the merchants of Phoe- 
nicia and the semi-barbarous inhabitants 
of the south-west of England. 

That country, then, which, as far as we 
know, was the first to have any dealings 
with our own, the first to extend com- 
merce and to plant colonies, and lastly, 
the home from which came the race that 
so long and fiercely contended with Rome 
for supreme dominion, should naturally be 


an object of no slight interest to those 
who carry back their researches to times 
of remote antiquity. With much plea- 
sure, therefore, have we gone through 
this book, of which the author, Mr. Ken- 
rick, is already well known as having 
produced other works of a kindred na- 
ture. 

The early origin of the Phoenicians is 
a subject on which has been spent much 
learned argument. It is a question whe- 
ther they were indigenous, so to speak, to 
the country in which we find them located 
from the most remote times, or whether, 
as is asserted by Herodotus and Strabo, 
they immigrated into Syria from some 
country bordering on the Indian Ocean. 
The former of these authorities, at the 
very commencement of his history, tells 
us that they had migrated from the Ery- 
thraean sea, which we must understand as 
comprising the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Bay of Bengal : this statement is 
again repeated in Ins seventh book, and 
there founded upon their own traditions, 
(&s abrol \4yov<ri). The geographer men- 
tions two islands in the Persian Gulf, Tyros 
and Anadus, on which there were temples 
similar to those of the Phoenicians, and of 
which the inhabitants pointed to the is- 
lands bearing the same name in the Me- 
diterranean, as being their own coloniesL 
The opposite view to this has been 
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strengthened by the weight attached to 
such names as Bochart, Heeren, and Nie- 
buhr ; and Movens, a more recent writer 
on Phoenician history, has appealed to the 
silent testimony afforded by the Scriptures, 
in which there is no mention made of any 
such immigration. Without pretending 
to give an opinion on a point which must 
of necessity be beset with so many difficul- 
ties, we will merely remark that it ap- 
pears to be a question of positive and 
negative evidence. While the former 
seems decidedly to favour the idea of an 
immigration, the latter tends much to 
confirm a contrary assumption. 

However this may be, it is agreed on 
all hands that the Phoenicians were a 
branch of the Semitic or Aramaean race. 
True it is that the Canaanites, from whom 
they sprang, are classed in the Bible 
amongst the descendants of Ham ; but the 
following passage from Mr. Kenrick’s book, 
we think, satisfactorily clears up this diffi- 
culty : — 

“ By placing Canaan among the sons of Ham, 
with the Ethiopians, Egyptians, and Maurita- 
nians (Cush. Mizrahn, and That), the author of 
the ethnological sketch in Genesis evidently de- 
signed to reckon the Canaanites among those na- 
tions whose adust complexion indicated a more 
southern climate than that of the Israelites them- 
selves, whose progenitors were natives of northern 
Mesopotamia. The difficulty which has been 
felt in admitting that the Canaanities belonged 
to the raoe of Ham, while their language proved 
their affinity to nations descended from Shem, 
vanishes when we observe that colour, and not 
language, was the principle of classification. The 
narrative of Genesis implies this. * There,' it is 
•aid, * are the sons of Ham after their families, 
after their tongues, in their countries and in 
their nations,' indicating that varieties of lan- 
guage prevailed among them. In our modern eth- 
nology, the fair German, the dusky Persian, and 
the swarthy Indian are classed under one family, 
from similarity of language, though one belongs 
to the descendants of Japneth, and the other of 
Ham ; where colour was adopted as the principle 
of classification, diversity of language would in 
the same way be overlooked. Even supposing 
that the Phoenicians, when they migrated, spoke 
a dialect more Arabic than Hebrew, they may in 
the course of time have adopted that of the 
country. The progenitors of the Jews must have 
spoken Syriac, not Hebrew ; that is, Canaanitic." 
— (pp. 48, 49.) 

It must be admitted that language is a 
far safer criterion by which to be guided 
in the classification of different races than 
mere colour, which is of course liable to be 
affected by a variety of external circum- 
stances. 

The great Semitic branch of languages 
has been divided by Gesenius into three 
heads — the Arabic, the Syriac or Chaldee, 
and the Hebrew. With the last of these 
Is the Punic most dosely connected. The 
principal sources from which we are en- 
abled to form the Phoenician alphabet, 
are the monuments aud coins found in 
Athens and the islands of the Mediter- 


ranean. But in addition to these, the 
celebrated tablet discovered at Marseilles 
in the year 1845, has furnished us with 
a most excellent specimen of the Cartha- 
ginian language. The writing on this 
tablet is a list of prices to be paid for 
certain sacrificial victims; and out of 
ninety-four words, no less than seventy- 
four can be met with in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

At the end of his book, Mr. Kenrick 
has supplied a table of the Phoenician, 
early Hebrew, and early Greek characters, 
in parallel columns : a glance down these 
suffices to point out the striking resem- 
blance between the letters of the three 
languages, and more particularly between 
those of the two former; a more careful 
inspection will leave but little doubt in 
our minds that both the Hebrew aud the 
Greek owe their origin to the Phoenician. 
It is remarkable, however, that in spite of 
the impress thus stamped on the form 
assumed by the language of Greece, and 
consequently of Rome also, and notwith- 
standing the vast influence that must have 
been exercised by the Phoenicians on the 
islands and shores of the Mediterranean 
by means of their colonies and commerce, 
scarce a single vestige remains to us of 
that literature which they seem to have 
once possessed. 

On this subject we have the following 
passage : — 

“ The literature of Phoenicia in its original 
form has wholly perished, and little has been 
preserved through the medium of Greek transla- 
tion. Its oldest productions appear to have been 
philosophical and theogonical, and the Greeks 
attributed to Sanchoniatho and Mochus an anti- 
quity far surpassing that of their own oldest 
literature. The language in which these authors 
are spoken of by Athenseus and others, might 
lead us to suppose that their writings were histo- 
rical: but all that has been preserved of them 
is philosophical or theological. The other histo- 
rians of Phoenicia are all known to us under Greek 
names, — Theodotus, Hypslcrates, Philoetratus, 
Dius, Menander, Hieronymus, a native of Egypt, 
and prefect of Syria under Antigonus ; and as 
they had introduced into their history the carry- 
ing off of Europe, and the visit of Menelaus, it is 
evident that, like the Persian historian men- 
tioned by Herodotus, they had mixed Greek 
legends with the native authorities. What we 
know of their contents has been preserved to us 
by the circumstance that their testimony was 
found valuable to the Jewish and Christian apo- 
logists for confirming the authority of Scripture. 
They appear to have been founded on authentic 
public documents, preserved at 8idon, Tyre, and 
the other principal cities, and probably not much 
inferior in age to the historical literature of the 
Jews, with the exception of the Pentateuch. 
Their loss is deeply to be deplored, as having 
made the history or Phoenicia a blank for many 
centuries, and deprived those who originated or 
diffused the invention of letters of the benefit 
which states of much less importance have derived 
from it''— (pp. 168 — 170). 

We may u well here notice the fact that 
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whatever Phoenician antiquities we possess 
have been obtained from her colonies, and 
not from Phoenicia herself: but, without 
being quite so sanguine as is Mr. Kenrick 
in this respect, we nevertheless hope that 
whoever mil take the trouble to examine 
carefhlly the sites of the ancient Tyre and 
Sidon, will not altogether fail of reaping 
fruits that will amply repay him for so la- 
borious a task. 

But if the literature of Phoenicia is 
wholly wanting, and if her monuments in 
stone and in brass are but thinly scattered, 
she has by no means receded from history 
without leaving many and lasting foot- 
prints on a considerable portion of the 
world as it was anciently known. From 
the outlet of the Propontis to the Pillars 
of Hercules it is easy to trace a succession 
of Phoenician colonies : Euboea and Samo- 
thrace, Crete, Malta, and Sicily were all 
in turn more or less occupied by the mer- 
chants of Tyre ; and it is needless to point 
to the mighty Carthage as a proof of the 
grandeur and importance to which an off- 
shoot of this Eastern community might 
ultimately attain. 

A large portion of the book before us is 
devoted to a consideration of these colo- 
nies, as forming the most important fea- 
ture in Phoenician history ; and the subject 
is divided by Mr. Kenrick into four sec- 
tions, each of which, in turn, meets with 
■pedal attention : — 


9 “ The progress of their discoveries and settle- 
ments naturally dirides itself into three succes- 
sive eras, determined by the conformation of the 
Mediterranean basin, which bears traces of a 
subdivision into three smaller basins. The most 
eastern of these, extending from the coast of 
Syria, and including the JEgean and the Buxine, 
has its western limit defined by the promontory 
of Males and the island of Crete on the European 
side, and the projection of Cvrenaica on the 
African ; leaving an interval of 170 miles. The 
second has a soil narrower inlet from the west, 
its boundaries, Lilybseum in Sicily, and the Her- 
mcean promontory near Carthage, being only 
forty-eight miles distant from each other. The 
third is that which is entered from the ocean 


projection of Africa. 

‘‘The settlements of the Phoenicians within the 
first and second of these basins have no definite 
chronology ; they are attested only by mythic 
legends and traces of early communication. We 
know, however, that they were expelled from the 
Islands of the J£ge&n by Minos, three generations 
before the Trojan war. From the story of Dee- 
dalus we may infer that, when driven from the 
jfigean, they transferred their settlements to Sicily. 
Their voyages to the south of Spain must have 
preceded the foundation of Gades, as Tartersus is 
mentioned in the book of Genesis. We shall en- 
deavour to traoe their oourse from east to wi st 
In Asia and Europe, according to the three great 
divisions of the Mediterranean which we have 
pointed out. From the ooest of Phcenioia to the 
Straits of Gibraltar is a distance of thirty degrees 
of longitude : but the Straits were by no means 
Ae western limit of their eokmiee and trading 


settlements, end those on the northern eoest of 
Africa were of such high importance as to claim 
separate consideration/’ 

We have only been able to touch upon 
the origin, language, and colonies of the 
Phoenicians. The latter part of the volume 
is taken up with the history of the people 
from the most ancient times to the con- 
quest of Syria, by Selim 1., in 1516; em- 
bracing, in round numbers, a period of about 
8,000 years. In this the suqject seems to 
have suffered under no lack of pains on 
the part of Mr. Kenrick, who has given to 
his readers all the advantages a f detail 
and minuteness. A history such as that 
of Phoenicia, although perhaps of second- 
rate importance, cannot be wholly desti- 
tute of the interest with which we must 
look back upon a state that had at one 
time reached the summit of commercial 
grandeur, and therefore think that the 
author deserves much praise for the time 
and pains he lias given to these researches. 

Disputed Questions of Ancient Geogra- 
phy . By William Marti# Leaks, F.R.S. 
(London : Murray). — Mr. Leake’s book is 
a running commentary on the well-known 
“ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phy” of Dr. Smith, to whom the remarks 
contained in it are addressed, as M sugges- 
tive of the propriety of his reconsidering 
a few of the articles, with a view to a 
second edition of his Dictionary.” In the 
very first page we are plunged into the 
question, so often discussed, bat not the 
less interesting each time it is brought 
under consideration, as to whether the 
continent of Africa was circumnavigated 
by the Phoenicians in the seventh cen- 
tury B.O. 

As far as our opinion is concerned, we 
see no very strong reasons for rejecting 
the story as told by Herodotus; and al- 
though the celebrated voyage of Vasco di 
Gama is said by Dr. Robertson to have 
been, up to that time, “the longest ever 
made since the invention of navigation,” 
we are inclined to entertain the notion 
that the feat of doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope was performed when the country of 
Columbus was as yet the abode of uncivi- 
lized barbarians. However, the reality of 
this voyage is doubted in the article on 
Egypt in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, although 
its mere possibility has been dearly esta- 
blished by M%jor Rennel, in his essay on 
the Geography of Herodotus. 

We feel bound to notice the following 
paseage from Mr. Leake’s observations on 
the subject: — 

“ If the experiment of circumnavigating Africa 
had ever been successfully tried, one cannot con- 
ceive that it should hare been so entirely for- 
gotten fas Egypt, that the geographer* of mi 
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and subsequent thnee were net agreed in 
opinion whether Africa was or was not a penin- 
sula.”—^ 7.) 

The weight of thin objection is, we most 
confess, altogether lost upon ns. The fact 
that Herodotus mentions the supposed 
voyage proves that it was spoken of in 
Egypt at least as late hs the fifth century 
B.c.; that is, some 200 yean after the event 
is said to have taken place. Thus, that 
the tradition of the voyage, whether true 
or untrue, had for some time a real ex- 
istence it cannot be doubted j and even if 
Mr. Leake could satisfactorily shew that 
in the time of the geographer Ptolemy all 
memory of it waa lost, we cannot under- 
stand how this would shake any one in 
his belief of the story. Unless it can be 
proved that the tradition never at any 
time existed — which is, of course, impos- 
sible— the objection of this negative testi- 
mony most be totally invalid. 

The next subject that is discussed, at 
some length and with no small attention 
to mhratisB, is the site of ancient Ilium. 
Those who have read the Travels of Dr. 
Clarke will probably recollect that he 
enters into this matter with very consi- 
derable detail. But although to scholars 
the question whether old and new Ilium 
occupied the same site or not, may pre- 
sent many features of interest, to the ge- 
neral reader it is but of little importance. 

The volume concludes with a very use- 
fill essay “ on the Greek Stade as a linear 
measure,” being a paper originally pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

We recommend Mr. Leake’s “ Obser- 
vations” to all who are in the habit of 
consulting the book to which they bear 
reference, as being calculated to render 
them much assistance in forming their 
opinions on many neaatm qucesHone* of 
ancient topography. 


Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By 
Profe880K Wixsok. Vol.III. (Edinburgh 
and London : Blackwood and Sons.) — This 
volume is a very rich one. There is a long 
paper — in the same old delightful style of 
“ Streams” and “ Old North and Young 
North” — called “Christopher on Colon- 
say,” in which the Professor relates his 
feats in equestrianism ; there is an article 
of criticism on Coleridge ; and there is a 
long review of Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” which, as might have been guessed, 
were a sort of poetry very modi after 
Christopher's own heart: it was a treat 
to him, after the milk-and-honey regale 
offered by his “friends, the Young Poets,” 
to seat himself to a meal of meat and wine, 


such as that served up by our great histo- 
rian in his character of bard. 

Quite half the volume, however, is given 
to Robert Burns, — and well given, in eveiy 
sense. Had Burns, looking forwards on his 
death-bed, had to choose a champion from 
amongst his own nation, surely John Wil- 
son is the very man whom he would have 
named. Amidst a great deal essentially 
unlike, there were between the two men 
some points of peculiar resemblance. There 
was the same broad humour in both, and 
the same exquisite pathos, and in the pro- 
ductions of both — so tender as these pro- 
ductions are — there is perceptible the same 
curious, almost indescribable, effect from 
the influence of vigorous physical develop- 
ment ; the genius of both, too, was re- 
markably dissimilar to that of the gene- 
rality of their countrymen. We are not 
surprised at Wilson’s rapturous love for 
Burns ; nor that he should surpass himself 
in this essay on the great poet’s genius 
and character. 

The Aimed* <f England : an Epitome 
of English History, from ootemporary 
Writer*, the Moll* of Parliament, and other 
Public Records (London : J. H. and J. 
Parker. 3 vols., fcap.8vo.) — Independently 
of its own intrinsic merits, which are con- 
siderable, this work has an especial claim 
upon our attention, as exhibiting the re- 
sults of a systematic attempt to carry out 
a great principle; the duty, namely, of 
resorting to original authorities. Its pe- 
culiar character, and its peculiar merit, ia 
this, that it presents to the reader a catena, 
so to speak, collected from the most credi- 
ble historians and historical documents, 
arranged chronologically, connected by a 
thread of narrative, and illustrated by 
biographical notes. The whole is put to- 
gether with skill and taste, and the result 
is a readable and a quotable synopsis of 
the History of England. If we could wish 
any alteration, it would be that the ori- 
ginal historical matter had preponderated 
even more decidedly than it does over that 
which may be termed supplementary ; bat 
we gladly aocept it as it is, and have no 
hesitation in describing it as an excellent 
idea very creditably carried oat. And it 
has this one great merit — it recommends 
itself to one’s common sense. We wish to 
understand the history of our country. We 
read of the Roman invasion, and we are 
referred to Cesar. We read of the Saxon* 
and we are referred to Bede and the Chro- 
nicle. We read of the Normans, and we 
are referred to Malmesbury. Why not at 
oaoe read Caesar, and the Saxon Chronic!* 
and Bede, and Malmesbury ? The answer 
probably would be, that the thing is not 
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to be done ; that it would be a great bore ; 
that it would cost a world of trouble and a 
mint of money to get these old historians 
and black-letter authorities ; and that 
when we have got them, we should per- 
haps encounter some difficulty in under- 
standing them. Now the author and the 
publisher who help us over these difficul- 
ties, who give us the extracts which we 
wish to examine in a reasonable comptes 
and at a moderate cost, are public bene- 
factors, and deserve the thanks and the 
encouragement of the public. We offer 
them our share of the former, and we are 
persuaded that a substantial proportion of 
the latter will not be wanting. 

The Historical Magadne ; and Notes 
and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 
History , and Biography of America . 
(Boston, U. S. : C. B. Richardson. Lon- 
don : John Russell Smith. 4to.) — Our 
Transatlantic brethren have ever exhi- 
bited a most praiseworthy and patriotic 
zeal in cultivating the history of the re- 
spective States of the Union. They have 
their Historical and Antiquarian societies, 
and Genealogical and Topographical so- 
cieties: these are of a public character. 
There are also important private libraries, 
containing everything that can be pro- 
cured relating to the history of the United 
States amongst the most remarkable 
of which may be instanced the colossal 
collection of works on American History 
collected by Mr. Peter Force, of Wash- 
ington, and that of Mr. George Brinley, 
Jun., of Hartford. There are many other 
scholars engaged in this meritorious task, 
whom it would be invidious to mention. 
The cause to which they have so nobly 
contributed will be still rarther promoted 
and aided by the publication under notice. 
The “ Historical Magazine'* is devoted to 
historical affairs, and “ is intended to pre- 
serve the records of historical societies 
throughout the country, and by reports 
of their meetings indicate the progress of 
the national taste for this branch of litera- 
ture. It may, it is expected, in due time, 
increase the activity and value of these 
records, by stimulating some societies to 
hold more frequent meetings, and make 
others, at widely distant points, better ac- 
quainted with each other's labours and 
necessities. It will contain retrospective 
bibliography , and an attempt will be made 
to give each month a summary of histori- 
cal documents, including obituaries of de- 
ceased historians, sketches of prominent 
antiquarian discoveries, essays upon histo- 
rical subjects, Ac. A department will be 
assigned to “ Notes and Queries," in imi- 
tation of our successful English contem- 
12 


porary. From the two monthly parts 
before us, we are enabled to say that the 
intention of the prospectus is ably carried 
out. Among other interesting articles, we 
find one on the “ Charter Oak," another 
on the “ Manners and Customs of the 
Esquimaux ;" others on the “ History of 
the Translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into the Mohawk Language," 
“Harvard University seventy-six yean 
ago," “The Cradock Family." A degree 
of peculiar interest attaches to the perusal 
of these articles, from the ample, zealous, 
and unaffected manner in which they are 
treated. There is a sober, business-like 
tone about the “Historical Magazine," 
which is the more agreeable because un- 
expected. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of all readers who take an interest 
in the progress, past and present, of our 
“cousins," and hope the Magazine will 
meet with the support and encouragement 
it deserves. 


The New England Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Register and Antiquarian Jour- 
nal. Published quarterly, under the di- 
rection of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, (Boston : C. B, 
Richardson. London : J. Russell Smith,) 
is a work creditable alike in taste 
and execution. The January number, 
which has just reached us, contains a beau- 
tifully executed portrait of Washington; 
articles on the families of Hildreth, Frank- 
lin, Gross, Farrar, and others ; a depart- 
ment for Notes and Queries; and a va- 
riety of other Historical and Antiquarian 
matter. Mr. Sylvanus Urban feels great 
pleasure in bringing the names of these 
young relations before his readers, and 
hopes they may enjoy an existence as pro- 
longed as his own. 

History of the Christian Church, from 
the Election of Pope Gregory the Cheat to 
the Concordat of Worms, A.D. 690 — 1122. 
By the Rev. Jakes Craigie Robertson. 
(London : John Murray.) — A modem 
writer has well remarked, that “ Eccle- 
siastical History is the back-bone of Theo- 
logy;" it keeps the student's mind up- 
right amidst the warpings and distrac- 
tions of doctrines and opinions, and the 
more profoundly it is studied the less ten- 
dency is there to narrow-mindedness : the 
worst informed men are invariably the 
most positive in their opinions, and the 
least disposed to admit any good in those 
of their opponents. Unfortunately, such 
studies have not been popular in England ; 
Moeheim has too long retained his place 
as the standard work, and Milner's is 
avowedly written on a very narrow basis. 
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TUlemont and Fleury are hardly to be re- 
commended to yonng men studying for 
orders ia the English Church; and, be- 
sides those named, there was scarcely any 
work claiming the name of a Church His- 
tory till the appearance of Mr. Robertson’s. 
The first volume, bringing the work down 
to the pontificate of Pope Gregory the 
Great, was published three years ago. The 
present volume commences with Gregory’s 
pontificate, and carries us through the 
times of Charlemagne, of Mahomet and 
his immediate successors, the rise of Ro- 
manism in England, and of the Church 
generally, down to the time of the Con- 
cordat at Worms in the twelfth century. 
As we hope at some future time to return 
to the subject, we most be content with a 
single extract, which will serve to shew 
Mr. Robertaon’s style of composition — a 
style vigorous and not inelegant, but in 
which beauties of language are laid aside 
for a more important object, the statement 
of facts : — 

“In 1087 the Conqueror was sucoeeded by 
'William Rufus. For a time the new king was 
kept within some degree of restraint by the in- 
fluence of Lanfranc, who had been his tutor : 
but on the Archbishop’s death in 1089, his evil 
dispositions were altogether uncontrolled. Wil- 
liam, according to an ancient writer, William of 
Malmesbury, * feared God but little, and men 
not at alL’ His character was utterly profane ; 
his coarse and reckless wit was directed not only 
against the superstitions of the age, or against 
the clergy, whom he despised and hated, but 
against religion itself. The gross and shameless 
debaucheries in which he indulged, gave an ex- 
ample which his subjects were not slow to im- 
itate. The rapacity t>y which he endeavoured to 
supply his profane expenditure fell with special 
weight on the property of the Church. In former 
times the revenues of a vacant abbey had been 
committed to the bishop, and those of a vacant 
bishoprick to the Archbishop, under whose super- 
intendance they were applied to religious or 
charitable usee ; under the Conqueror they were 
administered by a clerk, who was accountable 
for his stewardship to the next incumbent. But 
William’s chosen adviser, a Norman ecclesiastic 
of low birth, named Ralph Passefiaber, or Flam- 
bard, devised the idea that, as bishoprick s and 
abbacies were fiefs of the crown, the profits of 
them during vacancy belonged to the sovereign. 
Under this pretext William kept bishopricks long 
vacant; while the diocese was left without a 
pastor, he extorted all that was possible from the 
tenants of the see, by means alike oppressive to 
them and injurious to the future bishop; and 
the most unblushing simony was practised in the 
disposal of ecclesiastical preferments.” 

Three Introductory Lectures on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. By the 
Rev. Arthur Phnrhyn Stanley. (Ox- 
ford : John Henry and Jas. Parker.) — Mr. 
Stanley was the favourite pupil of Dr. 
Arnold, and bids fair to rival his master 
in fame and in usefulness. This present 
pamphlet contains three most eloquent and 
thoughtful lectures, which, without doubt, 
attracted large and attentive audiences. 
Gent. Mag. Vol. COIL 


Like Dr. Arnold, Mr. Stanley takes a large 
and comprehensive view of the Church, 
and is of opinion that the higher and wider 
our sweep of vision becomes, the more 
difficult it is to stumble at trifles, or to 
turn mole-hills into mountains. He re- 
futes the charge of Ecclesiastical History 
being a dry study, and shews how inter- 
esting it may be made by taking an his- 
torical view of the Church, by tracing the 
histories of doctrines and opinions, and 
noticing them in connection with men 
who most prominently held them, — Lu- 
theranism as conceived by Luther, Wes- 
ley anism as set forth by Wesley, — the his- 
tory of creeds, and articles, and events, 
and persons. “ Take, for instance,” he 
says, “ the General Councils of the Church. 
They are the pitched battles of Ecclesi- 
astical History. Ask yourselves the same 
questions as you would about the battles 
of military history. Ask when, and where, 
and why they were fought. Put before your 
minds all the influences of the age which 
there were confronted and concentrated 
from different quarters, as in one common 
focus.” By such means will the study bo 
rendered interesting. One of the most 
pleasing portions of the second lecture is 
on Neander : — 


“ Many of us must have read, in part at least, 
Neanders * History of the Christian Church,* and 
will have admired, as every one must admire, 
the depth, the tenderness, the delicacy of Chris- 
tian sentiment which pervades the whole of his 
va*t work, and fulfils his own beautiful motto, 

* It is the heart which makes the theologian,’ — 
Pectus theologum facit. Yet, without disparag- 
ing the value of such a mirror of Christian history 
in such a character, we cannot help feeling that 
it is often rather the theologian than the histo- 
rian whose words we read ; that it is often rather 
the thoughts, than the actual persons and deeds 
of men, that he is describing to us. They are 
the ghosts of Ossian, rather than the heroes of 
Homer ; they are refined, they are spiritualized 
to that degree, that their personality almost 
vanishes ; the stars of heaven shine through 
them; but we have no hold on their earthly 
frames ; we can trace no human lineaments ia 
their features as they pass before us. Let us en- 
deavour to fill up this outline ; however much of 
deeper interest it may have for the more philoso- 
phical mind, it will hardly lay hold on the me- 
mory or the affections of the more ordinary stu- 
dent, unless it is brought closer to our grasp. 
How differently we learn to estimate even Ne- 
andw himself, according as we merely regard 
him as a thinker of holy thoughts, the writer of 
a gOod book, or as we see the venerable historian 
in his own proper person,— his black, shaggy, 
overhanging eyebrows and his strong Jewish 
physiognomy revealing the nation ana religion 
to which he first belonged ; working at his his- 
tory night and day with insatiable ardour to 
shew to his unconverted countrymen what Chris- 
tianity really was ; abstracted from all thought 
of worldly cares, of food, and dress, and money , 
and rimp ; living, dying, buried in the affections, 
in the arms of his devoted pupils. What by 
proximity of time we are enabled to do for the 
historian, true research usually enables us to do 
for those whom he describes. Watch their first 
appearance, their education, their conflicts, their 
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death-beds. Observe their relative position to 
each other; see what one dii which another 
would not have done, what one thought or said 
which to another would have been heretical or 
superstitious ; or, lastly, what all did, and said, 
and thought in common/* 

It is a singular proof of the lecturer's 
catholicity of mind, that he commences the 
first, and ends the third lecture, with quo- 
tations from Bunyan’s immortal allegory ; 
and everywhere are to be found traces of 
the workings of devout and holy thought. 
This publication, small as it is, excites in 
us the most pleasing anticipations of the 
future. 

The Student's Gibbon, (London : John 
Murray.) 

Liddells History of Rome, (London : 
John Murray.) 

We place thrse books together because 
of their similarity of construction, and the 
uses to which they will be applied. The 
first is by Dr. William Smith, and gives 
the substance of Gibbon's great work in a 
pleasing, portable form, with additions 
from Milman, Guizot, and the editor; the 
omissions being principally those disqui- 
sitions relating to the history of the 
Church in which Gibbon too frequently 
displayed the most dangerous, because in- 
sid ; ous, hostility to religion. In other 
respects the editor has performed his task 
in a manner, which we have no doubt 
would be pleasing to Gibbon liimBelf, were 
he alive. Dean Liddell's “History of 
Rome" is a similar work, but we think 
not so successfully executed as Dr. Smith’s. 
Both works are illustrated with nume- 
rous beautifully engraved woodcuts. 


The Metaphysicians : being a Memoir of 
Franz Carvel , Brushmaker, written by Him - 
self; and of Harold Friendling , Esq., 
mitten, and note republished , by Francis 
Drake , Esq. ; with Discussions and Reve- 
lations relating to Speculative Philosophy , 
and Social Progress. (London : Long- 
man and Co.)— Notwithstanding the re- 
pulsiveness of the title-page and the wordi- 
ness of the first chapter, we can assure our 
readers that this is a very amusing work. 
Franz Carvel is a philosopher, and a specu- 
lative one : he first treats us to a chapter 
on the present , which leaves readers as 
wise as it found them ; then, by a not un- 
common process, he takes us back a cen- 
tury, and gives an amusing account of 
Marybone, the New-road, then in con- 
templation, the Strand, and of social mat- 
ters in the time of his great -great -grand- 
mother, who mistakes our hero for her 
husband. The next chapter, the future, is 
supposed to be the year of grace 1956. 
Most wonderful changes have taken place 


in the meantime. Morals have been re- 
formed, people have become wiser and 
happier, poverty has almost ceased to exist, 
and, greatest change of all, matrimony 
does not extinguish love ! 

• The second memoir is more varied, but 
not so original in the subjects treated of. 


The Martyr of the Pong as : being a 
Memoir of the Rev. Hamble James Lea- 
cock , leader of the West Indian Mission 
to Western Africa. By the Rev. Hesby 
C as wall, D.D, (London : Rivingtons). — 
Mr. Leacock was a native of Barbados, 
educated at Codrington College, and was 
ordained by Bp. Coleridge, after which be 
removed to the United States, where he 
laboured for some years, and afterwards 
returned to the West Indies. Here he 
employed himself from 1849 till 1855 
in various useful works, and in the lat- 
ter year, being then sixty years of age, 
accepted the office of a- missionary to the 
most unhealthy part of Africa. He reached 
his post towards the end of 1855, but was 
not long permitted to labour there. His 
work was done, and on the 20th of August, 
1856, he was called home to receive the 
reward of a faithful servant. 


Memoirs of John Abemethy , Sfc. By 
Georgb Macilwain, F.R.C.S. Third 
edition. (London : Hatcbard.) — Mr. Mac- 
ilwain’s “Memoirs” of his friend and 
teacher deserve the popularity they have 
obtained. The volume has been evidently 
collected and composed as a labour of love ; 
and, though it might be easy to point 
out many imperfections in the execution, 
many burdensome digressions, and a pre- 
dominant formality and elaborateness of 
style, it must be confessed that the au- 
thor's fulness of knowledge and earnest- 
ness of manner have put us in possession 
of a more useful and impressive biography 
than many that have been composed with 
far greater artistic skill. The public will 
find in this volume all tie information 
they are interested in concerning Mr. Aber- 
nethy ; and professional readers will find 
enough to freshen fading recollections, to 
foster kindly memories, and to indicate at 
least the intellectual obligations which the 
great physiologist has laid them under by 
his researches. 

The character of Mr. Abemethy was 
one which it might be well for both the 
public and the profession he belonged to 
to become better acquainted with. Under 
the occasional rudeness of his irritable 
manner, there was a quick intelligence and 
a wannth and generosity of heart, such as 
are not often found along with the soft 
and courteous accents of the prosperous 
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and popular of his calling. There was no 
cant about him, and no improper craving 
for emolument or fame. He was a man of 
science and benevolence, even to the last, 
unhardened and unwarped by eminent 
professional success. 

Mr. Macilwain’8 pages are well stored 
with apt and interesting anecdotes, care- 
fully selected for the illustration they af- 
ford of different phases of the mind of Mr. 
Abernethy. The higher qualities, both of 
his intellect and moral nature, are very gra- 
phically brought before us in these minor 
unstudied incidents. And, by the same 
simple and agreeable means, many of the 
relations between the public and the pro- 
fessors of the healing art are exhibited 
with more frankness and fidelity than 
either have been used to, or than one of 
the parties may be likely altogether to 
approve of in a work which will necessarily 
have a multitude of readers amongst the 
other. In this respect, as well as in its 
admirable representation of an excellent 
and able man, Mr. Macilwain’s genial 
volume is calculated to do good service to 
the reading world. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest. Eighth edition, revised and en- 
larged. (London : John Murray.) — It was 
a happy thought of Dr. Parish when he 
conceived the idea of enlisting the ordinary 
games of children in the cause of science. 
Hut those who think this to be a mere 
child's book -labour under a great mistake; 
for although the subject under consider- 
ation be but an ordinary soap-bubble, or 
kite, or burning-glass, the lessons evolved 
are such as will instruct readers of every 
age ; indeed, it would be difficult to find a 
volume containing more varied or profound 
information conveyed in such a pleasing 
manner 


Trees and their Nature; or, the Bud 
and its Attributes ; in a series of Betters to 
his Sons. By Alexander Habvey, A.M., 
M.D., &c. (London: Nisbet and Co.) — 
In this familiar and unassuming work. Dr. 
Harvey very pleasantly discusses some very 
profound questions in vegetable physiology, 
and especially the theory that every year's 
growth of a tree is that of a separate and 
semi-independent organization. More il- 
lustrations of this theory are brought for- 
ward in support of it than at first sight 
appear possible ; but he has, amongst other 
opponents. Dr. Carpenter, whose objec- 
tions will have more weight than Dr. Har- 
vey's theories. 

Principles of Natural Theology . By 
Bobsbt Anchor Thompson. (London : 


Rivingtons.) — Mr. Thompson is favourably 
known by his essay on “ Christian Theism,” 
which gained the Burney prize ; this pur- 
sues a similar method, but is confined to 
the positive argument in the inquiry into 
the origin of our knowledge of the being 
and attributes of the Deity. This know- 
ledge Mr. Thompson proves to be a pro- 
duct of the spontaneous action of the mind 
corroborated by the principles of reason. 

Miscellanies upon various Subjects. By 
John Aubrey, F.R.S. (London : J. Bus- 
sell Smith.) — Honest John Aubrey was a 
devout believer in the marvellous and su- 
pernatural ; and in his “ Miscellanies'' has 
chronicled a choice collection of dreams, 
omens, unlucky days, apparitions, magic, 
&c., many of which he either vouches for 
from his own knowledge, or gives us his au- 
thority. A belief in these things was com- 
mon to the men of the time when he lived, 
and is not yet altogether extinct : who, for 
instance, likes to embark for a distant clime 
on a Friday ; and how few would venture 
upon matrimony on that day, without some 
misgivings respecting the future ? Some 
will regret the want of faith in these de- 
generate days, but we are not of that 
number; neither do we despise such as 
Aubrey, who had a most unbounded belief 
in knockings, impulses, or voices. 

Some of our readers may wish to try 
whether there be any virtue in the follow- 
ing remedy for the tooth-ache : — 

“ To cure the Tooth- Ach: out of Mr. Ashmo&s 
Manuscript , writ unlh his o\cn hand : — 

Mars , hur , Abursa , Aburse. 

Jesu Christ, for Mary’s sake, 

Take away this Tooth-Ach. 

Write the words three times ; and as you say the 
words, let the party burn one paper, then an- 
other, and then the last. He says he saw the ex- 
periment, and the party immediately cured.” 

Should this remedy fail, they may try 
another : — 

11 Take a new nail, and make the gum bleed 
with it, and then drive it into an oak. This did 
cure William Neal’s son, a very stout gentle- 
man, when he was ulmost mad with the pain, 
and had a mind to have pistolled himself.’' 

The volume is most amusing, and throws 
considerable light upon the opinions of the 
times. It forms one of Mr. Russell Smith's 
" Reprints of Old Authors,” and will, we 
hope, be followed by an enlarged reprint of 
“Aubrey's Lives,” for which work we un- 
derstand there are abundant materials. 

A Manual of Gothic Surface- Orna- 
ments. (Oxford: John Henry and James 
Parker.)— This is the third number of 
Messrs. Parker's useful series of Manuals, 
published under the authority of the De- 
partment of Science and Art. It is seldom 
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we find so much useful information so well 
put together, packed in so small a compass 
as we have it here. The progress of sur- 
face-ornament is traced through its vari- 
ous stages, and the characteristics of each 
dearly pointed out, not only in the text, 
but also by means of the excellent engrav- 
ings, drawn from existing examples of the 
periods referred to. 


William Shakspeare not an Impostor . 
By an English Critic. (London : Bout- 
ledge and Co.) — That this has been a la- 
bour of love to our Critic no one can for a 
moment have any doubt. Alarmed, as he 
appears to have been, by an attempt to 
rob the immortal bard of his fair name 
and reputation, he rushes forward to the 
rescue, and shews most clearly that Shak- 
speare was capable of writing Shakspeare** 
plays, and was no impostor. We do not 
think such a defence necessary, as the at- 
tack was probably only intended to shew 
the cleverness of an author who no more 
doubted the authenticity of Shakspeare’s 
being a true poet, than the Archbishop of 
Dublin did of the existence of Buonaparte 
when he wrote his “ Historic Doubts." 


Beliques qf Ancient English Poetry : 
consisting qf old Heroic Ballads , Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets ; to- 
gether with some few of a later date. — By 
Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 
A new edition, in three volumes. (London : 
Washbourne and Co.) — Mr. Washbourne’s 
edition of this charming work has always 
been the favourite , and the present is ren- 
dered more complete by the restoration of 
the “ Wanton Wife of Bath," which was 
left out of the edition edited by the bi- 
shop’s son. Prefixed to this ballad is a 
reference to the “ Spectator,” which re- 
quired verifying before it was inserted. 


Myths traced to their Primary Source 
through Language. By Morgan Kava- 
nagh. (London : Newby. 2 vola. 8vo.) — 
We speak very mildly of this pretentious 
work, when we say that Mr. Kavanagh has 
attempted to handle a subject altogether 
beyond his reach. From beginning to end 
it is a tissue of absurdities. 


The Buie and Exercises of Holy Living. 
The Buie and Exercises of Holy Dying. 
Bv Bp. Jeremy Taylor. (Oxford : John 
Henry and James Parker. 2 vols. fcap.. 


8vo.) — To say anything in commendation 
of these, the favourite and most highly- 
finished works of Jeremv Taylor, would be 
like gilding refined gold; but of the edi- 
tions now published we may remark, that 
they are the most elegant that have yet 
appeared. They are printed with red 
border lines throughout, while the refer- 
ences to Holy Scripture have been veri- 
fied, and considerably increased in num- 
ber, while a few unimportant marginal 
illustrations from the Greek and Latin 
classics have been omitted. For birthday 
or other presents, to old or young, we 
know of no works more appropriate. 


A Manual of Prayers for the use of the 
Scholars of Winchester College, by the 
Right Bey. Thos. Ken, (Oxford : John 
Henry and James Parker), is another 
beautiful reprint of a deservedly favourite 
manual for the young. It is edited by 
Dr. Moberly. 

" Waiting through the weary day.** 
(London: Rivingtons.) — Lady Charlotte 
Maria Pepys, under this title, has neatly 
and skilfully brought together “a few 
thoughts for tlie hurried and hard-work- 
ing,” which will be found an admirable 
little book for giving to a female domestic. 

A Manual of Household Prayers for 
Morning and Evening , with Variations 
for the Days qf the Week and the Chris- 
tian Seasons. By the Rev. W. J. Deane. 
(London : Rivingtons.) — This little manual 
has been called into existence by the fact 
of the compiler not having been able to 
find one already published that was quite 
suitable for use in his own family. 

Sunday the Best qf Labour. By a 
Christian. (London : Newby.) — Is the pro- 
duction of a person who doubtless means 
well, hut who appears to have very little 
knowledge of religious matters. 


The Schoolboy's Way of Eternal Lifb. 
By the Rev. Edward Huntingfoed, 
D.C.L.— In twelve short lectures, delivered 
to the youths at his school. Dr. Hunting- 
ford examines the motives, trials, and 
duties of boys, and urges that the ways of 
religion are those of pleasantness, and 
that even in this lifb virtue is not alto- 
gether unrewarded. 
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A JACOBITE RELIC. 

To the King on hie landing in Scotland. 

Arise Britannia ! see around thy head 
Young beams of hope, and dawning glories spread. 

In all thy oharms thy injur'd monarch meet. 

And thou thyself repenting at his feet. 

Great tho' thy guilt has been, and deep thy stain* 

Too well thou know'st a pardon how to gain. 

When you to Stuarts sue, you never sue in vain. 

No longer let thy sons in whispers tell 
The stifled griefb that in their bosom swell ; 

No longer be their gen’rous, gallant hearts. 

By Belgick arms subdu'd, or Belgick arts ; 

But to the Field of Mars let all repair. 

There shine in arms, and urge vindictive war. 

And in their monarch’s cause their monarch's dangers share. 

For see, kind Heav'n their secret prayers reoeives, 

And still a Stuart for Britannia lives. 

Hail, royal Jambs ! may guardian angels spread 
Their careful wings around thy aaored head. 

And thou, oh nameless Spirit ! above the rest 
For ever mighty, and for ever blest. 

That didst the royal Charles in exile guides 
And wakeftil o'er the sacred oak preside, 

Still present be, and guard with ceaseless care 
Britannia's darling, thy lov'd Stuart's heir. 

Through bloody fields of death, and rage of crnal war. 

The muse's prayer is heard, th* usurper flies 
To distant dimes, and thence with envious eyes 
Sees Albion's joys compleat, and James’s triumphs rise. 

The hero doom'd by Heaven to life and fame. 

Must many dangers prove, and monsters tame. 

His daring foes but add to his renown. 

Their darted rage falls impotently down. 

And their defeat confirms his everlasting crown. 

So in the British sky th* ambitious moon 
Of late in gloomy pride o'erveil'd the sun. 

And the wrong'd monarch seem'd to abdicate bis throne : 

But soon th* usurper lost her (feeble pow*r. 

The god soon rais'd, and did himself restore, 

Resum'd his seat, and shone more awfcl than before. 

From Heame't M 9. Collection*, 
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Cf)t iMont&lK Ifntellfflfttccr, 

AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month . 


Feb. 24. 

The Victoria Cross . — A supplement to 
the “ London Gazette” contains a list of 
the names, and a description of the ser- 
vices of the soldiers, sailors, and officers, to 
whom her Majesty has awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross, or Order of Valour, “on ac- 
count of acts of bravery performed by 
them before the enemy during the late 
war.” This gratifying list includes eighty- 
five names ; that is, of thirty -one officers, 
twenty-four non-commissioned and war- 
rant officers, and thirty privates and sea- 
men. The Navy takes twenty-four crosses, 
the Marines take three, the Cavalry four, 
the Artillery three, the Engineers five, 
the Guards nine, the Infantry of the Line 
twenty -nine, and the Rifies eight. 

In every case, what may be called an 
accompanying biographical notice records 
an act of great daring. Many took up 
and threw away live shells with the fuze 
burning ; many rescued wounded com- 
rades under a heavy fire ; some were con- 
spicuous for devotion to their leaders; 
some for gallantly fighting alone against 
numbers; others engaged and succeeded 
in the most desperate actions where suc- 
cess was the highest service; and all, 
officers and privates, are so blended in 
these actions, that in point of valour the 
officer and the private stand on the same 
level. Where all are brave, it may seem 
invidious to take instances ; but it is not 
really so, for a few will fitly represent the 
brotherhood in valour. 

Commander Cecil William Buckley, and 
Commander John Talbot Burgoyne, then 
lieutenants, assisted by John Roberts, 
gunner, volunteered to land and bum 
Russian stores at Genitchi; and landing 
in the presence of 3,000 Russian troops, 
did what they went to do. Joseph Trew- 
avas, seaman, “cut the hawsers of the 
floating bridge in the Straits of Genitchi, 
under a heavy fire of musketry, on which 
occasion he was wounded.” Commander 
Commerel, and William Rickard, quarter- 
master, crossed the isthmus of Arabat and 


the Sivash, and destroyed forage and stares 
in the Crimea; Rickard, in the retreat, 
gallantly carrying on his back a third man 
who fell in the mud. Captain W illiam 
Peel took up a live shell that fell among 
some powder-cases, on the 18th October, 
1854. The fuze was still burning, and 
the shell burst as he threw it over the 
parapet. He also fought with the guards 
at the Sandbag Battery in the Inker-man 
fight. John Shepherd, boatswain, tried 
twice to enter the harbour of Sebastopol 
in a punt and sink an exploding appara- 
tus among the Russian war-ships. John 
Prettyjohn, corporal. Royal Marines, “ re- 
ported for gallantry at the battle of Inker- 
man, having placed himself in an advanced 
position, and noticed as having himself 
shot four Russians.” Private Samuel 
Parkes of the Fourth Light Dragoons, 
won his cross in this wise — “ In the charge 
of the Light Cavalry Brigade at Bala- 
klava, Trumpet-Miyor Crawford’s horse 
fell and dismounted him, and he lost his 
sword ; he was attacked by two Cossacks, 
when Private Samuel Parkes (whose horse 
had been shot) saved his life by placing 
himself between them and the Trumpet- 
Major, and drove them away by his sword. 
In attempting to follow the Light Cavalry 
Brigade in the retreat, they were attacked 
by six Russians, whom Parkes kept at bay, 
and retired slowly fighting, and defending 
the Trumpet-Major for some time, until 
deprived of his sword by a shot.” Andrew 
Henry, then Sergeant-M^jor of the G 
Battery, defended the guns of his bat- 
tery against overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy at the battle of Inker-man, 
and continued to do so until he had re- 
ceived twelve bayonet-wounds. Corporal 
John Ross, of the Engineers, for dis- 
tinguished conduct on several specified 
occasions, and for intrepid and devoted 
conduct in creeping to the Redan in the 
night of September 8, 1855, and reporting 
its evacuation, on which its occupation by 
the English took place. Sapper John 
Perie was “invaluable” on the 18th June. 


As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 
paragraph may have been extracted. 

The date prefixed in some instances is amply that of the paper where the information 
appeared. 
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Sergeant Alfred Ablett, of the Coldstream 
Guards, “ on the 2nd of September, 1855, 
seeing a shell fall in the centre of a num- 
ber of ammunition-cases and powder, in- 
stantly seized and threw it outside the 
trench ; it burst as it touched the ground.” 
Private Mathew Hughes, of the Seventh 
Regiment, went twice to the Quarries 
with ammunition under a heavy fire. Cor- 
poral Philip Smith, of the Seventeenth, 
repeatedly went out and rescued wounded 
comrades on the 18th June. Brevet- 
Major Frederick C. Elton, of the Fifty- 
fifth regiment, on the 4th August, 1855, 
when there was some hesitation shewn, in 
consequence of the severity of the fire, 
went into the open, and working with 
pick and shovel, thus shewed the best pos- 
sible example to the men. In the words 
of one of them, “ There was not another 
officer in the British army who would 
have done what Mt\jor Elton did that 
night.” A rifle-pit was occupied by two 
Russians, who annoyed our troops by their 
fire j Private M ‘Gregor, of the Rifles, 
crossed the open space under fire, and, 
taking cover under a rock, dislodged them 
and occupied the pit. 

The “Victoria Cross” consists of a 
Maltese cross, formed from the cannon 
captured from the Russians. In the cen- 
tre of the cross is the royal crown, sur- 
mounted by the lion, and below it a scroll 
bearing the words “For Valour.” The 
ribbon is blue for the Navy and red for 
the Army. On the clasp are two branches 
of laurel, and from it, suspended by a 
Roman “V,” hangs the proudest honour 
an Englishman’s blood can buy. The de- 
coration carries with it a pension of 10Z. 
a-year. 

Rome . — Gibson has just finished the 
cast of a fine statue of Pandora holding 
her box, for Lady Marian Alford ; it is 
very much admired, and many hope that 
he will not be permitted to colour it. He 
is now understood to be working at his 
design for the Wellington monument. 
The only new things in his studio at pre- 
sent are a beautiful bust of the Duchess of 
Wellington, and a monumental tablet to 
the memory of Mrs. Pigott. The idea ex- 
pressed is of an angel carrying her to 
heaven, and the execution is very fine; 
but it is not considered equal to the me- 
morial of her mother, Mrs. Cheney, of 
Badger-hall, one of his best known and 
most characteristic works. Miss Hosmer, 
the American sculptoress, and pupil of 
Gibson, has nearly completed a figure of 
Beatrice Cenci as she lay peacefully sleep- 
ing in her cell when the sentence of her 
death was brought to her. As it will be 
shortly exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 


and the criticisms here are all unfavour- 
able, your readers shall be left to judge of 
it for themselves. 

Feb. 26. 

Siam . — The Momtewr de VArmee, of 
Paris, publishes some curiousdetails relative 
to the army of the King of Siam, but we are 
by no means sure that the story is not apo- 
cryphal. “One corps particularly attracts the 
attention of strangers, which is a battalion 
of the King’s Guard composed of women. 
This battalion consists of 400 women, 
chosen among the handsomest and most 
robust girls in the country. They receive 
excellent pay, and their discipline is per- 
fect. They are admitted to serve at the 
age of thirteen, and are placed in the army 
of reserve at twenty -five. From that pe- 
riod they no longer serve about the King’s 
person, but are employed to guard the 
royal palaces and crown lands. On en- 
tering the army they make a vow of 
chastity, from which there is no exemp- 
tion, unless any of them should attract the 
King’s attention and be admitted among 
his legitimate wives. The King’s choice 
seldom falls on the most beautiful, but on 
the most skilled in military exercises. The 
hope of such a reward animates them with 
extraordinary zeal for military instruction, 
and Europeans are astonished a$ the mar- 
tial appearance of that battalion, as well 
as its skill in manoeuvring and its excellent 
discipline. The costume these women 
wear is very rich. Their full dress is 
composed of a white woollen robe, em- 
broidered with gold. The cloth is ex- 
tremely fine, and descends as far as the 
knee; it is covered with a light coat of 
mail and a gilt cuirass. The arms are 
free, and the head is covered with a gilt 
casque. When wearing this dress on state 
occasions their only weapon is a lance, 
which they handle with wonderful dex- 
terity. With their undress they are armed 
with a musket. The battalion is composed 
of four companies, and each company of 
100 women, commanded by a captain of 
their sex. Should the captain die, the 
company is drilled for three days by the 
King, who appoints the most competent 
to succeed to the command. The batta- 
lion has been commanded for the last five 
ears by a woman who saved the King’s 
fe at a tiger-hunt by her courage and 
skill. She possesses great influence at 
court, and is much respected by those 
under her command. She has the same 
establishment as a member of the royal 
family, and ten elephants are placed at 
her service. The King never undertakes 
any expedition without being accompanied 
by his female guard, nor does he ever 
bunt, or even ride out, without an escort 
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of the same guard, who are devotedly at- 
tached to bis person. Each individual of 
the battalion has five negreesee attached 
to her service, and, having thus no domes- 
tic occupation, she can devote herself ex- 
clusively to the duties of her profession. 
There is a parade-ground near the city, 
where one company is stationed for two 
days every week to exercise themselves in 
the use of the lance, the pistol, the mus- 
ket, and the rifle. The King attends once 
a month at those exercises, accompanied 
by his brother, who shares in some degree 
the sovereign power, and distributes prizes 
to those most deserving. These rewards 
consist of bracelets or other valuable jew- 
ellery, to which the girls and their fami- 
lies attach great importance. Those so 
honoured All the offices of sergeant and 
corporal. Punishment is very rare in this 
corps, and when it is inflicted it consists 
of a suspension from service for a period 
not exceeding three months. But duels 
are much more frequent. They must be 
sanctioned, however, by the female cap- 
tain, and be fought with swords in pre- 
sence of the entire company, When the 
death of one of the parties ensues, the de- 
ceased receives a magnificent funeral, and 
the high-priest pronounces a panegyric, 
declaring that the deceased by her valour 
has merited eternal rest in the abode of 
the blessed. The survivor receives the 
congratulations of her companions; but, 
as a measure of discipline, she is sentenced 
to pass two months away from her com- 
pany in festing and prayer. The military 
organisation of this battalion is so perfect 
that the entire army endeavours to imi- 
tate it.” 

Mabch 2. 

The Tower of Babel. — M. Ernest Pil- 
lons has addressed a letter to the “ Journal 
de Constantinople/' on the recent discove- 
ries in Assyria by the French Consul, M. 
Victor Place, who succeeded M. Botta in 
that capacity at Mosul. He states that 
in digging fbr the bulls, now removed, M. 
Place had caused trendies to be opened 
through an enormous mass of rubbish, 
formed by the rums of a series of ter- 
races : the earth thus fallen in between 
the walls of the different apartments, pre- 
serving a perfect impression of the sculp- 
tures and bassi-rehevi, against which it had 
pressed and hardened. It eentained also 
a great profusion of ornaments and en- 
graved stones and corns of ancient Nine- 
veh. These last must be invaluable, and 
especially if in the Cursive character, we 
would observe. Ob a cylinder of this col- 
lection, and beautifully carved, is a figure, 
robed, and with curled hair and beard, 
who extends one-hand towards a kind of 
13 


altar, beyond which appears a cresc e nt 
moon rising above a star. But more.im« 
portant still would he the smarted disco- 
very of the actual Tower of Babel, standing 
on a quadrangular base of 194 metres, say 
600 feet in length on each side. Of tbs 
original eight floors or stories six have 
disappeared; but the ruin is still visits 
from twenty leagues* distance — sixty miles. 
The bricks of the building, which were 
covered with writing before they were 
burnt, were of pure white day originally, 
but burned to a pale yellow colour nearly. 
The slime or pitch that cemented these is 
found in abundance dose to the spot. In 
the bright sunlight this glorious ruin, the 
earliest monument of human sdenoe and 
achievement, displays a magnificent mam 
of colours, blended into hues that chal- 
lenge and defy the genius and palette ef 
the artist. The characters traced on the 
bricks are executed with an artistic deli- 
cacy of finish perfectly unapproached by 
any of the specimens known hitherto ; sad 
though regular, and even severe, the up- 
right strokes of the letters are adorned 
with flourishes like heads of nails. Pho- 
tographic copies were taken. A similar 
process was employed on the rams of the 
palace of Queen Semiram is, which is stated 
to be built upon an artificial mountain 
overlooking the mighty solitudes of Lake 
Van, in Armenia. We would remark, 
that the Armenian historians speak only 
of an immense causeway or embankment 
of the river, and describe the castle as 
erected on the natural heights. Schulz 
also refers it to the rock rising abruptly 
in the middle of the plain. 

Maboh 8. 

Defeat of Minister t . — After a debate 
of four nights, the following resolution, 
moved by Mr. Cobden, member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was carried 
against Ministers by a majority of 16; 
the numbers being 268 to 247* — “That 
this house has heard with concern ef tbs 
conflicts which have occurred between the 
British and Chinese authorities in the 
Canton river ; and, without ex pr e s si ng- 
an opinion as to the extent to which the 
Government of China may have afforded 
this country cause of complaint respect- 
ing the non-fulfilment of the treaty of 
1842, this House considers that the paper* 
which have been laid upon the table fell 
to establish satisfactory grounds fbr the 
violent measures resorted to at Canton in 
the late affair of the * Arrow.*” Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Jas. Graham, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Disraeli, and 
nearly all the most eminent members not 
connected with the Government, voting 
with the majority. 
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In consequence of this vote, the Minis- 
try determined to dissolve parliament and 
appeal to the country. 

Mabch 5. 

Malian , — There are but few districts 
richer in the remains of our British, Ro- 
man, and Saxon forefathers, than the coun- 
try surrounding Mai ton, the exhumation 
of many of which we have from time to 
time recorded. We have been informed 
that within the last fortnight two more of 
these remnants of the past have been 
added by Mr. George Pycock to his very 
interesting collection of local antiquities, 
—the one a Roman fibula, the other a 
Saxon sword. The first was found when 
making the excavation for the Malton and 
Think line of railway, dose by the vallum 
of the Roman camp in the Orchard- field, 
Malton. It is of the lyre shape, richly 
ornamented, and gilt. The material is 
iron, but the pin (which it is to be re- 
gretted seems to have been designedly 
broken) is of bronze. It is very similar to 
the fiugre No. 1, page 827, Wright’s 
“ Celt, Roman, and Saxon.” The second 
is a Saxon sword, about eighteen inches in 
length, like, in all respects, the figure in 
the same work No. 5, page 404. This 
was discovered recently in a barrow (or 
ancient grave) on Acklam Wold, along 
with other sepulchral remains. It is of 
iron, has a fine point, with sharp edge and 
blunt back. The handle, as is always the 
case when not of metal, is, of course, 
wanting. 

Ruins of Carthage . — Accounts from 
Tonis announce that Mr. Davis, a gentle- 
man who a few months ago obtained from 
the Bey permission to explore the ruins of 
Carthage under certain conditions, and 
who has been engaged, during the last two 
months, excavating in that locality under 
the auspices of the British Government and 
the Museum, has made some valuable dis- 
coveries. An Arab having found a piece 
of elegant mosaic, Mr. Davis was induced 
to push his excavations in that spot, and 
his labours were rewarded by the discovery 
of the remains of an ancient temple, which 
is believed to be that of Dido. After cut- 
ting through two layers of flooring, which 
must have been laid down at lengthened 
hitervals, he came on a most splendid piece 
of mosaic of many square yards in area, 
and in which were delineated two heads, 
each three feet high, supposed to be those 
of Dido and Juno, besides several graceful 
Eastern figures, and a number of highly 
elegant devices and ornaments, equal, it is 
alleged, to the most beautiful specimens of 
the art yet brought to light. Mr. Davis 
has taken every precaution to guard the 
mosaic from the influence of the weather. 
Geht. Mag. Vol. CC11. 


It is supposed that the British Government 
will despatch a vessel to convey it to Eng- 
land, as well as other objects of interest 
which he has discovered. 

Mabch 7. 

Austria and Sardinia . — If there is a 
foreign country which at the present mo- 
ment ought to engage the respect and 
sympathy of England, it is Sardnia, 
threatened by an exercise of Austrian 
power, upon grounds which are distinctly 
stated. Let us for a moment consider the 
nature of those grounds. The complaint 
presented by Count Buol to the Govern- 
ment of Sardinia is, that although con- 
fidence is establishing itself everywhere in 
Lombardy, there are a few spirits who 
hesitate to join in that confidence without 
reserve, because their discontent is main- 
tained by a provocative action from with- 
out. The Piedmontese prtss, “ faithful to 
its abject habits,” misrepresents the true 
state of things in the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, and counsels revolution, or even 
regicide. The Government of King Victor 
Emmanuel associates itself with that press 
by its toleration; and receives subscrip- 
tions, not only for its frontier defences 
when it is not attacked, but for a monu- 
ment commemorative of the action of the 
Piedmontese army in Lombardy. Such is 
the statement of Count Buol. 

The last two points appear to be thrown 
in as makeweights. They misrepresent 
the facts. The Government has not re- 
ceived subscriptions for a monument to the 
Piedmontese army ; and if it has received 
contributions towards its frontier defences, 
it is precisely because that threat was 
anticipated which is now conveyed by 
Count Buol. 

. The gravamen of the despatch is, that 
the press of Piedmont encourages sedition 
in Lombardy, and that the Government 
permits it. Now, what are the facts with 
regard to the Piedmontese press? We 
speak not without some knowledge of it. 
We can compare it to a press with which 
our own readers are familiar — the press of 
«t his country. It is true that we have not 
in Piedmont any journal resembling the 
“ Times” in size or in the universal com- 
pleteness of its reports; but there are 
journals that pretty closely resemble a 
very high model — the Journal des Dibate 
in the best days of Louis Philippe ; con- 
veying information in all departments, 
domestic and foreign, with very able poli- 
tical articles. From that standard we 
have many varieties, down to humorous 
prints of a cheap kind, and democratic 
sheets intended for circulation among the 
working classes — still like our own. Among 
other varieties, we .have High Church pa^ 
8b 
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pen of the most absolutist and conserva- 
tive opinions. In short, so far as substan- 
tial information goes, with representation 
of all opinions, ability of discussion, and a 
true reflex of public opinion, the press of 
Piedmont may be compared to our own, 
and will not lose by the comparison. 
Perhaps its succinct dimensions are not 
an unmixed evil. It necessarily follows 
from the very nature of such a press that 
the conduct of the Government is can- 
vassed with great freedom. There is a 
Republican party, which believes the Go- 
vernment not to go far enough ; a Reac- 
tionist party, which believes the reverse ; 
but between these, those journals which 
have the largest circulation give currency 
to a strictly constitutional view, fairly ex- 
plaining to the public the conduct of the 
king and parliament. Foreign news falls 
n ider the same criticism. It is, we are 
convinced, untrue that the press of Pied- 
mont counsels revolution or regic : de. There 
have b mju such suggestions in extr< me or- 
gpn* like those that we have in our own 
press; but it is the effect of a completely 
free discussion, and of the strength given 
by the constitution in its free working to 
the combination of the highest classes with 
the middle and the better portion of the 
working classes, that swamps all such ex- 
cesses with the weight of a steady common 
sense. You could not have out that manly 
and unreserved utterance of common sense 
without a press free even for the utterance 
of folly. 

What it the effect of that freedom? 
Prosperity and tranquillity are seen in 
every part of the Sardinian dominions. 
Republicanism, like Absolutism, is dying 
out for want of sufficient support. Law 
is supreme, without arbitrary dictation. 
The government of Austria, professing to 
cultivate improvement, cannot be injured 
by the criticism of a press. Count Buol 
■ays that it is not injured, became confi- 
dence is restored in the Lombardo- Y ene- 
t»an kingdom, save among a very few. 
Now, either that statement is false, or the 
suggestions of some Piedmontese journals 
jure devoid of effect. Either Count Buol 
is making a baseless complaint, or Austria 
trembles before the free press of Piedmont. 

The Piedmontese Government and Le- 
gislature have provided for neighbourly 
relations. By a special law, not only the 
Government or natives of Sardinian states 
may prosecute a Sardinian journal, but 
foreign governments may do so. Austria 
indeed knows that fact experimentally, 
having prosecuted a journal called the 
Mepero, but so long after the offence that 
the jury awarded rather low damages; and 
the Emperor now finds prosecutions incon- 


sistent with his “ dignity .** So Count 
Buol demands that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment shall establish on behalf of Austria 
a censorship of the press incompatible with 
the very nature of Sardinian institutions. 
In other words, Austria demands that Sar- 
dinia should give up her constitutional 
regime and her free press, because Austria 
finds that she cannot exist in proximity 
with them; and Count Buol threaten! 
that if Sardinia does not comply, Austria 
will take the law into her own hands.-* 
Spectator, 

Mabch 10. 

The Speaker of the Mouse of Commons , 
— Mr. Shaw Lefevre having intimated his 
wish to retire from the Chair at the end 
of the present session of parliament. Lord 
Palmerston moved a vote of thanks, which 
was warmly seconded by Mr. Disraeli, and 
supi>orted by Lord John RuselL The 
right honourable gentleman bus since been 
called to the Upper House by the title 
of Viscount Kversley. The “ Spectator/* 
remarking upon the retiring Speaker, 
says, — 

“ Mr. Speaker Lefevre will stand con- 
spicuous in the li»t of Presidents of the 
House of Commons for the very high 
position which he takes on retiring,— a 
position undoubtedly higher than that of 
men who might on some technical points 
be accounted his superiors. He had none 
of the opportunities which have enabled 
men to stand forth as leaders in grand 
parliamentary movements. There may 
have been men more learned in the busi- 
ness of Speaker ; for, although Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’a decisions have been collected into 
a volume, embodying a mass of ‘parlia- 
mentary precedents,* which will hereafter 
have their force, we are not prepared to take 
it for granted that he has on every occa- 
sion delivered exactly that judgment which 
the highest authorities in the House of 
Commons would indorse. He was not, 
like Manners Sutton, made the victim of 
party conflict ; his resignation has not 
been made a ministerial question. Living 
m tranquil times, be has had the lees op- 
portunity for displaying some of the 
qualities that his office has called forth in 
predecessors. But after all, tranquil times, 
especially with a long endurance of ser- 
vice, must try the sterling qualities of a 
man ; and it is a great fact that Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre has been able to occupy the most 
responsible and conspicuous post in the 
House of Commons for eighteen years, and 
to retire with a declaration from every 
part that he has amply sustained the au- 
thority of his office without giving offence 
to any. During the occupancy of no other 
Speaker has there been such immense im- 
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prorement in the business of parliament. 
A large proportion of this reform is due to 
the spirit of the time in whieh we live; 
but the remark leaves to Mr. Lefevre the 
merit of having been able, through all 
these changes, to keep alive, uninjured 
and undiminished, the vitality of the power 
and privileges which reside in the House 
of Commons. He did this by his skilftil 
adaptation of the spirit of old rules to 
modern circumstances. While maintaining 
the authority of the poet, he has won the 
personal regard of every member. He 
could not have done it by any studied man- 
ner; it would not have been possible by 
any set forms of courtesy. It is the ster- 
ling kindness of the man himself that has 
crowned the qualities which he derived 
from his birth, his education, his moral 
courage, and manly presence. It is in 
the degree of this crowning quality, and 
in the combination of so many others, that 
Mr. Lefevre excels so many of his supe- 
riors. 

“ It would be most desirable if the new 
parliament should appoint to the same 
post a man of the same mould. It will 
not be easy to match the retiring Speaker, 
but perhaps it will not be impossible. The 
qoalit : es for which he was most distin- 
guished are qualities which may be pos- 
sessed in a certain degree by many English 
gentlemen, and it is not diminishing the 
value of those qualities to say so. Many 
members have been, avowedly or not, 
moved by an ambition to be pointed at 
some day as candidates for the Speaker’s 
office. Several have already been named 
as likely to be chosen, should they obtain 
seats in the next parliament. Among ihe 
names suggested we may enumerate Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley, and Mr. Fitzroy. It has 
long since been understood that Mr. Dis- 
raeli had studied for the post ; but it is 
probable that, since his entrance into the 
class of statesman liable to be * sent for/ 
he would not wish to retire into that con- 
spicuous position. The result of the choice 
of Mr. Shaw Lefevre proved that it is 
not always unfortunate to choose a 
rather young member. The pattern is 
before the House, and all the gentlemen 
who have been mentioned possess high 
qualifications. The selection, indeed, out 
of such a class of men, might almost be 
made by the exhaustive process of objec- 
ted. To one of the list it might be ob- 
jected that he had been so much involved 
in party contests that we might doubt his 
complete freedom from bias ; and in these 
days, more than ever, it would be most 
unfortunate if any member of the House 
of Commons could complain of having a 


Speaker ‘on the other side.* It would be 
a serious objection to a man otherwise of 
the highest qualities if he were supposed 
to be by nature too anxious to please, and 
therefore too yielding. It would be a still 
more serious objection if the member should 
have given signs of even the slightest in- 
firmity o> temper. Among men of high 
qualities, that candidate would be marked 
out for choice who should be exempt from 
all such objections.” 

March 12. 

Royal Society . — A Paper was read by 
Mr. Macdonald, who is attached to H. M. 
surveying ship Herald, “On the Sea 
Sa.vdust.” The author observes that float- 
ing fields of minute alga have been seen 
by Cook and subsequent voyagers in the 
South Pacific; and the Red Sea has de- 
rived its name from the abundance of 
Trichodesmium erythraum which floats in 
it, and concerning which MM. Dupont 
and Montagne have given a curious ac- 
count The latter says, “ On the 8th of 
July, 1843, I entered the Red Sea by the 
Straits of Babelmandel, on board the 
‘Atalanta’ steamer. On the 15th, the 
burning suu of Arabia suddenly awoke me 
with its brilliancy unannounced by the 
dawn. I was leaning mechanically ont of 
the poop windows to catch a little of the 
fresh air of night, when imagine my sur- 
prise to find the sea stained red behind 
the vessel as far as the eye could reach. 
If 1 were to attempt to describe the phe- 
nomenon, I should say that the surface of 
the ocean was entirely covered with a 
thin close layer of fine matter, the colour 
of brickdust, but slightly orange. Ma- 
hogany sawdust would produce such an 
appearance. When put into a white glass 
bottle it became, in the course of a day, 
deep violet, while the water itself had be- 
come a beautiful rose colour. This ap- 
pearance extended from Cosseir, off which 
we were at day-break, to For, a little 
village which we made about noon the 
next day, when it disappeared, and the 
sea became blue as before. During this 
time we must have sailed through about 
256 miles of the red plant.” Similar ap- 
pearances have been mentioned by Mr. 
Darwin ; and Mr. Hinds, when at anchor 
off Libertad, in the Pacific, and at the 
Abrolhos, perceived large quantities of 
another species of Trichodesmium, which 
exhaled a most disagreeable odour. To 
this cause, or one or the same kind, is 
probably referable the phenomenon men- 
tioned in the “ Colombo Herald s” — “ The 
sea to the southward of Colombo, and 
more lately opposite the fort itself, has 
presented a very uncommon appearance 
for some days p art. Instead of its usual 
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brightness, the surface has been to a con- 
siderable extent covered with what appears 
to the naked eye a sort of warty froth or 
scum, emitting a fetid smell. In the 
mornings, wht n it has been usually calm, 
this scum has presented itself in broad 
belts and fields, and by the afternoon, 
after having been exposed to the sea- 
breeze, it is broken into streaks lying in 
the direction of the wind, which, when 
blowing pretty fresh, disperses it alto- 
gether. We have examined some of this 
unusual substance in a tumbler of salt- 
water, and were not a little surprised to 
find that, while it floated on the surface 
in the form of a scam, some parts were 
of a yellowish-green, and some of a pur- 
plish-brown colour, tinging the surround- 
ing water a beautiful violet. Minute in- 
spection shewed that the substance con- 
sisted of an infinite multitude of small 
spindle-shaped bodies, each of which in its 
t urn was a bundle of small threads, jointed 
but unbranched, and seemingly very brit- 
tle.” The author remarks that the first 
of these quotations is very important in 
its way ; but the latter description, from 
the “ Colombo Herald, ” appears to accord 
best with the appearance known to us as 
the “ sea sawdust’’ of the Pacific, though 
during the surveying voyage of the “ He- 
rald” in that ocean, no remarkable colour- 
ing property was noticed, nor was the 
fetid oduur, upon which so much stress 
has been laid, observed. 

Mr. Macdonald adds that it was rather 
difficult at first to determine whether the 
species seen in the Pacific is to be referred 
to the Oscillaioridce or to the Confervida. 
In the latter, a linear series of tubular 
cells compose the filaments, which are thus 
said to be* jointed ; but in the former, al- 
though the filaments are tubular, simple, 
and continuous, without actual joints, a 
pseudo-joinb d appearance is presented by 
the apposition of the little masses of con- 
tained colouring matter. Notwithstand- 
ing that the author submitted the “ sea 
sawdust” of the Pacific to microscopical 
examination on several occasions, he is 
much inclined to believe that the filaments 
are actually jointed ; and this view is sup- 
ported by the circumstance that an empty 
tubule, or one in which the parietes may 
be traced continuously without being in- 
terrupted by joints or internal septa, has 
never fallen under his notice ; besides which 
the filaments are exceedingly brittle, 
usually suffering cleavage in the trans- 
verse direction. It, however, undoubtedly 
belongs to the Oscillatoridee. 

When the filaments are first removed 
from the water, they may be observed 
adhering side by siao in little bundles 


or fasciculi ; and, besides the adorning 
matter, the little cells, or at least the in- 
tervals between the septa, contain globules 
of air which sufficiently aceouut for their 
buoyancy. Moreover, in this respect, al- 
though their abiding place is the open 
ocean, their habit can scarcely be regarded 
as very different from that of those species 
which flourish in damp localities exposed 
to the atmosphere. The filaments are all 
very short, compared with their dia- 
meter, with rounded extremities. When 
immersed some little time in flnid, so that 
the contained air babbles make their es- 
cape, or are taken np, the pale colouring 
matter appears to fill the ceils completely, 
and a central portion, a little darker than 
the rest, may be distinctly perceived in 
each compartment, intersected by a very 
delicate transverse partition. The author 
has found this species off the coast of 
Australia and in Morcton Bay. He hns 
also found it among the Polynesian Is- 
lands, and on two separate occasions off 
the Loyalty group, in nearly the same 
geographical position. 

Mabch 14. 

Denmark . — The Sound Dues treaty was 
this day signed at Copenhagen. Accord- 
ing to the terms of this document, the 
dues of all kinds to which vessels were 
subjected in passing the Sound and the 
Belts will be completely done away with 
from the 1st of April. Denmark also en- 
gages to suppress for certain kinds of mer- 
chandise, and to materially reduce for 
others, the does which she has hitherto 
received for transit on the canal of the 
Eyder, and on the routes which unite the 
Baltic to the North Sea. The maritime 
states on their part engage to pay Den- 
mark as compensation, in one or more in- 
stalments, an indemnity representing the 
average for five years of the revenue of 
the present Sound dues, capitalized at the 
rate of four per cent. England's share 
amounts to about a million and a half. 

Eye, Suffolk . — This neighbourhood a- 
bounds in remains of antiquity. There are 
few places in England more inviting to the 
archaeologist, ana none perhaps that woold 
better repay systematic research. In the last 
century a hoard of Roman gold coins, con- 
sisting of several hundred pieces, comprising 
the money of Valentinian, GratUn, Theo- 
dosius, Arc dins, and Honorius, was disco- 
vered ; and not many years since, a leaden 
box was found at Campsey-Ash, near Eva 
containing a great number of coins of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Most of these pieces 
appeared as if fresh from the die, and had 
apparently never been in circulation. At 
Eye have been discovered at intervals those 
black mortuary urns once supposed to be 
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Roman, but doubtless of a Teutonic people 
before their conversion to Christianity. 
Mr. Kemble, in a communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries, has shewn their 
identity with the urns found at Stade, on 
the Elbe, which greatly enhances the in- 
terest of these remains. Several of these 
urns are in the collection of the British 
Museum. Celts and ancient British coins 
have occasionally been turned up in this 
district, and within the last few days evi- 
dence of the Roman occupation of Eye 
has been brought to light. In the north- 
west comer of the fosse which surrounds 
the castle earthwork is a field called “ the 
Camp,” or “ Camping-field,” belonging to 
a Mr. Penning, a builder at Eye, who has 
caused excavations to be made, the result 
of which has been the discovery of the 
foundations of Roman buildings, supposed 
to be those of a villa of the once masters 
of this island. We trust to be able to 
give a further account of these researches. 

March 20. 

Goldex i Lane Schools .— Certain schools 
for tbe children of the poor have been 
erected in this low and wretched locality. 
The first beginnings were in a blacksmith’s 
shed ; there are now buildings which have 
cost £18,000, and which provide for 2,500 
children. From nine in the morning till 
ten at night there is a continual influx of 
scholars. The last-erected, and Ay far the 
hugest buildings, were this day formally 
opened by Prince Albert. The prince ar- 
rived about three o’clock, accompanied by 
the Prince of Wales. There were also 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Deans of St. Paul’s, 
Windsor, Salisbury, Earl Granville, and 
Lord Robert Grosvenor. The proceedings 
were opened with an address, read by the 
Reverend Mr. Rogers, on the part of the 
promoters of the schools, giving a history 
of their rise, progress, and usefulness. 
Prince Albert, in reply, pointed out that 
the progress of the schools afforded a fine 
illustration of the divine truth that a prin- 
ciple of good once shewn is not destined 
to lie dormant, but to develope itself in 
ever-increasing usefulness. Addressing Mr. 
Rogers, he said — 

“ The means you have adopted to effect 
your work of benevolence appear no less 
deserving of commendation than the object 
itself. You have not been content with 
the bare attempt to force, perhaps upon 
unwilling recipients, a boon the value of 
which might not be appreciated, but you 
have wisely nought to work upon the con- 
victions and natural feelings of the parents 
of the children you wished to benefit, by 
extending your assistance to those who, by 
a small contribution out of tfeeip hardly- 


won earnings, have proved that they are 
awake to a sense of the vast importance it 
is to their offspring that the means of being 
fitted to pass successfully through life, and, 
by honest industry, to better their worldly 
condition, should be brought within their 
reach. It is a source of b'gh personal gra- 
tification to me, that I have been enabled, 
by my presence here this diy, and by that 
of the Prince of Wales, to mark not only 
my own appreciation of your labours, but 
also the deep interest which the Queen 
takes in the well-being of tbe poorest of 
her subjects ; and that gratification will be 
greatly enhanced if by this public expres- 
sion of the sympathy of tbe Queen and of 
her family and government, this noble 
cause shall be still farther advanced. Most 
earnestly do I pray that the same success 
which has hitherto blessed your labours 
may continue to attend your future pro- 
gress, and that your example may stimu- 
late other localities to imitate your useful 
efforts.” 

This address was much applauded. The 
children sang a hymn ; the Bishop of Lon- 
don read prayers and pronounced a bless- 
ing ; and Prince Albert declared the 
schools open. On his departure the Prince 
and his son were tbe objects of an ovation 
from the myriads of children, clad and 
ragged, who swarmed outside the schools. 

March 21. 

Dissolution of Parliament . — The House 
of Lords met at two o’clock. The proro- 
gation took place by Royal Commission. 
The Royal Commissioners being the Lord 
Chancellor, Earl Granville, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, tbe Earl of Hurrowby, and 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

The Lord-Chancellor read her Majesty’s 
speech : — 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to 
inform yon that, in releasing you at this 
early period from your attendance in Par- 
liament, it is her Majesty’s intention im- 
mediately to dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment, in order to ascertain in the most 
constitutional manner the sense of her 
people upon the present state of public 
affairs. 

' “ Gentlemen of the House of Con^pons, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to 
thank you for tbe liberal provision which 
you have made for the exigencies of the 
public service during the period that will 
elapse before the new Parliament, which 
her Majesty will direct immediately to be 
called, shall have been able to give its de- 
liberate attention to these matters. 
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M My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We are commanded by her Majesty to 
express the satisfaction which she feels at 
your having been able during the present 
session materially to reduce the burthens 
Of her people. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to assure 
you that it is her fervent piayer that the 
several constituencies of the United King- 
dom, upon whom will devolve the exercise 
of those high functions which, by the Con- 
stitution, belong to them, may be guided 
by an All- Wise Providence to the selection 
of representatives whose wisdom and pa- 
triotism may aid her Majesty in her con- 
stant endeavours to maintain the honour 
and dignity of her Crown, and to promote 
the welfare and happiness of her people/* 

Parliament was then declared to be pro- 
rogued to Thursday the 30th of April 
next ; and their lordships separated. 

By the Queen. — A Proclamation, 
For dissolving the present Parliament, and 
Declaring the Calling of another. 

Victoria R. — Whereas, We have 
thought fit, by and with the advice of 
Our Privy Council, to dissolve this pre- 
sent Parliament, which was this day pro- 
rogued, and stands prorogued to Thursday, 
the Thirtieth day of April next. We do 
for that end publish this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, and do hereby dissolve the said 
Parliament accordingly; and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgesses, and the Commis- 
sioners for shires and burghs, of the House 
of Commons, are discharged from their 
meeting and attendance to the said Thurs- 
day, 30th day of April next : and We being 
desirous and resolved, as soon as may be, 
to meet Our people, and to have their 
advice in Parliament, do hereby make 
known to all Our loving subjects Our 
Royal will and pleasure to call a new Par- 
liament; and do hereby fturther declare 
that, with the advice of Our Privy Coun- 
cil, We have given order that our Chan- 
cellor of that part of Our United Kingdom 
called Great Britain, and Our Chancellor 
of Ireland, do, respectively, upon notice 
thereof, forthwith issue out writs in due 
form, and according to law, for calling a 
new Parliament : and We do hereby also 
by this Our Royal Proclamation under 
Our Great Seal of Our United Kingdom, 
require writs forthwith to bo issued ac- 
cordingly by Our said Chancellors respec- 
tively, for causing the Lords Spiritual aud 
Temporal and Commons, who are to serve 
in the said Parliament, to be duly returned 
to, and give their attendance in. Our said 
Parliament ; which writs are to be return- 
able on Thursday, the 30th day of April 


next. Given at Our Court at Buckingham 
Palace th?s twenty-first d«y of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty -seven, and in the 
twentieth year of Our reign. 

God save the Queen. 

The Knightsbridgc Church Case . — 
Weeterion v. Liddell . — The judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on the appeals of Liddell v. Wes- 
terton and Liddell e. Beal from the Court 
of Arches, was this day delivered. — Pre- 
sent : the Lord Chancellor, Lord Wens- 
leydale, Chancellor of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, Sir John Patteson, Sir W. H. Maule. 
Privy councillors summoned by command 
of her Majesty, — Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London. — The judg- 
ment stat d that their lordships, a ter the 
most anxious consideration, have come to 
the conclusion that crosses, as distin- 
guished from crucifixes, have been in use, 
as ornaments of churches, from the earli- 
est periods of Christianity; that when 
used as mere emblems of the Christian 
faith, and not as objects of superstitious 
reverence, they may still lawfully be 
erected in architectural decorations of 
churches; that the wooden cross erected 
on the chancel-screen of St. Barnabas is to 
be considered as a mere architectural or- 
nament ; and that as to this article, they 
must advise her Majesty to reverse the 
judgment complained of. Another ques- 
tion is, whether the stone structure of 
St. Barnabas is a communion-table within 
the meaning of the canons and the rubric ; 
and their lordships are clearly of opinion 
that it is not. With respect to the wooden 
cross attached to the communion-table at 
St. Paul’s, their lordships have already de- 
clared their opinion that the communion- 
table iutended by the canon, was a table 
in the ordinary sense of the word, flat and 
moveable, capable of being covered with a 
cloth, at which, or around which, the com- 
municants might be placed in order to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper; and the 
question is, whether the existence of a 
cross attached to the table is consistent 
either with the spirit or with the letter of 
those regulations. Their lordships are 
clearly of opinion that it is not ; and they' 
must recommend that upon this point also 
the decree complained of should be af- 
firmed. As to the credence-tables, their 
lordships advise a reversal of the sentence 
complained of. Next, as to the embroi- 
dered cloths, it is said that the canon 
orders a covering of silk, or of some other 
proper material, but that it does not men- 
tion, and therefore, by implication, ex- 
cludes, more than one covering. Their 
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lordships are unable to adopt this con- 
struction. An order that a table shall 
always be covered wi(h a cloth surely 
does not imply that it shall always be 
covered with the same cloth, or with a 
doth of the same colour or texture. The 
object of this canon seems to be to secure 
a cloth of a sufficiently handsome descrip- 
tion, not to guard against too much splen- 
dour. In practice, as was justly observed 
at the bar, black cloths are in many 
churches used during Lent, and on the 
death of the Sovereign, and some other 
occasions, and there seems nothing objec- 
tionable in the practice. Whither the 
doths so used are suitable or not is a 
matter to be left to the discretion of the 
ordinary. In this case their lordships do 
not see any sufficient reason for inter- 
ference, and they must therefore advise 
the reversal of the sentence as to the 
doths used for the covering of the Lord’s 
table during the time of divine service, 
both with respect to St. Paul and to St. 
Barnabas. The last question is, with re- 
spect to the embroidered linen and lace 
used on the communion table at the time 
of the ministration of the Holy Commu- 
nion. The rubric and the canon pre- 
scribed the use of a fair white linen cloth, 
and both the learned judges in the court 
below havu been of opinion that embroidery 
and lace are not consistent with the mean- 
ing of that expression, having regard to 
the nature of the table upon which the 
doth is to be nsed. Although their lord- 
ships are not disposed in any case to re- 
strict within narrower limits than the law 
has imposed, the discretion which, within 
those limits, justly allowed to oongegra- 
tions by the rules both of the ecclesiastical 
and comm* n law courts, the directions of 
the rubric must be complied with ; and 
upon the whole their lordships do not dis- 
sent from the construction of the rubric 
adopted by the present decree upon this 
point ; and they must therefore advise her 
Mqjesty to affirm it. As the judgments in 
these cases have been materially altered, 
and such alterations ought to have been 
made at the hearing in the Arches Court, 
00 much of the sentence of that court on 
each case as awards costs against the ap- 
pellants must of course be reversed ; and 
in those proceedings, as well as in the 
present appeals, each party must bear h s 
own costs. 

Dover Cootie, — Those persons who re- 
gard with veneration the interesting re- 
mains of antiquity in this town and its 
neighbourhood — are in a state of disquiet, 
in consequence of a report which has 
reached them, that Government has given 
orders for the immediate demolition of the 
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remains of the ancient church within the 
castle, on the site of which it is proposed 
to build a chapel for the use of the gar- 
rison. We understand that the Society 
of Antiquaries have addressed a letter to 
Lord Panmure on this subject. The re- 
mains are not only venerable for their an- 
tiquity, but offer some remarkable peculi- 
arities interesting t> the architect. While 
this is threatened in one part of England, 
the work of “restoration” — an evil still 
more to be dreaded by the lover of an- 
cient art— menaces the church of Battle- 
field in a distant county. It is recorded 
that this church was built by Henry IV. 
in gratitude for his success at the battle of 
Shrewsbury ; it therefore affords the date — 
an interesting example of the architecture 
of that period. The nave is now roofless 
and in ruins. The chancel was some time 
in the last century fitted up for divine ser- 
vice, but of course in the bad taste of the 
period A scheme is on foot for the re- 
storation of the ruined nave and tower of 
this church. This is to be effected by 
means of a subscription. A sum of nearly 
700/. has already been contributed for this 
object, which, if carried out in the spirit 
which has been manifested in many parts 
of England, will be the means of destroy- 
ing archaeological and architectural data 
of the greatest possible value. A circular 
has appeared within the last tew days 
containing a list of the subscribers, and 
soliciting further donations. In common 
with all lovers of antiquity, we trust the 
projected repairs will be limited to the 
preservation of this interesting church ; 
that what is characteristic of its style and 
age will be religiously preserved; and 
that neither the present age nor posterity 
will be insulted with new creations calcu- 
lated to mislead the architectural student 
and disgust the autiquury by its obvious 
falsity. 

Disfiguring the Statue of Queen Anne 
at St. Paul's . — In consequence of some 
mischievous persons having wantonly de- 
faced the statue of Queen Anne in the 
western area of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
dean closed the gates through which per- 
sons have for some time past been per- 
mitted to pass to and from the north and 
south sides of the cathedral yard. It seems 
the statue has been very much injured; 
the right arm is completely knocked off, 
and other portions of the figure much 
defaced 

Discovery of Bronte Axes and Urn . — 
The “ Banffshire Journal” describes a dis- 
covery of ancient relics dug up at Col- 
leonard. The jar is an ancient British 
urn, a true representative of the primitive 
handiwork of our forefathers, made solely 
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by the band of the workman at a time 
when the potter’s wheel, though known 
to the ancient Egyptians, had not ex- 
tended to this remote, and then barbarous, 
part of the earth. The urn has round the 
neck that peculiar herring-bone ornament 
common on urns of the British period. No 
cinerary remains were found in the urn ; 
but its contents were still more curious 
than the jar itself. There were found in 
it, closely packed together, no fewer than 
seven axe -blades in bronze. The axe- 
blades have been presented to the Earl of 
Seafield, who intends to place two in the 
Banff museum. 

Mabch S8. 

Shinning Cats Alive. — JBoto Street . — 
Mary Beckett, a repulsive-looking female, 
who refused to state where she lived, was 
charged with committing the following 
dreadful outrage : — Stedman, 158 F, state d 
that between five and six that morning, 
while he was on duty, a man named Payne 
came to him, in Drury-lane, and pointing 
out a woman who was walking up the 
street, said he had seen her throw some- 
thing into the cellar of a cooper, in Not- 
tingham -court, Long-acre. The officer 
followed her, and, on coming up with the 
prisoner, exclaimed, “ Holloa, what have 
you been doing this morning ?” She said, 
“ Me, sir, nothing.” He replied, “ That 
won’t do for me ; you have got some blood 
ou your apron.” She said, “ Yes, my nose 
has been bleeding; it ain’t cat’s blood, 
at all events.” Witness left her in charge 
of another officer, and went to the house 
indicated by Payne, and found the bodies 
of two cats, deprived of their skins, the 
flesh smoking and quiveriug. He added 
that lately he had frequently found the 
bodies of cats in various corners of his 
beat in Drury-lane, and on one occasion 
he found nine in a heap. Upon searching 
the prisoner at the station, he found two 
knives, very sharp and bloody, with the 
felt of cats on them. — Mr. Henry : What 
is the reason these people skin the cats 
while they are alive? — Witness: It in- 
creases the value of the skins. Those 
taken from live cats are worth 8s., while 
those from dead cats are only worth as 
many pence. — The prisoner said she found 
the cats dead, and skinned them.— Mr. 
Henry : Manifestly that is untrue from 
the state in which the bodies were when 
found. This is a most disgusting case, 
and I regret I am only able to give you 
three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour. 

Witchcraft in the Nineteenth Century . — 
Rugeley — rendered famous by Palmer’s 
crimes — has been a scene of great excite- 
ment for several days past, reminding one 


of the time wh~n the inquests on Palmer’s 
victims were being held, in consequence of 
a solemn investigation before a large bench 
of magistrates into the circumstances of a 
case of alleged witchcraft. The reader, on 
becoming acquainted with the facts of the 
case, will almost fancy that he is reading 
a history of doings in the dark ages, and 
not of proceedings which have of a truth 
taken place in this day of boasted light 
and knowledge. The history of the case 
is briefly this : — A young and apparently 
respectable farmer, named Thomas Charles- 
worth, resides on a small farm of his own 
at Bromley Hurst, near Rugeley. Some 
sixteen months back he married a young 
woman in his own station of life, but the 
marriage displeased his widowed mother, 
who had been livirg with him, and she 
left, cautioning him, however, before her 
departure, not to attempt to make cheese, 
as it would be sure to tumble to pieces. 
Heedless of the widow’s caution, cheese- 
making was prosecuted, but with little or 
no success, the milk refusing to turn, or, 
if a cheese perchance were made, it was 
certain to fall to pieces. The farmer and 
his wife were ill, and the dairymaid also 
was unwell, without any ostensible cause. 
The farmer coupled these things with his 
mother’s prediction, and came to the con- 
clusion that he was “bewitched.” Be- 
moaning bis condition t j a neighbour, Sam- 
mons, a toll-gate keeper, and who at times 
worked on the form, Sammons recom- 
mended him to go to a wise man, James 
Tunnidiff, also living in the neighbourhood, 
who “could do anything.” The former 
and his wife immediately set off to Tunni- 
cliff’s house, and fortunately for them, as 
he said, found him at home. The cause of 
their journey told, Tunnidiff proffered his 
services to relieve them of the dire cala- 
mity under which they were suffering, and 
next morning he made his appearance on 
the farm. Without seeing the cows he pro- 
nounced them bewitched, and the cheese- 
kettle he declared to have fallen under the 
same curse. He could remove the enchant- 
ment, but money would be necessary, and 
forthwith the simple former paid hum 6s. 
for himsdf, and 6s. each for some horses, 
6s. for the cheese-kettle, and 8s. 6d. each 
for the cows, in all amounting to about £7, 
for removing Hie spell. Things, however, 
did not mend at the form; on the con- 
trary, the wife was occasionally seised with 
sickness, the husband suffered from unac- 
countable aches and pains, especially after 
Tunnidiff had been on the farm, and at 
night there were mysterious noises, ac- 
companied by the shaking of the house, bel- 
lowing of the cattle, howling of dogs, Ac. 
Application was again made to Tunukliff, 
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who represented the state of the farmer 
and his wife, and the extraordinary noises, 
to have arisen from the “ widow's curse," 
and the enchantment pot upon them, 
through her instrumentality. By wizards 
living at Longton, Burt m-on-Trent, and 
Derby. More money was required to re- 
move the enoliantment and to pay the 
expense of the journeying* to the wizards. 
Chari e* worth freely parted with his money 
to the amount of £30, but the farmer and 
his wifb derived no benefit from the ex- 
penditure. Tunnidiff at length went to 
five on the farm, and resided with the 
fhrmer and his wife several months, during 
which period he was engaged at intervals 
in making crosses on all the doors with 


witch-hazel, and in burning blue and other 
lights to overcome the power of those who 
had bewitched the farmer and his wife. 
Things went on in this way from April, 
last year, unt'l February last, when at 
length the suspirion arose that Tunnidiff 
was contributing to their illness by drug- 
ging then, and that the extraordinary 
noises about the premises were occasioned 
by him. Ultimately Tunnidiff was sent 
about his business, and in the end brought 
before the magistrates on the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences; 
and on being tried at the Lent Assizes at 
Stafford, was found guilty, and this day 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gaxxttx PaammsTs, Ac. 

0e*. SI. Georse Jackson Eldrldge, esq., to bs 
Oonsul at Kertch. 

Feb. 18. Wm. Robert Ward, esq., to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at the Hague. 

Augustus Paget, esq., to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Lisbon. 

Feb. 30. Charles Alison, esq., to be Secretary 
of Embassy at Constantinople. 

Feb. 33. Lord Cremornc to bs one of tbs 
Lords-in-waiting. 

Feb. 33. Charles John Bayley, esq., to bs 
Governor of the Bahamas. 

Humphrey Sand with, esq., C.B., to be Colonia 
Secretary, Mauri ins. 

Feb. 37. Re*-. Thos. Wetherherd Sharpe, M.A., 
to be Assistant-Inspector of Schools. 

Feb. 38. Thos. Carlyle, esq., to be one of the 
Trustees for the formation of the Gallery of His- 
toric Portraits. 

March 3. Sir John Fiennes Crompton, K.C.B., 
to be Envoy Ext. and Min. Plenip. to the King 
of Hanover. 

March 6. Lieut -Col. John Henry Lefroy to 
be Inspector-General of Army Schools, via Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 

March 7. Richard Tattinson, esq., to be Lieut- 
Oovernor of Heligoland. 

Frederick Alexander Forth to be Treasurer of 
Hong-Kong. 

March 14. Dr. Robert Ferguson to be Physlsian 
Extraordinary to her Majesty. 

March 18. Tba Rev. Henry Alford, BJD., to 
bs Dean of Canterbury. 


March 20. Lord Milton to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Earl of Burlington to be Lord-Lisutsnant 
of Lancashire. 

The Earl of Elgin to be Plenipotentiary to tbs 
Court of Pekin. 

The Duke of Rutland to be Lord-lieutenant of 
Leicester. 

Charles Henry Alderson, eeq , M.A., and J. R. 
MoreD, eeq., to be Inspectors of Schools, and the 
Rev. B. J. Blnns to be Assistant-Inspector. 

Robert Thorley King, esq., to be Consul at 
Moscow. 

March 38. The Queen has been pleased to di- 
rect letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting the dignity of a Viscount of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britsin and Ireland 
unto the Right H m. Charles Shaw Lefevre, Lte 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotton, by the name, 
style, and title of Viscount Everaley, of Heck* 
field, in the county of Southampton. 


Members returned to serve m Parliament 

Colchester , John Gordon Rebow, eeq. 

Glasgow, Walter Buchanan, esq. 

Kent, Western Division, Charles Wykeham 
Martin, esq 

Leicester , North, Lord John Manners. 
Londonderry , James Johnstone Clarke, eeq. 
Suites, Bait, Viscount Pevensa y. 

Tipperary, Th. O’Donoghoe. 
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Earl Amherst. 

March 13. At Knowie-house, near Seven- 
oaks, the Rt. Hon. Earl Amherst, aged 83. 

William Pitt Amherst, Earl Amherst of 
Aracan,inthe East Indies, Viscount Holmes- 
dale, county of Kent, Baron Amherst of 
Montreal, county of K*nt, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, was eldest son of Lieu- 
tenant-General William Amherst, brother of 
Jeffrey, first Lord Amherst, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Patterson. He was 
bora on the 14th of January, 1778, and 
succeeded to the barony on the death of 
his uncle Jeffrey before named, in August* 
1797. The late earl was twice married : first, 
in 1809, to Sarah, daughter and oo-heir of 
Andrew, se ond and last Lord Archer, and 
widow of the fifth Earl of Plymouth, who 
died in May, 1838, by whom his lordship 
had surviving issue Lady S irab, married to 
Sir John Hay Williams, Bart., and Vis- 
count Holmesdale (now Earl Amherst) * and 
secondly, on the 25th of June, 1839, Lady 
Mary Sackville, eldest daughter and co-heir 
of John Frederick, second Duke of Dorset, 
widow of Other Archer, sixth Earl of Ply- 
mouth, by which lady, who survives him, he 
leaves no issue. 

His lordship had been a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber to Kings George III. and IV. and 
William IV. He was one of the Canada 
Commissioners, and early in 1816 was ap- 

E Din ted Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
mperor of China. He left Kngland in the 
•* Alceste” in February of that year on his 
mission. On reaching the precincts of the 
imperial palace at Pekin, and refusing to 
submit to the humiliating ceremonies of the 
„ Emperor’s court, he was refused admission 
to the presence of tho Emperor, and his 
mission was thus rendered useless. On his 
return in tho '‘Alceste,” Captain Murray 
Maxwell, be was wrecked off the island Pulo 
Leat, from which he proceeded, accompanied 
by tde late Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, in 
the boats of the wrecked ship, to Batavia, 
then reoently conquered by the British under 
Lord Minto. He and his shipwrecked com- 
panions there met with a safe asylum, and 
the remainder of the crew were rescued from 
the island on which the ship had been lost. 
In 1817, on his return to England, ho visited 
the Emperor Napoleon at the island of St. 
Helena, and was honoured with several in- 
terviews by that illustrious captive. He sub- 
sequently was appointed Governor-General 
of India, and for his sendees there was, in 
1826, created Karl Amherst and Viscount 
Holmesdale. The deceased peer was after- 
wards selected as Governor-General of Ca- 
nada, but never proceeded on his mission. 
Since his second marriage, in 1839, his lord- 
ship has led a retired life, rarely interfering 
in politics, chiefly directing his attention to 
the welfare of the poor on his estates in 
Kent. 

The late earl was made a Privy Councillor 
in 1815, and in 1834 nominated a Grand 


Cross ofthe Order of the Guelphs of Hanover. 
By his death a pension of 3,000/. a-year, which 
he enjoyed for ms public services, ceases. 

The late peer is succeeded in the fhmily 
honours and estates by his only son, William 
Pitt, Viscount Holmesdale, born 3rd of SepL, 
1805, and married in J uly, 1834, to Gertrude, 
sixth daughter of the late Bishop (Percy) of 
Carlisle, by whom he has a family; his efaest 
son, William Archer (now Visoouut Holmes- 
dale), a Captain in the Guards, having served 
at the battle of the Alma, where he was dan- 
gerously wounded. 


The Earl op Harewood. 

Feb. 22. At Harewood- house, near Leeds, 
aged 59. the Rt. Hon. Henry Lasoelles, third 
Earl of Harewood. 

The deceased was born on the 11th of 
June, 1797. He married in July, 1823, Lady 
Louisa Thynne, second daughter of the 
second Marquis of Bath. Her ladyship and 
a large family of sons and daughters survive 
him. The noble earl was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He entered the army be- 
fore he was 18 years of age, having obtained 
an ensigney in the Grenadier Guards in 
April, 1814. He was at the battle of Water- 
loo, and was slightly wounded there. He 
retired on half-pay in 1820, and from tho 
standing army in 1831 ; but while he was on 
half- pay, and for several years afterwards, 
he held a commission in the Yeomanry 
Cavalry Corps, called the Yorkshire Hussars, 
from 1826 to 1831. As the Hon. Mr. Las- 
cellos, he represented the borough of North- 
allerton for some years in Parliament. 
He was a Conservative in politics. His 
lordship succeeded to the eandom on the 
death of his fathor, the second Earl of Hare- 
wood, at the close of 1841, and was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of the West Riding? 
on the death of Lord Wharncliffe, in 1846. 
His lordship died 28 days and a half after 
suffering a fracture of the skull and other 
injuries from his horse falling while fol.ow- 
ing the Bra mb am -moor foxhounds. For 
many years he had been noted as a careful 
rider, and at the time of the accident was 
pas nng through an opening in a hedge 
which separated two fields, but not observ- 
ing a sheep-net that was affixed to the 
bottom of the opening, the hind feet And 
legs of the horse became entangled in the 
net, the animal was thrown down, and in its 
struggles to get free it kicked or struck him 
on the head, inflicting a compound fracture 
of the skull. Immediately after the acci- 
dent, medical and surgical assistance was 
procured; and although the worst results 
were apprehended from the first, his lord- 
ship progressed favourably for three weeks. 
The Countess of Harewood, the sous and 
daughters of the noble earl, and other near 
kindred of his lordship, wore present when 
his lordship expired. 

The late earl was an exoeUent landlord. 
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and did much to promote the moral,, social, 
intellectual, and religious interests of h» 
humbler fellow-beings by encouraging and 
supporting schools,. mechanics’ institutes, 
and churches. 

It is somewhat singular that the deaths of 
the last two Earls of Hu re wood were both 
oonnected with following foxhounds: the 
one died at the age of 73 years, from natural 
causes, — he was returning to Harewood- 
house after hunting ; and the death of the 
other was caused under the circumstanoee 
mentioned above. 

The latter earl had twioe previously nar- 
rowly escaped serious injury or death. In 
the battle of Waterloo he was carried off his 
legs by the bursting of a shell, but suffered 
no permanent injury ; and about six years 
after that he was shooting sea-fowl off Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, when a gun burst in his bauds, 
and did serious injury to three other persons, 
but little or none to Ids lordship. The noble 
earl is succeeded by his eldest son, Henry 
Thynpe, Viscount Lascelles, who was born in 
1824, and married, in 184o, I ady Elizabeth 
Joanne, eldest daughter of the present Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde. Her ladyship died in 
1854, leaving several children. The present 
e rl is now a widower. Of the other cnildren 
of the deceased earl, the UomGeoige Ed- 
ward Lascelles is married to the daughter of 
the Earl of Mansfield ; the Hon. and Rev. 
James Walter Lascelles is married to the 
daughter of Mr. W. Miles, M.P . ; the Hon. 
Egremont William is married to the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Neill Maleolm ; Lady Susan Char- 
lotte Lascelles is married to Lord Wharn- 
clitfe ; and Lady Louisa Isabella Lascelles is 
married to Mr. Henry Mills. 

The Vert Rjey. William Rowe Lyall, 
DJ)., Dear of Canterbury. 

Feb. 17. Aged 69, the Very Rev. William 
Rowe Lyall, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

He was the son of John Lyall, Esq., of 
Findon, oo. Sussex, and a younger brother 
of the late George Lyall, Esq., for many 
years one of the representatives in Parlia- 
ment of the city of Ixrndon, and for some 
time Chairman ot the East India Company. 
He was born in London on the 11th of 
February, 1788. At the age of seventeen he 
entered l'rinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a Scholarship ; and he gradu- 
ated as B.A. in 1810, (the year in which his 
friend and brother in-law, Mr. T. S. lirand- 
reth, attained the rare and almost unpre- 
cedented distinction of being First Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist and Second Wrangler). 
He was ordained in 1812 to the curacy of 
Fawley, in Hampshire, under the late Lord 
Wokingham, then Archdeacon of Surrey, 
and was admitted tq priest’s orders in 1814. 

During his residence at Fawlevhe became 
a contributor to the 44 Quarterly Review,” 
and was the author of two articles on the 
Philosophy of Dugald Stewart, which ob- 
tained unusual attention, from the ability 
and learning which they evinced. Two or 
three years subsequently he removed to 
London, and soon after succeeded Mr. Ren- 


sell in the conduct of the 44 British Critic. ” 
In 1817 he was appointed Chaplain to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and not long after was 
nominated Assistant Preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In the same year he married Catha- 
rine, voungest daughter of the late Joseph 
Brandreth, Esq., M.D, of Liverpool, who 
survives him, and by whom he has left no 
issue. 

In 1820 Mr. Lyall was applied to by the 
late Archbishop Howley, then Bishop of 
London, and oy Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Blonifield, to undertake the management of 
the 44 Encyclopedia Metropolitans,” a lite- 
rary work of no inconsiderable interest, 
which, from various causes, bad fallen into 
complete abeyance. He performed this 
task with great ability and with character- 
istic zoal, and having laid the foundations 
of its success on a solid basis, he transferred 
the management of the undei taking to Mr. 
Smedley. In 1822 he wns appointed Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Ixmdon, 
anti in the following year was inducted to 
the small living of Weeley, in Essex. 

On his appointment to the archdeaconry 
of Colchester, in lfe24, Mr. Lyall emitted 
London, and only returned to it for the de- 
livery of his Warburtonian Lectures on the 
Piophetical Evidences of Christianity. He 
resided at Bj ad field, in Essex, till 1 827, when 
he removed to Fairs ted, in the same county. 
The changes which he delivered to the clergy 
of Ess x at this period were not only signal 
for their ability, but remarkable for the tone 
of wisdom and conciliation which pervaded 
them. 

Jn 1833, in consequence of the ill-health 
of his friend Mr. Hugh J. Rose, he ex- 
changed the firings of Weeley and Fairsted 
for the cure of Hadleigh, on the borders of 
Suffolk ; and in that disorganised and neg- 
lected district he largely contributed, by his 
advice, assistance, and example, to allay 
animosities, to heal dissension, and to pro- 
mote the moral and material welfare of all 
within his reach. In 1840, the last year of 
his residence at Hadleigh, he published the 
first edition of his 44 Propwdia Prophetica,” 
an admirable work, which elicited from Arch- 
bishop Howley, and from many other com- 
petent judges of its merit, the strongest and 
warmest testimonies of admiration and ap- 
proval. 

In 1841, at tho earnest solicitation of the 
Archbishop, by whom he was regarded from 
the period of their first connection with en 
tire and unvarying confidence, and with an 
affection that was almost parental, he ac- 
cepted the archdeaconry of Maidstone, 
which had then just been constituted. He 
did so without the least hesitation, but with 
great reluctance, from his natural unwilling- 
ness to relinquish the archdeaconry of Col- 
chester, and resign the pastoral superintend- 
ence of a district where his usefulness, bis 
influence, and his popularity were all un- 
bounded. 

In 1842 he was instituted to the rectory 
of Great Chart, near Ashford, which he held 
for a period of ten years. In 184& on the 
translation of Dean Begot to the bishopric of 
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Bath and Wells, he was appointed to the 
deanery of Canterbury, upon the recom- 
mendation of Sir Kobert Pool. The offer of 
this preferment was conveyed to him in 
a letter which did equal honour to the 
motives and to the discrimination of that 
great statesman 

The death of Dean Lyall resulted from a 
paralytio seizure in 1862 ; and he had borne 
the (no! sand privations consequent upon that 
attack with toe most touching fortitude and 
resignation. For the last few months of his 
life be had lost the power of speech, and had 
sunk into a state of complete physical de- 
bility ; but bis final summons aid not corns 
till the 17th of February, a few days after 
he had entered upon his 70th year. 

The fuueral took place on the 26th, and 
the oe emony was a most solemn and most 
impressive one. The beautiful cathedral, 
which he had loved so well, and in which he 
had ministered so often, was crowded to 
overflowing ; the vast majority of those as- 
sembled were attired in mourning, the sor- 
row was universal, and the stillness was 
al nos*, oppressive, exoept when broken by 
the faltering voice of the Vice- Dean (Arch- 
deacon Harrison), or by the deep, thrilling 
tones of the organ. A part only of the ser- 
vice was performed in the cathedral, owing 
to the recent order in council, which has 
prohibited intramural burial; when that 
portion of it was over, the procession moved 
from the middle of the cave to the great 
western entrance, and from thence to the 
village churchyard of Ilarbledown, of which 
bis brother, who was chief mourner, is the 
Rector. It was followed by a great oon- 
oourta of people, and there all that was 
mortal of Dean Lyall was consigned to its 
final resting-place, amidst touching mani- 
festations of respect and sympathy. His 
life had been spent in the constant and ener- 
getic discharge of every known duty, and 
“ his works have followed him.” 

“ The religious actions of the Just 

Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust" 

The reverenoe and affection in which he 
was held at Canterbury, the grief that per- 
vaded all classes at the period of his first 
prostration, and the more recent sorrow 
that prevailed at the period of his death, are 
thmga too well known to make it neoeseary 
to recall them here ; while the purity of his 
life, the wisdom of bis counsel, the gene- 
rosity ef life nature, the simplicity of his 
tastes, the warmth of his hospitality, the 
heartiness of his welcome, the genial cour- 
tesy of his manner, and his utter forgetful- 
ness of self; whether in small tilings or great, 
are i n pressed upon the memorise and graven 
upon tne hearts of all who knew him. 

It was the happiness and privilege of the 
writer of this notioe to live for many yean 
on terms of affectionate and familiar inter- 
course wi'ii this most excellent and able 
man, and it is a mournful satisfaction to him 
now to pay this tribute to the memory of 
one so lamented and so beloved. 

The intellectual qualities of Dean Lyall 
ward of a very high order, combining great 


dialectical skill with great acuteness, great 
quickness of apprehension with great powers 
of anaysis, great justness of observation 
with great aocuracy of thought ; so that he 
was enabled to bring to the discussion of 
controversial questions a mind admirably 
qualified to sift and to weigh the value of 
opposite arguments and conflicting evidence. 
His scholarship was sound and classical, his 
acquaintance with ancient and modern liter- 
ature wsa intimate and extensive, and his 
knowledge of divinity was remarkable both 
for depth and accuracy. 

His manner in the reading-desk was most 
devotional ; in the pulpit it was peculiarly 
impressive. His sermons were for the meet 
part eminently practical, and very many of 
them were addressed to country congrega- 
tions. They were composed in terse and 
manly English, and were replete with wisdom 
and good sense. 

In the humble, trusting, fervent piety of 
Dean Lyall, there was no tinge of har-hness, 
no taint of asceticism or pride ; but, while it 
was never paraded for a moment in public 
view, its spirit was impressed upon every 
thought, and word, and action of his daily 
life. 

He bad one of the rarest of all gifts in an 
unsurpassed degree — never rebuking without 
tenderness, ana seldom without effect ; so 
giving counsel as to impose a sense of obliga- 
tion, and 90 appealing to the understanding 
as to touch the heart. 

Amiable, attractive, and engaging In pri- 
vata life, he exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence even npou those with whom be was 
casually brought in contact, while all who 
had the privilege of his familiar acquaintance 
were strongly and affoc.ionately attached to 
him. His temper was cheerful and buoyant, 
while at the same time it was mild and 
equable. He had a keen sense of the ridi- 
culous, and a large share of humour, but this 
last was so invariably tempered with kindli- 
ness and good-breeding, that no word of 
discourtesy ever passed his lips. 

Such is a fe ble outline of some among 
the virtues and the graoos which adorned his 
character, an imperfec t but a faithful tribute 
to the moral, the intellectual, and the social 
qualities he possessed — qualities of which it 
may be said with truth, that "they were 
rare in their separate excellence, and won- 
derful iu their combination.” 


The Rev. Johy Colli* soe, MJL 
Frb 17. At Boldon, aged 76, the Rev. John 
ColHnson, Rector of boldon, and Hou. 
of Dsrliam. 

Mr. Collinson was educated at Winchester; 
where he highly distinguished himself as s 
ch^sical scholar, and obtained ibe gold medal 
for composition. He was then entere.1 at 
Queen's College, Oxford, of which society his 
nude, Dr. Septimus Collinson, the Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, was at that 
time Provost He took the degree of b.A. 
in 1808, and MJL in 1806, and was afterwards 
chosen one of the Select Preachers, and ap» 
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pointed to preach the Bampton Lectures in 
1813wwhioh he published under the title of 
“A Key to the Writings of the principal Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church who flourished 
in the first three Centuries.” He had already 
become known as an author by the publica- 
tion, in 1807, of the M Life of Thuanus and 
his “Analysis of Hooker,” prepared with 
great industry and judgment, was recom- 
mended to the clergy in the Visitation 
Charge of Huntingford, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Through the interest of his unde, who waa a 
member of the capitular body, he was early 
In life presented by the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester to the living of Mortlake, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, near London ; and 
by his marriage with Emily, daughter of the 
Rev. Richard King, M.A., Rector of Wor- 
then, in Sulop, and niece of Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, Bart, ne became connected with the 
family of Bishop Barrington, who collated 
him, in 1810, to the Rectory of Gateshead, 
where his immediate predecessor was Dr. 
Phillpotta, the venerable Bishop of Exeter. 
Mr. Collinson remained at Gateshead for the 
long space of thirty years, discharging the 
functions of the pastoral office and perform- 
ing the duties of a magistrate to the complete 
satisfaction of the inhabitants of that popu- 
lous parish, who, on two several occasions, 
viz. April 14, 1831, and December 80, 1839, 
presented him with valuable testimonials of 
their sincere esteem and affectionate regard. 
Few clergymen, perhaps, have been equally 
successful in conciliating the good-will and 
attachment of successive generations, who 
learned io admire and appreciate the many 
excellent qualities tliat adorned his character, 
the high moral worth and great kindliness of 
his disposition, his unostentatious charity 
and unwearying attention to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the flock committed 
to his charge. The period of his incumbency 
was marked by several occurrences of local 
interest and importance. We may mention 
particularly the erection and consecration 
(Aug. 80, 1826,) of St John’s Church, on 
Gateshead Fell, which had been inclosed by 
act of parliament, and constituted a distinct 
rectory and parish ; and the restoration of 
the ancient chapel of the Holy Trinity, which, 
after having been disused for religious pur- 
poses since the reign of Henry Vlll., was 
opened for divine service, and set apsrt as a 
chapel of ease to the parish church of St Mary, 
Oct 16, 1887, Bishop Maltby preaching upon 
the occasion. Nor should we omit to notice 
here also the institution of the Gateshead Dis- 


pensary, in whivh, as in all other undertak- 
ings designed to promote the public good, the 
Rector took a prominent part This excellent 
charity was suggested by the first outbreak 
of cholera, in the winter of 1881-2, when so 
many of the poorer inhabitants * ere suddenly 
cat off by the awful scourge. To the memory 
of the victims, Mr. Collinson erected an obe- 
lisk in St Edmond’s burial-ground, on the 
pedestal of which is inscribed the impressive 
warning, — ‘ In the midst of life we are in 
death; watch, therefore, for ye know not 
what hour yotur Lord doth come.** In 1840 


Bishop Maltby, considering that the long and 
useful services of Mr. Collinson in so laborious 
a cure justly entitled him to a position iu the 
Church where the responsibility would weigh 
less heavily upon him, and the duties would 
be less onerous, collated him to the rectory 
of Boldon, then rendered vacant by the de- 
cease of his friend and neighbour, the Rev. 
Nath. J. Hollingsworth, M.A. ; and, that he 
might further realize the otium cum du/nitate, 
the same prelate shortly afterwards nominated 
him one of the Honorary Canons of Durham 
Cathedral. At Boldon he continued through 
the remainder of his life, peaceably employed 
in the duties of his professi n, and enjoying 
the confidence and esteem of bis new parish- 
ioners. To the great regret of all who knew 
him, he was, in the course of last year, inca- 
pacitated for the active duties of the ministry 
by an attack of paralysis, and, alter an illness 
of some months’ duration, expired on the 
17th instant, in the 76th year of his age. 
Long will the memory of this worthy man 
be revered by those who enjoyed the privilege 
of his friendship, and the benefit of his ju- 
dicious counsel. He was a Churchman of 
the old school, moderate in his opinions, 
and free from all party extremes; a faith- 
ful and true pastor, most attentive to the 
duties of his sacred calling ; an accomplished 
scholar, sensible and well-informed; exem- 
plary in all the relations of life, simple in his 
manners, courteous in his demeanour, ex- 
tremely kind-hearted, and ever ready to be 
of use to all who applied to him for advice 
and assistance. He has left a widow, and a 
large family of children and grandchildren, 
to deplore their los?. Of his sons, the eldest is 
the Rev. Henry King Collinson, MA^ Vicar 
of Stannington ; the second is Captain Ri- 
chard Collinson, RN.,C.B., who has achieved 
for himself a world-wide reputation as an 
arctic voywger ; and the third is also a distin- 
guished officer, who, we believe, has render- 
ed important services to his country, Cap- 
tain Thomas Bernard Collinson, of the Royal 
Engineers. Besides the works already men- 
tioied, Mr. Collinson was the author of a 
14 History of the Preparation for the Gospel,’* 
and a “History of the Reformation in Swit- 
zerland,” transited and abridged from the 
French of Abraham Rnchat. The following 
single sermons have also oome under our no- 
tice: “The practice of Christian Duties by 
Individuals a Remedy for National Evils ;** 
preached at Gateshead in 1817; A Sermon 
preached at the opening of Gateshead Fell 
Church, October 80, 1826 ; and a Farewell 
Sermon, preached at Gateshead, December 
09,1889. 


Sis George William Asssssoir, K.C.B. 

Jan. 17. At his residence, W estbourn-ter- 
race, aged 66, Sir George William Anderson, 
K.C.B. 

The deceased, whose India services ex- 
tended over a period of thirty-eight years, 
all but five of which were spent in that 
country, was the son of Mr. Robert Anderson, 
a merchant of London, were he was born in 
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1701. Having passed through Hailey bar? 
College, he entered the civil service of the 
Honourable East India Company in the 
Bombay Presidency in 1806, and in 1809 
became assistant to the Accountant-General ; 
he served afterwards for several years as 
registrar to the court of Adawlut. His subse- 
quent appointments, according to the “ East 
India Calendar,” were as follows : — “ Assistant- 
Judge at Surat, 1816 ; criminal Judge there, 
1821 ; Judge at Poonah and Sholupoor, 1825 ; 
Judge of the Sudder Dewany, and Com- 
missioner of Justice in the Deccan, 1827, fin 
which capacity he repeatedly received the 
thanks ot the local and home governments) ; 
he was appointed Collector and Pol it cal 
Agent in the South Mahratta country, 1831 ; 
and became Senior Judge of the Sudder 
Dewance, 1838 ; and India Law Commissioner 
at Calcutta in 1835.” This legal position, 
however, was not well suited to his practical 
and administrative capacity, and in 1838 he 
was appointed a member of council and chief 
Judge of the Sudder Adawlut; he took his 
seat March 8, 1838. He succeeded to the 
Governorship of Bombay upon a vacancy 
which occured in 1841, and held that post 
ad int run until June, 1842; his tenure of 
office being purposely prolonged, “under par- 
ticular circumstances,” in order to give the 
Presidency a longer enjoyment of his practical 
business habits and administrative talents. He 
was succeeded in this poet by the late Right 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., who in a de- 
spatch addressed to the Court of East India 
Directors, drew especial and formal notice to 
his “able, uprighr, and highly distinguished 
services.” These services were not unnoticed 
by her Majesty’s Government, who have of 
late years shewn a laudable disposition to 
avail themselves of tried and approved ser- 
vants of the East India Company, to fill the 
highest civil appointments at their disposal. 
Accordingly, in Februair, 1840, he was ap- 
pointed by the then administration to the 
Governorship of the Mauritius, which he held 
till the autumn of the following year, when 
he was transferred to the more important 
post of Governor of Ceylon. He resigned his 
command and retired from public life in the 
spring of 1856, when he finally returned to 
England. 

Kir George William Anderson received the 
honour of Knigh'hood for his services in 
1840, and was made a K.C.B. (civil) in 1850. 
He was twice married : first, in 1813, to a 
daughter of J. P. Kensington Esq.; and 
secondly, in 1833, to a daughter of William 
Wight, Esq. He has left behind him a large 
family to mourn their loss ; one of his sons, 
Mr. Henry Lacon Anderson, at present Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bombay, is a 
gentleman of more than ordinary ability and 
promise. 


THH DOWAGKR LADY TALBOT DB MALAHIDE. 

March 13. At her residence, Evercreech 
House, near Shepton Mallet, aged 68, the 
Right Hon. Anne Sarah, Dowager Lady Tal- 
bot de Malahide. 7 


Her ladyship was the daughter and co- 
hei ess of the late Samuel llodbard, Esq., of 
Evercreech, and was married in 1804 to 
James, third Lord Talbot de Malahide^ of 
Evercreech- house, and of Malahide Castle, 
county Dublin, who succeeded to the Irish 
peerage on the death of his elder brother. 
Richard Wogan, second lord, in 1849, and 
died in the year following. By him her lady- 
ship had eight son^ and five daughters: her 
eldest son is the present Lord Talbot de 
Molahide, who succeeds to the Evercreech 
property, and has recently been elevated to 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, aad 
taken his seat accordingly in the House of 
Lords. Her yonngest son, William Leopold, 
is a captain in the army , and one of the aides- 
de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
her fifth son is the Very Rev. Mgr. George 
Talbot, whose name is so well known as one 
of the Pope’s chamberlains. Another son, 
who was formerly in the army, is Rector of 
Evercreech, county Somerset. One of her 
ladyship’s daughters married, in 1853, the 
eldest son of the late R'ght Hon. Henry 
Hobhonse, of Hadspen-house, Somerset, and 
died in 1855 ; and another daugh: er is married 
to her cousin, Major-General Sir Richard 
Airey, K.C.B. 


Mr. Jams8 Taylor. 

Jan. 27. At Fletching, Sussex, aged 78, Mr. 
James Taylor, a well-known and much re- 
spected bookseller. 

Mr. Taylor was born at Ware, in Hertford- 
shire, on tiie 17th of May, 1778, and began 
his career as an antiquarian bookseller 
when a very yonng man. His house in 
Blackfiiars-road was visited by most of the 
bookworms of that period— for at the begin- 
ning of the present century, bibliomania was 
the rage, and Caxton, Wynken-de-Worde* 
Burton’s pieces, and privately printed books, 
with woodcuts, and black letter, were as 
familiar as household words. Mr. Taylor was 
contemporary with Simcoe, Boone, Thorpe, 
Rodd, and many others who have long since 
nassi d away ; as have also the names of Evans, 
King and Lochee, and Stewart, in whose 
rooms so many battles were fought for the 
possession of ancient tomes. 

Mr. Taylor’s catalogues were much prised : 
Boswell, son of the biographer of Dr. Johnson, 
would come half-shaved, catalogue in hand, 
having just taken it from the postman, fearing 
he should be too late to become the purchaser 
of some rare book he had seen in the 
catalogue. 

Sir Lumley Skeffington, 

“ llenown d ot Hayes, 

For skirtless cent* 

And skeletons of plays,” 

was a constant visitor, saying it was “ the only 
booth in the fair for the dear little quartos ; * 
and the late Sir Walter Scott, in writing to 
his friend Terry, says, “ James Taylor should 
be written in letters of golcL as the mirror of 
right worthy bibliopoles.” Daring the reign 
of George IV., Mr. Taylor took a boose in 
North * street, Brighton, near the Palace 
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where it became the daily resort of the learned 
who had come to inhale the see-breeaee, or 
were residents there. 

For more than half a century Mr. Taylor 
carried on his, to him, delightful occupation, 
considering his library a dukedom large 
enough ; but the death of his only son at an 
early age, who inhe ited his father’s affection 
for old books, had a great effect on Mr. Taylor’s 
mind, occasioning great mental sufferings, 
which were generally the precursors of long 
and painful illness. At leugth, induced by 
the wishes of his family, he retired into 
the quietude of the country: one of his 
married daughters residing near Newick, he 
took up his residence there, and for the last 
eight years he has amused himself in corre- 
sponding with many of his former friends, and 
in sending various contributions to the press ; 
but the principal work in which he has spent 
his time has been in the publishing of the 
“ Sussex Garland,” a work, says John Britton, 
“ that deserves to be in the hands of every 
gentleman.” Mr. Taylor survived his old 
friend and brother antiquarian less than a 
month. 

A few months before his death, Mr. Taylor 
began to feel the infirmities of age creeping 
on him, and the walks from Newick to 
Fletching, where his daugter resided, fatiguing. 
He removed about a month Wore Christmas 
to the residence of his son-in-law, and the 
Sunday after Chris tmas-d^y be attended di- 
vine service at the parish church of Fetch- 
ing,' and appeared m comparatively good 
health ; but a few days afterwards he was 
seized with paralysis, which affected his speech 
and right side. Although some favourable 
symptoms presented themselves, the shock 
was so severe that he ultimately sank under 
ib at the advanced age of 79, leaving an aged 
widow and three married daughters. 

He was a man of very amiable and retiring 
manners, with a ready wit for satire, which 
his kina and gentle nature rarely or ever 
permitted him to indulge in. His friendships 
were few, but to those few he was tenderly 
attached. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 18. At Kilkh&rapton, Cornwall, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Dads, for 53 years Rector of Kilk- 
hampton, Vicar of Poughill, Cornwall, and a 
magistrate for that county. 

Jan. 26. At >he Vicarage. Gieat Bentley, Essex, 
aged 63, the Rev. Wiltshire Stanton Austin , late 
of Demerara, West Indies. 

Feb. 5. At Kennington-place, Vauxhall, aged 
86, the R**v. J. A. Leigh, Vicar of Tolleabury, 
Essex, eldest son of the Rev. Egerton Leigh, for- 
merly Rector or Mur* ton, in Kent, of the ancient 
family of Leigh, of High Leigh, in Cheshire, and 
descended maternally from John Egerton, second 
Earl of Bridgewater. 

Feb. 7. At Kew, aged 88, the Rev. Henry 
Bayntum. B.A. 1793, M.A. 1795, Pembroke ColL, 
Oxford, Rector of Bromham (1793), Wilts. 

Feb. 9. At the Parsonage, aged 45, the Rev. 
Thomas Arthur Seott, B.A. 1835, M.A 1838, Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, P. C. of St. John’s, Derby 
(185 », second son of the late Rev. John Scott, of 
Hull, and grandson of Thomas Scott, the com- 
mentator on the Scriptures. Prom particulars 
given in a local Journal, we learn that he was 


born In 1811, and in 1825 was afflicted with a 
malady which involved the loss of a limb. He 
suffered much in after life. Having been educated 
at the Hull and Beverley Grammar-School, he 
passed through bis university course as a mem- 
ber of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and was ordained 
to the curacy of 8t. Mary, Hull. For twenty-two 
Tears he oocupiei different spheres of ministerial 
labour. His first curacy was at Hull ; he then 
removed to York, where he was Curate under the 
Rev. John Gra am, »t St. Saviour’s Church. He 
quitted that sphere of labour for the ehureh of 
St. Peter’s, Lincoln, and from thence he under- 
took the incumbency of St John's, Derby. His 
ministerial visits, acceptable among all classes, 
peculiarly endeared him to the young, the poor, 
and the afflicted. Holy and consistent in his lire, 
he “ constantly spoke the truth, boldly rebuked 
vie*, and patiently suffered for the trutu’s sake." 
He was characterised by inflexible sincerity and 
integrity, uncompromising rectitude, sound judg- 
ment, and energy which no difficulties could 
daunt. Among other labours, he was eminently 
devoted to the cause of the great evangelical 
societies for the diffusion of the Gospel at home 
and abroad. 

At Fareham, Hants, aged 59, the Rev. William 
Thresher , B.A 1820, M.A. 1823, St. John’s ColL, 
Cambridge. 

Feb. 12. At Thirsk, the Rev. Edward Serjeant - 
son, B.A. 1823, M A. 1828, St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, Rector of Kirby-Knowle ( 1844) .Yorks. 

F>b. 13. Aged 76, the Rev. Edward Roberts, 
Rector of Nantglyn. 

Feb. 14. At Upper Grosvenor-st, aged 64, the 
Rev. Arthur Ather ley, Vicar of Heavitree, Exeter, 
and prebendary of Chichester. He was tne eldest 
son of the late Arthur Atherley, esq., many years 
M.P. for Southampton, near which place, and in 
the Isle of Wight, he had considerable property, 
to which, at his death, his son succeeded. His 
mother was Lady Louisa Kerr, daughter of the 
fifth Marques* of Lothian. He was educated at 
Winchester, and graduated at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, and became Vicar of Heavitree in 
1820: having then recently married Emily, 
daughter of Richard Dawkins, eeq., whom he 
now leaves with six surviving children. He was 
for many years a magistrate for Devon, and 
Vice-President of the Board of Guardians of 8t. 
Thomas’s Union. Exeter. In these offices, as in 
every relation or life, he was distinguished by his 
active, able, and conscientious discharge of duty. 
We scar.-ely know any one who, with so large a 
circle of friends and acquaintances, was so de- 
servedly and universally esteemed and beloved. 
Amiable and unselfish in an unusual degree, ho 
spared no exertion where he could render any 
service to rich or poor, but more especially the 
latter : with whose wants he so carefully made 
himself acquainted, that many of his friends, not 
constantly resident in Exeter, were too glad to 
entrust to him the distribution of their charities, 
from their perfect confidence in his judgment 
and kindness, and thorough knowledge of the 
wants of the poor. Three or four years sinoe, 
from failing health, he resigned his seat «t the 
Board of Guardians, to the great regret of all who 
had acted with him ; but he continued efficiently 
to discharge the duties of a magistrate till his 
last illness. At the gaol, the lunatic asylum, the 
county hospital, and other c aritable institutions 
In Exeter, bis absence will long be felt and la- 
mented, and hi Heavitree the sense of his loss 
will be great indeed among all classes; so ex- 
emplary was he in all his ministerial duties, in 
the churoh and in the parish, and so liberal and 
indefatigable in his attention to the poor, the 
sick, ana all who needed his assistance or advice. 

Feb. 16. At Arkesden, aged 86, the Rev. John 
George GriJJlnhoo/e , B.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Vicar of Cathering- 
ton, w*n u. 

Feb. 17. At Sootland-sL, Edinburgh, aged 80, 
the Rev. L. Mackintosh. 
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At 8t. Andrew-sq., Edinburgh, of brain fever, 
aged 29, the Rev. Jam— Young. 

Aged 90, the Rev. Thomas Phillip $, Vicar of 
Walton-cum-Felixatow. 

Feb. 19. After protracted and very severe suf- 
fering, the Rev. Walter Balter, Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Crewe, and third so i of the late 
Maj.-Gen. 8Ir Edward Butler, of Bally-Adams, 
Queen's County. 

Feb. 21. At Bath, aged S3, the Rev. John 
Bramston Stan*, of Forest-hall, Ongar, Essex. 

Feb. 22. At Thornhill, aged 84, the Rev. EH- 
ward Bobbie, M.A , senior minister of the U. P. 
congregation at Burnbeud. 

Feb. 23. At Rudbaxton, Pembrokeshire, deeply 
regretted, the Rev. William Meylcr, Rector of 
that parish. 

Feb. 24. At Belfast, aged 89, the Rev. Thoma* 
Dix Hincka, LL.D.. M.R.I.A. 

At Bar bourne-house, n' oroestershire, aged 58, 
the Rev. George Woodcock, youngest son of the 
late John Woodcock, esq., of Coventry. 

Feb. 26. At Sleaford, Lincolnshire, aged 40, 
the Rev. William Corrie Jowett , B.A. 1845, M.A. 
1847, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Lately, at Stanton Rectory, aged 71, the Rev. 
IF. Alleyn Bva neon, M.A., Vicar of Inglesham, 
Wilts. 

March 1. At Harold's-cross, Dublin, aged 35, 
the Hon. Charlee R. Pakenham, alia* Father 
Paul Mary, of the order of the “ Passtonists.” He 
was to hare preached a charity sermon on Sun- 
day, the day upon which he died. The deceased 
priest was son of the late, and brother of the 
present, Earl of Longford. He was nephew of 
the late Elisabeth, Duchess of Wellington, wife 
of the hero of Waterloo, and also of the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Henry Pakenham, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, and he was first cousin to the present 
Duke of Wellington. The Hon. Charles Reginald 
Pakenham was born the 21st of September, 1821. 
He accompanied her Majesty to Ireland on the 
occasion of her first visit to that country, as one 
of her aides-de-camp, being then an officer in the 
Guards. He resigned the profession of arms on 
the occasion of his conversion to the Cat>«o)io 
frith a few years since, and joined the order of 
the “ Barefooted Clerks of the Most Sacred Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ.” On the opening 
of the “ Retreat of Blessed Paul of the Cross,” 
founder of the order of “Passionists” in Harold’s- 
cross, last year, he was appointed Rector of the 
house. 

At Hill-st., Garnet-hill, Glasgow, aged 78, the 
Rev. John Muir, D.D., minister of St. James's 
parish, Glasgow, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
ministry. 

March 2. At Brighton, aged 54 ; the Rev. 
Antonio Eleutherio Barboea de Lima, D.D., 
R.I.P. 

March 3. At the Free Church Manse, Forftur, 
aged 63, the Rev. William Clugston. 

March 4. At Stone house, aged 48, the Rev. 
John Richard Rogue, B.A. (1833). Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, curate of Den bury, Devon. Mr. 
Bogue, with his wife, was walking through 
Chapel-street, Stonehouse, when he was sud- 
denly seized with illness. Mrs. Bogue led him 
into the shop of Mr. Leadbetter, druggist, where 
he immediately expired. Mr. Bogue was highly 
esteemed by his parishioners and a large circle 
of acquaintances, and much beloved by the poor, 
to whom he was a kind benefactor. 

Aged 53, the Rev. Charlee Cotton, B.A. 1827, 
M.A. 1830, Pembroke College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of Chertsey (1837), 8urrey. 

March 5. At Tranmere, aged 81, the Rev. 
Barnabas S. Collins, B. A., late Curate of Trinity, 
West Bromwich. 

Aged 59, the Rev. Thomas Hope, B.A. 1821, 
M.A. 1828.University College, Ox ord, Perpetual 
Curate of Hatton (1843), Warwickshire. 

At King's Lynn, aged 74, the Rev. J. Bransby , 
B. A. 1805, M.A. 1808, St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Testerton (1845), Norfolk. 

16 


At Tatterford Rectory, Norfolk, aged 88, the 
Hon. and Rsv. Adolphus Augustus Tumour. 

March 9. At the Vicarage, Hunslet, Leeds, 
aged 44, t*>e Rev. John Clark, M.A., Vicar of 
Hunslet (1841), Yorkshire. 

At Nice, aged 45, the Rev. Artkur Legrem, 
Rector of Caterham, surrey. 

At Derby, aged 77, the Rev. Abraham Hore- 
fall, formerly incumbent of Marsden, near Hud- 
dersfield. 

March 11. At Nar borough, the residence of 
his father, aged 35, the Rev. Alfred Hind, M.A. 

March 15. At Ditcheat-house, sincer.dr re- 
gretted by a numerous circle of relative* and 
friends, aged 46, the Rev. Hill Richard Dam*, 
some time curate of Castle Cary and Loringtcm, 
of Magdalene OoUege, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to the Wpst Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Oct. 1. At Moer&ki, New Zealand, Geo. Baehe 
Wright, esq., late of Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, 
youngest son of Aug. Wright, esq., Gosport. 

Oct. 13. At Mulhunbro, near Binakmg, Aus- 
tralia, Thomas, seoond son of the late John OkaU, 
esq., of Stretton-house, Cheshire. 

Nov. 27 At Moulmein, in the East Indies, 
Ellen, wife of Major Frederick English, of H.M.*s 
35th Regt., and third dan. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Or F. A. Collier. 

Dee. 1. At her residence at Clapham-rise, 
aged 102, Mrs. Sarah Barr, for fifty years the 
widow of a Russia merchant. She was the eldest 
dau. of Dr. Cousins, Incumbent of Teddington, 
Middlesex. 

Dee. 2. Of fever, off Lagoa, West Coast of 
Africa, aged 88, Alexander D. Gordon, Comm. 
R.N , H.M.8. “ Hecate ” 

Dec. 8. At Belize, South America, Thoma*, 
elde-t son of Major James Shute, R.M., late or 
Bristol. 

Dee. 18. At Hon^-Kong, Fredk. Hardlnge. 
esq , Acting Mate of H.M S. 44 Encounter,” second 
sou of F. Hardinge, esq., of Coatbam-haU, Durham 

At Hyderabad, in Seinde, Jane, wife of Capt. 
G. O. Geach, 13th Regt. Bombay Nat. Inf. 

Dec. 26. At Hong-Kong. of dysentery, aged 
28, Lieut. Frederic Jebb Campbell, of H.M.8. 
44 Calcutta," youngest sou of tbs Rev. Charlee 
Campbell, Vicar of Weasenham, Norfolk. 

Dec. 28. At Kimedy, Madras, aged 26, Lient. 
Henry Archibald Potter Maoqueen, 31st Rent. 
Light Infantry. He was youngest son of the 
late Col. Potter Macqueen, M.F. for Bedford, 
and nephew of the Right Hon. Lord Hastings, of 
Melton Constable, Norfolk, and Seaton Delaval, 
N orthumberland . 

Dec. 90. At Hyderabad, Deccan, seed 58, Geo. 
A. Bushby, esq., of the B.C.S., Resident, fourth 
son of the late wm. Bushby. esq., of Kirkmichael, 
Dumfriessh., and Great Cumberland-pl., London. 

Jan. 13. At Calcutta, of dysentery, aged 29. 
Lieut. T. H. Bosworth, Bengal Artillery, second 
son of T. H. Bosworth, eeq., of Westerham, Kent. 

Jan. 15. At Bombay, Dr. Straker, C.B., 
Physician-general to the Bombay army, in which 
service he had been upwards of tnirtv-three 
years. The deceased served in the Sikh cam- 
paign of 1848-49, as superintending surgeon of 
the Bombay column of the army, and was 
present'at Mooltan and Gnjerat. 

Jan. 23. At Lucknow, in India, aged 23, Ltevt. 
William Morse Crowdy, of H.M.’s 32nd Regt., 
fourth son of James Crowdy, esq., late CoL-Seo., 
Newfoundland. 

Jan. 26. At the Lock-house, Bickerings, River 
Weaver, aged 81, Francis Goodair, esq. : and on 
the 26th ult, at the same place, aged 64. Am* 
Hamilton Goodair, widow or the above. She was 
a near relative of Sir John N. L. Chetwode, Bart., 
and eldest dau. of the late Wm. Rose, esq., for- 
merly Major of the 79th Regiment of Foot. 
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Jan. 27. At Washington, the Hon. Preston R. 
Brooks, well known as the “ caner” of Mr. Sum- 
ner in the House of Representatives. 

Jan. 29. At Staten Island, New York, Archi- . 
bald David Campbell, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Exeter, aged 72, Capt. Gichard. 
This veteran officer, wno was a native of Corn- 
wall, died after severe and protracted suffering, 
from wounds received whilst in the service of bis 
country. He served with the 4th King’s Own at 
the capture of Copenhagen, in 1807, on the ex- 
pedition to Sweden in 1898, and subsequently to 
Portugal under Sir John Moore, including the 
advance into Spain, retreat to and battle of Co- 
runna, expedition to Wa'cheren in 1809, Pen- 
insular campaigns of 1812-13, and 14, including 
the reduction of the forts of Salamanca, battle 
of Salamanca, capture of Madrid, siege of Bur- 
gos, action at Villa Muriel (slightly wounded), 
battle of Vittoria, siege and capture of San Sebas- 
tian, attack upon the heights after crossing the 
Bidassoa, battles of Nivefie and Nive, in which 
latter he was severely wounded in the left thigh 
by a musket-shot. He had reoeived the war- 
medal with six clasps. 

Jan. 31. At Cairo, Elizabeth, dan. of William 
Jackson, esq., M.P. 

Feb. 2. At East Hurling, aged 107, Mr. Daines. 
cooper and basket-maker, leaving nine sons ana 
daughters, and eighty grandchildren. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last. 

Feb. 4. At Cheltenham, Lieut. -Col. Eades, 
39th Regt. M.N.I. 

Feb. 6. James Patten Adams, esq., solicitor, 
Hambledon, Hants. 

At the Rectory, Kettlestone, aged 80, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. James Cory. 

Feb. 7. At Woolwich, aged 38, Emma Hen- 
rietta, wife of Colonel Walsh, R.M. 

Feb. 8. At Paris, aged 72, Charlotte Smith, 
widow of the Baron d’Este. 

At Cliffe-house, Sinnington, aged 82, Ellen, 
relict of W. Robinson, esq., of Pickering. 

Feb. 9. At St. John’s-wood, aged 65, Edward 
Francis Fin den, esq. 

Feb . 10. At Lochr van-house, Stranraer, N.B., 
aged 82, Gen. Sir J. A. A. Wallace, Bart, K.C.B., 
Col. of the 88th Connaught Rangers. He was at 
the siege of Seringapatam, the reduction of 
Minorca, in the campaign in Egypt, and at some 
of the engaeements in the Peninsula. He is suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his son, Capt. Wallace, 
of the Grenadier Guards. General Wallace held 
for 25 years the Colonelcy of the Connaught 
Rangers. 

At Greenwich, aged 83, Capt. Win. Gilder, late 
A4j- of the Royal Montgomeryshire Militia. 

At Welton, Yorkshire, Annie, fourth surviving 
dau. of John Bart ram, esq. 

At Wilsford, Wilts, aged 59, Susan, wife of 
W. P. Hayward, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Mapleton, near Ash bourn, aged 
63, Elizabeth, relict of Rev. W illiam Snowdon, 
B.D., Rector of Swillington. 

At Kensington, aged 82, Fanny, widow of Edw. 
Half hide, esq., of Tooting, Surrey; also, on the 
28th ult., Charles A. Halfhide, esq., late Capt. 
84th Regt. 

At his residence, NorthmoltOD, aged 63, James 
Partridge, esq. 

Aged 79, Catherine Mitchell, wife of James 
Coats, sen., esq., of Paisley, N.B. 

At Tiddington, near Stratford-on-Avon, aged 
36, John Davis, esq., late Capt. 13th Light Drag. 

Feb. 12. At Valley, 8aint David's, aged 18, Sir 
Godwin Phillips, Bart. By the death of Sir God- 
win Phillips the baronetcy *o long attached to 
the Picton estate, the oldest in Wales, is extinct. 

At Cromarty, aged 70, Hugh Munro, the only 
surviving of the three cousins of the late Hugh 
Miller. 

At Fort Breda, near Belfast, Anna, wife of 
William Bottomley, esq., and dan. or the late 
Dr. James Thomson, Professor of Mathematics, 
Glasgow University. 

Gent. Mag. Vol. CCII. 


At Purbrook, Hampshire, Louisa, reliot of the 
Rev. H nry Elliott Graham, late Rector of Ludg- 
van, Cornwall, and third dau. of B. Devonport, 
esq., Northend, Fulham. 

Feb. 13. At Capton, near Taunton, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Cadcll, esq. 

At his residence, Widcombe -crescent, Bath, 
aged 87, James O’Connor, esq., M.D., late of the 
Medical Staff of her Majesty’s Forces. 

At Paris, aged 61, the Abbe Cha'el, founder of 
the French Evangelical Church. He was at last 
reduced to the necessity of earning a subsistence 
by giving lesions to young children. 

At her residence, Champs Ely^ees, Paris, aged 
78, Sarah Eyres, relict of Richaid Joseph Powell, 
esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and fourth dau. 
of the late Major-General White, of Bengal. 

Aged 21, Hamilton, eldest son of Wm. Wood- 
gate, esq., of Swaylands, Pcnshurst,and Lincoln’s- 
lnn-flelda. 

Mary, wife of John Hawley, solicitor, of Pem- 
broke-cottages south, Pembroke-sq., Kensington, 
and Coleman-street, city. 

Ellen, wife of Henry Ellison, esq., of Apley- 
rise, St John’s, Ryde. 

At Bath, aged 74, John Heyman, esq., eldest 
son of the late H. Heyman, esq., Consul-General 
for the Hanse Towns. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lousia Mary, dan. 
of Michl. J. Blount, esq., of Montagu-pl., Mon- 
tagu-sq., London. R.I.P. 

Feb. 14. In Dublin, aged 4 months, the Hen. 
Charles Brownlow, son of Lord Lurgan. 

At River, near Dover, John Bannatyne, esq., 

B. N., of Bute, N.B. 

At Harley-pl., Bow-road, aged 78, Jonathan 
Arnold, esq., iormerly of the Stock Exchange. 

At St. Helier, Jersey, aged 28, Will am Henry, 
only surviving son of Ralph Walters, esq., or 
Sussex -gardens, London, andNewcastle-on-Tyne. 

At St. Leonard’s, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Simmons, esq., of East Peckham, Kent. 

At his sifter’s house, Longwathby-hall, Cum- 
berland, Thomas Willis Robinson, esq., late of 
Liverpool, and many years resident in Buenos 
Ayres, 8.A. 

Feb. 15. At Torpoint, John Strettell, esq., 
Lieut. R.N. 

James, third son of the late William Manbey, 
esq., of Brighton, and Strntford-grove, Essex. 

At Alverdiscot Rectory, the house of her son, 
the Rev. W. M. Lee, aged 85, Mrs. Patience 
Lee. 

Anne, wife of Henry Brown, esq., of Bil ton- 
house, Harrogate, Yorkshire, youngest dau. of 
the late James Hordern, esq., Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Aged 80, Lleut.-Gener&l Sir John Owen, K.C.B., 
late Adjutant-General of the Royal Marines. 

At Grantham, aged 88, George White, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 63, Elizabeth Frances, 
youngest surviving ciau. of the late Very Rev. 

C. P. Layard, Dean of Bristol. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Joshua Feamall, esq. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, Arthur, youngest son 
of the late Sir E. Filraer, Bart., M.P. 

At Ostend, after several vears* suffering, from 
long exposure on the field after the battle of 
Chillianwallah, aged 36, Alexander Hawtrev, 
esq., Capt. unattached, late of H.M.’s9th Queen’s 
Royal Lancers, eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. Charles Sleech Hawtrey, M.A., Vicar of 
Whitson, Monmouthshire. 

At his residence, Oxford-parade, Cheltenham, 
James Orton, esq., formerly President of the 
Medical Board, Bombay Establish men t. 

At Walsall, aged 76, Henry Rutter, esq. 

At Burton-on-Stather, Lincolnshire, Lucy, wife 
of the Rev. C. Sheffield. 

At the residence of her ffcther, in Glonceater-pl. t 
Portman-aq., Mary, the wife of the Rev. Nevili 
Gream. 

Feb. 16. At Banwell, Somerset, aged 69, Major- 
General Chas. Blachloy, Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Brighton, aged 79, Anne, widow of the late 
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William Bronunell, esq., of Wyvenhoe-house, 

Ertei. 

At Hawley-sq., Margate, aged 76, Margaret, 
relict of the late (Upt. Thomas Hillas, of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, of Pore heater -terrace, Bays- 
water, London. 

At an advanced age, at her residence. Hue 
St. George, Paris, Anne, widow of W. H. 
Justice, esq., and dan. of the late John Yonge, 
teq., or Caun ton, Salop. 

Aged 66, Susanna Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
George Augustus Seymer, Rector of Shroton, 
Dorset. 

At his residence. Upper Parliament-street, 
Liverpool, aged 68, John Linn, esq. 

At Madres field Rectory, Worcestershire, Mary 
Anne, the wife of the Rev. G. S. Munn. 

Aged 62, Theophilus Russell Buckworth, esq., 
of Cockley Cley-hall, Norfolk. 

In Dublin, aged 61, Capt. John George, late of 
the Royal Hospital, andof H.M.’s66th Regiment. 

Feb. 17. At Charlotte-sa., Edinburgh, Ella Maria 
Jemima, infant dau. of Sir George H. Leith, 
Bart., or the Roes. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 46, Major Charles 
John Richardson, 87th Regt. Bengal Native 
Infantry, eldest surviving son of the late Francis 
Richardson, esq., of Upper Portland-pl. 

At Thickholllns, near Meltham, aged 27, Charles 
John Brook, fourth son of Charles Brook, esq., 
of Henley-house, near Huddersfield. 

At Crawley Rectory, near Winchester, aged 53, 
Anna Sophia, wife of the Rev. Canon Jacob. 

At Peterborough, aged 26, John Hewitt Paley, 
solicitor. 

At Brompton, aged 44, Frances Hallam, dau. 
of the late Major-General Codd. 

Feb. 18. Aged 36, the Countess of Huntingdon. 
This amiable and greatly respected lady died at 
Queenstown, Cork. She was the only surviving 
child of the late Mr. Richard Power, of Clash- 
more, who contested the county of Waterford 
against Lord George Beresford m 1826, and was 
returned Lady Huntingdon leaves one son. Lord 
Hastings, and three daughters. 

Aged 73, John Flinch, esq., senior, Liverpool. 
Mr. Flinch was a temperanoe reformer before 
Father Mathew, and established seventy societies 
in promotion of that object. With him originated 
the idea of the Sailors’ Home. He was a zealous 
and indefatigable friend of the industrious orders, 
and animated by an unwearied spirit of benevo- 
lence. Education for the people, perfect liberty 


in the pursuit of independence, stedfast integrity, 
were the leading principles of this excellent spe- 
cimen of a British merchant 
Aged 60, At his residence, High-st., Barnstaple, 
Robert Harding, esq., third and last surviving 
son of the late Richard Harding, esq., of Buzza- 
cott, Combmartin. 

At Preston, suddenly, Arthur Brandt, esq., son 
of the late Rev. Francis Brandt 
At Westbourne-pl., Clifton, aged 63, Susannah, 

S fe of the Rev. John Steel, Incumbent of Christ 
urch, Macclesfield. 

At New Romney, Kent, aged 82, John Walker, 
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6 Harrington, esq., of Nymans, Cuokfield. 

Feb. 19. At Granby Barracks, Devonport, Wil- 
liam Groom Huke, esq., Veterinary Surgeon, 
Royal Horse Artillery, oil consumption. 

Aged 87, Mr. John Willis, father of Sergt 
Willis, of the Dorset Constabulary Force, recently 
appointed. He wa * a native of Berkshire, and 
born in the year 1770 ; he served in Ireland dur- 
ing the rebellion as Militia-man, from which he 
Joined the 38th Regt, and was present at St 
Sebastian, Vittoria, Salamanca, Tala vera,Vimiera, 
Montevideo, the Pyrenees, &o. He was dis- 
charged on the 17th of February, 1819, as an in* 
valid, on a small pension, and received a medal 
urtth five clasp*. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge lately augmented bis pension, in 

consideration of his great age and former serriejes. 


At Stoke Newington, aged 78, Mary, wife of 
John Twells, esq., banker, London. 

At the residence of his mother, the Gore, East- 
bourne, Sussex, aged 47, Alfred, eldest surviving 
son of the late A. Brodie, esq., D.D. 

At Boothby-hall, near Spilsby, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth. relict of the Rev. Joseph Walla, having 
survived her husband only seven weeks. 

At Coleahill, aged 44, John Daviea, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Pine-house, Camberwell-green, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of the late Joseph Pocklington. 

At his residence, Rodney -si., Liverpool, aged 
54, William Wright Manifold, esq., surgeon. 

At Letchmore-lodge, Aldenham, near Watford, 
aged 75, Matthew Spray Raylcy, esq. 

At bis residence, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, aged 56, 
Capt. William Stewart, of the Royal Artillery. 

While hunting with the Oakley hounds, Seymour 
Allen, esq., of Creesilly. 

Feb. 20. At Hinton St. George, Somersetshire^ 
the Hon. Amias Poulett, aged 22, youngest son of 
Earl Poulett. 

Aged 67, Thomas Abbot, esq., formerly of the 
Duchy of Cornwall Office. 

At Boughton, William Calveley Davies, esq., 
for many years chief of the audit department of 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway. 

At East Cliff, Dover, Edward, Earl of Castls- 
stuart. His remains were on Thursday interred 
in a vault at Copt-hill new cemetery, the service 
being performed by the Rev. W. E. Light, Rector. 

At his residence, Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 86, 
Joseph Turner, esq. 

At Lupton, Devon, aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir J. B. Y. Buller, Bart.. M.P. The deoeaeed 
lady was eldest dau. of Mr. Thomas Wilson 
Pattern and sister of Mr. John Wilson Patten, 
M.P. for Lancashire. She married Sir John 
Buller in 1823. The remains of the lamented 
lady were interred in the family fault at Btix- 
ham . 

Aged 62, Thomas Kington, esq., of Chariton- 
house, Somerset. 

At Winchester, aged 79, Wm. Gunner, esq^ 
late of Bishop’s Waltham. Hants. 

At the Rectory. Newchurch, Kent, aged 53, 
Emma Eliza, wile of the Rev. T. Harrison, 
Rector. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 86, Capt. John 
Rose, R.N. 

At Buckingham-house, Old Shoreham, Sussex, 
aged 27, Mary, eldest surviving dau. of Harry 
Colvill Bridger, esq. 

At Camberwell, Archer Ryland, esq., Barristers, 
at- Law, Bencher of Gra y’s-Inn, and Senior Com- 
mon Pleader of the Corporation of London. 

At Fits william-sq. north, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
William White, esq., Shrubbs, county Dublin, 
youngest son of the late Luke White, M.P., 
Woodlands. 

Ftb. 21. AtEustoa-sq- London, aged 61, Wil- 
liam Sanger, esq., solicitor, of Essex -court. 
Temple. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Deputy-Commissary* 
General Dental Ibbeteon. 

At Gibraltar, Lieut. James Alexander Welles- 
ley Leith, 92nd Highlanders, second son of ten 
late Sir A. W. Leith, Bart. 

At Rochester, aged 74, Bessv, widow of the 
late 8. J. Swsyne, esq., MJ)., Deputy-Inspector 
of Hospitals. 

At Naples, of pleurisy, Richard Smith Kay, 
esq., eldest son of the late William Kay, eeq^ of 
Tring-park, Herts. 

At Suseex-placo, Regent’a-park, aged 62, 
Charles Bradshaw Stutfield, esq., for 30 years 
one of her Majesty’s Justioss of the Peace ter 


Anne, wife of J. Fletehar Fletcher, esq., of 
Peel-hall, Lancashire. 

At Huntingdon, aged 32, Arthur D. Veascy, 
•ig.^eldest son of David Vcasey, esq., of Ca stte- 

Feb. 22. At Clifton, aged 61, Henry J3mah,eaq., 
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J. P. for tiie ooanty of Glou ces te r, of Litfidd- 
house, Clifton, and Aahton-lodge, Gloucestershire. 
Mr. Bosh was among the numerous company of 
nobility and gentry present at the recent ball 
given at Badminton by the Duke and Duchess of 
Beaufort. While there he complained of feeling 
unwell, and on his return to Clifton was attended 
by Mr. Greig, his medical adviser, and subse- 
quently bv Dr. Symonds. The patient, however, 
sank under a severe and continued attack of 
diarrhcBa. Mr. Bush was formerly engaged in 
the commerce of Bristol, but had for some years 
retired from any active participation in mercan- 
tile pursuits. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of Gloucester ; and, in 
bygone days, he was one of the most prominent 
and able of the Conservative leaders. As a mer- 
chant and a magistrate — a private gentleman and 
a political chieftain — his probity and imparti- 
ality, his urbanity and his seal, attached to him 
a large circle of private friends and publio ad- 
mirers ; and the loss which Bristol has sustained 
by bis death will be felt and deplored by all 
dunes of her citizens. The flags of various 
churches and of the shipping in the port have 
been half-masted in token of the respect in which 
the deceased gentlemen (Messrs. Kington and 
Bush) were so widely held. 

At 8hillingthorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 67, 
Bichard Grose Burfoot, esq., formerly of King's 
Bench-walk, Inner Temple. 

Aged 81, Mr. Thomas Jones, Bryn Howell, 
Pent r e voela s. He was the last surviving son of 
tile late eminent bard, Mr. John Thomas (Eos 
Gwynedd), Pentrevoelas. 

At the Vicarage, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 
Frances Dorothea, wife of the Bev. M.A. Gather- 
cole, Vicar of Chatteris. 

At her residence, Dorchester, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Thomas Gould Bead, esq. 

At the Lawns, Clapham -common, Mary, only 
surviving dan. of the late John Morley, esq., of 
Hacklier. 


Feb. 23. A this residence, Grosvenor-sq., Lon- 
don, Sir Compton Domviie, Bart. He was a son 
of Mr. Charles Pocklington, formerly M.P. for 
the oounty of Dublin, by the dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard. His father assumed the name of Dorn- 
vile on inheriting the property of his maternal 
uncle, the Right Hon. Sir Compton Domviie, and 
bis cousin. Lord Santry, in the Irish peerage. 
The family of Domviie was originally seated in 
Cheshire, where they held property from the 
Norman Conquest down to the reign of James I. 

Aged 55, Sarah, wife of Commander Symee, 
B.N., Plae-hyfryd, Holyhead. 

At Ramsgate, aged 85, Henry Hopkins, esq., 
formerly of Maidstone. 

At Holcombe Rectory, aged 39, Edmund De 
Witt, esq., son of the late Rev. Edmund De Witt, 
Vicar of East-Sulworth, Dorset. 

At Moor-park, aged 49, of congestion of the 
lungs, consequent on heart disease, Jane Ber- 
nard, wife of Thomas Hackett, esq., of Moor- 
park, King’s County, and Riverstown, county 
Tipperary, and dan. of the late Bernard Shaw, 

n , of Monkstown-eastle. county Cork. 

t Corbery Rectory, John Jerome Slater, esq., 
late of Haaelbeech, Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 24. In West-sq., Georgians Benignv 
relict of David McManus, esq., M.D., of Baker- 
•t, Portman-sq., and dau. or the late Richard 
Chandler, D.D. 

At Rugby, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. Fraser, seoond 
son of the late James Fraser, esq., of Raven- 
head, Lancashire, and Calduthell, Inverness-shire, 
N.B. 


At Branswick-cottage, Spa, Gloucester, at the 
age of 67, Margaret Alanson, wife of John Ni- 
chols, esq., of Chelmarsh-hall, Bridgnorth, Salop. 

At Garwav-road, Bayswater, aged 4L, Charles, 
eldest son of Charles O'Neil, esq. 

At Crygie, near Aberystwyth, aged 52, Alfred 
Stephens, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Cardigan. 


Charles Eye ton, of Hendred-house, Berks, esq. 
R.I.P. 

At his residence, Garford-st, Poplar, aged 78, 
William Mitcheson, esq., shipowner. 

At her residence, Lordship-ter., Stoke Newing- 
ton, aged 89, Elisabeth, widow of the late Thoe. 
Barton Beck. 

At Neston, Edward Whateley, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Glenmarnock, Aberdeenshire, 
Mary, relict of Edward Lee, esq., Captain and 
Paymaster of H.M.’s 10th Foot, and eldest dau. 
of James Inglis, esq. 

At Woolwich, John Taylor, able seaman, R.N., 
a few hours after receiving information that the 
honour of the Victoria Cross had been conferred 
on him. He had previously received medals 
for the Kaffir and Burmese wars, the Sebastopol 
Medal with all the clasps, the French Legion of 
Honour, and the medal for meritorious conduct. 
The Victoria Cros* was awarded him for having 
conveyed a wounded soldier from the trenches 
before Sebastopol at the imminent risk of his 
own life. 

At Bilstone, Staffordshire, Anne, widow of 
Charles Stuart, esq., formerly of Balham-hill, 
and elder sister of Mrs. Fraser, of Cholderton. 

At St. George’s- terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
63, Thomas Gooden Con vers, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 33, Capt William Rogers, 
of the West- York Rifles, late 96th Rest. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 64, cW Smith, 
esq., of Russell-sq. 

At Peclcham-Rye, aged 66, N. Skottowe, esq. 

Of paralysis, aged 46, William Palmer, esq., of 
George -st., Euston-sq., and Acacia-road, St. 
John’s-wood, solicitor. 

Frederick T. Spiller, esq., of 5, Gray ’ e-inn -eq. 

Feb. 26. At Belhaven-housc, Dunbar, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Riddell, widow of the late William 
Horne, esq.. Sheriff of East-Lothian. 

At Thrutwington, Dorothy, wife of the Rev. 
John Owen, Vicar. 

At Aston-house, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, aged 
66, Anna Maria, wife of Sir Henry John Lam- 
bert, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, Anne W. Duncan, wife of 
Major H. Mackenzie, Bengal Army. 

In Upper Seymour-«t. west, Connaoght-eq., 
aged 89, Sarah, widow of the late Rev. Josiah 
John Pike. 

At Gibson-eq., Islington, aged 58, George Dar- 
nell, esq. 

At Much H&dham, aged 85, George Eves, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Acle, Norfolk, aged 57, Mary Anne, 
relict of the late T. E. Clarke, esq., surgeon. 

At Catmore Rectory, Wantage, Berks, aged 82, 
Maria Augusta, wife of the Rev. T. G. Onslow. 

Hanoi al Dunn, esq., of Great Tower-et., and 
Northfleet, Kent. 

At his residence, Nottingham-park, aged 65, 
Robert Cooke, esq. 

At Hawke-house, Sunbury, aged 48, Sarah, 
wife of Alderman Sidney. 

At Herne-hill, near Faveraham, Henrietta Mary 
Clarissa, youngest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, of Hat tic Id- wood- hall, Herts. 

At Clifford's-inn, aged 76, William Anderson 
Portal, esq. 

Aged 67, William Blake, esq., of Wokingham. 

Feb. 28. In 8eymour-st., Annabella, wife of 
Henry Peard, esq., and dau. of the late William 
Childe, esq., of Kinlet, Salop. 

At the Vicarage, East Budleigh, Devon, aged 
72, Elisabeth, widow of Gen. Sir George Pownoli 
Adams, K.C.H., and last surviving dau. of the late 
Sir Wm. Elford, Bart 

In London, Miss Dorothea Money, sister of 
Rear-Admiral Money, C.B. 

At R&nston, Dorset, aged 76, the Lady Elisa - 
beth Mary Baker. 

Aged 81, Richard Price, eeq., of Highflelds- 
park, Sussex. 

At Greystones, co. Wicklow, Ireland, aged 85, 
William Kerr Mackey McClintock, esq., of Hamp- 
itcad-ball, Londonderry. 
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At Folkestone, aged 70, Edward Poole, esq., 

J. P. for Dover. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 74, Mary Ann, wife 
of Assistant Commissary-General George Yeo- 
land. 

At his residence, Longsight-abboy, Plymouth- 
grove, Manchester, aged 62, James rernley, 
esq. 

Aged 79, Edmund Dorrell, esq., of Notting- 
ham -pi., Yi rk-gate, Regent’s-park. 

At her residence, Calthorpe-st., Edgbaston, 
near Birmingham, Mary Belfield, relict of John 
Homer, esq. 

At Beading, aged 77, John Hoffiman, esq., 
solicitor. 

Lady . At Orleans, aged 83, the Marquise 
Dowager of Rochejacquelin. This is the famous 
lady who rode on horseback by her husband’s 
side in the war of La Vendee, and who even, on 
one occasion, commanded a regiment herself. 

On an estate in the gov* rnment of Vilna, near 
8t. Petersburg, aged 137 years 10 months and 11 
days, a peasant named Michael Kiawelkis. He 
was bom in a village of the same disti ict, mar- 
ried at the age of nineteen, and had had by seve- 
ral wives thirty-two children, one of whom, a 
daughter, is still living, at the age of 100. To 
the last day he retained the use of all his facul- 
ties, and was cheerful. 

At Pau, Basses Pvrenees, of apoplexy, Mrs. 
Edwin Dash wood, relict of Edwin Sandys Dash- 
wood, esq., Capt. in the Boyal Horse Guards 
Blue. 

At Geneva, aged 85, General Osterman Tols- 
toy, one of the most distinguished officers in the 
Russian army. He was aide-de-camp to Alex- 
ander I., and lost his left arm at the battle of 
Kulm, in 1813. 

At Southsea, General Jones. This officer, who 
died Jan. 30, was a most gallant and distinguished 
veteran of the Royal Marine Corps, but though 
he had seen war-services such as few veterans 
living can recount, he was undecoraLd with any 
outward token of appreciation of his merits, be- 
yond the common war-medal and two clasps, n© 
was in Lord Howe’s action of “the glorious 1st 
of June,” 1791, in the “Valiant,” Capt. Pringle ; 
in Sir Robert Calder’s fleet, when the “ Valiant” 
chased three frigates and took “La Gloire” and 
“Gentile;” in the “ Revolutionnaire” in Lord 
Briilport’s battle of the 23rd of June, 1795 ; in 
the night action when the “ Revolutionnaire” 
took “[’Unite,” and in several other dashing 
engagements : he was three times the flr.-t to 
board the ships of the enemy ; and was wrecked 
in the “ Magnificent” on the coast of France. 

In London, M. Stanislas Worcell, a Polish 
exile, long resident in this country, and well 
known in literary and political circles. He was 
buried at Highgnte Cemetery, a great number of 
political refugees following the hearse from the 
residence in procession, and assembling round 
the grave. An address was delivered in the pre- 
sence of 400 or 500 persons by M. Ledru Rollin, 
bis auditors including M.Mazzini, and various 
eminent refugees from Italy, Germany, Poland, 
and France. 

March 1. At Wal worth-castle, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Aylmer, deeply and worthily lamented. 
8Ue has survived her husband (the late Gen. 
Aylmer) twenty-six years. 

For several years past the house No. 8, Nur- 
sery-row, Brandon-st., Walworth, has been oc- 
cupied by Miss Sarah Elliott, a maiden lady 
advanced in years and of most singular ana 
eccentric habits; and though no doubts were 
entertained by her neighbours that she was 
highly connected, yet none of her friends were 
observed to visit her. About half-past 12 o’clock 
she come down stairs and entered the parlour, 
where it had been the custom of her servant to 
place half-a-pint of ale, procured on ihe over- 
night, which she drank, and this was the last 
time she was seen alive. Her servant, finding 
about 8 o’olock that she had given no orders 
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for dinner, knocked repeatedly st the parlour 
door, and receiving no answer she became 
alaimed, and called in some of the neighbours, 
who forced the door open, when she was found 
lying on three chairs, quite dead and cold. The 
medical man who had been attending her had 
been called in, and it was his opinion that she tiied 
from natural causes. Sersrt. Coppin was sub- 
sequently sent for, and that officer, accompanied 
by the coroner’s officer, went to the house, and 
in a small dirty bag which had been found under 
the head of the deceased as she lay, were forty 
sovereigns and six £5 bank-notes. The house 
had been at one time richly furnished, but from 
neglect it is at present in a deplorable state. 
The person of the deceased was covered with 
rags, held together by pins, and it is the opinion 
of the officers that there were not less than from 
2,000 to 3,000 pins employed in this, though she 
had suits of clothing of a costly character in her 
house. There can tie no doubt the deceased waa 

E artial to the bottle, as the servant said she 
ought her a bottle of wine on Saturday night, 
which she finished, and alongside her bed was 
found a bottle of gin, partly empty. 

At his residence, Curzon-st., Mayfair, London, 
aged 75. Dr. John Robert Hume, C.B., one of 
her Majesty’s Commissioners in Lunacy, and 
for many years private physician to his Grace 
the late Duke of Wellington. 

At Hayes, Kent, aged 52, Lydia, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Drummond. 

At Kirkby-in-Ashfleld, aged 76, Catherine, only 
sister of the late George Ilodgkin son, ceq., of 
that pluce. 

Agkl 57, Thomas Evans, esq., M.D., of Stock- 
well-park-house, Surrey, and Kidwelley, Car- 
marthenshire. 

At Eglington-house, Holt, Wilts, aged 72, 
Mary Ann Brake, only sister of Capt. W. Lenthall 
Brake, R.N. 

At Bolton-wood, near Wigton, Cumberland, 
aged 65, John Addison, esq., formerly* of Tanfield, 
Durham. 

Miss Frances Harriet Hunt, of St. James’s-sq., 
Bath, and Stoke Doyle, Oundle, Northampton- 
shire. 

Of bronchitis, aged 72, Philip Smith, esq., for- 
merly Capt. in the West Suffolk Regt. of Militia. 

At Tun bridge- Wells, suddenly, aged 32, Charles 
Offley, esq.; ne was an officer in the West Kent 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and was also an active sup- 
porerof the Tunbridge- Wells Subscription Pack 
of Stag-hounds. 

March 2. At Fisherton-house, near Salisbury, 
aged 55, Miss Elisabeth Price, dau. of the late 
Capt. Price, formerly of the “ Prince of Wales,” 
East Indi iman. 

At Herne Bay, the Hon. Edw. Thos. Hovell, 
Lord Thurlow. His lordship, who was the third 
Baron, succeeded to the title in 1829. He waa 
born in 1814, and married, in 18 ?6, the only dau. 
of Peter Hodson, esq., (she died in 1810). The 
late Lord Thurlow is succeeded in the title by 
his son, Hon. Edward Thomas, born at A-hfield- 
lodge, 1837. The remains of the deceased noble- 
man were interred in ihe family vault at Ash- 
field. 

At Glebe Bank-house, Dalkeith, James Camp- 
bell Brodie, esq., of I/ethen. 

At Ryde, I*lc of Wight, aged 24, Eleanor, wife 
of the Rev. Frank Hudson, and third dau. of the 
Rev. T. Valentine, Rector of Cocking, near 
Midhurst. 

At her son-in-law’s, H. R. Evans, esq., aged 
86, Ann, relict of Wm. Johnson, esq., formerly of 
Kcnnington. 

At Walmer, suddenly, Charlotte Elisabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Francis Dawson, esq. 

At St. Andrew’s-terrace, Hastings, aged 52, 
Augustus de Pavia, esq. 

At his residence. Fair View, Ulverston, Lan- 
cashire, aged 60, Chas. Storr Kennedy, esq., J. P. 

At Corunna-house, Hammersmith, aged 68, 
Wm. Hanegan, esq. 
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At Dalkey, Dublin, suddenly, aged 56, Ann, 
wife of Lieut. Harrow, R.N. 

At his residence, Egmont-pl., Old Kent-road, 
mod 58, Thomas Tyrrell D f abbs, esq., late of 
H. M.’s Customs. 

March 3. At York, aged 15, Fanny Maria, 
third dau. of the Rev. £. J. Raines, Subchanter 
of York Cathedral. 

At Nice, of decline, brought on by exposure 
and hardship in the campaign of the Crimea, 
aged 26, Major Chas. Alderscy Stevenson, 47th 
Regt., son of the Rev. C. B. Stevenson, Rector of 
Callan, in the county of Kilkenny, and nephew 
of the Rev. G. Stevenson, Rector of Dickleburgh, 
Norfolk. 

At Cavendish-sq., London, aged 66, Lieut.- 
Gen. Felix Calvert, C.B., Col. of the 90tn Regt. 

At the residence of the Rev. H. Pratt, Shepton 
Mallett, Somersetsli., Fanny, wife of Frederick 
St. Laurence Pratt, esq., of Greatford, Lincolnsh., 
and youngest dau. or the late W. H. Baldock, 
esq., of Petham, near Canterbury. 

At Worcester College, Oxford, aged 20, John 
Pierce, only son of William and Anne Pierce, 
of Jermyn-«t., Regent-st., and Harley-st., Caven- 
dish-square. 

At his residence, in Canterbury, aged 52, Robt. 
Walker, esq., solicitor. 

Anne, wife of Richard Raine, esq., of Wood- 
stock, Oxon. 

At Penaanoe, Catherine, second dau. of the 
Rev. Robinson Elsdale, D.D., formerly High 
Master of the Manchester Free Grammar-School. 

In London, aged 56, Henry Greenwood, esq., 
formerly of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, Martha, wife of Com- 
mander T. G. Nichols, R.N. 

At West-house, Reading, aged 77, Hannah, 
widow of the Rev. Matthew Feilde, Vicar of Shin- 
field, Berks. 

At the residence of his brother, Brunswick-sq., 
Hove, Robert Spencer Glyn, esq., youngest son 
of the late Col. Glyn, of Durrington-house, 

Essex. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Sarah, widow of 
Wm. Keep, esq., of Aldermaston, Berks. 

At Leicester, Lucy Agnes, widow of the Rev. 

G. P. Phillips, M.A., and fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. E. T. Vaughan, M.A. 

At Upper Phillimore-pL, Kensington, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Walter Bickerton, esq., 
of Pall-mall East. 

March 4. At North-hill, Devon, aged 84, A. 

H. Bampton, esq., C. E. 

At hts chambers, Queen*s-bench-walk, Temple, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilkins, he having been for some 
weeks past in a state of health which almost de- 

? rived his friends of any hopes of his recovery. 

'be Temple Church bell, shortly after his de- 
mise, tolled the event, which, upon becoming 
known, was received with deep melancholy. 

At the residence of his father, Stonehouse-court, 
Gloucestershire, aged 26, Nathaniel Summers 
Marling, esq. 

At Lingdon, aged 81, W. Henry Lechmere, 
eeq., youngest son of the late Sir Antony Lech- 
mere, Bart., of the Rhydd, in the county of Wor- 
cester. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, very suddenly, Wm. C. 
Hood, esq., of Westbourne-ter., Hy de-park, Lon- 
don, and of the Greys. Eastbourne, one of the 
magistrates for the county of Sussex. 

At Chichester, aged 54, Henrietta, wife of 
Lieut. -Col. G. Nicolla. 

At his residence Elm-cottage, Nutfleld, Surrey, 
aged 39, John Ball Harrison, esq., formerly of 
the 8tock Exchange. 

At Hurs ton-place, Storriogton, aged 62, Rd. 
Emery, eeq. 

March 5. At Cockington -court, aged 20, Mary 
Louisa, eldest child of C. H. Mallock, esq. 

Aged 56, Lady Lambert, wife of Sir H. J. Lam- 
bert, Bart., of Aston-house, near Tetsworth, Ox- 
fordshire* Lady Lambert was dau. of the late 
Hon. E. Foley, and sister to the late E. T. Foley, 


esq., M.P., of Stoke Edith, and J. H. H. Foley, 
esq., M.P. for East Worcestershire, She was 
married to Sir H. J. Lambert iu 1321. 

At Fylingthorpe, near Whitby, aged 94, Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Francis Newton, only surviving bro- 
ther of the late Rev. Dr. Newton, Wesleyan mi- 
nister. 

At Hamstead, aged 35, Jane Fanny Rose, wife 
of the Re* . F. B. Wells, Rector of Woodchurch. 

At Hung<>rford, aged 84, Mias S. Duke, sister 
of the late Rev. E. Duke, of Lake-house, Wilts. 

At Glocester-pl., Portraan-sq., in consequence 
of an accident, aged 66, Henry Buckland, esq., of 
Albany-st., Regen t’s-parlc, brother to the late 
Dean of Westminster. 

Harriet, wife of Frederick Le Gross Clark, esq., 
of Spring-gardens, and Lee. Kent. 

At Petersfleld, aged 85, Hannah, relict of John 
Lipscomb, esq. 

March 6. At Frampton-on-Sevem, near 
Stouehouse, Gloucestershire, aged 48, Wm. 
Russell, esq. 

At Bishop Morley*s College, Winchester, Ca- 
therine Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Barbor Wolfe, Rector of Cranley, Surrey. 

At his residence, Inverness-ter i ace, Bayswater, 
aged 72, Thomas C. Nicholson, esq. 

At Norbiton-hall, Kingston-upon-Thames,aged 
70, Robert Henry Jenktnson, esq. 

At St Leonard s-on-Sea, agea 72, Henrietta, 
relict of Wm. Hornidge, esq. 

At Hydres, in the south of France, aged 53, 
Leopold Reiss, esq., of Broom-house, near Man- 
chester. 

At Aldermaston, aged 60, Ann, relict of Fran- 
cis Cox, esq. 

At Wilton-st., aged 85, Mary Sophia, second 
dau. of the late Thomas Yardon, esq., of Batter- 
sea-rise. ‘ 

At Finchley, aged 72, Henry Pouncy, esq. 

March 7. Aged 78, Thomas Nunn, esq., of 
Lawford-house, and senior partner in the bank- 
ing firm of Nunn and Co., M mni gtree. 

At her house, in Marlborough-bdgs., aged 
89, Lady Bateman, widow ot Sir Hugh Bateman, 
Bart., of Hartington, and only dau. of the late 
John Gisborne, c-m., of St. Helen’s, Derby, and 
Y. xaU-locgo, Staffordshire. 

At ^Barnstaple, Honor, wife of Alfred Nicho- 
letts, esq., and only dau. of the late Samuel 
Breroridge, esq. 

At Hurlesion, aged 85, Mrs. Charlotte Rey- 
nolds, widow of the Rev. John Reynolds, Wes- 
leyan minister of Loddon. 

Aged 48, David Wilton, esq., Everton-road, 
Liverpool. 

At Boulogne-sur-M er, Jane, widow of the late 
Rev. John Cracroft, formerly of Ripley, Yorksh. 

At Stourpaine, near Blandford, John Mitchell 
Salter, esq. 

March 8. At Exeter, Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Geo. James Gorham, esq., and sister of the 
Rev. G. C. Gorham. 

At Dais’, on, aged 77, Charles Grissell, esq. 

In Albemarle-st., aged 61, Col. Godfrey Thorn- 
ton. late Grenadier Guards, of Moggerhanger 
Bedfordshire. 

Aged 56, suddenly, at his residence, Bodding- 
ton-house, West bourne- park, James Jackson, 
esq., formerly a Major in H.M’s 3rd West India 
Regt. 

At Greenfield-place, Dundee, Elizabeth Lees, 
wife of the Rev. Andrew Taylor, minister of 
St. Panl’s. 

At York-st, Plymouth, aged 31, Frederick 
Cole Stevens, Lieut, of the Indian Navy. 

At Car berry-tower, Musselburgh, N.B., aged 
68, Lieut.-Col. J. D. Fullerton Elphlnstone, of 
Car berry. 

At Laurel-cottage, Smithdown-lane, near 
Liverpool, aged 27, Helen, wife of Robert Mont- 
gomery, esq. 

At Twickenham. Emily, wife of Henry 8. Red- 
hna g^ esq., late of the Island of Tobago, West 
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March 9. At Duff-house, N.B., aged 80, the 
Earl of Fife. His lordship, who had wholly re- 
sided in Scotland for many years past, was de- 
servedly beloved by his poorer tenantry for his 
munifioent charities; and he was regarded as 
one of the most liberal landlords in Scotland, 
affording every encouragement to his numerous 
tenantry on his large ancestral estates, in the 
rearing of cattle and the improvement of the 
land. It was the boast of the deoeased earl that 
he had some of the most enterprising farmers on 
his land to be found in that country. The de- 
ceased, James Duff, Earl of Fife, Viscount Mac- 
duff, and Baron Braoo, of Kilbryde, county Cavan, 
in the peerage of Ireland, also Baron Fife in that 
of the united Kingdom, was eldest son of Alex- 
ander, third earl, and was born Oct. 6, 1776. He 
married. Sept. 9, 1799, Maria Caroline, second 
daughter of Louisa, Countess of Dysart, and Mr. 
John Manners. Bv that amiable lady, who died 
in 1865, he had no issue. In early life he greatly 
distinguished himself in the Spanish army, bold- 
ing the rank of Major-General in that service. 
He was wounded at the battle of Talavera in 
1809, and again more severely at the attack of 
Fort Matagorda, near Cadiz, in the following 
year. He succeeded his father in 1811, and was 
subsequently appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Banff- 
shire. The deceased earl is succeeded in the 
family honours and extensive estates in the 
counties of Banff, Aberdeen, and Forfar, by his 
nephew, Mr. James Duff; M.P., eldest son of the 
late General the Hon. 8ir Alexander Duff, G.C.H. 
He was born in 1814, and married, in 1846, Lady 
Agnes Georgians Hay, second daughter of the 
late Earl of Errol, by whom he has a youthful 
family. The present earl has represented Banff- 
shire in the noose of Commons idnoe 1837, and 
which becomes vacant by his succession to the 


At Wistow Vicarage, aged 36, Mary Ann, wife 
of the Rev. T. K. Charter. 

Suddenly, William Henn, esq., Senior Master 
in Chancery in Ireland. As Senior Master, his 
salary was £3,500 a-year. 

At Staines, Middlesex, Sophia, wife of James 
Baker, esq., surgeon. 

At nis residence, Primrose-ter., Gravesend, 
aged 65, William Kingham, esq. 

March 10. At Lansdown-ter.. Cheltenham, 
aged 74, Harriet Rebekah, dau. of the late John 
Randall, esq., Cumberland-plaee, London, wife 
of Mujor-Gen. A. K. Clark Kennedy, C.B. and 
K.H., of Knockgrey, N.B. 

At Richmond, James Croke, esq., late Solicitor- 
General for the Colony of Victoria. 

At her house in Eaton-fter , aged 76, Henrietta 
Martha, relict of Admiral Sir Charles Hamilton, 
Rart K C B 

At 'Englewood-lodge, Tulse-hill, aged 69, J. 
Bealby, esq. 

March 11. At Ms residence, Kilmarnock, Ayr- 
shire. aged 71, William Spiers, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. 

At Ladbroke-eq., Frances Anne, wife of Thomas 
Melladew, youngest dau. of the late Admiral 8ir 
Ross Donnelly, K.C.B., and sister of the Baroness 
Heurtetoup, and of the late Lady Audley. 

Aged 61, William Copland, esq., of Church-st., 
Stoke Newington. 

At his residence, Upper Kennington -lane, of 
paralysis, aged 81, George William Wye, esq., 
formerly of Oporto. 

At York-road, Lambeth, aged 79, W. Wright, 

*^Jt Rodney-tenrace, Cheltenham, aged 81 , Major- 
General George NichoUs, late of H.M/s 66th 
Regt. 


Aged 65, At his residence, Montpellier-crescent, 
Brighton, Thomas Freeman, esq., of Ship-si., 
Brighton, solicitor. 

At his residence, Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde- 
park, aged 73, Richard Cook, esq., R.A. 

_ March 12. Baby Williams, wife of George 
Pearse, esq., of Bradninoh-houee, Devon. 


At Benahdm, near Darmstadt, of rapid con- 
sumption, aged 23. Thomas Abercromby Fraser 
Duff, esq., late of the 62nd Regt. 

At her sister's bouse, Pakenham, near l x wor th , 
Suffolk, aged 33, Edith, wife of Jordan A linn. 
Capt. of the “ Wagoola.” 

At Donne, Daniel 8tewart, eeq., banker. 

At Matson's-terraoe, Kingsland, aged 62, John 
Mayhew, esq., solicitor, formerly of Coggeehall, 
Essex. 

At Pedmore-haU, near Stourbridge, aged 87, 
Lucy, wife of William Hunt, esq. 

At his house in Kendal, aged 74, Tobias Atkin- 
son, eeq. 

At Coblentz-on-the-Rhine, aged 60, Edmond 
Turton, esq., of Kildale and UpnalL, Yorkshire. 

March 13. At her residence. North -hill, Col- 
chester, aged 88, Lucy Richardson Carr, dau. of 
Samuel and Maria Carr, sister of the late Samuel 
Pupplett Carr, and aunt to the late Rev. Samuel 
Carr, and the late John Oliver Carr. 

At J sines -st., Buckingham -gate, Elisabeth, the 
wife of R. S. Horman Fisher, esq. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, aged 87, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Wm. Procter, esq., of Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 

March 14. At Leooard’s-on-8ea, Editka Au- 
gusta, widow of R. W. Bampfleld, esq., R.N., 
late of Bedford -st., Covent-garden. R.I.P. 

At her residence, Limington-house, Somerset, 
Elizabeth, wife of G. T. Williams, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Smith, esq., M.P. for 
Worcester. 

At Staple-fan, George Rochfort, esq. 

At Southcote-lodge. near Reading, aged 93, 
Rebekah, widow of the late John Bockett, esq. 

At Dorking, aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of John 
Tilley, esq. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 75, Captain Charles Wil- 
liam Bell, H.E.I.C.S., Retired List, Madras Es- 
tablishment, eldest son of the late Sir Thomas 
Bell, of Cranford, Middlesex. 

At WeetweU, Oxon, aged 29, Mary Douglas, 
only dau. of the late Thos. Bagnall, e-q. 

At dapham-riae, aged 56, James Lyon, esq. 

March 15. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
at Siaindrop-hall, Durham, aged 90, Robert 
Grant, esq., of Moaymusk, for many years Con- 
venor of the county of Aberdeen mid Deputv- 
Lieut., youngest son of the late 8ir Archibald 
Grant, Bart. 

At his residence, at Brixton, aged 97, Major 
Crause, unat tach ed. 

William Leslie, of Warthfll, Abn ds— Mrs, for 
upwards of half-a-eentury a Magistrate and 
Etoputy-Lieut. of the eounty. 

At Chichester, aged 63, Depaty-Coomiaaary- 
General Swan. 

At his residence, Cheltenham, aged 78, Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Whinratea. 

March 16. At the Manor-house, Great Stan- 
more, Middlesex, aged 77, Charles Otway Mayne, 
esq., late Commander in the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's Maritime Service. 

Suddenly, at his residenoe, WUUngbam-houaa, 
near Market Rosea, Lincolnshire, aged 65, Aya- 
ooghe Bouoherett, eeq. 

At Soutii Darent, Kent, aged 79, Mary, relict of 
the late Joseph Nicholson, eeq. 

Mary, seoond dau. of the late Fiennes Wyke- 
ham Martin, esq., of Leeds-eastle, Kent, and 
Chacombe-priory, Northamptonshire. 

At Isleworth, suddenly, Charles Henry Stan- 
brough, esq. 

March 17. At Mlldmay-park, after a short 
illness, aged 53, James Walter Sebright, esq. 

At Brighton, Hen nr Hugh 0‘Donel Clayton, 
esq., formerly of the aid Regt. Life Guards, se- 
cond son of Major-General Sir Wm. Robt. Clay- 
ton, B«rt. 

At her residence, Clapham -common, KHaabofh 
widow of the Rev. Fitzgibbon Stewart. 

At his residence, Park-lodge, Streatham, arod 
82, William Forster Lapslie, esq., youngest son 
of the lata Lieut, -Col. Lapslie, of the 99m Regt^ 
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leaving a fond mother and slaters' to lament their 
loss. 

Aged 87, William Gillson, esq., of TTllesthorpe, 
Leicestershire. 

Aged 80, John Faulkner, esq., one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the Strand. 

In London, aged 14, Lucy Anne, second dan. 
of the late Francis Sumter, esq., of Madeley- 
manor, Staffordshire. 

At his house, at Biixton-rise, aged 58, George 
Hepburn, esq., late of Carey-et. and Chanoery- 
lane. 

March 18. At the residence of her grandfather, 
E. Mason, esq., Finchley-road, St. John’s- wood, 
aged 30, Lucy Emma, seoond surviving dau. of 
H. David C. Satow, of Upper Clapton, and Idol* 
lane. Great Tower-st. 

At Candlesbv-house, aged 38, Harriotts Btapyl- 
ten Holgate Gedney, wife of Patterson Arthur 
Holgate Gedney, esq. 

At Lyons, aged 55, Caroline Doyle, of Cotham- 
lawn, Bristol, a member of the Society of Friends, 
widow of Thomas Doyle, youngest dau. of the 
late Joseph Starrs Fry. She was taken ill while 
on a tour with a party of her relations. 


At his residence in the Harley ford-road, Vaux- 
hall, aged 79, Samuel Bilby Hatton, esq. 

At the residence of his father, aged 45, George 
Russell, eldest son of tbe Rev. Henry John Par- 
ker, of 8t. George’s-place, Canterbury. 

At Wimpole-st., Vice-Admiral Sir Joshua R. 
Rowley, Bart., of Tendring-hall, Suffolk. 

March 19. At Bloomfield -pi., Pimlico, aged 
86, George Miller, esq., formerly of Farnham, 
8urrey. 

At an advanced ago, having survived her hus- 
band nearly 21 years, Ann, widow of John Carr, 
esq., of West Ditchburn, Northumberland. 

Aged 61, Oapt. John Bwardill Terry, of the 
"Bellona.” 

March 20. At Upper Harlev-et., aged 88, Janet 
Douglas, widow of the late M. Dick, esq., of Pit- 
kerro, N.B., and Richmond, 8urrey. 

At Branswick-ter., aged 64, Martha, youngest 
dau. of the late Thoa. Harrington, esq., of the 
Old Steine, Brighton. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 82, Frances, relict 
of the Rev. Samuel Hillvard, of Bedford. 

At Low-house, Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 61, 
Sarah, relict of Thomas Hint, esq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY TN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


Week ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths Registered. 

Births Registered. 

in 

20 and 
under 40. 

40 and 
under 60. 

60 and 
under 80. 

ij 

*!• 

' Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Feb. 28 . 

542 

162 

215 

242 

45 

1216 

925 

896 

1821 

Mar. 7 . 

529 

142 

214 

219 

43 

1175 

970 

888 

1858 

* 14 . 

601 

138 

185 

181 

51 

1166 

858 

786 

1644 

„ 21 . 

584 

143 

188 

229 

45 

1195 

939 

916 

1855 


PRICE OF CORN. 


Week endi 

March 14. 


\ Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 1 

Rye. 

| Beans. 1 

Psaa. 

y #. d. 

#. (L 

#. d. 

#. (7. 

#. d. 

#. <7. 

1 66 10 

66 6 

23 4 

40 4 

| 39 6 

39 4 

} 66 6 1 

49 1 | 

24 4 | 

| 39 10 

| 39 4 

| 89 7 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 

Hay, 87. to 37. 15a.— Straw, 17. Is. to 17. 10#.— Clover, 37. 10#. to 47. 16#. 

HOPS.— Weald of Kent, 87. 3#. to 37. 18#.— Mid., and East Kent, 37. 15#. to 67. 6#. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To mnlc the Ofal — per stone of 811m. 


Beef 3#. 6<7. to 6#. 0<7. 

Mutton 4#. 4(7. to 5#. 10* 

Veal 4#. 8d. to 6#. 8d. 

Pork 4#. 6d. to 5#. 6<7. 

Lamb 


Head of Cattle at Market, March 23. 

Be a sts 3,276 

Sheep 1§,020 

Calves 8S 

Pigs 270 


COAL-MARKET, March 23. 

Wallsend, Ac* per ton. 14#. 9 <L to 17#. 6(7. Other sorts, 13#. to 15#. 
TALLOW, per cwt. — Town Tallow, 64#. 

WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 19 d. to 20 d. Leicester Fleeces, 1 6(7. to 17(7. 
Combings, 16(7. to 17<7. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stbavd. 
From Feb. 22 to March 23, inchuive. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GENEALOGY OR DESCENT 
OF MSS. 

Mr. U rbax, — I n your review of Lemon’s 
" Calendar o f State Papers," (Gbnt. Mao., 
April, p. 449,) you shy " There is little, if 
any, occasion to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of know ng all that can be told 
alnmt the descent, so to speak, of MS. 
authorities." — I have often been, led in 
my researches to institute such inquiries, 
and had, at one time, some idea of making 
notes on some of those in the British 
Museum, to this end. Those of the HarL 
Collection present some fucilit es for such 
an investigation, as the Pocket-books of 
Humphrey Wanley, the librarian to the 
Earl o' Oxford, are still in existence ; and 
other documents among bis MSS. might 
prove useful. 

The curious and valuable volumes of 
Letters and Papers, about 6000, were all 
bought of one peraon; and Wanley gives 
a most minnte detail of the negociaiion, in 
a series of Letters to the EarL 

A collection of such notes, as far as the 
Museum is concerned, might be made, 
which would be an available contribution, 
though trifling, compared with the amount 
of labour, time, and space required for a 
Genealogy of the State Papers. I should, 
however, th nk that if all readers at the 
Museum and o' her public repositories were 
to contribute their notes to your pages, as 
1 am * illing to contribute any I may pos- 
sess or obtain, some useful hints, if not a 
genealogy, might be thus obtained ; and, 
like a l roken pedigree, if noted correctly, 
with authorities, be made subservient to 
some valuable purpose. — Yours, &C-, 

E. G.B. 

RICKLING CHURCH, ESSEX. 

Mb. Urbak,— Against the south wall of 
the chancel is a canopied a! tar -tomb : the 
inscription in brass has long since perished ; 
it luis been preserved, however, in some 
M «. notes taken in 1689, now in the 
possession of Richard Birch Wolfe, Esq., 
of Wood-hall, Achesden, viz. : — 

“ Hie Jacet Thomas Langley, arm. qui obiit 
xx die Fab. mococ lxx. eajos tie ppictotur Dcus. 
Amen ” 

On the top of the slab were four coats of 
arms in brass: — 

1, 2. Stolen before 1689. 

8. A fret, border besanty. 


4. Langley, paly of 6, arg., vert, im- 
paling quarterly, — 

1,4. Walden, sab., 2 bars, and in 
chief 8 cinquefoils arg. 

2, 8. Breton, ax., 2 chevronels or, in 
Chief as many mullets szg. 

On the front of the tomb six coats 
remained carved in stone : — 

1. Quarterly. 1, 4. W alien. 2, 8. 
Breton. 

2. Langley impaling Walden and Bre- 
ton quarterly. 

8. A fret, border besanty. 

4. As No. 2. 

5. Langley imp. Fox, per pole sab. vert, 
a cross -croeslet arg. 

6. Langley only. 

These shields ore now fas tbs last stages 
of decay. John H. Spieling. 

Wicken Sectary. 

WAS ST. DUNSTAN A BELL- 
FOUNDER? 

Mb. Urban, — In reference to the query 
of "Jasper," Saint Dunstan, it is gene- 
rally understood, was skilled in the me- 
chanioal arts, that of working metals in 
particular. I do not, however, remember 
any authority for stating that be, in pro- 
pria persona, was a bell -founder. Hie 
story may very possibly be based on the 
statement made by William of Malmes- 
bury and John of Glastonbury, in their 
Glastonbury Chronicles, that Dunstan had 
a bell fused or cast for the refectory of 
that place, and a water-pot cast for the 
serv ee of the altar. On the former was 
this inscription : — 

“Hanc sftri ocapsaam Donates perfundere jus- 

sit, Ac.” 

The founder’s name may, perhaps, have 
been given in the " Ac." ; if not, it is to 
be hoped that the saint's bell was of better 
metal than his Latin. 


Errata. 

In Gbnt. Mao., March, page 827, line 
31, for “ Roman era," read “ Romanesque 
era." 

In Gbnt. Mao., April, in art. " Lemon’s 
Calendar of State Papers," page 449, line 
18, for " Henry VII.," read " Henry VI.,” 
and page 460, line 40, for M cannot fail to 
arise," read "cannot very soon arise.” 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


DB. LAPPENBEBG’S. HISTOBY OF ENGLAND UNDEB THE . 
NORMAN KINGS 4 . 

As, after a careful perusal of every page of this work, we feel bound to 
speak of it in terms of high commendation, as being eminently charac- 
terized, on part of both author and translator, by thought, learning, and 
research, it may be as well, perhaps, to take the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing our disapproval of the form in which it is here presented to us ; 
a modified censure, be it understood, but in our opinion all the more de- 
served, from the importance and utility of the book as a contribution to 
our national history. If a work is worth publishing at all, it is surely 
worth publishing in the form in which its utility may be made most avail- 
able. A cart without a horse is all very well, but still its usefulness, in 
that state, is by no means fully developed ; even such is an historical book 
without an Index, and in these days of indexing and calendaring more par- 
ticularly. Another impression of the work, we doubt not, will soon be de- 
manded ; an opportunity of which the publisher, we trust, will not fail to 
avail himself, by way of making some amends for this rather serious 
omission. 

We have a strong partiality — a prejudice, perhaps — in favour of a book in 
its entirety, and we certainly should have preferred a translation strictly of 
Dr. Lappenberg’s work, with Mr. Thorpe’s additions to and corrections of 
the text in a separate form ; just, in fact, as his excellent Notes are here 
presented to us. Granted, however, that any portion of the work was to 
be rewritten, and the results of another’s labours to be interwoven with 
those of Dr. Lappenberg, he being guaranteed against all loss or deteriora- 
tion by the co-partnership, there is not a person in this country, perhaps, 
better qualified for the task than Mr. Thorpe. 

Having said thus much, not a word more in the way of fault-finding 
shall we utter* In writing upon a subject of so diversified a nature, and so 
replete with obscurities and difficulties as the present, some “ errors and 
defects’* it is, perhaps, beyond the power of man to avoid. Beyond a fair 
sprinkling of typographical errors, however, which, towards the beginning 
of the volume more particularly b , have slipped into the text, and with one 

* “A History of England under the Norman Kings § to whioli is prefixed an Epitome 
of the Early History of Normandy. Translated from the German of Dr. J. M. Lappen- 
berg, For. F.S.A. By Benjamin Thorpe. With considerable Additions and Corrections 
by the Translator.” (London : John Bussell Smith.) 

b See pp. xx^ xxiiL, xxv., for example. “ Embarked at Witsand,” in p. 314, is an 
error, we presume, for “ disembarked.” 
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or two other very trivial exceptions, no such shortcomings have met our 
view; and even if they had, the terms of Mr. Thorpe’s graceful deprecation 
(p. vii.) must have gone very far towards disarming our censure. 

We regret to learn that Dr. Lappenberg is suffering from defective 
vision, an affliction that has been long expeiienced by his brother historian 
(Prescott) of the other side of the Atlantic: though it is some consolation 
to be assured that his labourer will be ably followed up by so eminent a 
scholar as Dr. Reinold Pauli, we are soriy to find so able a hand with- 
drawn, and by so sad a visitation, from the field of historical research. 

A valuable introduction to the work is Dr. Lappenberg’s Epitome of the 
early Counts and Dukes of Normandy. To many historical readers b , we 
doubt not, the information contained in it will be altogether new, and we 
are fully of opinion with Mr. Thorpe, that “ to none who feel an interest in 
the history of England can it be a matter of indifference whence those 
princes sprang, how they established themselves in the Frankish province, 
and what were their exploits and characters, who, directly or indirectly, 
have given a long line of sovereigns to this country.'* 

From the Literary Introduction, we gather that the more important 
sources of early Norman history are the Chronicon of Frodard, the History 
of Dudo of St. Quentin, and the Ecclesiastical History of Ordericus Vitalis. 
The lot of Dudo, as a writer, has been unfortunate. To most antiquarian* 
even his name is all but unknown; while, on the other hand, the work of 
William of Jumiegea, to a great extent a compilation only from that of 
Dudo, has been largely quoted, and his repute as a chronicler correspond- 
ingly extended. By way of some retribution, however, his work has been 
rifled in its turn, and his celebrity eclipsed, by Master Wace, or Gasee; 
the first half of whose famous Roman de Rou is nothing more than a free 
metrical version of the Chronicle of William of Juraieges. The History of 
Vitalis, thanks to the labours of Guizot, Le Prevost, and others, has of late 
years attracted too much attention to need further notice. 

The first appearance of the Northmen upon the soil from which, some 
two centuries after, they were destined to emerge, like giants refreshed, 
with such a wondrous influence upon the world’s future history, is but 
little in their favour. Like their Danish cousins, who ever and anon were 
paying a visit to the English shores, on a roving commission for Dane-gelt, 
plunder, or anything else that might fall in their way, they seem to have 
had a keen scent for the treasures of the Church, oombined apparently with 
a singular relish for slaughtering its prelates. The murder of the Bishop 
of Rouen, and the destruction of the abbey of Jumieges, their earliest re- 
corded exploits, probably, on Gallic soil, are only a too faithful prototype 
of the slaughter of Archbishop Elphege, at Greenwich, and the atrocities 
committed at Canterbury, one hundred years later, by a kindred race. 
Regarding the Christian Church and its institutions in a very matter-of- 
fact point of view, they would appear to have looked upon archbishops and 
bishops as neither more nor less than so many head cashiers of the concern, 
and to have put them out of the way as a matter of course, before proceeding 
to divide the spoil. Osker, or Asker, and Ragnar are mentioned as their 
leaders in these their earliest forays on the Norman territory; — though 
asserted by Dudo to be the fact, it is very doubtful whether the more 
celebrated Hasting ever was in Normandy. 

The first of the Norman line of Counts (Comites) was Rolf 0 , or Hrflifr, 

' Those who have perused Sir F. Palgrave’s valuable work of course excepted. 

* Suraamed “ the Gauger,” from the circumstance, it was said, that he was so large 
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more commonly known in our early story as Rollo ; who also took an 
active part, it is supposed, in the expedition of the Northmen who crossed 
the Channel (878-879), and, after passing the winter at Fulham d , in Eng- 
land, proceeded to Walcheren and up the Scheldt as far as Ghent. Not- 
withstanding the heroic terms in which the poetic Dudo describes him, 
he seems, whatever may have been his merits as a ruler in his later 
years, to have been an unmitigated savage, who only conformed to nomi- 
nal Christianity for the purpose of furthering his rapacious schemes. 
Indeed, so far even as his rank is concerned, he would appear to have been 
more celebrated in story than he deserved to be ; as, from the silence of 
the other chroniclers, it is highly improbable that he in reality occupied 
the foremost place in all those expeditions which Dudo has assigned to 
him. After extorting from Charles the Simple a considerable portion of 
Neustria — ever since known as Normandy, — receiving Christianity a as his 
religion, and the king’s daughter, Gisele, as his wife, both of them matters 
of policy only, and then returning to his evil courses of rapine and deso- 
lation, he died about 931 , and left his ill-acquired marquisate to his son, 
"W illiam I., surnamed Longue Epee. We use the term marquisate , or county, 
advisedly ; for it was only in the following century that Normandy was 
elevated to the rank of a dukedom, and it is consequently an error f to. 
speak of the “ early dukes** of Normandy : — 

“ The title of this hereditary prince seems at that time not to have been fixed, nor 
even at a later period. Dudo calls Rollo Dux, Protector , Patricius , Comes ; we after- 
wards find Rector, Princeps, Marchio. In charters, the title of Comes is the most 
usual, and this was given by the king of France : we also meet with it in the charters 
of the Norman princes themselves ; and although the procem of the document, according 
to the arbitrary practice of the time, may be tilled with pompous titles, or rather attri- 
butes, we, nevertheless, find ulmost always in the subscriptions, and always on the 
seals, the legally valid title of Count.” 

Of the particular legal institutions introduced into his newly acquired 
dominions by Rolf, but very little is known : it is evident, however, that 
the institutions of the Frankish state — when he could pause awhile in his 
career of war and rapine— served him as a model ; in like manner as its 
lauguage and religion were speedily adopted by his countrymen. 

Count William’s character exhibited in some respects, and in some only, 
a marked contrast to that of his father. The clergy, to whom his education 
had been entrusted, abused their influence over his mind, to make him 
another Lewis the Pious, and the result was, that he was not only as fero- 
cious and faithless as his predecessor, but bigoted to boot. So easily did. 
his subjects part with the language and institutions of their ancestors, that, 
at as early a period as his youth even, at Rouen, the Norman capital, 
French had altogether superseded the mother-tongue of the conquering 
race : in consequence of which, he was sent for his education to Bayeux, 

of stature that no hone could bear him; in consequence of which he was obliged to 
walk, or gang, on foot. 

« Or 44 home of the fowls;” a large tract of desert-land, probably, a small portion 
only of which is represented by the modern parish of Fulham. Their encampment, it is 
supposed, was on certain aits, or eyots, in the Thames— that at Chiswick, for example — 
which in those days were probably of much huger dimensions than they are at present. 

• With the name Robert, as bis baptismal name ; from his sponsor, Robert, Duke of 
France. 

f One, however, that is very commonly committed. Robert L is erroneously so 
called on more than one occasion by Depping, in the extracts from his work given by 
Mr. Thorpe. See pp. 63, 69. 
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where the Danish language was still spoken. On his assassination by the 
people of Arnulph, Count of Flanders, he was succeeded (954) by his son 
Richard, surnamed Sans Peur , who seems to have made considerable 
advances in civilization, and was honoured with the hand of Emma, sister 
of Hugh Capet, the future king of France. Engaged during his earlier 
years in continued warfare with his neighbours, the latter part of his life 
appears to have been wholly devoted to the promotion of monastic insti- 
tutions ; and many of the greatest ecclesiastical foundations or restorations 
of Normandy were owing to him. Whether he died in 996, or some six,, 
or even ten, years later, seems to be a matter of doubt ; but it is well 
established that in the former year the sovereign power was exercised by 
Richard II., his son by a second marriage with a Danish lady named Gun- 
nor. Emma, who was successively the wile of jEthelred II. and Cnut of 
England, was also one of his children. 

Count Richard, surnamed the Good — rare surname for a Norman 
potentate — from the beginning of his reign, politically speaking, followed in 
the footsteps of his father, by closely attaching himself to the king of France 
and the clergy ; a policy which proved so successful, that, through his 
influence over King Robert, he became almost the supreme ruler of France. 
After an active life, distinguished by the exercise of benevolence and piety, 
and during which he proved himself the main stay of the new Capetian 
dynasty, he died in 1026, and left the throne to his son, Richard III. We 
must not omit the part he took in adding the most famous, perhaps, of the 
Northern saints to the Roman calendar : — 

“ A hundred years had passed since Duke [P] Rolf received holy baptism, when Grant 
Richard II. and his brother Robert, archbishop of Rouen, prevailed on King Olaf, son 
of Harald Oranski, and descendant of Harald HArfttgri, to enter, as his predecessor, Olaf 
Tryggvason, had done in England, into the bosom of the Church, in which he afterwards 
acquired the glorious titles of saint and martyr.” 

The reign of Richard III. was of short duration; he died in 1028, of 
poison, administered to him, it is supposed, through the agency of his 
younger brother and successor, Robert ; who appears to have been “ suffi- 
ciently designated by the surname of ‘the Devil;’ which was bestowed 
upon him in an age when that name was not wont to be a subject for jest- 
ing.” Robert II. died in 1035, on his return from his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, at Nice in Bithynia, poisoned, in his turn, according to tradition, by 
Raoul, surnamed Mouin, leaving Normandy to his illegitimate son William, 
the future conqueror of England, then of tender age. His character is ably 
painted by our historian : — 

“ Robert’s violent passions, the suspicion that hung over him of fratricide, his peni- 
tence, his romantic pilgrimage, but, more than all, his renowned son, whom a concubine r 
at Falaiae had borne him, have made him a subject for many stories, the appreciation 
of which we leave to the historians of the country. In those characteristics of which 
we are informed — his courage, his liberality, his love of jest and merriment, hs sensuality, 
condescension, and readiness to serve his friends; above all, his somewhat ostentations 


* No allnsion is made by our historian to the probably apocryphal story of Herlette 
(Arlotta) and her chemise : at an earlta period, however, we find curious mention 
made of a less ignoble garment of a similar description. Dukes Richard of Burgundy 
and Robert of France, fighting against Grant Rolf, under the special protection of the 
Virgin Mary, — “ the good bishop, as soon as he had sung mass, went forth, dad in his 
episcopal ornaments, the cross borne be'ore him, and he himself bearing on the point 
of a lance the Virgin Mary’s chemise, which had been brought from Constantinople by 
Charles the Raid, and was preserved in the cathedral of Chartres. All the clergy 
followed, singing psalms in honour of the heavenly Virgin.” 
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contempt of money and possessions, — in all this, tbe model of a Norman hero is pre- 
sented to ns. But we may no longer Huger over his portraiture, and will merely add, 
that the best panegyric on his reign is, that the country, which at first suffered under 
his many wars and lollies, in his latter years again stood forth in its pristine might/* 

Saved more than once, while in boyhood, from the machinations of his 
enemies, by being conveyed by night from the princely chamber to the huts 
of tbe poor, the early days of William were passed amid perils and priva- 
tions ; which, although we are ready to agree with our author, “ have at 
* all 'times proved themselves the best school of princes,” may very probably, 
ii\ William’s case, have gone a great way towards inoculating him with 
that insensibility to all considerations of right and wrong, that remorseless- 
ness, cruelty, and perfidy, which so eminently characterized his after life. 

His singular method of wooing and winning his bride, Matilda of Flanders, 
is known to most readers of our early history ; and we have hitherto found 
it generally represented that it was his anger at her rejection of him that 
prompted him, by way of pressing his suit, to beat and chastise her M with 
fists, kicks, and spurs.” It is more than probable, however, that it was not 
so much her rejection of him, as the very improper language which the 
young lady allowed herself to use, that aroused his indignation; for, 
according to the Saga of Saint Eadward, and other chronicles, her very rude 
answer to his proposal was, “Thou art mad, clown, to think that I, sprung 
from kings, will marry a bastard.” If such was her mode of receiving his 
proposition, we are almost ungallant enough to be of the damsel's own 
opinion, and to agree with her that she richly deserved much of what she 
met with ; — her lover, however, might have spared the spurs h . 

One of the most fearful characteristics, probably, of William’s Norman 
reign, is the frequent recourse that was had to poison for the more expe- 
ditious removal of his enemies. Walter the Old, Count of Mantes, after 
being dispossessed of Le Mans, was conducted to Falaise, where he and his 
wife shortly after died by poison. In another instance we read that — 

“ The last considerable campaign undertaken by William before his expedition to 
England, was against Brittany, the Duke of which, Conan II., a son of that Alan who 
fill a sacrifice to Norman poison, in alliance with the Count of Anjou, had made pre- 
tensions to Normandy, or p rhaps, what seems more probable, was only desirous of 
protecting himself against William's claims on Brittany. This prince, who had ven- 
tured at a most unpropitious moment to molest William with his legal claims, died 
suddenly. On him were found poisoned gloves, near him a poisoned drinking-horn; 
and even the Norman writers do not attempt to clear William of the suspicion of being 
privy to this misdeed/* 

We do not remember to have seen the character of William more truly 
depicted than by Dr. Lappenberg, at the conclusion of his Norman Epi- 
tome : — 

“ With reference both to his relations with the Anglo-Saxons, as well as to his acts 
in France, we are now no strangers to the character of William. We have seen him 
powerful, and in the highest degree crafty, shrinking from no crime that could serve hi? 
ambition, hated alike by his allies and vassals, whose opposition only served to steel 
anew his demoniacal powers. The accounts of him which have readied our time we 
get only through Normans, or members of cloisters favoured by him ; yet, nevertheless, 
scarcely does any other character leave behind it so strongly the impression of an evil 
spirit, appointed by the nil-wise Governor of the world for the attainment of grand 
objects, as this son of Robert the Devil, whose wonderftil energy and extraordinary 

h Were die truth possible to be ascertained, we should not be surprised to find that 
Mstfida did not consent to accept WilHam until she had found that there was no hope 
of the young 8axott Brf h tri c redpfcKsiiing her aftetSon ; a slight in return for which 
he was so sbaxnefaHy t re a te d by her in after life. 
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sagacity — for both of these are the conditions of that which in great events leads to 
success — brought hitn to that point, that subject and king, lay and clerical, virtue and 
vice, obeyed him, so as to render him the mightiest ruler ot' hi age." 

We have to thank Mr. Thorpe for a very useful addition to the work, in 
the shape of an extract from Professor Petersen’s Danish translation of 
Depping’s “ Maritime Expeditions of the Northmen replete with novel 
and curious information relative to that celebrated but unprincipled race, 
the colonization of Iceland by the Vikings, their extension to the distant 
. shores of Greenland even, and the spread of Christianity in the regions of 
the North 

" Christianity at length struck root over all the North. Cnut in Denmark and Olaf 
in Norway gained by their zeal in its propagation the surname bestowed on them by 
the clergy of saint. In Iceland, Christianity was solemnly adopted in the general as- 
sembly or AUing , only with the reservation that they might continue to eat horse-Oesh 
and expose their children. Everywhere churches and monasteries were erected ; the 
bishops gained great influence, and the priests preached against piracy, and created a 
more pious feeling. But the spread of Christianity was accompanied by the thraldom 
of the great mass of the people. The nobility and clergy rendered themselves the 
lords of the peasantry, which previously, as a free and respected class, had constituted 
the strength of the North." 

There is more truth, with reference to Normandy, perhaps, in the above 
observation as to the effects of the spread of Christianity, paradoxical as it 
may appear, than at first view might be thought ; and it is by no means 
improbable that the original population of that country were indebted for 
their comparative freedom under their Danish rulers, not so much to the 
great preponderance of their own numbers, as to the fact that the North- 
men made their first appearance among them as heathens, and became more 
thoroughly amalgamated, and reduced more to a level with them, in the 
process of renouncing their religion and language. The Normans, on the 
contrary, came to England as Christians, (professing Christians, at least,) 
among Christians, and there was no such process by which to blend and 
anneal them with the Anglo-Saxon population ; their numbers, too, were 
continually reinforced, and the result was, that instead of losing sight of 
their language and domestic institutions in some fifty or sixty years, as 
their Danish forefathers had done, for centuries after their arrival here 
there was a broad line of demarcation existing between the two races, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the conquered one. 

From the extracts from Depping we learn that — 

"The Norse tongue was preserved in some of the isles long after the dominion of the 
Vikings had ceased. Iu the Orkneys, Norse was spoken in the sixteenth century, 
and at the end of the seventeenth it was still a living tongue in some parishes ; bat 
in the eigh* eenth it became extinct, and the only remains of it are to be found in the lan- 
guage of the Orkney and Shetland isles. The islanders are said to have tales which 
are easily understood by the Icelanders." 

Normandy has during the last century been ransacked by antiquarians, 
both French and foreign, for traces of its old Scandinavian colonies, but 
not a vestige hardly, with the exception of local names and some other 
feint resemblances, has hitherto been met with 1 ; a remarkable fact, and 
owing perhaps as much to the readiness with which these heartless people 
parted with their religion, their domestic institutions, and all memorials of 
their original home, as to the paucity of their numbers in comparison with 

1 Among these slight exceptions are — the general use of beer in Normandy to the 
sixteenth century ; the attention paid there to the breeding of horses; and the head- 
dress in the Pays de Caux, which resembles that of the Iceland women. 
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those of the original population. Once established there, it seems to have 
been their policy to close their shores as much as possible against the influx 
of more visitors from the coasts of Denmark and Norway. Indeed, much 
about the same period that JEthelred II. was exterminating the Danes 
by massacre on St. Brice’s night, his brother-in-law, Richard II. of Nor- 
mandy, was repelling the almost equally troublesome attempts of his Scan- 
dinavian cousins to effect a landing on his own coasts. 

For a succinct but masterly view of Norman monuments, customs, 
language, poetry, chronicles, and charters, we cordially recommend the 
second portion of this extract to the reader’s notice, and regret that our 
limits will permit us to do no more than take a passing glance at it. 

Monastic learning, such as it was, was soon assiduously cultivated in Nor- 
mandy. A singular device was the pia fraus adopted by Theodoric, first 
abbot of St. Evroult, and redolent of the native craftiness of his heathen an- 
cestors : — 

He collected a few illiterate priests from the country, a gardener, and some other 
well-meaning persons, caused them to transcribe books, and so founded a small library 
And writing-school. Young persons were now instructed by these able copyists, and 
thus books were dispersed among the other monasteries. Theodoric related to his 
pupils, that a monk who had deeply sinned, but with great assiduity had transcribed a 
large volume of God’s law, was after his death condemned by our Lord ; but that 
against each of his sins angels had set one of the beautifhl letters from his book. 
Fortunately the number of letters exceeded by one that of his sins, and this circum- 
stance freed him from eternal damnation. Theodoric was ever repeating to his monks 
and disciples, — ‘ Avoid idleness as a pest : pray, read, sing, and write !’ ” 

Osbern, the third abbot, formed his pupils both by words and blows ; and 
under Serlo, the fifth abbot, the abbey contained no less than one hundred 
and sixteen pupils. Owing to the Normans settled in Naples, the School 
of Health at Salerno was probably not without its influence on medical 
studies in Normandy. Several Norman physicians! are mentioned about 
this period, and William the Conqueror founded four hospitals in the prin- 
cipal cities of the duchy. 

Among the Norman poets, we must content ourselves with mentioning 
the names of Wace, Benoit de Sainte More, Geoffrey Gaimar, the trouvdre 
Chardry, Landri of Valognes, and Dourbault, who turned the Coutumier 
(Law-hook) of Normandy into blank verse l He must have been sadly at 
a loss for a subject, one would think ; — whether the more recent poet who 
contemplated turning Littleton into English rhyme, intended to take him 
for his model, we cannot say. 

Expending much of their poetic fervour on hymns and lives of Saints, 
and still more on erotic and serious poems ( strvenie *), or narratives and 
tales (fabliaux ), — 

“ All remembrance with the Normans of their national poetry was as completely 
obliterated among the posterity of the Northmen in France as if, in traversing the 
ocean, they had drunk of the waters of Lethe. This total oblivion of their original 
home they have in common with the West Goths, who in Castilian poesy have not left 
the faintest trace of their original maimers and opinions. The same remark has been 
applied to the Vareger, who fbunded a royal dynasty in Russia, and to whom that 
country, as a Russian author remarks, is not indebted for a single new idea. The 
causes are here the same with those that effected a complete oblivion of their mother- 


J It b to be hoped that, in their clinical practice, these physicians did not always 
implicitly follow the Leonine prescriptions, annually circulated by the School of Salerno. 
If they did, many a patient would stand a chance of being treated on the u kilLor-cure” 
principle, with tne chances strongly in favour of the former. 

Gent. Mao. Yol. CCI1. 3 x 
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tongue, namely, their inferior civilization, their intermixture with the natives, and 
their marriages with the women of the country, who knew no other traditions than 
those of their native land.” 

With their language and domestic institutions the Northmen of Nor- 
mandy also lost their ancient writing : — 

“ In Normandy no runic stones are to be found, as in the Northern kingdoms ; no 
Northman on the shore of his new country has caused to be cut in stone the name of 
his father, or of the heroes of the land of his birth. When they had acquired posses- 
sions in IVanee, they forgot both native land and kindred ; and when they had also 
forgotten their mother-tongue, what could they do with runes, which the priests would, 
no doubt, regard as magical characters, or a device of the devil ? Whatever partiality 
the Normans may have entertained for history, they nevertheless betrayed an almost 
perfect indifference for their original country. The historians of Normandy describe 
the heathen North as a den of robbers. After an interval of two centuries they knew 
nothing of the events that had caused the founder of their ruling family to forsake the 
North ; they did not even know where Denmark and Norway lay. Benoit de Ste. More 
begins his chronicle with a geographic sketch, in which he takes Denmark for Dacia, 
and places it at the mouth of the Danube, between the extensive countries of the 
Alani and Get©, which are always covered with ice, and surrounded by a chain 
of mountains.” 

Little as we are indebted, immediately, to the Northmen of Scandinavia 
for our introduction to any knowledge of practical utility, Depping seems 
to query k whether the Northmen of the ninth century may not have been 
our first instructors in the art of salting herrings. If he means salting 
merely, and no more, we should say not : a herring found its way into bay- 
salt, we should think, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years before a 
Yiking launched his coracle 1 on the ocean. If, on the other hand, he in- 
tends to speak of the art of curing herrings, for their preservation — that, it 
is pretty generally agreed, was an invention due to William Beukels, a 
native of Biervliet, near Flushing, about 1386 : and we have it historically 
recorded that the Emperor Charles Y., with his sister, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, paid a visit to his tomb, out of respect for the memory of the hum- 
ble fisherman to whom Holland was then indebted for a great part of her 
wealth. 

On the subject of the feudal system in Normandy, and the comparative 
freedom enjoyed by the commonalty, we will content ourselves with ob- 
serving that there appears to be some discrepancy between the remarks in 
pp. 92, 93, and those in pp. 95, 96. One of these positions must of neces- 
sity give way to the other ; and we are inclined to think, not with p. 92, 
that “ the commonalty, more particularly the rural population, were not 
more fortunate in Normandy than in other countries, &c. but, on the con- 
trary, with pp. 95, 96, that “ during the existence even of the feudal sys- 
tem, the Normans enjoyed more freedom than any other province of France, 
— in Normandy every man and every landed possession being by law free.” 

The account given by Depping of the Northern origin of the local names 
of Normandy, has a peculiar interest for the antiquarian and the educated 
traveller. Succinctly collecting his results, we observe that local Norman 
names ending in ville have mostly for their prefix the name of the North- 
man who either dwelt at the ville or was owner of the village : Tancar ville 
and Hennequerville, for example. Names of towns and villages ending in 


k We do not feel quite certain that this is his meaning; — -indeed, this is one of the 
only two passages in the book as to the exact signification of which we have found our- 
selves at a loss. 

1 A coracle in build, or suture rather, though not in name. 
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tot % such as Yvet6t (a name embalmed in the satirical lays of modem France) 
and Tiboutot, have for their termination — we adopt Mr. Thorpe’s opinion 
in preference to that of Depping — the Danish toft , a word well-known to 
black-letter lawyers, and a not uncommon termination to English local 
names. The final bee, as in Bolbec, and Caudebek, is the Danish bcec m 9 a 
brook. The terminations eu and eur, as in Cantaleu and Harfleur, are ex- 
plained by the old Norman eg and aeur , meaning island, and strand, or 
shore. Beuf as in Sainbeuf, and Quillebeuf, is supposed to correspond 
with the Danish bo or by ; and the Northern word dal , a dale, still appears 
in such names as Oudales, Crodale, and Danestal. The Scandinavian nces 9 
a point or angle of land, (from the same root, probably, as the Latin nasus , a 
nose,) equivalent to the English naze , appears in the French G-risnez, and 
the English Sheemess and Dungeness. 

We now come to the history of the reigns of our four Norman kings, 
William the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen. Drawn 
as the materials are, at first hand, from the sources of our early history, 
pure and undefiled, and subjected to the scrutinizing ken of such scholars 
as Lappenberg and Thorpe, the results, both as regards their trustworthi- 
ness and their originality, could not fail to be a valuable contribution to the 
pages of English history. We can do little more than take a cursory glance 
at a few of the more interesting results of their research. 

After his accidental 11 victory of Senlac, or Hastings 0 , as the Normans 
preferred calling it, the Conqueror found the Anglo-Saxons a comparatively 
easy prey. The leading men among them appear to have been a set of 
hardly respectable mediocrities, almost wholly destitute of patriotism, and 
more intent upon the advancement of their own private interests than the 
assertion of national independence. Waltheof and Hereward may perhaps 
be considered as exceptions ; but from their comparatively isolated position, 
and their want of commanding influence, their struggles at a later period 
were wholly fruitless, and their patriotic aspirations productive of nothing 
but additional rapine and bloodshed. Thanks to the want of unison that 
existed among the native population, the prowess of his own followers, and 
the influence of gold, which the Conqueror extorted with one hand, and 
proffered to the Saxon nobles as a bribe with the other, none of the forti- 
fied cities of England, Exeter and York excepted, offered anything that 
deserves to be dignified with the name of a resistance. Thierry and Mack- 
intosh, as remarked by Lappenberg, are equally in the wrong in their pre- 

m Both in Holstein and Northumberland we still have the rivers “ Wansbeck” or 
“ Wentsbeek.” 

n We designedly call it so; for if Harold had survived, it is doubtful if it would have 
been gained by — or at all events, if it would not have been immediately wrested from — 
the invaders. 

• Immediately on receiving tidings of the defeat, Ealdgyth, Harold’s widow, was 
sent by her brothers Eadwine and Morkere to Chester. It is not improbable that this 
circumstance may have suggested to Qiraldus Cambrensis, or his informant, his romantic 
story that Harold escaped, and ended his days as a recluse at St. John’s, in Chester ; by 
way of counterpoise, perhaps, to the story found in a MS. dated a century after the 
battle, that the body of Harold was discovered on the field by his mistress, Editha, 
the swan-necked. Few great personages, probably, have come to a violent end, but 
what some one or other has been found to suggest “ historic doubts” as to the fact. 
Of these doubts, those entertained, or pretended to have been entertained, as to the 
deaths of Harold, Richard II., and the “ Princes in the Tower,” or of one of them at 
least, have survived to our times. Many others, maintained by tradition only, have 
probably perished. The same remark applies almost equally to criminals who have 
occupied a respectable position in society : witness the cases of Dr. Dodd, Fauntleroy, 
and a late M.P. and Lord of the Treasury. 
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sumption that William was for a moment arrested in his career of conquest 
by the necessity of laying siege to Dover : before he had arrived even in 
sight of that powerful fortress, he was met by deputies from the town, who 
presented him with its keys. 

An error is noticed (p. 107) into which Turner and Lingard have fallen : 
it was Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances, and not of Constance, who addressed 
the Normans on the coronation of William, in the abbey church of West- 
minster ; an appeal which, through a false alarm, arising from the loud ac- 
clamations of his auditors, led to bloodshed and conflagration in the city 
of London. Acting, in this instance, at least, up to the traditions of his 
Scandinavian forefathers, one of William’s earliest steps was to plunder the 
monasteries, and to carry into captivity the more powerful of the Saxon 
prelates and abbots. Among these we find ASgelnothP mentioned, abbot 
of Glastonbury ; as to whose identity, it appears from Mr. Thorpe’s note, 
(p. 112,) there has been some difficulty, in consequence of Ordericus speak- 
ing of JEgelnoth as Cantuarenns satrapa. On reference, however, to the 
pages of Hoveden, we find the difficulty satisfactorily solved ; for he tells 
us that, in 1067, among his other captives, William took into Normandy 
“ JEgelnoth, abbot of Glastonbury, and .ASgelnotb, a native of Canterbury.” 
On what authority Lingard has rendered the words Cantuarensem satro- 
pam , “ abbot of Saint Augustine’s (at Canterbury),” we are at a loss to 
conceive. 

It was reserved for us to learn, upon the authority of William of Poitiers, 
the Conqueror’s chaplain, (who not improbably had his share of the golden 
windfall,) that England was regarded as the “California” of the eleventh 
century : as Lappenberg remarks, his description of English wealth and 
resources will no doubt both surprise and amuse some readers : — 

“ In abundance of the precious metal that country by far surpasses the Gauls ; for 
while by its exuberance of com it may be called the granary of Ceres, from its quantity 
of gold it may be termed a treasury of Arabia. . . . The English women are emi- 
nently skilful with their needle, and in the weaving of gold ; the men in every kind of 
artificial workmanship. Moreover, several Germans, most expert in such arts, are in 
the habit of dwelling among them ; and merchants, who in their ships visit distant 
nations, introduce curious handiworks.” 

There is a strong probability, however, that at some remote period the 
soil of these islands has been eminently auriferous : witness the large amount 
of bullion still preserved in the shape of gold ring-money, and early British 
coin, in the cabinets of the curious. The soils, too, of Devonshire 4, Derby- 
shire, and Wicklow still preserve strong traces of the presence of the pre- 
cious metal. 

The present century is by no means the first in which the natives of this 
island have assumed the position of defenders of Constantinople, the By- 
zantium of the Greek empire, against its enemies. A considerable body of 
Anglo-Saxons, compelled to abandon their exhausted country, found a wel- 
come reception with the Emperor Alexius Comnenus I., as his protectors 
against the ravages of Robert Guiscard and the Normans of Apulia. These, 
with other foreigners, under the general appellation of Fimwyer, as a 
body-guard, (their division being known as that of the Ingloi ), “ maintained 
with powerful arm, bright battle-axes and harness, the Grecian emperors in 

p Who, equally with William, was a great spoliator of his monastery. 

* The amiferous clay of North Devon is still worked for its gold, we believe. The 
question as to the souroe from which our ring-money was derived is an interesting one, 
but it admits, probably, of no satisfactory solution. 
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that consideration and security which the enervated race of their own sub- 
ject s was incapable of affording.” 

Queen Matilda would appear to have entertained as rude notions on love- 
matters as her husband, and to have been equally influenced by cupidity 
for the possessions of others. Witness her not altogether disinterested 
method of punishing an early object of her attachment, for unrequited love : 
— indeed authorities are not wanting, who assure us that it was the queen 
herself who procured Brih trie's imprisonment, and the confiscation of his 
property even before his death : — 

“ The queen, as well as the other new-comers, received their share of the spoil, and 
in a manner which shews manifestly the spirit of the conquest. In her youth, Matilda 
had seen, at the court of her father at Bruges, a young Anglo-Saxon of rank named 
Brihtric, son of ASlfgar, to whom, it appears, she formed a warm attachment, but which 
was not reciprocated. While engaged in the consecration of a chapel, Brihtric was 
seized by the Normans, at his manor of Hanley, and dragged to Winchester, where he 
died in prison childless : his lands, which escheated to the crown, were bestowed partly 
on Robert Fitz-Hamon and partly on Queen Matilda.*’ 

In Robert de Comines, who came to so tragical an end in the conflagra- 
tion' of the episcopal palace at Durham, (1069), we meet, according to 
our author, with the ancestor of Philip de Comines, the courtly chronicler 
of the fifteenth century, and the Scottish family of Comyn or Cumin. 

A frightful picture this of the results of William's desolating vengeance 
against the feebly-resisting population of Northumbria : — 

“ Com, cattle, utensils, and every species of food he ordered to be heaped together 
and burnt. The famine, that had already raged for more than a year, was by such 
execrable proceedings so aggravated, and so horrible was the misery, that the wretched 
inhabitants were compelled to subsist upon horses, cats, and even on human flesh. 
Hunger forced many to sell themselves and families into perpetual slavery to their 
oppressors. During this calamitous state of things, it is supposed that no less than a 
hundred t h ousand human beings perished. Many who, with some little property, had 
forsaken their country, in the hope of finding an asylum in a foreign land, perished ere 
they could reach the wished-for shore. Appalling was it, in the silent houses, in the 
lonely streets and public roads, to see the corpses rotting, covered with myriads of 
worms, in an atmosphere insufferably redolent of putrefaction. For the last duty, that 
of burial, no one survived to perform it in the desolated land. Those whom the sword 
and the famine had spared, had fled from the scene of ruin. On the once-frequented 
road from York to Durham, as far as the eye could reach, not a single inhabited village 
was to be seen. In ruins and caverns dwelt only crews of robbers and wolves, for the 
destruction of the traveller.” 

The following portrait, from Ordericus, of one of William’s myrmidons, 
Hugh Goz, or Lupus, the Wolf, a name still famous with the Cheshire 
people, is by no means flattering ; — in some at least of its features, it would 
apply to many others in the number of his unprincipled followers. In the 
work it is given in the original Latin, but we spare the reader the trouble 
of a translation : — 

“ Not bountifol was this man, hut prodigal ; not a household was it that always ac- 
companied him, but a whole army. Neither in giving nor in taking did he observe the 
•lightest moderation. Every day did he devastate his own lands; and much more 
encouragement did he give to falconers and to huntsmen, than to cultivators of the 
earth or intercessors with heaven. An utter slave was he to the gluttonous pro- 
pensities of his belly ; and the consequence was, that he was weighed down with such 
a quantity of fat, that he could hardly move along. By his concubines he had a 
numerous progeny of either sex ; nearly the whole of whom, overwhelmed by various 
misfortunes, came to an untimely end.” 

r The text mentions two persons as escaping from this disaster; Hoveden says 
only one. 
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We have witnessed the tender mercies experienced by the North- 
umbrians at the hands of their Norman foes ; even worse, if possible, were 
the cruelties inflicted upon them by their ally, Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
who now invaded England under the pretext of aiding Eadgar ^Etheling : — 

“ This retaliation by Gospatric served only to increase Malcolm’s fury, who now gave 
orders not to spare one of English race, hut to slay or drive into perpetual slavery the 
entire population. In consequence of these orders, the aged, both male and female, 
were mercilessly massacred ; infants torn from the breast were thrown on high, and in 
falling reoeived on the points of the spears. The young of both sexes, and all who 
appeared capable of labour, were driven bound before their enemies into perpetual 
bondage. Many, through the fatigue and misery of being thus driven, fell dead by the 
way. But Malcolm, so for from being moved by the prayers and groans of his victims, 
ordered them to be urged on the fester. Scotland thus became filled with English 
slaves of both sexes ; so that long afterwards there was scarcely a farm, or even a 
cottage, in which the posterity of these English slaves was not to be found in the 
condition of serfs.” 

Whether or no Callot was acquainted with our early history we cannot 
say : he certainly might have found some hints here whereby to heighten 
the colouring of his “ Horrors of War.” 

Malcolm, we are glad to find, on his marriage with Margaret, sister of 
Eadgar jEtheling, saw the error of his ways, and “ had sagacity enough to 
profit by his consort’s exhortations and example ; so that, from a blood- 
thirsty barbarian, he became a mild and just monarch.” Margaret must 
have been a bold woman to accept of such a husband, — though perhaps she 
had but little choice in the matter. There was ample room for improve- 
ment, without his becoming by any means superabundantly good. Poor 
woman! chained to such a savage, in spite of his conversion, we pity 
her fate. 

The view taken by Lappenberg (pp. 142, 143), that, “ but for the Nor- 
man Conquest, this resurrection (of civilization) would have taken place in 
England much earlier and more completely ; and the civilization of south- 
ern Europe, which the clergy of those migratory ages spread abroad, would 
have shed its influence more benignly over Anglo-Saxon life, without the 
transplanting of the court of Rouen to England,” has the merit of novelty — 
to most English readers, at least. An author who has deserved so well at 
the hands of all who take an interest in our early history, it would be 
ungenerous to suspect even of prejudice ; but at the same time we cannot 
but bear in mind that it is the opinion of one less nearly allied to our Nor- 
man invaders than ourselves. With us it is a more prevalent notion, and 
one perhaps not altogether to be classed among our vulgar errors, that, in 
the Norman conquest, out of evil came good, and that to these her ruthless 
devastators, England is indebted for much of the refinement and civiliza- 
tion which she has to boast. As no people has arrived as yet at the culmi- 
nating point of civilization, the question is only one of degree, and a dis- 
cussion of it must of necessity be based upon a comparison of ourselves 
with those whose Teutonic blood is acknowledgedly free from contact with 
that of a more Northern race : an invidious subject, upon which we have 
neither leisure nor inclination to enlarge. 

We pause a moment, in fairness to William, to call attention to perhaps 
the only redeeming points in his public career, — his appointment of Lan- 
franc to the see of Canterbury, and his patronage of the venerable Gkiit- 
mond ; and that too, after the monk had had the courage to remind him, in 
the plenitude of his power, “ that none of his forefathers had ever worn a 
royal diadem, that he himself had not attained to that dignity by hereditary 
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right, and that Eadgar jEtheling and others were the nearer heirs to the 
crown.” The notice of Lanfranc (147 — 154) we particularly commend to 
the reader's notice. 

The manful struggles of the patriotic Hereward stand ia fine relief in 
juxtaposition with the imbecility of Eadgar, and the faithlessness and tergi- 
versation of Eadwine, Morkere, and other Saxon nobles. It has been 
hitherto our impression that he was one of the few Anglo-Saxons of merit 
who escaped a violent death, and that he was permitted, after a lapse of 
years, to return to his native land, and peacefully to “ lay his bones in her 
maternal lap at Croyland.” The wish possibly may be father to the thought, 
but we are by no means inclined to credit the story told by the poet 
Gaimar, (and by him only, we believe,) that during an armistice granted 
by the king, Hereward was attacked, while at table, by some Normans and 
slain. William, however, we must admit, was fully capable of resorting to 
such means for getting rid of one of the few English whose opposition he 
had any reason to fear. 

The only man, perhaps, among Hereward’s superiors in rank that was his 
equal in merit was Waltheof ; a character which William (although, from 
motives of policy, he had given him his niece Judith in marriage,) could ill 
brook. His most barbarous murder was the result ; and for many years 
Waltheof 's memory was venerated by the English as that of a hero, mar- 
tyr, and Saint. 

Waltheof b death appears to have been the turning-point of William’s 
fortunes, and it is not without a justifiable satisfaction we read that from 
this moment success appears to have forsaken him ; owing partly to his 
own impetuosity and his sudden outbreaks of anger, and partly to the dis- 
obedience of his children, the turbulence and cupidity of his nobles, and 
the ambition of the potentates by whose territories his Norman dominions 
were in a great degree surrounded. The remainder of his reign was spent 
in bitter retribution for his past misdeeds, and it was the will of Providence 
that none of his later undertakings should succeed. 

One of the first acts of his son Robert, on reaching man's estate, was to 
demand Normandy and Le Maine of his father. The proverb tells us 
that a certain personage can quote Scripture sometimes, and the only 
answer that Robert received from the king was a long speech, or series of 
speeches, replete with references to Absalom and his evil counsellors, Ahi- 
tophel and Amasa — thus anticipating John Dryden some six hundred years 
in an application of the Scripture narrative to the political circumstances of 
the day. This, however, was a line of argument but little to the taste of 
Robert ; who probably thought that his father was not altogether the man 
to appeal to Scripture in his own favour, and, after telling him u that he 
was not come to hear wise speeches, with which he had been surfeited to 
loathing by his pedantic teachers,” closed the conference by declaring— if, 
indeed these flowers of rhetoric are not imagined for him by Ordericus — 
“ that he would, like the Theban Polynices, go and serve in a foreign land, 
there to seek the honour which his paternal Lares had denied him; might 
he there meet an Adrastus, who would one day reward him for his 
fidelity.” 

Lingard’s prejudices, exhibited in this instance in favour of the worthless 
Bishop Walchere, bring him, very justifiably, we think, under Mr. Thorpe’s 
censure, (p. 179). Walchere, however, paid a fearful penalty for his “ med- 
dling with things temporal,” as Wendover calls it, — his gross partisanship 
and injustice. 
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Dr. Ingram, too, and with equal justice, we think, is visited with censure* 
for hi 8 faulty renderings in his Translation of the Saxon Chronicle. The 
immunity implied by the Solonic maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonum, can- 
not for a moment be extended to scholars and their works. 

A curious episode in this strange, eventful history, is the story of Thun- 
tan *, a monk of Caen, whom the king had raised to the headship of the 
monastery of Glastonbury : — 

“ This man, with his countrymen, squandered the accumulated wealth of the monas- 
tery, while, not content with holding the monks to the strictest observance of the rule 
of their order, he even let them suffer privation. An arbitrary change of the old Gre- 
gorian chant, in place of which he strove to introduce one composed by John, abbot of 
Fecamp, gave occasion, together with his profhtib violence, to a disastrous conflict in 
the church, at the altar of which some of the monks were slain, and many wounded. 
As a punishment, Thurston merely forfeited his abbey, and was sent back to his Nor- 
man cloister. To Archbishop LanfVanc even this penalty seemed too severe, and he 
counselled the abbot to offer a pecuniary atonement to the king, and not to be dis- 
heartened, even should it be rejected. The result was, that Thurstan immediately 
recovered the abbey of Glastonbury from W illiam ’s successor for five hundred pounds 
of silver.” 

One of the most valuable features, perhaps, of the work is the lucid 
account which it gives of the institutions of the Feudal System, as intro- 
duced into this country by the Normans. Tenants-in-chief, knight-service, 
frankalmoign, demesne lands, reliefs, aids, wardship, maritage, homage, 
oaths, investiture, livery of seizin, scutage, seijeanty, socage, and other 
kindred subjects, are all treated of. Not the mere student only, but the 
accomplished lawyer even, who has exhausted the Second Volume of Black- 
stone, may hence add not a little to his legal lore. 

Equally useful, too, to the enquirer into our early institutions, is the pur- 
view given of Domesday Book : and here, without the necessity of having 
recourse to the ponderous and costly folios of Kelham and Ellis, he may 
gain an exact knowledge, so far as any certain knowledge is now attain- 
able, of the relative positions occupied by tenants in capite, mesne tenants, 
commendati, socmen, coliberti, geburas (boors), villani, coscets, cotarii, rad- 
chenistri, radmanni, bordarii, and others. 

From Domesday we learn a singular fact, that only one town in Eng- 
land, Dunwich u , shewed any signs of increase during the first twenty years 
after the Norman Conquest ; the number of its burgesses, in the time of 
the Confessor 120, being augmented, at the period of the survey, to 236: 
the phenomenon, however, is easily explained by the then decay of its 
neighbour, Norwich. The greater part of the towns had suffered severely 
by fire and devastation, and by the removal of habitations for the construc- 
tion of fortresses and fortifications. It is somewhat singular that a man of 
William’s astuteness should have allowed such damning evidence of his 
blighting influence upon the country to be so carefully collected and pre- 
served. 

To the picture of the Conqueror’s last moments, of his forsaken body. 


• See pp. 170, 182, 197, 879. 

• Or, more properly, “ Turstin,” be being a Norman by birth ; and so he is called by 
William of Malmesbury and John of Glastonbury, in their Chronicles of the abbey. 
The same writers tell a wondrous story of a figure on a crucifix, from which, on its 
being struck by an arrow on this occasion, copious streams of blood flowed forth. Two 
monks were killed in the affray, and fourteen wounded. 

• The sea has long since swept away every vestige of the only English town that 
flourished in spite of the Conqueror. 
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and of the revolting circumstances attending his entombment, our limits will 
allow us to do no more than make a passing reference. Seldom has a 
fearful subject been more ably treated . — Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The history of the Red King affords us no relief. Possessed of his 
father’s personal courage, he seems to have inherited all his fearful defects, 
and in lieu of his single virtue of continence, the most unbridled sensuality 
to boot. Cursed with the choice of such a counsellor as Ranulf Flambard*, 
it is really marvellous how he could possibly have brought himself to select 
such a man as Anselm for the see of Canterbury. The unfeigned reluctance 
of Anselm to accept the office, his clenched hands refusing to receive the 
pastoral staff, and the friendly violence of the bishops, dragging him by 
main force into the cathedral, stand in pleasing contrast with the avidity 
for promotion that has too often characterized a more civilized age. His 
is, perhaps, one of the few instances of a genuine nolo episcopari that are to 
be met with ; though Rufus, it would appear, was inclined to give him no 
such credit for feelings of disinterestedness. Before Anselm’s elevation, 
we read, on one of the nobles praising him as a man loving God alone, and 
desirous of nothing that was transitory, — “ Nothing/* was the king’s sar- 
castic answer, “ except only the archbishopric of Canterbury. He will come 
running to me rejoicing, with hands and feet, and clasp me round the neck 
if I give him the faintest hope of it. But, by the holy face of Lucca, 
neither he nor any other shall be archbishop besides myself.” 

We have to thank Mr. Thorpe (and Mr. Hardy as well) for setting the 
antiquarian world right as to the singular oath that Sharon Turner and 
others have so frequently put into the mouth of William, “ By the face of 
Saint Luke.” The real meaning of the words, as found in William of 
Malmesbury, is, “ By the [holy] face of Lucca there having been at that 
place in the middle ages, a figure of our Saviour, arrayed in rich garments 
and crowned with precious stones, brought thither miraculously, according 
to general belief. The habitual oath of the Conqueror was, “ By God’s 
splendour ;** and that of Henry I., “ By the soul of my mother,” if we may 
judge from the words uttered by him when he murdered * Conan of 
Rouen. 

In such times as these, and amid such scenes of perfidy, violence, and 
bloodshed, the following trait is refreshing, though presented by one so 

astounding a simpleton, and so great an enemy to himself, as Robert 

Courlhose : — 

■ “Of Duke Robert’s goodness of heart there is only one, though striking, instance 
recorded. The besieged (in the fortress of Mont St. Michel) suffered from want of 
water, and on Henry’s representation, that the element which was <*ommon to all ought 
not to be denied them, and that a contest should not be so decided, but by the arm of 
the most valiant, Robert commanded his soldiers to be less strict, that his brother might 
not suffer from want of water. When this was reported to the king, he reproached his 
soft-hearted brother, saying, ‘Truly a fitting one art thou to conduct a war, who 

alio west thy enemies an abundance of water. How are we to overcome them, if we 

indulge them with victuals and drink ?’ Bnt he gently answered, ‘ What ! shall we 
allow our brother to die of thirst ? And where shall we find another if we lose him 
Bnt William was made of sterner stuff, and not to be attuned to such soft measures.” 


* Mr. Thorpe observe* (p. 225,) “ It is not easy to conceive how the soubriquet of 
. "Flambeau could be given to an individual on account of his covetousness.’* Without 
impeachment of pre-urn ption, we would suggest that Flambard g avarice, like that of 
Catiline, “ alieni appetentis, sui profusi” may have been as all-devouring, all-con- 

suming, as flame. ^ a 

r By throwing him from a window of the castle of Rouen, see p. %29. 

Gbxt. Magk Vol. CCI1. * * 
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The various and conflicting accounts given relative to the death of 
William Rufus are ably rev iewed ; and we arise from the perusal of them 
more than ever impressed with the belief that the name of Walter Tirel was, 
to a great extent, used as a mere scapegoat in the matter, and that in all 
probability, the arrow which pierced the tyrant was aimed by one of the 
multitude that had suffered from his father’s devastation, or his own brutal 
excesses. As one of the most interesting passages in the book, we give it 
without curtailment : — 

“ In the New Forest, which had been enlarged by the Conqueror with such glaring 
cruelty towards the numerous inhabitants of those parts, Richard, an elder brother of 
William Rufus, and, shortly after, a son of l)nke Ro’ ert, named also Richard, had 
already fallen. On the 2nd August, 1100, the king rode into the forest to hont; his 
attendants were gradually dispersed, and about sunset he was found lying dead on ths 
earth, and pierced with an arrow. Many authorities concur in statin* that Walter 
Tirel, a French knight, to whom William was much attached, had, with the intention 
of striking a boar that rushed past them, inflicted the fatal wound with an arrow given 
him by the king himself, as being the better marksman. His instantaneous flight to 
France, and a pilgrimage to the holy grave, undertaken by him at a later period cer- 
tainly countenance this narrative. Yet Tirel, whom we find mentioned as a venerator 
of Anselm, declared to Snger, the celebrated abbot of St. Denys, and offered to confirm 
it on oath, that the rumour was false, and that he had not even entered the forest os 
that day. But who can say that it was not an Anglo-Saxon arrow that pierced the 
tyrant ? or that one of so many that he had injured, stimulated possibly by a higher 
direction, was not the perpetrator P The warnings given to the king by Robert Fitx- 
Hainon, in consequence of the counsel of a monk, that he should not go to the chase on 
that day, arid the prophecy imparted to Prince Henry, declaring his speedy acccmion to 
the throne, together with the complete desertion of his attendants, greatly strengthen 
the suspicion of a premeditated plan 1 . But there is also another story • worthy of notice ; 
that the king, in stooping to take up an arrow lying on the ground, stumbled, and thns 
forced the arrow into his breast. This belief appears to have been very current in 
England shortly after the king’s death, though that implicating Walter Tirel found 
most favour with the multitude. At a later period it whs also said b , that it was not 
Tirel, but Rolf of Aix, to whom William, against the counsel of the abbot of Dunstable^ 
handed five arrows, with one of which he shot him.” 

It is certainly a marvellous coincidence that, within the unhallowed pre- 
cincts of Ytene-Wood, where, by the Conqueror’s order, numbers of churches 
and villages had been burnt, and a district of seventeen thousand acres laid 
waste, all to gratify his reckless passion for the chase, two sons of that 
Conqueror, and a grandson, should, within so short a period, have met their 
death. A retribution this, dealt by Providence, no doubt: but human con- 
trivance must surely have been the instrument of their destruction, upon 
this 60 eminently the scene of Norman ruthlessness and barbarity, amid 
ruined homesteads and an outcast population. — 

“ Neque enim lex justior ulla, 

Quam necis artifices arte peri re sui.” 

The latter part of the following passage (p. 313) we do not quite under- 
stand : for the benefit, more particularly, of the numerous class of readers 
who have not William of Malmesbury's “Lives of the English Pontiffs” to 
refer to, it seems to stand in need of explanation : — 

“ Roger, Bishop of Hereford, when on his death-bed, sent to implore consecration at 

* The Saxon Chronicle relates that the king was shot while at the chase by an arrow 
from one of his own people, without any allusion to an accident : so also the Acta 
Episc. Cenomm. 

. • F.admer and Wace mention it. 

b Giraldus Cambrenais seems to be the chief authority for this story — founded on 
some vague tradition, probably. 
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hit [Anselm's] hands, — a request which supposed an inconsequence 9 in Anselm, and 
could, therefore, only raise a smile in him." 


This passage excepted, we can vouch for the work being most lucidly 
translated throughout. 

And here, equally commending to the reader's notice the profligate but 
plausible Henry, and the careless though loveable Stephen, we must pause. 
We have given a fair sample of the book ; such a book as we have not 
often had the pleasure of devouring. To those who read it at our recom- 
mendation, we wish as keen an appetite and as easy a digestion as our own : 
the meal, we assure them, will add to the stamina of their historical powers. 
The work is made additionally useful by genealogical tables of the rulers 
of Normandy, from Rolf to the year 1066, of the posterity of William the 
Conqueror to Henry II., and of the family of King Stephen. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


Ip the reader of our present age could be transported back into the 
living England of some thirty years ago, one of the names that he would 
oftenest hear, and hear always in connection with some earnest intellectual 
work, would be that of Henry Brougham. Even then he was distinguished 
in many, almost contradictory, ways. His knowledge was held to be but 
little short of encyclopedian — he had won for himself a high reputation in 
mathematical science — his writings were both numerous and powerful — the 
senate and the bar were daily ringing with his passionate eloquence — 
and he had become a prominent and popular advocate of some of the very 
grandest causes which contribute to the progress of mankind. And, beyond 
all this, he had given abundant proof of an able, restless, and aspiring 
nature, conscious of its own capacities, and using them on all fit occasions 
with a ready and impetuous daringness which augured well for a triumph- 
ant issue of his aims. 


One of the earliest glimpses that we get of him is in St. David-street, 
Edinburgh, running on the pavement with Francis Horner, before either of 
the little playfellows had fairly got through his second year. His educa- 
tion was begun betimes, at the High School, where Mr. Luke Fraser and 
Dr. Adam were in turn his masters. The anecdote which Lord Cockbum 


tells of Brougham's dispute with Mr. Fraser on a point of Latinity, his 
punishment, his renewal of the dispute the next day under the aegis of a 
heap of authorities which compelled the kind-hearted preceptor to own 
himself in the wrong, and his subsequent fame as “ the fellow who had 
beat the master,” is so curiously characteristic of the Henry Brougham of 
maturer years, that one regrets to be obliged to transfer the honour of the 
achievement to some other and unknown person. A more certain fact is, 
that he was distinguished aa a quick and eager scholar, and proceeded to 
the Univeraity at the age of sixteen. Hia attention, in the fi«t inatance, 
was given chiefly to physical and mathematical science, an 80 a 

waa hia progress, that papers of hia on aubjects belon^ng to these depart 
mento of knowledge were soon afterwards published in the Transactions of 

« Query, whether “ implied an incom peteuce” is not the meaning ? 
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the Royal Society, and were noticed in a highly flattering manner in some 
of the circles most competent to judge fairly of their value. Indicative aa 
these contributions were of the early ripeness of the youth’s intellect, and 
probably of some special faculty for the pursuits which they referred to, 
one cannot but rejoice that his studies swept betimes over a far wideir 
sphere. In his twentieth year, on the 21st of November, 1797, he was 
admitted — with Francis Horner again for a companion— into that Specula- 
tive Soc : ety in which so many of the ablest of his Scottish contemporaries 
prepared themselves for the realities of public life. Three years afterwards, 
having in the meantime travelled awhile on the Continent, he became a 
member of the Society of Advocates of Edinburgh. 

Up to this point in his career, or even a little beyond it, it is probable 
that Brougham had hardly much surpassed in visible performances many 
of the very gifted young men who were his associates at the Scottish bar. 
But he had been silently building up the foundations of that surprising 
versatility which has been ever since one of the most marked of all his 
mental characteristics. When the 44 Edinburgh Review” began, with an 
audacity at least as great as its ability and knowledge, to fulmine over the 
literary world. Brougham was a distinguished member of the brilliant band 
of its contributors ; but he had, at the same time, already completed a bar- 
gain with the publisher for his “ Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the 
European Powers,” — an extensive work, marked in an equal measure by 
extent of information, vigour of talent, and maturity and boldness of politi- 
cal views. That so good a book should have been written by so young a 
man was extraordinary enough ; but that the same individual should have 
also found time, within so short an antecedent period, to make his import- 
ant communications to the Royal Society, to become a prominent debater 
in the Speculative, to prepare himself for his admission to the bar, to get 
through his foreign travel, and to write brilliant contributions to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” was such a manifestation of intellectual activity and power 
as would not easily be paralleled in recent times. And there was one 
amongst his intimates by whom the s'rength and weakness of his singular 
nature was even then correctly and completely known. In a letter written 
a few months after their joint admission to the Speculative Society, Homer 
say 8 : — 

** Had you any conversation with Brongham P He is an uncommon genius, of a com- 
posite order, if you allow me to use the expression : he unites the greatest ardour for 
general information in every branch of knowledge, and, what is more remarkable, acti- 
vity in the business, and interest in the pleasures of the world, with all the powers of 
a mathematical intellect.” 

And again, four years later, on the eve of the publication of his friend’s 
work on Colonial Policy, the same deep and calm observer writes : — 

“ Should an active scene be opened to Brongham, I shall tremble with anxiety for 
some time, though it is what 1 very ardently wish : his information on political sub- 
jects, especially in some departments, is now immense ; his talents are equal to the 
most effective use and display of that knowledge. But Ids ardour is so urgent, that I 
should be afraid of his being deficient in prudence. That he would ultimately become 
a leading and predominant mind I cannot doubt, but he might attempt to fix himself 
in that plane too soon, before he had gone through what 1 presume is a necessary rou- 
tine of subordination.” 

He was, at any rate, not much disposed to continue long in subordination 
•t Edinburgh. In that city of strong political partizanship, Whiggism, in 
iKe early years of the present century, was far from being the most profit- 
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able side for a young advocate to enlist on ; and Brougham , animated by 
the consciousness of power and the ambition which that consciousness en- 
gendered, may have been not prevented by his good professional success 
from seeking for a wider and a freer field for his exertions. Instigated by 
this consideration, and hastened probably in his determination by the result 
of his appearance before the House of Lords as one of the junior counsel 
for Lady Essex Ker in the Roxburghe peerage case, in his twenty-ninth 
or thirtieth year he settled in London ; where, after a short time, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, and began to practise as a barrister in 
the Court of King's Bench. 

This was in 1808, and from this date until that of his elevation to the 
woolsack in 1830, Mr. Brougham came by degrees to be engaged in what 
was literally an unparalleled amount of labour. In his capacities of states- 
man, advocate, and author, he was soon doing the work of three indus- 
trious men. Marvellous stories have been told of his dispatch of business, 
indubitable myths originating in a reality of performance surprising enough 
to stand in no need of exaggeration. Business, indeed, flowed in upon 
him in a deep and full tide. In the Court of King's Bench, and on the 
Northern Circuit, he quickly became, especially in political cases, a fa- 
vourite advocate ; and his distinction at the bar recommended him at onoe 
to an ample participation in the toils, and strife, and triumphs of the se- 
nate. In the midst of these abundant occupations he still found time for a 
multitude of publications of which he is the known, acknowledged author, 
as well as probably for no inconsiderable number — as there is good reason 
for surmising — which may be hereafter traced to his prolific pen. In order 
to understand the extent of his activity during this portion of his indefa- 
tigable career, let us endeavour to catch a glimpse of some of his greater 
labours in each of these departments of exertion. 

One of the earliest of his memorable efforts as an advocate, occurred 
within two years of his admission to the English bar. The Berlin decrees, 
by which Napoleon sought to cramp the commerce of England, had pro- 
voked the government of that day to a retaliatory absurdity in the shape 
of “orders in Council," which, by a subsequent modification, had been 
made oppressively severe. Mr. Brougham, as the representative of a large 
and influential portion of the mercantile community, was employed to 
plead against the coercion and continuance of these “ orders" before the 
House of Lords ; and his argument, which occupied two days in its delivery, 
though ineffectual as to its specific aim, manifested so rare a combination 
of knowledge, boldness, ingenuity, and eloquence, that the advocate him- 
self was at once welcomed as a pillar of strength on the popular side in the 
fierce party warfare of the time. A seat in the House of Commons was 
one of the immediate consequences of this masterly discourse, but not the 
only or the most important one. It opened the way to a very considerable 
extension of his professional business ; not merely by making known the 
warmth and vigour of his powers and the wide extent of his resources, but 
by making known a' so the liberality of his own political views, and the 
likelihood that he would therefore put forth his strength with a hearty 
good-will in defence of those who had by too free an advocacy of similar 
convictions subjected themselves to the inquisition of a somewhat rigorous 
law. It was not long before cases of this kind occurred, in which he was 
actually called to champion the oppressed. In the volume of his “ Social 
and Political Speeches," just published by Messrs. Griffin and Co., there 
are the reports of two speeches which were delivered in the following year, 
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in defence of persons against whom prosecutions on a charge of libel had 
been instituted by the state. On both of these occasions, Mr. Brougham’s 
clients were proceeded against for the publication of the same article, — an 
article on Military Flogging, written by Mr. John Scott, who afterwards con- 
ducted the “ Champion,” aud the " London Magazine,” and who was 
killed in a duel consequent upon a stern, unpalatable reprehension of the 
personalities of “ Blackwood’s Magazine;” — and it is a curious instance of 
the uncertainty of law, that whilst John and Leigh Hunt were acquitted by 
a jury at Westminster, Drakard was convicted at Lincoln and sentenced by 
the Court of King's Bench to imprisonment for eighteen months. But the 
defence on both occasions was dear, and vigorous, and eloquent ; doing 
as much justice to the principle of free discussion, which these prosecutions 
aimed at, as to the individual defendants in the two causes. It was the 
very natural result of a frequent advocacy of this kind to make Mr. Brougham 
eminently popular both as a barrister and a politician. How great his 
business and his popularity had grown, may be in some degree inferred 
from the well -remembered delight of the people when it became known to 
them that he had engaged in the onerous duties of Attorney- General to the 
Queen. He had been for many years her law-adviser, and in that capa- 
city had, in conjunction with Mr. Whitbread, strongly remonstrated against 
her perilous residence abroad ; and when the fruits of her unfortunate re- 
solution appeared in their mature bitterness in the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties, he entered with his whole heart and soul into her defence. 

But to him, as to the great mass of the people of England at that time, 
the question at issue was not one that might be compressed within the nar- 
row limits of an inquiry into the guilt or innocence of his ill-fated client 
It expanded itself into the broader and the higher problem — the problem 
infinitely more momentous, both in its moral and political bearing— of the 
absoluteness of the king’s power to degrade and do away with a consort 
whom he had outraged by his own uniform career of coarse, unprincipled 
sensuality ; whom he had from the beginning of their union slighted, hated, 
and by meanest arts oppressed ; and whom he sought at last to cast down 
from her queenly rank, and ruin outright ; though, had the foulest pevjuries 
that English gold had bought against her been believed, she would still 
have seemed, even to human eyes, immeasurably less stained and scarred 
by guilt than her persecutor, in the revolting grossness of his life, had ever 
condescended to appear. From first to last, during the long continuance 
of proceedings in the House of Lords, Mr. Brougham’s energies were 
poured forth unsparingly in this important case. It is the occasion which 
his biographer will have to dwell on, as revealing within definite limits all 
his rare and multiplied endowments — all his defiant and indomitable daring 
— his lightning-like conception — his multifarious knowledge — his com- 
prehensive grasp of details, and his skilful marshalling of them in produc- 
tion of some climax startling from magnificence of power, — his lynx-eyed 
insight into falsehood and prevarication under all their wide variety of 
cleverly-contrived disguises — his fierce, intolerable sarcasm — and bis vehe- 
ment and impassioned eloquence, touched sometimes with an unwonted 
pathos, and raised sometimes into an unwonted solemnity of tone, which 
were inspired by the greatness of the cause, and were not unworthy of it. 
The chaste and noble impressiveness of the peroration of his speech in de- 
fence was a new excellence in his marvellous oratory. One brief emphatic 
passage in it, which Lord Eldon reprehended as an intimidation, was in 
these memorable words : — 
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“My Lords, I pray you to pause. I do earnestly beseech you to take heed! You 
are standing upon the brink of a precipice — then beware ! It will go forth your judg- 
ment, if sentence shall go fbrth against the Queen. But it will be the only judgment 
you ever pronounced which, instead of reaching its object, will return and bound back 
upon those who give it. Save the country, my Lords, from the horrors of this cata- 
strophe — save yourselves from this peril— rescue that country, of which you are the or- 
naments, but in which you can flourish no longer, when severed from the people, than 
the blossom when cut off from the roots and the stem of the tree.” 

Owing to the matchless efforts of the Queen’s defenders, the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties met with so discouraging a fortune in the House of 
Lords that it was, after the third reading, finally withdrawn. The news of 
that event was welcomed with a jubilant delight throughout the land. In 
the homes of the grdat masses of the people, even in the lanes and courts 
and alleys where the very poorest of them lived, the windows gleamed with 
light, and bonfires blazed in the public places, as never windows gleamed 
or bonfires blazed for any victory before ; for this was felt to be a victory 
which the people might rejoice in heartily, without misgiving or alloy ; a 
victory over the strong hand of selfish and unscrupulous oppression : and he 
who had been foremost in the arduous strife became the idol of the people, 
and was hailed as the people’s friend. But the fiery indignation which Mr. 
Brougham had often given utterance to during the course of these proceed- 
ings against the Queen, did not die away at their termination, nor even on 
the mournful death of his unhappy client. From time to time, ever since, 
the pent emotion has burst forth, rapid, fierce, and burning, as in its first 
consuming outbreak. A well-remembered example of the abiding, unabated 
strength of this feeling occurred in the defence of Ambrose Williams, in a 
trial for libel on the Durham clergy. The defendant had, in the “ Durham 
Chronicle,” published some severe censures on the conduct of the clergy 
in not having the bells of their churches tolled on the occasion of her Ma- 
jesty’s death ; and Mr. Brougham, roused to pitiless resentment by the in- 
sult which had provoked his client’s strictures, poured forth a bitter stream 
of mingled sarcasm, irony, and stem vituperation on the complainants, which 
must have made them in the depth of their abasement look back, almost 
lovingly, on the milder libel of which the evil spirit had come back to them 
in the strength of seven even more wicked them himself. Amongst the 
multitude of Mr. Brougham’s speeches at the bar, we question whether any 
other equalled this in the one quality of concentrated scorn : some were 
undoubtedly more richly graced with knowledge, some more soundly argu- 
mentative, some wittier, and some more classically eloquent ; but in that 
peculiar power in which the orator surpassed the whole of his contempora- 
ries — the power of a contemptuous, withering, merciless invective, — it is 
doubtful whether this defence of Ambrose Williams is not, even now, to be 
regarded as his best oration at the bar. 

It has been a hundred times remarked, how seldom a distinguished 
speaker in the courts is equally successful in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Brougham’s first efforts in that new arena are said to have made it 
likely that his name would have to be inscribed in the catalogue of those 
to whom this disappointment has occurred. But there was a stubborn in- 
vincibleness in bis nature, a power to do whatever he determined on, that 
soon bore him up above all fear of permanent failure. Before he had been 
many months a member of the House, he became so well accustomed to it 
as to wield the rare weapons of his oratory in that great assembly with just 
as much ease, and with just as assured a mastery, as he was wont to do 
elsewhere. In little more than two years it was thought not imprudent for 
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him to contest a Liverpool election against Canning, and his defeat on that 
occasion excluded him from Parliament for four years. But in 1816 he 
again obtained a seat there, which he continued to hold — as representative, 
successively, for Winchelsea, for Knaresboiough, and for Yorkshire, — until 
his elevation, in 1830, to the House of Lords. In the House, it was soon 
felt that a master-spirit was again amongst them — an orator of Nature's 
fashioning, yet well sustained by all the helps of art — a worthy successor of 
the great parliamentary chiefs of a generation just passed away. Com* 
pared with the mightiest of that bygone race, though he might fall short 
of the gorgeous imagination and the philosophic depth of Burke, or 
of the sonorous and sustained strength of Pitt, or of the vehemence, 
and simplicity, and genuine nobleness of Pox, or of /he wit, and polish, 
and dramatic point of Sheridan, he had powers of bis own quite as for- 
midable at least as any of these in debate, — as much dreaded by oppo- 
nents, and as much confided in by friends. For, to the consideration of 
almost every subject that could come before the council of a great nation, 
he brought an ample and exact fund of knowledge, a comprehensive ac- 
quaintance with all the principles of sound and scientific government, and 
a very competent familiarity with all the details of our home, foreign, and 
colonial affairs, which a retentive memory enabled him to bring to bear at 
any moment in debate ; which he had the skill — in spite of an unstudied 
style — to set before his hearers clearly, fully, and impressively ; and which, 
upon occasion, he could enforce with an eloquence in which the reason and 
the feelings were alike addressed, or uphold against attack with a surpass- 
ing storm of sarcasm, scorn, and sneers, and fierce and passionate invec- 
tive, against which no member of the House, but Canning, could, with any 
hope of victory, contend. With this influence in the House, there was 
no lack of sustenance to his popularity out of doors. Of every liberal 
measure, of every measure tending to relieve, redress, refine, and raise the 
people, he was the strong and staunch supporter. On all those momentous 
themes in which the problem is to reconcile the widest benefits of civil 
government with the smallest possible encroachment upon individual rights, 
his exertions were unsparing on the popular side. On some of these his 
labours and endeavours have, to such an extent, identified him with the 
cause, that the memories of the measure and the man must go down to 
posterity together. And — if we have not misconceived the character which 
is revealed beneath the tumult and the turmoil of his life— if the high ambi- 
tion of a benefactor to his fellow-countrymen, and to the world, has been in 
truth amongst the foremost of the dispositions which inspired and sustained 
him — he would himself wish to be remembered in no nobler association 
than that of the faithful and triumphant leader in the great battles for the 
abolition of colonial slavery; the reform of law; and the diffusion of 
knowledge, the helpmate and chief servant of Christianity in the work of 
civilization, into the understandings and the hearts of all the population of 
the land. 

In the twenty-two years which intervened between his call to the Eng- 
lish bar and his accession to the woolsack, it would have been excusable 
enough if Mr. Brougham had written nothing. In the harass of his exten- 
sive business in the courts, or in the excitement of his labours in the House 
of Commons, an ordinary man would have found quite task enough for 
body and for mind, and the anxieties, and toil, and efforts of the two occu- 
pations, actively pursued, might well have satisfied the most intemperate 
avidity for work. But Mr. Brougham found time and vigour for a third. 
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Hazlitt says — truly, indeed, though not in an obvious sense — the more we 
do, the more we can do ; the busier we are , the more leisure we have : and 
Mr. Brougham's accumulated labours at the time we are speaking of, 
exemplified the theoretic truth! In the production of addresses, pamphlets, 
and revised and published speeches, and in the great body of his contribu- 
tions to the “ Edinburgh Review," there was an intellectual harvest which 
might have been held not scanty in amount even for a man of letters by 
profession ; and yet these were but the superabundance which his indefati- 
gable spirit yielded. The larger portion of these writings have, unquestion- 
ably, a political cast and character about them, and were probably — as their 
manner indicates — written hastily and carelessly ; yet in all their indiffer- 
ence to elegance, abounding in vitality and strength, as auxiliaries in the 
great public causes pending at the time. Sometimes, however, we meet 
with a genial paper, so eloquent of the charm of early, unforgotten studies* 
and old classical memories and joys, as to set us pondering on the great 
things the writer might have accomplished if, in his young days, he bad 
wedded himself to literature instead of statesmanship or law. Of this kind 
is the Inaugural Discourse on his installation as Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Opposed, as a candidate, by Sir Walter Scott, and win- 
ning the election only by the casting vote of Mackintosh, Mr. Brougham’s 
address is said to have been composed amidst the complicated business and 
bustle of the Northern Circuit. But, wherever it was written, the address 
is redolent of fond remembrance of the pure and high delights belonging 
to the scholar’s life, rich in eloquent incentives to exertion, nobly stored 
with dissertation on the grace, and power, and beauty of the language of old 
Greece, commendatory — but not enough so — of the great masters of our 
own glorious tongue, wise and earnest in the counsels it enforces, and, 
above all, bold in the declaration of a great philosophic truth, which raised 
a host of hoodwinked volunteers against him; and it is, moreover, dis- 
tinguished by a better and exacter style than was habitual to the writer in 
the works referable to that laborious time. Bearing this discourse in mind 
as a model, we might without injustice apply to some few of his other 
writings of the same period his own words : — “ Had he studied correctness 
equally, the effect would have been heightened, and a far more excellent 
thing would have been offered to our deliberate admiration, after its appeal 
to the feelings had been successfully made." 

On the accession of the Whigs to office in 1830, Mr. Brougham, much 
to the surprise of Parliament and the nation, became their Lord Chancellor. 
On him, and on Earl Grey, the burden of the battle rested in carrying the 
memorable Bill for Parliamentary Reform against the deeply-rooted opposi- 
tion of the Upper House. But Lord Brougham, with his long experience 
in the Commons and the courts of law, was just the man that an emer- 
gency so startling needed. Like Massena, he was most himself when 
difficulties’ thronged most against him. Those who remember the perilous 
excitement of that time — when the people’s voice was heard from every 
quarter of the land in stem and deep tones demanding that the proffered 
measure of relief should be no longer kept from them, and the press, in all 
its multitudinous channels, from the hawker’s penny sheet to the almost 
omnipotent “ Times," was clamouring and thundering for the passing of 
the Bill, and both press and people were looking angrily towards the 
House of Lords as the one obstruction to the great redress they claimed,— 
will remember how, in the nightly conflicts and commotions which dis- 
turbed the immemorial dignity of their Lordships’ deliberations, the 
Gskt. Mag. Vol. CCII. 3 z 
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strangest of all in novations was the fierce and passionate rhetoric, the ever- 
ready artillery of invective, menace, sarcasm, and denunciation of their 
pew colleague in council, Henry, Lord Brougham. And it will be remem- 
bered also, how, when every argument in*favour of the Bill had been 
insisted on, till frequent use had made it threadbare, his Lordship, on the 
second reading, delivered an oration full of wk and novelty, and eloquence 
and argumentative impressiveness, which delighted, by its force and beauty, 
those who the most disliked and dreaded its effect, and which stands to this 
day in the foremost rank in merit, if not itself the very first in merit, of all 
the countless speeches he has made. On the passing of this much-con- 
tested measure, in the summer of the next year, the Whig ministry were 
at liberty to proceed to other and extensive amendments of domestic and 
colonial law. In all these legislative labours the Chancellor was an able, 
energetic, and untiring sharer. In the case of some of them, such as the 
abolition of colonial slavery, the amendment of the criminal law, and the 
Improvement of the destructive and demoralizing poor-laws, both wisdom 
and humanity demanded the reform. His speeches upon these subjects, 
even if they remained alone, instead of being merely instances of bis con- 
tinuous and consistent effort to make his influence beneficial to the nation, 
would amply prove him to have been earnest, outspoken, and enlightened. 
In performance of the legislative duties of his brief official life. But he 
had, at the same time, judicial duties to perform ; and it is in reference to 
his competency to these that detraction has been busiest against his fame. 
We think it quite probable that he was less deeply learned in the techni- 
calities and precedents of law than many of his predecessors had been, bat 
he was a master of its principles, and he made up by prodigious toil and 
care for any deficiencies. He gave, moreover, more hours in the day, and 
more days, than had been usual to the court, and by this means, and by 
his unequalled quickness and activity of mind together, he left not “ & sin- 
gle appeal unheard, nor one letter unanswered.’* In dispensing the exten- 
Cive patronage of his office, he had the rare merit of doing nothing that the 
malignancy of spite could found a censure or a cavil on, whilst he left, on 
quitting power, more than one glad and grateful home, made happy by his 
unexpected kindness. 

Lord Brougham remained m office little more than four years. His 
subsequent position in the Upper House has been that of an independent 
peer. During that long portion of the intervening time in which his activity 
in Parliament was unabated, there was sometimes a purpose to be served 
by representing him as one who had abandoned and opposed his former 
views, and had been, in fact, without any obvious or sufficient motive, 
guilty of that very tergiversation with which be charged Canning, in the 
memorable scene between them during the debate on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, in 1823. But when we look at the particulars on which it is attempted 
to substantiate this sweeping charge, they are found to be contemptibly 
inadequate to any such design ; the facts arrayed against him shewing, 
not that he has proved a traitor to any of the great principles of liberty and 
progress, or to any momentous policy, that he had ever advocated earnestly 
in earlier years, but that he has not chosen to be bound by the shibboleth 
of any of the parties in the state. His opposition to the Whig ministry 
under Lord Melbourne,, in which the charge originated, began reluctantly ; 
and, as he himself proclaimed, at the conclusion of a masterly and elo- 
quent defence, wrung from him by an imputation of the kind within tbo 
House,— 
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“ Only began, as every man in the country knew, and as those slanderous assailants 
alone wilfully forgot, when the government took a new line against reform of Parlia- 
ment, and other reforms ; and when on that and on their extravagant civil tist| and 
their Canada Bills, and their slave question, they had compelled him to oppose them, if 
he did not mean to abandon all his most sacred and most constantly avowed principles 
and feelings upon the whole policy of the state. These things were quite notorious — 
they were facts, and even had dates, which at once dispelled the whole charges made 
by wilful fabrications out of doors, and at length, with an indiscretion to which g re at 
wits are too subject, brought forward by a cabinet minister in that House.” 

Since his emancipation from the toils of office m 1834, his Lordship has 
engaged in a career of literature which, at any previous time, most havfe 
been, even to his unexampled industry, impracticable. It is true that thfc 
greater portion of his “ Discourse of Natural Theology” was written whilst 
he held the Great Seal, but, amidst the cares that pressed upon him, 44 it 
was impossible to finish the work.” The revision and conclusion of this 
philosophical discourse was one of the first froits of subsequent leisure. 
The edition of Paley’s treatise on the same subject, with scientific notes 
and illustrations, in the preparation of which Sir Charles Bell was his col- 
league, and the 44 Dialogues on Instinct,” were the next ripe produce df 
his Lordship’s versatile ability. To these there has succeeded a considerable 
series of Lives of Philosophers, Men of Letters, and Statesmen of the time 
of George the Third — a collection of biographies, full of interesting infor- 
mation, and richly interspersed with criticisms which, themselves, occa- 
sionally need a passing word of comment. To the consideration of some of 
these productions we hope to find an early opportunity of returning. 

In a few months his Lordship will have entered on his eightieth year. 
Very recently he has gone back to investigations m physical science like 
those by which his celebrity in youth was won. As the memories of those 
studious days in the university of his native land, and of the intervening 
years of struggle and success upon the busiest of the world’s s t ag es, are 
recalled to him in his sweet Southern home, it would be excusable though 
his pulse should beat quicklier, and his cheek flush with pride, as he dwells 
on the remembrance of the labours he has gone through, the good he h&B 
accomplished, and the high example he has given to the world. In such a 
retrospect there should be a noble and sufficient consolation for the sorrows 
that have fallen to his lot. In advanced age, the bereavements of affection 
are less keenly deplored, as we look forward to a more quickly forthcoming 
reunion with the departed objects of our care and love ; — and all the lesser 
cares and troubles of his long life, all the coldness and injustice, and calum- 
nious misrepresentation that have occurred to him in his public course, hoW 
abundantly have they been counterbalanced by tbe indefatigable use which 
it has been permitted to him to make of his great natural endowments, 
either by himself originating, or by ably seconding others, m the protection 
given to the weak against the strong, in the freedom won for our colonial 
slaves, in the amelioration of our laws, and in the glorious boon of knowledge, 
the enlightener to myriads of our fellow-men, who, but for his ceaseless, 
splendid services, would have been doomed to linger on in hopeless intel- 
lectual darkness. 

{To continmd) 
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ANCIENT INDIA AND CEYLON, AS DESCRIBED BY THE 
ELDER PLINY* 

It is not often that we have had the pleasure of finding ourselves in the 
dilemma so tersely implied in the French expression, Vembarras de richetses; 
a predicament, we apprehend, whether in the intellectual or in the materia! 
world, more talked of than experienced. Strictly speaking, however, we 
really do feel somewhat embarrassed, when called upon to make a selection 
therefrom, by the variety and profusion of literary curiosities which these 
volumes — sparing us the trouble of wading through the ponderous tomes 
of Dalechamp8, Hardouin, Saumaise, and Rezzonico, or of examining the 
more recent labours of Linnaeus and Cuvier — present to us. Thanks to the 
unabated enterprise of the publisher, the pages of the elder Pliny, as ably 
translated as they are amply illustrated, are here at last made available for 
the purely English reader. In them, he may take our word for it, he will 
find a perfect microcosm of ancient lore : to our minds, too, all the more 
interesting from the fact, that much of it is presented in the dubious and 
uncertain light which of necessity characterized the early mom of European 
literature, some two thousand years ago. 

Much as we respect the memory of Philemon Holland, of the Citie of 
Coventrie, Doctor in Physicke,” as, like good antiquarians, we are in duty 
bound to do ; much as we relish the quaintness of his language, and the 
unctuous self-complacency of his circuitous paraphrases ; we bid a cordial 
welcome to Pliny’s “ Natural History” in English of a more recent date. 
We think it high time that this work should be presented to the ordinary 
reader in language which he cannot fail to understand ; and agreeing with 
Mr. Riley in his prefatory remark, that “ without ample illustration, Pliny's 
volumes would want much of the interest that properly belongs to them,” 
we look upon the present translation as all the more valuable from the fact 
of its being elucidated " by all that has been afforded by the progress of 
knowledge and modern discovery in science and art.” We are unable, 
therefore, to join in the complaint — if any such complaint there be — that by 
this translation old Holland’s version will, except as a bibliographical 
curiosity, be wholly superseded. 

With such a feast of good things set before us, such a choice of intellec- 
tual viands to select from, and with an appetite, too, to relish them, we 
shall make it as little our business to enquire what kind of man the caterer 
was, and what was the calibre of his mind, as to enter upon the question 
whether he was tall of stature or short, whether he was a stout man or a 
thin. Granted that he was credulous to a surprising degree ; granted (if 
we may be allowed the paradox) that he was at once both sceptical and 
superstitious ; granted that he entertained very singular notions on the 
immortality of the soul b , man's liability to disease, and his eminently 
“ tearful lot granted that, though in the main an Epicurean, he waa 
perhaps the most gloomy Epicurean that ever lived ; granted even that he 
was little more than an industrious compiler, “ a gatherer of other men's 
stuff/ * our business is, at present, with his book only — and a very valuable 

• “ The Natural History of Pliny, translated, with copious Notes and Illustration^ 
by the late John Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. Riley, Esq., B.A.” (London : Henry 
G. Bohn.) 

* “ Muni urn ambages;** — “ quiddities about the Manes.’* vii. 56. 
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book it is. And, indeed, how could this Encyclopedia c of nearly twenty 
centuries ago be otherwise than valuable in the eyes of those who, like 
ourselves, take an interest in the history of the past ? seeing that it is the 
result of the life-long labours of a man who, as we know from other 
sources d , though without a particle of Lord Bacon’s genius, rivalled him 
in his thirst for every kind of knowledge; who, with none of Burton’s rude 
but ready wit, or of his skilfulness in artistic arrangement, was his equal in 
laboriousness and undeviating singleness of purpose ; who, though without 
any of those powers of analysis that so eminently characterized Linnseus 
and BufFon, was still an indefatigable observer of, and enquirer into, the 
operations of Nature; and who at last boldly — aye, almost obstinately — 
sought his doom, a martyr to his unflinching spirit of research. Such a 
man as this, we repeat, — with the whole, too, of the Grecian literature, un- 
mutilated by time, at his command, — could not fail to produce a work of 
surpassing interest. 

With six-and-thirty e Books before us, treating more or less of perhaps 
every subject that had hitherto engaged the attention of the learned, and 
with something to recommend it in each, we are somewhat at a loss, with 
our restricted limits, to which of his subjects to devote our earliest notice. 
Seeing, however, that the mental eyes of most reflecting men are just now 
turned towards the far East, with these " signs of the times” for our guide, 
we will content ourselves for the present with an examination, by the light 
of modem discovery, of some of Pliny’s more prominent passages relative 
to India — India as known to the Romans in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. Our enquiries, too, will be rendered additionally interesting by 
the fact that, with the exception of a few vague notices of the western parts 
of India in the History of Herodotus, and the account of that country given 
by Strabo f , the Indian geography of Pliny is the most ancient one that has 
come down to us. Our review, of course, will not be permitted to extend 
beyond the pages of our author, and we shall equally avoid all reference to 
the earlier work of Strabo, and to the later labours of Arrian and Ptolemy. 

The names Indus and India, it is generally agreed, are derived from 
Sindhu, the Sanscrit appellation of the river Indus, which, in the plural 
form, also means the nations who dwelt along its banks ; a derivation to 
which Pliny, we find, bears testimony, (vi. 23) : — “ The Indus is called Sindis 
(Sindtts, or Sinthus , according to Salmasius,) by the natives.” The great 
divisions of India, known as “ India within the Ganges” and “ India beyond 
the Ganges,” it should be remembered, were first adopted by Ptolemy the 
geographer, a century after the time of Pliny. 

Before proceeding, however, with our author to penetrate to the interior 
of India*— by which term we mean, in its widest sense, all the nations that 
lay to the south of the range of Paropanisus, the Emodi Montes, and 
Imaiis, (the modem Hindti-Kush, Himalayas, and Haimava,) and between 
the shores of the Indus and the Eastern Ocean, — it may not be altogether 
irrelevant to observe what he says in reference to the regions to the north 


* In bk. i. Pliny says that he has compiled his work in imitation of the Encyclopaedia 
of the Greeks. 

d The younger Pliny in particular. See his letters to Tacitus the historian, iii. 6, 
and vi. 16. 

• The first Book of the thirty -seven is only a prefatory epistle to Titus Vespaaianus, 
with a list of bis subjects and authorities. 

1 With whose work, much of it derived from the same sources, Pliny was evidently 
unacquainted. 
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of those mountains ; though, if we expect to meet with any distinct aHusion 
to the Chinese empire, (as indeed, from its acknowledged antiquity, we 
fairly might,) we shall find ourselves greatly disappointed : — 

“ After we have passed the Caspian Sea/’ he tells us (vi. 20), " and the Scythian 
Ocean,”— - of which he considers the Caspian to be nothing more than a vast bay or 
inlet, — “ our course takes an easterly direction, such being the turn here taken by the 
line of coast. The first portion of these shores, after we pass the Scythian Promon- 
tory *, is totally uninhabitable, owing to the snow ; and the regions adjoining are un- 
cultivated, in consequence of the savage state of the nations which dwell there. Here 
are the abodes of the Scythian Anthropophagi, who feed on human flesh. Hence it is 
that all around them consists of vast deserts, inhabited by wild beasts, which are con- 
tinually lying in wait, ready to full upon human beings as savage as themselves.” 

This description, so far, at least, as it bears reference to the inhospitality 
of the climate and the desert tracts of country, would have been applicable 
to the north-east parts of Siberia, if Pliny had had any idea of regions 
situate in such high latitudes : but, ou the contrary, it appears to have been 
his impression that the most northerly point of Asia terminated a little 
above the northern extremity of the Caspian ; and from that point, he tells 
us, the shores trended away, in a south-easterly direction, for a distance 
of 1,875 miles. On leaving these bleak and nameless climes, the first 
definite point that he reaches is a chain of mountains which, according 
to him, runs up to the sea, and bears the name of Tabis ; an appellation 
in which some geographers have rather fancifully found an affinity with 
the name of modern Tibet. He then proceeds : — 

“ When we have traversed nearly one-half of the ooast that looks towards the north- 
east, we at last find it occupied oy inhabitants. The first people that are known of 
here are the Seres, famous for the wool that is found in their forests. After steeping 
it in water, they comb off a white down that adheres to the leaves; and then to the 
females of onr part of the world they give the twofold task of unravelling their tex- 
tures, and of weaving the threads afresh. So manifold is the labour, and so distant are 
the regions which are thus ransacked to supply a dress through which our ladies may 
in public display their charms.” 

This passage has caused considerable difficulty to the learned ; but we 
have only leisure to remark that it is not improbable that he here gives a 
mixed description of silk and cotton, both of them products of the East ; 
and that he alludes to textures resembling the Chinese crapes of our day, 
the warp of which being loosened, perhaps, after their arrival in the Western 
world, they were worn in the form of the Coan vestments, or gauze. Mr. Riley 
cites a passage from Lucan's Pharsalia, descriptive of the dress of Cleopatra, 
(x. 141,) which certainly appears to be corroborative of this view. 

* The Seres,” he continues, “ ore of inoffensive manners, but, bearing a strong resem- 
blance therein to all savage nations, they shun all intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, and await the approach of those who wish to traffic with them*.” 

The latter part of this statement marvellously coincides with our expe- 
rience of the Chinese, at the present day even ; though as to their inofifen- 
siveness, public opinion, whatever it may have been in Pliny’s time, is just 
now rather seriously divided. Serica, as described by Ptolemy, one hun- 
dred years later, is generally admitted to be identical with the north-western 

* A locality altogether unknown : in all probability it was purely imaginary. 

h It is worthy of remark that, in vii. 2, he speaks of a people in the southern parts 
Of India, the feet of whose women are so remarkably small, that they are called 
“ Struthopodes,” or “ sparrow-footed.” Surely this can be no other than a reference 
4o the Chinese females, with their compressed feet, and their bird-like, jumping, mode 
of locomotion. 
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part of China, and the adjacent portions of Tibet and Chinese Tartary ; 
its capital, Sera, being supposed to be Singan, on the Hoang-ho, or else 
Pekin. After passing the Seres, Pliny, still proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction, mentions about a dozen rivers, peoples, and localities ; not one 
of which, so far as we can find, has been identified, — with the exception, 
perhaps, of the promontory of Chryse, a name by which the headland of 
Malacca was known to the ancients ; though it seems somewhat doubtful 
if that is the locality here meant 

His run, from N. W. to S, E., of 1,875 (Roman) miles being now com- 
pleted, he describes the coast of Asia as taking a bend, and, bounded no 
longer by the Eastern Ocean, running in a southerly direction — south- 
westerly he surely must have meant — 2,475 miles. At this bend, too, a 
locality which it seems altogether impossible to identify, the Indian or 
Southern Ocean begins. Finding himself now “ among nations as to which 
there is a more general agreement among writers,” he interrupts his de- 
scription to give us some account of tha more recent sources of information 
upon India : — 

u In this country (vi. 21) there are nations and cities quite innumerable, if a person 
should only attempt to enumerate them. Not only has it been explored by the arms 
of Alexander the Great and of the kings who succeeded him, by Seleucus and Antio- 
ehus, who sailed round even to th6 Caspian and Hyrcanian Sea, [a mistake, by the way, 
based probably on an assertion by Patrocles, in his geographical work, that the Cas- 
pian was only a gulf or inlet of the Septentrional Ocean,] and by Patrocles, the ad- 
miral of their fleet ; but it has been treated of by several other Greek writers, who 
resided at the courts of Indian kings — sueh as Megasthenes, for example, and Dionysius, 
who was sent thither by Ptolemy Philadelphus, expressly tor the purpose ; all of whom 
have enlarged upon the vast resources of these nations. Still, however, there is no pos- 
sibility of beinj? rigorously exact, so different are the accounts given, and often of a na- 
ture so incredible. The followers of Alexander have stated that there were no less 
than 5,000 cit ; es in that portion of India which they vanquished by force of arms ; 
that its nations were eight 1 in number, that India forms one-third of the whole earth, 
and that its populations are innumerable ; a thing which is certainly far from impro- 
bable, seeing that the Indians are nearly the only race of people who have never mi- 
grated from their own territories. From the time of Father Liber [Bacchus] to that 
of Alexander the Great, one hundred and fifty-three kings of India are reckoned, ex- 
tending over a period of six thousand four hundred and fifty-one years and three 
months. The mountain chains of Imaus, of Emodus, of Paropanisns, and of Caucasus 
are all connected, the one with the other; and from their foot, the country of India 
runs down in the form of a vast plain, bearing a considerable resemblance to that 
of Egypt.” 

Following in the tracks of Alexander and Seleucus Nicator, through 
which our limited space precludes the possibility of our circumstantially 
accompanying him, he makes mention, among other localities, of Alexandria 
of the Arii, founded by Alexander, supposed to be the present Herat; 
Alexandria of the Cadrusi, supposed to be modem Candahar ; the river 
Cophes, probably the Kabul; the city of Peucolaitis, the Sanscrit city 
Pushkaldvati ; Taxilla, the present Attok, according to D'Anville, or the 
ruined city of Manikydla, in the north of the Punjab, according to Burnes ; 
the river Hydaspes, or Jbelum ; the Hypasis, or Sutlej, the extreme limit, 
he tells us, of the expedition of Alexander ; the river J omanes, or Jumna ; 
Calinipaxa, thought to be the modem Kanouge, on the Ganges ; and 
Palibothra, generally identified with the present P&taliputra, or Patna, 
though D’Anville considers it to be Allahabad, and Welford and Wahl are 
inclined to think it the same as Radjeurah, formerly called Balipoutra, or 

1 ** Eight hundred n is probably the correct reading here. 
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Bengala: Palibothra, it ia supposed, was the extreme limit reached by 
Seleucus, in his war with Sandrocottus, or Chandragupta. After observing 
that the range of Iraaiis is so called from a native word signifying 44 snowy 9 * 
— the Sanscrit name himavat , it is well known, really having that mean- 
ing — he proceeds to enumerate several nations in the interior of India, 
none of which, we believe, have been identified ; and, among them, a peo- 
ple called the Brachmanae, a name given probably to numerous tribes, from 
the prevalence among them of the Brahmins, or priestly caste. He then 
speaks of the Maccocalingse, a branch probably of the Calingae ; the river 
Cainas, “ which flows into the Ganges , 99 the Cane, it is supposed, which in 
reality flows into the Jumna; and the nation of the Calingse near the sea- 
shore, the people, it is thought, of modern Calingapatam. 

Having now arrived at the mouth of the Ganges, he resumes (vi. 22) the 
description from which he digressed at the close of chapter 20 ; and pro- 
ceeds, on the erroneous supposition that the Ganges lies greatly to the 
north of the Indus, to trace the sea-line in a south-westerly direction to- 
wards the island of Taprobane, modern Ceylon, and the mouth of the Indus. 
He remarks, and with great correctness, that some writers have stated that 
the Ganges, like the Nile, takes its rise from unknown sources ; for it was 
not till the beginning of the present century that it was satisfactorily as- 
certained that the Ganges is the result of the confluence of three separate 
streams, the Ghannavi, the Bhagirathi and the Alakananda. Among the 
" nineteen confluents of the Ganges,” he mentions the Condochates, pro- 
bably the modern Gandaki, or Gundtik ; the Cosoagus, supposed to be the 
Cosi, or Coravaha ; and the rivers Erannoboas and Sonus, under which 
two names but one river, the modem Soane, by its poetical appellation 
Hyranyavahas, is probably meant. The last nation situate on the banks 
of the Ganges, he says, is that of the Gangarides Calingse, whose royal city 
was called Protalis — or, according to some readings, Parthalis — in the 
vicinity, not improbably, of modem Calcutta. These Calingse were, pro- 
bably, a kindred race with the Calingm and Maccocalingse already men- 
tioned, and the people of Modogalinga, a large island in the Ganges, also 
mentioned by our author : — 

“The King of the Gangarides Gating© has 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1,000 horse, and 700 
elephants, always caparisoned for battle. The people of the more civilized nations of 
India are divided into several classes. One of these classes [or castes] tills the earth, 
another attends to military affairs ; others, again, are occupied in mercantile pursuits ; 
while the wisest and the most wealthy among them have the management of the affairs 
of state, act as judges, and give counsel to the king. The fifth class, entirely devoting 
themselves to the pursuit of wisdom, which in these countries is almost held in the 
same veneration as religion, always end their life by a voluntary death on the lighted 
pile. In addition to these, there is a class in a half-savage state, and doomed to end- 
less labour ; by means of their exertions, all the classes previously mentioned are sup- 
ported. It is their duty to hunt the elephant, and to tame him when captured : for it 
is by the aid of these animnls that they plough ; by these animals they are conveyed 
from place to place ; these in especial they look upon as constituting their flocks and 
herds; and it is by their aid that they wage war, and fight in defence of their 
territories.” 

This is perhaps one of the most important passages in Pliny ; both as 
testifying to the general correctness (for the period at which he wrote) of 
his Indian information, and the venerable antiquity and singular durability 
of the institutions of that country. It is worthy of remark, however, that, 
exclusively of the Pariahs, who do not seem to be mentioned by any of the 
ancient geographers, modern writers on India speak of four castes only : 
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the Vaisya, including the husbandmen and merchants ; the Brahmins, in- 
cluding the priesthood, the statesmen, the judges, and the magistracy ; the 
Kshatriya, or military class, to which the sovereign belongs; and the 
Sudra, constituting the menial or servant-class. It is by no means impro- 
bable, from the disparaging terms in which he speaks of the last class, that 
Pliny includes the Pariahs or outcasts therein. In modern times, it is the 
Vaisya class, and not the Sudra, that hunts the elephant. Whether the 
Brahmins, even so early as Pliny's day, universally practised self-immola- 
tion by fire, may reasonably be doubted ; he may very possibly have been 
led to form this belief from the voluntary death of the Gymnosophist 
Calanus, on the lighted pile, in presence of Alexander and his army. 

Beyond the Ganges, he mentions a considerable number of nations, none 
of which, owing equally to lapse of time and the corrupt state in which the 
names have come down to us, appear to have been identified ; with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Thalutse, a people with 50,000 foot-soldiers, 4,000 
horse, and 400 armed elephants, whom M. Ans art is inclined to look upon 
as the people of modem Arracan ; and of the Andaro, a still more power- 
ful nation, dwelling in numerous villages and thirty cities, fortified with 
walls and towers, with an army of 100,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 1,000 
elephants ; in Ansart’s opinion, the people of Pegu : — 

“ The country of the Dardse [the Daradrse, possibly, of Ptolemy] is most productive of 
gold, that of the Set® of silver. But more fiunous and more powerful than any nation, 
not only in these regions, but throughout almost the whole of India, are the Prasii, 
who dwell in a city of vast extent and of remarkable opulence, called Palibothra. These 
people keep on daily pay, in their lung's service, an army of 600,000 foot, 80,000 horse, 
and 9,000 elephants, from which we may form a conjecture as to the vast extent of 
their resources." 

The Prasii here mentioned are thought to be the race of people men- 
tioned in the ancient Sanscrit books as the “ Pragi,” or Eastern Empire ; 
while the Gangarides of Pliny probably are the nation there spoken of as 
the “ Gandaressa, or kingdom of the Ganges.” The city of Methora, men- 
tioned by Pliny, is identified by Ansart with the modem town of Muttra, 
upon the J umna, to the north-west of Agra : — 

"In the regions which lie to the south of the Ganges," he proceeds to say, "the 
people are tinted by the heat of the sun, so much so as to be quite coloured, but yet 
not burnt black, like the ^Ethiopians. The nearer they approach tha Indus, the deeper 
their colour — a proof of the heat of the climate." 

We are not in a position to speak with certainty on the point, but it is not 
improbable that this assertion is solely based on his erroneous notion that 
the countries of the Indus lay much to the south of the Ganges. 

Among other nations and localities incidentally mentioned by our author 
(vi. 23), few of which can now be recognised, we find Mount Maleus, the 
Western Ghauts, according to M. Pari sot, and the name of which, in his 
opinion, still survives in the word Malabar k ; the Promontory of the Ca- 
lingi, or probably Calingm, and the town of Dandaguda, in the vicinity, it 
is thought, of modem Calingapatam ; the Promontory of Perimula, “ the 
most celebrated mart in all India,” in the vicinity, perhaps, of modem Calicut 
or Cananore ; the Cesi, identical, it has been suggested, with the modem 
Sikhs ; and the Asmagi, “ whose territory is infested with tigers,” the peo- 
ple, it is thought, of modem Ajmere. 

k In viL 2, we find a nation of India, with many fhbulous particulars, mentioned as 
the Choromand®. It is worth enquiry whether their name does not still survive in 
the corresponding name of the opposite coast, Goromondd. 

Gxnt. Mae. Vol. CCII. 4 a 
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Tracing the sea-line from the Promontory of the Calingi to Patala, now 
Potala, at the month of the Indus, he mentions a number of nations now 
unknown ; among whom are the Morontes, a free people, independent of 
all kings ; the Narese, bounded by Capitalia, the most lofty of all the In- 
dian peaks, on the other side of which are extensive mines of gold and 
•silver ; the Oratae, whose king possessed only ten elephants, but a large 
army of foot ; the Suarataratae, who had no elephants, but depended solely 
on their horse and foot ; and the Horacse, who inhabited a line city, fortified 
by trenches cut in the marshes, and which it was impossible to approach 
except by the bridge, as the water in the trenches was full of crocodiles, 
“ an animal most insatiate for human flesh.” In their territory was another 
great city, Automula by name, a celebrated mart, situate on the sea-shore, 
and lying at the confluence of five rivers : — 

“ After these, we come to the nation of the Panda), the only one throughout all 
India that is ruled by women. It is said that Hercules had but one child of the female 
sex, for which reason she was his especial favourite, and be bestowed upon her the 
.principal one of these kingdoms. The sovereigns who derive their origin from this fe- 
male rule over 300 towns, and have an army of 150,000 foot, and 500 elephants. 1 ’ 

Of this female monarchy it is doubtful whether any further particulars 
have come down to us. 

Having now noticed his more interesting particulars relative to the 
countries on the mainland, and making a passing reference only to his men- 
tion of the islands of Chryse and Argyre, with their supposed soils of gold 
and silver, considered by Ansai t to be the Laccadives, and of the island 
Bibraga, probably the modern Chilney Isle, we come to the most valuable 
portion, perhaps, of Pliny’s geographical labours ; his description— the 
earliest on record, so far as the Western world is concerned — of the island 
of Taprobane, modern Ceylon ; the more remarkable portions of which, so 
far as our limits will permit, we will make no apology for presenting to the 
reader : — 

“ Taprobane (vii. 24), under the name of the 'land of the Antichthones’ [Anti- 
podes], was long looked upon as another world; the age and the arms of Alexander 
the Great were the first to give satisfactory proof that it is an island. Eratosthenes 
states that there are no cities in this island, but villages to the number of 700. It 
was in former times supposed to he twenty days* sail from the country of the Prssii, 
but in later limes, whereas the navigation was formerly confined to vessels constructed of 
papyrus, with the tackle peculiar to the Nile, the distance has been estimated at no mote 
than seven days’ sail 1 , in reference to the speed which can be attained by vessels of our 
construction. The sea that lies between the island and the mainland is full of shallows, 
not more than six paces in depth; but in certain channels it is of such extraordinary 
depth, that no anchor has ever found a bottom. For this reason it is that the vessels 
are constructed with prows at either end, so that there may be no necessity for tacking 
while navigating these channels, which are extremely narrow. The tonnage of these 
vessels is 3,000 amphorae. In traversing their seas, the people of Taprobane take no 
observations of the stars, and indeed the Greater Bear is not visible to them ; but 
they carry birds out to sea, which they let go from time to time, and so follow their 
course as they make for the land. 

“ Thus much we learn from the ancient writers : it has fallen to our lot however, to 
obtain a still more accurate knowledge of these people ; for during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, an embassy came even from this distant island to Rome. The cir- 
cumstances under which this took place were as follow : Annins Plocamua had fanned 
from the treasury the revenues arising from the Red Sea. A certain freedman of his, 
while sailing round Arabia, was carried away by a gale from the north beyond the 
coast of Carmania. In the course of fifteen days he had drifted to Hippuros, a port of 

1 Reckoning from Cape Comorin probably, and not from Cape Ramanan Cor, the 
nearest part of the mainland. 
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Taprobane, where he was most kindly and hospitably received by the king; and having, 
after a study of six months, become well acquainted with the language, was enabled to 
answer all his enquiries relative to the Romans and their emperor. But of all that he 
heard, the king was more particularly struck with surprise at our rigid notions of jus- 
tice, on ascertaining that among the money found on the captive, the denarii were all 
of equal weight, although the different figures on them plainly shewed that they had 
been struck in the reigns of several emperors. By this circumstance in especial, the 
king was prompted to form an alliance with the Romans, and accordingly sent to Rome 
an embassy, consisting of four persons, the chief of whom was Rachias m . 

“ From these persons we learned that in Taprobane there are 500 towns, and that 
there is a harbour which lies facing the south, and atoning the city of Palsesimundus n , 
the most famous city in the isle, the king's place of residence, and containing a popula- 
tion of 200,000. They also informed us that in the interior there is a lake called Me- 
gisba, 875 miles in circumference, and containing islands which are fertile, though for 
pasturage only. We learned also that the nearest point of the Indian coast is a pro- 
montory known as Coliacum 0 , distant from the island four days* sail, and that midway 
between them lies the Island of the Sun. They stated also that those seas are of a deep 
green tint; besides which, there are numerous trees** growing at the bottom, — so much 
so, that the rudders of the vessels frequently break off portions of their foliage. They 
were much astonished at the constellations which are visible to us, the Greater Bear 
and the Pleiades, as though they had now beheld a new expanse of the heavens ; and 
they declared that in their country the moon can only be seen above the horizon from 
the eighth to its sixteenth day**. They also informed us, that beyond the Emodian 
mountains they look towards the Sene, whose acquaintance they had also made in the 
pursuits of commerce ; that the father of Rachias had frequently visited their country, 
and that the Sene' always came to meet them on their arrival. These people, they 
said, exceeded the ordinary human height, had flaxen hair and blue eyes, and made an 
uncouth sort of noise by way of talking, having no language of their own for the pur- 
pose of communicating their thoughts. The merchandize on sale was left by them upon 
the opposite bank of a river on their coast, and it was then removed by the natives, if 
they thought proper to deal on terms of exchange. 

“ Gold and silver are held in esteem even there. They have a marble which resem- 
bles tortoise-shell in appearance ; this, as well as their pearls and precious stones, is 
highly valued ; all our luxuries, in fact, those even of the most exquisite nature, are 
there carried to the very highest pitch. In this island no slavery exists ; they do not 
prolong their sleep to day -break, nor indeed during any part of the day ; their buildings 
are only of a moderate height ; the price of corn is always the same ; they have no 
courts of law, and no litigation. Hercules is the deity whom they worship, and their- 
king is chosen by the people, — an aged man always, distinguished for his mild and 
clement disposition, and without children. If, after he has been elected king, he hap- 
pens to become the father of children, his abdication is the consequence : this is done 
that there may be no danger of the sovereign power becoming hereditary. Thirty ad- 
visers are provided far him by the people, and it is only by the advice of the majority 
of them that any man is condemned to capital punishment. Even then, the person so 
condemned has a right of appealing to the people ; in which case a jury of seventy per- 

m M. Parisot suggests that the word " Radijah," or “ Rqjah,” denoting the rank 
whieh he held, may have been mistaken by Pliny for his name. 

» Ptolemy speaks of the ancient name of the island as “ Simundi,” or “ Palsesimundi,” 
but makes no mention of this city. It is possible that the word Pali, denoting one of 
the Pracrit dialects of the Sanscrit, introduced by the Buddhists from the continent, 
may enter into the composition of this name. 

° Cape Ramanan Cor, probably ; in which case, the Island of the Sun would be that 
called Rameserum, or else the adjoining one called Manaar. 

* Coral reef 8, probably. 

** This statement, as well as that relative to the Pleiades, originated probably in 
a misapprehension of their language by the Romans. 

r M. Gosselin is of opinion that the name of these ancient Sens may still be traced 
in that of Seringapatam, and of the city of Seringam, on the river Godaveri. It is 
very possible that, from the close similarity of the names, an account of the Seres, the 
supposed Chinese, and of their then mode of trading, may have been inadvertently 
incorporated here with that of the Sera, an Indian race. The Emodi here mentioned 
cannot possibly bear reference to the Himalayas, distant more than 2*000 miles. The 
mountains on the verge of the plains of the Carnatic are probably referred to. 
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iom is appointed. Should these acquit the accused, the thirty counsellors are no longer 
held in any estimation, bnt are visited with the greatest disgrace. The king wean the 
costume of Fnther Liber *, while the rest of the people dress like the natives of Arabia. 
If fonnd guilty of any offence, he is condemned to death ; but no one slays him ; all 
turn their backs upon him, and refuse to hold any communication, or even discourse, 
with him. Their festivals are celebrated with the chase, the most valued sports being 
the pursuit of the tiger and the elephant. The lands are carefully tilled ; the vine is 
not cultivated there, but of other fruits there is great abundance. They take great 
delight in fishing, and especially in catching turtles, beneath the shells of which whole 
families find an abode, of such vast size are they to be found. These people look upon 
a hundred years as a comparatively short life. Thus much have we learned respecting 
Taprobane.” 

Taprobane being a comparatively uncivilized country, Rachias, in aB 
probability, owed his appointment to the office of chief ambassador less to 
family interest than to his superior intelligence. If such Was the case, it is 
equally probable that he “ had his eyes about him” during his sojourn at 
Home, and profitably employed his leisure moments in making a note of 
what he saw and heard ; or rather, perhaps, of what he fancied he heard. 
On his return to his fellow-countrymen, — for we see no reason to suppose 
that he did not return ; and, indeed, Roman pride would most likely take 
care to see him safe back again, — are we to picture him to the mind's eye, 
like Omai — 

“ Straying on the beach. 

And asking of the surge that bath’d his foot. 

If ever it bad wash’d the Italian shores P” 

We should, prpbably, be mistaken if we did ; the Isthmus of Suez, and his 
non-acquaintance with the nautical possibility of “ rounding the Cape/* 
would be formidable impediments in the way of his indulging in any such 
sentimentality. It is far more probable that Rachias manfully set to work, 
copied out his notes, duly made his report, and placed the written results 
of his mission among the national archives of Taprobane. The Pali, San- 
scrit, and Tamul literature of Ceylon is eminently rich in records of a re- 
mote antiquity ; but nothing, so far as we can gather, relative to Rachias, 
or his Roman embassy, has hitherto been found in the early history of that 
country. How pleasing the surprise to the antiquarian world, were the 
“ Roman Journal of the most august Ambassador Rachias'* to come to 
light ! What a striking picture would it present to us of the glories, the 
splendours, and the hideous deformities of imperial Rome, as seen through 
the medium of an Oriental eye. Not the least attractive figure on his can- 
vas, and in delightful contrast with the timid Claudius, the profligate Mes- 
salina, — if, indeed, she had not, ere then, received the well -merited reward 
of her crimes, — and the treacherous and ever-intriguing Narcissus, would 
be the eager and enquiring naturalist, fresh from his researches at the 
Sources of the Danube and on the Belgic shores, hanging on the stranger’s 
lips , and ever on the alert, stylus and tablets in hand, to make a note of all 
that was most recent, most novel, and most marvellous, from the land of 
the morn. This, of course, is mere speculation ; but it is by no means im- 
probable, if the visit of Rachias took place in the closing years of Claudius, 
that Pliny had an opportunity of personal converse with him ; for at that 
period, we know, he was practising as an advocate at Rome. 

We learn from other sources that there had previously been embassies 
from the Indian continent to the court of Augustus, despatched by poten- 
tates whom, under their Hellenized names of Porus and Pandion, we can no 

* A long robe, probably, with a train. 
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longer identify. The mission of Rachias, however, (in spite of Bohlen’s 
doubt whether in reality there ever was such an embassy,) was probably 
not without its own peculiar results. The exigencies of an insatiate luxury 
would he sure to be increased thereby ; commercial enterprise would re- 
ceive an additional stimulus from these new discoveries ; and many a specu- 
lation, no doubt, would be based upon the report of Plocamus and his 
freedman, having in view the costly products of Taprobane — her pearls, her 
Emeralds, her chalcedonies, and her rubies. No memorials of this early inter* 
communication of Ceylon with the Western world, so far as we are aware of, 
are now known to exist ; but in the days of Arrian and Ptolemy, sixty to a 
hundred years after the time of Pliny, the Romans, we fiud, had become 
intimately acquainted with the coast of India ; in some parts of which— 
Coimbatore, for example, supposed to be identical with the ancient Carura— * 
large numbers of Roman coins have of late years been found. Indeed, we 
learn from Pliny himself, (vi. 26,) that at the period of the publication of 
his history, from twenty to thirty years, probably, after the visit of Rachias, 
in no year did India drain the Roman Empire of less than 550 * millions 
of sesterces, giving back her own wares in exchange ; which, according to 
him, were sold in the Western world at fully one hundred times their prime 
Cost. It is most likely, however, that at this early period few natives of 
Italy were personally engaged in the Indian trade ; the merchants of Alex 
andria, probably, keeping it in their own hands as much as possible. 

In these days of steam and electricity, when, for the purposes of com* 
merce and intercommunication, time and all perils by land or by water are 
equally set at defiance, we cannot, perhaps, more appropriately conclude 
our notice of Pliny’s India than with his account of the “ Overland route,’* 
in the days of the Roman emperors,— or, in other words, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. 

After describing (vi. 26) the voyage from Juliopolis, near Alexandria, in 
Egypt, as far as Coptos, the modern Kouft, or Keft, he informs us that the 
rest of the journey, to Berenice 11 on the Red Sea, distant from Coptos 257 
miles, was performed by camel, the traveller halting at seven stations on 
the road, with Hydreumata, watering-places or caravansaries, for his ac- 
commodation ; traces of several of which, by the way, were discovered by 
Belzoni in his Egyptian researches. He then proceeds to say 

u Passengers arrive in about thirty days at Oeelis* in Arabia, or else at Cane?, in the 
region which hears frankincense. To those who are bound for India, Oeelis is the best 
place for embarkation. If the wind called Hippalus* happens to be blowing, it is pos- 
sible to arrive in forty days at the nearest mart of India, Muziris* by name. This, 
however, is not a very desirable place for disembarkation, on account of the pirates 
which frequent its vicinity, where they occupy a place called Nitrias* ; nor, in fact, is 
it very rich in articles of merchandise. Besides, the roadstead for shipping is at a oon- 
sider&ble distance from the shore, and the cargoes have to be conveyed in boats, either 
for loading or discharging. At the moment that I am writing these pages, the name 
of the king of this place is Ccelobothras. Another port, and a much more convenient 

* This would make £4^596,875 of our money. The reading, however, is extremely 
doubtful. 

11 Situate on the Sinus Immundus, the modern Foul Bay. Some few traces of its 
ruins still exist. 

* Now Gehla, an emporium at the south-west point of Arabia Felix. 

* In the country of the Adramitse, modern Hadramaut. It is identified by D* An villa 
with the ruins near Cava Canim Bay, on the south coast of Arabia. 

* Or Favonius, the south-west monsoon. 

* Supposed to be the modern Mangalore. 

* Or Nitrue j in the vicinity, probably, of modern Goa. 
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one, is that which lies in the territory of the people called Neacyndi', Barace by name. 
Here king Pandion d used to reign, dwelling at a considerable distance from the n.art, 
in the interior, at a city known as Modiera. The district from which pepper is carried 
down to Barace in boats hollowed out of a single tree, is known as Cottonara*. Hone 
of these names of nations, ports, and cities are to be found in any of the former writers 1 , 
from which drcnmstanoe it would appear that the localities have since changed their 
names. Travellers set sail from India, on their return to Europe, at the beginning of 
the Egyptian month Tybis, which is our December, or, at all events, before the sixth 
day of the Egyptian month Mechir, the same as our ides* of January ; — if they do this, 
they can go and return in one year. They set sail from India with a south-east wind*, 
and upon entering the Bed Sea catch the sooth-west or south.” 

And here our limits remind us that we must pause for the present. On 
a future occasion we may, perhaps, return to these amusing volumes, and 
present the reader with a selection of the more striking physiological curi- 
osities with which they abound : a notice, too, of some of the opinions en- 
tertained by Pliny and his contemporaries upon magic, sorcery, and other 
superstitions, viewed by the light of modem observation and experience, 
may prove not unacceptable. Meanwhile, we again acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the publisher ; we think that he has here produced a work that 
will prove permanently useful, whether to the naturalist, to the historian, 
or to the lover of antiquarian lore ; — and we are of opinion that he has 
abundantly fulfilled his engagement with the reader, — to bring to the 
illustration of the work whatever has been afforded by the progress of 
knowledge and modem discovery in science and art. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF JAMES II. 

* May 8, 1685. — About this time persona were very buisy in elections of Mem- 
bers of the house of commons to serve in the ensueing parliament : great tricks 
and practices were used to bring in men well affected to the King, and to keep 
out all those they call whiggs or trimmers : at some places, as at Bedford, Ac., 
they chose at night giveing no notice of it ; in other boroughs, as at St. Albans, 
they have new regulated the electors by new charters, in putting the election 
into a selected number, when it was before by prescription in the inhabitants at 
large : in counties they adjourned the poll from one place to another, to weary 
the freeholders, refuseing also to take the Votes of excommunicate persons and 
other dissenters ; noblemen buisying themselves with elections, getting the writs 
and precepts into their hands, and managing them as they pleas'd ; King com- 
manding some to stand, and forbidding others, polling many of his servants at 
Westminster to carry an election : foul returns made in many places ; and where 
gentlemen stood that they call'd whiggs, they offered them all the tricks and 
affronts imaginable .” — Diary of Narcissus LvUrell , now first printed from the Au- 
thors Manuscript . Oxford^ University Press , 1857. 


• The people of Neacynda, or Nelcynda, identified with the modern Nelioeram. 

4 The land of Pandion is supposed to be the same as the Indian P&ncUa, one of the 
most powerful early kingdoms of the south of the Deccan. Modiera is identified with 
the present Mathura. 

• Probably the Cottiara of Ptolemy, — modern Cochin. 

f It is not improbable that he derived much of this new information from Rachias or 
his companions. 

• 18th of January. * Vultumus, the south-east monsoon. 
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THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA*. 

As the author advertised us, iu the preface to his first volume, this work 
is a history of the Spanish Conquest in America only so far as that con- 
quest is connected with the question of modern slavery. The writer who 
treats of history in this way — namely, in relation merely to some particular 
point — labours under great difficulties and disadvantages as regards making 
an interesting book. He must be content continually to sacrifice his sense 
of picturesqueness and harmony of effect, — to pass over the most striking 
and brilliant events, and to dwell with scrupulous minuteness upon those 
which have very small interest save their distant reference to his subject ; 
and he will find himself, also, amongst the tangled mass of facts he has 
to deal with, at no small pains to determine between those which have a 
real bearing upon his design, and those which would only complicate it 
uselessly. We must congratulate Mr. Helps upon the nice judgment 
which he has shewn in the execution of his work, and upon the learning, 
and industry, and independence which it everywhere gives evidence of. 
As to purely literary merits, we need not tell those who have any know- 
ledge of Mr. Helps as an author, that his book abounds in these ; his 
illustrations are rich and happy, and his style has all the fine simplicity of 
high art. 

The first instalment of Mr. Helps’s work extended over the twenty-nine 
years from the discovery of St. Salvador to the fall of the city of Mexico. 
Between these two events was included a period of peculiarly splendid for- 
tune for one of the parties concerned in them, and of proportionately rueful 
fortune for the other. In none of the subsequent Spanish conquests was the 
fate of the natives so horrible as in those islands, and in that portion of the 
continent, occupied before 1521. Columbus himself, during his admi- 
nistration in Hispaniola, began the inode of treatment with regard to these 
unhappy creatures, which was afterwards carried to such frightful lengths 
in that and the adjacent territories. The one blot upon the fine old 
admiral’s character is his conduct respecting the Indians. Though cer- 
tainly without any reference to his own advantage, he invariably manifested 
a very great partiality for the slave-trade; but even tearing his victims 
from their homes and sending them off by ship-loads to Spain was, as it 
turned out, a more merciful proceeding than the system he established of 
exacting personal service from them in lieu of tribute — that system which 
soon became only too well-known under the name of the encomienda. To 
Columbus attaches the odium of having introduced the system, but it is 
under the government of Ovando, the second governor of Hispaniola in 
succession from him, that we see its true hatefulness, and the greatness of 
the evils which must surely follow in its train. As the native inhabitants 
of the island died off from hard labour and hard usage, it became, of 
course, a matter of necessity to the Spaniards to provide themselves with 
fresh servants. The Lucayan islands were plentifully populated, and 
accordingly an expedition was despatched thither to obtain the required 
reinforcements. The first expedition was so successful, that it gave every 
encouragement for the enterprise to be repeated, and in less than five years 
forty thousand of these wretched beings were transported to Hispaniola, to 

• “ The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the History of Slavery 
and to the Government of Colonies. By Arthur Helps. VoL HI.” (London : John 
W. Parker and Son.) 
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endure a yoke more galling and more hopeless than ever Israelitish bonds- 
men bore in a “ strange land.” In the island of Cuba, and on the pearl 
coast, the condition of the aborigines was just as bad. In these places, 
slave-hunting was the favourite pastime of the conquerors, to which their 
dogs were trained with as much care as those of the country gentleman are 
trained to coursing. The spoil obtained in these villanous chases was 
sometimes enormous, and just in proportion was the wanton waste of 
human life : — multitudes were slain in the actual pursuit, multitudes died 
from fatigue or despair before they could be brought to their destination, 
and those who appeared too weak to bear the hardships of the journey 
were put to death. It gives some notion of the wholesale character of 
these butcheries, and of the kind of treatment to which the natives were 
subjected altogether, to learn that in Cuba, hardly more than forty years 
after its discovery, and notwithstanding the numerous importations, there 
were to be found, in twenty estanctas , only a hundred and thirty Indians. 

There were not wanting good and able men to take the part of outraged 
humanity in the case of these unhappy races, albeit the endeavours of these 
champions met, for the most part, with very ill success. The Dominicans 
were always bold and steady in urging the Indian cause, and this cause 
was the ruling passion of Las Casas’ life. The history of Las Casas* 
exertions up to the time of his retirement into the monastery at Hispaniola 
— -of his unwavering perseverance, of his courage, of his hopes and dis- 
appointments, and of the final trial and failure of his benevolent scheme 
of colonization — occupies a considerable portion of Mr. Helps’s second 
volume. The remainder of the volume is given to Cortbs, and brings the 
narrative of his career in Mexico, as we stated, down to the taking of the 
city, from which point the present volume commences. 

In the fate of Mexico after the conquest, although it was bad enough, 
we have not to go over again the same sickening details of barbarity which 
compose the history of one and all of the islands. The high opinion he 
entertained of the capabilities of the Mexicans, led Cortes at first to ima- 
gine it would be a wise policy to exempt them entirely from the kind of 
service which in all the previous conquests had been exacted from the 
conquered. Subsequently, however, he was induced to alter his plan, and 
Mexico was divided out into encomiendas. At this time the old President 
of the Council of the Indies, in Spain, the Bishop of Burgos, died, and was 
succeeded in his office by the Bishop of Osma, — a man of great independ- 
ence both of mind and speech, and withal very well disposed towards the 
Indians. In the beginning of his presidency a junta was held, in which 
the subject of encomiendas was discussed, and it was agreed that they 
should be forbidden in New Spain. Forbidden they accordingly were, 
but it seems to very little purpose : as Mr. Helps remarks, it is curious to 
observe how little influence the colonial legislature of the mother country 
had, generally, over the spheres in which it was designed to take effect ; — 
either from its want of information, or the inefficiency or depravity of its 
agents, its statutes with respect to its American possessions only too com- 
monly either fell altogether dead, or did more harm than good. In 1526, 
Ponce de Leon came to Mexico to take the residencia of Cort6s. His 
orders with regard to encomiendas were, that he Was to consult about their 
propriety with the Governor, and with religious and experienced persons, 
and then to act as he deemed most wise and fit. Ponce de Leon died, 
however, before he had time even to fulfil the first part of his instructions ; 
and upon his death-bed nominated one Marcos de Aguilar as his successor. 
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Marcos de Aguilar survived his elevation but a very short time. He also had 
named a successor, but this successor was only permitted to succeed with 
restricted authority. During the confusion incident to all these changes, 
the matter of eneomiendas remained, naturally, just as it was. In 1528 
Cortes returned to Spain, and an audiencia was appointed for Mexico 
resembling that already governing in Hispaniola. This appointment proved 
unfortunate in every way. Two of the auditors died immediately after 
their arrival in the new country, and the survivors seem to have been pre- 
cisely the wrong men for their position — savage, rapacious, and even impo- 
litic. As might be supposed, the part of their instructions framed for the 
benefit of the Indians was the last part to which they dreamed of giving 
any attention, and under their administration the poor victims suffered 
heavily. Fortunately, their term of power was short-lived. The excellent 
Bishop of Mexico, ever earnest in good, set up from the beginning a 
vigorous opposition to their proceedings. Of course the auditors did not 
delay, in their communications to the home-government, to represent this 
opposition as officious interference with their authority ; nor did the 
Bishop, on his side, lose time in reporting upon the cruelty and injustice of 
their conduct, aud in putting forth bis own peculiar opinions with regard 
to the Indians. At the latter end of 1529 a grand junta was formed to 
take into consideration the misdemeanours of the audiencia , and to delibe- 
rate upon the affairs of the Indies generally. The decision arrived at by 
the new junta upon the subject of eneomiendas was very momentous 

u It ha* appeared to all of ns,” is their report to the Emperor, as quoted by Mr. 
Helps, “ that entire liberty should be given to the Indians, and that all the enco- 
miendas which have been made of them shonld be taken away ; and because it appears 
that to take them away at one stroke would produce inconvenience, and that the 
Spaniards might desert the land, that a moderate tribute should be fixed for the 
Indians to pay, and that the half of that tribute should be given for the first year to 
the encomcnderoi ; and afterwards your Majesty will be able to give vassals to whoso*- 
ever shall deserve it, reserving for yourself the head townships.” 

As the concluding part of this passage indicates a difference between the 
encomienda and vassalage, and as the two systems have a good deal seem- 
ingly in common, it may perhaps be as well to point out in what this insti- 
tution of the encomienda in reality consisted. In those of the conquered 
territories where the conquest had not been, to use Mr. Helps’s expression, 
“ferociously mismanaged,” the Indians still remained in their villages, 
which were distributed amongst the conquerors, to whom the Indians were 
called upon to pay tribute, and to render personal service. The relation 
thus established between the natives and their encomenderos bore affinity 
to feudality. But the personal services exacted by the encomenderos were 
totally opposed to those required from their vassals by the feudal lords. 
Instead of being allowed to cultivate the lands, the unfortunate Indians 
were dragged away from their homes in gangs, to work, for months of 
every year, in distant mines. This was the repartimiento , in the second 
sense which the word took amongst the conquistadores ; — 

“The encomienda, with this form of repartition attached to it,” says our author, 
“ corresponds to nothing in feudality, or vassalage, and may be said to have been a 
peculiar institution, growing out of the novel drcumstances in the New World.” 

The misery the Indians suffered from this arrangement was most appal- 
ling. Mining was in itself a work they dreaded and hated, and a work 
indeed for which, from their singular physical frailty, they were entirely 
unfit. Moreover, they had often to travel more than seventy leagues from 

Gekt. Mao. Vol. CCII. 4 s 
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their pueblos ; and the whole care of providing provisions for their term of 
labour devolved upon themselves. It most frequently happened, of course, 
that the provisions they brought with them would fall before the time for 
their return home, and then there was nothing for them but to starve ; — 
and starve they did, in such numbers that their corpses by the waysides 
bred pestilence. 

The resolutions of the great junta respecting eneonUendas t although ad- 
mirable in spirit and intention, were not, perhaps, very judicious. So power- 
ful and dangerous an evil was not to be dealt with in this cavalier fashion. 
Great reforms, even in the firmest states of society, to be safe and sure, 
must generally be accomplished very gradually; and now these rude, 
haughty colonists, with their almost insane avarice, were to be deprived, 
without any warning, and with scarcely a show of compensation, of their 
means Bot only of gain, but of livelihood. Certainly, if the agents chosen 
by the junta to enforce their decrees were conscientiously bent upon dis- 
charging their duty to the letter, the prospect was rather alarming : when 
once a poisonous weed has fairly taken root, it is a wonderfully delicate 
matter to exterminate it. Of the course pursued by the new audiencia 
appointed for New Spain in carrying out their difficult instructions, Mr. 
Helps gives this account : — 

“They took away the encomienda* that belonged to Nonez de Guzman, to the audi- 
tors, and to all the royal officers. These Indians they * incorporated in the crown,* (to 
use a legal expression of that time,) and they then placed corrcgidors in the Indian 
pueblo* which were thus dealt with. With regard to what was the critical point in 
this question of encomiendae — whether there would be any at all — the auditors took 
the following step : — they incorporated in the crown such encomiendas as fell vacant, 
either by the death or the absence of the enoomendero, or by his delinquency.** 

At this juncture in their proceedings, however, the auditors stopped ; 
and their stop was a permanent one. We hear of no farther measures, as 
far as they were concerned, with regard to the encomienda : the monster’s 
life, was saved for this time. Truly, the student of history has need of 
patience, if that commodity is ever needed. After watching the progress 
of some huge tyranny until his heart is sick, he fancies he at last sees a 
chance of correction. He sees, as he thinks, the right man in the right 
place at last, and he waits in eager expectation for the great things that 
are to be done. Nothing is done, however : if any attempts are made in 
the outset at reform, these speedily sink down into quietude, and the enor- 
mity is left in undisturbed enjoyment of its old sway. These auditors were, 
we are bound to believe from all we hear of them, humane and able men ; 
and consequently, although we are prepared to find them discovering the 
impracticability of disposing of the grand abuse they had to contend against 
in the summary manner proposed by the junta ; we are led to hope largely 
from their appointment ; but, behold, all their promising beginnings evapo- 
rate in smoke : the encomienda flourishes as offensively as ever. They 
were not ill-disposed towards the Indians ; on the contrary, they were kind 
to them, and did a great deal to mhke their condition more tolerable ; but 
to change this condition itself! — it is marvellous how cleverly they managed 
to slink out of the really inconvenient department of their mission. One 
cannot help picturing how different the result would have been if they had 
had at their head, or even amongst them, the earnest, indomitable spirit of 
Las Casas. But Las Casas had his own good work in store. 

The province of Guatemala had been conquered by Pedro de Alvarado, 
one of the lieutenants of Cortes, in 1524; and in the same year the con- 
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queror had founded there the town of Santiago. In 1529, Domingo de 
Betanzos, a Dominican monk, established in the new town the first church 
and convent of his order. Betanzos, however, was recalled to Mexico within 
a year, and his monastery was left untenanted. It is in this monastery that, 
seven years later, we find Las Casas domiciled with four faithful brothers, 
devoting himself, at the age of sixty-two, with all the ardour and freshness 
of a youth, to the study of the Quich£ language, and pondering over his 
pending enterprise in 44 the land of war.” 

Some two years before his arrival in Guatemala, Las Casas had written ' 
a treatise, in which he had set forth, with other matter startling to his 
countrymen of the sixteenth century, the very obnoxious doctrine that 
prosely tism was to be accomplished by persuasion, instead of by the sword. 
This treatise excited amongst the colonists of America no little scorn, as 
well as no little surprise ; they ridiculed the Clerigo’s theory as a school* 
man’s dream, and contemptuously bid him 44 Try «f.” Much to their as* 
tonishment, as we may imagine, the Clerigo signified his intention of taking 
them at their word. 

Adjacent to Guatemala was a province— called Tuzulutlan, or, as the 
settlers of Guatemala had named it, 44 the land of war,” — of which the in- 
habitants were so fierce and warlike, that they had hitherto resisted all 
efforts of the conquerors to bring them into subjection. No less than three 
times had the Spaniards assailed this province, and been forced back, dis- 
comfited ; so that at last 44 the land of war ” had grown into a bugbear to 
them. Yet it was precisely this place that the dauntless priest had se- 
lected to try his experiment : he certainly could not have given it a more 
thorough trial ; nor could he have given a more convincing proof than such 
an attempt furnished, of his own perfect sincerity and unbounded faith. 

After his resolution was completely settled, his first care was to obtain 
from the Governor of Guatemala a legal promise that, in case his enter- 
prise should prove successful, and the Indians of Tuzulutlan should be 
brought to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Spanish monarch, they 
should not be given in encomienda to private Spaniards; and that no 
Spaniard except the Governor himself, and the priests, should be allowed 
to enter the territory for the space of five years after its surrender. These 
preliminaries being arranged in entire conformity to his wishes, Las Casas 
proceeded actively with his farther preparations for his good work : — 

"After the manner of pious men of those times, Las Casas and his monks did not fell 
to commence their undertaking by having recourse to the most fervent prayers, severe 
fasts, and other mortifications. These lasted several days. They then turned to the 
secular part of their enterprise, using all the skill that the most accomplished states- 
men, or men of the world, could have brought to bear upon it. The first thing they 
did was to translate into verse, in the Quiche language, the great doctrines of the 
Church. In these verses they described the creation of the world, the fall of man, his 
banishment from paradise, and the mediation prepared for him ; then the lift of Christ* 
— His passion. His death. His resurrection. His ascension ; then His future return to 
judge all men, — the punishment of the wicked, and the reward of the good.” 

This part of their task being satisfactorily achieved, the earnest 
missionaries — 

“ began to study how they should introduce their poem to the notice of the Indians of 
Tuzulutlan ; and, availing themselves of a happy thought for this purpose, they called 
to their aid four Indian merchants, who were m the habit of going with merchandize, 
several times a*year, into this province called ‘the land of war/ The mania ivriUi 
great care taught these four men to repeat the couplets which they bad 
The pupils entered entirely into the views of their instructors. Indeed, they too* suefc 
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pains in learning their lessons, and (with the fine sense for musical intonation which 
the Indians generally possessed) repeated these verses so well, that there was nothing 
left to desire .' 1 

Nothing left to desire, so far. It soon occurred to the fathers, however, 
that their composition would have a far better chance of making an im- 
pression upon a music-loving people like the Indians, if, instead of being 
said, it could be sung; and they forthwith applied themselves to the 
business of setting their verses to melody — taking care to supply, also, an 
accompaniment adapted to the native instruments. This additional labour 
was likewise successfully got through, and at length the merchants were 
despatched upon their momentous journey. Very touchingly does Mr. 
Helps suggest to us the complexity of strange emotions by which the little 
community in the monastery must have been agitated when its agents were 
really departed : — 

. “ It is a bold figure,” he says, “ to illustrate the feelings of a monk by those of a 
mother ; but it may be doubted whether many mothers have suffered a keener agony of 
apprehensive expectation than Las Casas and his brethren endured at this and other 
similar points of their career. They had the fullest faith in God, and the utmost 
reliance upon Him, but they knew that He acts through secondary means ; and how 
easily, they doubtless thought, might some failure in their own preparation — some un- 
worthiness in themselves — some unfortunate conjunction of political affairs in the In- 
dies — some dreadful wile of the Evil One — frustrate all their long-enduring hopes. In 
an age when private and individual success is made too much of, and success for others 
too little, it may be difficult for many persons to imagine the intense interest with 
which these childless men looked forward to the realization of their great religions 
enterprise — the bringing of the Indians by peaceful means into the fold of Christ . 11 

The merchants arrived in Tuzulutlan. Their first day’s sale was over, 
and with the chief men amongst the Indians they were assembled in the 
palace of the Cacique. Then they called for an instrument of music, and 
bringing put their timbrels and bells, began their chant. One can imagine 
the breathless stillness of the little company of auditors, and their wonder- 
struck faces, as they drew closer and closer, to lose no tone of this strange 
song, which bore no likeness to anything they had ever heard before ; — no 
wonder that it seemed to them that the sweet and solemn strain had some- 
thing in it of divinity, and that the minstrels were “ ambassadors from new 
gods.” The Cacique himself, with the genuine caution belonging to the 
Indian character, and all its assumption of indifference, would not be be- 
trayed into too much astonishment or admiration: he promised to hear 
the merchants again, and asked them multitudes of questions respecting 
the padres from whom they had learned their lay, with its new doctrines ; 
but he would not commit himself by any unguarded expression of opinion. 
Unconsciously to himself, however, his land had already lost its proud dis- 
tinction ; the shadows of the mountains fell, that night, no longer upon 
the “ land of war.” 

' Upon the following day, and for seven days in succession, the merchants 
repeated their performance, and each time with gratifying success. The 
Cacique was always the most eager of their listeners, and when they pre- 
pared to return, sent his son back with them to Guatemala, with an invita- 
tion to the padres to visit his domains. 

The monk who was appointed to accompany the young Cacique back 
to Tuzulutlan was named Luis Cancer, and was no doubt selected for the 
expedition from his proficiency in the Quich4 tongue, which he seems to 
have understood better than either of the other brethren of the monastery. 
He baptized the Cacique, and having established a Church in the new 
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territory, took his way back to Santiago. Las Casas now hastened to visit 
his proselyte himself. Taking with him one companion, he set out in 
December, 1537. It was either immediately before or immediately after his 
departure, that he received the welcome information of the Brief just 
issued by the Pope, strongly discountenancing the practice of reducing the 
Indians to slavery, and declaring their peculiar fitness for receiving the 
doctrines of Christianity.* Nothing, except the promising aspect of his 
missionary enterprise, could have given Las Casas more pleasure than this 
document ; and it was with a glad heart that he addressed himself to the 
labours which were awaiting him in Tuzuluttan. These labours were not 
light. Next to their being free, the most important condition to qualify 
his converts to receive a law, seemed to him to be, that they should be 
formed into communities. Now the Indians of Tuzulutlan were scattered 
over the country in little villages of only five or six houses. This order of 
things he consequently determined to endeavour, at least, to alter. The 
attempt was, it must be confessed, rather a dangerous one, for, although the 
immense obstacles such a frame of society must present to any plan of in- 
struction is sufficiently obvious, the effort to change it militated directly 
against all the Indians’ most cherished associations and prejudices, and 
would moreover, if successful, he sure to bring down upon them a host of 
pestilential diseases. The tide of popular feeling against the proceeding 
was so strong, that it had nearly carried the day ; but Las Casas finally 
succeeded in gaining his scheme a trial : — 

"At last, after great labours and sufferings. Las Casas and Pedro de Angulo con- 
trived to make a beginning of a settlement, at a place called Rabinal, having wisely 
chosen a spot which some few Indians, at least, were attached to, as Rabinal had been 
inhabited before. There they built a church, and there they preached and taught the 
people, — teaching not only spiritual things, but manual arts, and having to instruct 
their flock in the elementary processes of washing and dressing.” 

The province of Tuzulutlan prospered through subsequent ages as “ the 
land of peace.” Mr. Helps says, that a century after the events we have 
related : — 

"In a memorial written by an official person for the use of the Council of the Indies, 
it appears that the province was well populated, and consisted entirely of Indians ; 
and that at the beginning of the present century the chief town of Vera Paz contained 
the largest settlement of Indians throughout the kingdom of Guatemala.” 

The success of Las Casas’ experiment in Tuzulutlan is quite comment 
enough, if any comment were wanting, upon the system pursued generally by 
the Spaniards in America ; but it is not in this system that we are to look 
for the grand error of the conquest. The very fact of descanting in the 
case upon the advantage or evil of any particular mode of government, 
presupposes a right ou the part of the Spaniards which had no existence, 
— unless, indeed, as it would just now seem we are to believe, the accident 
of superior strength is sufficient ground to give to one nation the right to 
invade and depredate the territories of another. 

In Mr. Helps’s sixteenth book, the last book of the present volume, he 
turns to South America. His history of the progress of the Spaniards in 
Peru extends no farther than to the execution of Atahuallpa, so that, con- 
sidered in respect to the design of his work, it is only introductory ; but 
he is evidently particularly alive to the fascinations of his subject, and treats 
it in his best style. We very much wish we had space for the whole of the 
description from which we select the following passages ; — it is of the 
festival of the Sun : — 
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“ At last the day of the festival arrived. Early in the dark morning the great square 
of the city was full of anxious beings, marshalled in due order according to their rank* 
unshod and reverently waiting the rise of their divinity. The hearts of all men there 
were beating high with hope and dread. Perchance he might not deign to appear on 
this his festal day. Suddenly a chill shudder of expectation ran through the crowd, 
and each man knew, though none had spoken, that the awful moment was at hand. 
Over the mountains came the silent herald, dawn ; and then, swiftly following, the Sun 
himself. At the first sight of their god, the assembled multitude fell down before him, 
a waving mass of kneeling figures, who, with open arms and outstretched hands, blew 
kisses in the air, — their way of shewing the humblest and most affectionate adoration. 
The brightness of the crowd lost none of its effect from their being encircled by the 
sombre walls of the palaces and temples. 

“Up rose the Inca— the one erect amongst so many prostrate — the one dark spot, 
for he alone wore black [the sacred colour] amidst that shining multitude. He then 
took two large golden vases full of wine, prepared by the Sacred Virgins. With the 
vase in his right hand, he pledged his great progenitor, the Sun.” 

No less charming is Mr. Helps’s dressing of the legend current amongst 
the Incas respecting their coming to Peru. The Sun — such was the tradi- 
tion — looking upon Peru, and seeing that it was a wild place, and that the 
inhabitants were untutored savages, was moved with pity, and sent down 
into the land his own son and daughter, — Manco Capac and Mama Oella. 
The god placed his children near the lake Titicaca, but they were to have 
liberty for a season to travel about where they pleased, only, in whatever 
spot a certain golden rod he had given them should sink down into the 
earth at one stroke, there they were to tarry and to fix their abiding-place. 
Quitting the lake Titicaca, Capac and Oella journeyed northward, every 
now and then trying the earth with their rod ; but the rod did not sink : — 

“ At last they came to the hill of Huanacuti, close to where the city of Cuaoo now 
stands. There the bar of gold sank in at one stroke, and they saw it no more. Then 
Manco Capac said to his sister, * The Sun, our father, commands that we stay here in 
this valley at our feet. Wherefore, queen and sister, it is right that each of us should 
go by different ways to collect these people together, in order to teach them and to do 
them good.’ The prince went to the north, the princess to the south, and told whom- 
soever they met that they had been sent from heaven by the Sun to bring them to a 
better and happier way of life. The savage people gazed with astonishment at these 
new beings— then listened, then obeyed. Following their instructors, who shewed them 
how to provide for their sustenance, they came in two divisions to the valley of Cusco. 
There they were taught how to build a town. Those who were brought by Manco 
Capac built Hanan Cusco, the upper town ; those who were brought by Mama Oella 
built Hurin Cusco, the lower town. Not that there was to be any difference between 
high and low— but the event, as it had happened, was thus to be commemorated. .... 

“ Manco Capac taught the men the arts that belong to man — to sow, to plant, and 
to irrigate the land ; while Mama Oella taught the women the duties of a woman — to 
spin, to weave, and to make clothes for her husband and her children. Thus Cusco was 
founded, and thus was the empire of the Incas commenced.” 

We must now bid our author farewell, wishing very heartily a success- 
ful termination to a work prosecuted so patiently and so well. 
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NOTES ON THE VENETIAN DIALECT. 

By Sylybsteb Shallow, op Sxdtdepe, on Salisbury Plain. 

Thosb interested in the language of Italy have had their attention called, 
by other writers, to some of the varieties of speech found to the south of 
the Alps; but that met with in Venice and its vicinity, has been less 
noticed by our own countrymen than it merits. I, Sylvester Shallow, 
am, perhaps, too bold in attempting to fill up the vacuum : but the fact is 
that, in the days of other years, it was my good fortune to “ swim in a 
gondola, ” ere a prosaic railway ran across the lagoon. There then came 
into my hands a few specimens of Venetian, to which accident has since 
made an addition, and from these pieces I am about to try to fill up in 
some degree, however unworthily, the blank left by my better precursors, 
and to introduce this subject to our own immediate friends. 

Before breaking ground myself, I may remind those who honour me by 
becoming my readers, that on another interesting child of Italian, the dialect 
of Corsica, there have appeared, of late, some valuable notices in Gregoro- 
vius's “ Wanderings in Corsica,” translated by Muir for Constable’s 44 Mis- 
cellany of Foreign Literature*.” 

The Venetian dialect, as it exists at present, is that spoken by the com- 
mon people in Venice and Padua, and by all the less educated classes, who 
affect the Italian tongue, throughout the Ionian sea and the Levant, wher- 
ever the banner of St. Mark once floated. The upper ranks in Venice, as 
in most other parts of Italy, copy, as far as may be, the Tuscans in language 
and the Romans in pronunciation. Indeed, in the higher walks of literature 
Venetian writers, long ago, aimed successfully at a pure Italian style, for 
which Bembo b was particularly distinguished. Although the proverbial 
lingua Toscana in bocca Romana may be truly said to form the perfection 
of Italian, both natives of Italy and foreigners® are, generally, ready to 
allow the great softness of the Venetian speech ; and British ears are, per- 
haps, peculiarly prepared to tolerate the too frequent recurrence of its 
sibilant sounds, as those constitute what strangers find the main fault in the 
accents of English* 1 . 

As a separate dialect, Venetian was spoken very widely while Venice 
bore sway in the Levant, and at an early period was employed as the 
official tongue of the seigniory. Since its boundaries have been narrowed, 
it has lost the honour of being used in public affairs, but it still remains a 
written language in the popular literature of Venice. 

Philological writers have recognised the Venetian as holding an important 
place among the dialects of Italy. Varchi®, in his dialogue entitled I? Er- 


• Forming volumes v. and vi. of the Miscellany. In Gregorovius, bk. vi. ch. 7, (voL ii. 
or vi. pp. 32 — §7,) is a very curious account of the Corsican voceri, or dirges. 

b Nat. 1470, ob. 1547. Bembo, when young, had the advantage of studying Italian 
at Florence, where his father was ambassador from his own Republic. 

c Madame de S tael’s praise of Venetian will be stated a little later. 

• The usually intelligent Forsyth is an exception. He says, the “ smart and hasty 
inflections of voice struck my ear as resembling the Welsh tone." — “ Italy,” art. Venice, 
(p. 341, 2nd edition, of 1816, London, Murray). 

• IS Ercolano Dialogo , quesito ix. (tom. ii. p. 858, ed. di Milano, 1804). Varchi also 
alludes to Venetian in quesito iii. (tom. i. p. 213). 
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colano f ranks it among the fourteen forms of Italian, in which he includes 
the Sardinian, but not the Corsican. Muratori, in his “ Antiquities of 
Italy V' and Cesarotti, in his “ Essay on the Philosophy of Languages V* 
consider it to have kept free from the Lombard corruptions: a circumstance 
not to be wondered at, when we recollect the insular position of Venice, and 
the little influence the Lombards could have exerted over her in any respect. 
Cesarotti, in the same passage, remarks on the strict observance of vowel 
terminations by the Venetian, to which we shall have occasion to recur. 
Raynouard, in his 44 Comparison of the Tongues of Southern Europe k with 
the Romance Language/' treats of several of the local Italian dialects, but 
omits that of Venice, probably from regarding it, with Muratori, as the off- 
spring of a Latin gradually corrupted, without much admixture of other 
kinds of speech. 

An English writer, in some brief but sound remarks, points out as 
marked characteristics of the Venetian, its pruning of most double con- 
sonants, in order to lengthen the preceding vowels — as beta for bella; 
and the melting of ia into the broad e — as andemo for andiamo. Be- 
sides these differences from Italian, we find in some Venetian verses ad- 
dressed to a printer, that single s must be converted into double 8, but 
double 8 into double z. And we may add, that soft c between vowels be- 
comes 8 ; while the soft g> when initial, becomes z , and when medial becomes 
8 ; double g passing into z. Thus, at Venice, lusso is luzzo , died being 
changed into diese, giudice into zudese , ragion into rason , and legge into 
leze . The name of the city itself, which was, in Latin, Venetia t or Venetiw , 
was turned into Vinegia and Venezia . The z , in these examples, having 
always the sound of the English z in zeal , or s in prose, and never taking 
that of U or ds . The soft 8C (before e and »), having the sound of English 
sh, passes into double 8 : thus, viscere becomes vissere, in that phrase — 
rather a strange one — of endearment, mi vissere for mie viscere. The 
proper Italian alphabet excludes x, but the Venetian admits it in one word 
of constant occurrence,— are, which is the equivalent for ce or ve . The 
combination of gl soft is not favoured, and in place of egli, lu (for lui ) is 
employed. 

The earliest specimens of Venetian I can find at Skindepe are in prose, 
in the statute-books, civil and criminal, of Venice. These laws have been 
collected and printed, at various times — perhaps with greatest care in the 
last edition in 1729 of the civil, and 1751 of the criminal. Some of the 
oldest laws are in Latin only, others in both Latin and Venetian ; next they 
appear in Venetian solely, and afterwards in purer Italian. The first in 
date seems to be the Book or General Criminal Edict, drawn up and amended 
from prior enactments, and published by the Doge Giacomo Theupolo, 
a.d. 1232, in both Latin and Venetian. 

“ Libeb Pbomissionis Maleficii. “ Libbo della Pbomission del 

" In nomine Dei, et Salvatoris noetri Malefpicio. 

Jesu Christi, anno Domini 1232. Die “ In nome de Dio, et del Salvator Nostro 
septimo mensis Julii, exeunte indictione Jesu Christo, n ell’ Anno del Signore 1232. 
quinta, Rivoalti. Adi 7 Inisiando il niese di Lujo, Indition 

quinta, in Rialto. 


h Antiquitates Halicce , dissert, xxxii. (tom. ii. col. 1044, D). 

1 Saggio , parte iv. § 11, (p. 178, ed. Pisa, 1800). 

k Gramm airc Comparee dee Langves de V Europe Latine , dan* tear* rapports avec 
la Langue des Troubadours , (8vo. Paris, 1821, Didot,) Disc. Prelim., pp. xlvii. — lxi., 
and Append., pp. 395 — 409. 

6 
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c ‘ Pkoemittm. 

“ Cam ex rigore justiti®, excessus emen- 
dare, et punire maleficia men to injunct® 
nobis solicitudinis teneamur, ad hoc effici- 
endum tam studiosius in tender© volumus, 
quanto de vitiorum correctione tota Patria 
laudabiliter pnedicatur. Igitur nos Ja- 
cobus Theupolo Dei gratia Venetiarum, 
Dalmatian, ac Croati® Dux, Ac. Cum nos- 
tris judicibus, et sapientibus conuilii, cum 
collaudatione Pupuli Venetiarum, per hanc 
Publicam Promissionis Nostr® Cartam. 


“ De illis, qui ex Naufragiis alicujus Na- 
vis aliquid abstulerint, cap. L 

“ Statuentes statuimus, ut si/’ Ac. 


“Pboemio. 

“ Conciosa, cbe noi per rigor de Giustitia, 
siamo tegnudi emendar li eccessi, et per U 
merito della sollecitndine k Noi imposts, 
punire i Maleficii, k fare queeto con tan to 
maggior studio volemo dare opera, quanto 
per la correttione di vitii tutta la Patria 
laudabilmente vien predicate. Adonca Noi 
Giacomo Theupolo per la Dio Gratia Dose 
di Venetia, della Dalmatia, et Croatia, Ac. 
Con i Nostri Zudesi, et sapienti del Conseio, 
con la collaudation del Populo di Venetia 
per questa publica Carta della Nostra Pro- 
mission. 

“ De quelli i quali hanno porth via al- 
cana cosa da i Naufragii de alcuna Nave, 
cap. i. 

“ Statuendo statuimo, che se, Ac. 


The above piece is extracted from the collected criminal laws of Venice, 
edited with apparent diligence, and printed at Venice in 175 1 1 . And it 
shews some differences from the more modem dialect, of whose peculiarities 
some general rules were stated before. 

Venice, more than rival of Florence in power, was her equal in encourage- 
ment of art, and followed her steps in promoting the diffusion of literature. 
The Academy of Farme caused many of the best Italian classics to pass 
through the press of Aldus * ; and Bembo was not the only native of his 
country who wrote with purity. But our present subject is the vulgar 
tongue of the Venetians, which, nearer our own days, has been heard abroad 
more in verse than in prose, except occasionally in the comedies of Goldoni 
and others, along with the Bergamasque, and such provincial patois of 
northern Italy. During all the sixteenth century, compositions in the 
peculiar language of various parts of Italy were published in considerable 
number; but of the Venetian dialect little appeared, except a poem named 
the Naspo Bizzarro , (“ The Odd Spindle/') by Alessandro Cara via, and 
versions of a few cantos of Ariosto into the popular idiom ; till, towards the 
close of that period, Andrea Calmo brought forth his Egloghe Pescatorie , 
(“ Piscatory Eclogues,”) — a style which had been made fashionable by 
Sannazzaro* — and Veniero produced his lyric poems, to be noticed hereafter. 
Marco Boschini also wrote a didactic piece, called Carta del Navegar 
Pitoresco , (“Chart of Picturesque Sailing/') which does not seem to stand 
in high repute. In the eighteenth century, many Venetian poems were 
published, which are much esteemed in their own country. 

In 1817, Bartolommeo Gamba re-edited, in fourteen small volumes 0 , a 
selection from the lyric poems which had appeared in various forms down 
to his own time ; and this will furnish materials for the observations to be 
made on the present occasion. But it may be no bad introduction to Ve- 
netian poetry, to give a specimen of Mondini’s version of Tasso's “ Jerusalem” 


1 In 4to., by the sons of Gio. Ant. Pinelli. 

• See Gingucng, Hist, Lit, cTItal., 1. ii. cb. xxx. ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Letter . 
Ital.j lib. L cap. iv. § 17 ; and the Storia della Letter. Veneziana of the Doge Marco 
Foscarini. A previous but short-lived academy had been established by the elder Aldo 
Manuccii himself. 

» Who lived from 1458 to 1530, and sang in Latin. 

• The first two volumes contain the older pieces ; the others, numbered from 1 to 12, 
have the rest, including some by authors alive in 1817. 

Gent. Mao. Vol. CCII. 4 c 
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into the boatman’s style, (La Oierusateme liberada, canta' alia Barcariola *') . 
Perhaps no passage can be selected preferably to the famous one, near the 
opening of the poem, borrowed, as is well known, from Lucretius, since we 
may place together the Latin original and its translation into Italian blank 
verse, by Marchetti, with the lines of Tasso opposite their Venetian 
copy 

LucBETnrs, lib. iv. v. 11, seqq.' 

Nam veluti, pueris absinthia tetra me- 
dentes 

Cum dare conantur ; prius oras pocula 
dream 

Contingrrat mellis dalci, flavoqae liquore, 

Ut pneroram eetas improvida ludi fleet ur 
Labrorum tenus; interea perpotet amt- 
ram 

Absinthi laticem, deceptaque non rapia- 
tar; 

Sed po tins tali tactu recreata valescat. 

Tasso, canto i. st 3 •. Mondixi, i. 3 *. 

Cosfc all’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi Cod a i pntelli co i gha mal a parte 

Di soave licor gli orli del vaso : Darghe de i confetti ni b forma usada ; 

Succhi amari, ingannato, intanto ei beve ; Ma in tanto el fantolin beve la mana, 

E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve. E perchfc V b ingannao el se resana. 

On these examples we may remark, that, good as Marchetti’s translation 
is justly considered, the seven lines of Lucretius have been needlessly ex- 
tended to ten ; and that the four verses of Tasso express better and "more 
briefly the thoughts of his ancient prototype ; with the improvement, too, 
as modern readers will be inclined to judge, of omitting the name of the 
nauseous u drug, whose taste it was the part of tender skill to conceal. We 
cannot say that Mondini has improved at all on the original, or either the 
version or the imitation. The leading idea is not wholly lost sight of, but 
it is so differently brought out, that, strictly examined, the pious fraud is 
not very surely committed — unless we understood — that, by a union of 
pharmacy and confectionary not so strange in Italy as it would now be in 
Great Britain (save as to some patent medicines), the comfits were made 
up of the useful and the sweet. 

The next piece I shall quote is from the description of Erminia's flight ; 
where much of what is alluded to must have been very novel to such Vene- 
tians as had never crossed their own lagunes : — 

Tasso. Canto vii. et. 5. Mohdiki. 

Non m destd finchfe garrir gli angelli No la s* ha d e— iesfo fin tanto. 

Non sent! lieti, e salutar gli albori ; Che no la gha sentio oerti romori ; 

E mormorare il flame e gli arboscelli, Del Fiame el corso, de i Oselli el Canto 

E coll'onda scherzar l’aura e co* fiori. DelTagiare, che fa i rami sonori ; 

Apre i languid! hmii, e guards quelli L'averze i occhj, la se i frega, e intanto 

Alberghi solitaij de' pastor! ; La varda qaei casoni de pastori ; 

E parle voce oscir tra l'acqoa e i rami, E quanto, che ghe xe, ghe par, che sia 

Ch'ai sospin ed al pianto la richiami. Tutto dolor, tutto malinoonia . 

» The edition in my hands is that of Venice, 1790, in 2 vols, 12mo., with the Italian 
text and the Venetian on opposite pages. ? 

' Baskerville’s edition, 12mo., Birmingham!®, 1773. 

T Gerbaolt's edition, 2 vols. 8m Amsterdam, 1754. 

* Edition of Didot, 2 vols. 12mo., Paris, 1819, stereot. 

* Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. Venezia, 1790. 

* In modern botany this is the Ariemitia absinthium, or Wormwood. 


MABCHXOT, IV. v. 17, seqq. r 
Poichft, qual se fandollo infermo langae 
Fisico esperto alia saa cora intento 
Suol porgergli in bevanda assenzio tetro, 
Ma pria di biondo e dolce miele asperge 
L’orlo del nappo, accid gostandol poi 
La semplicetta etA resti delusa 
Dalle mal caute labbra, e beva intanto 
Dell' erba a lei salnbre il sacco amaro, 
Ne si trovi ingannata, anzi con^egoa 
Solo per mezzo suo vita e salute. 
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And, as a last specimen, may be taken the death of Clorinda, slain by the 
hand of Tancred : — 


Tasso. 

D’un bel pallore ha il bianco volto asperso. 
Come a’gigli sarian miste viole : 

£ gli occhj al delo affisa, e in lei converso 
Sembra per la pietate il cielo e’l sole : 

£ la man nuda e fredda alzando verso 
H cavaliero, in vece di parole, 

Gli da pegno di pace. In qnesta forma 
Passa la bella donna e par die dorma. 


Mondibi. 

Smertaizza ghe vien la fazza bella 
Con nn bianco violk, che alletta, e piase, 
Fisso la varda ’1 del, e verso d’ella 
Par che T sol pianza, tanto ghe despiase. 
£ la cara mamma la Donzella 
A Tancredi la d& in segno de pase : 

Cnd senza aver ranteghi, nb spiame. 

La Clorinda zentil sbandona el lume. 


Canto xii. st. 69. 


The Italian originals will suffice to assist any one in guessing, pretty 
nearly, at the sense of the Venetian copies, even without the aid of Patri- 
archies Vocdbolario* ; and to join in my conclusion, that the fact of the 
songs of the gondoliers being so different from the pure strains of Tasso, 
has not always been noticed by those who have mentioned their chanting 
the “ Jerusalem Delivered.” Madame de Stael, in her Cormnei , speaks of 
the beauty of the Venetian dialect in terms of high, nay, exaggerated 
praise ; yet, in the next chapter 1 , alludes to the singing of the boatmen as 
if they used the very words of Tasso. The English traveller, too, whose 
information is quoted by D’Israeli in his “ Curiosities of Literature*,” cer- 
tainly gives us to understand, that the gondoliers sang from the works of 
Ariosto and Tasso, not through the medium of any version. It did not, 
however, escape the observation of Stewart Rose b , that the gondoliers 
must have sung Tasso in Venetian, not in the original ; although he could 
not prevail upon his own boatman to exert his vocal skill. Of Ariosto, 
some portions only seem to have been clothed in a Venetian dress. But 
Homer’s “Iliad” has been rendered entire into Venetian, by Francesco 
Boaretti, under the new title of “ Omero in Lombardia .” No specimen of 
either is before me : however, to shew the reader something of the effect of 
Homer in Italian, a foot-note presents some of the opening lines of Monti’s 
translation of the “ Iliad c .” For this work he has been called “ the translator 


* Vocabolario Venetiano e Padovano / da Oasparo Patriarch *, 3rd edit., 4to., Pa- 
dova, 1821. 

r Liv, xv. ch. viii., in a passage too long for insertion here. 

* Liv. xv. ch. ix., at the close. • Vol. ii. p. 166, edition of 1807. 

b “ Letters from the North of Italy in 1817,” Let. xxxii. (vol. ii. p. 11, ed. Lond. 
1819.) 

e Monti, Zliade , 2nd ed., 2 vols. 12mo., Milano, 1812, lib. i. v. 1, seqq. : — 

“ Cantami, o Diva, del Pelide Achilla 
L’ira fanesta che inflniti addurae 
Lotti agli Achei, molte ansi tempo all' Oroo 
Gencfroee travolse alme d'eroi, 

E di cani e d’ augelli orrido pas to 
Le saline abbandonb : cod di Giove 
L’alto oondglio s’ adempia, &c.” 

To these may be added the simple rendering of the line so often quoted for its sound 
being an echo to the sense; and which schoolboys have many a time roared out, like 
the torrent — to avoid, perhaps, roaring after another fashion. Monti, Hiade, i. v. 43, — 

“ Tadtnmo incamminosai 
Del risonante mar lungo la riva.” 

The original, v. 34, — 

BiJ 3* iucfav vo pa firm. mkvfXourfkHO OaMatnjt , — 

supposed, after the system of £rasmus, to represent the loud roll of the billow, and 
then the dash of the surge against the shore, is pronounced by the modern Hellenes 
according to the accents, and resembles rather the gentle breaking of the wave upon a 
sandy beach. 
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of tbe translators of Homer and his proficiency in Greek scholarship may 
not have been great ; yet his fine taste enabled him to perceive, and his 
genius to reproduce, much of the poetry of the mighty ancient. 

Although Gamba’8 Venetian collection professes to embrace lyric pieces 
only, the first poem he presents is an anonymous one of the Heroi-comic 
kind, so keenly cultivated throughout Italy. Its title and subject are La 
Qnerra de Nicolotti d e Castellani delV anno 1521 ; a contest which took 
place annually, on St. Simeon’s Day (18th February), between the populace 
of the quarter of the Castle and those of the quarter of St. Nicholas, in 
Venice. The former were the more aristocratic, or at least the more com- 
fortable, class ; the latter, who were chiefly fishermen, being so far inferior 
in circumstances, that the saint of their Church got the name of “ St. 
Nicholas of the Beggars.” The localities of the parties differed from those 
of London, Paris, and some other great cities, inasmuch as the higher rank 
dwelt in the east, and the lower in the west. At the same time, the dis- 
tinguishing colours of the factions varied from those in other Italian towns — 
neither being white ; but the Castellani wearing red, and the Nicolotti 
black. The poem, which is short®, is written in octave stanzas, and 
reminds the reader of passages in the Malmantile Racquistato , by the 
Florentine painter-poet, Lorenzo Lippi, rather than of any in similar com- 
positions usually seen by us beyond the Alps. However, on the one hand, 
the first edition of the Venetian poem appeared in 1603, three years before 
Lippi was born ; and on the other, there is no reason to suppose that 
Lippi had ever read a production in a dialect which, to his Tuscan taste, 
must have seemed a barbarous jargon. 

The poem opens with an invocation to Mars and Bacchus, followed 
by one to Venus. The hostile parties approach each other near the bridge 
of the “ Frati de’ Servi,” — not honourably mentioned in Murray’s and other 
dainty handbooks, but situated in the district of “ La Croce,” in the 
north- west part of the city, not far from the Palazzo Foscari, crossing a 
canal of small size and little purity, compared with the “ Canal Grande” and 
one or two of the more unconfined watery streets of Venice. Some of the 
Castellani are first in possession of the bridge, from which the Nicolotti 
wish to dislodge them. After the approved fashion of classical antiquity, 
the warriors interchange boasts and taunts, with fuller reciprocity than is 
always seen in the dealings of modern free-traders. All day the battle 
rages : at the beginning, the combatants are content with sticks ; but after- 
wards, sharper-edged weapons are employed. When the shades of evening 
begin to fall, a hundred peace-officers come, for the first time, bat-like, to 
clear the bridge, from which roost of the belligerents escape, four only re- 
maining. Guagni, an ally of the Nicolotti, has received a severe hurt, and 
is bemoaned by his true-love China. The dying hero makes his will, and 
leaves prizes to the three Nicolotti who shall, in each year, fight best upon 
St. Simeon’s Feast. The gallant Castellano Giurco died of his wounds ; 
but we have no description of " beauty weeping o’er his urn about thirty 
remained lamed ; and it continued matter of hot dispute which party had 
comported itself best upon “ that glorious day.” 

Next in order are pieces selected from a collection called La Caravana f , 

d According to Venetian orthography, these names are as often written without the 
double consonants. 

• It contains 190 stanzas. 

1 The first edition was in 8vo. ; the second in 12mo., also at Venice, 1580; and the 
third in 12mo., ut Trevigi, in 1612. 
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which came out at Venice, in 1573, and went through two subsequent edi- 
tions. Although the title-page asserts, that the Caravana is by various 
writers, Gamba decides it to be really the production of but one author ; 
except the version of the first canto of the Orlando Furioso ; and to this 
opinion of so competent a judge, we foreigners may justly defer. The 
Caravana is said to contain pieces of no slight indelicacy ; and we may 
readily believe so, for even the seven specimens now reprinted savour more 
of the confine than of the palazzi. 

The second volume of the Poesie Antiche is filled entirely with poems by 
Maffeo Veniero, archbishop of Corfu. This writer belonged to a most 
literary family, being nephew to Domenico Veniero, whose reputation as a 
poet, and still more as a critic, stood high in the sixteenth century; and 
who had the honour of being consulted by Tasso*, besides enjoying the 
friendship of Bembo h ; and, by what was doubtless meant as a com- 
pliment, had his name introduced into the lively party who tell the tales 
comprising the Diporti of Girolamo Parabosco *. Maffeo’ s father, Lorenzo, 
was a votary of the muses ; but through his intimacy with Pietro Aretino, 
his strains, in addressing the Nine, were such as would have better suited 
the fair and frail sisters of Aretino. Luigi, the brother of Maffeo, was a 
poet also ; but not in Venetian. Pure Italian was the language employed 
by Maffeo himself in many of his poems, and in his tragedy of Idbalda » 
which is not noticed by Walker in his treatise on Italian Tragedy, but 
is admitted by Tiraboschi into the catalogue of good tragic pieces of 
that age. 

Maffeo was born at Venice, in 1550 ; and is believed to have died 
in 1586, while travelling from Rome to Florence. He appears to have 
been acquainted with the great as well as with the learned of his day ; and 
to have obtained his rank of Archbishop of Corfu with some understanding 
that he was to be exempt from the duty of residence. The office seems not 
to have suited his taste, and he probably never visited his diocese. He 
received the mitre in 1583 \ at the early age of 33, and lived only three 
years afterwards. Gamba omits the most interesting part of Veniero’s 
career, which consisted in his acquaintance with Tasso, regarding whom 
there are extant two letters of his m to Francesco de’ Medici, Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany. The former of these, dated from Ferrara, 18th June, 1577, 
gives an account of the confinement of the poet, which had just taken place, 
in the hope of curing his mental disorder, which had shewn itself in 
violence ; and, in the second, which is from Venice, 12th July, 1578, Veniero 
urgently prays for the Grand-Duke’s assistance to Tasso, who was then at 
Venice, in a desponding state of mind. We learn, on the authority of 
Carlo Ridolfi n , that Tintoretto painted a portrait of Maffeo Veniero, which 
was in the hands of the Crasso family in 1648. 

Of Veniero’s Venetian poems, Haym mentions an edition at Venice, in 


* Ginguen^, Hist. Lift. d'ltal., Pt. II. ch. xxxviii. sect. 1. 
h Tiraboschi, Stor. Dell. Lett Hal., lib. ill. cap. iii. § 9. 

1 Published at Venice, 1552. k Tiraboschi, ut sup., § 60. 

1 Gamba, Notizie, p. 6, quotes a letter of Giambattista Leoni, 3 Maggio, 1583, ad- 
dressed to Veniero, to congratulate him on his archiepiscopal dignity. 

“ Extracts from these letters are given, in English, (from Serassi, Vita di Tasso,) in 
Black’s Life of Tasso, chap. xii. (voL L p. 310), and chap. xiii. (voL iL p. 24), 2nd ed., 
4to., 1810, Edinburgh (for Murray, London). 

D Le Ataraviglie dell* Arte, Sfc., t. ii. p. 47. This work contains Lives of Venetian 
Painters, and was published in 1648, in two vols. 
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1613 ; bat Gamba has used that of Vicenza, 1617. 12mo. Gamba proves 
satisfactorily, that the infamous work called La SZqffeta, sometimes attri- 
buted to Veniero, could not well have been composed by him, as it saw the 
light in 1531 — just nineteen years before he was born ! Nevertheless, the 
good archbishop is admitted to have suffered his pen to trace expressions 
by no means proper for a Churchman : and for which the need of rhyme is, 
perhaps, worse than no excuse 0 ; as it would shew the facility with which 
such words suggested themselves to the writer, in a language so peculiarly 
abundant in consonances as Italian. 

In the proemio to his poems, the future archbishop announces they are 
chiefly upon love ; and in the performance he makes good his word. 
The first and nearly longest piece is a canzone entitled La Strazzosa, 
(“ The Ragged Girl/*) which the editor commends very much, and justly, 
so far as liveliness and humour are concerned ; but the fair one celebrated 
has an attire too tattered to be quite decorous. In his other amatory verses, 
we meet with much praise of the belles addressed or lauded ; but with a 
mixture of coarse, nay, dirty words, which prove his Cynthias to have be- 
longed to the lower grades of society. They are, at the same time, so 
mingled with equivocal or directly bantering turns, that we cannot wonder 
at one lady’s disregard of his strains, which stimulates him to sing to 
Madonna, who makes game of the poet, this madrigal 

44 Yon ridicule, forsooth ! 

What I sing and say of you. 

To shew you fairer than the truth. 

I have done but the thing a Mend ought to do. 

Who pleasure to give you is willing to try ; 

Not because, or so mad, or so silly am I, 

As not to know clearly, apart from grimace, 

That your own, on this earth, is the ugliest face/* 

A few sonnets are in honour of Bacchus, rather than of Cupid ; and, if 
written in earnest, shew Monsignore to have been alive to the merits of 
the wine-flask, and ready to exceed the moderate permission of St. Paul 
in its enjoyment. The last specimen of Veniero’s poetry is a capitolo on 
the " Misfortunes of Poets,*' — not fitted to furnish D’Israeli with a chapter 
on the 44 Calamities of Authors,” as no more than four bards are named, 
yet giving a true enough picture of the famine too often raging on the 
skirts of Parnassus. 

Following these are a few examples from the Venetian poems of Ingeg- 
neri, most of whose works of that kind were published in the same 
volume with Veniero’s in 161 7P. Gamba relates little of the biography of 
Ingegneri, for which he refers to other authorities^. Partly from those 
cited, and partly from others, it may be stated, that, like Veniero, Angiolo 
Inzegneri [Ven., Anzelo IngegneriJ was born at Venice, (probably about 
1540,) and was distinguished for Italian writings, and for kindness to 
Tasso in his misfortunes. 

In prose, Ingegneri* s treatise Del buon Segretario has received much 
commendation ; and also his Discorso delta Poesia Bappresentativa , 
which treats mainly of the Pastoral Drama, and is unjustly severe upon 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini. In verse, he first published a translation, in 

° This apology is offered by Ingegneri, the editor in 1617. 

p At Vicenza ; being the second edition of Veniero, but apparently the first of 
Ingegneri. 

q Tiraboschi; Affd, Vita di Marliani ; Serassi, Vita di Tasso. 
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ottava rima, of Ovid’s two books De Remedio Amoris , which Tiraboschi * 
ranks high among the versions of that poet’s amatory effusions. His 
pastoral drama, the Danza di Venere , was produced at the court of 
Parma, with all possible honour ; the part of the heroine, Amarillis, being 
performed by a young noble beauty ; and its literary merits are pronounced 
by GinguenJ 8 to be considerable. Tiraboschi* mentions a short poem, also 
by Ingegneri, in dispraise of alchemy, having the title of Palinodia delV 
Argonautica, His most ambitious work is a tragedy, on the unpro- 
mising theme of Thorny ris ( Tomiri ), which Walker says u , “ though it does 
not rank with the first productions of the Italian muse, has many beauties;*' 
and again — “ some of the odes abound in true poetic fire while he blames 
the dialogue, as declamatory and languid. 

Tasso, on arriving, in miserable plight, at Turin, in 1578, was welcomed 
by Ingegneri, and carried by him to the hospitable Marquis Filippo d’Este, 
and to the Prince Carlo Emmanuele of Savoy*. Ingegneri superintended 
the earliest edition of the entire “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and afterwards 
was employed by the Cardinal Cintio AldobrandiniJ to pass through the 
press the first edition of the Gerusalemme Conquistata, , published in 
1593. After the death of Tasso, he edited his poem on the “ Creation,” of 
which he had a copy z , while the Cardinal Aldobrandini imagined himself the 
sole possessor of such a treasure. Useful to the literary world, and to 
Tasso’s fame, as Ingegneri was, by his editorial labours, it has been re- 
marked, that he a sought thereby patronage and benefit for himself, to the 
neglect of the author, whose sanction he did not ask, except with regard to 
the Gerusalemme Conquistata. 

The life of Ingegneri was full of vicissitudes, not owing to unaccountable 
ill-fortune, or to grave misconduct of his own, but, seemingly, to that 
thoughtlessness about the means of living which has too often been seen 
to accompany ability in literature or art ; but for which dreamy sons of 
genius might blush to find their reproof, in the carefully kept house-book of 
Ariosto, now in the library at Ferrara, shewing the daily expense of meat 
and bread, recorded by the same hand that wrote the Enchantments of 
Alcina. 

The precise dates of Ingegneri’s birth and death are uncertain ; but, as 
he is spoken of as a very old man in 1609, and there is no proof of his 
having lived beyond 1613, when his Venetian verses were published, we 
may presume him to have been born before 1550, and not improbably about 
1540. He gave to the public his translation from Ovid, at Venice, in 
1572; and not long afterwards began his wanderings, in the course of 
which he received kindness from a variety of patrons, to whom his talents, 

r Lett, Hal., lib. iii. cap. iiL § 73. It wag printed in 1676, (4to. Avignon,) but 
greatly improved in the subsequent edition of 1604, (4to. Bergamo). See Ginguen^ 
Hist. Litt. (Pltal., Pt. II. ch. xxiv., note. 

* Ut sup. He gives 1584 as the date of the edition of Vicenza, (8vo.), which, by an 
obvious mistake, is made 1589 by Tiraboschi, lib. iii. cap. iv. § 58. 

* Lib. iiL cap. iii. § 73. 

* ** Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, (4to. Lond. 1799,) sect ii. pp. 146 — 148, 
where he speaks in praise of Ingegneri for his conduct to Tasso, and for his writings; 
but calls his translation from Ovid one of the first books of the Art Amandi, and 
makes Vicenza the birth-place of Ingegneri. Tomiri was printed at Naples in 1607 ; 
and Walker (in a note) names two later writers who have made Tomiri the heroine of 
tragedies. 

* See Black's Life of Tasso, chap. xiv. (vol. iL p. 44) ; Tiraboschi, lib. iii. cap. iiL § 47; 
Ginguenl, Pt II. ch. xiv. 

r Black, ch. xxii. (ii. 296). * Ibid., ch. xxiii. (U. 321, note). • Ibid., ch. xvi. (ii. 96). 
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and, we may conclude, his manners, recommended him. In 1578, mm 
already seen, he was at Turin; in 1581, at Parma; in 1586, at Vicenza, 
Venice, and Guastalla, where he staid till 1592, when he proceeded to 
Rome. In 1598 he was at Modena, but in 1602 went, for the second 
time, to Turin. He was probably at Venice when his Venetian poems were 
printed there, in 1613, but no later trace of him can be found. He seem* 
to have attached his different protectors to him, and not to have had any 
serious quarrel, unless with Cardinal Cintio Aldobrandini, in spite of 
whose opposition (then become unavailing, from the death of his uncle, 
Clement VIII.) Ingegneri published, at Viterbo, under the patronage of a 
nephew of the reigning pontiff, Paul V., the “Creation” of Tasso. The 
most zealous supporter of Ingegneri was Ferrante (Gonzaga), second Duke 
of Guastalla, a promoter and cultivator of elegant literature. Yet, to the 
great surprise of Tiraboschi 5 , this prince is found to have invited Ingegneri 
to Guastalla, not to literary occupation, but to the manufacture of Venice 
soap. It were vain to enquire, whether Ingegneri had previously been en- 
gaged in such business at home, or was generally skilled in the chemistry 
of his time, since he wrote against the delusions of alchemy. And as little 
can we discover, if the poet stamped appropriate mottoes 6 on his soap 
destined for the use of the court beauties of Guastalla. Northern readers, 
however, may be reminded, that there is a wide difference between the pre- 
paration of coarse soap with boiled animal fat, and of delicate saponary 
compounds from the pure olive-oil of Italy. Perhaps, too, Ingegneri’s per- 
sonal skill was not required in what may have been chosen as a mode of 
securing him a provision, by Don Ferrante, who shewed himself, to the last, 
ready to aid the poet in his pecuniary embarrassments. 

Gamba presents only four specimens of Ingegneri’s poetry. The last of 
these was, no doubt, written before the first, as it relates to the war of 
Cyprus which Selim II. waged against the Venetians d from 1570 to 1573. 
It is in form of a canzone to Cupid, as son of the former queen of the isle ; 
and the poet, strangely enough, calls upon him to rise and recover his do- 
minions, of which he has been dispossessed by an enemy of God. The 
archer is exhorted to employ his weapons against the foe, and immediate 
success is augured to his warfare. Unhappy, however, was the result of 
the struggle maintained by the Venetians, with vast sacrifice of men and 
money. They were forced to evacuate Cyprus in 1573, after the fall of 
Famagosta, and the cruel death of its gallant defender, Marc Antonio 
Bragadino, who had obtained honourable terms of capitulation, but was 
treacherously seized by Pacha Mustapha, the Turkish ‘general, who flayed 
him alive, and carried the horrid trophy of the skin, suspended from the 
mast of his ship. Ultimately, this relic of their commander was given up 
to the Venetians, and it rests in an urn in the church of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, at Venice®. In a sonnet with a coda, Ingegneri has thought fit to 

® Lib. iii. cap. iiL § 58; Ginguenf, Pt. II. ch. xxiv. 

e R was said (perhaps never printed) in France, among the bons mots current upon 
the first restoration of the Bourbons, that a loyal soap-boiler, having made a bust of 
Louis XVIII. in soap, was in difficulty as to a proper inscription for it, when an old 
woman in the establishment proposed “ Celui-ci ote tout es les laches.” 

d Sismondi, Hist, des RSpubliques Italiennes, tom. viii. ch. x. 

* The Dictionnaire Historique (voc. Bragadin.) points out a discrepancy as to the 
date of Bragadino’s murder; but states that his monument makes it 1571, which may 
be taken as correct, having the support of Muratori, in his Annali <T Italia, (an. 1571). 
In 1589, Fuligni of Vicenza made the fate of this unfortunate hero the subject of a 
tragedy,— praised by Walker, sect. i. (p. 102). 
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udebrate a lowers* quarrel, between a Spaniard and a fair friend* under 
eSremnetaBoes marking, that the parties were neither gentle nor refined. In 
mother sennet, of like form, he compares to a dog that gnaws one bone 
•and holds another in his paws, a man who has both a wife and a favourite* 
end to whom he prophesies, that discomfiture will come, through one suc- 
eeesfal rival m the affections of both. 

The poem placed first must have been composed between 1579 and 
1687, being a canzone addressed to Bianoa Cappello, Duchessa di Toscana, 
who enjoyed snob rank for those eight years. Here, the subject claims a 
-digression, which therefore does not require those excuses which it is 
hoped the earlier ones may find accepted by gentle readers. Bianca Cap- 
pelle was the beautiful daughter of a noble house of Venice, who, after be- 
ginning an intrigue with Pietro Buonaventuri, a young Florentine merchant, 
made a runaway marriage with him, and accompanied him to Florence. 
The indigent condition of Buonaventuri suiting ill the disposition of his 
wife, she set herself to gain money by the sale of her charms. The reign- 
ing Grand-Duke, Francesco de’ Medici, having seen her, — whether by ac- 
cident, or by design formed through excited curiosity, — fell in love with 
her, and established the fair Venetian as his mistress f . This caused much 
annoyance to the Grand- Duchess, Joanna of Austria, but none to Buona- 
venturi, who, getting place and pay, submitted to form, with his wife and 
her admirer, what was termed in Italy the 44 triangolo-equilatero .” After 
the Grand-Duobess’s death, Francesco resolved to marry Bianca, who had 
become a widow some years before, through the assassination of her hus- 
band by hired bravoes g, — a fate which he had brought upon himself, from the 
many enemies be made by his arrogance and presumption. The Seigniory 
of Venice now acted a part of unbecoming meanness, for which there is not 
apparent the poor excuse of diplomatic or commercial policy. As they had 
•done in favour of the charming Caterina Cornaro, in 1471 h , when about 
to wed Jacques (de Lusignan) II., king of Cyprus, so, they declared Bianca 
Cappello daughter of St. Mark, and sent ambassadors to attend the cere- 
mony of her nuptials. The Tuscans were indignant at the self- degradation 
of their prince, and a song * turning the marriage into ridicule was heard 
throughout Jtaly. Nothing, however, disturbed the pair, except the bitter 
expressions of disapprobation at tbeir union which Cardinal Ferdinand, the 
Grand-Duke's brother and heir-presumptive, openly vented, causing there- 
by a fraternal quarrel. A reconciliation having been effected, the Cardinal, 
who was jast setting out for Rome, came to sup with the Grand-Duke and 
Bianca, at the viUa of Poggio a Cajano, on the 19th of October, 1587. 


1 The house she occupied at this time is pointed out at Florence, on the west side of 
Via Maggio, having a pun in sculpture over the door, in a carved stone hat or bonnet, 
which awe of an ftatifcn sun has made of very dif fe rent dimensions from those of the 
tolls’ head-dresses bung On the backs of their heads by the elegantes of London and 
Paris, in this year ef grace 1866. The name of Bianca’s family is spelt by Muratori 
with one p only, but ill or most others write it with two, by which the stone-cutter’s 
wit is preserved ; and even if the Cappello family bore, in armoirie ohantante, some 
device referring to bead-gear, the design of the sculpture seems nob heraldic j and, at 
Florence, the lady was Buonaventuri, till Onmd-Duchees. 

* Seme accounts place this crime in 1574 At all events, it was 
the demise of the Grand-Duchess Joanna; so that no mspunoa 

and as little to her lover, Who had no olgeet in removing so oomplaisaat a person a* 
BnonaVentnri. , , 

* Siamobdi, Sut. dm lUmMimm Mali****, tom. ▼. <«• g . x>=->,— ^ 

* See TenW. “MercSrToFthe Haro of ** Sa B * ota * d 

Clayton, chap. idii. (voh ii p. 610,) 2 vote., 4to., Bat*. 

Chrar. Mas. Vox. CC11. * S 
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That night the Grand-Duke died, and next day Bianca expired, both as if 
from the effects of poison, — a fact for which writers have accounted in 
various ways, but which seems best explained by Tenhove k , who says, that 
the Cardinal, having suspicions, was cautious enough to decline, under 
pretext of indisposition, tasting a dish pressed on him by his hostess, and 
whereof the Grand-Duke ate largely, on seeing which, Bianca took the rest 
herself. Of Bianca's talents there can be no doubt ; Francesco de* Medici, 
though little esteemed by Sismondi, is rated higher by the more impartial 
Tenhove ; and the woman who, with so much against her, could gain and 
keep such ascendancy over him, must have had no common abilities. Her 
personal beauty is allowed on all hands to have been extreme, — whence we 
must judge apocryphal, the portrait shewn as hers a few years ago, at 
Poggio Imperiale 1 , which gives the lady too few charms and too many 
years to represent such an original. Besides, we cannot question the fidelity 
of Bianca's fine counterfeit, in Lord Northwick’s splendid gallery 10 ; and 
it certainly exhibits her as a very handsome woman, while its expression 
is not such as we can deem inconsistent with her character. 

Ingegneri avails himself unreservedly of the poet’s licence in approach- 
ing the far- elevated Venetian, whom he styles the honour of Venice and 
Florence, nay, of the world. He endows her with every virtue, and the 
perfection of beauty, which would cause Paris, in a judgment now, to 
prefer to Helen or Venus this later sea-born divinity. Much is said of her 
wealth, and the number of friends and servants whom she had bound to 
her by her benefits. The bard does not include himself in the fortunate 
list ; and we may infer, that hope, rather than gratitude, inspired his strains. 
The close asserts life to be a lottery, with few grazie and many bianche ; 
but here are all grazie in this Bianca, — a pun which does not escape the 
ear, but is not so distinct in its connection with a real lottery. Whether 
Ingegneri was ever permitted to bask in the rays of that sun which he had 
courted with so unmeasured adulation, does not appear ; but, whatever was 
the result, we of this gold-worshipping age ought not to look, with too 
•hasty disdain, upon the needy courtier of a wealthy and liberal princess, 
although he must have known, that her fame was far from spotless. 

Of the collection of modern Venetian poetry, the first three volumes are 
assigned to the works of Antonio Lamberti, who was alive in 1817, but of 
whose history or condition Gamba does not inform us. One volume con- 
tains canzonette , four pieces on the Seasons, and a hymn to Death ; an- 
other is filled with Apologues and Idylls; and the third presents eight 
longer poems, on the Seasons, as enjoyed in the country and in the city. 
To begin with the most serious in its subject, it may be remarked of the 
Hymn to Death, as of Petrarch’s “Triumph of Death,” to which it alludes, 
that the awful power addressed is contemplated as the mild ender of sor- 
rows, rather than the rude interrupter of joys. I know not but, that so 

k Ut sup. (ii. 510, 511). Muratori (Annaliy ad an. 1587,) relates the circumstances, 
without giving his own opinion j but telling us, that some thought Bianca had meant 
to poison her husband in a fit of jealousy. If so, why choose such an occasion, and why 
follow him P Even if detected, she might have been ready to expect pardon from the 
new Grand-Duke, to whom she had opened the succession. Sismondi draws no conclu- 
sion from what he narrates (t. viii. eh, x.). 

1 A grand-ducal country palace, about a mile and a-half from Florence, beyond the 
Porta Romana. 

* At Thirlestane-house, Cheltenham. It is a half-length, bare-headed, in rich, and 
tasteful apparel. The painter is the younger Bronzino, (Alessandro Allan,) who was 
much patronised by the Grand-Duke Francesco de* Medici 
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philosophic as well as Christian a view of Death's character and office may 
be more readily taken by those races who personify la Morte as a female, 
than by those who speak of the “ King of Terrors,” and even venture to give, 
in painting and sculpture, to a mere abstraction, the uncouth and revolting 
form of a skeleton D . Among the twenty- two ccmzonette , we find one from 
the French, and three from the Sicilian. One of the original Venetian 
pieces is named the “ Sofa,” but Nina’s sofa has nothing in common with 
the article of furniture celebrated by Cowper. Fifteen of the Apologues 
are Lamberti's own, one is a paraphrase from Voltaire, and another is imi- 
tated from the German. The last of the three Idylls is an imitation ; and 
they all, like the Apologues, treat more of men and their doings than of 
nature and .the objects she presents. Winter in the country, and the poet’s 
quiet life in it, are contrasted with the busy idleness, folly, and vice that 
reign in the city. In his rural Spring, the poet addresses his Nina on the 
return of the season, and ends with mistaking her for the vernal goddess 
herself. The urban Spring is a declaration, by the town-loving Phillis 
( ffllide ), that poets may go to the country and versify, but that she prefers 
to remain in the city ; while the lively waiting-maid echoes the expression 
of her mistress’s taste, — quite in the style of the English fair admirer of 
the " shady side of Pall-Mall.” Their discourse ended, Filide sets out on 
her round of diversions, attended by a crowd of admirers, over whom she 
sways a despotic sceptre. Summer is, correctly, painted less fresh than 
Spring, the darling of poets who sing in latitudes where the verdure, longer 
lived in northern climes, does not outlast the first heats of June. The 
beautiful Tonina lauds the pleasing life in Padua during the fair, but has 
no wish to quit Venice, — the heat and fatigue of which are not forgotten by 
the poet. Autumn in the country is praised for its bounties ; Autumn in 
town contains the poet's request to Nina to come out, driving from Padua 
to Battaglia, &c., yet so as to return in time for the opera, — and for St. 
Martin’s Day, to figure on the Corso and at Treviso, thus combining rural 
and urban amusements. 

The fourth volume opens with the writings of Giacomo Mazzola, a - 
native of Padua, who died there in 1804. Nothing is told of his life, ex- 
cept that he belonged to the medical profession. Without this intimation, 
one might almost have suspected his calling to have been that of a 
Jriseur, since it is said, he had penned no fewer than 500 sonnets on the 
tresses of Nina. Beside such an outpouring of verse, what is the “ Rape 
of the Lock,” or the " Hair of Berenice ?” Meneghelli, a fellow- citizen 
and true friend, selected from the mass 100 of those pieces, and wrote a 
preface for their first edition, at Padua, m 1785. Public taste approving. 


■ The celebrated Nightingale monument, in Westminster Abbey, is a remarkable 
example. There, the chisel of Roubiliac has treated the subject so well, that our habits 
of thought prevent us from being startled at the absurdity of the idea, when we ad- 
mire the more than redeeming beauties of the work. And perhaps, we do not wrong 
our fellow-countrymen's powers of observation, if we reckon, that not one out of ten who 
pause before that tomb ever calls to mind the non-existence of Death as a being visible 
in the dry skull and marrowless bones of which imagination has made up his presence. 
In painting, the “ Dance of Death," so favourite a subject with the olden German 
artists, will suggest itself to roost readers as a familiar instance. West's striking pic- 
ture of “ Death on the pale horse" is to be judged of on other principles. It is curious, 
that in the Spanish Dcmqa General, by Sansob, A.D. 1850, printed by Triknor (Hist. 
Span. Liter. Append. H. No. 11.), and justly supposed by him to come from the North, 
Death, though feminine in Spanish, (as in Larin,) speaks as if masculine, and says of 
two pretty damsels, eon mis espoeae, " they are my brides." . 
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they were reprinted in a short time, and Gamb&’s edition m the third, fas 
the hundredth sonnet, the poet protests to Nina that he bad written, net to 
gain renown for himself, but to make her and her locks famous in the 
world ; and that he should be satisfied if she would deign to say to him, 
“ Poor fellow, thou hast taken great pains for me.” Sonnet ninety-two 
marks more precisely than any others 0 , that the hair of Nina was golden ; 
and we may imagine it like that which glows in the tints of Titian and the 
Palmas, Paolo Veronese and Tintoret. The first sonnet is addressed to 
those lovers who may chance to read his effusions ; but all the following 
ninety-eight have, in some way or other, the hair of Nina for their subject, 
in whole or m part. It were a waste of my readers' time to offer remarks 
on many, but the modes iu which the single theme is handled in a few 
may be worth noticing, as curious. The seventh makes us aware, that 
Venice is the country of Nina, whose fine tresses fill the mosure of eleven 
quart* (Ven., quarte ), or fourth parts of a bushel p. Sonnet eighteenth, 
with a temerity which is confessed, ventures to compare Nina in tears to 
the Magdalene at Christ's feet, at the supper of the Pharisee. There are 
points in which the parallel could hardly be flattering to Nina ; and the 
naming of the person, in accordance with theBomish view of the identity of 
Mary from Magdala, and the penitent who anointed Jesus, shuts out the 
poet from the excuses which a Protestant might offer, holding the women 
mentioned in Holy Writ to be different 4. As might have bead expected, 
the sonnets allude, more than once r , to the hair of Berenice — not, however, 
to the bards 8 who have immortalized it. Absalom's locks and fate are 
brought into one sonnet (44), rather mistily. The hue of Nina’s hair 
suggests the golden fleece of Jason and the Argonauts (52), not that of 
the Burgundian order. In 55 Mazzola refers, happily, to Zappi's graceful 
canzone t on Cupid’s Museum; and declares, that, having been admitted 
to view the collection, he had found all as enumerated by his predecessor, 
with the addition of a splendid niche, prepared to receive the ringlets of 
Nina. The great power of Nina lying, like Samson’s, in her hair, makes her 
slave ask himself, whether he might not copy the act of Dalilah (64); but he 
resolves against so barbarous a deed, which he must ever deplore. No. 78 

* As 2, 69, 92L 

p By the conversion of the Tuscan ttajo, or bushel, of grain, given by Sixnonde 
(better known as Sismondi), in his Tableau de V Agriculture Totcane , eleven-fourths of 
a bushel would weigh 281 old French pounds ; and by the conversion of the old French 
weights, in “ Ure^s Dictionary of Chemistry,” one pound was above one-fourteenth 
heavier tharf the English pound Avoirdupois of 7,000 Troy grains. Whatever p ropor t ion 
the Venetian *tajo may have borne to the Tuscan measure of the same denomination, 
the quantity of the lady's locks is very great. Simonde, Tableau de V Agriculture 
Totcane, 8vo., Gendve, 1801, pp. 300-1 ; Ure’s Diet, 2nd edition, London, 1824, Ap- 
pendix. 

* From the opinion of the Church of Rome, we see the vase of ointment m con- 
stantly an accompaniment of the Magdah ne in works of art : and even in England we 
have tiie title of Magdalen Asylums. The critical question, which has been much dis- 
cussed, may be seen fully stated in the Rev. B. T. Bloomfield's “ Notts to the New 
Testament,'' Luke viL 86 — 50 ; Matt xxvL 6 ; Meek xiv. 8 ; John xL ^ xii. 8; the 
first-cited passage being that specially alluded to here. 

r 60, 65 , 77 •, in the second of which (v. 7) is named the artranomer Conon, mentioned 
by Catullus. 

* Callimachus, whom Greek original has perished ; and Catullus, who has left a Latin 
imitation of it: for such, rather than a translation, critics consider his ptem De CamA 
Berenice*. 

* The Museo cTAmore va* aa Zappi sing*, rich in cariosities connected with lq»%— 
such as, the swords fatal to Thisbe and Dido;, the lamp of Haro, 
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imitates an Ode of Anacreon in recounting nature's peculiar gifts to the 
▼ariose animals, and says, thus her hair had been conferred on Nina* 
The 92nd is probably the one most admired at Venice, having qnite the 
sportive style and tern so popular there. It reminds Nina of the occasion 
when she accompanied her swain in mask, habited as a beggar-girl* and 
the bystanders said to her, “ I# yon would be believed, bide those locks of 
gdd : do you beg, and yet display a treasure ?” We must hope Nina was 
weH educated, as her lover addresses to her many verses fuH of classic 
allusions. He refers once (88) to Sappho’s Leap, not in a threat of its 
being used to end life and woes together, but as it holds oat a prospect of 
cure, by making the scorned admirer forget his passion* ; for which, the 
poet says, he should like to go and try its efficacy, had he full faith, — a 
necessary qualification, in which he seems utterly wanting. 

This volume closes with one or two short poems by Ludovico Pasto, who 
was bom in 1746, at Venice, and died in 1806, at Bagnolr di Conselve, 
where be bad practised medicine since 1774. The first piece describes the 
distraction of a lady at the last illness and death of her dog ; and is lively 
and bustling, with the mistress’s impatient and manifold orders to her 
several domestics ; and her address, first flattering, finally upbraiding, to 
the medical man called in for her four-footed favourite. The second 
paints well the sad plight of a dog, once fondled as a pet, now neglected in 
age and sickness ; and winds up with a word from the animal to the 
ladies, bidding them, while young and fair, enjoy themselves — for they will 
experience her lot hereafter. The other compositions are inferior. 

Volume fifth is limited to Dithyrambics, and the first of these is by Pasto, 
in praise of the Friularo wine* of Bagnoli, in the Paduan district. Here, 
the poet does not venture to introduce the jolly god himself as interlocutor, 
but sings, in his own person, the merits of this inspiring jnice, till, at the 
close, it takes too strong effect upon his senses. Pasto does not bring him- 
self into dangerous comparison with Redi, whose gay Bacco in Toscana 
is so felicitously sparkling * ; still, he lauds his chosen beverage with a 
zest which makes us hope, he was not like Redi, a " water-drinking bard,’ 1 
Who enjoyed the wine- cup flowing, by force of imagination alone. Pasto 
next invokes his muse to celebrate the virtues of Polenta , the most 
national dish in the kitchen of Italy. Originally, it was made of chesnnt- 
flour, hat the flour of maize has long been its chief ingredient, m all parts 
of Italy not among the hills. In the north, Bums has composed an address 
or ode to the Scotch “ Haggis,” an old-fashioned compound more savoury 
than elegant, and, despite its classic fame, commonly banished to the side- 
table in those country-houses where it is retained at all. Other dishes have 
been sung, and I, S. S., recollect having seen, in a periodical work, many 
years ago, a careful and no doubt accurate receipt, in very readable verse, 
for making that Bath cake which immortalizes its in ven tress, by preserving 


■ The second, tclpara rtripo it, k.t.X. 

* Readers may be reminded of Addison’s papers on the sntrject in the “ Spectator," 
Nos. 228, 227, 283. 

y Said to be a red wine of exquisite flavour. 

* We almost fancy, we hear the mmahlng of the ioe from the grotto in the hill of 
Boboli, when Bacchus orders the Satyrs to break it small: — 

** Con ahl picohi, 

De’ meua picohi, 

Dirompetelo, 

Sgretolatelo, 

Infrangotde, 

Btriiolateto,” to. 
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her name of “ Sally Lunn.” I have also met with a poetical receipt for 
compounding a “salad,” or “herbaceous treat/* as it was termed by tha 
writer — said to be Sydney Smith. The precepts set forth therein 
might be excellent, and worthy of the Canon of St. Paul’s, but other modea 
of salad-dressing are followed on the south side of the Alps. Pasto inditea 
550 verses on his subject, which he treats with evident relish, recommend* 
ing the flour from Bergamo, and shews his unfeigned passion for Polenta* 
by eating it to repletion. Next we have an anonymous poem in praise of 
the Oseleti , (Ital., uccelletti ,) or small birds which abound in autumn* 
not saluting them as wanderers of wood and field, but as supplying the 
table with pleasing and varied additions. Last comes a piece by Marc 
Antonio Cavanis, upon the Zuca (Ital., zucca), or pumpkin, extensively 
used in Italian cookery. This is written in a livelier strain than the 
Oseleti , and would please the critic more, while it would edify the gas- 
tronome less, in these transalpine regions, where the pumpkin is not capa- 
ble of culture but at a cost beyond its worth. 

I fear the readers may exclaim, “ Ohe ! jam satis as readers have often 
done ere now ; and I may take my leave in the closing words of the 
Zuca : — 

" Quante cosse* in to b lode voria c dir ! 

Ma no d posso tocarlo* sto can tin f . 

Perch e dal gran sorbir 

Sfca bona papa* el h corpo s’ 4 sgionft 1 , 

E me k sento on tamburo 1 , e no go 

(»■) 


WILLMOTT’S BKITISH POETS*. 

During near a quarter of a century we have seen with astonishment, not 
unmixed with alarm, a long series of productions issue from the press, the 
aim and object of each of which seemed to be to surpass all its pre- 
decessors in violence and extravagance. Those writers who could not 
catch any spark of the divine fire which glowed in the bosoms of Byron 
and Moore, determined at any rate to imitate their absurdities ; and to 
“ Cain,” and the “ Loves of the Angels,” we are indebted for a long train 
of noxious trash equally offensive to morality and good taste. Even 
the better poets of the day are infected with the prevailing disease, and we 
cannot help seeing in Tennyson and Browning a lurking love for situations 
and persons that are supernatural, infra-natural, indeed, anything and 
everything but natural. Angels and devils, ghosts and goblins, almost 
push from their stools the flesh- an d-blood inhabitants of the earth ; and 
even the few human beings whose company we are favoured with — their 
hands stained with blood, their minds shaken with delirium, brooding over 
past crimes, and meditating new ones — seem rather the phantasms of a 
fevered dream than creatures of the same species with ourselves. 

* cose. b to a. e vorria. 4 non. * tcccarlo. f questo cantino. 

* questa buona pappa. h iL 1 s * h gonfiato. k mi. 1 tamburro. 

* non ho fiato. 

* “ The Poems of Gray, Parnell, Collins, Warton, and Green. Edited by Robert 
Aris Willmott.” (George Routledge A Co. 1854.) 

“ The Poems of Mark Akenside and John Dyer. Edited by Robert Aris Willmott.’* 
(George Routledge A Co. 1855.) 

“The Poems of William Cowper. Edited by Robert Aris Willmott.” (George 
Routledge A Co. 1856.) 
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We will not pause here to enquire how far the creations of the poet 
should be real; whether he should not rather place his audience in an 
ideal world ; whether, with the upholders of the Aristotelian definition, we 
should look on fiction as a mere imitation, the closer to reality the better ; 
or whether we should, with Lord Bacon, regard poetry as “ subjecting the 
shows of things to our senses b whether Achilles and Hamlet, Andro- 
mache and Desdemona, are living and breathing men and women, or 
whether they derive their existence from the imagination of the poet ; at 
all events, it will be allowed that the creations of fancy, though perhaps 
removed from, should be consenting with, and not repugnant to, truth and 
nature. And not only has this precept been signally disregarded by the 
writers to whom we have alluded, — who seem to find their highest glory 
in piling the Pelion of improbability on the Ossa of impossibility, and are 
never so happy as when they can pass the flaming bounds of time and 
space, and revel in scenes of which the more we think the less we know ; 
—if the evil stopped here, we might be content ; but in some instances we 
could name, the laws of morality, and even decency, are Bet at defiance. 
Now, however, we see symptoms of the tide turning ; the public taste is 
beginning to reject the offal that has been set before it, and returning to 
the healthier pabulum of past times. Divers reprints of the poets of the 
last century indicate this feeling ; they shew a want, and supply it. 

Our object here is to offer a few remarks on Mr. Willmott’s edition of 
the eight writers whose names we have placed at the foot of the page. 
Of three of these— Gray, Collins, and Cowper — their station in English 
literature has long been ascertained. The rural scenery of “ Grongar-hiir* 
has made the name of Dyer familiar to his countrymen ; and we have all 
accompanied Parnell's Hermit in his heaven- directed wanderings. The 
name of Akenside's great work is known to many, though, we suspect, but 
little more of it ; while Green and Thomas Warton, we fear, will be new 
acquaintances to most readers. Of all the eight, though in some instances the 
divine afflatus may be a little wanting, one common quality may be pre- 
dicated which distinguishes them from the “spasmodic" writers of the 
present day — the true British spirit which animates every line of their 
productions. They loved their native country, and the institutions that 
have made her what she is; and that high sense of duty, that patient 
energy that gains new strength from every obstacle, that love of home and 
home scenery, and the decencies of home, — the virtues which the Anglo- 
Saxon race more peculiarly arrogate to themselves, — are more or less 
directly inculcated in the pages of these writers, and their confreres of that 
period. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Will mott’s previous writings will not 
need to be told that copious knowledge of literature, liveliness and elegance 
of style, together with sound criticism, enrich and adorn the prefatory 
notices of the writers and the foot-notes to the volumes before us. A few 
out of the many passages which have attracted our attention we proceed to 
lay before our readers. And first for a critical extract : — 

“A noticeable peculiarity of Warton is seen in his love of compound words and 
alliteration. Poetry has always been enriched by the former. A compound word 
sometimes encloses two pictures in one frame. Homer is an example : who does not 
watch the tossing of Hector's plume in the waving trees on the mountain-top? 
English fancy presents choice specimens in the ' silver-sanded' shore of Drayton, the 
* opal-coloured' morn of Sylvester, the nightingale's ‘ love-laboured' note of Milton, and 

b See, on this subject, Masson’s Essays. 
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the * purpTe*«ti?eauting* amethyst of Thomson. The treasure-houses of Spenser and 
Shakspere are piled with these jewels. Warton seldom equalled his masters, and his 
attempts were not happy. No ear is satisfied with * nectar- trickling/ or * woodbine- 
mantled.* A compound epithet should be a portrait, a landscape, or a moral. When 
Thomson speaks of the * green-appearing ground,* we see the trailing of the long Take 
ever the hay-field. Nor in alliteration was he more suc oo erf o L Sbenstone regarded it 
as an easy kind of beauty, which Dry den borrowed from Spenser, and Pope carried to 
its utmost perfection. Gray, once cautioning Beattie to check his propensity to it, 
was answered by his own felicitous specimen of it, — 

* Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.' 

The oocasional use of alliteration is extremely happy, but every nerve of taste is jarred 
by the barbarism of * gladsome-glistering.* ” 

We next come across an amuaiog anecdote of the lively Professor, taken 
from Mant : — 

" Warton (Thomas) had given a boy an exercise, and the Doctor (Joseph Wsrton), 
thinking it too good for the boy himself^ and suspecting the truth, ordered him into 
his study after school, and sent for Mr. Warton. The exercise was read and approved. 
•And don't you think it worth half-a-crown, Mr. Warton ?* said his brother. Mr.War- 
ton assented. ‘ Well, then, you shall give the boy one.* Our author accordingly paid 
the half-crown for his own verses, and the Doctor eiyoyed the joke.** 

To recur once more to criticism : — 

“ 4 Grongar-bUl/ ** says Mr. Willmott, "is a sweet sketch. The early pen of Mitten 
might not have disdained some of its fresh and dewy touches. But it is a mere copy 
from nature. Pope observed of moral reflections in a description, that we seem to have 
Virtue put upon us by surprise, and ore pleased to find a thing where we should never 
have looked to meet with it. Dr. Warton illustrates the remark from the writings of 
Pope himself, Virgil, Denham, and Gray : but he regards Dyer as equal to nay English 
poet in this art of oblique instruction, into which he often steals imperceptibly. He 
specifies the moralizing of the landscape from * Gron gar-hill,' and adds a beautiful com- 
ment, that our feelings in reading the poem are the same as when, in wandering 
through a wilderness or grove, we suddenly behold in the turning of the walk a statue 
of some Virtue or Muse. This is the sentiment which raises Knysdael above Gains- 
borough." 

We cannot refrain from citing the following graceful criticism on Cowper, 
of which we may remark, that the closing part is applicable, although in 
a less degree, to the other writers contained in this collection : — 

" It has been,** says the editor, "the rare fortune of Cowper to obtain the votes of 
the crowd. What safer candidate for Parnassus might go to the poll ? The tastefbl 
read him for his grace, the serious for his religion. And the pleasure he affords is of 
that natural, healthy character which leaves no heat and weariness behind it. The 
mind is strengthened without a stimulant. His poetry influences the feelings as a 
summer-day affeets the body, and the reader has a sense of enjoyment calm, pure, 
and lasting/* 

As onr object is not only to bring Ifr. Willmott’s edition, but the poets 
themselves, before the attention of our readers, we shall make no apology 
for citing two striking passages from Dyer, which we are afraid will be new 
to many of the rising generation. 

First we have “ A Calm at Sea 

" See, through the fragrance of delicious airs, 

That breathe the smell of balms, how traffic s ha pes 
A winding voyage, by the lofty coast 
Of Sofala, thought Ophir, is whose hills 
Ev*& yet some portion of its ancient wealth 
Remains, and sparkles in the yellow sand 
Of its dear streams, though unregarded now : 

Ophirt more rich are found. With easy course 
The vessels glide, unless their speed be stopp'd 
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By dead calm s that oft He on those smooth seas 
While ev'ry zephyr sleeps i then the shrouds drop t 
The downy feather on the cordage hung 
Moves not : the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide : bat where so wide 
In old or later time, its marble floor 
Did ever temple boast as this, which here 
Spreads its bright level many a league around ? 

At solemn distances its pillars rise, 

SofaTs blue rocks, Mozambie’s palmy steeps » 

And lofty Madagascar’s glittering shores." 

The italics are Mr. Willmott’s, and be adds an encomium in which we 
think the reader will agree : — " If the poetry of the last one hundred years 
contain a description more picturesque and lovely, I shall be rejoiced to 
read it*” 

The following extract is better known : — 

“ The pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, 'mid his oraison hears, 

Aghast, the voice of Time, disparting towers * 

Tumbling all precipitate downdash’d. 

Rattling around, loud thund'ring to the moon." 

Exquisite as these two passages are, and there are many in Dyer’s 
works that will bear a comparison with them, it must be remembered that 
he was not only a poet, bat a priest, and Mr. WiUmott has given us a few 
extracts from his sermons, which breathe a spirit of mild piety that may 
serve for an example to modem pulpits. One on True Religion conveys 
a lesson at least as much needed at the present day as it was in the time 
of the writer. It runs as follows : — 

“ It is a gross mistake in him whoever imagines that the God of all wisdom and 
goodness, the God for ever of all perfection and blessedness, requires of us ultimately 
more than to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before Him. Our goodness 
extendeth not unto Thee, O Lard, but unto Thy saints upon earth. Through a want of 
this consideration, the great means of happiness often becomes a means of misery. For 
Religion, which should conduce to our peace, is often made a cause of contention ; 
Religion, which should promote charity, occasions persecution ; Religion, whieh should 
affoid us peace and serenity of mind, creates difficulty and despondency. Religion ! 
really pride, hypocrisy, and falsehood usurping that sacred character. For Religion, 
our easy obligation, our reasonable service^ is, essentially, no more than the sweet and 
natural exercise of our hearts in the imitation of our Creator's goodness, and in shewing 
forth our gratitude to Him and glorifying Him, by loving one another, by being fruitful 
in good work*” 

The wisdom of the following remark, taken from the “ Manuscripts,” will 
at once approve itself to every mind : — 

“ Far the fhture, I am resolved to be as cautious of receiving favours as I am wishful 
of bestowing them, since my spirit has been so deeply vexed by some who have formerly 
obliged me." 

To introduce Matthew Green to our readers, we extract Mr. Willraott'a 


c May we not read, “ Time-disparting towers,” i. e. towers disparting under the in- 
fluence of Time ? If it is objected that a present participle is not admissible in such 
a compound, we cite Thomson's “purple-streaming," and the “ beauty -blooming isles," 
“nectar-streaming fruitage," and “plenty-teeming tide" of Warton; though we admit 
that no one of these is precisely in point. Still we throw out our conjecture vleat 
quantum. 
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remarks on his principal poem, “ The Spleen.” After citing an observe- 
tion of Dodsley on that poem, he goes on to flay : — 

“ Gray saw and defined the talent of Green more happily in saying, * There is wit 
everywhere : reading would have formed his judgment and harmonized his ear, for even 
his " ood-no es often break out into strains of real poetry and musie.* . We may have 
another song for St. Cecilia before we see a second 4 Spleen.* The criticism of Gray be- 
stows the due praise. It would not be applied with the same fitness to the wit of 
Butler or the gaiety of Prior, neither of whom seemed to be willing or able, in their 
light er moments, to turn a serious eye upon life. I do not forget the occasional images 
in Butler which the reader has by heart, as in the lines that might have been woven 
into II Penseroso : — 

* True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shin'd upon 

or the simile of 

* Indian widows gone to bed 

In flaming curtains to the dead ;* 

which looks like a daring effort of Young in burlesque ; but I ask if Butler or Prior 
could have clothed the wish of a humble, quiet temper longing to drop down into the 
nest of a green farm and two hundred pounds (paid half-yearly), in verse so natural, 
pleasing, and homely as Green’s ? We see the shadows of the cows over the grass, and 
thick trees making a twilight of leaves, — 

4 While soft as breezy breath of wind. 

Impulses rustle through the mind.’ 

“ If we seek examples of that sunny playfulness which is called fancy, we find them 
in abundance. To these belong the magic-lantern of ‘Spleen;* the April- weather 
face of the coquette ; the parallel between black and blue eyes ; court favour dazzling 
the levee with the flash of its mirror; the tinctured glass in the telescope of imagina- 
tion ; and above all, the picture of human life represented as a voyage, which, however 
familiar to poetic pens, has been shewn by none with livelier truth of circumstances or 
exrtcter diction. The allt-gory is sustained in every feature. We have the bark, with 
Reason at the helm, the crew of Passions, Wisdom putting forth her lights in dark 
weather. Experience on the look-out for breakers, and continually sounding, the sails 
ready to be reefed, and the voyage pursued, 4 neither becalmed nor overblown,* Into 
the haven. 

44 The force of the language is always conspicuous. It is the advice to a young poet 
pnt in practice. * Every s< ntence should contain a definite idea, and the writer be 
sure that he knows what it is.* Walpole, who admired Green, would be delighted by 
his pointed style as much as by his fancy. Who has excelled the sarcasm on 
scribblers, — 

4 Who buxz in rhyme, and, like blind flies, 

Err with their wings, for want of eyes 

the 4 red-lettered* face of a glutton ; the 4 show-glasi* of a hypocrite, whose graces are 
on the outside ; the lean politician eagerly darting upon a scrap of news, like a swallow 
diving for food; a stiff critic straitening Nature in stays; scruples, the spasms of the 
mind; or news, the manna of a day ? He gives a character in a word. When was the 
talent of a plagiarist better described than by 4 vamping,* or the raised eve of the prude 
than by its 4 superb muscle ?* . . . Now and then he is happy in the reference (viz* to 
the Scriptures), and the wit is without offence, as when he describes ostentatious 
professors of Christianity, — 

‘Phylacter’d throughout all their alien ;* 

the phylactery being a small scroll of parchment, with a few words of the Hebrew Law 
written upon it, and which the Pharisees were in the habit of binding — unusually 
large— upon their wrists and foreheads. Equally just and forcible is the comparison 
between the pretended miracle at Naples, where the congealed blood is said to be 
liquefied by the head of St. Januarius, and the wonders really wrought by black and 
blue eyes upon the frozen blood of the beholders, — 

4 True miracle and fairly done 

By heads which are ador'd while on.' '* 

As might be expected, in turning over these volumes more than one 
point has presented itself in which we are compelled to dissent from what 
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we read. As the love of a biographer for his hero, so is that of an editor 
for the works edited ; and certainly in one instance, that of Parnell, Mr. 
Willmott shews himself disposed to wink at faults. However just the 
praise bestowed on that writer for the “ pensive dignity of his moral 
feeling/* we think he often exhibits a great want of “ transparency of 
diction.” As examples, we will cite the lines, — 

“ Long arms of oak an open bridge supplied. 

And deep the waves beneath the bending glide.” 

And again, the much-disputed passage, — 

“ To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if books or swains report it right ; 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 

Whose feet came wandering o'er the nightly dew). 

He quits his cell.” 

The image conveyed to our minds by the first couplet is most indis- 
tinct; and with respect to the others, it is evident that had the diction 
been transparent, the meaning would not have supplied a subject of dis- 
cussion to Mr. Dilly’s guests, nor to the exegetical ingenuity of Mr. Malone 
and Mr. Willmott — the latter of whom, alone, of all the commentators, seems 
to us to have hit the nail on the head. 

Again, the “ tolerably harmonious” of Goldsmith, though it fails to 
satisfy Mr. Willmott, is surely quite high enough praise for the versification 
of 44 The Hermit/* The editor tells us that only nine imperfect harmonies 
of final sounds (which he cites) can be found in it ; whereas a very cursory 
glance over the poem enables us to add what to our ears sound like four 
others; viz., “door/* “poor/* ‘'steal/* "fail;** “hard/* “reward;** and 
“grew/* “do.** The next objection we have to make is of a contrary 
kind ; that Mr. Willmott cavils without reason at poor Dyer for comparing 
himself with Barzillai, the former being not more than fifty-seven, and the 
latter fourscore years old. The point of resemblance between the two is 
this : Dyer was deaf and Barzillai was deaf ; and as the latter held it vain 
to go up to Jerusalem when he could no longer hear the voice of singing men 
and singing women , so Dyer held it vain to pay a visit to Mr. Duncombe’s, 
as he could no longer enjoy the conversation of W. Hawkins Browne and 
the author of “ Clarissa/* of Miss Carter and Miss Talbot. Surely, if ever 
simile ran on all fours, this one does. 

Before we part with these volumes, we may mention that their outsides, 
glowing with green, purple, and gold, the beauty of the type, and the 
width of the margin, no less than the woodcuts (from the pencils of 
Messrs. Foster and Cdrbould) which explain and adorn them, point to the 
drawing-room table as their place of destination, where, amid washy “ Keep- 
sakes*’ and ( proh pudor !) such productions as the “ Language of the Eye/* 
they will, — 

" like a star in the darkest night. 

Stick fiery off indeed.” 
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A very important paper has lately been published by order of the House 
of Commons, containing copies of correspondence between the Master of 
the Rolls (Sir John Remilly) and the Treasury; caused by a letter addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. 

Mr. Stevenson commenced his letter by stating that, having understood 
that the Treasury had sanctioned a scheme for the publication of a series 
of Catalogues of State Papers from the date of the Reformation downwards, 
he considered this a fair opportunity of suggesting the publication of those 
relating to the previous time, and of the papers themselves ; that the Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica should be completed by the publication of a 
supplementary volume uniform with it, but that for future publications the 
octavo form should be substituted. He mentions what we are very glad 
to know, viz., that out of seven hundred and fifty copies which were printed, 
but one hundred and fifty of the Historia remain unsold. 

Mr. Stevenson’s letter was transmitted to the Master of the Rolls, and 
produced from that gentleman the following reply, which, from its import- 
ance, we print in extcnso, It is addressed to Sir Charles Trevelyan, at 
the Treasury : — 


“ Rolls House , 26 * h January , 1 857. 


*• Sir, 

“ I duly received your letter of the 5th day of December last transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Rev. Jos. Stevenson, bearing date the 29th 
November last, addressed to the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, containing a proposal for the publication of materials for the 
history of this country, and inviting the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the scheme contained in the papers before the Lords Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, on which the publication of the first 
volume of the Monumenta Historica Britannica was founded, and suggesting 
that the further continuation of that plan should be entrusted to himself. 
I was desirous not hastily to reply to a communication of such great im- 
portance, and have delayed till now to send my answer ; but I beg to 
state that I have now fully considered the subject contained in these letters, 
and that I have to make the following observations, and to lay before their 
Lordships the following proposals in reference thereto. I consider that the 
publication of the materials which exist for a complete history of this 
country (employing the term history in its widest sense, as evidencing the 
development of national progress, both political and social,) during the 
period anterior to the reign of Henry VIII. is much wanted ; that it would 
be of the greatest value, and that it would confer great credit on the 
government of this country. It is an undoubted fact, that this country 
possesses most valuable materials of this description, scarcely, if at all, 
accessible to the public ; and that the government of this country alone, 
amongst the goverwnents of modern civilized nations, has taken no step 
to produce their early historical treasures, and render them known to the 
world. All persons, will, I believe, concur in the desirableness of effecting 
this object. With respect to the mode of accomplishing it, much differ- 
ence of opinion prevails ; and it is essential for its success that the scheme 
should be well considered, and that it should be so conducted as really 
and effectually to make these hidden documents accessible to the world in 
such a manner as to be useful for the purposes for which they are required. 
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In order to come to an accurate conclusion on this subject, it appears to me 
to be essential to consider and decide three different questions : — 

“ 1. What materials shall be published. 

“ 2. In what manner they shall be published. 

“ 3. By whom, and under whose authority or responsibility, they shall 
be published. 

“ With regard to the first question, the object is, or ought to be, to publish 
such historical materials as are not at all, or but imperfectly, known to the 
public, including therein not merely those which are confined to the narra- 
tion of events, but those also which elucidate them and the causes of them. 
The materials may be well described by employing the term adopted 
by the French for this purpose, viz., Monumcns inidits pour servvr a 
T Histoire . 

“The materials for the history of this country, from the invasion of 
Britain by the Romans to the accession of the House of Brunswick, are 
very extensive and very various. They may be described to consist of 
general and particular Histories, of Chronicles and Annals, of Contempo- 
rary Biographies, of Political Poems, of State Papers and Records, Pro- 
ceedings of Councils and Synods, Private Letters and Charters, and the 
Public and Parliamentary Records. All these vary in degree of importance 
and authority. Some of these are original, some partly original and partly 
compiled, and many are transcripts from originals, with occasional inter- 
polations and additions. Of these various documents many are printed, 
but a still greater number, and particularly of the later and most stirring 
periods, such as the revolutionary era of Richard II. and the contests of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, are still in MS. ; and many of them in 
places little thought of, and rarely investigated by the historical student ; 
such, for instance, as the office of the Town-clerk of the city of London, 
Such of these materials as are of the greatest value and of the greatest 
rarity should be first selected for publication. For this purpose, and hav- 
ing regard in the first instanoe only to this quality of rarity or accessibility 
for study, and their diffusion amongst those who are or may be qualified 
to make good use of them, the historical materials may be divided into two 
classes, the second of which may be subdivided into many divisions. In 
the first degree of rarity are works existing only in MS., which are not 
purchaseable, and only, if at all, to be consulted in public repositories and 
in public libraries, or libraries of a quasi public character ; such as the 
MSS. in the British Museum, in the University and College Libraries, in 
the Lambeth Library, and in the office of the Town-clerk of the city of 
London. These documents are practically wholly lost to the world. In 
the second class are printed works of various degrees of rarity, but these 
may be subdivided, for convenience sake, into three degrees of rarity or in- 
accessibility. Amongst the most rare are some very valuable Chronicles ; 
such, for instance, as Hearne’s publications, of which it would require great 
industry and watchfulness, a long lapse of time, and a considerable expendi- 
ture of money, to form a complete collection. In the second place may be 
classed the ancient standard collections, which still form the basis of our 
historical literature ; such as the collections of Gale, and Fell, and Savile, 
and Wharton, and Sparke, and Camden and Twysden, and Archbishop 
Parker, and the Concilia of Wilkins, which now and then appear in the 
market, but of which a complete set could not easily be brought together, 
and then only by employing an active and skilful agent to hunt them out 
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for a considerable time. And lastly may be placed the Chronicles and other 
documents which have been printed by various private societies, such as the 
Historical Society, the Caxton Society, the Surtees Society, the Camden 
Society, and others, —and also occasionally by a few spirited individuals : 
these are obtainable only occasionally, and some with difficulty. It would 
be an extremely useful proceeding, one tending much to the improvement 
of the knowledge of the early history of this country, and highly creditable 
to the government of it, if a selection of the most valuable of these mate- 
rials were published, beginning with those which are most required for the 
purposes of filling up the chasms which exist in the printed evidences of 
our history, and which are also most rare, and then proceeding onwards in 
like manner till all that were really valaable and difficult of access were 
made public. 

“ The next question is the mode and form in which the historical docu- 
ments should be published ; and this opens the question which has been so 
much contested by historical and literary men, both in this country and 
abroad, and upon which, without entering into it at length, I proceed to 
state, for the consideration of their Lordships, the opinion I have formed, 
after giving to the subject the best consideration in my power. As far as 
I am aware, there are but two plans which have been suggested, although 
one of them, which has been extensively adopted abroad, is susceptible of 
considerable modifications. This latter plan is to divide the history into 
chronological periods, and to collect together all the documents which con- 
tain facts or information relative to the history of that period ; and for this 
purpose to publish, in one volume, or one series of volumes, only such parts 
of the Chronicles and other historical documents as relate to that period. 
To treat the next historical period in the like manner, and so on. This in- 
volves the separation of single Chronicles into distinct parts, publishing one 
part of it in one historical period, and another in another ; and to this is 
usually added the omission of all such parts of the Chronicles as are mere 
repetition or extracts from prior Chronicles and documents. This, with the 
additional modification of omitting all matter considered by the editor to 
be irrelevant, is the plan adopted in the Recueil des Historiens dee Gaules 
et de la France , commenced by Dom Bouquet, under the direction of the 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau, in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
since continued down to the present time by his successors, — of which 
twenty-one volumes have been published, and which is usually called Dom 
Bouquet's plan. It is in substance the plan adopted by Mr. Petrie, 
Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Hardy, in the volume of the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica , published in 1848, in pursuance of the address of the House of 
Commons presented to the Crown in the year 1822. The plan is explained 
and defended in the introduction to that work by Mr. Hardy, and a further 
elaborate explanation and defence of this plan is contained in a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Hardy to Lord Langdale, on the 14th November, 1848, 
for the purpose of being laid before the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and which was accordingly transmitted by Lord Lang- 
dale to their Lordships, and to which I beg to refer. 

“ This plan has, on the other hand, been strongly blamed by many eminent 
historians and historical students. It was objected to by M. de Sismondi, 
in his * History of the French it was blamed by Mr. Brewer, in a paper 
published in Appendix (R.) to the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Record Commission, printed by order of the House of Commons; it has 
also been considered injurious to the progress of historical science, in an 
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article in the ‘Edinburgh Review/ April, 1841, written by Sir Francis 
Palgrave (as he informs me), upon the request of M. Guizot. It has also 
been disapproved by many others. My own opinion is, that the objections 
to this plan are insuperable. To those who wish to read the ancient 
Chronicles for amusement, and without reference to any ulterior object, 
this plan renders them useless, because they appear in a divided or muti- 
lated form. To those who wish to study these ancient Chronicles for the 
purpose of history, they are also useless to all those who think it necessary 
to judge for themselves whether the portions omitted have been properly 
rejected. The work so composed neither is, nor professes to be, a new 
edition of the works of ancient historians, but simply a collection of mate- 
rials for history. But in truth it is only a collection of historical materials 
for the use of the person who has made the compilation ; all other persons, 
unless they are content to surrender their judgment on this subject to the 
compiler, must read the rejected portions. It is not, in truth, the work of 
an editor editing the ancient documents, but it is the preliminary step of an 
historian towards writing a history of the period ; invaluable for himself, 
but of little value to others. Another great objection to this plan is the 
time and labour necessarily consumed by it. It has required above one 
hundred years to publish twenty-one volumes of the French Recueil , the 
last of which was published in the year 1855, and which includes documents 
no later than the year 1328, i. e. the beginning of the reign of Philippe de 
Valois. It has occupied from 1822 to 1848 to produce the single volume 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica . The only advantage of this plan 
is" to compress historical materials into a narrow compass; but this ad- 
vantage vanishes if it do not supersede the necessity of consulting the 
originals. 

“ The other plan is to select for publication, under competent editors, but 
without reference to periodical or chronological arrangement, such of the 
materials I have above described as constitute the sources of British his- 
tory, and which are most valuable and scarce, and to publish these without 
mutilation or abridgment. This is the plan which I beg to suggest to their 
Lordships to adopt in the manner I am about to point out. In making the 
selection of works to be published, the subject should be considered, not as 
a mere antiquarian or black-letter undertaking, but as part of a national 
scheme for diffusing useful knowledge, calculated to throw a great light on 
the history of this country. The works selected should be published 
whole, without mutilation or abridgment. As a general rule, the mode in 
which each chronicle or monument of history ought to be edited and 
published, should be that which would be adopted if it were an editio prin- 
ceps ; and for this purpose it should represent as correctly as possible the 
text derived from a collation of the best MSS. The editor should give an 
account of the MSS. employed hy him, their age and peculiarities, together 
with a brief notice of the era when the author flourished, and of any chro- 
nological difficulties which exist ; but, generally, should add no further note 
or comment, except as to the various readings. They should be published 
as separate works, but all uniform, and in octavo, which is found practically 
to be the most convenient size. 

“ This, in fact, would carry into effect what appears to have been the object 
of the House of Commons in the address presented to his Majesty in 1822, 
which is in these terms : — 

“ * That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, to represent to his Majesty 
that the editions of the works of our ancient historians are inconvenient and defective. 
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that many of their writings still remain in MS., and in some cases in a single copy 
only, and that an uniform and convenient edition of the whole, published under bis 
Majesty's royal sanction, would be an undertaking honourable to his Majesty's reign, 
and conducive to the advancement of historical and constitutional knowledge. That 
this House therefore humbly beseeches his Majesty that he would be graciously pleased 
to give such directions as his Majesty in his wisdom may think fit, for the publication 
of a complete edition of the ancient historians of this realm; and that this House 
begs leave to assure his Majesty, that whatever expense may be necessary for this pur- 
pose, will be made good by this House.' 

“ The plan indicated in this address is that which I am extremely anxious 
to press upon their Lordships the propriety of carrying into effect, and I 
believe that if it had been adopted under the care of competent editore, 
instead of the plan actually pursued, the whole series of writings relating 
to ancient British history, indicated in this address, would have been accu- 
rately and completely printed and published within the time which it has 
cost to produce the single volume inti tied Monumenta Historic* Bri- 
tannica . 

“ If their Lordships approve of this plan, the next question is, by whom 
these works should be published, and under whose authority. Mr. Steven- 
son suggests that the plan of the Monumenta Historic a Britannic a should 
be continued, and that it should be placed in his hands to continue it. I 
have already stated that I think the continuation of that plan objectionable, 
and that the plan indicated in the address of the House of Commons is that 
which it is expedient to pursue ; and I am of opinion that the best mode of 
accomplishing it is to allot distinct and separate portions of these works to 
separate and distinct editors, under the general direction and superintend- 
ence of the Master of the Rolls, in a manner similar to that adopted for the 
formation and publication of Calendars of the State Papers, and which has 
already obtained the sanction of their Lordships ; of which one volume is 
already published, and another volume has nearly passed through the press, 
and is shortly forthcoming. The plan referred to by Mr. Stevenson, by his 
inviting in general terms the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Mr. Hardy’s scheme, would involve, in order to secure its efficient working, 
the creation of an Historical Board, of which some gentleman should be the 
director, with a staff of editors and transcribers under him ; and this would 
occasion the necessity of periodical reports of progress, and, in fact, a com- 
plete establishment. While, on the other hand, the publication of the 
ancient historians, and historical documents, if their Lordships should 
favourably entertain the proposal I have suggested, could be carried on 
with perfect ease under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with- 
out any additional expense, except the payment to the editors, and the cost 
of printing and publishing the works. The mode I should suggest would 
be, that the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of their Lordships, 
should communicate with those literary gentlemen who, from their works, 
have shewn themselves to be competent to undertake such a work, and that 
he should, in conjunction with them, select the works first to be edited and 
published. I have myself but a small personal acquaintance with the gentle- 
men who would be competent for this purpose, but, besides several of the 
gentlemen who are officers of this establishment, and besides the gentlemen 
at present employed in the formation and publication of Calendars, there 
are many others who would be glad to undertake such a task, and fully 
competent to carry it properly into effect, to whom it might safely be 
intrusted, and who would, I believe, be readily induced to undertake the 
task on terms which their Lordships would consider as neither unfair nor 
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exorbitant. Each work to be published, as well as the editor of it, should, 
I think, be selected by the Master of the Rolls, upon consultation with such 
persons as he might consider best qualified to advise him in this matter. 
And the work, and the name of the gentlemen to be employed as editors, 
should be submitted to their Lordships for their approbation. The gentle- 
roan so employed should act as the editor of the work so selected^ and 
should complete the task without superintendence, on his own responsi- 
bility. He would have all the credit of the successful accomplishment of 
his task ; and, as he would be actuated by a sincere and disinterested love 
for the subject, he might be safely trusted so to conduct the work. It 
would be difficult at present accurately to foretel the expense which would 
be incurred ; but my belief, founded, as far as I am able, upon a considera- 
tion of the subject derived from what has been done by the Historical 
Society, and the preparation of Calendars, is, that an expenditure of 3,0001. 
per annum, continued for ten years, would enable the Master of the Rolls 
to complete the publication of the greater part of unedited matter worthy 
of publication. The work, as I have already stated, should, in my opinion, 
be printed in octavo, of a size and type to be approved of, without decora- 
tion or graphic illustration of any description, except a facsimile of a small 
portion of the MS. edited and published. 

“ With reference to this subject, I beg leave to make a further suggestion 
and proposal to their Lordships, which by itself would be of great value, if 
adopted, but still more so if the plan I have above pressed on their Lord- 
ships should be carried into effect, both with a view to assist in the selec- 
tion of the sources of history to be published, and to enable students to 
have before them at once the materials that constitute these sources of his- 
tory, and their relative values. I have, in the former part of this letter, 
referred to the various classes of documents which constitute the materials 
for the history of this country from the invasion of the Romans down to 
the accession of the House of Brunswick. For the purpose of selecting 
from amongst these materials those which ought first to be published, and 
also for general information, I am of opinion that it would be of the 
greatest value that a chronological catalogue of all the historical annals and 
pieces connected with the history of England should be prepared, in which 
all the information necessary for determining the historical value of each 
piece, not merely with regard to the facts of history, but also to the gene- 
ral progress of the country, social as well as political, should be added for 
the guidance of the reader. I think it of great importance that such a 
catalogue should be prepared ; but it would not be necessary or proper, for 
that purpose, to delay the publication of the works which I have above 
suggested ; both might go on simultaneously. But besides the value that 
would be derived from the formation and publication of such a catalogue, 
my reason for bringing the matter thus before their Lordships is, that Mr. 
Hardy, one of the assistant-keepers of this department, and the final editor 
of the Monumenta Historica Britannica , who has devoted his life to the 
study of English history, and who has collected a great amount of mate- 
rials requisite for its elucidation, has devoted a large portion of his time 
towards the preparation and completion of such a catalogue as I have sug- 
gested, a large portion of which is now ready for the press : from the por- 
tion of it which I have seen I believe it to be of considerable value. I 
beg to suggest to their Lordships the propriety of authorizing the printing 
and publication of this work, under the superintendence of Mr. Hardy ; that 
gentleman would, as I am informed by him, readily do what is necessary 
Gsht. Mag. Vol. CCII. 4 v 
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for this purpose, and would also complete the catalogue in question without 
diminishing the labour and attention now bestowed by him on that portion 
of the business of this department which is entrusted to him, and without 
asking for any remuneration for this purpose. I leave it, however, to the 
consideration of their Lordships whether, if they should approve of this 
being done, and if the work when completed should, in the estimation of 
competent persons, prove to be, as I believe it will, a contribution of great 
value towards the history of this country, whether in that event their Lord- 
ships might not with propriety allow some liberal gratuity to Mr. Hardy 
for his exertions in this respect. The above are the observations which 
have occurred to me in consequence of Mr. Stevenson’s letter, and I beg 
very strongly to urge upon their Lordships my opinion of the great advan- 
tage which the public would derive from adopting the suggestions I have 
made, and the well-deserved credit which, in my opinion, would result 
therefrom to the Government of this country in the estimation of all scholars 
and literary students, both abroad and at home. I add a few lines, not so 
much in order to remove a misapprehension which occurs in Mr. Steven- 
son’s letter on that subject, as to explain to their Lordships what is now 
taking place in this department with reference to the formation and publi- 
cation of Calendars. Mr. Stevenson is in error when he supposes that the 
present plan is confined to making Calendars of the State Papers from the 
date of the Reformation downwards. That plan extends to making and 
publishing complete Calendars of all the documents in the keeping of the 
Master of the Rolls, which may properly be called State Papers, from the 
earliest period. The State Papers which are contained in the State Paper 
Office date only from the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., when, 
under the influence of Cardinal Wolsey, a new era in the administration of 
this country took place. Prior to that time, the State Papers are in the 
shape of Royal Letters ; that is, letters addressed by the king to his princi- 
pal ministers of state, and by them again to the king : these are, for the 
most part, preserved amongst the records lately in the Tower of London, in 
an almost unbroken series from the time of Richard I. down to the reign 
of Henry VIII., and the commencement of the series more technically 
called State Papers. No Calendar or chronological catalogue of the mate- 
rials for British history preserved amongst the public records will be complete, 
unless and until an accurate Calendar is also made of these papers. I am 
now, as well as I can, engaged in promoting this object. Some of these 
letters have already been calendared, and the Calendars published in the 
appendix to the reports of the Deputy- Keeper to the Master of the Rolls, 
laid annually before Parliament ; and one of the officers of the establish- 
ment who is attached to Mr. Hardy’s department, is engaged exclusively 
on this work. Unfortunately, this part of the calendaring proceeds with 
extreme slowness : besides the necessity of their attending to the publio 
searches, and, to some extent, on literary enquiries, the time of the officers 
of the establishment is in a great measure occupied in sorting, arranging, 
and indexing the voluminous papers which are from time to time deposited 
with the Master of the Rolls from the various Government offices, and 
which arrive for the most part in a state of extreme disorder and confusion. 
At this present time also, the confusion necessarily arising from the transfer 
of the public records to the new repository, and to the houses in Chancery- 
lane, fitted up for their reception, interferes materially with the regular 
business of the office, and renders the employment of additional officers of 
the establishment on this important duty impracticable. I trust, however, 
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that the difficulties which now arise from these circumstances may be expected 
to diminish ; and that, if the Calendars now published, and those that are 
forthcoming, shall be found to be of great value to the persons engaged in 
the study of history and of the various branches of knowledge connected 
with it, their Lordships may be induced to extend the assistance they have 
already so liberally afforded to the Master of the Rolls for this object. 

•* I have, &c., 

“ JOHN ROMILLY, M.R.** 

Following this is a Treasury Minute dated 9th Feb. 1857, in which the 
plan suggested is agreed to. The following is a portion of the Minute : — 

“ My Lords understand that each Chronicle or other historical document will be 
edited so as to represent as correctly as possible the text derived from a collation 
of the best manuscripts, and that there will be no notes except as to the various 
readings. 

** My Lords entirely concur in the propriety of this rule ; but they suggest that the 
preface to each work should contain, in addition to the particulars proposed by the 
Master of the Rolls, a biographical account of the author, so far as authentic materials 
exist for compiling one ; and an estimate of his historical credibility and value. 

“ My Lords request to be informed what works the Master of the Rolls proposes 
should first be published, who the editors will be, and what arrangement he proposes 
for their remuneration. 

u The Master of the Rolls also recommends the printing and publication of a Chrono- 
logical Catalogue of the historical annals and pieces connected with the early history of 
England, which has been prepared by Mr. Hardy, one of the Assistant- Keepers of the 
Records. My Lords do not doubt the public value of such a catalogue, if rightly exe- 
cuted ; and they suggest that, after the arrangements for the publication of Mr. Hardy's 
work have been maturely considered, and an estimate has been obtained from the Con- 
troller of the Stationery- office of the expense of printing it, a further communication 
should be made to this Board on the subject. 

“ Mr. Hardy properly admits that the public is already entitled to his time and 
labour as an officer of the Record Department, and offers to complete the catalogue and 
to superintend its publication without additional remuneration, and without diminish- 
ing the attention bestowed by him upon that portion of the ordinary business of the 
department which is entrusted to him ; but my Lords concur in opinion with the 
Master of the Rolls, that if, after the work has been completed, it should, in the esti- 
mation of competent judges, prove to be, ns is expected, a contribution of great value 
towards the history of the country, a suitable gratuity might with propriety be allowed 
to Mr. Hardy, as a special mark of the approbation of her Majesty’s Government." 

Our readers, we are sure, will unite with us in thanking Mr. Stevenson 
for helping to bring about so satisfactory a conclusion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OP SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON. 

Mb. Urban, — Among the most recent additions to the library of the 
British Museum is a manuscript volume, in small 4to., which was formerly 
in the possession of Dr, Gulston, and is described on a fly-leaf, in a modem 
hand, as “ Wallington (Nehem.), a Puritan, his Journal, begun in 1630, a 
most curious MS., containing much extraordinary matter Some extracts 
will probably be agreeable to your readers, whether they coincide or not 
with the “ testimony’ * of the writer against “popery,” “prelacy,” “new 
cursed canons,” and “ soul-destroying oaths,” for it is borne by one who 
states that he “ speaks by some woful experience,” and thus belongs to that 
most valuable class of materials for history, contemporary documents, fur- 
nished by actors in the scenes that they describe. 

The volume, which is in general rather neatly written, though less so 
towards the end than at the beginning, extends in the whole to upwards of 
560 pp. The pagination is somewhat irregular and incomplete, but its 
mention will serve to guide those who may wish to pursue more at large 
the various subjects which I propose to bring before your readers. 

1. The Author . — As far as I can find, the name, Nehemiah Wallington, 
does not occur in the MS., and I know not on what authority it has been 
given to the writer. When or where he was bom he does not in- 
form us, but I infer that he came from one of the Associated Counties, not 
only from his frequent mention and evident local knowledge of Essex and 
Suffolk, but from his use of East Anglian provincialisms, as “ Master Noy, 
a joyful spectator, laugh at his [Prynne’sj sufferings,” His quality and 
condition are also uncertain, unless we receive as evidence that he was 
a tailor, a strange simile in which he indulges in his address “To the 
Christian Reader:” — “As the needel makes way for the threed, so sin 
makes way for God’s iudgments, and as the threed follows the needle, so 
Iudgments follows the sinner.” He had, however, a brother-in-law, Zacha- 
riah Rampain, “ a man of a great estate,” who was murdered in Ireland by 
the rebels (p. 458). He himself was married, and lived in London, in the 
parish of St. Leonard Eastcheap (p. 277), had Alderman Adams for his 
neighbour (p. 305), and suffered, together with his brother John, from the 
Slarchamber, for possessing some of the books written by, or attributed to, 
Prynne, Burton, or Bastwick (p. 295). When the tide turned, he repaired 
to Blackheath to welcome Bastwick’ s return (p. 186), went three times 
“ with abundance more, with swords and other weapons,” to Westminster, 
to demand the execution of Strafford, (p. 261,) but tarried at home with his 
wife when the five members were escorted to the Parliament-house by the 
train-bands and seamen, and heard with fear their joyful discharges of 
ordnance, conceiving that some danger was approaching. 

He seems to have attended closely to public affairs ; and he has pre- 
served in his book the famous Protestation of May 5, 1641 (p. 279), the 
articles against Strafford, Laud, and Wren, several acts and ordinances, 
and accounts of the parliamentary proceedings, drawn from “ the weekly 
books and has copied, from various sources b , a number of letters and 

* There U also a copy in the Library of the Corporation of London, bat I am not aware that any 
aoooant of it has hitherto been given. 

» Among other things, he has copied (p. 407) from some diurnal the story of “ Ned Hyde*s” great 
familiari ty with the king, which is alluded to, and oontradicted, in Part II. of the Life of the Earl 
of Clarendon, Sra edit. 1841, p. 088. 
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documents that have since been printed, as the account of the censure 
and punishment of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick. He has also brought 
together fearful accounts of the cruelties of the king's forces, and of the 
Irish rebels ; he dilates on the “ exploits of the soldiers" on his own side 
(p. 172) ; tells of the pulling down of altars and images (p. 276), of “ the 
plots and designs of the wicked papists" (p. 269), the dealings of the par- 
liament with the patentees, monopolists and farmers of the customs (p. 
245), the proceedings against “those dear servants of God," the five 
members (p. 301), the execution of Romish priests, and many kindred 
topics. 

Wellington tells us that he had collected 103 petitions presented to the 
Parliament for the reformation of abuses (p. 356), and he gives a curious 
picture of the mode in which they were brought to the Houses. He also 
mentions having gathered together many pamphlets relating to “ his little 
Grace" of Canterbury, and his intention of digesting them into an account 
of his trial (p. 196) ; he speaks of a work of his own, styled “ The Wonder- 
working God ;" and he devotes many pages to “ A short View of the Prae- 
laticall Church of England," and its “ new cursed Canons" (p. 127), which 
latter are frequently spoken of in terms that will not bear transcription at 
the present day. AH these matters, whether original or selected, he ac- 
companies by observations pointing out everything that occurs, either as 
judgments or as mercies. He sees mercies in the scourge of war, pro- 
voked by neglect of godly sermons and by Sabbath-breaking, being so 
long delayed, that England might “ seek the Lord, and turn from its evil 
ways mercies also, in the judgments brought down by prayer upon the 
enemies of “the poor children of God." Such “judgments," indeed, he 
collects from all quarters. He sees them in the violent deaths of Sabbath- 
breakers (some eighty instances of which he has recorded) ; in churches 
struck by lightning c where the Book of “ Liberty" had been read ; in the 
deplorable deaths of various notable “ wicked enemies of God’s Church," 
(the Attorney- General Noy among them) ; in the “ wicked wisdom of the 
crafty archbishop, and his crafty hellish brood," being turned into foolish- 
ness ; but especially in the fate of Strafford and bis royal master. The 
blood of “ the great and mighty Goliah" is joyfully taken as the answer 
to the “ many thousand prayers of I with the rest of God's children 
Charles (as well as the bishops) is likened to Adonibezek, and his death is 
a righteous retribution for the blood of the Protestants of Ireland (p. 458). 
The statements of such a fierce spirit must of course be received with 
caution ; still his Journal is a valuable addition to our means of judging for 
ourselves of the period to which it refers, and I will now make some ex- 
tracts from it which, I trust, will bring the stern Puritan fairly before your 
readers. 

2. Mercies. — After an address To the Christian Reader, the book begius 
with “ A Bundel of Marcyes," extended to the “ wicked, sinful, paruarse 
people of England." These mercies include the defeat of the Armada, the 
frustration of various schemes to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, of the Gowrie 
and the Gunpowder plots, and the preservation of Prince Charles in his 
Spanish journey, which last event inspires Wallington to perpetrate the 
following couplet : — 

“ Grate was the enterprise and hazard of our gratioe prince into Spaine, 

But gratter was God's mercy to Gard him backe againe.” 

o Other parties did not look on these matters in the same liffht, mU» wxxrant ©fdaniagedone to 
the church of Wkkxnnb, Deron, is abridged from apamphlet Hoensed m the year 1688, by the chap* 
lain of the Bishop of London, and reprinted in the Harldan Miscellany, vol. ill. p. 211. 
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“ A Grate Bvndel of Marcyes” succeeds, by which is to be understood 
the overthrow of the “lordly bishops and prelates and to make known to 
all men “ what crewell and barbarous buchars they have bine vnto the pre- 
cious soules and bodyes of many men, women and children,” he charges 
them with tampering with other men’s books, “ putting out and putting 
in what they thinke good,” corrupting the Prayer-book, and bringing 
idolatry into the Church, by their gestures, their ornaments, and their 
actions. The first and the last of these charges may be left for acceptance 
or rejection to the reader’s judgment, but what he says on the second head 
deserves citation as a curious piece of information : — 

“Heere is some part of a letter that came from Cambridg in Ian y* xi. 1633. 
That at Cambridg Docter Collins, prouost of Kings Colledg, he maintains transobetinm- 
tion and many points of popry, and preacheth y* it is fitt that wee should meet the 
papists halfe way both in preaching & in practis : and Perae, the popish master of 
peter house, he preacheth many popish points, and maintains them in doctrine, and 
practis, and disputations. Jgprit is also true that Lattin serais is often read in peter 
house Chapel with much deuotion, and a hie Alter in Queens College ; in most places 
there is much thankee to God for Saints departed, especially for the virgin mark 
ggp** The Alter iu peter house chappel hath crosses one euery seate, with a bason siluer 
and gilt, tow siluer and gilt candelstkes, with waxe tapers in them. And tow bookea 
full of siluer crosses instead of bosses ; & the bookes couered with plush crimson or 
scarlett, & purple, and the Alter hanged vpon the walles down to the ground, with 
skarlet & purple. Tow cushens skarlet at either ende, and many such like trumperies. 
There is much homage & worship done to these reliekes in all places where they are, 
there is much adornation giuen att the naming of y* beare name lesus with hatt 
and knee. 

“ Now if the Fountain be thuse corrupted, what doe you thinke the springs must 
needs bee P" — (p. 17.) 

3. The Church . — The existence of the Church as by law established is 
denounced by Wallington as a “ grievous, monstrous, abomnable sin,” and 
this position he maintains under ten heads, each followed by questions, 
such as : — 

“ Whether any such Church was ever in the Apostles’ days, or any time shortly after, 
within two or three hundred years ? 

“ Whether our king may not lawfully cast out the bishops, as did the king of Den- 
mark, his grandfather ? 

" Whether it be not fit and just to squeeze such ravenous harpies, by finding out 
their illegal courses and punishing them ? 

“ Whether such idle drones are worthy of so much for their service, such as it is P 
whether Jesus Christ cannot be better served with far less cost and better pleased ? 
whether all these thousands might not be better employed to greater good in the train- 
ing up of thousands in divine and human learning ? 

“ Whether the Service-book (an apish imitation of the Man) be well-plearing unto 
God P” — (pp. 127 — 142.) 

His classification of “ the prelaticall Ministerie” is as follows : — 

“ The conformitant priests (so they now are called) which properly belong to this 
prelaticall Church, and come from cvrsed Borne, are these : — 

“ 1. All dvmbe Ministers, of which there by yet in the land two or three thousand, 
if not many more. 

“ 2. All plvralists, of which there be very many ; in some Diocesses thirty, in some 
fourty. Why should some haue two, other totqotes, when worthy men haue not one ? 

“ 3. All Nonresidents. Svch are commonly these : Bishopes, Deanes, Archdeacons, 
Canon Residents in Cathedrals & Collegiate Churches, Prebendaries, some Heads of 
some Colledges, Domesticke Chaplaines. 

“4. All Cvratcs which are vnder plural ists, vnder Nonresidents, vnder some idle 
Doctors, and some other parsons and vicars vnder lay and impropriate parsons : the 
number of which are three thousand eaight hundred and odd in this Kingdom. 
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“ 5. All idel Drama, monethly and quarterly preachars, or which preach perhapee 
once a yeare or not at all at home, though it may be now and then abroad. 

“ 6. All lewd and base ministers, as also the ineere worldlings and Mammonists ; of 
which sort there no fewer than some thousands. 

“ 7. All popishly affected and all Arminians may be added to these to make up these 
locvsts vnder their king Abbaddon and Apollyon. 

“ Qvestion, — 

“ Whether these be svfferable in any reformed Church of Christ ? 

“ What care hath beene taken hitherto to reforme this so great wickednesse and 
mischiefe to Gods people ? 

“ How many thousands perish vnder these for lacke of knowledg ? 

“ Are their bloud of no price with men, whom Christ hath pvrchased with his owne 
blood P”-(pp. 137, 138.) 

In pp. 215 — 242, we have a Catalogue of “ Scandalous Doctors,” which 
contains the substance of the charges brought in 1641 against upwards 
of twenty incumbents. Most of them are to be found in White’s Century, 
which he informs us was published Nov. 17, 1643, and to that he refers his 
reader for other cases, being himself unwilling to “ wrake furder in the 
hellish dungel of filthy beastly Babilonish priests, which were keept and 
nosiled vnder those Vile Bishops.” 

4. The Sword coming on the Land. — “ The causes why the Lord is pro- 
voked to send a sword upon a land” are enumerated : one is oppression, 
the notice of which refers to the illegal expedients of Charles and his ad- 
visers to avoid the necessity for a parliament : — 

“ Another most hanious & greuious sinne is oppression in y* common welth, and most 
of all is in these letter patten which they haue gott for all stabel comoditis, as for sope, 
starch, all cast iorn, as poots and cettels, and these ware made worse than euer ; & so 
there was letter patten for Salt, Wine, Bvtter, Cooles, Hiddes, & Pinnes, and so for 
many other things which ware not onely made worce by these letter paten, but likewise 
at an excessiue rate, insomuch that as it was the incresing of y c rich wicked worlding, 
so it was the impouer*hing & quit vndoing of many others, with a grate ... to the 
commonwelth, and especially the poore was very much pinched with it ; and opression 
in their new oorpreations, in so much that the poore ” — (p. 143.) 

“ Standing,” he says, “ as it were upon Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, 
and beholding these, with many other sins and abominations,” he was per- 
suaded that war would be the next scourge, and he seems to have taken a 
grim pleasure in recording all the horrible stories that he could collect of 
its ravages in other lands. From his notices of the siege of Rochelle and 
the war in Germany, I will extract two brief passages : — 

“ In Nouember, 1628, there came a Letter to my Father from my cosen Iohn Brad- 
shaw, of the newes of the troubles and sorrows of y* Rochallers. A coppye of some 
part of y* letter here followeth : — 

“ Also it is reported that through this famine in Rochell younge Maids of forctenne 
or sixtenne yeaers olde did looke like olde women of an hundred yeer olde. 

“ This famine was such, that the poore people would cutt off the Bvttockes of dead 
men as they lay in the Church yeard vnburied. All the English that came out of 
Rochell looked like Anotomies : they lined too moneths with nothing but cowhides and 
goates skinnes boiled, the dogges, cattes, mice, and frogges being all spent. And this, 
with a world of miseries besides, did they svffer in hope of releife. There died in the 
sceige of famine sixtenne thousand parsons, the rest induring much miserie, most of 
tht ir foode being hides, leather, and olde gloues. Other prouisions, which were verie 
scarce, and att an excessiue rate : — 

“ A Bvshell of wheats at a hundred and twenty Pound. 

A pound of Breat at twentie Shillings. 

A Qvarter of Mvtton at fine Pounde. 

A pounde of Bvtter at thirtie Shillings. 

An Egge at eaight Shillings. 
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An ounce of Svger at two Shillings Sixpence. 

A Dried Fishe at twenty Shillings. 

A pint of wine at twenty Shillings. 

A pound of grapes at twenty Shillings. 

A pint of mUke at thirty Shillings.” — (pp. 155, 156.) 

The picture that he draws of the miseries of Germany is still more 
appalling ; cannibalism is there seen added to 

“ All that the mind can e'er conceive of evil. 

All that the body perpetrates of bad.” 

“ There was two women & a boy that had a long time lined of dead mens flesh in 
the Churchyeard ; and foure young maides had cvt in peces the dead bodie of another 
young maide of eleuene yeres of age, and eaten euery one their part. They haue digged 
dead bodies out of their graues, and eaten them. 

“ A widdow woman had a daughter of nine or tenne yeares old : this Childe with 
hunger was growne so faint, that vpon a time with sorrowfull eyes shee stedfastly 
looked vpon her mother, and said, * Sweet mother, 1 would willingly dye, so I were rid 
of my paine. Oh would you make an end of me, then should 1 goe from whence 1 came : 
or if 1 did kill you, you would be rid of your paine.' The mother, looking vpon her 
again, sighing, said, ‘And what wouldest thou doe with mee ?' The childe answred very 
sadly, ‘ 1 then would eate you.' The mother fell a weeping, and broken with her 
owne thoughts, desperate necessity, & her motherly affections, catched at her head, 
vntied her hairelace, twisted it about the necke of this innocent lambe, and so strangleth 
her. When it was dead, shee haueing noe knife nor hatchet to cut it in pieches, tooke 
a spaid and hewed it into gobbets, and so dressing part of y« body, deuoured it. 

“ A woman haueing lately lyen in childbed, and wanting milke to nourish her babe, 
she kissed & embraced it with moyst teares, and then killed it with a knife : after- 
wards she dressed and ate it.” — (p. 159.) 

His object in collecting these “ tastes of the bitternesse of warre,” was to 
stir up his countrymen to repentance and “ uncessant prater,” “ fervent 
praier the efficacy of which he proves by numerous examples from Bible 
history. 

The war that he dreaded at length broke out, namely, the expedition 
against the Scots in the year 1640, and the Puritans had an evil time 
of it : — 

“ And all this while that our King was gone against Scotland, what mockes & scofes 
ware cast vpon the poore people of God, and calling the Scots Reballs, and what bookes 
ware made of them, and Ballets songe (of them) by euery Rascole at the corners of our 
streets, to the hearts greefe of the poore Children of God. (Oh) what fenres and 
Horrows were here at home in regarde of the Papist and malicious Enemies of God 
and his Children ; what ploting and aetting of mischife ; what filthy &. terrible speeches 
did they cast forth against vs out of their bloody and mnrdros harts and cniell black e 
mouths. One while they would on y* Lords day, when we are at Church, they would 
fier our houses ; another while (the spech was) they would come suddenly armed on vs 
when we ware at Church, and slay vs all, (so that some of vs with feare did carry their 
swords and other weapons to Church with them); other whiles they would hone Bals 
of wilde fier in the Church, & burne vs vp. And the speech went that they did cast 
bals of wild fier in Stepney Church, & some other Churches, but for the sertainty I know 
not. But this I know, their wills is to destroy vs : But they lacke power. So that 
heere was grate watching, with Swords, A Halbirds, & other weapons, throughout all 
the city, but especially one y* Lords day at our Chures doores. Bvt if the Lord had 
not keept the citie, the watch men had watcht in vaine. 

“ A game, the Lord Cottington he was made hie Constable of the Tower ; and be being 
a grate Papist, He would remoue y* mint, and caused many houses to be pulled downs 
their, and hoisted vp the grat Ornances on the hie Tower, and plaaed many of them 
iust against the Citie, setting vp tentes in y* Tower, and getting into him their two 
hundred soulgers. 

“ About this time begane that filthy, abominable, cursed Booke of cannons to come 
forth in excecvtion. 

“Now doe but thinke and meditate what deliueranoes wee haue bad, and what 
10 
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mercys God hath shewod towards vs here in this l&ad, And yon shall finds 41)6111 to be 
grate and endelesse mercyes. 

“ O Remember. Remember, (and let it neuer be oat of your minde,) that the yeare 

1640 was a praying yeare ; for that yeere was a troublous k a sad yeere with the poore 
people of God, so that they ware fhioe to meets in priuate to make their complaint vnto 
God. And that the enemie did know full well, which made them sonde out their blood 
hounds (tiie pvrsevants) to smell k finde them out, that they mite deunure them. Bvt 
they were deseued : for the grate God did pivserue, and was a bidding place vnto his 
poore despised Children ; for Behold, in Apriel, y* tenth day, 1641, when so many of 
Gods Children did mote together in diners places in fasting and prayre for the kings 
good successe at parlyment, then ware many of these (blood hounds, the) purseuants 
abroad, yeet I did not heere of any of vs they tooke. One the Tuseday following, being 
*the fortene of Apriel, there were many did put that day aside to humble themselues in 
fasting & prayer vnto the Lord ; and the aduarsarys ware tolde of it, that there ware 
svcli a company is meate together in Cheapeside : you shall see in such a place tenne 
houses one a rooe, in one of them tenne houses yon may take a grate company of them. 
So the pursevants went and searched nine of them boxwes, but could finde none of them j 
and being discontented at it, or thinking they were mocked: bvt howsoeuer God would 
not haue it, for they did not search the tenth house ; for theire they ware. So they 
missed of them ; and Gods people were deliuered out of these blood hound months. Au 
glory be giuen vnto this our God." — (pp. 181, 182.) 

These prayers had their effect, and the famous Long Parliament met. 
The mighty changes that they wrought need no recapitulation here, though 
they naturally form a large part of Wallington’s Journal ; but his notice of 
the altered condition of the Puritans is striking: — 

“ Oh therefore Remember, Remember, that as the yeere 1640 was a praying yeere 
(bvt yet with much feare of pursevants) for mercy with God, O so Remember the yeere 

1641 was a grate praying yeere with much boldness© in priuate houses, without feare 
that as the Lord had begun to shew mercy, so he would be pleased to goe one with his 
marcys. And surely 1 thinke the Lord hath had neuer more prayers pvt vp vnto him 
in no yeere then he hath had this yeere; for 1 thinke that most dayes of this parlia- 
ment time thtier hath bine priuate meetings in fasting, k prayer, k thankesgiuiug, tor 
I haue bine at many places, and at some places there haue bine hundreds, and some 
parsons of no small account, for there haue bine coaches at the doore for them. On 
Whitson Tuesday, being the xiiii of May, 1 hard of foure or fiue grate meetings of Gods 
people in humiliation, in fasting, k prayr. g QT’ And many youths and prentiesses did 
meete at Deyars Hall in fasting k prayr one y* day ; And as some doe thinke there 
were fiue hundred of them. And sixe Abel Ministers with tliem to goe through the day 
.in y* performance of duties with them. And some of them did continue till tenn 
a clocks at night." — (p. 188.) 


5. Prynne , Burton , and Bastvoick , — Wallington (pp. 99 — 124) has 
copied the account of the censure and punishment of these individuals from 
a pamphlet which appeared in 1638, and is reprinted in Vol. IV. of the 
Harleian Miscellany ; it therefore need not be here cited. At a later 
page of bis Journal he gives this account of the return of the prisoners ; — 

“ On the seueuth day of Nouember we hard the petitions were reseuied and granted 
that Master Bvrton, Master Prynne, and Doctor Bastwick© ware to be sent for again© 
out of prison. , 

“ The ninth day of Nouember, being monday, other petition grated that JJooter 
Litton set at liberty out of prison. And Master Petter Smart, and iohn 
and diners more prisoners were sett at libertty which svffered for the cause , be- 

cause they would not yeekl to the superstitious inuentions of men. 

M O Remember this grate mercy of God (on the xxvii of Nouemb ), mzm 

worthy and deere saruants of God, M r Burton a M r Prynne, came to Lo . 

grat honour, many thousands meeting of them, some w cocbos, hands Daclca » 

riding in rinkes, k some one foot©, k all with Rosmerry k Bv® , ^h ^ 

"fhe aeoaoth day of Decamter cun* Doctor Baitwicke to 
honour A rapect, many thooaand* matting of him. I n*y ^ RoaemerJ^ 

and did see uery many cotcbes k horse, and thousa nd s on foot©, J 

k Bayes in their hands. . 

Gent. Mae. Vol. CCII. 
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" So that now we see the Lord doth tame mto the prayer of the desolate, and not 
despise their prayer. 

“ This sh -11 be written for the generation to corner and the people whieh shall bs 
created shall praise the Lord. 

** For he bath looked downe from the height of his sanctuary : out of the heauen did 
the Lord behold the earth. 

u That bee might heare the mourning of the prisoner : and delirer the children at 
death. 

M That they may declare the Name of the Lord in Zion : and his praise in Jerusalem. 
Psalme ciL 17, 18, 19, 20, 21.”— (p. 186.) 

6. Straford and Laud . — Wtdlington devotes many pages to the trial of 
Strafford ; relates how he went, three several times, with other citizens, to 
demand his execution, and the joy with which they heard that a scaffold 
was being erected for him, concluding, “ Now, wherefore doe I take notis 
so mvch of this Earle of Strafford, bvt the more to sett forth God's grate 
mercy in deliuering vs from so grate, cruell, crafty, oppressing and Bloody 
anemic.” 

The charges against Laud are fully recorded, and we have also the fol- 
lowing notice of his trial ; but it is remarkable that no record is made of 
his execution : — 

“ This yeere, 1644> the pad! ament & this city of IiOndon hath been mvch troubled 
with this Arch prelat & Littel Grace of Canterbury, in carrying him from the Tower to 
Wisminsrer to Answer before the parliament to many foule abominations to which he 
is charged with, and is guilty of ell ; which hereafter, if I line to haae time, I will 
gether them togethe out of those many pamflets y* 1 haue by me. In the mean time^ 
here I take notice of three passages of his whieh were spoke of before the parharoent 
in July the xxix, 1644. 

u luly xxix. His Littel Grace this day did come again to his Triall. Their was then 
a speecu to take Notis of his Dream, attested by persons of Honour, to whom th« 
Bishon many yeers sine* told the same, & it was told since to the King: That he 
dreamed when he was a Scholler at Oxford, that he should liue to be a great man in 
y* Church k Commonwealth, and in conclusion should be hanged; with whieh he 
awakened out of his dream : k it was said, when he told this Dream to the King, 
prey God this man be not a South sayer. 

" Another passage was very obsernable in the Diary, of his own handwriting, that 
h : s picture being drawen to the life, and hanging in his study, was fall mi to the ground, 
the face downward, at the beginning of the parliament. Pray God (saith he in his 
Diary) that this signifie not y* the parliament, who are about to question me, shall 
privaile. 

** In another plaoe of his Diary he hath this passage : — That on such a day of the 
month he was made Arch Bisltop of Canterbury, and on that day, which was a day of 
so great honour vnto him, that his Coach k Horses sunck as they came ouer the Ferry 
at Lambath in the Ferryboat, and he preyed that this might be no ill Omen.” — (p.196.) 

7. Altars and Altar -rails. — Early in 1641 the Parliament, as is well 
known, ordered the removal of “ images, altars, or tables turned altar- 
wise,” &c., and Wallington saw his parish church thus “ reformed.” 
He says, — 

“ On the beaming of October, 1641, At Lenards, Estcheape, being our Church, the 
Idol in the wall was evtt downe, and the svpersticious pictere in the Glasse was broke 
in peeces, and the svpersticious things & prayers for the deed in brasse ware picked vp 
& broke, k the pick ter of the vergin Mary on tho bndnee of canelsteks was broke. Ana 
some of those peeces of broken Glace I haue to keepe for a remembrance, to shew to 
the generation to come what God bath don for vs, to giue vs such a reformation that 
our forefkhera neuer saw the like : his name ener haue the praise. 

M On the latte ende of Avgust, 1641, at Margets Church, in New ftshsthret, the 
acnnduUons picture in the glase windows were broke to peces, k the pictere on the pew* 
doors were evtt off, and the Idolatous, svpersticious brace was taken off the stones.”— 
(p. 276.) 
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But before this, in the year 1640, the soldiers pressed for the war against 
Scotland, in some eounties refused to march. Those of Essex were of the 
number, amt our author describes their “ exploits,” as he terms them, in 
defacing the churches. He aho appends some things that he had heard 
of their proceedings in other counties : — 

u At Booking, the Docter their (being somthing fearefvl) gone vnto the sonldiers 
fifty shillings in mony, k a barel of strong beare, out of his good will, (in hope y* that 
would bane mad them bane gone quietly away). For whirh the souldiers s yd they 
must doe some thing tor it : And so they gote into the Church, and pulled vp the 
rayles ; and being had before the lust is, and being questioned who set them on worke, 
they sayd none but M v Docter, for he gsue vs fifty shillings and a Barel of strong 
beare”— (p. 172 ) 

“ At Radwinke, one the fast day, the solgers went into y Church, and pulled vp the 
rayles, and pulled downs the Images, (which as there cost the parson to set vp thirty 
pound) ; they tyed y v Images to a tree, and whrped them ; then they carryed them fine 
mile, vnto SafFarne walden, and burnt them, and rested the rost, Hiid heated the ouen 
with itt, and sayd, if you be Gods, deliuer your seines. They looked for the parson, 
Haster Drake, but they could n>«t find him; then the Folgers caught a Dueke, and 
pulled of her bead, and hurlled it into the Church ; and being asked why they did so, 
they answred, they would same the Drake so if they could catch him. 

• “ At Whelgolet Church, a solger hearing a sarmon very patiently, when It was done 
he went and seet his hand one the Kayla, and shouke them ; then sayd some of the 
parish, and the Minister spake to him. to fbrbaire. Then sayd he, Sir, I haue bin 
patient to heare you all this while, now be you patient toward mee, for 1 will pvll them 
vp, thoe it cost me my life ; and th< n he made a speech to >• ray Is, saying, O thou 
Bayls> thou hast bin the cause r and so he pulled vp the Ray Is himselfe. 

“ At ChikeweU the solgers went to the Church and puled vp y* Rayla, and burnt 
them, and broke downe all the Images k y* Crudfexes on y* glasse windowes ; they 
broke them to peces. And they sayd, one Bishope set them vp, and a nother Bishope 
bed them pull tnem downe. And they sayd, if iney could get the Docter, they would 
gelde him, or eles he would be a Bishope. And thev caried the Images to bumtwood, 
and nayled them vnto a post, and wright vnderneth them. This is the God of Docter 
^Neutton.” — (p. 173.) 


These military reformers sometimes took it into their heads to mix the 
administration of justice (after their peculiar fashion) and practical jokes 
with their more serious occupation of setting the communion in his right 
place again 


“ In a place called pn Suffolk], the. Solgers called a cort among themselues, 

and theire was brought into the court two offenders : one a common horemaster, for 
banking two bastards; the other an hon< st man, (which they called a puritan,) for 
coseniug, for he had sold a pound of figes, and their wanted a quarter of a fige of 
weight First the horemaster was brought into the court, (and he g »ue this m in 
a bn be, and y* other a bribe, and a littel behind in the ludges bund). Then sayd the 
Iudg, Sira, >ou haue had two bastards ; you are a nottable horemaster ; you deseruo to 
be sharply punished ; and such like sliarpo speeches the ludge gaue him : and at last 
sayd to mm. Well, goe your way, and if I take you heere a game, then I will make you 
pay for it soundly. Then was brought in to the oorte the puritun, for cosemng ; and 
after many reviling speeches, they gave thuch fauour as their court would afford, and 
besides other charges, they fined him at teune shillings.” — (p. 175.) 

“ Att a place called , neere Beading, on tlie Lord* day, the Solgers went into 

the Church ; the people then begane to rise, bvt the Soulgers bid them sit soil, for 
they would not model with them, but they would haue Balls priest. So t iey vp* 
k began to pull the preacher downe out of the pulpet; bat the P eo P ® i .. JJ. ® 
sayd, he was not their Minester, for this is a Strainer, a good man : f* 

let him alone, and sayd they ware sorry they had disturbed him, and* * g. 
goe one, k they would heere him. And after earmon was done, ^.^* d the 
what ie yonder, a dreeset horde ? With that they went all P . home anif h« 

& eery ed them away. Afterward they went agoodw-y offto a 
wae not at home. W they went Into hi. hmwe. «*1 fetdmd ont^hmwoj^o 
(and crudfexes), and tyed thim by y heller and drew them vp & aowne w no. 
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town©, and then brined them. And then they went 16 k house where wm a common 
whore which had had two bastards, and had falsly accused an bonnest man for ranishing 
her ; and the law went against him. So these Solgers called a sessions among them* 
selues, and made her to hold vp her hand at the barr, then told her y 1 shee was a ceased 
for slandering such a man with ranishing her ; are you gilry or not gilty ? and shee 
cryed gilty. Then they sayd, yon are accused for lying with such a man, St for hauing 
two bastards ; gilty or mot gilty ? and shee (with very feare confessed y* truth) sayd 
gilty. then they tooke her, and caryed her to a well where the papist fetch ho 5 y 
watter, and put her in oner head & eares till shee was almost gone ; then pulled her 
vp againe, then dowse with her againe till shee was almost gone ; then pulled her vp 
againe, and sayd, now when the papist come for holy watter, instead of holy watter 
they shall haue hores watter ; A then they carry ed her to a pumpe in y* town, Sl pumped 
her againe. Then the Solgers had intiligence y* shee was with a man in a barn© ; then 
the Solgers went and knokt vp the Constable, and told him there was a whore and 
n knaue together, and so caused the Constable to lay them by the heeles in y+ stock* 
till morning (and net to let them forth till they know of itt), to be further punished.** 
-(p. 176.) 

“ Att Ashford there was a Solger, his name was Bishop, (and he was a uery pettish 
man ;) and the rest of the Solgers went and apparelled him like a Bishope, with a 
Goune, White sleeps, and a flat Cape. Then they called for a Sessions among them- 
selues, and this Bishop was accused of the troubles that were come on the Church and 
Commonwelth, and so they condemed him to dye; and as they were hanging him in 
lest, (he striuing with them,) they had like to bane hanged him in earnest, for he wa* 
almost strangled. And after this the Solgers went into the Church and pulled vp the 
Baylee”— (p. 177.) 

Troublous Times. — The execution of Strafford, the suppression of pre- 
latical power, the reforming of churches, however, did not at once bring to 
Wallington and his friends the state of things that they looked for; there 
were still “ sad and troublous times” in store for them, which he thus 
relates : — 

* The latter end of December, 1641, There ware putting out of those Common Counsel 
men that ware not well affected, and there ware chosen in most wards very wise Sc sound 
Common Counaelmen, which was a grate mercy of God. 

u Wee looked for good, but behold euilL For heere you have seen the stoore house 
of Gods marcys opened vnto vs, Euen such marcys the Like neuer heard off, that daylv 
came flowing in amonge vs: But oh, now — now (for our vn thank brines A security) 
with the leafe I must alter my matter A subiect, A turne my dulsome pen with my 
shaking hand to wright other matter, A to raise vp my lieauy trembling heart A 
saded spirits to indite sveh sad matter y I thought I should neuer haue wrighten vpon 
tnore. 

u Sadd and h Carrie Times. For now the Lord hath svddenly turned our Ioy A Cheare- 
fulnesse into morning A sadd Lamentation. For when the King was gone to Scotland 
the parliament sate otill : And many complaints came in still against Scandalos Minis- 
ters, yeet no reformation was. Bvt still we ware in grate Feares here in the Citty among 
vs of Plots and Treacharies with papist A superaticious wreches. So that there ware 
doble watching A warding here amonge vs, For there ware many plots A designee ds- 
couered in y** kingdoms. 

* After the King came home from Scotland Hee was entertained of the cittysttas 
very Ioyfolly A Svintiously, A the Lord Maire A Aldermen, with som of the cheefe of 
the citty, went to meet the King on horsback ; A the citty streets had rails all along for 
all the company e8 to sitt in when the King came threw ; A braue couerlids hunge oner 
the paiuthouses all the way he went, A a grat diner prouided for him by the cittisens 
at Gile Hall. 

“ The parliament satt a long while, bnt nothing don to any pvrpos ; Bvt many wofal 
A misearable complaints came out of Ierland consarmne the poore prodistants. How 
many Rebeles which ware papist had broke forth in Rebilion, A did most crvdly and 
barbirously mvrder the people of God, pilteging their houses, with Ranishing the weo- 
mnn, and burning their Houses downe, and so destroying all ; A yet no helpe nor sucker 
did we send vnto them. And here in England many y* ware against Bishops now began 
to stand A spake for Bishops. And these prelate sate still with the Lords in parlia- 
ment. So y* here ware grate combustions among vs. And on December the xxni. the 
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Leftenont of the Tower, y* was so iuste A fhithftill, was put oat, and the next day that 
wicked, bloody Cornual Lonnsee was pat in, A he sworoe Leftenant of the Tower. I 
did here he was an outladed man. And y l he had Killed two, k was pat into Newgate, 
And there he broke forth of Newgat and fled bey and sea. 

“ And now he was come againe to haae the charg of the strength of oar cxtty, that 
▼ppon the lest occasion he might batter downe oar hoasee on onr heads, in so moch 
that now all in the Citty k many other places were moch displesed, k grab companies 
did goe vp to Westminster vnto the parliament. And so on Monday the xxvil . of 
December, This wicked, bloody man was pat oat of his place againe. And y* after* 
noone Captaine Hide (in Westminster Hall) said how sayes noe Bishops P Saith some 
cittizans, Wee say noe Bishops. With that, Captaine Hide drew his sword, k this 
bloody Coronall Loans, with size more of that crew, drew their swords, k drilled oat 
of the Hall the cittizans, k cntb many of them very sore. After this they made vp to 
the Cort of wards, where M r Rme k other committees were, and some cittizans, k it 
whs thought they would haae destroyed them ; but there ware many vpon the staires 
with tiles k brick ea (they tooke of the wall) which horled them so thike that they tooke 
them to their beeles k escaped away. And on the next day much hurt was don againe, 
for many cittizans and prentteses ware sore hart and cvtt. And on Wedensday night 
there meate aboue two thousand prenttesies in Cheapside with Clubs, Swords, k Hal* 
herds, k were intended to goe vp to Westminster ; bvt by the wise speech of Captain 
Ven ware passified, k returned home. And on y 1 day there was a plott discouered by 
a Troupper tbat was drvnke. How there ware many that did offer their saruis to garde 
the King, bat their intent was to fall fowle on y* House of Commons, k so destroy 
them. And on y 1 day also the Bishops did peticion to the King that they mite haue a 
strong gard to keepe them, or else they could not come in salty to v* parliament ; or 
else y* which was don without them they did protest against the parliament was of no 
effect k could not stand. The King shewed the peticion to the Lords of the vpper 
House, k they shewed it to the house of Commons; And so they ioyned both togeather, 
k voted twelue of those Bishops for Traitors, and on Thursday morning they were sente 
to the Tower. 

“ So that all that men could not doe, Qod did ; For God turned the wisdom of 
these wise, burned men vnto foolisness, that they make a Halter to Hang themselues. 
This is the Lord’s doings, And it is marvilous in our. eyes. And if we be not very Athis 
we mvst needs say here is the very finger of God, so y* God mite have all pras. When 
the wicked perish The righteous shall reioyce.” — (pp. 295 — 298.) 

9. Ireland . — The horrors of the Irish Rebellion are, of course, fully de- 
. tailed . Many of the tales are probably but too true, but I confess my un- 
belief as to such horrors as putting two live infants on a spit and compel- 
ling an elder child to turn it, and at last throwing him on the fire (p. 340) ; 
but the sufferings of Wallington’s own kindred can hardly be imaginary, 
and therefore I cite his statement 

Of the Suffering r of mg unuee Brother Zackariah m IrlandL 

M In October, 1641, when the Rebels did first arise in Ireland, these were the Suffer- 
ings and Miserys of my wines Brother, Zachariah Rampain, his wife, k 5 children, 4 of 
his children dwelling in the house with him, haueing euery Childe a mayd Saruant 
attending on them, his wife k children very tenderly brought up, A he a man well 
belooed A of a great esteat, dwelling in y* north part of Ireland, in the county of 
Farmanna, neere Eskillen. 

“Captain Adkinson (which was keen to my brothers first wife) being in Casel Coule, 
in the county of Faremanna, knowing of the Rebels comming, sent to speak e to my 
Brother, A caused him to bring his family and goods into the Castle, and they did by 
Satterday night get in what poods they could into the castle. And on Monday Brian 
Maquer came with his Army against it, and took the Castl. And the next day my 
Brother A his Family had a passe voder Brians hand to depart the Kingdom, A they 
sent a guard along with them, and then sent another Company after them to murder 
them. So when they were gone about six miles off they stript them all starke naked, 
and bid them shv their prayrs, for they would Kill them nil. Then they first did Kill 
my Brother Zaraaria, stobing their skenes in to him, (as also his wines brother, A a 
Gentleman they killed there in like maner also, cutting all their throts after they had 
stobed them,) which bis wife beholding did on her knees begg for bis life ; as also his 
children, crying pittyftdly, O doe not fell my Father — O doe not kill my Father, bring 
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much distracted, pulling their haire, being content & desiering to die with him. Bnfc 
these bloody Rebels did diiue them from him, saying they would resarue them for a. 
worse death, even to starue them to death, Then my Sister, k her 4 Children, & her 
mnyds, and a Gentlewoman, (whose Husband they then had hewed to peeces before 
their faces) they went all naked on a mount, & sat staruing there ; then came the Irish 
Rebels, & savd they would Kill them all, and as they were about it, another Rebel 
keept them from it. So the next day they went some two or three miles in Frost & 
Snow, & two duys after other Rebels held three skeens at her brest, the children dying 
pitifully for her ; k some were about to Kill the Children, k yet God kept them. 

“ Then my Sister did get into Coule Castle againe to Captan Adkins, & ghee was got 
in an old house, but could geet no reelife, and then, haueing intilligcnce shoe should be 
cntt all to peeces, shee then did get away, and in her iorney by the way shee had two 
Children starued to death with hunger and could, & then die went to Eskillian, being 
very weak with hunger & could, being naked, & some times up to the knee in mudd. 
And after this the Lord did moue the hearts of some to give and prouid some relife 
for her. 

" But marke this : my Brother while he was liuing, did keep fine peire of gray 
hounds, and after he was dead, the doggs they went to the place where he was kilde for 
a space of a yeere & a quarter euery day, and did make such a howling & y celling that 
they were a terror & a horrow to the Enemy, inso much that some went away, and 
could not dwell neer the place. This was testified to my sister by one of the Rebels 
that dwell there about. 

“ And a while after my Brother was Kild, his eldest davghter (which was about 
seuen yeers of age) was taken away with the Rebels, and kept with them, (her mother 
not knowing what was become of her,) and was with them three weekcs stark naked, 
they themselues, both men & women. Naked, & Lying together lik Bests, one with 
another. 

“ And the Childe haueing a fine head of haire, they cutt it all of, and made them* 
selues braslets of it ; and ah, poore Childe, shee was almost starued to death with 
hunger & could ; but at last, on that did know her did fetch her, brought her to her 
Mother, which did not know her, shee was so Altered. 

“ At that time the other Childe was taken awav for two or three days, and as aa 
Irish woman was holding of her, there came an Irisn man with a skeen, & would bane 
killed her, had not the Irish woman swore y* it was her own Childe, & so it was aaued. 

“ And her own Brother, the Rebels took him, & drew him into his own filde, A diged 
a hole, & buried him aliue, & stript his wife & fore children stark naked, & so they were 
all starued to death with hunger & could.” — (pp. 468 — 460.) 

The touching incident of an English child preserved by its Irish nurse is 
introduced into Godwin's novel “ Mandeville may we conclude that 
writer had seen Wailington’s Journal? 

10. The Jive Members , and the Petitioners. — The futile attempt of Charles 
to seize on the five members was followed by the repair of petitioners in 
thousands to London. Wallington evidently left his shop to see them. 
It will be enough to quote what he says of the Buckinghamshire, the 
Kentish, and the Sussex petitioners : — 

“ Aft* r intelligence was giuen to Bvckinghamshire men that M r Hampden, bring 
Knight of that shire ; the Lord Madeuile, M r Pym, Sir Artur Hasilrige, Sir Derail 
Hollis, and M r Stroud, were impeached of high Treason by bis M&iesty, moreover that 
his Maiesty was intended to haue them committed to the Tower thereof, They were 
all vnanimously resolued to petition to the King and parliament, on the behalfe of 
them alL The newes was transported into the Shire but List Friday, late at night, 
and warrants being giuen out to certifie the country of the same, fine thousand were 
presently assembled, and presented them svbmbsiuely to goe with the petition to Lon- 
don ; and if they had longer time, there would haue beene three times more. Bvt the 
petition being made, & these men ready attending the same appronclrng net-re the as- 
pect of the city of London, where tney came through Leourd Soreditch, through 
Bishopsgate, and so through Cheapsid, onward to Westminster, where there was aboue 
three thousand on Horseback, eu» ry man with his protestation in his hand, intimating 
that they had a petition to present to the Honourable Court ; the other were on foot, 
but they reached in all from the Exchange to Newgate, three and fi^ire in a Rancke. 
Coming to Westminster, they acquainted the House of their petition, k humbly pre- 
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B8tited it vnto them, where they had afterward, at the conference of both Houses, a 
correspondent answer giuen to them respectiuely." — (p. 346.) 

u 1 hese Kenttish men I did see my selfe come vp fi«h street, many hundr of them 
Oh horsback, with their prodistations sticking in their hatts and girdles ; they came in 
order, 3 in a ram-k, first the Knights and genlemen, then about xx Ministers, then the 
othe hor*e and the foot men." — (p. 350.) 

™y ®®lfe did see the maner of the Comming of these Svssex men vp Fisstreet 
Hlu. There was about three Thousand of them in all, most of them all on horsback. 
They did come three in a rancke, First the Knits and Gentlemen, then I told 6n & 
thirty Ministers : next the other on horsback, & last the footmen, All of them with their 
protistations sticking in their Hats or in their girdles." — (p. 353.) 

11. The War . — War at last broke out “ for the people’s sins,” and Wel- 
lington thus describes the king’s standard as set up at Nottingham : — 

“ Avgust the xxii, 1642, the King sette vp his Standerd at Nottingham ; the Like- 
nesse of this Standard is much of toe fashion of the city streames used at the Lord 
Maiors shew, haueing about twenty supporters, & is to be carried after the same w*»y. 
On the top of it hangs a bloody Flag, the Kings Arraes quartered, with a hand pointing 
to the Crowne, which stands aboue, with this Motto— Giue onto Casar his due ; and so, 
through euil counsel, proclaimed the Earle of Essex Traitor, and raising Warr against 
his Lege people and best svbiects."— (p. 410.) 

12. The Cavaliers . — As might be expected, the Cavaliers receive a vile 
character 

“ Out of the county of Buckinghamshire they also wright that the Kings forces, 
vnder the Command of the Earle of Northampton, doe exceedingly wast & spoyle the 
most fruitfull parts of that firtile country. And this is most manifest, that where euer 
these Caualering Rebels come, they totally spoyle and lay wast the fruitfullest & most 
goodly places, and behaue themselues as so many Boares in a Garden, to the infinite 
damage and preiudice of the poore inhabitants, and with Littel or no aduantage to 
their owne side. The most of their commanders and Souldiers may fitly be compared 
to Tvgers and Beares for cruelty ; to Boars for wast and deuastation ; to Swine for 
drunkennesse ; to Goats and Stallions for Lust; to wolfes for greedinease." — (pp. 526, 
627.) 

Horrible stories are told in support of this picture, but as they may 
be paralleled by the tales related of the Parliamentarians in u Mercurius 
Rusticus, the Country's Complaint of the barbarous Outrages of the Sec- 
taries,” the roost charitable course is to pass them all over. 

A few extracts, of miscellaneous character, may close this notice 

'‘There hath been lately a search made at Whitehall, where was found in the 
Quens Lodgings and about her chap pell there no lesse than fifteen hundred rich copes, 
and about two hundred surplices, which were purpoely prepared for Massing priests and 
their Idolatrous sendees ; this is most certaine true, though we are perswaded to be- 
leeve that there were no intentions of setting popery on foot againe in this Kingdom." 
-(P. 497.) 

“Nouember y* fift, (1642,) at Maidenhead. It is certaine y* prince Rober hath 
plundered the Lord Say his house. Master Fynes his house, M r Whitlock es house*. 
Members of parliament, and taken away all his cattell, and destroyed his Deere, and 
such as they could not kill they brak down y* park pales to let them out. And 
y* when the Maior of Banbury shewed prince Rober the King’s hand & seale that the 
Town should not be plundered, for that his Maiesty had accepted of a composition, 
prince Rober threw it away, and said, my Vnckle littele knowes what belongs to y* 
warn, & so commanded his men to plunder, which they did to the purpos, & had no 
respect to parsons, for the Malignants suffered more than the honest men of theTowne, 
whom they called Roundheads. Bvt y 1 which startles vs most is a warrant vnder his 
Maiesties own hand for the plundering of y* Lord Say his house, and demollishing of it, 
A invites the people to doe it, with a grant vnto them of all the materialls of the 
house. Wee had thought, till this warrant was produced, that the King had not bene 
accessary to these horrible pilfering corses. There is a Banbury man goo vp to the 
parliament with the warrant, who inform es of most wicked and diuelish outrages com- 

* See Whitelock’s own account, in his Memorials, 8 to. edit., toI. i. pp. 188, 188. 
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mited by prince Rober his forces, yet to put a colour vpon the buisnes, it is given ant 
it is against the King and prince Bobers minde to plunder ; they hanged a man bot 
y ester day, and yet they plunder the more. This warrant vnder the Kings own hand 
is an vndoubted truth, and fit to be made knowen to all the Kingdom, that they may 
see what they are like to expect” — (pp. 424, 425.) 

“ A Hellish Warrant. 

“ lannary the xin (1646). I did see one of the Enemies hellish warrants, with his 
Seal of Annas, which was a Diuell Rampane in a blacke Field. The words are these : — 

“ To the Constable of Withbridge these. 

“By God, if thou send me not a Horse, or mony to by me one, God damme me, I 
will come on Monday with my vnsanctified Troop, which shall not leave yon one stone 
vpon another. 

“ Chimligh, Dec . xxv. 1645.” 

" Non ember y e xxvin, at Foy, in Cornwall, certain caualiers comming their to be 
bill! ted, the Towne did kingly entertain them, on this condition, to pay for what they 
had: the captaines A commanders tooke their Oaths that no Soldier that marched 
vnder their command should be so base but pay for what he bad, A so they did, there 
remaining three days. 

“ The fourth they gone the Towne notis of their departure, A their drumes about for 
to giue notis. And for their welcome each place where they had layne did feast them 
gratis with grat thankee. The ward being giuen, they fell to plundering, broking open 
Trunkes, Chests, A boxes, tooke all their plate A mony they could finde, and told them 
they did but borrow it, when the warn was done they would pay it back againe.” — 
(p. 427.) 

" We mayadde, farther, some other blasphemies of the Caualeers when they entered 
the Towne [Bristol]. For they had certaine Fidlers, who sung blasphemous songs not 
fit to be mentioned, calling them the 4° A 12° psolmes, and standing in the streets and 
praying in a mocking manner, sayind, O Lord, thou wast with vs at Edgehill and 
Brain ford, but where wast thou at Runaway Hill, and where art thou now, O Lord ? 
speaking through their noses, and lookeing vp to Heauen. And when their fellow 
caualeers were beaten A kild before Glocester, these in Bristoll swore now God was 
turned Roundhead.” — (p. 478.) 

“ The Earle of Newport being also in this Designe [the siege of Hull], was by the 
waft of a cannon shot dismounted from his Horse, and cast into a deepe ditch of water, 
where had he not been cachd hold off by the haire of the head after once or twice sink- 
ing, he had lost his life. Which passage being afterwards told to his Maiestie, the 
Archbishop of Yorke being present, made Answere That it was well his Lordship was 
not a Round Head, if he had he might have bine drowned, for y* then he would haue 
had Httel haire on his head to haue bene holden vp.'* — (p. 405.) 

“ The virgens in Norwich, hereing of the CauaUers violent outrages commited vpon 
their sex wheresoeuer they get the victory, are so sensible of their reputations that 
they haue readily contributed so much money as hath raised and armed a goodly Troope 
of Horse for their defence, which is stiled the Maiden Troope.” — (p. 461.) 

** They [the Irish rebels] reuenge themselves on the very English Bests, commonly 
called by the name of English breede, and would not, when designed for slaughter, kill 
them, as they did y* Irish breed, but the beast being aliue, cut off great peeces of 
flesh out of them, skinne and flesh together, and so hroyling that flesh vpon the ooales, 
eate the same ; and if the beasts either roare or groan for misery or paine, they would, 
in detestation & mockery of the English, cry out that they vnderstood not their Eng- 
lish languag.” — (p. 499.) 

“ August 14, 1645, Letters from Plymouth certifie that the Turkish pyrates men of 
warre haue landed in Cornwell, about Foy, and they haue taken away two hundred A 
forty (of English Christians) of the Cornish Men, Women, A Children, amongst which 
M r John Carew, his daughter, that was cozen to Sir Alexander Carew that was be- 
headed, and some Gentlwomen, A others of note, and have carried them away, a very 
sadd thing.” — (p. 498.) 

Such are a few of the contents of the Journal of Nehemiah Wallington, a 
work not likely to be printed in extmso, but still well worth attention 
from all who desire to see a lively picture of the times in which he lived. 

W.E.F. 
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ALLEGED WITCHCRAFT AT ROSSINGTON, NEAR 
DONCASTER, 1605. 

Mr. Urban, — If you think the accompanying Depositions in a case of 
alleged witchcraft worth inserting, they are at your service. 

Yours, &c., 

Doncaster , March 31, 1857. Charxes Jackson. 


Doncaster. Jf. 

The deposition of Anne Judd, of Rosing- 
ton, taken before Hughe Childers, 
Maior of Doncaster, the sixt day of 
ffebruarie, in the yeare of the raigne of 
oar Soveraigne Lord James, by the 
grace of god of England, ffrance, & Ire- 
land kinge, defender of the faith, &c., 
the second, & of Scotland the xxxviii lk . 

This exam 1 , beinga examinied the day 
& yeare above written, sayth as followeih. 
That Jone Jurdie, wife of Leonard Jurdie 
of Rosington, beinge bidden to the labor 
of Peter Mirfin’s wife, of Rosington, did 
not come of thre or fower dayes after she 
was delivered, and when she came she 
would neither eate nor drinke with the 
said Murfin’s wife, and because the said 
Peter Murfin did not come into the house 
to drinke with her; and this exam 1 , goeinge 
home with her unto her owne bouse, she 
said to this exam 1 , that Peter Murfin would 
not come in & drinke with her, but tell 
him that I say he had as good as have 
come. And the day followinge this exam.* 
haveinge occasion to goe to the said Jone 
Jurdie’s house, Jane Througheare, servant 
to the said Jurdie, asked this exam*, how 
her sister and her child did; this exam*, 
made answer againe, verie weaklie : where- 
upon the said Jone Jurdie made answer 
againe, abide her, she is not at the worst, 
she wilbe worse yett. 

And beinge further examined what 
Jenett Murfin, wife of Peter Murfin, said 
to her, this exam*., upon Satturday in the 
night, beinge the xv* k of december last, 
saith that she said, A Anne, hast thou 
bene asleepe ? And this exam*, answered, 
noe, I have not. And the said Jenett 
Murfin said to this exam*., I am ridden 
w* k . a witch. And upon Monday or Twee- 
day after, Katherin Dolfin, wife of Willtn 
Dolfin, of Rosington, did come to the 
house of the said Peter Murfin to see the 
said Jenett Murfin, and the said Jenett 
Murfin did say unto her in the bearinge 
of this exam*., the said Dolfin wife askinge 
the said Jenett Murfin how she did, she 
made answer againe, very weake, & never 
worse ; & said, woe worth her, she bath 
kild me, I mono never recover it. And 
Gent. Mag. Vol. CCII. 


the said Dolfin wife did aske her if she 
had any bodie in doubt, & she said. Weay 
worth her, I did well till Jone Jurdie wife 
came. 

And afterward the xviii ,k of Aprill, in 
the third yeare of his Mat 4 , raigne of Eng- 
land, before the said Hughe Childers, 
Maior, John Fernr, knight, Recorder 
there, Richard Levett, and John Car- 
lill, Aldermen, Justices of the peace 
within the Boroughe and Soake aforesaid, 
the within named exam*, beinge exaied be- 
fore the said Justices, confesseth all the 
exaicon within written to be true. 

The deposiedn of Katherin Dolfin, wife 
of Willm Dolfin of Rosington aforesaid, 
taken at Doncaster the vi* 1 day of 
ffebruarie. Anno Dni, 1604, before the 
said Hughe Childers, Maior, as for 
followinge : — 

This exam*, saith that upon twesday, 
beinge the xviii* k of November last, this ex- 
am* beinge at the house of Peter Murfin 
of Rosington, laborer, the wife of the said 
Peter beinge in childbedd and sycke, she 
asking her how she did, said that she was 
never worse (God he knoweth); I was 
never well since satturday that Jurdie wife 
was here, for the same night 1 was ridden 
w* k a witch, & therfore I could never 
eate any meate since but suppinge meate. 

And beinge further exaied if she had 
hard that the said Jurdie wife could helpe 
any that were bewitched, saith that she 
hadd hard that she could, for about six 
yeares since, this exam*, haveinge a child© 
sicke, she did goe to her for helpe for her 
child, and she sent her to one Milner wife 
to helpe her child, and Milner wife sent 
her back againe to the said Jurdie wife, 
and bide her tell her that she could helpe 
her cbilde, whereupon she came to her, 
and the said Jurdie wife bade her goe 
home, and lay the child in the credle, 
and she should see the childe mended 
presentlie after. And further, this ex- 
am* thinketh that she can helpe any thing© 
that ys bewitched, and that many of her 
neighbors dp thinke the like of her. 

And beinge further exaied what she did 
heare Leonard Jurdie maide say as con- 
cerning Peter Murfin’s wife, then be- 
41 
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inge sicke, saith that the said Jurdie 
maide came to this exam 1 ’*. house upon 
the sixt day of Januarie at night last, and 
one Anne Judd beinge in this exam*’*, 
house, did aske the same Jurdie maide 
what her dau.e said, and the said Jurdie 
maide made answer againe and said, I did 
heare my dame say abide her she ys not 
at the worst yet, she wilbe worse. 

The exaicon of Katherin Dolctn, wife 
of Willrn Do) fin, of Eosington, in the 
countie of Yorke, husbandman, the 
xviU tl1 day of Aprill, Anno Dni, 1605, 
before Hughe Childers, Maior of 
Doncaster, John Ferne, K*., Recorder 
there, A John Carlill of the same 
Boroughe, Alderman, thre of his Mat’*. 
Justices of peace within the Boroughe 
A Soake of Doncaster. 

Who suith upon her oath that all her 
former exaicons are true, A her full know- 
ledge in that matter, saveinge that she 
further saith, that the said Jurdie wife 
bade this exam 1 ., when she was with her 
for helpe for her child, not to disclose it 
to her husband nor any person lest, q 4 * 
[quoth] the said Jurdie wife, 1 should be 
thought to be a witch. And this exam*. 
8.i ith further, that Jane the wife of 
Willm Spight of Rosington, tould this 
exam*, about six yeares last past, that she 
had bene then w lh . Jurdie wife to have her 
helpe for a sicke calfe, and Jurdie wife 
tould the said Spight wife that the calfe 
was not bewitched nor fbrspoken, where- 
upon this exam*, is induced to suspect that 
the said Jurdie wife is a witch, because 
she doth take upon her to helpe such 
thinges. 

And further the exam*, saith that me- 
diately after she, this exam*., was ex&ied be- 
fore Air. Hughe Childers, Maior of Doncas- 
ter, as concerninge the said Jone Jnrdie for 
suspicion of bewitcliinge Peter Murfiti's 
wife of Rosington, the said Jnrdie beinge 
in compainy with this exam*, in Willm 
Wainwrighte*B house in Doncaster, the 
said Jurdie wife said to this exam*, that 
she would be meete with this exam*, and 
her husband both, and this exam*, had 
better have staid at home. And within 
fowertene dayes after this exam*, had bene 
exaied before Mr. Maior, this exam*, had 
an oxe fell sicke, and within thre weekes 
after that a s tea re fell sicke, and about 
scaven dayes last past one cowe fell sicke, 
but sayth the oxe is recovered, and the 
cowe, that there hath not any of her 
neighbors had any cattail sicke since, bat 
onelie theirs since this exam*, was first 
exit ned as aforesaid. 

The examinacon of Jone Jurdie, wife of 
Leonards Jurdie, -of Rosaington, ex- 


ained the xviii* day of Aprill, Anno 
Dni, 1606, before Hughe Childers, 
Maior, John Ferne, Knight, Recorder 
there, and John Carlill, Alderman, 
as followeth : — 

Jone Jurdie, wife of Leonards Jurdie, 
of the age of lii yeares, or thereabouts, 
saith that she hath not any skill to helpe 
sicke folke, or sycke cattefl, neither hath 
ever taken upon her to meddle with any 
such matter. She also denyeth that she 
ever said that Peter Mur fin’s wife, when 
she was sicke, would be the worse. She 
denyeth also that ever she said to Dolfln*s 
wife that she would be even with her A 
her husband at Wilhn Watuwrighte's 
house in Doncaster aforesaid, after she 
hadd bene exaied before Mr. Maior, of 
Doncaster, aforesaid. 

The exaicon of Jane Troughs are, of 
Rosington, aforesaid, taken wrii'* k die 
April, A®. 1605, before the said Jo* 
tices. 

Jane Tbouo hears, of Rosington, spin- 
ster, saith upon her othe that when Ftetor 
Murfin’s wife whs sicke before Christen- 
mas last, A Anne Judd, her sister, com- 
inge to the house of Leonard Jurdie, this 
exam*, beinge their servant there, asked 
the said Anne how the said Mnrfin’s wife 
and the child did, and the said Anne an- 
swered that they woare very weake, and 
the child had a sore mouth, whereupon 
the said Jurdie wife answered that she 
was very sorie, but they weare not at the 
worst yett, and willed the said Anne to 
take sage leaves A home to rubb the childe’s 
mouth with all. 

The exaiiicon of Peter Murftn, of Ro- 
sington, exaied the xvi fh day of Octo- 
ber, in the third yeare of the raigne of 
our Sover&igue lord James over England, 
Ac., before Henrik Riley, Maior, John 
Ferne, Knight, Recorder there, A John 
Carlyll, Alderman, thre of his Mat**. 
Justices of peace within the Boroughe 
& Soake aforesaid. 

He saith that within tow dayes after 
Jone Jurdie had been with this exmat’s 
wife, lyeinge in child bed, upon w cU . child 
she dyed, herself e grow inge sycke i medi- 
ate, lie after her milke turned into blood. 

The exaicon of Jane Spight, wife of 
Wilhn Spight of Rosington, aforesaid, 
taken the xviii* of October, A°. DrI, 
1605, before Henry Riley, Maior of 
Doncaster aforesaid, as followeth : — 
First beinge exSied, sath that about 
seaven or eight yeares since, she haveirge 
a calfe sicke, and haveinge understood be- 
fore by report, by the wife of George 
Houghe, that Jone, the wife of Leonard 
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Jordie, had skill to tell of thinges y*. weare 
bewitched, & could helpe them, whereupon 
this exam', did goe to the said Jone Jurdie, 
A she tould her that the calfe was not be- 
witched. but that y* would mone againe, 
and soe it did. She further saith that at 
another time this exam', had gesse* come 


» guests. 


to foot-ball play, and dyned with her, and 
the said Jone Jurdie haveingc like .use 
gesse at her house to dine with her, it was 
reported by one Wilbore’s wife that the 
said Jone Jurdie should say that it had 
bene better that tins exam', badd provided 
noe meute that day, and within six dayes 
after this exit’s husband had a stott and a 
aowe dyed soddanlie. 


TEMPLAR CHURCHES IN THE PYRENEES. 


Mb. Ubbak, — Will yon allow me to add 
to my list of Templar Churches in the Py- 
renees, given in yoirr number for March, 
the beautiful little Oratoire at Agos, a 
hamlet of Yielle, in the Vall€ d’Aure ? Not 
having perceived the usual cross-pat£e on 
the tympanum, I had passed it by, — but 
I suspect the tympanum has been restored. 
I owe the notice of it to M. Cenac Mon- 
cant, who^e pamphlet on the ancient County 
of Comininges and Lee quatre ValUes has 
just issued from the press. The corbels 
under the roof are exquisitely carved with 
flowers and heads of animals; and there 
are two rows of what in England would 
be called ” put lock -holes” round the build- 
ing, possibly intended both for defence and 
ventilation ; — for there are only two small 
windows, narrow as loop-holes, round the 
apse, — the centre one not being pierced. 
The ruins of the convent of the wnrrior- 
monks achoin the Oratoire. If this beau- 
tiful Kttle chapel be much longer neg- 
lected, it will follow the fate of the reU- 
gious house. Already thorns and briars 
choke the interior ; and a vigorous sapling 
elder has pushed its branches through the 
roof. It is difBcult to conceive a much 
finer landscape than the Valid© d’Aure 
offers, as seen from Guchon. The valley 
is sufficiently wide to afford pasture for 
numerous herds of cattle; a mountain- 
stream runs over a rocky bed in the cen- 
tre; the Pic d’Arbizau towers over the 
village, whilst the head of the valley is 
dosed by no less than five lofty snow-dad 
** pics.” 

At Aragnouet, near the summit of the 
wild port, or pass, there still exists the 
ancient hospice erected for the shelter of 
pilgrims whilst pawing this desolate and 
dangerous region ; and the crypt of an 
andent Templar church still remains at 
St. Lary, at the foot of the pass; — the 
superstructure is modern. One other 
foundation of the Templars deserves espe- 
cial notice, viz* the church at Montsaunes, 
near Martres, in Comminges, afterwards 
attached to an ancient Commanderie of 
the Knights of St. John. It is of the 
twelfth century, and constructed in brick, 


and remains nearly in its .pristine state. 
The chateau, flanked with numerous tow- 
ers, adorned the north of the chapd ; and 
Mods. Da M<%e ( Histoire de* Py rente*) 
supposes that from this very Commanderie 
issued those denunciations which provoked 
the destruction of this celebrated order. 
On the southern ride of the Pyrenees seve- 
ral other Templar establishments still re- 
main, particularly at Huesca, in Arragou, 
and at Sanguessa and Atrian, near Pam- 
plona, on the other grand route of the 
pilgrims. 

I could wish to correct a loose remark 
in ray la-t letter, relative to the erection 
of the celebrated church at Luz, by the 
Templars. If, as i he inscription seems to 
impart, but which is by no means clear, 
it was built in the middle of the eleventh 
century, it certainly was not founded by 
them; — but there is no doubt that the 
towers, and other defences of the church, 
were erected by that remarkable order. 
I perceive that M. Cenac Moucaut de- 
. scribes the figure on the portail of the 
church at Arreau, which I took to be a 
Templar trampling on a Saracen’s head, 
as St.John trampling on the head of a 
Cagot. Whoever be the party represented, 
he holds in his right hand a staff, sur- 
mounted with the Guostic emblem T of the 
Freemasons, — an emblem peculiar, I believe, 
to the Templar churches. I cannot, how- 
.ever, attribute this doorway, with M. Mon- 
cant, to the ninth or tenth century ; and 
I feel I was wrong in placing its date as 
early as about the end of the eleventh 
century ; for the cross-patee of the Tem- 
plars in the centre of the sacred monogr »m 
on the tympanum, and more especially the 
emblem just mentioned, indisputably stamp 
it as the work of that order, and conse- 
quently not earlier than the first half of 
the tweltth century*. Not having here 
access to any works of reference, I regret 
that I cannot make this list more com- 

* It is to be regretted that M. Moncaut has 
not given sketches of this figure, as well as of St. 
Exup£re. Tnose that he has given, however, are 
by no means correctly drawn ; and his sketch of 
Agos is below mediocrity, scarcely conveying an 
idea of the beauty of the original. 
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plete ; I can only send yon the notes of correspondent to pnrsue thoroughly this 
my own observations, — but I should be interesting subject. — Yours, Ac., 
gratified if my passing notice should have St. Jean de Lux , B. Williams. 

the effect of inducing some better-qualified March 26. 


CROYLAND CHARTERS AND CAMBRIDGE BULLS. 


Mb. Urban, — An article on the Chroni- 
cle of Ingulph and the Saxon Charters of 
Croyland appeared in the last number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. If its pnges 
are open to a volunteer, I would venture 
to offer, as a sequel to that valuable paper, 
the following short notice of another 
forgery practised under similar circum- 
stances, and at nearly the same time. I 
allude to the Papal Bulls of Honorius I. 
and Sergius I., dated respectively in 624 
and 689, which, with the no less notorious 
charters of Arthur and Cadwallader, are 
inscribed on the great Register of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

In the case of Croyland and its Saxon 
charters, we are referred to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century as the time at 
which they were probably called into ex- 
istence; and to a certain process in law, 
as the occasion for which they were spe- 
cially required. The year 1415 is likewise 
mentioned, as the period up to which their 
existence was apparently unknown. 

And now as to Cambridge. In 1430, a 
controversy having arisen between that 
University and its diocesan, the Bishop of 
Ely, on tl»o subject of ecclesiastical and 
spiritual jurisdiction, it was referred by 
the f rmer to the then pope, Martin V., 
who in the same year appointed as his 
delegates for adjusting this difficulty, the 
prior of Barnewell and John Deping, a 
canon of Lincoln. When the cause was 
heard, various royal and papal grants were 
produced in favour of the University, and 
amongst them the bulls of Honorius and 
Sergius. Not, indeed, the original bulls, 
for these were said to be consumed by age 
or otherwise, “casualiWr deperdit® vel 
amiss®,” but transcripts, prepared for this 
occasion, and for the future uses of the 


University. We are favoured with the 
name and quality of the person by whom 
thi-« delicate task was performed : — “ tran- 

scripta sunt per Rich. Pyghtesley, 

Notarium Publicum, in hac causa scribam 
authoritate apnstolica deputatum . . prop- 
ter eorum notoriam vetust item.” Thus 
admitted, the bulls were quite to the 
point, and fully established the Univer- 
sity’s claim, as against the diocesan courts. 
A decree to that effect, “ad sensum Ho- 
norii,” and “ad voluntatein Sergii,” was 
therefore made in the name of Pope Mar- 
tin (then dead or dying), and ratified in 
due form by his successor, Eugeni us IV., 
in 1433. 

In the course of these proceedings, one 
of the delegates thought proper to with- 
draw ; but the commission from Rome was 
providently framed to meet this contin- 
gency, and the canon of Lincoln having 
washed his hands of the business (“ inter- 
esse nequeunte”), the decree was made by 
his colleague. Thus we see that the aff.iir 
was managed by the prior of Barnewell, 
assisted by the notary ; Master Pyghtesley 
being, no doubt, competent to the prod c- 
tion of a document of whatever age the 
occasion might demand. 

From the circumstances attending each 
case, we discover both here and at Croy- 
land the motive to a pious fraud, and the 
purpose to which it was applied. In 
bringing together these contemporary 
facts, and in pointing out a time when 
such practices could be used with success, 
some light may, perhaps, be thrown upon 
the date of other fabrications less open to 
the light of day. Al T. 

Colemanstreet , 

April 11, 1857. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Voyage ArchSologique et Historique 
dans Vancien Comte de Bigorre t par Mo ns. 
C&nac Moncaut. (Turbes: Telmon. Paris: 
Didron. 8vo., 104 pp.) 

Vancien ComtS de Commingee et lee 
quatre VaUes . (170 pp.) 

Vancien VicomtS de B6am. (118 pp ) 
M. Crnac Moncaut is favourably known 
as the author of a history of the Pyr^n&s, 


in 5 vols., 8vo. It is refreshing to see a 
French gentleman coming forward to de- 
scribe the monuments of his native coun- 
try, for some of them are disappearing 
from neglect, and others, as Roman altars, 
Ac., arc continually being removed from 
the spote where they possess their chief 
interest. In addition to the three works 
mentioned at the head of this notice* an 
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Archaeological Tour in Navarre, and an- 
other in the Basque Provinces, are now 
said to be in the press. These brochures 
cannot fail to point out to the tourist in 
the Pyrenees many objects of archaeological 
interest, which would otherwise escape his 
observation. 

M. Moncaut divides his monuments into 
three periods, — Romano-Gaulish, the Ro- 
manesque, and the Gothic, with the Re- 
naissance. With the monuments of the two 
latter classes he is best acquainted. We 
wonder that M. Moncaut should have any 
doubt as to the Roman theatre at St. Ber- 
trand de Comminges. Its three tiers of 
seats are distinctly traceable, and some of 
its black marble and white marble gradins 
still remain in the village, of the exact size 
of those of the amphitheatre at Nismes. 
Nor do we think that our author has done 
full justice to the Roman citadel of Lug- 
dunse Con ven arum. Situated on a com- 
manding eminence, its walls, gates, and 
barbicans form, perhaps, the most perfect 
remaining Roman fortification in the south 
of France. The Roman town lay below 
the hill, and sufficient of its walls are 
still left to define its extent. The site 
of the two gates can still be seen ; and in 
front of that nearest to the citadel is a small, 
but perfect, Roman bridge, over a stream 
which is now dry in the summer. We 
regret to say that M. Moncaut has not 
been at all happy in his translation of the 
Roman inscriptions : — The word val (vale), 
for example, on a cippus, is printed as a 
proper name, ( Comminges , p. 19). Several 
of them require to be re-written. We sus- 
pect that the Roman x in Gaulish proper 
names should be written and pronounced 
ch , as Lixo and Itlixo represent Luchon ; 
and the ch is predominant in all Basque 
proper names. The remark at p. 72 of 
the Tour in Comminges has, we confess, 
surprised us, and reminds us of a remark 
of a worthy Vicaire in reference to the rho 
of the sacred monogram : " Je vois bien 
le P pour Pierre, mais oh done sont les 
clefs ?” We trust that this note may be 
correct* d in a second edition. Nor is M. 
Moncaut so correct as could be desired in 
copying the inscriptions themselves. The 
altar, Deo Faco (p. 15) should be Deo 
Fago, the beech-tree ; and (p. 14) for— 

AFELLIONI ) ABELLTONNI 

ceso niens } read cisontem 
SON BON j C1SSON BON, Ac. 

And hero it may be remarked that as the 
Romans imposed their language upon the 
tribes they conquered, much barbarous 
Latin is to be expected. P. 28, for Julius 
Serotis Lacticus , read Julius Erotis L . 


Atticus , — Erotis being the name of a die* 
tinguished Roman family. 

P. 14, for— 

DIANE ) DIANEA 

horolati > read hobolati 
ETCABRE, &C., ) ET GARRE, Ac. 

That is, the God of the mountain of Gere, 
where the altar was found. And it is to be 
regretted that our author has not made 
better use of the valuable work of M. 
D’Agos, Sur la Vie et les Miracles de St. 
Bertrand de Comminges , for in that work, 
and also in the History of the Pyrln^es, by 
M. Du M6ge, is given a list of the places 
where the different altars were found, and 
thus many of the local deities are identi- 
fied. 

After Deo ArtaJee , in the same page, 
add t. p. pavliniani. The date in theln- 
Bcription of page 16, ( Bigorre ) should be 
MCCXL, and the inscription should read 
Ecclesiaista fuit dedicata. The inscrip- 
tion in pato s, p. 18 of the same work, is 
wrong in the greater part. The end should 
read thus: — QUle de Sera lo fe; id est, 
Gilles de Sers V a fait. We give a monkish 
inscription, not without interest, over the 
doorway of the church at Luz, which M. 
Moncaut has omitted, remarking that some 
words, both at the beginning and the end, 
are now illegible : — 

“ . . . Serpens sepelle retusta 

Est humilis multum lascivum neglige cnltnm 

Si cupis intrare '* 

No less than three altars have been found 
inscribed Sex arboribus ; Abel linn and 
Mars Leherenmus are also favourite deities. 
The Gaulish deity Astoillun appears to 
have given his name to Monday — Astelhena 
in the Basque Lingunge, formerly much 
more extensively spoken than it is at pre- 
sent; and t"e filmed Astarte, of Phoeni- 
cian origin, is decidedly found in Astehar - 
tia, Tuesday, (not Sunday, as Mr. Ford 
writes,) in the same tongue. A comparison 
of the heathen monuments in the interest- 
ing Museum of M. Cazos at St. Bertrand, 
with the early Christian monuments, will 
shew how much the Christian priests con- 
sidered the deeply-seated reverence for the 
old worship. The old sites of temples 
were retained*, the D. o.M. of Jupiter was 
incribed to the only true God, and is found 
on tombs in the Cathedral of St. Bertrand; 
whilst an altar found in the valley of La 
Barrousse, with the two doves of Venus, 
their beaks touching, may be compared 
with an early font at 8t. Aventin, on which 
two doves are drinking out of the same 
vessel — a symb- 1 found frequently in the 

• In the cemetery of Valcabrere. noticed in 
Gest. Mao., March, p. 828, several cippi were 
found. 
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churches of Bdarn; also at Winchester 
Cathedral, and on early sacramental cups, 
without the intervening vessel. How 
deeply -rooted was the worship of fountains, 
sacred trees, mountains, and stones ! It can 
be scarcely said to be yet eradicated, for 
a custom still exists in the valley of Soule, 
in the Basque Provinces, of a young girl 
casting a ring, or jewel, into the spring of 
water when she leaves home. In the can- 
ton of Manleon (Bammsse), the stone 
altars, known as pierres mabres, are still 
revered. Every shepherd who passes be- 
fore them cubs a branch of a tree, says a 
short prayer, and casts the branch on the 
altar. 

This custom of approaching the altars 
with a branch is of the highest antiquity, 
and is probably reffettvd to tn the 8th 
chapter of Eaekiel, ver. 17. The denun- 
ciations of idolatry by our own Anglo-Saxon 
laws are rivalled by those of the early 
continental councils. The second Coun- 
cil of Tours, held in 567, condemns cer- 
tain superstitions after the ancient man- 
ner of the Pagans by the rocks, caves, and 
fountains ; and m 597, Gregory the Great 
exlmrted Queen Brunehaute to forbid her 
subjects to offer sacrifices to the false di- 
vinities, and not to render worship to 
trees. M. Moncant has well studied the 
churches of the Romanesque period, and 
the great number of these churches which 
he has described and compared, and whoso 
admeasurements and details he has given 
with commendable exactitude, places him, 
on this subject, on vantage-ground. The 
neighbourhood of the PyrbiSe* possesses 
tons® magnificent examples of this style — 
at St. Gandeua, Morkas, Lescar, St P6, 
Oleron, and Sauveterre. We have often 
thought that the simplicity of this style, 
and ths durability of its stone roofs of 
oul-de-fonr, render it worthy of adoption 
for small Roman Catholic churches. M. 
Monc&ut makes good use of his knowledge 
of the local legends m illustration of the 
sc ulptur es on the capitals. He also de- 
picts a series of fortified churches, with 
which we have nothing to compare in 
England; and describes two curious Ro- 
mano-Gaulish sarcophagi with Christian 
subjects. The illustrations of these in the 
Tour in Bdara are far superior to the 
engravings in the other works, which are 
not good. 

Referring to the sarcophagus in the 
ancient cathedral of Aire, our anther 
writes: — 

“ It is to be remarked that this sarcophagus is 
placed in the ancient errpt of the Romanesque 
church, very near the primitive tomb of St. Qttit- 
terie— a large coffin of marble, entirely devoid of 
ornament. Yet c onfor mably to the custom of 
the third and fourth centuries, t formed the table 


of the subterraneous altar on which the mass 
was celebrated, in remembrance of them.' teries 
of the Catacombs. Between these two tombs soil 
runs the spring of water whither the Christinas 
came to receive baptism.” 

His descriptions of the castles of Mau- 
vesin, of Lourdes, and Ste. Marie, long in 
the possession of the English, and of the 
ancient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion by signal-towers, are full of interest. 
He touches on the subject of the Cagott, 
their separate doors of entranoe, screens, 
b^ni tiers, and places of sepulture ; but this 
subject has been exhausted by M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, in bis able Histoire dm 
Races Mandites. M. Moncaut has col- 
lected a mass of archaeological informa- 
tion, and we have no doul*t his works will 
meet with an extensive circulation. 

Visits to Fields of Battle, is EngUmd, 
qf the Fifteenth Century. By Rjcha&d 
Brooke, Esq., F.S.A. (London: John 
Russell Smith.)— Although Spain is the 
land most rich in tales of romantic low- 
making and adventurous knight-errantry, 
and although France has ever been con- 
spicuous for her bold and noble chivalry, it 
cannot be denied that on the store of down- 
right pitched battles and lusty business- 
like encounters, tl*ey both must yield the 
palm to England. From the time when 
William of Normandy and his lordly fol- 
lowers cut down and trampled on the 
Saxon nobility at Hastings, to the day 
when Richard’s body was found stiff and 
stark on the field of Bos worth, our history 
rends like the narration of some lengthy 
campaign. The civil wars begun in the 
time of Stephen, kept up fiercely under 
John and his weak-minded son Henry, 
and but ill repressed during the re ; gns 
of the first two Edwards, were only at 
length appeased by the excitement cut 
out for the good people of England owing 
to the “ turbulent ami aggressive” foreign 
policy of Edward III. On the death of 
that monarch, however, everything was 
again unsettled, and England had no rest 
for ten years together, uutil peace and 
quietness were restored with the accession 
of the house of Tudor, when it would 
seem that both nobles and people were 
heartily sick of bloodshed, and completely 
worn out by the struggles that had so 
long been to them as a blighting curse. 

But great as were the desolation and 
misery spread throughout the length and 
breadth of England in those turbulent 
-times, and sad as were the causes thi.t 
in tde many a wife a widow, and many a 
child an orphan, the deadly feuds of our 
hot-headed ancestors have afforded an in- 
exhaustible mine of innocent amusement 
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to til persevering antiquaries. The pro- 
phecy of the Mantuan bard, when he pre- 
dicted that in future years the spade of 
the rustic labourer would strike against 
gome empty helmet, or would ever and 
anon turn up the bones of some mighty 
warrior, is being constantly fulfilled in our 
own time on our own soil ; and whenever 
any good “find” is made, away rush all 
true cariosity -seekers to the spot, rummage 
amongst rusty spars and mouldy lance- 
1 leads, and perchance march off in triumph 
with the skull or thigh-bone of a grim old 
soldier. 

So scanty are the accounts of tboee 
battles to which the volume before us 
bears reference, that all lively interest in 
them must have perished soon after their 
immediate consequences had passed away ; 
and we think Mr. Brooke deserves great 
praise for the pains he has taken in com- 
piling so accurate a history of the bloody 
fights that were comprised within the 
ever-memorable wars of the Roses — for to 
these has he chiefly confined his attention. 

To persons visiting the localities men- 
tioned, such a description as the following 
would be not altogether useless : — 

“The field of the battle of Mortimer’s Cross is 
in the parish of Kiagalaad, five miles north-west 
by west from Leominster, close to the fifth mile- 
stone of the turnpike road leading from Leo- 
minster to Wigmore and Knighton, at the place 
where a by-road joins the turnpike-road, and 
where a stone pedestal or monument, which will 
be more particularly mentioned afterwards, stands 
at the point of junction of those two roads, which 
was erected to commemorate the battle. Morti- 
mer’s Cross is nearly a mile and a quarter farther 
on the turnpike-road leading towards Wigmore. 

“ It may, perhaps, be taken for granted that 
the (fid historical accounts are correct in stating 
that, previous to tiie battle, Edward had marched 
as far as Shrewsbury, had returned to meet the 
Earls of Pembroke and Wiltshire, and that the 
two earls had raised a large portion of their forces 
in Wales ; and if so, it is tolerably certain that 
the Lancastrians advanced from Wales iuto Here- 
fordshire, towards the Earl of March’s posses- 
sions at Wigmore, and on the borders of Wales ; 
consequently the vicinity of Mortimer’s Crate 
was a very natural spot for tie hostile armies 
to meet. There is a gentle ascent in the road 
from Mortimer’s Cross to the field of battle, and 
to the spot where the pedestal stands, — conse- 
quently the Yorkists had a slight advantage of 
ground ; and they were drawn up facing the 
westward, whilst the Lancastrian army faced 
the eastward. 

“ Mortimer’s Cross is not a village, but merely 
consists of a respectable but small country inn, 
called tbe Mortimer's Cross Inn, and one or two 
other houses, at a junotion of four roads, where 
in former times a cross is said to have been 
erected by one of the Mortimers ; but it has long 
been removed, and I could not learn, upon in- 
quiry, that it had been there within the memory 
•f man.”— (pp. 74, 75.) 

After having fought the battle of Boa- 
worth over again with much nicety and 
precision, Mr. Brooke indulges in a curious 
contrast of the characters of Richard and 
Henry : — 


“Richard committed aangniaary crimes, is 

order to obtain the crown ; hut even his enemies 
do not aocuse him of any tyrannical or unjust 
actions as a : Henry had not the opportu- 
nity of perpetrating such offences before he ob- 
tained the crown; but history is replete with 
instances ef his tyranny and injustice during the 
whole of his life, after he became a king. Richard 
possessed great talents and natural capacity, but 
his reign wus so short that he had not many op- 
portunities of evincing his abilities for exercising 
the royal functions ; yet he passed some excellent 
laws for the benefit of his subjects : Henry was 
sagacious and clever in many respects, and during 
his rather long reign he also passed some very 
good laws ; but, as has been correctly observed, 
nis laws were ever calculated with a view ta his 
own profit ; he encouraged commerce, as it im- 
proved his customs, and Drought money in to his 
subjects, which be could squeexe out at pleasure. 
Rieoard was munificent and liberal ; Henry waa 
near and avarMo is. Riehard was bold, enter- 
prising, and courageous; Henry was timorous, 
selfish, and cautious. Richard and Henry, how- 
ever, closely resembled each otuer in one re- 
spect ; each of them was unscrupulous, and did 
not hesitate without remorse to put to death a 
fellow-creature who had incurred his displeasure, 
or was an obstacle to the sucoess of his m asnrea.** 
— (p. 175.) 

We presume that Mr. Brooke has been 
studying Horace Walpole's ingenious argu- 
ments to prove that R chard I II. was an 
amiable yet vilely -slandered hero. The 
only difference between the opinion of 
Walpole and that of our author is, that 
while the former regards him as a ma- 
ligned saint, the latter places him before 
us in the garb of a penitent sinner. It is 
true, says Mr. Brooke, that he committed 
frightful atrocities to attain a certain ob- 
ject; but then, indeed, when he had attuned 
that object, he behaved like a really Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The volume concludes with an interest- 
ing paper “On tbe general use of Fire- 
arms by the English in the Fifteenth 
Century/* which was read before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in February, 185$; 
followed by others on “ The Family of De 
la Wyche, of Alderley, Cheshire,” on 
“ Wihnslow Church, Cheshire,” “ Handford 
Hall and Cheadle Chnrch,” and on “The 
Extirpation of Wolves in England.” 

It is evident that Mr. Brooke ha' de- 
voted much time and attention to all the 
subjects eompraed in the volume, — some 
of tbe battle-fields having been visited as 
many as eight tunes, and in a a many 
years; and the result is a work which 
affords fiwsh material for any future his- 
torian of the Wars of the Roms. 

The Philosophy of the Plage of 8hak« 
epere unfolded. By Delia Bacon. With 
a Preface by Nathaniel Hawthorn*. 
(London: Groorabridge and Sons. 8vo., 
892 pp.) — It is a humiliating consideration 
for human nature, that truths of deepest 
interest to ns should so often be for gene- 
rations veiled and hidden, awaiting, at it 
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were, each its own decreed discoverer. In- 
quiring minds, gifted, as it would seem, 
with every intellectual implement the task 
demands, exhaust themselves in fruitless 
efforts of research, and, alter digging pro- 
bably into a close approximation to the 
buried gem, are dragged away from the 
unfinished undertaking by despair or death. 
Those who are familiar with that mourn- 
fullest of all histories, the history of great 
discoveries, know how frequently it has 
fared thus with those who have diligently 
toiled through days and nights of restless 
longing to perfect some vast invention, or 
unfold some vital truth, which has still 
continued, with a tantaliz : ng iteration, to 
elude them; and how at last the grand 
result they sought tor, illumined by an 
accidental gleam of light, has been brought 
forth by some lowly seeker, whom it lias 
crowned with golden recompense and with 
imperishable glory. Thus it is, we appre- 
hend, with the great production now be- 
fore us. For mure than two centuries, a 
long succession of superior minds— com- 
prising, indeed, the richest and the finest 
intellects each age has given birth to — 
have been directed with a watchful and la- 
borious scrutiny to the works of him who has 
been blindly designated our Immortal Bard . 
— immortal, alas, no longer now, except as 
an unmatched delusion! And after this 
long line of illustrious critics, scholars, and 
thinkers, have endeavoured to sound the 
depths of his significance, and set forth 
the recovered treasure to the world ; after 
Stratford Jubilees and Shaksperian So- 
cieties have provoked innumerable explor- 
ations ; and after, almost in our own days, 
the loving insight of Charles Lamb, the 
metaphysical acutenessof Hazlitt, the learn- 
ing and philosophy of Schlegel, and the 

have been assiduously exercised in the same 
course and cause, — behold, it is by a great 
luminary of the Western world that the 
grand discovery is at last made, and the 
feme of unfolding the philosophy of the 
plays of Shaksnere must at last belong, 
and belong eternally, to— Delia Bacon. 

It was a characteristic of the most cele- 
brated of the oracles of ancient times to 
bide its sense in sentences at once sonorous 
and indefinite, and hard to understand; 
and this peculiarity of speech is charac- 
teristic alk) in an eminent degree of the 
oracular Delia. She maintains in her com- 
plicated utterances the mystery that be- 
comes a priestess of important revelations. 
Her connected periods form a long chain 
of dark enigmas, of which the solution is 
to be found in that historical key of which 
the world has not yet been held worthy. 

The author of “ The Scarlet Letter ’ 4 has 
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written a preface to this volume, and has 
written it both modestly and well. He 
introduces the Discoverer to us, but claims 
no participation in the glory of the dis- 
covery. With great propriety of feeling 
and soundness of judgment, he leaves to 
the fair Delia the undisturbed enjoyment 
of her own reward of fame. He rather 
shrinks, indeed, from committing himself 
as a convert to her new creed. We can 
heartily go with him when he says, — 


“My object has been merely to speak a few 
words, which might, perhaps, serve the purpose 
of placing my countrywoman upon a ground of 
amicable understanding with the public. She has 
a vast preliminary difficulty to encounter. The 
first feeling of every reader must be one of abso- 
lute repugnance towards a person who seeks to 
tear out of the Anglo-Saxon heart the name 
which for ages it has held dearest, and to substi- 
tute another name, or names, to which the settled 
belief of the world has long assigned a very dif- 
ferent position. What I claim for this work is. 


that the ability employed in its compos! ion has 
been worthy of its neat subject, and well-em- 
ployed for our InUdleciual interests, whatever 
judgment the public may pass upon the ques- 
tions discussed. 


In sad earnestness, we believe that every 
reader will regret the wasted labour of this 
ponderous work. It is impossible to read a 
page of it without a painful consciousness of 
the very considerable amount of knowledge, 
feeling, and devotedness, which has been 
made worse than useless in result by being 
applied to an offensive and absurd design. 
Could we conceive of the materials being 
fused into some other form in which the 
time-honoured fame of Shakspere should 
be left intact, a work would be produced 
as honourable to the author, and as wel- 
come to the reading world, as the volume 
now before us is discreditable to the one 
and disheartening and repulsive to the 
other. 


The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Corn- 
wall; with some Account of the "Bishops of 
Crediton. By E. H. Pkdleb, Esq. (Lon- 
don : John Petheram.) — At first sight, it 
might seem that this work would be only 
interesting to Cornishmen, or to the ato- 
mic antiquarian, curious about the mi- 
nutiaD of local ecclesiastical history. But, 
in reality, this volume comes at a time 
when it is very likely to command the 
attention of the more general reader. For 
now that the public mind has been so 
awakened to the exigencies of the Church 
at the present day, and has become so con- 
vinced of the necessity of the extension of 
the episcopacy, in order to its greater 
practical efficiency, that a commission has 
actually beep appointed to consider the pro- 
priety of dividing and reconstructing the 
sees of London, Winchester, and Rochester, 
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we cannot bnt think that Mr. Pedler’s 
admirable exposS of the original docu- 
ments relating to the old Cornish episco- 
pate, will be hailed by a more than ordi- 
narily large class of readers as a most sea- 
sonable publication. 

All who are acquainted with the geo- 
graphical features of Cornwall, and its rela- 
tive position with respect to Devonshire, 
must at once perceive the inconvenience of 
continuing to koep the Devon and Cornish 
dioceses united; for, under existing cir- 
cumstances the diocese of Exeter is of such 
immense extent, and of such unwieldy pro- 
portions, that a careful supervision of the 
whole is altogether out of the question, 
however active and conscientious the Bi- 
shop may be. And we are justified in as- 
serting, from a personal knowledge of some 
of the Cornish parishes, that probably no 
county more requires a vigilant bishop, 
who should be an overseer indeed, and that 
a strict one. On these grounds it is that 
we hope public opinion may force the Go- 
vernment to take under its immediate 
consideration the extreme necessity of re- 
storing to Cornwall its own separate epis- 
copacy, which it undoubtedly possessed in 
the time of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
and towards the re-endowment of which 
a clergyman very lately most liberally of- 
fered a valuable living. On the general 
subject of the Cornish episcopate, Mr. Ped- 
ler’s opening remarks deserve our especial 
notice : — 

" It is universally admitted,” he ears, “ that 
the county of Cornwall, in the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, constituted a separate ecclesiastical diocese, 
and that it continued to enjoy this distinction 
almost down to the times of the Norman Conquest. 
It is also generally asserted in our county his- 
tories, that Cornwall wus first created into an 
episocrp 1 see by King Had ward the elder, a.d. 904 ; 
but we believe it will he in our power to shew 
that t' is assertion has been made on insufficient 
grounds, and is not entitled to command assent. 
Indeed, we are not aware that there is any his- 
toric evidence whioh distinctly informs ns when 
this bishopric « us created ; and the absence of 
it, since it is nowhere accounted for, is deserving 
of remark. It not only leaves us in a sta e of 
uncertainty with regard to the origin of the epis- 
copate, but induces a surmise that it must have 
existed under some peculiar and anomalous cir- 
cumstances.”— (pp. 1, 2.) 

We would suggest the possibility of the 
Britons having carried with them their 
ecclesiastical polity, when they fled into 
Cornwall before their Saxon invaders, and 
of having maintained there an episcopate^ 
which might have served as the basis on 
which the Saxons subsequently established 
their own, when they conquered and got 
possession of this extremity of the island. 
This is not improbable, as we know that 
the British had bishops at a very early 
period ; for we read of British bishops as- 
Gent. Mao. Vol. CCII. 


Bisting at the Council of Arles, A.D. 314. 
But, however involved in obscurity may 
be the origin of this bishopric, — an ob- 
scur ty increased, probably, (as Mr. Pedler 
suggests,) by the remoteness and secondary 
importance of the locality ; added to which, 
the evidences relating io it are fragmen- 
tary, and often at variance with one an- 
other, — there is no uncertainty as to the 
time of ite termination ? for it is well as- 
certained that it was merged into the 
Devon diocese A.D. 1050, in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, just sixteen years 
before the Norman Conquest. The causes 
which led to this change, Mr. Pedl< r says, 
are but little known ; but he suspects that 
the purity of the motive was questionable. 
On the subject of the place of the see, 
whether it was St Germans or Bodmin, we 
have not now the means of discussing at 
length, but must refer to the book itself. 


Modem English literature: ite Ble- 
mishes and Defects . By Henry H. Breen, 
Esq, F.S.A. (Longman & Co.) — Seldom 
have we risen from the perusal of a work 
which has afforded a greater amount of 
satisfaction and pleasure than Mr. Breen’s 
interesting and amusing compilation of 
“ errata and corrigenda,” the defects and 
blemishes,” as be is pleased to term them, 
of England’s Modern Literature. 

Although we were folly cognizant that 
there was much faulty diction in tho 
writings even of onr best essayists and 
historians, we were scarcely prepared to 
meet with sueh a collection culled from 
Alison, Macaulay, Hallam, and other his- 
torians, and from other writers of all 
classes, as is here presented to ns. 

However disposed we may be to "sketch 
a sketcher,” or " review a reviewer,” — for 
each, in truth, is the position Mr. Breen 
has himself assumed,— criticism in this in- 
stance becomes disarmed; for his work 
is merely a gathering, if not of the gall 
and wormwood, certainly not of the sweets 
of the flowers of literature ; in the correc- 
tions and running comments whereof we 
generally concur, and a few of which we 
transfer to our pages, for the benefit of fo- 
ture writers : — 

“ Wolsey left at his death many buildings 
which ha had begun in an unfinished at ate, and 
which no one expects to see complete/’ 

44 1 have now and then inserted in the text 
characters of hooka that I have not read on the 
faith of my guides.” 

44 Leo Baptists Alberti was a man who may 
claim a place in the temple of glory he haa not 
filled .” 

The above are from the second edition 
of Hallani’8 "Literary History.” Sir Ar- 
chibald Alison comes in for a very con- 
siderable share of Mr. Breen’s attention, 
4 I 
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and, without doubt, will feel himself 


again obliged to study the erudite pages 
of Liudley Murray, or may even think it 
necessary to learn the “ Mother's Guide 
to the English LangMage,”— as, from the 
specimens given of Sir Archibald’s writing, 
it must be very dear that he should be re- 
strained from damaging the Queen’s pro- 
perty in the manner he has heretofore 
done. Amongst others, Mr. Breen quotes 
the following : — 

** The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire is by 
far the most remarkable event which has oc- 
curred in the whole history of mankind. It is 
hard to say whether the former or the latter is 
most worthy of profound study.” 

“ The vast agency of general causes upon the 
progress of mankind now became apparent. Un- 
seen powers, like the deities of Homer in the 
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war of Troy, were men to mingle at every step 
with the tide of sublunary affairs.” 

“The increase of these animals (Spanish bulls) 
is the most extraordinanr instance of the multi- 
jjUcatum which is recorded in the annals qf ns». 

“ The true mark of the highest class of genius 
is not universality of fame, but universal admi- 
ration by the few who can really appreciate its 
highest works.” 

“ External events of no light weight soon, 
however, occurred, which convinced the heroic 
princess that her attempt, for the present at tenet, 
had permanently failed of all chance of suooesa.” 

After this, who will laugh at the writer 
in the “ Morning Herald” for stating that 
Lord Palmerston had earned for himself a 
temporary immortality ? 

The chapters on Mannerism, Criticism, 
and on Plagiarism are well worth read- 
ing. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY or ANTIQUARIES. 

March 26. Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
large number of pewter signacula, found 
recently in the bed of the Thames. 

Sir Henry Ellis, in a note to the Trea- 
surer, communicated some particulars which 
he had found among the papers of the late 
Sir William Musgrave, in the British Mu- 
seum, relative to the portrait of “ a Deer- 
Hunter in his Cap and Jack,” exhibited 
by the Treasurer in the last session. The 
individual represented is Henry Good, of 
Bower Chalk, in South Wiltshire, who 
died in the year 1766, aged 72. He was 
the sixth in lineal descent from Henry 
Good, who settled in that village, and was 
a wealthy and prosperous yeoman. The 
account states that the family were long- 
lived, the father of the deer-hunter having 
reached the age of 92 ; lie, however, as 
before stated, died at the age of 72. His 
“ premature death” is attributed by one of 
his s »ns to the circumstance of his having 
withdrawn from the scene of his earlier 
years, and betaken himself to an indolent 
life at Shaftesbury. 

Mr. John * Bruoe read notices of un- 
published documents relating to Thomas 
Lord Buck burnt and Recorder Fleetwood, 
founded on a MS. in the Harleian Collec- 
tion, entitl'd r “ Itinerarium ad Windsor , 
written by William Fleetwood, Esq., Re- 
corder of the oittye of London.” The MS. 
is imperfect, and all enquiries regarding it 
have proved unav tiling. It is curious, as 
representing Buckhurst in a character bat 
little suspected in the present age — namely, 
£hat of antiquary-^-dbKxmrsing with Fleet- 


wood to the Earl of Leicester on the an- 
tiquities of the realm, in their journey to 
Windsor. 

April 2. J. Hunter, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

A resolution proposed to the meeting by 
the Council for the removal of certain Fel- 
lows from the list of the Society, in conse- 
quence of the non-payment of their annual 
subscriptions, was balloted for and carried 
unanimously . 

Mr. Geo. Chapman was elected Fellow. 

Mr. John Knowles exhibited specimens 
of stone celts, obtained by him in the Shet- 
land Islands. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited a 
grant of arms to J. Cutler, of Ipswich, 
gentleman; signed by William Camden, 
Clarencieux. 

A paper by Mr. John Williams was read, 
being a “ Comparison of a MS.* in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries, con- 
taining a list of the Archers’ Marks in 
Finsbury -fields, with a Map of the same 
fields 1 iid out as Archery -grounds, pub- 
lished by William Holl.” 

The MS. here described is a small vo- 
lume about 4i inches long by 2} wide. It 
contains a list of the butts or targets in 
Finsbnry-fields, with their distances from 
each other, arranged alphabetically. The 
names given amount to 194, of which 168 
form separate heads. Under each head, 
the distances of the various butts in the 
immediate neighbourhood are given in 
scores of yards, varying from eight to 
twenty-one score yards. 

The names are, of course, arbitrary, 
being either those of places or objects* 
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animals, birds, or eminent archers. Some, 
as Tinker’s Budget, Cat and Fiddle, declare 
fanciful ; and others relate to position, or 
accidental circumstances. 

An entry in Latin on one of the pages 
informs ns that this book was written on 
the 4th day of May, 1601, by Henry Dick- 
man; and “Vivat Regina Elizabeths,” 
which follows, is highly characteristic of 
the times. 

The map with which the entries in this 
book are compared occurs in a rare tract 
on Archery, by William Holl, which is in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and of which 
map a copy is given in Malcolm’s Londi- 
nium Redixnxmm , vol. iv. p. 26. It exhibits 
Finsbury-fields divided into various com- 
partments, with the butts set up at toler- 
ably regular distances, with their names, 
which amount to 184. Of these, 136 are 
shewn to be identical with Dick man’s list, 
and many others are in all probability in- 
tended for names in that list, as their po- 
sitions appear to correspond. 

It was also shewn that, upon taking 
the distances of certain butts, as given in 
Dickman, and whose relative positions are 
seen in the map in as nearly straight lines 
as possible, from east to west and from 
south to north, that the extent of the 
archery grounds was, from south to north 
about lj miles, and from east to west, 
from f of a mile to a mile ; and upon set- 
ting off the assumed positions of the ex- 
treme butts each way on the Post-office 
map for 1857, the distances came out as 
nearly as possible the same as those given 
above. These grounds, therefore, com- 
prised the greater part of the level plain 
between Hoxton and Goswell-road, and 
between Bunhill and the rise of the hill on 
which Islington and Canonbury stand; the 
larger portion of which was formerly known 
as the Shepherd and Shepherdess- fielcte, 
but which, within the last few years, has 
been densely covered with streets and 
houses. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EfSTITUTl. 

March 6. The Hon. R. Neville, Yice- 
Presidmt, in the chair. 

Tne subject of the recent fabrication of 
certain imitations of ancient weapons of 
flint, produced in Yorkshire, to the preju- 
dice of the unwary collector, was brought 
before the Society by Mr. Warden, of 
Leeds. His Utter was accompanied by a 
considerable number of specimens of these 
imitations,— arrow-heads, spear-heads, with 
other objects, obtained in Yorkshire; — and 
he stated that the author of these for* 
genes, which have excited of late so much 
Attention amongst antiquaries, is supposed 


to be a person living on the moors, near 
Whitby. They are sold for very small 
pric*s. Mr. Wardvll had seen fictitious 
hammers, or axe-heads, rings, fi*h -hooks, 
knives and saws, of flint, and some objects 
like fish-hooks. Some fictitious antiqui- 
ties of bronze had also been produced at 
Scarborough. The frequent discovery of an- 
cient reliques of flint in various parts of 
the East Rilling, where extensive and 
highly curious collections have beeu formed 
by several local antiquaries, had d mbtless 
instigated the dishonest attempt to prac- 
tise Bach deceptions, which have in some 
instances led to a result much to be re- 
gretted, in throwing doubt upon the au- 
thenticity of various primeval reliques 
discovered in those localities. 

A communication was read from the 
Bev. Dr. McCaul, President of University 
College, Toronto, in reference to the in- 
scription lately found at Bath, and pub- 
lished in the “ Archeological Journal.” 
Mr. Hunter had referred it to M. Aurelius, 
whilst Dr. Bruce and other antiquaries 
had assigned this tablet to the reign of 
Heliogabalos. Dr. McCaul stated the 
grounds of his belief, that the emperor 
named in the inscription is Caracalla, and 
cited a remarkable military inscription on 
the Appian Way in illustration. 

Mr. Burges read a memoir on the pre- 
cious objects preserved in the Treasury at 
Monza, and regarded as having been given 
to that church by Queen Theodclinda, who 
espoused Anthanc, king of the Lombards, 
in 589, and after his death re-married 
Agilulphus, Duke of Turin. She built 
and endowed richly the church of the Bap- 
tist at Monza, to which also many precious 
gifts were sent by Pope Gregory the Great. 
Mr. Burges, the successful competitor for 
the d -sign of the great English church to 
be erected at Constantinople, had recently. 
In the course » f his studies in Italy, been 
permitted to make careful drawings of 
several unpublished reliques of the pious 
Lombard queen, preserved at Monza; and 
these were exhibited to the Institute, com- 
prising the richly jew* lied comb, and the 
fan, or fldbeUmm, of purple parchment, 
with remarkable inscriptions, presented by 
Theodelinda to the church ; as also the cu- 
rious lien and chickens, of silver gilt, sup- 
posed to have been a symbolical allusion 
to the queen and the various states under 
her mle. The Rev. Dr. Rock, Mr. Morgan, 
and Mr. Westwood offered some remarks 
on these remarkable objects, and on the 
other precious treasures at Monza; and 
Dr. Rock described a silver reliquary of 
huge dimensions at Padua, an example of 
the richest medieval work, hitherto un- 
noticed. It was suggested that a most 
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valuable and instructive exemplification of 
mediavai art might be formed by means 
of photographs of such works preserved on 
the Continent. 

The Rev. W. Hastings Kelke communi- 
cated an account of “ Creslow Pastures, 
Bucks, the royal feeding-ground for cattle, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to that 
of Charles IL, and of the descent of the 
manor, the desecrated Church of Creslow, 
and the ancient Manor-house, which pre- 
sents some architectural features of inte- 
rest. Creslow, now containing a single 
dwelling-house, is a distinct parish, situ- 
ated about hix miles tram Aylesbury, and 
as early as Domesday the lands appear to 
have been chiefly pasturage Browne Wil- 
lis, and other topographers, have stated, 
on no sufficient auth >rity, that the manor 
an 1 advowson had belonged, from a very 
early period, to the Templars, and subse- 
quently to the Hospitallers. At the Dis- 
solution they were in the possession of the 
latter, and passed from the Hospitallers 
to the Crown, when the celebrated “ Cres- 
low Pastures” were appropriated for feed- 
ing cattle for the royal household, and 
were committed to the custody of a stew- 
ard, or keeper, for a term of years. In 
1596, James Quarles, Esq., chief clerk of 
the kitchen, was keeper, and was succeed- 
ed by Bennett Mayite, who eqjoyed the 
mansion and a considerable portion of the 
lands in recompense for his trouble. In 
1634 the appointment was given by 
Charles I. to Cornelius Holland, originally 
a page of Sir Henry Vane’s, who had risen 
to notice about the court, and received 
many lucrative appointments, as related by 
a contemporary, whose account of Holland 
may be seen in Mr Banke’s “ Story of 
Corfe Castle.” Holland allowed the build- 
ing to fall to decay, but he obtained a 
large grant from Parliament for their re- 
pair ; and ItecautH a member of the Com- 
mons, and Commissioner of the Revenue. 
He signed the death-warrant of Charles 1. 
The desecration of the church** of Creslow 
and Hogshaw, Bucks, and of the chancels 
of three other churches, was per pet rate* l 
by tbi* en^my to Church and State, who at 
the Restoraton was attainted of high 
treason, and tite pastures were granted by 
Charles II. to Edward Back well. Esq., for 
twenty-one years. The estate was subse- 
quently granted in fee to Thomas Lord 
Clifford. The advowson, Mr. Kelke ob- 
served, had belonged to the Hospitallers, 
and in the tim* s of Qneen Elzabeth the 
raptorial income appears to have become 
merged in the te uporalities of the manor. 
The church has been long since desecrated, 
and it was converted into a stable and 
dove-house by Cornelias Holland. The 


present remains comprise the nave, which 
seems to be of Norman date, with a richly 
sculptured north door. The manor-house, 
a picturesque and spacious budding,, with 
a square tower and numerous gables, is no- 
ticed in the “ Manual of Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” published by Mr. Parker, as an 
example of the reign of Edward III. It 
has a large hall, and a crypt excavated in 
the limestone rock, with a good vaulted 
roof. It has been supposed to have been 
the Commandery of the Hospitallers. Mr. 
Kelke exhibited drawings of this interest- 
ing building, and of the adjacent dese- 
crated church ; and he intimated his in- 
tention of publishing a detailed account of 
Creslow in the Transactions of the Buck- 
inghamshire Archaeological Society. 

The Rev. H. Maclean gave a short no- 
tice of the recent discovery of some re- 
markable Saxon remains in the north of 
Lincolnshire, in the neighbourhood of a 
site where it has been supposed that a con- 
flict occurred in 827, between Egbert and 
the Mercians, and that the reliques of the 
slain interred on tlie field of battle had 
been brought to light within the last few 
weeks, consisting of weapons, portions of 
armour, and one of the remarkable bronze 
basins which occasionally accompany the 
interments of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

The Hon. R. Neville exhibited a mas- 
sive gold ornament found in the county 
Tyrone, and recently presented to him 
by the Dowager Lady Wenlock ; it is a 
flue example of the curious penannular 
objects formed with a flat disc of large 
dimensions at each end ef the ring. The 
intention of these ornaments has not been 
ascertained. Mr. b'itch, of Norwich, sent 
a beautiful little Roman fibula, found in 
the camp at Caister, and a mediseval brass 
seal, a recent addition to his rich cabinet 
of Norfolk antiquities. Mr. Whincopp ex- 
hibited a collection of rings of gold and 
silver, chiefly found in Suffolk ; also a gold 
ornament set with an hemispherical crys- 
tal, through which may be seen a deli- 
cately executed miniature of the flagella- 
tion of our Lord. The Rev. T. Hugo 
brought a leaden brooch, supposed to be 
of Saxon workmanship; it was found in 
the Thames, with Merovingian coins, 
and a coin of Harold. Mr. Morgan ex- 
hibited a large collection of papal and 
ecclesiastical rings, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; examples of a curious class of ob- 
jects, the use of which is very obscure. 
These rings are of bronze, or base metal 
gilt, with imitative stones, and of very 
massive proportions ; they bear inscriptions 
and coats of arms ; and it is supposed that 
they may have been credential rings, given 
to ambassadors or messengers, as ensigns 
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of their mission and authority. Mr. Dodd 
brought two miniature portraits. Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth, productions of 
the art of their times. Mr. Hunter exhi- 
bited a knife with tortoise-shell handle ; it 
had belonged to a gentleman, a contempo- 
rary of Milton’s, and might serve to con- 
firm the probability that the knife and 
fork, of similar fashion, produced by Mr. 
Hunter at the previous meeting, might 
have been in the possession of the poet. 
Mr. Hunter brought also a brass ball, 
pierced with numerous perforations in the 
form of stars; it had probably been a 
pomme chauffervtte, such as were used in 
mediaeval times for warming the hands, a 
heated ball being enclosed in this brass 
casing ; or it might have served for burn- 
ing perfumes. Mr. W. Wynne, M. P., ex- 
hibited a bronze tripod vessel, found in 
Merionethshire. A collection of beautiful 
drawings of the chief collegiate buildings 
in Oxford, by Mackenzie, was contributed 
by Mr. Le Keux ; and several drawings, 
illustrative of certain curious remains re- 
cently destroyed near Homerton and Hack- 
ney, were sent by Mr. T. Wyatt. 

April 3. Joseph Hunter, Esq.,Y.P.S.A., 
in the chair. 

Before opening the regular proceedings 
of the meeting, Mr. Hunter alluded to the 
great loss the Society had sustained in the 
death of Mr. Kemble. There were few to 
whom the Institute had been more in- 
debted, from the earliest period of its 
career ; but it was not amongst his asso- 
ciates in that body alone that his untimely 
removal must be a cause of deep regret, — 
it would be deplored by many in foreign 
lands as well as our own, who were best 
qualified to appreciate the value of his 
ample and varied stores of knowledge. In 
one department to which Mr. Kemble had 
of late devoted his chief attention, he 
stood in the foremost rank of archaeologi- 
cal enquirers: his long residence in the 
North of Germany had given him advan- 
tages which few have possessed, in the 
comparison of primeval reliqucs preserved 
in continental museums, and not less in 
the opportunities of communication with 
foreign scholars who bad engaged in re- 
searches kindred to his own. Mr. Kem- 
ble had engaged in the study of these 
remains with a philosophic spirit, and it 
would doubtless have been found, that in 
his “ Hone Ferales,” had he lived to see 
its issue from the press, he had achieved 
' more than had been hitherto accomplished 
in any country to give to his subject some- 
thing of the completeness and dignity of 
a science. Mr. Hunter proceeded to ad- 
vert to his intimate acquaintance with the 


written, as well as the unwritten, vestiges 
of ancient times, the distinguished posi- 
tion which he occupied as one of the most 
accomplished Saxon scholars which this 
country has produced ; and he spoke with 
much reeling of Mr. Kemble's friendly dis- 
position, his willingness to impart infor- 
mation and assist the enquiries of others 
on every occasion, and that genial frank- 
ness of disposition by which he had be- 
come endeared to many who had enjoyed 
friendly intercourse with him. Honour 
be to his memory ! 

A memoir was received from the Rev. 
W. Kelke, on Choulebury, an ancient Bri- 
tish encampment, occupping a command- 
ing position on the range of the Chiltem- 
hifis, forming the boundaries of the coun- 
ties of Bucks and Herts. The area, of oval 
form, occupies about ten acres, and the 
parish church is situated within its limits. 
The entrenchments are in part double, ac- 
cording to the nature of the defence which 
the character of the ground required. It 
has been supposed that a British town oc- 
cupied this remarkable position, and that, 
according to tradition, it was in later times 
a stronghold of the Danes. The works are 
of considerable strength, and the camp is 
situated near the aucient line of road 
known as the “ Shire-lane," communicating 
with the Icknield-street. The earth-work 
called “Gryme’s Dyke” passes within a mile 
of the camp, and may be traced from the 
Thames, at Cookham, Berks, to Verula- 
mium. 

A notice was read relating to recent dis- 
coveries of pottery works near Chepstow, 
and accompanying specimens of the wares 
which have been found sent for examina- 
tion by Dr. Ormerod. The site of these 
works, regarded as of the Roman period, 
and interesting as a fresh instance of fictile 
manufactures in Roman times, is between 
the tumulus described by the learned his- 
torian of Cheshire in the ArchtBologia, voL 
xxix., p. 96, and the cliffs overhanging the 
Severn. The vestiges of the luln, and 
numerous remains of vases of various forms, 
had been discovered: some portions are 
glazed, and others present traces of super- 
ficial colouring, possibly in imitation of the 
Samian ware. 

Mr. W. S. Walford communicated a 
memoir “ on Tenure Horns,” and the exist- 
ing examples in various localities, supposed 
to have had some reference to the tenure 
of lands or offices. He adverted also to 
the service rendered by certain tenants on 
the northern borders, called corn age, which 
was to wind a horn to give warning of the 
approach of the enemy ; as also to the like 
service in Sherwood Forest, for the pur- 
pose of scaring the wolves. Horns may in 
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some instances hare been handed down as 
the official insignia of the forester, and a 
few sepulchral effigfcs of foresters occur, as 
at Newland, Gloucestershire, and at Glin- 
ton, near Peterborough, which present in- 
stances of the horn of office. We owe the 
preservation of some of the most remark- 
able existing horns to the use made of 
them as symbols of conveyance. To this 
class the Pusey horn, as also the Wirall 
and the Borstall horns, appear to have be- 
longed. The Tutbury horn had recently 
been produced by Mr. C. D. Bedford, at a 
meeting of the Institute. Amongst the 
most interesting examples may be men- 
tioned the Bruce horn, in the possession of 
the Marquis of Aylesbury, formed of ivory, 
with mountings of enamelled silver. It is 
a forester’s horn, and is supposed to have 
been connected with the office of warden 
of Savemake Forest. This interesting re- 
lique was exhibited by Lord Aylesbury in 
the museum at the Salisbury meeting of 
the Institute. 

- Prince Alexander Labanoff presented his 
catalogue of the portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in his collection, and documents 
connected with the history of Botliwell, 
two works privately printed at St. Peters- 
burg by his directions ; as also an impres- 
sion from the private plate engraved at 
Paris, after a portrait of Mary in the 
Prince’s possession, attributed to Porbus. 
Prince Labanoff had received with much 
interest a detailed notice of the numerous 
portraits exhibited in the museum of the 
Institute at the Edinburgh meeting, and 
of which a full account had been conveyed 
to M. Teulet, of the Imperial Archives, the 
learned editor of the Collections relating 
to Scottish History pursued in France, who 
had been present at the meeting in Scot- 
land. It was announced that, in consider- 
ation of the interest with wliich the vari- 
ous portraits of Mary, brought together on 
that occasion, had been viewed, it was pro- 
posed to form a further selection of paint- 
ings and engraved portraits of the Queen 
of Scots, which had not been exhibited at 
Edinburgh. This collection will be ar- 
ranged for the monthly meeting of the In- 
stitute on June 5, at the rooms of the So- 
ciety in Suffolk-street ; and several valuable 
portraits have already been promised for 
exhibition. 

Mr. Albert Way requested information 
regarding any portraits of Maiy which 
might be known to members of the Society, 
or other persons who might be disposed to 
assist in this object. 

Mr. Allingham, of Reigate, communi- 
cated a singular document, by which the 
Bishop of Winchester granted license, in 
1631, to an inhabitant of Nutfield, Surrey, 
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to absent himself from his parish c h urc h, 
in consideration of the impassable state of 
the roads, and to attend the church of 
Horley. He was, however, required to 
be present at his own parish church four 
times in the year, and to receive the Eu- 
charist, as by law obliged. This privilege 
was conceded for the term of twelve years. 
Mr. Hunter remarked, that no license of 
precisely similar nature had fallen under 
his observation; but it was stated by 
Dr. Bock, that in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries the like privilege was fre- 
quently granted, where parishioners re- 
sided at long distances from their church ; 
and that Mid-Lent Sunday was termed 
“ Mothering Sunday,” because on that day 
all were required to be present at their 
mother church. 

The Rev. James Raine, jum, sent a copy 
of the original statutes of the collegiate 
church of Middleham, Yorkshire, founded 
by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. He 
had discovered this remarkable document, 
in great part indited, as he believed, by 
the duke himself, in the Registry at Rich- 
mond. These statutes have never been 
printed. 

Enquiry having been made by Mr. Poyn- 
ter whether any steps had been taken, on 
the part of the Institute, with regard to 
the preservation of the ancient church in 
Dover Castle, the demolition of which had, 
as it was stated, been proposed, in order 
to erect a new garrison church, — it was 
stated that for upwards of a year past the 
Central Committee had been in communi- 
cation with the War Department on the 
subject, and there was every hope that 
the interesting fabric would ultimately be 
preserved. It hxd been deemed expedient, 
however, to defer for the present any di- 
rect appeal to Lord Panmure on the sub- 
ject, since certain information had been 
obtained, on the renewed rumour of the 
approaching destruction of the ruined 
church, a few weeks since, that for the 
present year no such apprehensions need 
be entertained. 

Major Beauchamp Walker sent draw- 
ings of an inscribed Roman monament 
which he had noticed during the recent 
campaign in the East, at Ismid, the an- 
cient Nicomedia, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Mr. Bernhard Smith brought several fine 
Persian and Turkish weapons, rich'y in- 
laid with silver and other metals ; also an 
elaborately wrought German mace of steel. 
Mr. G. Bish Webb exhibited a large bronze 
celt, found in the Thames, near Staines, 
and a glass unguentary, disinterred near 
the same place. The Rev. J. Greville 
Chester sent a celt or spear-head of flint, 
found in Suffolk, a fibula of elegant d*» 
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sign, and several other reliques of metal 
found at Winchester; a draftsman of 
bone, from the coast of Connemara, and 
some silver bracteate coins from Germany. 
Mr. Falkner produced several interesting 
plans of Ephesus, and illustrations of the 
vestiges of its ancient grandeur, prepared 
for his forthcoming work on that city, 
the Temple of Diana, and other important 
vestiges there existing. Mr. Le Keux 
brought representations of the numerous 
Roman inscriptions at the Chapter Li- 
brary at Durham, taken by John Carter, 
the antiquarian draughtsman, in 1796; also 
a drawing of a remarkable tesselated pave- 
ment discovered at Leicester. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Annual General Meeting, April 8,—* 
James Heywood, F.RJS., FJSJL, V.-P., in 
the chair. 

The auditors’ report and balance-sheet 
of the accounts were submitted to the 
meeting, by which it appeared that £86. 
8s. 7d. had been expended beyond the re- 
ceipts of the year — a sum, therefore, to be 
added to the balance of a preceding debt 
incurred by the Treasurer in the discharge 
of all demands upon the Society. The ob- 
ligation was referred to the council, with 
instructions for its immediate liquida- 
tion. The condition of the Association was 
deemed highly satisfactory, forty-four new 
subscribing associates having been elected 
in the past year, whilst the resignations 
and deaths during the same period had 
amounted only to seventeen. Thanks were 
voted to the late officers and council, 
authors of papers, exhibitors of antiqui- 
ties, &c. ; and it was announoed that the 
congress in Norfolk for 1857 would be 
held at Norwich, commencing on the 
24th, and continuing to the 29th, of 
August inclusive — the Earl of Albemarle, 
F.S.A., President. 

A ballot was taken for officers, council, 
and auditors for 1857-8, and the follow- 
ing declared elected : — 

PmSSIDSHT. 

The Earl of Albemarle, F.S.A. 

VlCS-PUSIDBNTf. 

Sir F. Dwarris, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

George Godwin. F.R.S., F.S.A. 

James Heywood, F.R.8., F.S.A. 

John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Major J. A. Moore, F.R.S. 

T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

8. R. Sohy, M.A., F.R.8., F.S.A. 

Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.CX., F «R.B. 

TaxAsnanu 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Secuktasibs. 

J. R. Planchfc, Roug s Croix . 

H. Syer Cuming. 

Secretary for Foreign Corre s p on dence. 
William Beattie, M.D. 


W. H. Black. 


FaUeographsr. 


Curator and Librarian. 
George R. Wright 


Draughtsman. 
Henry Clarke Pidgeon. 


Council. j 

George G. Adams. 

George Ade. 

Charles Ainslie. 

John Alger. 

John Ba'-row, P.R.S., P.8. A. 

Henry H. BurnelL 
George Augustas Cape. 

Charles Curie. 

Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A. 

Roger Horman-Fisber. 

George Vere Irving. 

Wm. Colder Marshall, R.A. 

Wm. Meyrick. 

David Roberts, R.A. 

Alfred Thompson. 

William Wansev, F.S.A. 

Albert Woods, F.S.A., Lancaster Herald. 
Aumroas. 

C. H. Luxmoore, F.S.A. 

J. G. Patrick. 


Several associates, in default of the pay- 
ment of the subscriptions, were erased from 
the list of members; and the Society ad- 
journed to celebrate the anniversary by m 
dinner at the Bath Hotel, Piccadilly. 


April 22. T. J. Pettigrew, V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Henry Hall, Esq., W. E. Allen, E?q., 
Chaa. Richardson, Esq., W. G. Carter, 
Esq., F.S.A., and Henry Wotton, Esq., 
were elected associates. 

Presents to the library were received from 
the commissioners of the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Mr. 
J. H. Parker, Mr. S. Shaw, and Mr. Pet- 
tigrew. 

The Chairman read notices of the mem- 
bers deceased during 1856, — Mr. George 
Atherley, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. Samf>son 
Payne, Mr. Geo. Gwilt, and the Earl of 
Sarborongh. 

Mr. Dardon, of Blandford, sent a draw- 
ing of an unusually long specimen of bronze 
pike-head, denominated Gsoaerc-fon. It 
was recently found near Blandford. Mr. 
Corner exhibited a rare specimen of famsse 
montre, made of a fabric woven of fine 
gold and silver thread and silk, one side 
representing a gold watch, the other a 
silver one. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read some notes on 
a collar of SS., presented to the meet- 
ing by Mr. Willis. It hsd been obtained 
some yean back at Holyrood-palace, but 
Its history was obscure. 

Mr. Forman laid upon the table an ex- 
traordinary assemblage of Hiberno-Celtic 
relics of gold, consisting of a torque (torch), 
ring-money, Ac. Three pieces of the ring- 
money, together with the torque, were 
found in a cairn at Ballykelty, near New- 
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market-on -Fergus, county Clare, in March, 
1854. The latter was of a hollow, convex 
form, broad in the centre, and decreasing 
towards the ends, which are flat-topped 
bosses ; its weight is 3 oz. 10 dwts. This 
specimen, if not unique, is of the greatest 
rarity in the Britannic Islands. Hollow 
torqnes have been exhumed in the north 
of Europe, and are mentioned by Herr 
Worsaae in his “ Primeval Antiquities of 
Denmark.” Besides the ring-money, the 
specimens of which were very fine, and 
weighing 14 dwts. 5 grs., 5 dwts. 16 grs., 
and 1 oz. 6 dwts., a triangular bar, with 
flat inner surface, a type of great rarity, 
there was a piece of fine gold twisted wire, 
bent round in the shape of ring-money, and 
a small specimen of ring-money, thick, and 
curiously rib lied with bands of cross hatch- 
ings : this was found in the county of 
Kildare. 

The reading of Mr. Vernon Arnold’s paper 
on Edington Church, Wiltshire* and the ex- 
hibition of various drawings in illustra- 
tion of it, occupied the remainder of the 


YOBESHIBS PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of the above So- 
ciety took place on Tuesday, April 7, at 
the Museum, — Professor Phillips, F.R.S., 
in the chair. 

Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper 
“ On the origin of the Great Council of the 
North.” It commenced by stating that 
evidence, derived from the printed State- 
papers of the period, clearly shewed that 
in the year 1537, soon after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, Henry VIII. constituted a local 
court for the northern counties of Eng- 
land, which was styled "His Majesty’s 
Council in the Northern Parts,” and was 
under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Durham. This was two years prior to 
the time mentioned by Mr. Hyde (after- 
wards Lord Clarendon), in his well-known 
speech before the Houses of Parliament 
in 1641 ; in which he erroneously asserted 
that the first commission for the establish- 
ment of the court of York was granted 
by Henry in the 31st year of his reign 
(1539—40), and that the Bishop of Llan- 
daff was the first president*. The object 
of Mr. Davies’ paper was to make it ap- 
pear that the germ of this important tri- 
bunal might be traced to an earlier period 
than the year 1587, and that its real pro- 
totype was the council which accompanied 
the Duke of Richmond and Somerset into 
Yorkshire in 1525, by the appointment of 


• ParL Hist, xx. 367. 


Cardinal Wdaey, who was then the Prime 
Minister of King Henry VIII. ; which not 
long after its formation was styled “the 
King’s Council in these North Parts;” 
which consisted chiefly of the same per- 
sons who were members of the council 
formed in 1537; and which possessed 
equally extensive and arbitrary power* 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the 
days of the Plantagenets, the keeping of 
good rule and order in the northern 
provinces of England was committed to 
the charge of a high functionary, who wae 
designated the Warden of the Marches. 
The border-country was divided into three 
districts, which were called the East, 
West, and Middle Marches; and the chief 
Warden, or Warden-General, had the as- 
sistance of subordinate officers, who were 
styled Deputy- Wardens. The principal 
employment of the Warden-General and 
his deputies was to protect the inhabit- 
ants of the English border from the fre- 
quent raids or inenrsibns of their Scottish 
neighbours, and to keep in check the 
turbulence and disorder, and to arbitrate 
in the many quarrels and disputes which 
arose among themselves. Mr. Davies pro- 
ceeded to detail the changes which took 
place in the early part of the sixteenth 
century in these appointments. Eventu- 
ally, the appointment of Warden-General 
being suspended, and the control of the 
military power withdrawn, the people of 
the border-land grew factious and unruly. 
During the early part of the year 1526, 
frequent reports were transmitted to Wol- 
sey, giving a frightful picture of the con- 
dition of the Borders, in consequence of 
the incursion of the Scots and “ the 
cursed thieves of Tynedale.” To repress 
these disorders, and prevent their recur- 
rence, was doubtless the object of Wolsey, 
when he determined that, in addition to 
mere military foroe, a system of local go- 
vernment should be introduced into the 
northern provinces of the kingdom, mors 
vigilant and more coercive than any that 
had been previously exercised. At this 
time the affections of the English monarch, 
who despaired of having a son by Kathe- 
rine of Arragon, were centred in a promis- 
ing boy, his illegitimate child, the oflbpring 
of an amour with Elizabeth Blount, the 
daughter of an English knight of ancient 
lineage. The youth received the name of 
Henry Fitzroy, and in the month of June* 
1525, being then in his sixth year, he was 
ennobled by the titles of Earl of Notting- 
ham and Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 
This hoy was fixed upon by “ the cunning 
Cardinal” as a suitable instrument by 
which he might accomplish his designs as 
to the future government of the North. 
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A few weeks after Henry FStsroy was 
raised to the peerage, be was made Lord 
High Admiral, and Lieutenant-General of 
the North, and Warden-General of all the 
Marches towards Scotland, by which the 
supremacy of all the northern part of 
the kingdom was nominally placed in his 
hands*. A month later, the royal child, 
with a numerous retinue, was on his way 
into Yorkshire, with the ostensible object 
of taking upon himself the duties of these 
high and important offices. It is recorded 
in the archives of the corporation of York, 
that on Thursday, the 17th of August, 
1525, Henry Dnke of Richmond and 
Somerset arrived at York, and that "the 
Lord Mayor, his brethren the aldermen, 
with many honest commoners of the city, 
received the high and mighty Piince of 
their own good and lufyng minds, having 
no letters in writing thereupon from the 
King’s Grace.” Tue household establish- 
ment which Wolsey had formed for the 
young duke was not 'merely princely, but 
"royal in its scale.” The castle and do- 
main of Sheriff Hutton, near York, were 
assigned as the appanage of the young 
dnke, and the chief place of residence of 
himsdf and his establishment. But the 
state and splendour with which Wolsey 
thus surrounded the boy were only de- 
signed to dazzle the eyes of the people of 
the North, and d : sguise the true object 
which his residence among them was in- 
tended to attain. A certain number of 
persons, some of ihem holding office in 
the duke’s household, and others especially 
selected for their professional qualifica- 
tions, were appointed to be a council for 
the management of the duke’s affairs; and 
under that designation they were clothed 
with extensive civil powers of an arbitrary 
and inquisitorial character, extending over 
all the northern counties. The duke and 
his suite having taken up their residence 
at Sheriff Hutton, and his council having 
been provided by Wolsey with the com- 
missions and other legal instruments in- 
vesting them with the various powers he 
designed them to exercise, they at once 
published a proclamation announcing their 
intention to open the commission of qyer- 
detenniner at Newcastle. The informa- 
tion, however, which is to be obtained 
from any source, as to the proceedings of 
the Council during the time that the 
l>uke of Richmond remained in York- 
shire, is very scanty, but it is sufficient 
to shew that, under the authority of their 
commissions, they were constantly em- 
ployed in holding sessions of oyer-deter- 

* Vide Memoir of Henry FiUroy, Duke of 
Richmond. Bv J. O. Nichols, P.8.A. Camden 
Miscell., voL ill. 
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miner and gaol delivery alternately at 
Newcastle, York, and Pontefract; that 
they heard and decided causes between 
party and party, and that without the 
intervention of a jury they tried and pro- 
nounced judgment upon persons charged 
criminally before them. Even when the 
ordinary assizes were held at York and 
Newcastle, by the judges of the courts at 
Westminster, some members of the duke’s 
council were present, and formed pare of 
the court. Towards the close of the year 
1527, the hostile appearance of affairs in 
Scotland made it unsafe far the English 
government to rely on a mere semblance 
of military command in the North, and 
the sword was removed from the feeble 
grasp of the boy-duke, and placed in hands 
able to wield it with effect, — the Earl of 
Northumberland being appointed Warden- 
General. After the duke’s departure to 
the South, which did not take place until 
the spring of 1529, most of those persons 
who were the acting members of his coun- 
cil remained in the North, and under the 
denomination of the "King’s Council in 
the Northern Parts,” continued in tho 
exercise of similar powers to those con- 
ferred upon them by the commissions 
under which they had originally acted. 
Although the pageant was thus deprived 
of its principal pnppet, the machinery by 
which its movements were controlled lost 
none of its power or authority. It is re- 
corded in the archives of the corporation 
of York, that on the 26th of July, 1530, 
the Bishop of Durham, being the chief of 
the King’s Council in these North parts, 
was expected to repair and come to the 
city on the King’s business, and the Lord 
Mayor and his brethren the aldermen 
agreed that they would greet him with 
a present, which should consist of " three 
great fat pikes, two shillings’ worth of 
mayne-bread, and six Bilver pots of wine 
of all sorts.” This proceeding shewed 
that after the Luke of Richmond had 
quitted Yorkshire, a Council of the North 
was in existence, as this mark of attention 
to the bishop was paid to his high civil 
office, and not to his episcopal character. 
Another circumstance is on record, which, 
slight as it is, affords satisfactory evidence 
that three years later the King’s Council 
of the Norin was st ill in existence, and the 
Bishop of Durham recognised as its chief. 
In July, 1533, the Lord Mayor of York 
had occasion to address a letter to the 
bishop on the subject of certain fisbgarths 
on weirs belonging to the see of Durham, 
which impeded the navigation of the rivera 
Ouse and Humber, of which tho corpora- 
tion of York were the conservators. In 
the superscription of the letter, the bishop 
4 K 
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if styled “ The right honourable and good 
Lord the Lord Bishop of Durham, President 
of the King’s most honourable Council in 
the North Parts.” This evidence is cor- 
roborated by expressions to be found in 
communications relating to the affairs of 
the North which were addressed to the 
king at different times in the same year. 
The insurrection of Robert Aske and his 
followers, commonly known as the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, broke out in October, 
1636, and the Duke of Norfolk was ap- 
pointed to be Lieutenant-General of the 
North, and was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the army raised for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. While in Yorkshire, 
he lived at Sheriff- Hutton Castle, and it 
seems very probable that some members 
of the Council of the North resided there 
at the same time, as in several letters 
during the insurrection he speaks of “ the 
council here,” as an existing and acting 
body. Tranquillity was nearly restored in 
the early part of the year 1537, when the 
duke became exceedingly anxious to re- 
linquish his command, and he wrote fre- 
quently to the king on the subject. In 
the king’s answer to one of these letters, 
he first intimates his intention to convert 
the Council of the North into a standing 
or permanent court. Mr. Davies read some 
of the correspondence, from which it ap- 
peared, he said, quite obvious that the 
King’s Council in the North Parts had 
never been dissolved. The nomination of 
the proposed standing council was finally 
settled in August, 1537, the Bishop of 
Durham being appointed its president. 
The bishop arrived at York in the autumn, 
and in a letter he wrote from this city in 
October, several passages distinctly refer 


to a previous commission in Richmond** 
time, under which he had acted. Within 
less than a month from the date of this 
letter, the newly-constituted Council of 
the North was in the foil powsasnion and 
exercise of all its arbitrary and almost 
irresponsible powers. Such was the his- 
tory of the original formation of that 
imperinm in imperio under whose iron 
rule the whole population of that part 
of England which lies between the Trent 
and the Tweed groaned for more than a 
century. In conclusion, Mr. Davies said 
be had attempted to shew that although 
the king, when he remodelled the council 
in 1537, and gave it a permanent charac- 
ter, might wish to have the credit of 
being its author, yet, in fact, it was by 
the master mind of his great minister. 
Cardinal Wolsey, that this unconstitutional 
system of local government was first de- 
vised; — that he who had just established 
the inquisition of the Star-chamber, was 
the first to conceive the germ of that al- 
most equally powerful and tyrannical 
court, the Great Council of the North — 
a tribunal which, under the name of the 
Court of York, was in the following cen- 
tury eloquently described by Lord Claren- 
don as a “great and crying grievance, 
which either by the spirit and ambition 
of the ministers trusted there, or by the 
natural inclination of courts to enlarge 
their own power and jurisdiction, had so 
prodigiously broken down the banks of 
its first channel, that it had almost over- 
whelmed that country under the sea of 
arbitrary power, and involved the people 
in a labyrinth of distemper, oppression, 
and poverty.” 


Cfce iMonthlg JhitrlUgcnrer, 

AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign New*, Domestic Occurrences , and Notes of the Month . 

Apbil 1 . It appears that when General Ontram 

Persia . — General Outram’s despatch, landed, on the 27th of Janaary, he heard 
recounting his military operations in Per- that the Persian government was making 
•ia, is one of the documents brought l>y “ vast prep « rations for the recovery of 
the lndim mail. It is dated from the Boshire that Shooja-ool-Moolk, who 
aimp at Bushire, on the 10th of February, commanded the Persian army, had as- 

As a general rule, we do not profess to give the name of the newspaper whence the 
paragraph may have been extracted. 

The date prefixed in some instances is simply that of the paper where the information 
appeared. 
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sembled 8,500 men at Burazjoon, forty* 
six miles from Bush ire, and had collected 
there large stores of provisions and ammu- 
nition. “ It was intended that this force 
should form the nucleus of a very large 
army, to be assembled for the recapture of 
Bushire.” On the 2nd of February, Ge- 
neral Outram received reinforcements ; and 
on the evening of the 3rd, leaving 1,800 
men and 14 guns to defend Bushire, he 
marched out with 4,653 men and 18 guns 
towards Burazjoon. Each man earned 
with him his great coat, blanket, and two 
days’ cooked provisions; and food for 
three days more was stored in the com- 
missariat waggons. In spite of roads, 
rendered heavy by torrents of rain, the 
army marched forty-six miles in forty-one 
hours. When they reached Buraxjoon, 
the enemy had precipitately retreated to 
the mountains, leaving tents standing, 
40,000 pounds of powder, with small-arm 
ammunition, a vast quantity of shot and 
shell, and large stores of flour, rice, and 
grain. For two days the British occupied 
the Persian camp. On the night of the 
7th they blew up the enemy’s magaxines, 
and retreated. It appears that the ene- 
my had intended to assault the camp that 
night, and they followed the line of 
march. They surrounded the column ; 
which, drawn up with the baggage in the 
centre, stood Arm. The enemy fired seve- 
ral heavy Shots, which did execution ; but 
as he was purposely not replied to, he 
ceased to fire. In the morning, the enemy 
were discovered in order of tattle to the 
north-east of the line of march, at a place 
called Kooek-ab. General Outram at once 
prepared to attack them. The cavalry 
(419 in number) and artillery were in 
front, supported by two lines of infantry, 
a third protecting the baggage. The bat- 
tle was over before the British infantry 
could come up. The fire of the art illery, 
and the charges of the Bombay cavalry, 
utterly routed the 6,900 Persians. There 
were two cavalry charges ; one square was 
broken by the Third Light Cavalry. Two 

f uns were captured. The enemy’s loss, in 
illed alone, is estimated at 700. On the 
side of the British the loss was 10 killed, 
and 62 wnundod. Lieutenant Frankland, 
of the Second European Regiment, who 
acted as Brigade-Major of the cavalry, was 
killed ; Captain Forbes, of the Third Ca- 
valry, and Lieutenant G reentree, of the 
Sixty-Fourth Foot, were wounded. These 
casualties to the officers occurred during 
the night. Six men died of wounds after 
the battle. 

The return march to Bushire was an 
extraordinary feat. 

“ The troops bivwasked for the day 


does to the battle-field, and at night ac- 
complished a march of twenty miles (by 
another route) over a country rendered 
almost impassable by the heavy ntin 
which fell incessantly. After a rest of six 
hours, the greater portion of the infantry 
continued their march to Bushire, which 
they reached before midnight ; thus per- 
forming another most arduous march of 
forty-four miles, under incessant rain, be- 
sides fighting and defeating the enemy 
during its progress, within the short pe- 
riod of fifty hours. The cavalry and artil- 
lery reached camp this morning” [the 
10th.] 

Canada . — One of the most destructive 
accidents on record occurred in Canada, 
on the Hamilton Railroad, on the 12th of 
March. The line from Toronto to Hamil- 
ton crosses the Desjardins Canal by a 
swing-bridge sixty feet above the level of 
the water. Just before it reached the 
bridge, the engine ran off the rails ; it is 
supposed that its weight cut through the 
timbers; the whole structure fell, and 
with it the train, into the frosen waters 
beneath. The engine crushed through 
the ice; the carriages remained partly 
above the surface, partly beneath. There 
were ninety passengers in the train, some 
of them men of local mark : only twenty 
escaped with life. 

April 10. 

France . — "The increase of population 
during the five years ending 1856 was 
only 256,000 souls, while the census of 
1846 gave an increase of 1,170,000. How, 
as the Frenchman is not an emigrant, 
rarely quitting his country to cultivate 
the wildernesses of the Mew World or the 
antipodes, this almost imperceptible in- 
crease of population is certainly a d s- 
oouraging sign. Not more than 10,000 
French emigrate yearly ; it follows, there- 
fore, that the stationary character which 
population seems now to have assumed, 
must result from some deficiency in pro- 
lific power, the consequence of deteriora- 
tion of race, or material obstacles which 
society should remove. There does, in- 
deed, seem to have been lately a rapid 
diminntion in the rate of increase, until 
in the present day the increase has almost 
vanished. But lor more than half a cen- 
tury the French have not been a prolific 
people. In 1780, the population numbered 
26,500,000 ; that is, it was almost equal to 
the population of the British Islands at 
the present day. At that time Great Bri- 
tain hardly contained more than 10,000,000 
souls ; while Ireland, with some 4,000,000 
more, was rather a burden than a support. 
We may well conceive the advantages 
which our rival had in those days from 
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her superior numbers, and admire the 
courage with which our forefathers were 
always ready for a war with France, a 
country which bad an effective population 
of not far from three times their own. 
But now things have indeed altered. The 
British people have increased and multi- 
plied, and replenished the earth in a 
manner beyond example. Frenchmen may 
laugh at our large families, while their 
own households are limited to two or 
three ; but we have certainly the best of 
it, since within the last two generations 
we have been able not only to assist in 
populating America and colonizing Aus- 
tralia, but we have actually raised our 
home population to something approach- 
ing equality with the French. If we take 
Great Britain alone, we find that the 
population has considerably more than 
doubled since the French Revolution, while 
that of France has scarcely increased more 
than 35 per cent. Notwithstanding Irish 
famines and English strikes, cholera and 
short harvests, the number of children 
born has been continually in enormous 
excess over the deaths. But in France 
we find that every natural or political 
calamity d ecks the increase in a marked 
manner. In 1847, the excess of births 
over deaths fell from 237,000 to 62,000 
on account of the scarcity, and this small 
excess was again diminished to 13,000 by 
the cholera of 1849. Things grew worse 
after 1851, under the double influence of 
scarcity and war, till in 1854 and 1855 
the deaths for the first time exceeded the 
births. Thus we learn the astonishing 
fact that at the present time the popula- 
tion of France is actually diminishing, al- 
though emigration has almost entirely 
ceased. War, a succession of bad harvests, 
the grape-blight, and the disease of the 
silk-worm, are all pointed to as having a 
share in producing this startling result ; 
but we cannot but feel that there must be 
some cause deeper and more abiding than 
any of these. For the last thirty years, 
at least, the proportionate increase has 
been steadily lessening, and the present 
time only witnesses the change from in- 
crease to diminution. This is a fact which 
may somewhat justify a Guizot or a De 
Tocqueville in their mournful tone/’ — 
Times. 

April 13. 

Greenwich Fair , so long the resort of 
the idle and dissolute Londoners, has 
ceased to exist. The inhabitants com- 
plained of it as a nuisance, and the police 
interfered to prevent its being held. Wal- 
worth, Camberwell, Peckham, and St. 
Bartholomew Fairs have also been sup- 
pressed within a vary few years. 


Bradford , Eaeter-Mondag. A pamper* 
wedding . — “ James Tetley, a pauper, well 
on in years, wan married to Betty Stock- 
dale, whose previous husband was trilled at 
Bowling Ironworks. The parties had lived 
some time as man and wife, and the legali- 
zation of the marriage was necessary to 
secure pauper relief. A procession left the 
neighbourhood of Sticker-lane, where the 
couple resided, shortly after eight o’clock, - 
accompanied by thousands on its onward 
march, the multitude still increasing in 
density as it passed down Leeds-road and 
up Vicar-lane to the old church. It was 
led by a man on horseback with white 
hair, ninety-seven yean of age, dressed in 
a scarlet cloak ; and this patriarch of the 
cavalcade gave away the willing bride. 
Two other horsemen followed, one dressed 
in a soldier’s coat and a sorry hat, with 
his face painted as red as the coat; and 
the other in a bearskin jacket or cape, 
with hat to match, and his tree painted 
like that of a savage New Zealand chief! 
Then followed, in a cart, the bride and 
bridegroom, with an object sitting low 
between them, resembling in his crouched 
position the figure of old nick playing the 
bagpipes in * Tam O’Shanter.’ The bride 
sat calm and meek, seldom looking round 
her; but the excited bridegroom often 
gesticulated violently, shewing the in- 
tended wedding-ring on the little finger 
of his right hand. Thirty riders, on 
pfttient-lo<&ing donkeys, came next. Many 
of them were smoking, had their faces 
coloured, and were dressed in all imagin- 
able costumes. Behind these came several 
vehicles full of * weddingers’ and others 
enjoying the singular scene; and to ndd 
excitement to all, a band of musicians 
made the welkin ring with their furious 
execution of ‘ See, the conquering hero 
comes.* By the time the procession had 
readied the top of the Church-bank, no 
fewer than 20,000 persons, who had es- 
caped chiefly from mills and warehouses, 
crowded the churchyard and many o* the 
adjacent streets. When the knot was 
tied, they were prevented from parading 
through the town by the police, and went 
to a public-house up Harrogate -road, 
thousands still following.” 

April 14. 

The birth of the ninth child of her 
Majesty and Prince Albert took place this 
day, at Buckingham Palace, and was 
forthwith announced by the discharge of 
artillery, and by the publication of a 
Gazette Extraordinary in the following 
terms : — 

“ Buckingham Palace , April 14 — This 
afternoon, at a quarter before two o’clock, 
the Queen was happily delivered of a 
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Princess ; his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, several Lords of her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and the 
Ladies of her Majesty's bedchamber, being 
present. 

“This great and important news was 
made known to the town by the firing of 
the Park and Tower guns; and the Privy 
Council being assembled as soon as pos- 
sible thereupon at the Council Chamber, 
Whitehall, it was ordered that a form of 
thanksgiving for the Queen's safe delivery 
of a Princess be prepared by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to be used in 
all churches and chapels throughout Eng- 
land and Wales and the town of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, on Sunday the 19th day of 
April, or the Sunday after the respective 
ministers shall receive the same. 

“Her Majesty and the infant Princess 
are, God be praised, both doing well.” 

The persons present at the accouch- 
inent were Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, Dr. 
Snow, and Mrs. Lilly the nurse, who were 
in her Majesty’s room; and the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, the 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Labouchere, Lord 
Fanmure, Sir Charles Wood, the Bishop of 
London, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Sir 
James Clark, and Dr. Ferguson, who were 
in an adjoining apartment. 

April 18. 

Spain . — Madrid is once more loud with 
palace scandals. The dissensions between 
the Queen and her husband, lately much 
talked of, are now as notorious as they 
are known to be violent. The King's pe- 
cuniary requisitions, and her Majesty's 
interesting situation, are the causes as- 
signed. Both Queen Isabella and her au- 
gust consort are lavish in their expendi- 
ture, although in different ways. The 
extravagance of the former arises in great 
measure from the sort of easy, reckless 
good nature, which is one of her charac- 
teristics, and from her ignorance of the 
value of money. In this latter respect 
she is wonderfully unsophisticated. When 
Senor de Los Heros assumed the governor- 
ship of the palace, he found she was in the 
habit of receiving her money in bank- 
notes, bundles of whioh she would give 
away almost on the first petition, appa- 
rently quite unaware of the large sums 
she was thus squandering, and without in 
the least considering whether the notes 
were of 500 reals or of 5,000. Senor He- 
roe introduced tbe practice of giving her 
money in specie, and then she would give 
a handful of dollars where she had for- 
merly given a handful of notes, seemingly 
unconscious that she was not doing quite 
as haudaosne a thing* The King’s prodi- 


gality is of another kind ; he makes little 
show, and it is not very apparent, al- 
though pretty well known, where his 
money goes to. His last demand is said 
to have been for the purpose of establish- 
ing, at Arnnjuez, a convent of nuns, where 
his favourite, the notorious Sor Patrod- 
nio, might find an asylum at a more 
convenient distance from the capital than 
her present abode. The money was re- 
fused, and the consequence was a scene of, 
it is said, the most violent description. 
For some days neither of their Majesties 
appeared in public, and, although it has 
for some rime been the custom for them 
to go abroad together — as a sort of out- 
ward and visible sign of a harmony that 
never really existed —this usage has been 
interrupted, and tbe King has, for the last 
two or three days, been driving alone in 
an open carriage. As regards tbe other 
ground of quarrel, its details would be out 
of place anywhere but in a very scanda- 
lous chronique tcandalettee, and I must 
abstain from touching upon it. Doubt- 
less there is considerable exaggeration, 
and even fabrication, in many of the nu- 
merous stories now in everybody's mouth, 
but that such tales told of a Queen and 
her consort should obtain currency at all, 
and should not be met by cries of “ shame,” 
and instant suppression, is an overwhelm- 
ing proof of the terrible oontempt into 
which, in Spain, have fallen those person- 
ages who, in all other monarchical lands, 
are looked up to with reverence, and 
spoken of only with respect. 

April 21. 

The Mountgarrett Peerage Case. — Ele- 
ven of the twelve Judges sat in error at 
Dublin, for the purpose of giving judg- 
ment on the application for a new or third 
trial in the new historic case of “ Butler v. 
Mountgarrett.” There having been a dis- 
agreement of opinion, their Lordships de- 
livered judgment seriatim, Mr. Justice 
Keogh, as junior, commencing. The action 
was an ejectment on the title, brought by 
Mr. Piefce Somerset Butler against tbe 
Right Hon. Henry Edmund Butler, Vis- 
count Mountgarrett, to recover possession 
of certain lands worth several thousands 
of pounds per annum, and situate in the 
county of Kilkenny. The case went to 
trial at the summer assizes of Kilkenny in 
1854, before Judge Ball and a special jury, 
and, after a protracted investigation of 
several days, terminated in a verdict for 
the plaintiff, the fact of the defendant's 
legitimacy being the only question to be 
decided. In Michaelmas term in the same 
year a conditional order for a new trial 
was granted by the Court of Exchequer, 
and nnhurqueotlj mad # absolute, on tbe 
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ground that illegal evidence was admitted the present week. The only point that 
at the trial The case then went down for came before the Court was a technical ob- 
trial again, and was re-tried at the spring jection to the whole suit, raised by Mr. 
assizes of 1855, when, after another very Denison’s proctors. When the case was 
protracted inquiry, there was a verdict the before the Archbishop they lodged a pro- 
other way — namely, for the defendant, test against further proceedings, on the 
The plaintiff then came before the Court ground that the suit could not be main* 
of Exchequer and asked for a third trial on tained, since it was commenced more than 
the same ground that the second trial was two years after the commission of the al- 
granted— viz., that illegal evidence was leged offence, contrary to the statute, 
admitted ; but that Court was of opinion Overruled in the Bath Courts, this ob- 
that the verdict in favour of Lord Mount- jection was renewed and argued before Sir 
garrett should stand ; and it was from that John Dodson. The question was, whether 
decision that the present appeal proceed- the preliminary inquiry by a commisraon, 
ingg were instituted. The Judges decided or wliethcr the service of a citation on 
by a majority of one only against the ap- Mr. Denison to appear at Bath, was tha 
plication for a new trial, thus confirming beginning of the suit. If tbe former, the* 
the verdict in favour of Lord Mount- the suit was begun within two years; if 
garrett. the latter, then it was begun after two 

Apbil 22. years from the date of the offence. Sir 

Archdeacon Denison. — In compliance John Dodson gave judgment this day. He 
with the mandamus of the Court of Queen’s held that the suit began with the service 
Bench, Sir John Dodson heard the appeal of the citation ; and he therefore reversed 
of the Venerable Archdeacon Denison from the decision of the Court of Bath. An ap- 
the Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury peal was alleged on behalf of Mr. Ditcher, 
sitting at Bath, on the first four days of 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 

Gaekttk Pbkfbbjcksts, Ac. the Right Hon. 8peneer Horatio Walpole, the 

March 9. Robert Nairn*, esq., M.D., to be a Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, Travers Twt*% 
Commissioner in Lunacy. D.C.L., Vicar-General of tbe Province of Canter- 

March 16. Wm. Lawless, esq., to be Consul bury, the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, the Yen. 
at Martinique. Archdeacon Wigram, and the Ven. Archdeaooa 

J. Crawford, esq., to be Consul at Guadaloupe Jones, to be Her Majesty's Commissioners to con* 
G. F. Cross thwaite, esq., to be Consul at *ider the state of tbe several dioceses of Canter* 
Cologne. bury, London, Winchester, and Rochester, with 

March 28. Admiral the Hon. Richard Saunders special reference to the circumstances of the said 
Dundas to be one of the Lords Commissioners of dioceses, and the extent and boundaries thereof, 
tbe Admiralty. April 14. Charles Locock, of Speldhorst, Kent, 

March 30. The Rev. F. C. Cook, Hon. and M.D. Ph) sician Accoucheur to Her Majesty, to 
Rev. Douglas Gordon, and Rev. Wm. Rogers, to be a Baronet. 

be Chaplains in Ordinary. April 15. These are tbe 16 peers elected and 

Aprtl 1. James Vickery Drysdale, esq., to be chosen to sit and rote in the House of Peers in 

Lieut. -Governor of Tobago. the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 

Henry Hegart Breen, esq., to be Colonial Britain and Ireland, summoned to be holden at 
Secretary of St. Lucia. Westminster, the 30th day of April instant : — 

Wm. Bodham Donne, esq., to be Licenser of the Marquis of Tweeddale, the Earl of Morton, 

Plays. the Earl of Home, the Earl of Strathmore; the 

April 2. Wm. Sooltock, esq., to be Inspector Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Leven and Melville, 

of Schools. t«>e Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Orkney, the Earl 

April 4. The Queen has been pleased to direct of Seafield, the Viscount Strathallan. the Lord 
letters patent to be passed under tbe Great Seal, Gray, tbe Lord Sinclair, the Lord Elphinstone, 

granting the dignities of Viscount and Earl of tbe Lord Colville of Culross, tbe Lord Blantyre, 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Lord Pol wart h. 

unto the Right Hon. Henry Richard Charles, Mr. W. B. Rye to be Assistant Keeper of 
Baron Cowley, G.C.B., Her Majesty's Ambas- Printed Books, British Museum, 
sa or Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His Col. A. M. Tulloch to be a Knight Commander 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, ana to the of the Bath. 

heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the Col. Whimper to be Major of the Tower of 
names, styles, and titles of Viscount Dangan, in London. 

tbe county of Meath, and Earl Cowley. M m. Foster St* well, esq., to be Chief Justice 

April 6. The Queen has been pleased to direct and Judge of the Admiralty Court, Victoria, 
letters patent to be passed under tbe Great SeoL The Right Hon. Tbos. Wyse, C.B., to be a 
appointing the Most Rev. the Archbishop or Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Canterbury, the Right Hon. the Earl of Har- Mr. J. H. Drummond Hay to be a C.B. 
rowby, the Right Hon. the Earl of Chichester, 
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Taa Viscountess Keith. 

March 31. At her residence, 110, Picca- 
dilly, London, Hester Maria Visoountess 
Keith, at the advanced age of ninety-five; 
She was the last remaining link between the 
present generation and that brilliant literary 
circle which congregated around Johnson at 
“the Club,” and which thronged the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mrs. Thrale at Streatham. 
Viscountess Keith was the eldest daughter of 
Henry Thrale, the Mend of Johnson, and 
the husband of Hester Salisbury, the viva- 
cious and talented lady who is better known 
to the world by the name of her seoond 
husband as Mrs. Piozzi. As the eldest 
daughter of his most valued Mend, Hester 
Maria Thrale enjoyed a large share of the 
attention of the great philosopher, who was 
her early instructor, and in whose memoirs 
her name frequently ooours as “ Queeny,** a 
term of endearment bestowed on her by the 
sage as “Queen Esther.” During the first 
eighteen years of her life she was surrounded 
by Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Boswell, 
Beauclerk, and Lang ton. Johnson was her 
tutor, and Baretti her language master. 
From her mother she learnt to value and to 
cultivate intellectual pursuits, while from her 
excellent father she derived those solid and 
sterling qualities which belong more espe- 
cially to the true English character. 

On the death of Mr. Thrale, and the 
marriage of her mother to Signore Piozzi, 
with whom sho spent many years in foreign 
travel Miss Thrale was deprived of that 
home in which she had enjoyed the most 
intellectual and cultivated society which 
England at that time produced. Though a 
wealthy heiress, she was still a minor, and 
entitled only to the few hundreds which her 
father had settled on her, as an allowance, 
during her nonage. She had no near rela- 
tion of her own sex, and Johnson, though 
his instructions were of inestimable value to 
her in the library of Streatham, was not ex- 
actly the fitting introducer into the world of 
a young, attractive, and wealthy heiress. 
Hiss Thrale, however, consulted her own 
taste and good sense. She retired from the 
world, and shut herself up in her father’s 
house at Brighton, with no companion but a 
faithful old housekeeper, and there she ap- 
plied her mind to several courses of severe 
study, and acquired a knowledge of many 
subjects rare in a woman at all times, ana 
especially so in the less cultivated days of 
the last oentury. After several years spent 
in studious retirement, the time arrived wnich 
was appointed by her father for her majority, 
and she took possession of her fortune, and 
established herself in a handsome mansion 
in London, with her younger sisters, who 
were many years her juniors in age, and who 
had been educated at a fashionable boarding 
school But before this time Miss Thrale 
had had the misfortune to lose her valued 
guide and preoeptor, the illustrious Johnson, 
whose death-bed she assiduously attended. 


She frequently recalled to her memory that 
last sad and solemn soene. The philosopher, 
at their last interview, said, “ My dear child, 
we part for ever in this world ; let us part 
as Christian Mends should ; let us pray to- 
gether. ” He then uttered a prayer of fer- 
vent piety and deep affection, invoking the 
blessing of heaven on his pupil. This oc- 
curred a few days before his death. When 
Mrs. Piozzi returned from her long conti- 
nent il marriage tour, her daughters received 
her dutifully ; and though her second mar- 
riage had been a severe mortification to 
them, they continued, from the period of 
her return to England to that of her de ith, 
many years after, to shew her great kind* 
ness, and to be on the most amicable foot- 
ing with her, as also with Signore Piozzi, 
her husband. 

In 1803 Miss Thrale became the wife of 
George Keith Elphinstone V scount Keith, 
one of the most distinguished of those com- 
manders by whom the naval honour of 
Great Britain was so greatly exalted during 
the revolutionary war. Lord Keith had 
many chinas to social consideration, as he 
united illustrious birth to the merit of long 
and valuable sarvioes to his country. He 
was held in high esteem by the Royal Fa- 
mily, and, as his wife, Hester Maria Thrale 
was introduced into the highest circle of 
rank, as her birth had placed her amongst 
the greatest literary celebrities of the last 
oentury. 

It was not until some years after her mar- 
riage that her mother, Mr*. Piozzi, died. 
The Viscountess was then in Scotland, and 
hurried to Bath to attend her death-bed. 
The conduct of Mrs. P.ozzi to her daughters 
was very singular. She was herself the heir- 
ess of a very ancient Welsh family (Salis- 
bury), and ha l inherited from her anoestors 
a very considerable estata. This she did' 
not leave to her children, but adopted a- 

C th, a native of Buercia, her seoond b us- 
d’s nephew, of the name of Piozzi, and 
made him her heir. He reoeived the honour 
of knighthood, and is Sir John Piozzi Salis- 
bury, of Brinbella, in the Vale of Ciwyd. 
Viscount Keith, some time after his mar- 
riage, settled at Tulliallan, a beautiful place 
on the Firth of Forth, where he built a very 
fine mansion, and which he adorned with 
extensive woods and pleasure grounds. Here 
Lidy Keith spent some years in the culti- 
vation of the duties of toc'al neighbourhood, 
and in the exercise of extensive charity to 
the poor on their large estates. In 1823 she 
had the misfortune to lose her distinguished 
husband, by whom she had an only daugh- 
ter, the Hon. Georgians Augusta Elphiu- 
stone, who married the Hon. Augustus Vil- 
liers, seoond son of the Earl of Jersey. By 
a former wife Vi count Keith had a daugh- 
ter, Margaret, now Baroness Keith and 
Nairne, the wife of the distinguished French 
diplomatist, Count Flahault. During many 
years Viscountess Keith hold a distinguished 
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position in the highest circles of the fa- 
shionable world in L >ndon ; but during the 
la 1 , ter portion of her life she retired from the 
world, and limited her intercourse to that 
of a few old and intimate friends. Her time 
was almost entirely devoted to works of 
charity and to the performance of religious 
dut : es. No one ever did more for the good 
of others, and few ever did so muoh in so 
unostentatious a manner. She was not sa- 
tisfied with giving large a' ms ; when health 
and strength permitted, she was in the con- 
stant habit of visiting those whom she re- 
lieved at their own houses. And many an 
invalid in an abode of miserable poverty, 
when visited by an aged, unassuming lady, 
muffled up in a cloak, and hid by a thick 
veil, who gave her charity as though she 
feared too many expressions of gratitude, 
had little suspicion that her visitor was the 
pupil of E' gland’s greatest philosopher, and 
the widow of one of its most distinguished 
admirals, the friend of Johnson, and one of 
the original patronesses of A 1 macks in the 
days of its glory. Vise untoss Keith lived 
entirely f*>r others, and thought nothing of 
herself. She was the most devoted mother, 
the most generous friend, the most compas- 
sionate benefactress, and nil the while she 
shrank as much from the renown of alms- 
giving as she had formerly assumed with 
diffidence the high social position in which 
Providence had placed her. She lived in 
humble waiting upon Gad, striving to do 
her duty before Him, and anxious to avoid 
being known or talked about, or in any way 
noticed by those around her. Thus she lived 
during many years a hermit in the midst of 
the great world, and unsuspected as a bene- 
factress, eveu by those whom her bounty 
was relieving. Until within a few days of 
her death she enjoyed as much health as the 
infirmities of her great age permitted. She 
was corstantly attended by her affectionate 
daughter with the most watchful care ; and 
when the time came for her removal from 
this world, her last moments were calm and 
tranquil. 

Besides her daughter already mentioned, 
the Hon. Mrs. Villiers, Viscountess Keith 
is survived by two sisters. Miss Thrale, of 
Ashgri ve, near Sevenoaks, and Mrs. Mostyn, 
of Brighton. Her sister Mrs. Meyrick Huare 
pre-deceased her many years. 


Loud Douglas. 

April 6. At his seat, Bothwell-castle, Jams 
Douglas, Baron Douglas, of Douglas-castle, 
aged 69. 

He was bom July 9, 1787. and succeeded 
to the title and estates on toe death of his 
brother, in September, 1848. He married, in 
May, 1818, Wilhelm ina, second daughter of 
the late General James Murray. The de- 
ceased was in holy orders, but subsequently 
to his accession to the family estates he lived 
principally either at Douglas-castle or at Both- 
well-castle, and rarely took any active part in 
public affairs. He was also very seldom 
seen in the House of Lords. Dying child- 


less, he is succeeded in his estates — which 
are principally situated in Clydesda e — Wy 
his sister, Lady Elizabeth, married, in 1832, 
to the Earl of Home. This lady is the mother 
of a large family, the eldest of whom is Lord 
Douglas. 

The deceased peer was the son of the first 
Baron Douglas, in whose name “ The Great 
Douglas Cause — the most important legs! 
case of the last oentory — was earned on. In 
connexion with the death of the last male 
heir, it may not be out of place to give a brief 
sketch of this celebrated case. The Duke of 
Douglas died childless in 1761, when tin 
title became extinct, but the real and \ ersonal 
estate was claimed by his nephew, Mr. Archi- 
bald Stewart, who was served nearest heir to 
the duke in the same year. The assumption 
of the estates led to this memorable lawsuit. 
Lsdy Jane Douglas, sister to the last duke 
already mentioned, was one of the handsomest 
women of her time, and in August, 1746, being 
then 48 years of age, she was secretly married 
to Mr. Stewart, afterwards Sir John Stewart, 
of Grandtully. They resided abroad, prin- 
cipally in France, from 1746 till the end of 
December, 1749. At the latter date they re- 
turned to this country and took up their resi- 
dence in London, bringing with them two 
male children, of whom they gave out that 
Lady Jane had been delivered in Peris at a 
twin birth in July, 1748. The youngest of 
the twins, who was named Sholto Thomas 
Stewart, died in May, 1753, and in November 
of the same year Lady Jane died at Edin- 
burgh. Irarae liately after the duke’s death 
the guardians of the surviving youth proceeded 
to put him in possession of the estates of the 
Douglas family. He was served heir to the 
late duke before a jury after the examination 
of a great body of evidence, the examination 
or inquest having been att-nded by counsel 
on the part of the duke of Hamilton, who 
claimed the Douglas estate as heir male. The 
guardians of the Duke of Hamilton were 
not convinced, however, of the legitimacy of 
Stewart or Douglas, and with the view of 
clearing up the case they sent agents to the 
continent, who brought back a great body of 
evidence to prove that the pretended delivery 
of Lady Jane was a fiction, and that the twins 
really belonged to two poor families in France, 
named respectively Mignion and Saury. The 
guardians of Mr. Stewart, on the other hand, 
brought forward persons to swear that they baa 
seen Lady Jane in a state of pregnancy, and 
that they were actually present at the birth 
of these twins. After evidence had been col- 
lected pro and con. from every quarter, and 
most minutely sifted and criticized, the case 
came on for judgment in the Court of Sessi< n 
in Scotland on the 7th of July, 17 7, and so 
important was the case deemed that the fif- 
teen judges took eight days to deliver their 
opinions. The result was that seven of the 
judges voted in favour of the identity or legi- 
timacy of Mr. Stewart, and seven against it ; 
the Lord President, who had the casting vote, 
agreed with the latter, by which Dunglas, alia* 
Stewart, was cast on the world without either 
name or estate. An appeal from this decision 
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was taken to the House of Lords, however, 
by which the judgment of the Coart of Session 
was reversed in 1769, and Archibald Stewart, 
or Douglas, declared to be the undoubted son 
of Lady Jane, the sister of the late duke. 
He now retained undisputed possession of the 
estates. Archibald Douglas was created a 
British peer, by the title of Paron Douglas, 
by George III, in 1796. The peer who 
has just departed was his son and last male 
heir. 


8ut Cm utin William Tatlob, Bast. 

April 10. At his seat, Hollycoombe, Sus- 
sex, aged 87, bir Charles William Taylor, 
Bart., D.C.L., a deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Sussex. 

Sir Charles was son of the late Peter Tay- 
lor, Esq., of Burcott-house, Somerset, who 
was M.P. for Portsmouth in 1774 and 1777. 

Sir Charles Taylor’s habits through life 
had been marked by great activity of body 
and mind, social hilarity, hospitality, and 
generosity. He was on* of the last remain- 
ing of a former generation, and belonged to 
that period, now passed by, when sporting 
adventure, witty society, and free indulgence 
in the luxuries of the dinner-table, composed 
the daily and nightly routine of mo t men of 
wealth and fashion. Such was the then Mr. 
Taylor. A gentleman by birth, of liberal 
education ana acquirements, and polished 
manners; possessing a handsome person, 
ample fortune, good health, and a cheerful 
disposition; he was a welcome guest and 
companion of the gay spirits of th se merry 
days. He was a favourite companion of King 
George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, 
and was a constant visitor at Carlton-house 
and the Pavilion. Mr. Taylor entered the 
House of Commons in 1796, as member for 
Wells, which city he represented in parlia- 
ment till the year 1830, when he finally re- 
tired. He had been created a baronet by 
George the Fourth in 1827, and had, in the 
year 1810, received from Oxford the degree 
of D.C.L. In politics he was a Whig, and 
always acted and voted with the leaders of 
that party ; but he never held any office in 
government, and seldom spoke in the House. 
The station, however, for which he was spe- 
cially adapted by nature, by indintition, and 
by circumstances, was that which he filled so 
well for the last half-century, namely, the 
country “ squire.” 

The seat called “ Hollycoombe,” at whieh 
the last fifty years of bis life were chiefly 
passed, was built by him about fifty-five years 
ago, from designs by Nash. It is remarkable 
for the romantic beauty of the site, and for 
the unp etending external character of the 
building, no less than for the ample accom- 
modation, resources, and comforts of the inte- 
rior. It is situated at the upper extremity of 
a long “ coombe,” or valley, flanked on both 
aides by steep slopes, studded with oak*, 
beeches, firs, and other forest-trees; among 
these the clumps of holly, which are nume- 
rous throughout this district, form a beautiful 
and cha ra cteristic feature of the Gombe, and 
Qnrr. Mao. Vol. OCII. 


suggested the appropriate and euphonious 
name which the house bears. In font it 
e mmands a fine view of the northern escarp- 
ment of the Southdown range, and through 
a alight opening or depression in the bill 
above Cocking, th© race-course and stand of 
Goodwood are conspicuous. The bouse la 
surrounded by sloping lawns and hanging 
woods, around and through which are many 
winding paths, now enclosed in the deep 
shadow of the glade, now opening at soma 
well-selected spot, or turning abruptly at a 
corner to catch a view of the wild but pio- 
turesque scenery, the green levels of “the 
m a r sh e s,” with the bold eminences of Kart- 
ing-Coombe, or the soft undulating line of 
the 8ussex downs in the distance. On the 
north side the approach is through a beau- 
tiful park and woodlands ; the greensward 
is without road or path of any kind, though 
the numerous divaricating tracks plainly 
shew that it is a well-worn and oft-used way 
to a hospitable homestead. Sir Charles Tay- 
lor has long been the very centre and focus 
of the society of the neighbourhood : he was 
never so happy as when his bouse was filled 
with visitors, and all the gentry of the county, 
with many others from di tant places, were 
frequent guests at Holly ooornbe, the worthy 
host dispensing the hospitalities with courtesy, 
liberality, and evident satisfaction. Laving 
mixed much in the society of the “great 
world” in his earlier days, possessing great 
observation and discernment of character, 
retentive memory, ready wit, and power of 
description in terse aiid epigrammatc lan- 
guage, his conversation was always entertain- 
ing, and bis remarks forcible and pungent. 
Simple in his habits and frugal in his personal 
wants, his ample fortune was expended in 
hospitalities to his friends, employment to 
numerous work-people ana labourers, and. 
though last, not least, extensive charities ana 
large alms to the poor, all of whom will ex- 
perience an irreparable loss by the decease of 
their liberal friend and time-honoured bene- 
factor. A sketch of Sir Charles Taylor would 
bo incomplete without some notice of him as 
a good sportsman and game preserver. When 
first he took up his abode at Hollycoombe, 
there was not a pheasant between Farnham 
and Cowdray ; but, by judicious arrangement 
and unsparing expenditure, the estate is now, 
in proportion to its extent, one of the best 
stocked with game in West Sussex — 2,000 
pheasants being no uncommon return of the 
killed in a sea-on ; but to wound a bird or 
shoot a ben without orders was a high mis- 
demeanour, and a poacher found but little fa- 
vour, though sickness or misfortunes always 
obliterated offences, and afforded a sure claim 
. to the overflowings of the kitchen, or the cash 
in his pocket His loss will long he lamented 
and his memory cherished with gratitude and 
affection by hundreds of the surrounding poor. 
A consolation of a yet higher order than the 
reflection upon a mere amiable character or 
humane disposition, is afforded to the sur- 
viving relations and friends by the knowledge 
' that the advancing years and declining health 
of the venerable baronet had inspired him 
4l 
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with solemn thoughts of a preparation for a 
future world ; and though to the last active 
in business, and in all the duties of his station 
in life, a large portion of his time, of late 
years, was dedicated to religious meditation 
and reading. Hence may the hope be indulged 
that a long life spent in usefulness and benefac- 
tion to his fellow -creatures was brought to a 
cl sein devout communion with his Creator, in 
patient expectation of the final summons which 
awaited him, and in sure trust in the merits 
of his Redeemer for his soul’s salvation. 

The deceased baronet married, in 1806, the 
daughter of J. 1*. Poulett Thompson, Esq., 
•and sister of Lord Sydenham. Lady Taylor 
died in 1840. He leaves an only son, now Sir 
Charles Taylor, born in 1817, who inherits 
the baronetcy and estates, and personal pro- 
perty, valued at i 100,000, and a daughter, 
Emily, wife of William Brougham, Esq., 
younger brother of Lord Brougham. 


Major-Gbheral Mathias Everard, C.B. 
ahb K.H. 

This gallant and distinguished officer, who 
died < n the 20th ult., at Sonthsea. commenced 
his brilliant career as an ensign in the 2nd or 
Queen’s Royal Regiment in 1804 ; was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant in 1806 ; in 
February, 1807, he was selected to lead the 
forlorn hope at Montevideo, the party under 
his command on that occasion consisting of 
82 non-commissioned officers and privates, of 
whom 22 were either killed or wounded For 
this service he was promoted to a company in 
the 14th Regiment in April, 1807. For his 
gallant conduct on this memorable occasion 
Be was presented with a sword by the Patriotic 
Fund at Lloyd’s, and honoured with the 
presentation of the freedom of the city of 
Dublin. In 1809, the 2nd battalion of the 
14th was employed in the expedition to 
Walcheren, and the siege of Flushing. On 
the 12th of August the two flank companies, 
one of which he commanded, supported by 
the regiment, stormed one of the Dutch 
entrenchments, in co-operation with a detach- 
ment of the King’s German Legion, carrying 
the entrenchments, capturing one gun and 13 
prisoners, and establishing a lodgment within 
musket-shot of the walls of the town ; for 
which service the regiment was thanked in 
General Orders, and the flank companies in 
Divisional Orders : he also served during the 
same year at the battle of Coranna. He com- 
manded the 14th Regiment at the siege and 
capture of Hatras in February, 1817 ; he also 
served in the Pindaree and Mahratta wars in 
1817 and 1818, and was promoted to the rank 
of Major in 1821. In 1826 he commanded, 
the 14th Regiment at the siege and storming 
of Bhurtpore, for which service Lord Com- 
bermere stated in his public despatch,— 

“ I have the pleasure to acquaint your Lordship 
that the conduct of every one engaged van marked 
by a degree of seal which calls for my unqualified 
approbation, bat I must particularly remark the 
behaviour of his Majesty’s 14th Regiment, com- 
manded by Major Everard, and the 69th, com- 
manded by Mgjor Fuller ; these oorps, having led 


the columns of assault, by their steadiness eafl da> 
termination decided the fate of the day.** 

The Divisional Order, by Major-General 
Sir Thomas Reynell, states, — 

“ Major-General Reynell congratulates the troops 
of his division— Euro ean and native— engaged m 
the storming of Bhuri pore tb‘* morning, upon the 
brilliant eucoess which attended tueir gallant ex- 
ertions. It is impossible for him to oonvey half 
what he feels in appreciating the conduct of his 
Majesty’s 14th Regiment, that led the principal 
storming columns; it has impressed his mind 
with stronger notions of what a Br.tish regiment 
is capable of, when led by such office e ae Major 
Everard, Major Bishop, and Captain Mackenzie, 
than he ever before possessed. The Major- 
Gener 1 requests that Major Everard will assure 
the officers and soldiers of the 14th Reviment 
that they more than realize his expectations.*’ 

For this service he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on the 19th of 
January, 1826 ; 1 e was made C lonel on the 
23rd of November, 1841, and Major-General 
on the 11th of November, 1861. Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased, on the recommenda- 
tion of the late Field-Marshal Viscount 
Hardinge, Commanding-in-Chief, to confer on 
him 2004 a-year as a reward for distinguished 
services. 


The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, F.R.9L 
March 21. At his lodgings, Torquay, after 
a lingering illness, the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
one of the earliest explorers of the Arctic 
regions. 

William Sooresby was born at Whitby, in 
Yorkshire. He was trained for naval ad- 
venture in a good school. His father was 
one of tho most daring and successful seamen 
in the northern whale fishery, when that 
service was among the chief sources of the 
commercial wealth of the nation, and one of 
the best nurseries for the British navy. 
Young Scoresby early accompanied bis 
father in his voyages, and from his youth 
was inured to the hardships and perils of 
the Arctic seas. It was when he was chief 
mate of his father’s ship, the tl Resolution" 
of Whitby, in 1806, that he sailed to the 
highest latitude thou reached by navigators. 
On three occasions, in the month of May of 
that year, the “ Resolution” was in 80° 50* 
28% 81° V 53", and 81 0 12' 42" ; and once the 
ship was as far north as 81° SO', the neirest 
approach to the pole at that period authen- 
ticated. None of the earlier navigators had 

g rofessed to reach beyond 81® north latitude. 

ir Edward Parry, in bis celebrated boat 
expedition, during his fourth voyage, in 
1827, arrived at 82° 45', the furthest point 
yet reached. Dr. Kane stands second in the 
record of adventurous efforts to reach the 
pole ; but the Scoresby* have still the honour 
of having, with their ship in ordinary sailing, 
navigated the highest northern latitudes. 
Young Sooresby remained in tho whaling 
service after his father's death, and he had 
performed voyages in twelve suooenive 
seaeoos when he published his aooount of 
‘The Arctic Regions,’ one of the moot 
interesting records of maritime adventure 
that has ever been written. The work ap- 
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peered in 1820, the year after Sir Edward, 
then Lieutenant, Parry proceeded on his 
first Arctic voyage, with the Hecia” and 
“ Griper.” Parry returned to this country 
in October, 1820, after wintering at Melville 
Island. His second voyage, with the “ Fury” 
and “Hecia,” commenced in the summer of 
1821. By this time Captain Sooresby’s book 
had attracted new attention to the soene of 
Arctio enterprise. His narrative of early 
Ar.tio voyages, and of the progress of dis- 
covery, is one of the best popular aooounts 
that nave appeared on the subject ; and the 
scientific details of the work, as well as the 
story of personal adventure, attest his ad- 
mirable fitness for the service in which he 
had so long been engaged. The chapter on 
the Hydrography of the Greenland Seas was 
an important contribution to scientific and 
geographical knowledge ; and the notioes of 
the Meteorology and Natural History of the 
Arctio Regions have formed the basis of 
most of the subsequent researches in these 
departments. His definitions of the torms 
used by the whalers in describing the various 
forms of ice have been universally adopted 
in scientific treatises on the subject. He was 
the first also to attempt scientific observa- 
tions ou the electricity of the atmosphere in 
high northern latitudes j and the results of 
his experiments, made with an insulated con- 
ductor, eight feet above the main-top-gallant 
mast-head, connected by a wire with a copper 
ball attached by a silk cord to the deck, are 
still regarded with interest from the novelty 
and ingenuity of the observations. Inci- 
dentally, Captain Sooreeby remarks that he 
had personally assisted at the capture of 320 
whales of the species Balaam mytticeiut. Not 
one of them, he believes, exceeded sixty feet 
in leng h ; and the largest he ever actually 
measured was fifty-eight feet from one ex- 
tremity to the other, 'fhe accounts of longer 
specimens he thinks are exaggerations ; but 
the less valuable Balana phytafo of Linns us, 
the rasor-back of the whalers, often exceeds 
a hundred feet in length. In his whaling 
voyages, Captain Scoresby was often in cir- 
cumstances of extreme peril. One instance 
'which he records, we mention as exhibiting 
the personal energy of the man. It was in 
May, 1814, in the ship “ Esk,” of Whitbv, 
when a spacious opening of the ice, in latL 
tilde 78® 10 / , longitude 4® east, tempted him 
to push in, from the appeeranoe of a great 
number of whales. The ship was soon fixed 
Immovably in the ioe. After great labour 
and frequent danger, many days being spent 
In sawing through the fixed floe, or forcing 
a passage through masses of ice, from which 
the vessel often received alarming shocks, 
open sea was descried, but with a barrier 
-consisting of an immense pack right across 
the path: — 

14 There was no alternative but forcing 

M b it; we therefore pushed forward 
e least connected part. By availing 
■ourselves of every advantage of sailing, 
where sailing was practicable, and boring or 
drifting where the pieces of ioe lay close 
together, we at length reached the leeward 
pvt o i a narrow channel, la which we bed 


to ply a considerable distance against the 
wind. When performing this, the wind, 
which had hitherto blown a brisk breeze 
from the north, increased to a strong gale. 
The ship was placed in such a critical situa- 
tion, that we oould not for above an hour 
accomplish any reduction of tlie sails ; and 
while 1 was personally engaged performing 
the duty of a pilot on the topmast-head, the 
bending of the mast was so uncommon, that 
I was seriously alarmed for its stability.” 
After some days of ftirther peril, the ship 
was safely brought to the open sea. 

To those who have read Captain Sooresby’s 
book, or who knew him personally, we need 
scarcely add, that on this and all such occa- 
sions he was open in his devout gratitude to 
the Divine Providence, which the most daring 
and skilful navigators have always been the 
most ready to acknowledge and express. 

After his retirement from active service at 
sea. Captain Scoresby resolved to enter into 
holy orders ; and after holding appointments 
in less congenial localities, he found in the 
maritime town of Hull a sphere which afford- 
ed full scope for his benevolent efforts for 
the social and spiritual welfare of sailors. In 
his personal exertions and professional duties 
he was active and unwearied ; and his pub- 
lished “ Discourses to Seamen” exhibit the 
earnestness and kindness with which ho 
laboured in his new vocation for the good of 
the servioe in which he had passed his earlier 
years. 

In the progress of Arctio exploration Dr. 
Sooresby continued to take the deepest 
interest. Although he had from the first 
thought that the attempts to find a north- 
west passage to the Chinese seas were un- 
profitable for any political or commercial 
object, he considered that the scientific 
results justified all the risk and expense of 
the expeditions; while, even in regard to 
financial returns to the nation, the establish- 
ment of the Davis’ Strait Whale Fishery, and 
of the trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
had compensated for the expenditure of 
national money in the early voyages of 
discovery. W e may remark here that Captain 
Sooresbv's visit to the island of Jan Mayen 
afforded one of the most remarkable proofii 
of the existenoe of a communication between 
the Northern Sea and the Pacific Ocean. He 
found on the shores of that singular island, 
on which he landed, and which he partly 
explored, pieces of drift-wood bored by a 
ptuau or a pholas . Neither of these animals 
ever pierce wood in Arctio countries, and 
henoe he concluded that the worm-eaten 
drift had been borne by currents from a trans- 
polar region. The notion of a constantly open 
polar sea Captain Sooresby always believed 
to be chimerical, and at that time none of 
the observations had been made whioh have 
since led to the renewal of a belief in its ex? 
istenoe. In speaking of the island of Jan 
Mayen, he mentions, as a striking proof of 
the dearness of the atmosphere in these 
climates, that he saw the peak of Beerenberg, 
the height of which is 6,780 feet above the 
level of the sea, at a distance, by observa- 
tion, of between ninety-five and a hundred 
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miles. He also noticed, when on the island, 
on the summit of a mountain 1,600 feet 
in height, a magnificent crater forming 
a basin of 600 to 600 feet in depth, and 600 
to 700 yards in diameter, while jets of smoke, 
discharged at intervals of every three or four 
minutes, revealed the existence of unex- 
tinguished volcanic action. 

The scientific career of Dr. Sooreeby in 
the latter years of his life is well known to 
most of our readers. The “Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, ” and various scientific 
periodicals, were enriched by occasional 
contributions from his pen on a variety of 
subjects of natural history and meteorology. 
To the observation of magnetic&l phenomena 
he had long devoted his closest attention, 
and his “ Magnetioal Investigations,'* pub- 
lished at intervals from 1889 to 1843, and 
the concluding volume in 1848, contain a 
vast amount of valuable materials for philo- 
sophical induction. His reports to the 
British Association, and his numerous ob- 
servations on the influence of the iron of 
vessels on the oompass, were connected with 
inquiries of the utmost practical importance 
to navigation. It was in prosecuting these 
researches, and with a view to determine 
various questions of magnetic scienoe, that 
Dr. Scoresby undertook a voyage to Australia, 
from which he returned last year, with his 
constitution much enfeebled from the arduous 
labours to which he had subjected himself. 
His name will be ever remembered with 
honour among those who, by their character 
and their servioes, have sustained the repu- 
tation and extended the influenoe of the 
British name by the peaoeftd triumphs of 
scienoe and humanity. 

Dr. Sooreeby was a Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinbuigh, and a 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France . — Literary Gazette . 


J. M. Kimbm, Esq., 1LA. 


March 26. At Dublin, aged 49, John Mit- 
chell Kemble, Esq., a distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar and archaeologist. 

He was the eldest son of Charles Kemble 
and Thfcrfese Decamp (nSe), both names of 
high repute in dramatic annals, and nephew 
of Mrs. Siddons and John Philip Kemble. 

He was educated partly by Dr. Richard- 
son, (author of the Dictionary of the English 
Language, and other philological works,) and 
partly and latterly by Dr.- Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, Head Master of King Edward's 
Grammar School, Burr St. Edmund's ; from 
whioh school he held an exhibition at the 
time of his quitting it, in 1826, for Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Even at school be was remarkable for the 
vsriety of his information on subjects not 
commonly studied in statu pvpiUari; e.g. for 
his acquirements in chemistry. 

At Cambridge he was distinguished by his 
varied information, whioh then had taken an 
historical turn. His essays on “Chivalry," 
the “Causes and Influenoe of the First 
Frenoh Revolution," Ac., are still remem- 
bered by his oo temporaries for their solidity 


and brillianoe. He did not, indeed, alter a 
time, pursue the University studies, and took 
a common degree in 1829 ; proceeding M. A, 
at the usual period. 

After leaving the University, much of Mr. 
Kemble's time was spent in Germany and 
Spain. In the former country his sooietw 
was courted by the most accomplished 
scholars and phuologers, vU, Professors A si 
and Thiersch at Munich, the brothersGrimmj 
&o., at Gottingen, Ac. He very early indeed 
displayed his taste for the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature. Even 
while reading Blackstone’s Commentaries 
with a view to the legal profession, hie 
attention was arrested less by the practical 
portions of that treatise, than by its pages 
on ancient customs and usages. 8oemse- 
tenure had a much greater charm for hum 
than the Chief Justice's disquisitions on 
“ Things and Persons." He probably could 
not have drawn a will or a deed oorrectly, 
hut he would have left no flaw in an Anglo- 
Saxon conveyance. During his residence in 
Germany, 1863-4, Mr. Kemble was welcomed 
by Jacob Grimm as the most distinguished 
and promising of his disciples. An inter- 
leaved copy of that great philologer’s Deutsche 
Grammatih, proves, by Mr. Kemble's MS. 
notes, how thoroughly he understood, carried 
out, and amplified the researches of his 
illustrious mas.er. 


His edition of “ Beowulf," and the “Tra- 
veller's Song," Ac., and his lectures on Anglo- 
Saxon language and literature at Cambridge 
(1834-61), together with his reviews of 
“ Jakel" in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review " 
and his contributions to the Museum Phile- 
logicum, shewed that Kemble stood not only 
at the head of Teutonic philologera and 
antiquarians in his own country, out also 
that a scholar of the highest order was ap- 
plying to Teutonic philology powers and 
scienoe equal to those expended upon Greek 
by Poison, Dobree, Monk, and Blom field, 
Ac. The reputation which these works ob- 
tained for him at home and abroad, was 
confirmed and extendod by his edition of the 
“Saxon Charters," Cedes Diplomatics , and 
by his * History of the Saxons in England.** 
The latter work, indeed, was the proper 
sequel of the former one. Without the 
Charters, many of them discovered by the 
editor, all of "them carefully revised end 
arranged, the History oould not have been 
oom posed. Had his life been roared, he 
meditated a new edition of the Cha rt ers 
now beoome a rare work — in which he would 
have thoroughly revised the whole series, 
added many new ones, f since found,) and 
arranged and annotated them, so as greatly 
to enhance their value. During ms lest 
residence in North Germany, July, 1849 — 
May, 1865, Mr. Kemble devoted himself with 
that indefatigable energy whioh was so 
characteristic a feature of his mind, to the 
study of the civil and military antknntiee of 
the Teutonic races, more especially their 
faneral ceremonies. For this purpose, during 
the spring, summer, and autumn months of 
1854, he superintended extensive excavations 
on the Lunebuig Heath, and the ed ja o— t 
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districts — and with the most signal success. 
The oost of excavation was defrayed bv the 
Antiquarian Society of Hanover, though Mr. 
Kemble himself laboured, as was too much 
perhaps his wont, without fee or reward. 
The specimens of armour, ornaments, sepul- 
chral urns, Ac., are now lodged in the Royal 
Museum at Hanover, arranged by Mr. 
Kemble himself, So important, indeed, were 
his contributions and services to that insti- 
tution, that he was universally regarded as 
its (honorary) Curator. 

During his residence at Hanover, he tran- 
scribed and arranged from the archives in 
the State-Paper Office, a considerable collec- 
tion of letters, the correspondence of the 
great Electrons with Leibniis and other cele- 
brated oo temporaries, which, after bis re- 
turn to England in 1855, he published (at 
least a portion of the letters), under the title 
of “ State Papers and Correspondence Illus- 
trative of the Social and Political State of 
Europe from the Revolution (1688) to the 
Accession of the House of Hanover/' In this 
volume he displayed a wide and aocurate 
acquaintance with the secret history and 
diplomacy of the period to which the corre- 
spondence relates. And previously, while 
editor of the 44 British and Foreign Review," 
he shewed an exact and diversified ac- 
quaintance with many topics of contem- 
porary interest, not connected with his pe- 
culiar line of study. To that Review he 
contributed, among other articles of great 
merit, two striking papers on Freydank's 
Poems, and Incunabula Genii s Anglican*, 
frc. f in which philology and legal antiquity 
are handled with hit usual learning, but with 
unusual liveliness of language and illustra- 
tion. As a writer, his style was marked by 
terseness and vigour, often by rich and sus- 
tained eloquence ; as a speaker in public, and 
lecturer, he was at once ready and emphatic, 
fully informed, and yet clear and concise ; as 
an investigator of the past, no honson 
was too wide for his searching glance, no 
fact or phenomenon too obscure for his 
notice. And though he made no pro tensions 
to what is commonly callod classic a l scholar- 
ship, vet few scholars were more variously 
acquainted with Greek and Latin authors, 
especially with those of the later period. 
From such writers asZosimus. the Chronica* 
Patched*, Cantacuzenus, Ac., he culled many 
a fact, unobserved till he disinterred it, for 
his more proper researches in Teutonic 
antiquity. 

William Kittyeit, Esq. 

Not. 17, 1866. At his residence, Claiges- 
house, Ryde, in tbe Isle of Wight, in his 
78th year, William Knyvett, Esq., Composer 
to, and Gentleman of, her Majesty’s 
Chapels- Royal, and one of the Lay-Clerks 
•of Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. W. Knyvett during a lengthened 
period held, and well maintained, the 
highest rank in his profession, as an accom- 
plished musician, a teacher, and a vocal 
performer. He was born April 21st, 1772, 


Charles Knyvett*, and continued his pro- 
fessional education under the justly -cele- 
brated Samuel Webbe, the eminent Glee 
oomposer, and finally completed it by the 
study of the works of Haydn, Mosart, and 
others of the modem school, under Signor 
Cimador, a Venetian then domiciled in 
London, and well known for his skill and 
refined taste. 

At an unusually early age Mr. W. Knyvett 
was chosen as one of the Gentlemen of the 
Chapels- Royal, and in 1808 received the 
appointment of Compoeer to the same. Not 
long after, at the request of Dean Vincent, 
he entered the ohuir of Westminster Abbey 
as a Lay-Clerk. During more than thirty 
yean he was a principal singer at the 
Ancient Conoerta, the Vocal Concerts, and 
all the provincial music- meetings. In those 
he took the alto, or contra-tenor parts, in- 
variably employing his falsetto , or feigned 
voioe, though nature had supplied him with 
a deep bass, lu all the departments of the 
art in which he was engaged, his pare style 
and elegant taste were conspicuous, and 
recognised by every admirer of the Harrison 
and BarUeman school, to which he at onoe 
attached himself and became the third of 
that vocal triumvirate that so long reigued 
in the high and fashionable circles. Ou the 
death of Mr. Greatorex in 1881, Mr. W. 
Knyvett succeeded him iu the arduous situa- 
tion of conductor of tbe Ancient Concerts, 
the musical festivals at Birmingham, York, 
Ac., and proved himself worthy of the bdton 
that had been held by his able predecessor, 
who, through the medium of Mr. Joah 
Bates, a highly distinguished amateur, and 
personal friend of Handel, had received and 
preserved with sacred care the tradition of 
that great composer's intentions respecting 
the mode of executing his works. Thus 
qualified, Mr. W. Knyvett may be considered 
as the last conductor, with one exception k . 
who, in a manner, inherited the special 
knowledge so neoeasary in directing the per- 
formance of compositions which have an 


the honour of being their birthplace. 

Mr. W. Knyvett's time was too frilly occu- 
pied in his daily avocations, to permit his 
bestowing much of it in the absorbing pursuit 
of composition ; but he produced vocal works 
that were onoe exceedingly popular, many 
of which will transmit his name to ftiture 
generations of the admirers of sweet melody 
and good harmony. Among those which are 
published may be mentioned bis glees, — 
“ Iher© is a Bloom “ Tbe Boatie rows 
* Tne Bells of St. Michael's Tower f' *• The 
Midgee* Dance “ When the Fair Rose, " Ac. 
For three of his glees he gained silver oups 
as prises, two of them presented to him in 

• Mr. Knyvett, senior, was one of the Gentlemen 
of the Chapels-Royal to George III., and became 
also Organist of the same in 1802. He had three 
sons, Charles, Henry, and William, all of whom 
left large and well -stationed families. 

* Sir G. Smart, now retired from public en- 
gagements, who maybe said to have been mainly 
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1800 and 1802, by the hands of the Prince of 
Wales, who never ceased to be his steady 
patron. He left several unpublished compo- 
sirions: of these, the grand anthems, “ The 
King shall rejoice,” produced officially for 
the coronation of George IV., and u This is 
the day which the Lord has made,** written 
for the coronation of her present Majesty, 
were, as a matter of oourse, immediately 
transferred from Westminster Abbey to the 
provincial mnsio meetings* 

In private life, Mr. W. Knyvett gained the 
esteem of all who were acquainted with him, 
and these were not inconsiderable in number 
or station. His conversation was marked 
by a playful humour, sometimes approaching 
to wit, and never tinged by spleen, that 
rendered him an agreeable companion in 
whatover society he mixed. He was twice 
married. By his first wife he had a lams 
family. His two eldest sons now hold the 
rank of Lieut. -Col. in the hast Indian army. 
In 1826 he entered into a second marriage, 
with Miss D. Travis, much celebrated in her 
day for her knowledge of Handel’s music, 
and her very superior mode of delivering it. 
By this lady he left no family. Such was 
the honourable nature of his own character, 
that he was not sufficiently on his guara 
against the reverse of it in others. He was 
a great sufferer by the bankruptcy of Row* 
land Stephenson, which, added to a tendency 
to speculation that farther diminished his 
property, involved him in losses to a large 
amount, reducing the acquirements made 
by professional ability and great industry, 
to little more than suffioes to secure to his 
widow those oomforts which she had so long 
emoyed. 

It rarely happens that long genealogies 
are quite exempt from suspicion, excited 
either by the known difficulty of aoourately 
tracing them, or the notorious falsifications 
too frequently practised. But when they 
are honestly and clearly traced from a re- 
mote period, they not only are interesting 
to all who respect ancestry, or take any 

S leasure in antiquarian research, but are 
l abundanoe of cases of the utmost im- 
portance, in deciding questions of property, 
and of the greatest utility to all engaged m 
the production of historical proofs. Inis, it 
is trusted, will justify, in the opinion of the 
readers of the Gkntlkman'b Magazine, the 
annexed addition to the foregoing biogra- 
phical sketch. 

The elder Knyvett, before mentioned, 
claimed the Barony of Berners. The enquiry 
into the validity of this took place in a 
formal manner at the Heralds 1 College, 
under the guidance of the late Sir George 
Naylor, Garter- King-at Arms. The pedigree 
on which the olaim was founded was there 
examined and authenticated. The petition 
then went to the House of Lords, where 
eveiy point was diligently investigated, and 
the reoorded descents through so many 
generations were proved and admitted. But 
ft was made clear by Lord Lyndhurst that 
the barony had fallen into abeyance, and 
.this terminated in 1838, in favour of Henry 
Wilson, the present Baron. The Knyvett 


family then prosecuted their claim to the 
peerage no further. In a published, autho- 
rised, and unoon tradicted s t a t ement it is 
clearly shewn that-— 

** the pedigree of Mr. Knyvett proves his descent 
from Othomarua Dunnevit, afterwards De Knevet, 
and lastly— according to analogy of change in 
other English names— Knyvett, a native noble 
of England at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
the Pieces* of which occ a si o n e d him (as having 
joined Harold's standard) great losses. Upon his 
marriage, however, with a daughter of one of 
the Normans, his estates were restored, and his 
descendants continued in credit in succe e d in g 
reigns; and Sir John Knyvett having been made 
Chancellor of England, his family were con- 
siderably aggrandized and enriched by inter- 
marrying with the Bouchfers— for Jane Bouchier 
inherited large possessions in Norfolk, and her 
mother was daughter of John Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, and her great-grandfather was son of 
Lord Lovaine, by Anne, only daughter and heir 
of Thomas Plantagenet. Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward III. Thus the royal 
co it was added to the armorial bearings, and 
forms, together with 110 other devises of dis- 
tinguished families, a monument of the great 
dignity of this ancestry.” 

The state services of the Knyvetts in the 
reign of Henry VIIL are thus reoorded : — 

“ Sir Thomas Knyvett, Master of the Horae, 
and an Admiral, distinguished himself in a naval 
engagement, and was blown up in the oonfiiet. 
In the reign of James I., a Sir Thomas Knyvett 
was deputed to search the cellars under the 
Parliament-house, and having apprehended Guy 
Fawkes. . . was created Baron Knyvett of Bec ri ak, 
in Yorkshire.” 

The anoestor of Mr. Knyvett who claimed 
the barony was handsomely provided for in 
his mother’s will, and his descendants re- 
sided at Funden-liall, in Norfolk. 


Rav. H. J. Srxoire, LLJ). 

March 21. At the advanced age of upwards 
of 80, the Rev. Dr. Symons,Vicar of SL Martin, 
Hereford, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

Having recently undertaken the temporary 
duty at the parish church of Pilham, Lincoln- 
shire, he was about to jprocede by the railway 
from that place to Gainsborough, and in his 
over-anxiety to catch the train, be so exerted 
himself that upon taking his seat in the car- 
riage be appeared completely exhausted, and 
in a few minute*, giving a deep-drawn gasgL 
his head fell on his breast, and the breath or 
life fled ; the relentless hand of death seized 
him, and he was a corpse I The subject of the 
memoir was the son of the Rev. Jelinger 
Symons, BJ)., of Hackney, Rector of WhiU 
tron, Durham, to whose active exertion 
was chiefly owing the erection of the present 
parish church of Hackney ; also the author of 
“ Letters of Consolation and Advice from a 
Father to his Daughter,” and which readied a 
sixth edition. (See, for obituary, Gam. Mao. 
March, 1810.) 

In early life he accompanied the forces to 
Spain and Portugal, as Chaplain, under the 
command of the late Sir John Moo e, was 
present at the battle of Corunna, and early 
on the fallowing morning, in the grey mots* 
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ing light, (and not by torch-light, aa has been 
00 beaatifully stated by a poetic licence,) read 
thefuneial service over the remains of hi* 
brave and lamented commander ; after 
which he remained for some length of time 
under the command of the late “ Duke** — to 
whom, although rather taller and more ro- 
bust, he certainly bore a handsome resem- 
blance. On his return from the Peninsula 
be married^aod became Curate of St. Ann's, 
Holborn. He was afterwards presented with 
the Vicarage of St. Martin, Hereford, where 
in 1846 he evinced great zeal for th j Church 
of England in obtaining sufficient funds (in- 
cluding the munificent gift of one thousand 
pounds from her present Majesty) to rebuild 
the parish church of St Martin, after a 
lapse of two centuries, (the old edifice having 
been destroyed in the civil wars of 1646). 

The Rev. Doct r was noticed and re- 
spected by her present Majesty, also by the 
late Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardings, and 
many of the aristocracy ; he was Chaplain to 
the late Dukes of Kent and Cambridge, as 
also to her Majesty’s forces, and in that 
capacity he last year did duty at Chelsea, and 
also preached to the troops at Aldershot t A 
sermon entitled “ Advice to the British 
Army" was so highly estimated, that it was 
published under the patronage of the late 
Commander-in-chief. For some time past his 
mind had appeared entirely engrosea by the 
realization of hopes and promises held out to 
him for his accession either to a deanery or a 
stall, or some such promotion; indeed, he 
entertained some hopes of a bishopric from 
the Duke; but as years increased, friends 
grew less warm in his behalf and younger 
men obtained a preference. He was a fine 
specimen of the defunct school of the old 
moderate “orthodox” Oxford-party,— kind- 
hearted and liberal in his ideas, a warm 
friend, and no caviller or disputer. In 
reading the services of the Churchy (un- 
fortunately too little studied at our Universi- 
ties now,) he took great delight in doing it well. 
He had been a widower for several years, 
but has left a family. — “ De mortuis nil nisi 
banvm .** 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 14. At St. Leonard*s-on-Sea, the Bev. 
Henry Pritchard , B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, and formerly Incumbent of 
Sheen, Staffordshire. 

March 16. At Eton College, aged 7$, the Rev, 
O. Bethell, Fellow of Eton College, and Rector 
of Worptesdon (1833), Murrey. 

March 18. At Dalbury Rectory, aged 75, the 
(ter. Charles Evelyn Q. Cotton , of Etwall-hall, 
Derbyshire, Rector of Dalbury (1818), and Trus- 
ey (1818), Derbyshire. 

March 19. At the Presbytery, North Shields, 
iged 87, the Rev. Thomas Oillow, of Saint Cuth- 
bert's, Roman Catholic Church, deeply lamented 
by the flock over which he had presided for 
thirty-six years. 

March 19. At the Wesleyan College, Lansdown, 
Bath, aged 69, the Rev. Joseph Cusworth , Go- 
vernor of the College. 

March 23. At Mrs. BirtUTs, Kingtdown- 
parade, Bristol, aged 47. the Rev. John James 
Montgomery, (nephew or the late James Mont- 


gomery, of Sheffield,) late Moravian Minister of 
Baltonsborough, Somerset. 

At Brussels, aged 39, the Rev. Henry Worth- 
am, B.A. 1842, Jesus College, Cambridge, of 
Upper Brunswick -place, Bristol. 

March r 4. At Glanville-Wootton, aged 47, the 
Bev. E Roberts , Rector. The deceased bad only 
entered upon the duties of the parish church 
wi bin the last few weeks, during which time 
he had already endeared himself to his parish- 
ioners. 

Suddenly, while on a visit to his son at Staun- 
ton Harold, Leicestershire, aged 56, the Rev. 
John Letts , B A. 1835, M.A. 1838, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, Rector of 8t. Oiave, Hart- 
street (1838), London. 

March 26. At 8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where he was taken in oonsequence of a serious 
accident which happened to him on the prerio js 
Tu-sday, aged 68, the Rev. JohsmBluck , Re tor 
of Walsowen, Norfolk. The following are the 
distressing particulars of the Rev. John Black's 
death. On ihe moral <g of the 24th ult., accom- 
panied by hi* daughter, he was crossing the road 
near the corner of Liquorpond-street, and was 
about to step on the kerb, when his feet slipped, 
and he fell against the step of an omnibus. He 
was carried t • St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where 
it was found that he bad received a sen re wound 
on the upper lip, fracture of the lower jaw-bone, 
two of tue front teeth being knocked back, and a 
bruise on the back of the he >d. He remained 
con-clous until about the middle of Thursday, 
when his mind began to wander, and he gradu- 
ally sank. 

M irch 28. At Malta, aged 30, the Rev. James 
Churchill Cook, B.A. 1849, M.A. 1851, Pembroke 
College, Oxford, of Brighton. 

March 29. At Hack ford -hall, Norfolk, aged 
80, the Yen. John Bedingfleld Col Iyer , B A. 1796, 
M.A. 1808, Clare College, Cambridge, Archdeacon 
of Norwich (1844), and Vicar of Wroxham so. 
Sallhouae (1801), in the same county. 

March 31. Aeed 47, the Rev. W. Elliott, M.A*, 
of Great Coram-st., Brunswick- q., London. 

At the Rectory, aged 74, the Rev. Philip Serle , 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1807, B.D. 1816. Rector of Od- 
dington (1818), Oxfordshire, Lite Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

April 2. At Edinburgh, aged 60, ihe Rev. Dr. 
Steven, minister of Trinity College parish. A 
native of Peebles, he was brought up and edu- 
cated in Edinburgh, having attended the High 
School, and atudiedat the University of that city. 
In 1826 he was appointed assistant to the Rev. 
Dr. Anderson, in the Scotch Church, Rotterdam, 
and on the death of his colleague was unani- 
mously elected his successor. In this charge he 
remained till 1839, when he was choeen to be 
House Governor of Heriot’s HospitaL in which 
post’cm, by his fidelity in discharging its import- 
ant dudes, and by nis paternal affability and 
kindness to the hoys of the institution, he gained 
the respect and oonfldenoe of the Governors and 
of every one connected with the Hospital In 
1843 he was presented by the To«n Council to 
Trinity College parish, in that city, in which ca- 
pacity be continued till his death, beloved by 
his people and respected by the public. Dr. Ste- 
ven was, even at an early age, distinguished for 
literary and ecclesiastical research ; and of his 
eminence in this department a mere enumeration 
of liis published works affords sufficU nt evidence. 
He is the author of " The History of the Scottish 
Church in Rotterdam,” 8ro. ; of a “ View of the 
Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment,” 8vo. ; of a 
‘‘ Memoir of Georg • Herb t,” 12mo. ; and of the 
“ History of the High School of Edinburgh,” 
12mo., -works of great ability, which wi. not 
allow his name to die. Dr. Steven’s chat act r, 
in a private and personal capacity, did honour to 
his position as a clergyman and an author. He 
was married to Miss Gibson, of Rotterdam, and 
leaves behind him three daughters and two sons. 

April 2. At KHleygally, Ireland, ( a qo k U n ta lly 
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poisoned,) the Her. James Alexander, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, Rector of Tessauran, 
dio. Meath. 

April 3. At the Rectory, Grasmere, aged 66, 
the Rev. Sir Richard Fleming , Bart., M.A. (1823), 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Rector of Windermere 
(1823), and Grasmere (1822), Westmoreland. 

At the Vicarage, Colston Kaleigh, Devon, aged 
89, tne Rer. Noel Lowe , youngest son of the Very 
Ber. Thomas Hill Lowe. Dean of Exeter. 

At West Rudham, aged 80, the Rer. Thomas 
Martin. 

April 4. At South Shore, aged 69, the Rer. 
Thomas Bryer , B.A. (1834), St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly Incumbent of St. Paul’s, 
Great Marton. 

A Clifton, aged 55, the Rer. William Robert 
Newbolt , B.A. 1824. M A. 1826, Christ Church, 
Oxford, Vicar of Somerton (1833), Somerset. 

April 6. Ai Killo wen-cottage, in the county 
of Wexford, dfed 28, the Rer. Charles Walker , 
B.A., second son of Paul Walker, e q. 

April 9. At Stanpit, Christchurch, Hants, 
aged 78, the Rer. /oAn T>ms, B.A. 1800, M.A. 
1804, University College, Oxford, late Vicar of 
Tonge, Kent. 

April 10. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 64, the 
Ber. Henry Bishop , B.A. 1814, M.A. 1816, Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

April 11. Aged 79, the Rer. Charles Hawkins , 
LL.B. (1805) Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Stillingfleet (1838), and Canon or York (1830). 

April 12. At Stanwix, near Carlisle, aged 83, 
the Rer Robert Heaviside , son of the late Robt 
Heaviside, esq., o West Rainton, Durham. 

April 16. At Brighton, aged 85, the Rer. Dr. 
Samuel Holland, Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester, Rector of Beaudesert, Warwickshire. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED nr CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

June — . In Australia, aged 18. John Nathaniel 
Wells, eldest son of the Rev. John Tighe Wells, 
of Torrington-sq. 

Supposed to be lost in the schooner 44 Wyrern,” 

which left Nelson, New Zealand, on the 1st of 

uly, 1856, for Sydney, N.S.W., and has never 
since been heard of,) aged 32, Julius, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late George Fordham, esq., of 
Odsey-house, Cambridgeshire. 

8ept. 14. At Muckleford, Victoria, by acci- 
dentally felling down a quarts mine, George 
King Thornhill, esq. , son of the late Col. Thorn- 
hill, 13th Foot. 

Nov. 6. At Auckland, New Zealand, from an 
accident, Robert, youngest son of tbe late David 
Gillingham, esq., of Godshlll-park, Isle of Wight. 

Nor. 8. At Creswick-creek, near Melbourne, 
Australia, nged 25. Henry, s* cond son of Thomas 
Cosham, esq., of Hurstmoneeanx, Sussex. 

Nov. 10. At Prahran, near Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, aged 40, Henry Dean Grady Russell, esq., 
architect. 

Nov. 24. At Wallerowang, Hartley, New 8outh 
Wales, aged 71, James Walker, esq., M.L.C., for- 
merly of the Royal Marine Artillery. 

Dee. 2. At Blackwater, Georgetown, Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 57, Major Henry Douglas war- 
den. of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and late British 
Resident of the Orange River Sovereignty. 

Dee. 20. Near Lyttelton, New Zealand, aged 
23, Mr. John Ingram 8hrimpton, “ one of the 
earliest colonists of Canterbury, and tbe man 
who, with a few energetic assistants, published 
the first number of the 4 Lyttelton Times,* in the 
0 |*en air, on an unenclosed spot in the centre of 
the town, a very few days after his arrival,” 
about six years ago. The deoeased was the eldest 
•on of Mr. Ingram Shiimpton, formerly an emi- 
nent printer «*t Oxford, and, according to the 
aoeonnt extracted from tbe ‘‘Lyttelton Times,” 
met his death in the following lamentable 
manner 

15 


44 Mr. Shrimpton and his younger brother, Mr. 
Walter .Shrimp ton. sons of Mr. Ingram Shrimp- 
ton of this town, in the enjoyment of a week’s 
holiday, were duck -shooting near the river Ash- 
ley. ft happened that the elder brother being a 
short distance in advance, and seeing a favour- 
able opportunity for a shot, turned round and 
called to the other to come an. Mr. Walter 
Shrimpton, cocking his gun, and at the mine 
time making a hasty step forward, slipped, or 
tripped, and fell; the gun went off, and the 
contents lodged in his brother’s heart. On find- 
ing what had occurred, Mr. Walter Shrimpton 
immediately hurried to Miller’s bouse of ac- 
commodation, at tbe Salt-water Creek, asked for 
help, and sent a messenger for medical assist- 
ance. On arrival at the scene of the accident, 
it was found that death had actually occurred, 
and the body was removed to Miller’s house, 
where sn inquest wss held on Mem day, before 
the coroner, W. Donald, esq., and a verdict of 
* Accidental Death’ returned.” 

Jan. — . In Van Diemen’s Land, aged 35, 
Elisabeth, wife of the Rev. Robert Strong, and 
eldest dau of the late Rev. George Way, of 
Painswirk, Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 12. At the Mauritius, aged 32, Capt. 
Edmund Henry R*nt Flint, R.A., youngest sou 
of the late Sir C. W. Flint. 

Jan. 14. At Boston, Texas, aged 46, John 
Freeman, M.D., formerly of Framungham. 

Jan. 17. At Brisbane, More ton Bay. William, 
second son of John Key, esq., of Chester-st., 
Belgrave-sq. 

Jan. 21. At Logos, aged 27, Comm. 8t Georgs 
Rathbourne, of H.M.S. 44 Bloodhound.” 

Jan. 31. At Melbourne, aged 21, William 
Challineor, eldest son of the Rev. Wn Francis 
8ims, M.A., of Lee, Kent. 

Feb. 4. At Lucknow, East Indies, aged 23; 
Robert Hawkins Pitt, Lieut. Royal Bengal Ar- 
tillery, second son of the late William Gregsom 
Pitt, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Vellore, Major Hi;lyar Young Pope, Madras 
Native Infantry, formerly of Exeter. 

At South Australia, of colonial fever, aged 19, 
Thomas Bagnall, son of the late Thomas Bagnall, 
of West well-house, Oxon. 

Feb. 7. At the Rice Lake. Coburgh, Canada 
West, Frond* John St. Quin tin, esq., late Brevet 
Major 85th Light Infantry, youngest son of tbe 
late Wm. Thos. St. Quin tin, esq., of Scampstan- 
hall. Yorkshire. 

Feb. 8. Killed in a cavalry charge, while 
Acting Brigade Major of Cavalry, at the battle 
of Khoos-ab, in Persia, Augustus Chas. Frank- 
land, Lieut 2nd Regiment Bombay European 
Liyht Infantry. 

Feb. 13. At Allygbur, Graham Lacon, esq., 
M.D., 8urgeon 9th N.I., fifth son of the late 
John Mortlock Lacon, esq., of Great Yarmouth. 

In Boston, U.S., Caroline, wife of Hennr Y. 
Ward, esq., late of the firm of Frederick Hath 
and Co.. Valparaiso, Chili. 

Feb. 20. At his house in the Palais Royal, 
Paris, while sleeping in his easy chair, of apo- 
plexy, aged 58, M. Chevet, the famous retailer of 
eatables. He was the youngest of five sons left 
by the founder of the shop in tbe Palais Royal, 
and he was moreover the most celebrated of the 
dynasty. In the year 1855 he realised more than 
£6,000 by his buffet at the National Exposition. 
As to his miraculous dinners and his culinary 
triumphs, which he alone knew how to invent 
and to organlxe, they are of gastzonomical no- 
toriety, and it belongs alone to tbe Journal dee 
Gourmands to transmit tbem to posterity. Very, 
the glorious rival of Chevet, met a similar death 
some years since, after dinner, in his country 
house st Montmorency. 

Feb. 22. In Manor-pl., Portsea, aged 76, Rich. 
Allworth Clarke, esq.. Paymaster R.N. 

Feb. 23. At Nevis, West Indies, where he had 
resided for 55 yeans aged 77, Walter Lewis Bucks, 
esq., a native of Bungay. 
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Feb. 26. At Calcutta, aged SI, Edward William 
Fincke, eldest eon of Lieut.-Col. Kingsley, of 
Peckham. 

Feb. 26. At Hill -house, West Bromwich, aged 
71, Capt. James Eaton, R.N. He was one of the 
few surviving officers who had shared in the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar, when his vessel, 
the “ Ttm£raixe,” Capt. Harvey, was the second 
ship of the weather-line which was led by the 
immortal Nelson in the “ Victory.” 

At Thebes, aged 26, John Kincaid Lennox, late 
Capt. 12th Royal Lancers, only son of J. L. K. 
Lennox, esq., of Woodhead, Lennox-castle, Stir- 
lingshire. 

March S. Of paralysis, aged 71, Susanna, wife 
of Thomas Stan borough, esq., late of Pipwell- 
hall, Northamptonshire. 

At Horace ville, Upper Canada, aged 74, the 
Hon. Hamnett K. Pinhey. 

March 4. At the re*idenoe of her son, Upper 
Bed<ord-pl., Russeli-sq., aged 86, Mrs. MaryMair, 
widow or John Mair, esq. 

At Bar grove, Kent, aged 45, Francis H. Brock- 
man, esq. 

At Court Barton, Newton Cyres, aged 60, 8o- 



At Clifton -road, Brighton, Sussex, aged 65, 
Win. M'lntyre, esq., M.D., late of Harley-st., 
Cavendish -aq. 

At the Priory, Bradford, Wilts, aged 20, Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the Rev. Edw. T. Richards, 
Rector of Farlington, Hants. 

At his residence, West-hilL Hartford, Captain 
Wilhelm Speer, late of her Majesty’s 71st Light 
Infantry. 

March 7. Bernard Conway, esq., surgeon, 
High-et., Leicester. 

At Norton -ter., Longslght, Manchester, aged 
68, George Bradley, esq. 

At 8hackerley-hall, near Aibrighton, Salop, 
aged 76, George Jones, esq. 

At Lawn-villa, Clapham-rise, Elisabeth, wife 
of Major Wood, Staff-Officer of Pensioners. 

At Monifleth Free Church Manse, Mary Ca- 
tharine, relict of Capt. John Ross of the 1st 
Rorals. 

At Edinburgh, aged 80, Mrs. Margaret Cuning- 
ham Bruce, relict of Thomas Bruoe, esq., of 
Grangemuir. 

March 8. At Warwiek-st^ Regen t-et., seed 81, 
Ann, relict of John Daniel, esq., of Norton, 
near Doncaster. 

At Burton-crescent, sged 85, the wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Garratt. 

At Peasenhall, aged 96, Hannah, widow of 
Jonas Mills ; she was for upwards of fifty years 
the schoolmistress of the parish, and where she 
resided all her life. 

Of apoplexy. Robert Rundell Guinn ees, esq., 
of Dublin. The deceased was connected with 
several public companies, and was extensively 
engaged as a land agent. 

March 9. At 8pringfleld, Bermuda, aged 69, 
Ambrose Gosling, esq , last surviving sou of the 
late William Gosling, esq. 

March 10. In Duke-st., St. James', aged 49, 
George Sullivan Greenway, esq., late Resident 
Criminal Judge at Tritchinopoly. 

At Woolmanhili, Aberdeen, James Tough. He 
commenced servioe in the Duke of York's Fen- 
cibles : was in the Rebellion in Ireland in 1796 ; 
volunteered into the 79th Highlanders; went 
with that regiment to Egypt in 1801 ; was pre- 
sent at the death of General Abercrombie ; was 
invalided on the return of the army into England 
into the ninth Veteran Battalion ; and was dis- 
charged from that regiment about 1816; thus 
being forty yean on the pension list. 

At Tang-hall, near York, aged 78, James Bar- 
ber, esq., Justice of the Peace for the city of 
York, Mr. Barber served the office of Sheriff in 
1826 ; in 1888 he ably filled the office of Lord 
Mayor ; and in 1844 he was again unanimously 
elected, but paid the fine to be excused serving 
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the office. The deceased was formerly a very ex- 
tensive coach-proprietor, between London and 
Edinbro’ ; and for many years he has been the 
senior partner in the firm of Barber and Co., 
wholesale jewellers and silversmiths, in this city. 
Few men enjoyed a larger share of confidence 
and personal esteem. 

At Park-place, Peckham, Mary Grafton-G rat- 
tan, relict of the late Edward Grafion-Gratian, 
esq., formerly of Easthampstead, Berkshire. 

At his residence, the Belvidere, Malvern, Wells, 
Major J. Norris Warrington, late Madras Fusi- 
liers. 

March 12. At Purbrook, Hampshire, Louisa, 
relict of the Rev. Henry Elliott Graham, late 
Rector of Ludgvan, Cornwall, and third dau. of 
B. Davenport, esq., Northern!, Fulham. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, aged 81, John 
Charles Henderson, second son of John Robert 
Henderson, of Walkem, near Buntingford, Hert- 
fordshire. 

At Torquay, of malignant sore throat, aged 11, 
Florence Eleanor, dau. of Colonel Lethbridge, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

At his daughter's, the Shade, near Hinckley, 
Leioestersh., aged 78, Eagle Willeit, esq., late of 
Norwich. 

At Fowey, aged 62, James Henry Meredith, 
esq., son of the late Gen. Meredith, of the Ply- 
mouth Division of Royal Marines. 

March 13. Suddenly, at Waterloo-pl., Brighton, 
Anna, third dau. of the late Rev. Stile man Bo- 
stock, Vicar of East Grinstead. 

At little Luver, Essex, aged 67, Christian Paul 
Meyer, esq. 

At Rossferry-house, Fermanagh, Jane Mar- 

S ret, wife of G. Gartside Tipping, esq., eldest 
u. of Robert Fowler, esq., of Rahinston, co. 
Meath. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, D. G. Cas- 
eavetti, esq., Page-green, Tottenham, aged 73, 
Mary, widow of the late Constantine Ionides, 
esq., of Constantinople and Athens. 

At Montpelier-st., Brompton, Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Ezra Eag>e*, esq., of Amp. hill, 
Bedfordshire. 

At Wlstaston, Cheshire, aged 77, Betsy, relict 
of Edward Delves Broughton, one of the younger 
sons of the late Sir Thomas Broughton. Bart. 

At Islington, aged 79, Mary Ann Spinks, widow 
of the late John Spinks, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
London. 

March 14. At Broad wath, Cumberland, aged 
87, Peter Sydenham Dixon, esq. 

At St. He.ier, Jersey, aged 28, William Henry, 
only surviving eon ox Ralph Walters, esq., of 
Sussex -gardens, London, and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

At Pimperne, aged 46, Emily Matilda, wife of 
J. Matthews, ik, the Manor-house, Pimperne. 

March 15. At Hemprig# s-house, co. Caithness, 
aged 89, the Right Hon. Lady Duffos. Her 
ladyship was Janet, eldest dau. of the late George 
Mackay, esq., of Bighouse, N.B., and was married 
in 1785 to Benjamin, fifth Lord Duff us, in the 
Scottish Peerage, by whom the had issue the 
present peer and another son, and also two 
daughters. The Barony of Duffba, which was 
forfeited in the Scottish rebellion of 1715 by the 
third lord, was restored by Act of Parliament in 
1826. It is stated, that the present owner of the 
title will not assume the ooronet, but prefers to 
adopt the name, style, and t.tle, of a baronet of 
Scotland, as Sir George Sutherland Dunbar. 

At Pembury-villas, Lower Clapton, and for- 
merly of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 85, Mary, 
relict of the late Richard Davies, esq. 

Aged 56, Julia Josephine, wife of James Mus- 
pratt, esq., of Seaforth-hall, near Liverpool. 

At Camelford-house, Camelford, aged 86, Jaa. 
Robson, esq. 

At Reigate, Margaret, wife of John Faulkner 
Mathews. 

At North Brixton, aged 29, Ralph Horace, only 
surviving son of the late Ralph Byne, esq., and 
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grandson of the late Ret. Henry Byne, formerly 
Rector of Carahalton, Surrey. 

At her son's residence, St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, aged 72, Mary, wife o t Peter John Martin, 
esq , of Pulborough, Sussex. 

At Paris, Sarah, *ife of Dr. W. Travers Cox, 
lately of Stanhope-place and Fulham. 

March 16. At Eastbourne, Sarah Mears, wife 
of Henry Goddard, esq., M.D., of Norfolk-sq., 
Brighton, and Eastbourne, Sussex. 

At the residence of his son, No. 53, Upper Char- 
lotte -at., Fitzroy-aq., at an advanced age, Mr. 
Moses Russell. 

At Littichean. Strasee, Dresden, Wm. Radnor, 
esq., surgeon, late of Surrey-st., Strand, and 
Hjrne Bay. 

At Layer Breton, aged 96, Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. J. L. P. P. uarnons, M.A., late of Wi- 
venhoc, Essex. 

At Oxford-terrace, London, aged 80, Margaret, 
only surviving dau. of the late James Cotton, esq., 
of White End, Bucks. 

Lieut. Dunbar Quinlan, 5th Royal Lancashire 
Militii. R.I.P. 

At Alien-lodge, Hounslow, aged 89, Mary 
Frances, widow of the Rev. John Neville Free- 
man, Vi ar of Hayes, MiddU sex. 

On the passage home from India, in the ship 
“ Barham,” Lieut. Charles James Phillipps, first 
Battalion Sixtieth Rifles, youngest son of the late 
Thoe. John Phillipps, esq., of Landue, Cornwall. 

March 17. At Paris, aged 74, Sir John Ken- 
ward Shaw, Bart., late Col. of the West Kent 
Militia, and of Kenward, in the county of Kent. 

In Westbourne-ter., Sir G. W. Anderson, Go- 
vernor of the Mauritius in 1849 and 1850, and 
Governor of Ceylon in the latter year. He was 
born in London in 1791, his father being a Lon- 
don merchant. 

At her residence, Montpelier-crescent, Brighton, 
aged 78, Sarah, relict of John Wm. Buckle, esq. 

At 8 tan ground Vicarage, Hunts, Anne, relict 
of the Rev. Robert TowersonCory, D.D., formerly 
Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

At the house of her son-in-law. Count Wen- 
gierski, Cavendish -crescent, Bath, Charlotte 
Nixon, widow of George Arundel Nixon, esq., 
Brownstorne, county Kilkenny, Ireland. 

At Beaufort- villas, Pittville, Cheltenham, aged 
63, Anthony Temple Smith, esq., late of West- 
grove, Edgbaston. 

March 18. At Park-lodge, Chelsea, aged 32, 
Henry Graham Heigham, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Geo. Heigham, of Onslow -pi., Brampton. 

At Patrick Manse, aged 22, James, eldest . on 
of the Rev. John Calder. 

At Stonesfield, Argyllshire, aged 68, John 
Campbell, esq., o" Stonesfield, 

At Edinburgh, aged 70, Edwina, relict of Thos. 
Miller, esq., of Glen ee, and dau. of the late Sir 
Alexander Penrose Gordon dimming, Bart., of 
Altyre, and Gordonstown, 

At his residence, Osborne- ter., Clapbam-rd., 
aged 49, Adam Leffler, the celebrated and popular 
vocalist. 

At Uffculme, Devon, aged 69, 8arah, wife of 
the Rev. Charles Williams, Independ< nt minister. 

At Dean-lodge, Bedfordshire, aged 69, Richard 
Verity, esq., M.D. 

At Edinburgh, John Moore, esq., accountant. 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 

At Whitehill-villa, Lasswade, James Renton, 

tW )kareh 19. At Edinburgh, after a long illness, 
which had for some time paralysed his limbs, 
William Henry Playfair, esq., architect, who, 
more than any other, has filled the Scottish ca- 
pital with monuments of bis genius. Mr. Playfair 
was born in London, in July, 1789. His father 
was an architect of note in his day, although his 
reputation has long been obscured by the brighter 
eminence of his son ; and his uncle was the cele- 
brated mathematician and natural philosopher, 
Professor John Playfair. He had the advantage 
of being educated under the roof of the laiter, at 


a time when Lord John Russell was not the only 
pupil of mark whom it sheltered. At a subse- 
quent period he accompanied his uncle in that 
continental tour which occupied the closing yean 
of the geologist's life. 

At Gosfleld, Essex, aged 85, John Snell, eeq., 
late of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Aged 87, Mary, relict of the Rev. Richard 81m- 
coe Car es. Vicar of Aston Cantlow, and Hsador, 
Warwickshire. 

At sea, on board the steam-ship “ Alma,” on 
his return voyage from India, James Hartley, 
esq., of Fairy-nail, Nottingham, and Leadenhau- 

st 

At Oxford, Henry Allan Mason, of Magdalen 
Hall, second son or Nathaniel Mason, esq., of 
Richmond. 

March 20. Suddenly, at Herbert-eL, Hoxton, 
aged 64, James Sprent, esq , R.N. 

John Johnson, esq., of Veraon-vilia, near Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

At South Shields, aged 56, Elizabeth, widow of 
R. W. Potts, esq., Hotborn-house. 

In Paris, Lieut.-Col. Bolton, late of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Dublin, Jane, wife of Thomas Bennett, esq , 
J.P., of the Rock-house, co. Londonderry, Ire- 
land. 

At Clifton, aged 17, Frances Adelaide, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. E. C. Streeien. 

Barbara Mary Anne, widow of John Thomas 
Cramer, esq., of Rathm re, co. Cork, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Everton, Queen’s 
County, Ireland. 

At Ueston-hall, Middlesex, the residence of 
her son-in-law, T. R. Hogarth, esq., Maria, reliet 
of the late S. H. Phillips, esq., and formerly of 
Upper Beymou -st., Portraan-sq. 

At Mackeney-lodge, Derbyshire, Eliza, wife of 
Alfred William Holmes, esq. 

March 21. At Bevillo-house, Cornwall, the re- 
sidence of her cousin, Simon Granville Symons, 
esq., aged 20, Elizabeth Annesley Grenfell, wife 
of Joseph Simons, esq., and only child of the late 
William Tregarthan Symons, esq., of Wendron 
and Tregarthan. 

At his residence, Sion-hill, Clifton, aged 58, 
John Lowden Me Adam, the youngest and last 
surviving son of the late John Lowden Me Adam, 

e *Lt Gibraltar. Amelia, wife of Lieut -Col. Dau- 
beney, C.B., of H.M. 55th Regt., and only child 
of the late David Liptrap, esq. 

At Oaklands, East Tytberly, Hants, aged 80. 
William Cooke, esq., M.D., F.R.C.S., formerly or 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, suddenly, Geo. She- 
rass Brittain. Captain R N. 

At Can erbury, aged 81, Johanna Catherine 
Whitfield, last surviving dau. of the late John 
Whitfield, esq., of St. Margaiet’s-st. 

Frances Maria, of Rowlings, near Wingham, 
Kent, widow of Frederick Shells, eeq., or Fel- 
tham-hill, Middlesex. 

At Exeter, aged 87, Mrs. Bratton, widow of 
Robert Bratton, esq., of St. Thomas. 

At Sydenham-villa, Surbiton, aged 73, Frances, 
widow of John Biden, of 46, Cheap® de, also 
widow of Charles Longstaffe, of Northampton. 

At Rowton-hall, Chester, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. William Currie. 

At Harold's-cross, near Dublin, aged 72, Mies 
Maria Taylor, last surviving dau. of toe late Rev. 
Philip Taylor. 

Emma Louisa, dau. of the late J. 8. Soetcherd, 
esq., H E.1.C.8. 

At Dunstable, Bedfordshire, aged 75, Mary, 
reliet of Nathaniel Cartwright, esq. 

At St. James’s-parade, Bath, aged 74, Henry 
William Collisen, sen., esq. 

March 22. At his residence, West Emma-pl., 
Stonehouse, after a protracted illness, aged 82, 
Henry Monaton Ommanney, esq., Admiral on 
the Reserved Half-pay Lint. 

At Belmont-ho ise, Cann, near Shaftesbury, 
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Dorset, aged 87, Susanna Christie, relict of the 
Her. John Christie, M.A. 

At Dies, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of R. T. 
Thompson, esq., late of Mundford-hall, Norfolk. 

At Wheatpark, Lanark, Margaret Lang Tarn- 
boll, eldest dau. of the late James Turnbull, esq., 
Glasgow. 

Suddenly, Jane, wife of the Rev. Mr. Rowlands, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. James Mor- 
gan^ Vicar of Trefeglwys, Montgomeryshire. 

Alice Mary, third dau. of the late Lieut. -Col. 
Oal e ey, 56th Regt. 

Francis Newberry, esq., of Clifton. 

To the inexpressible grief of her family and 
friends, Jane, relict « f George Cole, esq , of the 
Circus, Greenwich, formerly widow of Robert 
Barnes Twelftree, esq., of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 

At Tonning, aged 44, Ferd. Janssen, Her 
B. M/s Vice-Consul at that place. 

March 23. At Paragon-buildings, Bath, aged 
85, R. Brooke, <sq.. Senior Master (retired lutl 
of the Royal Nary, formerly of Margate ana 
Wingham. 

At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Crocker, widow of Wm. 
Crocker, formerly of that city. 

At Dulwich-hill, aged 26, Thomas Platt Stone, 
esq., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of Wm. Stone, e q. 

At Stirling, aged 25, Elizabeth Bowie, dau. of 
the lute Rev. Dr. Wilson, minister of Stirling. 

At George -sq., Edinburgh, Helen, fourth dau. 
of Dr. Fairbairn. 

At Deal, aged 72, Jane, widow of Commander 
James Brockman, R.N. 

At Steyning, Sussex, aged 27, Fanny, third dau. 
of Hugh Ingram, esq. 

Aged 78, C. A. Peirce, esq., of New Bond-et., 
and Golder's-grecn,' Hendon. 

In Paris, Emma Rich, wife of Li ut.-Col. Combe, 
and sixth dau. of CoL Hulcott, H.E.I.C.S. 

March 24. At Clapham-rise, aged 75, Mary 
Anne Squire, sister of the late Rev. Edmund 
Squire, Rector of Ashden, Essex. 

At Ramsgate, aged 57, Elisabeth, widow of 
Lleut-Col. the Hon John Massy, and dau. of the 
late E. Homewood, esq., of Maidstone. 

At Melton, aged 62, Matilda Sophia, relict of T. 
H. Buckingham, esq. 

The Lady Caroline Graham, second dau. of 
James, third and late Duke of Montrose. 

At llford-lodge, Essex, Caroline, wife of Wm. 
Nash. esq. 

At his residence, Old Trafford, near Manches- 
ter, aged 62, Thomas Beardmun Hadfield, esq. 

At his residence, Muntrc&l, Canada, aged 89, 
Samuel Gerrard, esq. 

A ed 48, Jeremiah Woolsey, esq., of Kirby 
Bedon. 

Aged 77, Edward Marlborough, esq., of Cedar- 
cottage, Streatham-hilL 

Suddenly, at Blomfleld-st., Finsbury -circus, 
aged 60, Stephen Clark Norris. 

March 25. At Tunbridge Wells, the Lady 
Susan Maria Hotham. 

At Greenwich, aged 59, Benjamin Salter, esq., 
lute of West Park-villa, Mount Radford, near 
Exeter. 


At her residence, Pennsylvania -park, near 
Ex< ter. aged 81, Mai garet, relict of Jas. Janson, 
esq., of Darlington, Durham. 

At Boulogne. Thomas Blackwood, esq., fifth 
son of the late wm. Blackwood, esq., Edinburgh. 

Mary Anne, wife of R. Fi-ke, e q., Kessin gland. 

Alex. 8tewart, esq , of Cambridge-sq., Hyde- 
park, and of Winchester-house, Old Brood-st. 

At Dorset-ter., Clapham-road, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Joseph Dormer, esq. 

March 26. At Brympton-house, Somersetshire, 
the seat of her daughter, Lady Georgians Fane, 
Jane, Dowager Counters of Westmoreland. Her 
ladyship had been suffering Turing the last five 
weeks from the effects of a fall, since which her 
strength had been gradually failing. She was 
relict of John, tenth Earl of Westmoreland, who 
died on the 15th of December, 1841, ai.d dau. of 


H. H. Saunders, esq., M.D., and with her sis- 
ter, the late Viscountess Melv lie, coheiress and 
grandniece of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, K.B. 

At Wimborr.e Minster, aged 22, Jane Slude 
Webb, dau. of W. Webb, esq. 

At Boston, aged 75, William Simon ds, esq., 
Skirbeck-house. 

At Blandlord-sq., aged 85, John Baily, esq. 

At Maize-I.ill, Gr< enwich, aged 69, Eleanor, 
widow of Patrick Ogiivie, esq. 

At FortTwiss, Hythe, Kent, Miles Braitb walte, 
esq., late R.N., third son of the late Hon. Miles 
Braithwaite, of Barbados. 

At Harbledown, Canterbury, aged 46, Richard 
Hamilton Rankin, esq. 

At Westbere, aged 22, John Charles, son of the 
late J. W. T. Fugge, esq. 

At her house, Berkeley-sq., aged 72, Caroline 
Mowbray, relict of CoL Edward Boscawen Fre- 
derick. 

At Kirton -house, near Boston, Lincolnshire, 
aged 74, William Simonds, esq. 

At his house, the Green, Hampttead, aged 64, 
William Hughes, esq., of Lincoln f s-inn, barrister- 
at-law. 

March 27. Aged 54, Mary Carter, wife of the 
Rev. John Bywaler, Rector of St. Simon and St. 
Jude's, Manchester, and duu. of the late Archi- 
bald Edmund Turner, Bart., of Weigh ton-hall, 
Devon. 

At Rugby, after a few hours’ illness, aged 57, 
John Fox, esq., late of Wiverton-halL Notts. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, Alexander Grier, 
M.D., 92nd Highlanders. 

At Dedham, Essex, aged 84, Harriet, widow of 
J. P. Holloway, esq. 

At B agdon, Paignton, aged 63, Ann, wife of 
P. Pollard, esq. 

At Basing-park, aged 65, Caroline, wife of Jos. 
Martineau, esq., and sister of the late Sir Edward 
Parry. 

At Totnell, Alioe Jane, dau. of Thos.Ffooks, esq. 

At Cleveland-ter., aged 72, Beatrice, uidow of 
the late Charles D«.mergue, esq. 

At Stratford-cott., near Stroud, Fanny, fourth 
dau of Edmund Gilling Hallewell, esq. 

March 28. At Mount-pl.. London Hospital, 
London, suddenly, from excitement, when visit- 
ing his son who was dangerously ill, aged 58, Dr. 
Nash, of Pound Close-house, Chilton Pold n, So- 
merset, late of Kin gsdown -house. Box, Wilts. 

Sudd* nly, at Constantinople, Charles Fred rick 
Panruck* r. Commander of the brig “ Odessa.” 

At Malta, drowned while bathing, aged 28, 
Cap t. Henry King, of the 21st Fusiliers, son of 
Archdeacon King. 

At Canning-place, Glasgow, aged 91, Walter 
Donald, esq. 

In 8t. Augus tine-road, Camden New Town, 
Jane, wife of Capt. Edward Dunsterville, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 38, Louisa, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Holmden Amphlett, 
Rector of Hadsor. Worcestei shire . 

At Meadow bank-place, Partick, Agnes, dau. of 
the late Wm. Young, esq., Delft-flela. Glasgow. 

At Windsor, &g< d 79, William Clifford, for- 
merly of the Inner Tem\ le. 

At Ashburton, aged 28, Richard Caunter, jun., 

e *it Bnmfleld, Herts, Jane, wife o t George 
Brassey, esq. 

March 29. At Pax k -crescent. Worthing, Eli- 
zabeth Mary Anne, wife of Joseph Blake, inn., 
esq., dau. of the late Gen. Sir Evan and Lady 
Elizabeth Murray MacGregor. 

In Kensington-park-gnrdens, aged 70, Sarah, 
relict of Thomas Kent, esq., of Southampton-pl , 
Euston-sq., and Dorm y-house, Wey bridge, Sur- 
rey. 

At Brighton, aged 70, Capt. Henry Nclsrp, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity-house, London. 

At Durham, aged 55, M. Woodlfleld, esq. 

At his residence, Clapham -common, aged 76, 
William Nicholson, of St John-et., ClerkenwelL 

At Old Springe, Staffordshire, aged 88, Sarah 
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Van Cortlandt, dan. of the late Col. Philip Tan 
Cortlandt. 

At Jersey, Emily, youngest dan. of Lieut. -CoL 
Mai ton. 

In St. Peter’s-sq., Hammersmith, aged 67, 
Eliza, relict of Samuel Manning, esq., sculptor, 
of London, and mother of the present sculptor 
of that name. 

At Myres-castle, Alexander Greig, esq., W.8. 

At Glasgow, Frank C. Lorrain, esq., of Penang. 

At St. Leonard's, aged 28, Charlotte Ellen, 
youngest dau. of the la’e John Powell, esq., of 
Launceston, Van Diemen's Land. 

At the residence of his son, the Darran, near 
Neath, Glamorganshire, aged 69, E. Waring, esq. 

At her residence. High Beeches, NaiUworth, 
Gloucestershire, aged 75, Mrs. Barnard. 

March 30. Mrs. Wylde, wife of the Rev. T. J. 
Wylde, of North Wraxall, Wilts, and sister of 
John Neeld, esq., of Grittleton-house, near Chip- 
penham. This lady, who had been suffering from 
illness for some time past, was accidentally burnt 
to death in the following melancholy way. About 
two o'clock in the morning her husband left her 
in bed, and went into an adjoining room. After 
being absent some time, he perceived a smell of 
smoke, which appeared to proceed from the room 
he hod quitted. He ran to the door, but was un- 
able to effect an entrance, in consequence of the 
dense smoke which prevailed. A supply of water 
ha ing been procured, a man rained Pullen, a 
deputy-surveyor of roads, succeeded in crawling 
on his knees into the room, when he found the 
unfortunate lady sitting in a chair in flames, and 

S uite dead. One of her hands was raised and 
utched the bell-handle, near the fire-place, as 
though she had endeavoured to ring the belL 
She was burnt almost to a cinder. There was 
a fire in tbe grate at the time ; but it is supposed 
that she got out of bed, and that her clothes 
caught fire from a taper, which was also burning. 

At Bath, aged 25, tbe wife of W. D. Winck- 
worth, esq. 

At Leyton stone, Essex, aged 66, Wm. Young, 
esq., Paymaster in the Royal Navy. 

Aged 73, Benjamin Hutton, esq., of Park-st., 
Groevenor-sq. 

At Freshfbrd, aged 82, John Newton, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 80, J. Freeman Saunders, 
son of the Rev. Thomas Saunders, of Vicar-lane, 
Coventry. 

At the Elms, Harlinrton, suddenly, of disease 
of the heart, aged 59, Matthew Newman. 

March 31. Aged 68, William Bosanquet, esq., 
eldest son of the late William Bosanquet, esq., 
of Harley-st. 

At West-lodge, Mortlake, aged 48, John Court 
Burford, esq., of King's Bench-walk, Temple, 
eldest surviving son of the late Rev. Dr. Burford, 
of Chigwell, Essex. 

Aged 84, Capt. John Henry Ellington, Major 
of tne Tower of London. The gallant deceased 
became a Captain in the 13th Dragoons, June 12, 
1800, and retired on half-pay December 1, 1806. 
He was appointed to his situation in the Tower 
(worth £174 a-year), July 4, 1816. 

At Bath, aged 79. Mrs. Teale, second dan. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Walker, formerly of Tiverton. 

At Cessnock-road, Glasgow, aged 77, Lieut 
William Cunningham. 

At Nice, aged 34, Matthew Woodifleld Head, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Oswald Head, of 
Ho wick, Northumberland. 

At Southampt n, at the residenoe of her son- 
indaw Col. Robert Hunt aged 77, Sarah, relict 
of Capt. Geor.e Henry Grimes, Royal Artillery. 

At his residence, Stamford, aged 45, Charles 
8impson, esq., surgeon. 

At Brunswick-sq., London, Julia, only dau. of 
William Payne, esq. 

At Chatham, aged 78, Fred. Geo. Amid, esq. 
Aged 82, Ann, wife of Richard Waters, esq., 
of Harbledown, Canterbury. 

At her residence, Camden-crescent, Dover, 
aged 77, Miss Ibbetson. 


At Loraine-place, Holloway, aged 34, Eleanor 
Clearihue, wife of Alexander Gordon, esq. 

At his residence, Mecklenburg-sq., aged 00, 
William Hugh Penn, esq. 

At Upexe, near Collumpton, aged 55, John 
Arthur Gardner, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

Lately . At Zanzibar, the Imaum of Muscat. 
The deceased Prince had governed his extensive 
but scattered dominions in Africa and Arabia 
since 1807. It was his ambition and wish to be 
on friendly terms with the English, whom be 
greatly admired, and to whose sovereign he pre- 
sented, it may be remembered, a 74-gun ship, to 
which the name of ** Imaum" was given. His 
son and successor has long been known to us as 
Governor of Muscat, his father residing at Zan- 
zibar. 

At Indianapolis, United States, aged 110, Thoa. 
Magruder, an old negro well-known as “ Uncle 
Tom." He is supposed to have been the one 
who sutgested then me and the leading features 
of Mrs. Stowe's novel, “ Uncle Tom's Cabin." 
This supposition is based on the coincidence of 
name ana character, and an the fact that Henry 
Ward Beecher, during his residence at Indian- 
apolis, was a constant visitor of Unde Tom’s, 
well acquainted with his history, and a sincere 
admirer of bis virtues. Also, that Mrs. Stowe 
herself occasionally called to see the old man. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, too, was the name of his 
house among all his acquaintances, and was a 
familiar phrase long before Mrs. Stowe immor- 
talised it. 

Dr. Vogel, another victim of African explor- 
ation. intelligence has been received at the 
Foreign-office from our British consul at Tripoli, 
of the death of Dr. Vogel, whose arrival at Kuka, 
on the borders of Lake Tsad, in the best health 
and spirits, was announced in June, 1854. A 
letter, received at Tripoli from Corporal Maguire, 
one of the Sappers sent out with Dr. Vogel, and 
written from Kuka, stated that Dr. Vogel h«d 
departed from that place comparatively alone, 
on a mo't perilous journey eastward, with tbe 
view of reaching the Nile. He is supposed to 
have advanced through Birgirmi into Waddy, 
and to have been there murdered. 

At Layton-house, Putney. Emily, wife of Thoa. 
Gray, esq., and last surviving dau. of T. Heath, 
esq., late of Portland-castle. 

At Pernambuco, of yellow fever, aged 10, 
Courtenay Gorrell, eldest son of the Rev. C. 
Smith, of Pleasley Rectory, near Mansfield. 

At Newport, in the Isle of Wight, aged 64, 
Lady Worsley Holmes, relict of Sir Leonard 
Worslejr Holmes, Bart. 

At Brighton, aged 80, the Hon. Margaret 
Erakine, dau. of the late Thomas, Lord Erskine. 

April 1. At Brighton, Marc Angelina, wife of 
the Rev. Stuart Majendie, Vicar of Longdon, 
Lichfield. 

At Acre-lane, Brixton, Surrey, Lieut.-CoL 
M'Vicar. 

At Maldon, aged 81, John Thorp, esq. 

At Clifton, Gloucestershire, aged 75, Maria, 
relict of the Rev. John Venour, Rector of Bourton- 
upon-Dunamore. 

At Stepple-hall, Salop, aged 82, the Hon. Philip 
James Cocks, late Lieut. -Col. of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

Aged 53, Mr. William Wire, watchmaker, 
West-at., Colchester, well-known as an archm- 
alogist and collector of curiosities. 

At Stamford, aged 71, T. Cayley, esq , brother 
to Edw. Cayley, esq., of that place, banker. 

At Page-green, Tottenham, aged 70, Marie, 
second dau. of the late Robert Bigg, esq., of tbe 
Foreign Post-office, and of Newnton Longville, 
in tbe county of Bucks. 

At Blackpool, Jacob Fletcher Fletcher, eeq., of 
Peel-hall, Lancashire. 

At Henbury, near Bristol, Jere Hill, esq. 

At Heavitree, aged 28, Chas. Philip Goatling, 
esq., eldest son of Col. Goatling, R.A, 
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At MichaeTs-grove, Brompton, Jane, wife of 
Andrew Innerwick, esq., R.N. 

April 2. Aged 44, L. H. J. Tonna, esq., F.A.S., 
F.R.G.S., Sec. United Service Museum. 

Tom Barry, the well-known clown. His widow, 
late Mrs. Campbell, of the City of London theatre, 
is left totally destitute. 

At the Grange, F&rnham, Surrey, Franoes 
Eleanor, only child of John Edward Walford, 
esq., of Chipping-hill, Essex, and wife of Lieut. - 
Col. Clark Kennedy, C.B., Assistant-Quarter- 
master-Gen. at Aldershot 

At Boroughbridge, aged 65, Roger Sedgwick, 
eeq., surgeon. 

At Kilmainham, Dublin, Mr. H. Q.C., 

who for several years has filled the office of 
Chairman. 

At Ainalie-plaoe, Edinburgh, Dame Georgina 
Lamont, widow of Sir Alexander Keith, of Dun- 
ottar and Ravelston, Knight Marischal of Scot- 
land. 

At the Hermitage, near Preston, aged 83, Mar- 
garet Hannah, relict of Francis Chadwick, esq., 
of Preston. 


At Allan Gowan, Bridge of Allan, aged 62, 
Mrs. Jane Garden, widow of James Blaikie, esq., 
of Craigie buckler, Aberdeenshire. 

At Tenby, South Wales, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thos. Thomas, esq., and only dau. of the late 
Rev. John Berry, of Handsworth, Staffordshire. 

April 3. At Collipriest-house, near Tiverton, 
aged 73, Holwav, relict of the Rev. T. Carew, 
Rector of Bickleigh and Haccombe, Devon. 

At Cavendish-road-west St. John’s-wood, aged 
61, Lieut.-Col. T. Best Jervis. F.R.S., hXT.C. 
Engineers, and Founder and Director of the 
Topographical and Statistical Depot War-De- 
partment. 

At Osmington, near Weymouth, aged 44, 
Frances Maria Dale, wife of Edw. Atkyns Wood, 
esq., and eldest dau. of Licut.-Col. Hervcy Smith, 
of Aspley-houae, near Woburn, Beds. 

At Brighton, Jas. Macaulay, esq., of Chancery- 
lane, London, barrister-at-law. 

At Cheltenham, aged 83, Mary Ann, widow of 
E. Boodle, esq., or Brook -st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Blawith, near Milnthorp, aged 78, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Thomas Holme Maude, esq , for- 
merly of KendaL 

At Brighton, aged 65, William Johns, esq., of 
Chelmsford. 


At Ripley, 8urrey, aged 58, Frederick Wink- 
worth, esq. 

April 4. Suddenly, at 8tanhope-castle, near 
Barlington, Herbert Spring, esq., of Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, for many years secre- 
tary to the Manchester Fire Assurance Com- 

'■SU, after the close of the poll for the elec- 
tion of members for Finsbury, a fatal accident 
happened to one of Mr. Cox’s intimate friends. 
It appears that a gentleman well known in bett- 
ing circles, of the name of Willson, had been out 
during the forepart of the day beating up the 
electors on Mr. Cox’s behalf, and at the close of 
the poll got on to a cab, ordering the driver 
to take him to his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Drury-lane. On his way Mr. Willson stopped 
at several houses on the road, and mode known 
the intelligence of his friend having been duly 
returned. Upon gaining the corner of Endell- 
street, the unfortunate man stood up in the cab, 
shouted out “ Cox for Finsbury - Hurrah," and 
leaning over the side of the vehicle, was supposed 
to be in the act of giving some instructions to the 
driver, when the cabriolet turned completely 
over, the occupant falling upon his head, and the 
carriage and horse settling upon his head and 
neck. Several persons immediately ran to his 
assistance, and haring removed the horse and 
oab, be was taken to the infirmary, when it was 
found that his skull was fractured, and in a short 
time the poor man expired. Unfortunately, the 
deoeased has left a widow and five children en- 
tirely unprovided for. 


At his residence, Kent-villa, Finohley-road, 
aged 61, Ja ues Creed Eddels, eeq., of Piccadilly, 
8u James’s, and the Vale, Ramsgate. 

At Brixton, aged 59, Thomas Milder, late of 
Kingsnorth, Kent. 

Aged 37, Thomas, eldest son of Andrew Chit- 
tenden, eeq., of Ulster-pL, Regent’s-park, late of 
Boiney, Sussex. 

At Croydon, aged 79, John Towers, esq. 

April 5. At Mansfield-st., London, aged 4, 
El nor Henrietta, fourth dau. of Charles Manners 
Lushington, esq. 

At Manchester-st., London, aged 68, Daniel 
Cronin, esq., late of the Park, Killarney. 

At Edinburgh, aged 17 years and 10 months, 
Frances Sarah, wife of Charles Edward Barrett- 
Lennard, Lieut. 5th Drarooa Guards. 

At Uxbridge, Mary A nn, third dau. of the late 
John Mercer, esq 

Aged 65, George Grant, esq., M.D., R.N., of 
Ricbmond-hiU, Surrey. 

At Grafton-pl., Clapham, aged 28, John, eld- 
est son of R. Churchward, esq., formerly of St. 
Thomas’s, Southwark. 

At his residence, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, aged 
60, Charles Morgan, esq. 

At South-pl., Finsbury, aged 51, Henry Benja- 
min, esq., of Quebec. 

April 6. At Carlisle, aged 65, Thomas Coult- 
hara Heyshatn, esq., one of Her Majesty's Jus- 
tices of the Peace lor the ooqnty of Cumberland, 
a gentleman well known in the scientific w orld. 
He was the eldest son of John Heysbam, esq., 
H D., and inherited in a large decree his fethers 
distinguished talent and ability in the pursuit of 
natural history. His devotion .to the study of 
entomology, ornithology, and botany, was equal- 
ed by his sagacity and accuracy of observation, 
and his collections in those departments are 
most extensive. 

At Twickenham, Norfolk, aged 94, Edward, 
only surviving son of the late Sir John Gibbon* 
Bart., K B. 

At Torquay, aged 66, R. Manaergh 8t. George, 
esq., of Hatley, Torquay, and of Headford-caatl*, 
co. Galway, Ireland. 

At the Grange, Ewell, in Surrey, aged 53, 
Daniel Roberts, D.C.L., late of Mitcham, Surrey, 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 82, Samuel Paget, 

C *^.t Redcar, aged 61, Jane, relict of C. F. For- 
ster, e*q., of Stockton-on-Tees. 

At Woodlands, Duddingston, John Aitchiaon, 


April 7. At West Grinstead Rectory, Sussex, 
France*, wife of the Rev. T. W. Langshaw. 

At the Grange, Middlesbro’, highly respected, 
aged 47, Anthony Harris, eeq., an alderman and 
magistrate. 

At Blackney-house, near Linlithgow, Jane 
Maxwell, wife of the Rev. Jaa. Thos. Campbell. 

In Portland-sq., aged 76, Mis* Louisa Mads 
de Poggi, dau of the late Anthony de Poggi, eeq. 

At Pen nance, age<f a 62, Joseph Bramwell, esq., 
many years manager of the Launceston Branch 
East Cornwall Bank. 

At her residence, Euston-pl., Euston-sq., aged 
68, Mary, relict of the lake Major George Burton 
Phillipson, H.E.I.C.S. 

At his residence, Parford, Gloucestershire, aged. 

75, Edward Wiggins, esq., late of Aldgate. 

At Connaught-sq., aged 77, Esther Gray, relict 
of George Meredith, taq., of Nottingham -pL 

At St. George’s Bay, Malta, aged 23, Charlcn 
Edward Jeffcock. Lieut. 3l*t R$gt., youngest son 
of William Jeffcock, esq., of High Ha*les, near 
Sheffield. „ .. 

April 8. Aged 88, Mrs. Graoe Lawrenoc, vrito 
of A. Lawrence, esq., of Devopshire-pl., BatR- 

At the Queen’s Hotel, Cheltenham, aged 
Charles Thompson, esq., of Workington, Cum- 

be A“<*eet TM-mouth. SO, Frederie Tyler, 
esq., son of the late Christopher Tyler, eaq-» « 
Whyhridge, Eesex. 
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Aged 76, Robert Surtees, esq., of Redworth- 
house, near Darlington, and of Merryshields. 
Northumberland, many years a magistrate and 
deputy-iieut. of the oouuty of Durham, and late 
high-sheriff of that county. 

At Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 63, Elijah 
Pryce, esq., late of Culh&m-et., and Man* heater. 

At Aiburth-lcx'ge, Liverpool, Frances Caroline, 
dau. of the late Wm. Ewing, e*q., Toxteth-park. 

At Ridge-ho ise, near Brampton, aged 78, John 
Waugh, esq., a Deputy-Lieut. and Justice of the 
Peace for the county or Cumberland. 

At Lisson-grove-north, Marylebone, aged 85, 
Henry Richter, historical painter, and member 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water-colours. 

At Bury St Edmund's, aged 73, Edwd. Yenner 
Sidebottom, esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister- 
at-law. 

At Hoole-hall, Chester, aged 46, Francis, son 
of the late James Boydell, esq., of the Roesett, 
De bigh. 

At Dawlish, aged 27, Charlotte, dau. of Major 
R. L. Lewis. 

At his residence, Sandwich, aged 74, James 
Dorman, esq., one of her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for that borough. 

At bis residence, Abbey-road, 8t John V wood, 
J. Skelton, esq., M.D., Battalion Surgeon, Cold- 
str< am Guards. 

April 9. At Worthing-house, Worthing, Sus- 
sex, aged 77, Mary, relict of the Rev. Leonard 
Eyle Town©, of Utterby, and Woolsthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Glasgow, aged 24, Howard Tripp, esq., sixth 
and young st son of the Rev. Dr. Tripp, Si verton 
Rectory, Devon. 

At Morley-house, near Ware, Herts, aged 90, 
Chas. Brunton, esq., brother of the late Michael 
Brunton, esq., of Richmond. 

At Boxley-house, near Maidstone, Mary, relict 
of William Fuller, esq., late of Upper Tooting, 
Surrey, 

At Kensington -gardcr-terrace, Hyde-park, Eli- 
sabeth, relict of Thomas Hampton Symons, esq., 
of the Mynde Park, Herefordshire. 

Sudd nly, Richard Clara, esq., of York. 

At Birr-castle, the Hon. John Parsons, son of 
the Earl of Rosse. 

Aged 75, Richard Oglander, esq., of Gordon- 
villa, East Cowes-park, Isle of Wight. 

April 10. At Torquay, aged 20, Bingham H. 
Low, youngest son of Lleut.-Col. Arbuthnot, 
commanding 8th Madras Cavalry. 

At Bath, Marianna, second dau. of the late 
Col. John Dick Burnaby, of Evington-house, 
Leicestershire. 

At Cheam, aged 13, Henry Thomas, youngest 
son of the Hon. James and the late Lady Elisa- 
beth Dutton. 

At Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 26, Elliott 
Graftctte Thomas, esq., Lieut. Royal Glamorgan 
light Infantry. 

At Corte-castle, Dorset, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. James Chesteiton Bradley. 

At Shelford, Cambridgeshire, Eliza, wife of 
Allan Ramsay, esq., and dau. of the late J. P. 
Mongredien, esq. 

At Stratford-green, aged 70, Sa ab, widow of 
G. Winmill, esq., late of D igenham, Essex. 

At Yeovil, aged 35, George John Penny, esq. 

At W ursburg, Bavaria, aged 79, Thomas Fran- 
cis Philip Hutchinson Barber, esq., formerly of 
Lamb-close-honse, near Greasley. 

At Albert-st., Rcgent’s-park, aged 74, Com. 
James Wood, Royal Navy, late of Hanover-bdgs., 
Southampton. 

At Harley-st., Alexina Martyn, widow of Capt. 
Wm. Henry Martyn, of the 11th Regt. of Foot. 

At Linsdale, near Leighton Buzzard, aged 66, 
John Osborn, esq. 

At Breakspear, near Ux' rdge, aged 82, Joseph 
Ashby Paitridge, esq. 

April 11. At Torquay, aged 60, Louisa, dau. 
of Caleb Atkinson, esq., of Hillingdon. 

In Southga*e-st., Bury St. Edmund's, Selina 


Sarah, relict of Wm. Busigny, solicitor, late of 
Hockbridge, Hants. 

At Upper Mount-st., Dublin, after a long Al- 
ness, borne with the greatest patience and forti- 
tude, Margaret J. Webber Smith, wife of Col. 
Webber Smith, A.A.G., D biin. 

Aged 74, Mary Ann, wife of Charles LampreU, 
esq., of Little Bradley, Suffolk. 

At his residence. Weston-super-Mare, aged 46, 
Capt. H. A. Orrasby, I.N., of Gilford, co. Down, 
Ireland. 

At his residence, Kingsley-villa, Wiekham- 
road, Deptford, Kent, aged 76, John Morgan, 
esq., late of Her Majesty’s Dockyard, Deptford. 

At Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, aged 66, James 
William Smith, esq. 

Of rheumatic fever, Elizabeth, wife of T. S. 
Howard, esq., of Grosvenor-st., and dau. of the 
late Jas. Sheppard, of the Elms, Upton. 

April 12. Louisa Sophia, wife of the Rev. J. 
N. Garland, M.A. 

At Lea* -park-house, Ashburton, aged 60, John 
Caunter, esq., for many years a magistrate for 
the county of Devon. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, wife of Capt. Lang, of 
Bremhill-house, Honiton, and dau. of the late 
John Wolcott, esq., of Knowle, Devonshire. 

At Yeovil, aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Bin ford, esq. 

At the residence of her son, Septimus Led ward, 
esq., Oxton-hill, Cheshire, Margaret, relict of 
Edward Led ward, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Copenhagen, Thos. Smyth Hanson, Lieut. 
3rd Dragoons, his Danish Majesty’s army, born 
at Tranquebar. in the year 1831, eldest son of P. 
Hanson, esq., late Governor of Tranquebar, and 
maternal grandson of the late Lieut -Col. Thos. 
Smyth, H.E.l.C.S. 

April 13. At Bitchfleld, near Grantham, from 
an attack of bronchitis, Lieut -Gen. Sir Richard 
Goddard Hare Clarges, K.C.B., and Col. of the 
12th Regt. of Foot 

Lieut.-Gen. Thos. Bunbury. K.H., CoL of the 
First Battalion 60th Royal Ride Corps. 

Suddenly, at Black Gang Chine, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 76, Richard Woodhouse, esq., of 
Gloucester-pl., Portman-*q., and of Abchuich- 
yard, City. 

At Southampton, aged 33, Wm. Plenderleath 
Me Culloch, esq., only son of the late Capt Mo 
Culloch, R.N. 

At Cork, Mr. Thos. Scul’v, brother of the late 
member for that county. His illness Is attributed 
to the fatigue he underwent daring the contest 
for that county. 

At Gay-st, Bath, aged 73, Jas. Lindsay, esq., 
of London. 

At Grendon-villa, Teignmouth, the wife of Wm. 
Langley, esq. 

At Ayot, St Lawrence, suddenly, Alice Beatrix, 
youngest child of Col. and Lady E. Cavendish. 

At her house, Wo burn -sq., aged 84, Manr, wi- 
dow oft* e Rev. John Dell, B.D., formerly Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Weston 
Longville, Norfolk. 

At Crescent-pl., Camberwell-grove, of paraly- 
ses, aged 34, T. J. M. C nningham, Brevet-Capt. 
2nd M.N.I. 


In Great Ormond-et., aged 70, Susanna, widow 
of Edward Francis, esq. 

At Clifton, Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. W. 
Puroell, and eldest dau. of the late Ricbaad Llew- 
ellin, esq., of We tbury-on-Trym, Gloucester. 

April 14. At Upper Clapton, aged 62, Isa- 
bella Grant, wife or the Rev. James W. Mosaic, 
D.D., LL.D. 

At Lkde-st, Leicester-sq., aged 59, Mr. Wm. 
Stiles. 

Aged 16, Charles Strong Fenwick, son of the 
late Rev. Nicholas Cuthhert Fenwick. 

At Craven-st., Strand, aged 68, John Joseph 
Dominique Deneulain. 

At Surrey-pl., aged 79, Thomas Olley, esq. 

Henry, youngest son of John 8harpe, esq., 
surgeon, Waltham -cross. 
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At Pattingliam, near Wolverhampton, aged 
44, Elizabeth Jane, wife of the Rov. W. G. 
Greens treet. 

Emma, wife of John Marshall Marr, esq. 

At Hereford, Harriett Louisa, wife or Capt. 
Ernie Money Kyrie. 

At Clifton, aged 76, Miss Sarah Hopkins, dan. 
of th • late Wm. Hopkins, esq. 

April 15. Elisa, relict of Charles Priestley, 
esq., of Broughton Grange, Manchester, late of 
Halifax. 

At Hereford-sq., Brompton, aged 78, Susannah, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Cbatfleld, LL.D., Wear 
of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire. 

At Park, Poughill, aged 85, Elizabeth, wife of 
Matthew Thomas, e-q. 

At Eaton-pl. South, Eaton -sq., Jannette Bogle, 
wife of George C. Jonson, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, Charles Thomas 
Rooke, Commander Royal Navy, youngest son 
of the late William Rooke, esq., of Woodside, 
Lymington, Hants. 

At bis residence, Brownhills, near Burslem, 
John Haywood, esq. 

At Maestricht, aged 65, Godfrey John Kneller, 
esq., late of Donhead-hull, Wilts. 

April 16. At Dallington, Sussex, aged 72, 


James Drewott, esq., of the above-named place 
and the borough or Southwark. 

April 17. At Sydenham, aged 45, Lieut.-Col. J. 
R. Pond, 1st European Bengal Fusiliers. 

At Scarborough, aged 27, Augusta Anne, wife 
of John Ringrose, esq., of Cotiingham Grange, 
Yorkshire. 

April 18. At his father’s residenoe, Mont- 
pelier-tcrrace, Ilfracombe, aged 26, Nicholas 
Wilking, second surviving son of Thomas Stabb, 

It Leamington, aged 67, Joseph Holdsworth, 
esq., of B.lle Vue, Wakefield, Deputy-Lieut. ana 
Justice of the Peace for the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

April 19. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Oakley, Doughty-st., W.C., aged 85, Mr. 
Christopher Fulford Coleman, late of Deal, Kent. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Richard Eaton, 
esq., in Mecklenburgli-sq., aged 91, Mrs. Saun- 
ders. 

April 20. At Trinity-sq., Southwark, aged 47, 
8aroh, wife of Mr. John Kin ton Luck, and only 
surviving dau. of the late Mr. Faulkee, Flaw- 
borough, Nottingham. 

At his residence, Albion -sq., Dalston, aged 52, 
Nathl. Rayden Lavers, esq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


{From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


Week ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths Registered. 

Births Registered. 

Under 
20 years 
of Age. 

20 and 
under 40. 

40 and 
under 60. 

s £ 
s i 

if 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

I . 

Mar. 

28 . 

619 

149 

207 

226 

47 

1248 

990 

947 

1987 

April 

4 . 

588 

169 

211 

208 

46 

1235 

936 

902 

1556 

»» 

11 . 

629 

138 

168 

172 

47 


835 

773 

1608 

» 

18 . 

608 

167 

186 

193 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average 
of Six V 
Weeks J 
Week ending \ 
April 18. / 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 1 

Peas. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

64 9 

46 3 

23 11 

38 8 

39 8 

89 0 


63 0 | 44 7 | 23 5 | 86 3 | 40 0 | 39 4 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 


Hay, 81. to 81. 6s. — Straw, 11. 4s. to If. 8a. — Clover, 81. 10#. to 61. 
HOPS.— Weald of Kent, 81. 8s. to 41. — Mid., and East Kent, 31. 10#. to 61. 12#. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Oflal — per stone of 81bs. 


Beef 8#. 6d . to 4#. lOd. 

Head of Cattle at Market, April 27. 
Beasts 4,268 

Veal 4 7. 8 d. to 5#. 8 d. 

P^p]r 4m. fid. to 6s. fid. 

Sheep 20,410 

Calves 124 

Lamb 6#. to 7s. 

Pigs 156 


COAL-MARKET, April 24. 

Wallsend, &c., per ton. 14#. 9d. to 17#. 6d. Other sorts, 13#. to 16#. 


TALLOW, per cwt. — Town Tallow, 68#. 

WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 19d. to 20 d. Leicester Fleeces, 16d. to 17 d. 
Combings, 16d. to 17 d. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARMS, Ac., IN ARKESDEN CHURCH, 
ESSEX. 

In the west window are three ancient 
coate of arms, in stained glass, removed 
from the chancel windows during the late 
restorations : — 

1. Walden Abbey , az. on bend gu. cot- 
tized or, between 2 mullets of the last, 
3 escallops arg. 

2. Quarterly : 

1, 4. Fitz-alan , gu., lion ramp. or. 

2, 3. Warren , cheeky or az. 

All within border engrailed arg. 

3. Quarterly : 

1, 4. Ffox , per pale sab. vert, a cross 
crosslet arg. 

2, 3. Bigtcood , arg., on a chief gu., 
2 crescents or. 

On a very elaborate canopied altar-tomb 
in the Renaissance style, with effigies, to 
Richard Cutte, Esq., 1592, (the inscrip- 
tion is given at length in the “ Gentleman’s 
History of Essex,” vol.iii. p. 56,) two coats 
of arms. 

I. Quarterly of eight : — 

1. Cutte , arg., on bend eng. sab. 3 plates. 

2. Comey , arg., chev. bet. 3 bugle-horns 
sub. strung gu. 

3. Fsmerton , arg., on bend cottized sab., 
3 mullets of field. 

4. per saltire arg. sab., a saltire 
counter-changed. 

5. Langley , paly of 6, arg. vert. 

6. Ffox, per pale sab. vert, a cross cross- 
let arg. 

7. Bigtcood, arg., on a chief gu., 2 cres- 
cents or. 

8. Waldene, sab., 2 bars, and in chief 3 
cinquefoils arg. Crest of Cutte, on a grey- 
hound’s head erased sab. a plate, collared 
PP r - 

II. Cutte only, impaling 

Fhrington, arg., on a fess dancette be- 
tween 5 herons sj\b. 3, 2. three besants. 

A monument to Bichard CheeJce, of the 
co. of Dors -t. Esq., 1740. — Cheeke , $rm., on 
a chief sab., 3 lozenges or, impaling arg., a 
cross engrailed flory between 4 martlets 
sab. On a hatchment, another impalement 
of Cheeke , viz. Cheeke imp. arg., a chev. 
between 3 bulls’ heads cabossed sab. Crest, 
an eagle’s head and neck erased gu. pierced 
by an arrow or. 

A monument to John Withers , of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 1692, 


with busts, said to be by Roubilliac. — With- 
ers, arg , a chev. gu. between 3 crescents 
sab., imp. Cutte , as before. 

A hatchment to the Wolfe family, of 
Wood-hall. — Wolfe , gu., a chev. between 3 
wolves’ head* erased or, imp. Baikes , arg., 
a chev. between 3 griffins’ heads erased 
pean. Crest, a demi-wolf ppr. holding in 
paws a crown or. 

On a tomb in the churchyard to Wm. 
Amey, Gent , 1744 — Amey, or, on a chief 
embattled sab. 3 mullets pierced arg., a 
mullet for difference. Crest, on a ducal 
coronet or, an eagle’s bead, holding in his 
beak a sprig, all ppr. 

John H. Sperling. 

Wicken Rectory, May, 1857. 


HENZELL, TYTTERY AND TYZACK - 
FAMILIES. 

Mr. Urban, — In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for November and December 
of last yt ar, you published two articles 
under the head of the “ Henzell, Tyttery, 
and Tyznck families.” The first of these 
articles has, as a part of the enquiry, 

“ Who are the present representatives of 
the Tyzack family, and what were the 
arms borne by them ? ” I do not find 
this part of the enquiry answered in the 
second article, and therefore it may in- 
terest the enquirer to know tint the asms 
borne by the Tyzack family down to the 
year 1769, were gules, three acorns on a 
chief, three billets. The arms, as above 
described, are in existence as an impres- 
sion of a seal, used in sealing a letter 
written in 1769, by Peregrine Tyzack, of 
N ewcastle-on-Tyne, and sent to a gentle- 
man in Norwich. Peregrine Tyzack of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was the Son of Pere- 
grine Tyzack of Norwich, who married a 
daughter of Joshua Middleton, gentleman, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The present representatives of the Nor- 
folk branch of the Tyzack family are de- 
scended from Zachariah Tyzack, who came 
from North Shields in the middle of tho 
hist century, and settled at Wells in Nor- 
folk.— I am, &c., William V. Tyzack. 

Norwich, May 5. 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 

During that long period of his active life which preceded the conclusion 
of his Chancellorship, the writings of Lord Brougham took commonly a 
colour from his occupations, and were designed to further, by help of the 
press, the objects which he had at heart as lawyer and as legislator. The 
chief exceptions to this general character must be looked for in his contri- 
butions to the “ Edinburgh Review/* But when he was set free from the 
burden of official and professional duties, there was necessarily a large 
amount of leisure to make use of, and his Lordship set himself at once to 
the becoming labours of a man of letters. In inscribing one of his works 
to a much-valued friend, he says, — 

" In those days I held the Great Seal of this kingdom ; and it was impossible to 
finish the work while many cares of another kind pressed upon me. But the first lei- 
sure that could be obtained was devoted to this object, ai d to a careful revision of what 
had been written in a season less auspicious for such speculations/* 

The literary avocation was persisted in, and the volumes now before us * 
are a portion of the fruitful produce of that new dedication of his Lordship’s 
great and varied powers. 

Amongst these productions, the “ Discourse on Natural Theology” was 
the most ambitious and the earliest. The popularity and excellence of 
Paley’s work made it a daring undertaking for one who had spent the sum- 
mer of his days in pursuits so contrary, to endeavour to add anything, either 
by extension or improvement, to its usefulness. Nevertheless — after all 
the disparagement and spite which party-venom, has exhaled against it, 
and all the critical objections which have been stated against it in a calmer 
spirit of philosophy, have had their full weight allowed them in abatement 
of its worth — his Lordship’s brief Discourse must be acknowledged to have 
been far from unsuccessful in its main design. He has undoubtedly done 
good service in the great cause, by supporting, strengthening, and adding 
to the scientific value of Paley’s work : and he has done this, especially, by 
his exposition of the important truth that Natural Theology is a science 
just as certainly inductive as Physics, and sustained by reasonings of the 
same kind ; and also by his consistent and corroborative argument derived 
from the phenomena of mind. A lesser merit is the admirable, and in 
themselves interesting, illustrations which the author’s wide-spread know- 
ledge has supplied him with abundantly, and the free and vigorous style in 
which the work is written. Unfortunately for his Lordship’s philosophical 

• “ Collected Works of Lord Brougham, vols. I. to X." (London : Griffin and Co.) 
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reputation, the signal merits of his dissertation are not without some cor* 
responding imperfections. His happy and abundant illustrations are some- 
times found to divert the attention too much from the subject under con- 
sideration ; his arguments are occasionally carried on to indefensible con- 
clusions ; and his forcible and fluent language sometimes sins against the 
precision which abstract reasoning so imperatively claims. In spite, how- 
ever, of these drawbacks, the little volume is a useful and instructive one; 
more agreeable in manner, and more comprehensive in its survey of the 
subject, and its range of illustration, than it is at all the custom for dis- 
courses of the kind to be; and, probably, unparal eled even in philosophical 
ability by any work of a writer whose antecedent life had been for more 
than thirty years incessantly employed in all the busiest occupations of the 
senate, or the forum, or the judgment-seat. 

But if it had been given to those who knew his Lordship best to choose 
the literary labour he should next engage in, we question whether the re- 
sult of such a choice would have differed widely from the brief biographies 
of statesmen, and philosophers, and men of letters, which were, in fact, the 
next successive harvests of his indefatigable application. All the know- 
ledge he had hived from youth upwards, and all the powers which a quar- 
ter of a century of active life had nurtured and improved, were especially 
appropriate to an undertaking of this kind. Even bis professional and 
parliamentary associations, and probably his fondest intimacies of friendship, 
would add something to his abundant fitness for the task. For many of 
the men he was to write about had been athletes more or less distinguished 
in the same arenas in which he bad himself so well contended, and many 
of them, too, had been earnest and successful students in the same sciences 
in which he had himself excelled. Orators, economists, philosophers, and 
men of letters, they formed a goodly company, with all of whom he might 
claim intellectual kin. He had listened to the eloquence of some of them, 
and learned wisdom from the lips of others ; but he had made himself well 
acquainted with the measure of the mind of each, admiring high abilities 
and large resources, without overlooking weakness or deficiencies, and 
catching almost always, with a firm, though delicate skill, the true charac- 
teristics of the individual, both in good and evil. It is the clear and 
powerful communication of the critical results of this insight that gives to 
the biographies their great value, whilst the ample store of intermingled 
anecdotes and interesting incidents renders them at the same time in 
another sense instructive, and full of entertainment and attractiveness. 

The three volumes of “ Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished 
in the time of George the Third, ” comprise a multitude of brief and 
charming biographies of illustrious men whose memories have lost nothing 
of their freshness in the present generation. They are properly enough 
called sketches^ but they are the bold and graphic sketches of a master’s 
hand, a hundredfold more lifelike and more faithful in resemblance than 
the finished pictures of less-gifted artists. And in the long series of these 
likenesses, a history of the momentous times the individuals lived in is un- 
folded. For the great men whose memorable deeds are here recorded 
were they who had the largest influence in the management of national 
affairs, and who, if they were not the profoundest philosophical thinkers of 
their age, most ably brought the conclusions of philosophy to bear upon 
the common, every-day concerns of life. By right of inherent power, they 
were the law- makers and true rulers of the land. They led the multitude 
— whether of nobles, commoners, or people — by the irresistible force of 
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their reason, energy, and eloquence. Men of ordinary minds enlisted under 
them in their party or political aims, with the assured, unquestioning faith 
of devotees, content to know that the champion of the cause they served 
in was a Chatham, or a Fox, or Pitt. Of leaders and statesmen of this 
order the noble author’s Sketches furnish a wide and large variety. It 
would be difficult, indeed, within the limits he assigns himself, to name an 
individual of any note in public life whose character is not delineated. We 
have the haughty Chatham, lordly and despotic, and leaning even more to 
the gratification of his own overbearing will than to the promotion of the 
nation’s weal ; and the happy, even-tempered North, baffling by the sweet- 
ness of his imperturbable good-humour the fierce invectives which the bad- 
ness of his statesmanship provoked against him ; and the solemn, surly 
Thurlow, managing and mastering his betters by the mere force of an im- 
posing manner ; and the cautious, courtly Mansfield, adorning his high 
judicial office by his scholarly and elegant accomplishments, and dignifying 
it by his enlightened firmness and ability : and besides these, we have a 
brilliant series, eloquent at once and admirably discriminative, of records of 
the lives of that undegenerate race of great men who succeeded these upon 
the stage of public life, — a series which includes Burke, the noblest of our 
orators and statesmen, with his deep philosophy, and vast knowledge, and 
magnificent imagination ; and Fox, with his lofty, generous nature, always 
wielding his impassioned reasonings in a liberal and enlightened cause ; 
and Pitt, high and resolute, and self-sustained in spirit amidst the direst 
press of disastrous fortunes, and unyielding and invincible, alone against a 
host, in an unequalled senatorial war ; and Sheridan, the wittiest and showi- 
est, and in immediate effect the most successful, speaker of his day ; and 
Erskine, the glory of the English bar, who, with his skill, and eloquence, 
and courage, nobly stood in the breach and stayed the onslaught of oppres- 
sion as it rushed with deadliest aim against the dearest and the holiest of 
our national rights ; and Grattan, “ ever-glorious Grattan ! the best of the 
good ! ” with all his amazing powers consecrated to the service of his suffer- 
ing country ; and Wilberforce, the kindliest and gentlest of great men, dedi- 
cating his life, with hardly less earnestness, to an unceasing effort for the 
abolition of the slave-trade ; and Canning, with his brilliant scholarship, 
and wit, and rhetoric, and unhappy hankering for place ; and Romilly, with 
his stern, unsullied purity, his deep and accurate knowledge of law, his 
wide and warm benevolence, his wisdom and his eloquence, and his sweet 
and simple amiableness in all the intercourse of domestic life, — on all of 
which the noble author writes, apparently, in tones of a fond and reverent 
remembrance which time has not dimmed. 

These, however, are only a portion of the Sketches in the first volume. 
In the continuation of the series we meet with the names of many men who 
were scarcely second to these, either in the strength and splendour of their 
powers or in the extent of influence which it was their lot to exercise.' 
Some there are, too, who were less gifted with ability, or less favoured by 
occasion, but who were nevertheless too busy for good or evil in their time 
to be passed by without a notice in his Lordship’s work. In the vigour of 
their very peculiar faculty for managing affairs, few statesmen have sur- 
passed Eldon, Horne Tooke, Wellington, and Plunket ; who, with many 
distinguished party-chiefs, — with Lords Liverpool, and Castlereagh, and 
Ellenborough, and Holland, and with Francis Horner, and Ricardo, and 
Marquis Wellesley, and some others of less permanent or public fame, — 
make up the catalogue of those whose merits, and achievements, and de- 
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fects are dwelt on, in the second volume, with a clear-sighted criticism, and 
a manly eloquence, alike outspoken and impartial in the treatment of anta- 
gonist and friend. 

Appended to the second volume there are two Sketches of statesmen of 
a previous age, which — on account of the rare endowments of the individuals 
themselves, the peculiar circumstances under which their administration 
was exercised, and the very admirable completeness of the author’s account 
of them — are even more valuable and more deeply interesting than any 
but the very choicest in the series which they close. The ministers that 
we refer to are Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Bolingbroke. Both the 
Sketches are written thoughtfully and carefully, and in Lord Brougham’s 
best manner ; but the delineation of the dazzling Bolingbroke, with his 
great genius, his various talents, graces, and accomplishments, and his 
lamentable want of any commensurate virtue, stands out as an unques- 
tionable masterpiece in the long line of his Lordship’s portraits of dis- 
tinguished men. 

From the comparatively peaceful scenes and incidents of English states- 
manship during the reigns included in his plan, the author passes over, at 
the beginning of his third volume, to some of the most conspicuous of those 
persons whose names are inseparably linked in memory with the tumult 
and the tempest of the French Revolution. To several of these justice is, 
we think, dealt out in somewhat severer measure than to the contemporary 
statesmen of our own country. The men of the Gironde fare badly at 
Lord Brougham’s hands. He recognises, as nobody indeed can fail to do, 
their brilliant qualities, but he appears to recognise them with a calm and 
cold appraisement ; whilst their designs are strictly scrutinized, and their 
shortcomings fully and unsparingly exposed. Nor is the character of their 
antagonist and conqueror, Robespierre, exhibited with more tenderness. 
His talents for business are indeed fairly estimated ; his eloquence is rated 
so highly as to be held not much inferior to that of Vergniaud, Barnave, and 
Mirabeau : but his moral nature — his cold, unpitying, cruel selfishness and 
vanity, his want of courage, his suspiciousness, and his utter, hateful inhu- 
manity — is dealt with and denounced with a stern, unscrupulous scorn 
which, bitter as it is, is not too bitter for the baseness of its object. 
Tallien, also, is pourtrayed in the repulsive hues which alone are appro- 
priate to the uninterrupted infamy of his career. Brighter colours are, how- 
ever, sometimes needed even in this part of his Lordship's large historic 
sketch. The amiable dispositions of Lafayette, the genius and affections 
of Madame de Stael, and the marvellous and many-sided ability of Talley- 
rand, are all touched in with a happy union of fidelity, and strength, and 
grace. A glowing and condensed delineation of Napoleon Buonaparte — 
surpassing in its singular eloquence anything that we remember elsewhere 
in Lord Brougham’s writings, and more than once reminding us how nearly 
the highest eloquence approaches the yet nobler inspiration of poetry — 
closes the series of the Statesmen of the French Revolution ; and, by con- 
tiguity rather than comparison with a sketch of General Washington, 
introduces to the reader two or three of the most memorable political 
combatants in the great war of American Independence. The consistent, 
honourable course of the democratic Jefferson is clearly marked and duly 
praised ; but the few pages that are allotted to Franklin contain a very 
beautiful as well as faithful notice of that extraordinary man, whose services 
to America were so prodigious, and whose personal history, as citizen, 
and statesman, and author, and discoverer in science, was altogether un- 
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paralleled in the age that he adorned. Lord Brougham has grouped to- 
gether the great contrasts between his opportunities and his achievements, 
when he characterizes him as — 

“ A successful leader of a revolt that ended in complete triumph, after appearing 
desperate for years ; a great discoverer in philosophy, without the, ordinary helps to 
knowledge ; a writer famed for his chaste style, without a classical education ; a skilful 
negotiator, though never bred to politics; ending as a favourite, nay, a pattern of 
fashion, when the guest of frivolous courts, the life which he had begun in garrets and 
in workshops.” 

Turning, with a short discourse on American Democracy, from the con- 
sideration of these Statesmen of the West, the noble author concludes his 
work with a few sketches of Contemporary Continental Sovereigns, and a 
dialogue — which is, in fact, a disquisition — on " Republican and Monarchi- 
cal Government.” 

In pausing an instant to look back upon the whole compass and contents 
of these sketches of statesmen, one of the mo9t conspicuous objects in the 
retrospect is the rare accumulation of diversified knowledge which is un- 
obtrusively diffused throughout the work. Striking, however, as this 
quality is, it is scarcely so deserving of admiration in itself, or so honour- 
able to the author, as the strict impartiality which his sketches everywhere 
display. In this respect, the politician and the partisan are merged in the 
philosopher and judge. We know not, indeed, whether, on the whole, the 
kindliest spirit does not animate those criticisms which touch upon the 
talents and intentions of the very statesmen with whose opinions it was his 
Lordship’s hap to be most often and most earnestly at war. If the old bat- 
tles of the senate and the bar have been in any way remembered in the com- 
position of these sketches, it has been in such a manner that the departed 
adversaries — could they arise to read them — would find no reason to object 
to or regret. And these just and generous judgments are delivered in a 
not unworthy style. We can conceive of a literary critic, under cover of 
his black cap, condemning the noble author’s workmanship on various 
counts, and plausibly bolstering up his sentence by the exposition of occa- 
sional instances of ill-chosen words, and awkward, or obscure, or inhar- 
monious constructions, outraging the laws of fine and finical composition. 
But every reader of the work will feel that it is, in spite of sparse and petty 
blemishes, written in a manly, vigorous style of eloquence which never fails 
of its effect, which is always animated and forcible, and which is freighted 
with so many of the sterling qualities of good writing, that it may well dis- 
pense with the little ornaments and graces which his Lordship has probably 
the weakness, or the wisdom, to despise. 

Far above these statesmen of the time in deep and permanent, though 
not immediate, influence, there were the philosophers and men of letters — 
creating knowledge which should flow through countless channels to im- 
prove and to advance the well-being of society at large. It is these men of 
thought — toiling earnestly and hopefully, though often amidst sharp and 
sad environment — who have been the real legislators, as well as benefac- 
tors, of mankind. It is they who have discovered and brought out into the 
broad light of universal day those truths which slowly change man’s wants, 
and habits, and enjoyments, and transform him almost into a new being by 
the new resources they endow him with. In combining with his sketches 
of statesmen the lives of some of the most celebrated, or most serviceable, 
of these philosophers and men of letters. Lord Brougham has laboured 
wisely to the profit of his work, and has added largely, not only to its in- 
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terest and usefulness, but to its completeness also, as a record of the intel- 
lectual impulse and progression of the time. And it may be well believed 
that the task of tracing back these momentous truths to their respective 
sources, of unfolding their scientific import so as to make it intelligible to 
all, of indicating their connection and congruity with other unassailable 
conclusions, of exhibiting the nature and direction of their necessary conse- 
quences, and of arbitrating sometimes between conflicting claims to the 
renown which is the discoverer’s due, toilsome as it often must have been, 
must also have been often cheered and lightened by thick-coming memories 
whimpering of the past. For in many instances the noble author was 
treading again, in his advanced age, the very ground that he had trodden 
and had triumphed on in early youth. In many instances he was returning 
to the studies he had loved in the spring-time of his days, to which — 
amidst the battles and the labours of his busy life — his heart had never 
been unfaithful. The deep and pure joy with which these memories 
warmed him he has himself described in a noble passage in his life of Dr. 
Black. After picturing to us the graceful and intelligent aspect of the aged 
lecturer, and dwelling on the singular neatness of his manipulations, he 
8 ays — 

K The reader who has known the pleasures of science will forgive me if, at the dis- 
tance of half a century, I love to linger over these recollections, and to dwell on the de- 
light which I remember thrilled me as we heard this illustrious sage detail, after the 
manner I have feebly attempted to pourtray, the steps by which he made his discoveries, 
illustrating them with anecdotes sometimes recalled to his mind by the passages of the 
moment, and giving their demonstration by performing before us the many experi- 
ments which bad revealed to him first the most important secrets of nature. Next to 
the delight of having actually stood by him when his victory was gained, we found the 
exquisite gratification of hearing him simply, most gracefully, in the most calm spirit 
of philosophy, with the most perfect modesty, recount his difficulties, and how 
they were overcome ; open to us the steps by which he had successfully advanced from 
one part to another of his brilliant course ; go over the same ground, as it were, in our 
presence which he had for the first time trod so many long years before ; hold up, per- 
haps, the very instruments he had then used, and act over again the same part before 
our eyes which had laid the deep and broad foundations of his imperishable renown. 
Not a little of this extreme interest certainly belonged to the accident that he had so 
long survived the period of his success — that we knew there sat in our presence the 
man now in his old age reposing under the laurels won in his early youth. But take 
it altogether, the effect was such as cannot well be conceived. I have heard the greatest 
unde i standings of the age giving forth their efforts in its most eloquent tongues — have 
heard the commanding periods of Pitt’s majestic oratory — the vehemence of Fox’s burn- 
ing declamation — have followed the close-compacted chain of Grant’s pure reasoning — 
been carried away by the mingled fancy, epigram, and argumentation of ’Plunket ; but I 
should, without hesitation, prefer, for mere intellectual gratification, (though aware how 
much of it is derived from association,) to be once more allowed the privilege which I 
in those days enjoyed of being present while the first philosopher of his age was the 
historian of his own discoveries, and be an eye-witness of those experiments by which 
he had formerly made them, once more performed with his own hands.” 

Passages breathing, like this, the eloquence of fond remembrance, are more 
than once commemorative of his Lordship's personal association with some 
of the distinguished men whose lives and labours he records. 

The philosophers with whom the noble author makes us acquainted 
form a goodly company of ten, who have given, as it were, a new life and 
new capacities to human knowledge in some of its most considerable de- 
partments. Whatever other accomplishments these individuals might 
respectively possess, and, by the unavoidable affinities of science, each of 
them must have possessed some ; five — Black, Priestley, Cavendish, Davy, 
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and Lavoisier — are memorable for their momentous discoveries in chemistry ; 
James Watt is familiarly known and honoured as the originator of ines- 
timable improvements in the steam-engine ; Sir Joseph Banks is eminent 
for his successful cultivation of natural history, and the noble benefactions 
by which he provided for its continued progress; Adam Smith is still 
regarded as the founder of the existing science of political economy ; and 
Simeon and D’ Alembert stand high in fame for the issues of their life-long 
toil in mathematical pursuits. Mindful of the truth that the thinker’s real 
life — his life of earnestness, and high endeavour, and enjoyment— is that 
which he passes in his processes of thought, and that the failure or success 
of his conclusions determines, beyond all else, the trouble or the triumph 
of his heart, — Lord Brougham has, in the narration of these diverse lives, 
dwelt most upon the scientific aims and labours of these great men, and 
severally made that aspect of their being the most prominent and readily- 
perceived in his biographies. All that could he brought together to throw 
any light upon the origin and history of discoveries, his Lordship has col- 
lected ; all that could be done to make abstruse things understood, he has 
accomplished. It is a consequence of this care and skill that the tolerably 
large amount of scientific detail which is of necessity involved in such a 
work, is so rendered as to present nothing impregnable by the understand- 
ing of an attentive reader who endeavours for the first time to master it. 
Of the " Wealth of Nations” there is an analysis which alone extends to more 
than fifty pages. There is also a brief but clear account of all that had 
preceded and prepared the way for the great invention of James Watt. 
Wherever, in fact, information or explanatory notice can throw light on an 
obscure subject, or clear the path through an intricate one, the assistance is 
infallibly afforded. And along with this there is an agreeable, attractive 
character communicated to the work by the interspersion in appropriate 
places of graphic pictures of the personal appearance of the philosophers, 
whose * lives we are contemplating, and anecdotes — sometimes humorous 
and sometimes full of interest from the impulse of a higher feeling — of 
their habits, and companionships, and favourite recreations. Examples of 
these gracefuller passages are met with in the account of the morbid 
shyness of Cavendish, the absence of mind of Simson, and the singular 
relations of D’Alembert with the gifted, but not very punctilious, Mdlle. de 
l’Espinasse. D’Alembert, better than any other individual of either class, 
connects the philosophers with the men of letters whom Lord Brougham 
has celebrated. Entitled to a place in the very highest rank of men of 
science, he was also the friend and correspondent of Voltaire, the adversary 
of Rousseau, and himself a miscellaneous writer of no mean repute amongst 
his contemporaries and fellow-countrymen. 

On the first publication of the “ Lives of Men of Letters,” it was more 
than once objected that there was, in reality, no need at least for the new 
biographies of Voltaire and Rousseau. But, independently of the new 
documents which Lord Brougham had, in the. one case, become possessed 
of, it should have been dear even to the distorted vision of party- spite, 
that in a series designed to exhibit the intellectual life and power of the 
time of George III., the omission of these lives would have been both un- 
accountable and inexcusable. In France, their influence was for a while 
greater than that of any other writers, either before or since. If “the 
wreck of old opinions” was not in truth the fearful monument they made 
themselves, they planted deeply in the understandings of the French people 
a disposition to examine and enquire into all opinions, and to accept those 
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alone as true and authoritative which had stood the test of reason, and 
which bore her stamp upon them. In this sense, their bold revolt against 
time-honoured absurdities in Church and State found favour and support in 
every corner of the land. And though their own convictions might in 
many instances be hardly better in a contrary extreme than the imme- 
morial errors they destroyed, this was of little moment, since they had 
given the right guides upon the arduous way in giving freedom of inquiry 
and reason as men’s guides in the research for truth. The lives of these 
pioneers in a great, yet perilous undertaking, were not to be omitted 
in a history of the age they served. Lord Brougham has written their 
biographies faithfully, — faithfully and favourably in the case of Voltaire ; 
faithfully, yet with disapprobation visible in every pa^e, in the case of 
Rousseau. The life of Voltaire is in every aspect admirable. The main 
events in his long life are pleasantly and clearly told, with just enough 
of reference to those he was connected with to make the narrative more 
interesting without clogging or confusing it ; his principal works are criti- 
cized with great judgment and ability ; his labours in the cause of humanity 
are commented on in a hearty, glowing, almost enthusiastic, tone ; and hit 
moral nature is characterized fearlessly and fully, without tenderness to- 
wards the abundant leaven of evil which was mingled with the mass of 
high unquestionable good. But this genial treatment of one of these 
illustrious men makes us only the more regret that the other should have 
fared so badly at his Lordship’s hands. In the briefer biography of Rousseau 
there is, indeed, no wilful wrong, no misrepresentation of matters of fact, 
no deviation from the outspoken fairness which is visible in all the noble 
author’s judgments of the writers, orators, philosophers, and statesmen of 
the time. The misfortune, as we hold it is, that his Lordship has been 
unintentionally blind to many profound observations in politics, and morals, 
and religion, — to many luminous expositions of political, and moral, and 
religious truth, and to many earnest eloquent enforcements of neglected 
duties ; that, in a word, with a lynx-eyed perception of the weaknesses, 
and faults, and vices, both of the conduct and the compositions of Rous- 
seau, he sees, or rather heartily appreciates, comparatively nothing of the 
far more than counterbalancing qualities which belonged to them. That 
estimate of the value of Rousseau’s writings which his Lordship refers to as 
precluding any hope of agreement with him who entertains it is, we are 
assured, not at all peculiar to M. Berville. Some of the ablest Frenchmen 
of the present age have not hesitated to express an opinion as favourable, 
or to regard .him whose fame is represented by Lord Brougham as resting 
“ upon a paradoxical discourse against all knowledge, a second-rate novel, 
and an admirably written, but degrading, and even disgusting, autobio- 
graphy/’ as not the least glorious in a triumvirate of great national 
benefactors. 

Nearly a half of the volume of ‘‘Lives of Men of Letters” is taken up 
by the two biographies we have just referred to, — the remainder of it being 
divided between Hume, Johnson, Robertson, and Gibbon. The writings 
of Hume, both philosophical and historical, have received from his Lordship 
the strict and searching criticism which productions so able, and so apt to 
lead astray, imperatively called for from a competent biographer. His 
“Political Discourses/' and his “Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals/' obtain their well-merited meed of praise ; whilst his metaphysical 
speculations are shewn to be, at least in many instances, not merely scep- 
.tical, as Mr. Hume pretended, but absolutely dogmatic, and involving, as 
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was made evident by Mackintosh, the contradiction in terms of " a belief 
that there eon be no belief.” As a historian, his great qualities appear to 
be those of manner : his style is racy, clear, and beautiful, and he is an 
admirable master of pictorial effect; but these secondary merits poorly 
compensate for the historian’s lesser measure of research, impartiality, and 
conscientiousness. Of a history which is in so many hands, and is so often 
referred to as an authority, as Mr. Hume’s, the imperfections cannot be too 
publicly -made known, and therefore it is that we intrench on our narrow 
space with an important passage from Lord Brougham's remarks. His 
Lordship says, — 

“ A contempt of popular rights, a leaning towards' power, a proneness to find all 
institutions already established worthy of support, a suspicion of all measures tending 
towards change, is thus to be seen prevailing through Mr. Hume’s reflections, and 
influencing both his faith in historical evidence and his manner of conducting the 
narration of facts. A bias of the like kind is plainly perceptible in his remarks and in 
his recital, wherever the Church, the sects, are concerned, and generally wherever reli- 
gion forms the subject of either. Independent of the testimony which he has un- 
wittingly borne against himself, in respect of his Tory partialities, the proofs of his 
perverting facts, especially in the last two volumes of his work, have been multiplied 
by the industry of succeeding historians, till the discredit of the book, as a history, has 
become no longer a matter of any doubt. It is of no avail that he himself and his 
admirers cite the disrepute, and even odium, into which his account of the Stuarts fell 
with the Jacobites, as much as with the Whigs, from its first appearance. That party’s 
unreasonable demands upon our faith would be satisfied with nothing short of abso- 
lutely acquitting all the Stuarts of all guilt and of all indiscretion ; and they probably 
felt more disappointed, because they were certainly more injured by the admissions of 
one manifestly ranged on their side, when he was compelled to stop short of their pure 
and perfect creed. Afterwards the Tudor history completed their discontent ; but it 
affords no proof whatever of his impartiality. He had, of course, far too much sense 
and too penetrating a sagacity to doubt the guilt of Queen Mary during the Scottish 
portion of her life, admitted as the greater part of the charges against her were, by her 
own conduct in the open profligacy of her connexion with her husband’s murderer ; 
and the prejudice which this unavoidable conviction raised in his mind, extended itself 
to the more doubtftil question of her accession to Babington’s conspiracy ; a question 
which he appears to have examined with much less patience of research, though it be- 
longed to his own subject, than he had applied to the Scottish transactions of the 
queen, which, in their detail at least, had far less connexion with his work.” 

It should be added, that an appendix to the life of Hume contains a 
number of that writer’s letters, and some exceedingly interesting fac-similes 
of portions of the manuscripts of his works. 

Of the remaining lives, the least attractive is that of Gibbon. But the 
blame of this is to be imputed to the subject, not the writer, of the bio- 
graphy. Whether in England or Lausanne, Gibbon’s was a scholar’s life, — 
“ hiving wisdom,” as Byron has it, “ with each studious year,” or adding 
new chapters to his celebrated history. His great merits as a man of let- 
ters, and particularly as a historian, — his learning, and his industry, and 
faithfulness ; his sagacity and care in discriminating between truth and 
falsehood ; his skill and patience in unfolding the events of ages ; and his 
brief and poignant notes, which are so often better than the text they are 
designed to illustrate, — are all adequately dwelt on by Lord Brougham ; 
and so, also, are the stilted and unbending style in which the history is 
written, and the covert sneers against the Christian faith by which it is 
disfigured. The indignant paragraph in which his Lordship exposes and 
denounces the shabby trickery of misrepresentation which the historian has 
recourse to, in order to gratify his miserable spite against divine things, is 
certainly the most admirable and most interesting passage which the un- 
believer’s life contains. 
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The Life of Johnson, on the other hand, is full of interest from the first 
page to the last. Often as the sturdy moralist’s history has been told, his 
Lordship manages to give new life and spirit to the record. Excepting 
the Voltaire, which is equal to it, but not better, we are disposed to wel- 
come this as the most vigorous of all the “ Lives of Men of Letters.” It is 
a genial pictnre of the rude, strong, genuine man who lives immortally in 
Boswell’s book, — a diminished portrait, in which no line, or shade, or light 
is lost. Here, as in the biography of the brilliant Frenchman, we suspect 
that some latent sympathy has helped the inspiration of the biographer, 
and that he has contemplated the manliness, and power, and kind-hearted- 
ness of Johnson with as much admiration as the refinement, wit, and versa- 
tility of Voltaire. His criticisms on the writings of our fellow-countryman 
are acute, and sound, and vigorous, and altogether worthy of the excellent 
narrative which they accompany. 

The value and the beauty of the “ Life of Robertson” depend in great 
measure on the disquisitions and descriptions it contains. There is, indeed, 
the example of a man living blamelessly and piously throughout a long 
term of years, — loving his books much, and profiting by them well, per- 
forming with ability and zeal all the duties of the arduous profession he 
belonged to, and composing works in which “ the pen of the great his- 
torian produces the effect of the great artist’s pencil, while its pictures are 
not subject to the destroying influence of time.” In all this there is 
undoubtedly much to admire and to love, and the noble biographer has 
not withheld the tribute that so rare a union of the highest qualities 
deserves. His own eloquence, also, has been nobly animated by the 
necessity of describing the eloquence of the historian in his most effective 
scenes, and by the apt occasion for giving utterance to some admirable 
views on what should form the true aims of historical composition. The 
glowing and yet graceful power of his Lordship’s disquisition on this sub- 
ject may be in part judged of by the fragment we subjoin. He says, — 

“ It is not, however, merely by abstaining from indiscriminate praise, or by dwelling 
with disproportioned earnestness upon the great qualities, and passing lightly over the 
bad ones, of eminent men, and thus leaving a false general impression of their conduct, 
that historians err, and pervert the opinions and feelings of mankind. Even if they 
were to give a careful estimate of each character, and pronounce just judgment upon 
the whole, they would still leave by far the most important part of their duty unper- 
formed, unless they also framed their narrative so as to excite our interest in the 
worthy of past times ; to make us dwell with delight on the scenes of human improve- 
ment ; to lessen the pleasure too naturally felt in contemplating successful courage 
or skill, whensoever these are directed towards the injury of mankind ; to call forth our 
scorn of perfidious actions, however successful ; our detestation of cruel and bloodthirsty 
propensities, however powerful the talents by which their indulgence was secured. 
Instead of holding up to our admiration the * pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war/ it is the historian’s duty to make us regard with unceasing delight the 
ease, worth, and happiness of blessed peace; he must remember that 

* 4 Peace hath her votaries, 

No less renowned than War ;* 

and to celebrate these triumphs, the progress of science and of art, the extension and 
security of freedom, the improvement of national institutions, the diffusion of general 
prosperity— exhausting on such pure and wholesome themes all the resources of his 
philosophy, all the graces of his style, giving honour to whom honour is due, with- 
holding all incentives to misplaced interest and vicious admiration, and not merely by 
general remarks on men and on events, but by the manner of describing the one 
and recording the other, causing us to entertain the proper sentiments, whether of 
fespect, or of interest, or of aversion, or of indifference, for the varioos subjects of the 
narration.” 
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In a notice which can do little more than indicate the contents and the 
character of such of the volumes as are now before us of Lord Brougham’s 
collected works, we have yet left ourselves no opportunity to glance at all 
at the instructive volume of “ Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations.” The 
student of oratory will find no richer mine of precepts and examples in that 
glorious art ; and he will find in it also what the magnificent models are 
from which his Lordship's own mastery has been learned. We hope to 
have an opportunity of setting forth a few of its choicest treasures, as other 
portions of this valuable series come before us. 


GOWER AND HIS ENGLISH POETRY*. 

Thb English language, after struggling through the thirteenth century 
to emerge from the ruins of its Anglo-Saxon progenitor, assumed during 
the fourteenth a regularity of form and a permanence of character, which 
was destined to be again broken up in the fifteenth, while the language 
was passing into modern English. To this intermediate period, the four- 
teenth century, nearly all our nobler monuments of what we understand 
by the terms old or mediaeval English belong. The first half of the 
fourteenth century was especially rich in English poetry, often possessing 
very considerable merit : in the middle of that century appeared the re- 
markable poem of “ Piers Ploughman," followed by the prose writings of 
Wycliffe and his followers ; and its latter end was rendered illustrious by 
the names of Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower. The name and writings 
of Chaucer are supposed to be more or less familiar to all modern readers ; 
but even of those who have taken the trouble to visit the monumental effigy 
in the south transept of St. Saviour's Church in Southwark, which bears 
the name of Gower, few have any distinct idea of the contents of the three 
ponderous volumes on which the marble “ semblant” there rests his head, 
and on which the original, in his life-time, rested his fame. 

Yet Gower was a man of mark in more ways than one. In the first 
place, he came of gentle blood, and we know from official documents that 
he was possessed of land in several counties, especially in Kent, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk ; he was the personal friend of Chaucer, who left him as one 
of his two attorneys when he went to the Continent in 1378; and he was 
a man of a finished education for that age, and of extensive learning. 
Although the want of direct evidence has been pleaded against it, we are 
inclined to believe that he was, according to the traditions handed down to 
us by the old bibliographers, not only educated at one of the Universities, 
but brought up to the law ; and he seems to have been especially anxious 
to prove to posterity that he possessed one of the special qualifications of 
a scholar and a gentleman in those days — the power of writing with equal 
facility in English, French, or Latin ; which were, in fact, the indices of his 
triple character of a scholar (Latin), a gentleman (French), and an English- 
man (English). To these three characteristic languages belong the three 
volumes just alluded to. In the earlier period of his literary career, when 
he was perhaps anxious to vindicate among his fellows his position in 
society, he wrote in French, the language of the aristocratic class ; and the 

* “ Confemo Amamtu of John Gower, edited and collated with the best Manuscripts, 
by Dr. Reinhold PanlL 8 veto* 8vo." (London : Bell A- Daldy.) 
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principal work of his pen was a poem of a moral and religions character, 
published under the title of Speculum Meditantis , “ the Meditator’s Mirror.” 
This poem, which was perhaps written at the commencement of the reign 
of Richard II., appears to be lost, and we are left to judge of Gower's 
talents in French versification by a few shorter pieces, chiefly 44 balades." 
The popular insurrection of the Commons in the year 1381, the fourth of 
that king's reign, gave him an occasion of displaying his scholarship, in 
a long, dull poem, in barbarous Latin, entitled Vox clamantis , (in allusion 
to the preaching of John the Baptist,) of which an edition has been recently 
printed for the Roxburghe Club. It was not until a later period of his life, 
when he seems to have been gradually adopting more popular opinions in 
politics, that he thought of writing a poem in English to demonstrate that 
he was an Englishman. We learn from the copies of this poem, that it was 
originally written at the desire of King Richard himself, to whom the first 
edition of it was dedicated, with expressions of personal devotion to the 
dynasty then reigning ; but Gower soon afterwards abandoned the court 
party, to throw himself entirely into that of the Duke of Lancaster, to 
whom he dedicated a second edition, differing from the other chiefly in 
a few lines at the beginning and end ; and in this new edition he declares 
that he composed it in English 44 for Englondes sake.” Gower gives to 
this book the title of Confessio Amantis , “the Lover’s Confession." It is 
written in the fashionable sentiment of a period which was distinguished by 
anything but good taste, and appears to have been very popular during the 
whole of the fifteenth century. It was printed by Caxton in 1483, and by 
Berthelette in 1532 and in 1554. By that time, Gower had fallen suffi- 
ciently in estimation as an author to be printed no more, until in the last 
century Chalmers introduced the Confessio Amantis into his collection of 
the English poets, merely on account of his name. On that account, how- 
ever, it does seem right that we should have a creditable edition of this 
celebrated English poet ; and the feeling of this want has no doubt pro- 
duced the three handsome volumes on which we are now called to give 
judgment They are edited by a German scholar, of considerable merit, 
who has already made himself favourably known amongst us by several 
works on English history. 

Dr. Pauli has contented himself with giving a bare text of his author, 
without a single note or elucidation, with the exception of an introductory 
account of Gower and his writings ; and it is to the text, therefore, that our 
critical observations must be restricted. For the sake of some of our 
readers, it may perhaps be necessary to preface our criticisms with one or 
two general remarks. We have said that the English language of the 
fourteenth century (including under that term the latter part of the 
thirteenth and the commencement of the fifteenth) possessed a certain 
regularity of form and permanence of character, — meaning, first and above 
other things, that it possessed strict grammatical inflections, which cannot 
be neglected. The inflections of the Anglo-Saxon language were represented 
in the earlier part of the period of which we are speaking by the termina- 
tions -<?, -en, and - es ; in the latter part of it, -en was itself gradually super- 
seded by -e. The manuscripts even of the fourteenth century contain 
examples of the non-observance of these grammatical inflections, but they 
are few, and are always errors of the scribes, arising from causes which are 
easily explained ; but during the fifteenth century all these forms were be- 
coming obsolete, and after that century they were not only entirely lost, but 
were understood by nobody. It is dear, therefore, that in editing a writer 
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of the fourteenth century, we can place no dependence on manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century, and that the early printed editions are of no value at 
all. To take, therefore, an early printed edition of such a writer as the 
foundation of a text, and form that text by collating this edition with 
manuscripts of the fifteenth as *well as the fourteenth century, is hardly 
a less absurdity than to take a version of Homer in modern Greek, and 
attempting to form a text by collating it with the ancient manuscripts. 
Enough has been said of late years of the manner in which Tyrwhitt, who 
wrote before the principles of English philology were understood, has 
ruined the text of Chaucer; yet, with all these warnings, Dr. Pauli has 
fallen into the same error. In his Introduction he has given us an enume- 
ration of manuscripts found at Oxford, at Cambridge, in the British Mu- 
seum, and in the library of the Earl of Ellesmere ; but, singularly enough, 
he seems not to have known of the MS. in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, although it has been so often quoted in Mr. Halliweirs 
Dictionary of Archaic Words, and our impression is, from a comparison 
of it some years ago, that it is the best manuscript we had seen, and it is 
perhaps more easily available than any of the others for a new edition. 
With the abundance of manuscripts Dr. Pauli describes, he confesses that his 
text is " founded on Berthelette’s first edition/’ with the qualification that 
it had been carefully collated with two manuscripts in the British Museum, 
one of which (MS. Harl. 7184) was adopted “ for the basis of the spelling,” 
because that manuscript was remarkable for “its judicious and consistent 
orthography.” We can hardly understand what Dr. Pauli means by “ the 
basis” of his spelling, but we hardly open his book before we become con- 
vinced that his text is no correct representation of the language of the four- 
teenth century ; in fact, that almost every page swarms with grammatical 
errors, which must be ascribed to the manuscripts of the fifteenth, or per- 
haps more generally to the printers of the sixteenth, century. In sup- 
port of this judgment, we will, without entering into any minute ques- 
tions of grammar or language, point out by a few examples the manner in 
which the general principles of the language of that period have been 
transgressed in every class of words. These examples consist generally in 
the omission of the final e y which, however, implies ignorance of the gram- 
matical inflections of the language. It may be remarked that this final e is, 
in certain cases, indicated by a mark of contraction which is not always 
understood by those who are not well acquainted with the language and 
with the manuscripts, and which were entirely overlooked by the earlier 
printers. Thus -lie at the end of a word was represented by -U, with a 
little stroke across, which implied the final e , and we hold it as a strict rule 
that no word ended in ll alone, which was only the doubling of the final l 
of the singular before the e of the inflection. 

We will begin, therefore, with nouns. In the grammatical system of the 
fourteenth century, the final e invariably marked the objective case singular. 
Thus, opening the first volume at chance, we find, (i. p. 42,) — 

" That love is maister where he will. 

There can no life make other skill ” 

It should be shills, and it is equally certain that the verb it rhymes with 
should be mile. In the same manner, open the book wherever we will, 
we find continually such errors as “ out of the wey ,” (i. p. 44,) for toe ye ; 
" fro the hevsn above,” (i. p. 45,) for hevene ; *' the wood amiddes,” (ib.,) 
for wode ; “ in the maner, ft (i. p. 72,) for manere ; “ and kist hem bofhe 
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foot and honde,” (i. p. Ill,) for fbte, {honde is here given correctly;) “ of 
her fader ,** (i. p. 129,) for fadere ; “ til ate last ,** (ii. p. 48,) for lasts ; 
“ cam to the bed** (ii. p. 220,) for bedde. All these words are in some 
places, under similar circumstances, given correctly with the inflection. 

In adjectives, both the objective in the* singular, and all the cases in the 
plural, are marked by the final e . Thus they wrote al (all) in the nomina- 
tive singular, and alls in the objective singular and in the plural ; other in 
the nom. sing., othere in the obj. sing, and pi. Dr. Pauli’s text is filled 
with perpetual confusion in regard to these two words. We have some- 
times all for al, (see i. pp. 14, 54, 148, 176, &c.); at others, all for alls, 
(as in i. p. 126) ; and sometimes al instead of alley or vice versa , alle in- 
stead of al. Other instead of othere is equally common, (see vol. i. pp. 18, 
106, where the error is repeated three times, 111, &c.); and the double 
mistake all other for alle othere is equally common, (see i. pp. 50, 69, 110, 
161, 162, &c.) Thus, as an example of the error in the singular objective 
case, we may remark that in the phrase “ so that he pronounce a plain good 
word,” (i. p.173,) it should be gode ; — in the same page we have “through 
his false tonge,” given correctly. In the plural, we find continually such 
errors as “ cedres high,** (i. p. 54,) for highe, (rhyming with eye) ; “ geftes 
great,** (i. p. 71,) for grete , (rhyming with strete) ; “ wordes good** (i. p. 
164,) for gode, (the corresponding rhyme is incorrectly printed stood, instead 
of stode;) “for be they good** (i. p. 177) ; “ the fresshe red roses,” (i. p. 
173,) for rede ; and on the same page, “with^rZa wordes,” for false. In 
two lines on p. 33 of vol. ii. we have the two errors, in the singular and 
plural:— 

“ And eke my wittes ben bo dull. 

That I ne may nought to the foil 
Unto bo highe a lore.” 

We should read dalle, the plural of the adjective, and Julie, in the objec- 
tive case ; highe , in the third line, has correctly the inflection of the 
objective case singular. 

In verbs, the final e marked invariably the infinitive mood, and the plurals 
of all the tenses, when the final - en was discontinued. In this respect the 
text of Gower before us is full of errors. Opening by chance at vol. i. 
p. 42, we read, — 

u That can of love temper the measure ; 

where we should read tempers , or tempre. In the same page we have 
the lines, — 

u For where as ever (for evere) him list to set, 

There is no might which him may let” 

No doubt the concluding words of the lines should be sette and lette , 
in the infinitive mood. So again on p. 51, — * ‘ 

“ And than I praid him for to say 
His will (for mile) and I it wolde obey” 

Where we should read saye, or seye, and obeys . Similar errors are of con- 
stant occurrence : as, “ to bid and pray** (i. p. 73,) for bidde, prays; “ to 
trust,** (i. p. 107,) for trusts; “did her drink,** (i. p. 129,) for drinks ; 
“ might bring** (i. p. 148,) for brvnge; “ what so may befall** (i. p. 161,) 
for befalle; “thou shalt wit,** (i. p. 162,) ior wife ; “how litel they ben 
for to trist,* (i. p. 176,) for triste . In this last case, the verb is given cor- 
rectly a few lines lower down in the same page, “ all (for al) fully for to 
triste .” The same errors occur with regard to the plural number : shall is 
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continually used for the singular shal and the plural shalle ; and we have 
such readings as “they wol” “ ye woll,** (i. p. 44,) for t colie; “they 
flight** “ they went,* (i. p. 69,) fox plighte, wente; “ men tell” (i. p.107,) 
for telle; “ while they tomey,** (i. p. 126,) for tomeye. At p. 54 of the 
same volume we observe, on the other hand, the plural used for the singular ; 
" he came ,” for cam. In the two following passages we observe the forms 
of the infinitive and of the plural both neglected together 

“ The grete clerkes ben assent, 

And com at bis commaundement 
To treat,” (i. p. 267 ) ; 

where we should read come and trete ; and in the first line of which the 
plural of the adjective, grete , is printed correctly. 

“ That malgre hem they mot obey** (U. p. 48) ; 

where we must similarly read mote obeye. 

The final e also marked the adverbial form of words, and distinguished 
the adverb from the preposition. Thus the prep, was about , the adv. 
aboute ; the prep, in, the adv. inne ; the prep, out, the adv. oute ; the 
prep, among , the adv. amonge. In Dr. Pauli’s text we have continually 
never for never e , ever for evere, oft for ofte, to-gider for to-gidere, &c. In 
a great number of cases we have about for aboute, out for oute, and other 
instances of the preposition given erroneously for the adverb; and we 
might quote without ending such examples as, st and bridlen hem now in 
now oute,” (i. p. 1 10,) for inne ; — it will be observed that the adverb in ap- 
position to it is given correctly ; — “ they casten care avoey*' (i. p. 126,) for 
aweye ; or “ amonge the which,” for among, the adverb for the preposition, 
in the following passage, where it will be seen that a multitude of errors 
are crowded into a few lines : — 


“ The citee, which Semiramis 
Enclosed hath with walle about , 

Of worthy folk with many a rout 
Was inhabited here and there. 

Amonge the which, two there were 
Aboven all other noble and great 
Dwellend tho within a strete 
So nigh to-gider, as it was sene.” — (i. p. 824.) 

We have here, 1 , the preposition instead of the adverb,— it should be cor- 
rected to aboute ; 2, the nominative of the noun instead of the objective, — 
it should be route ; 3, the adverb instead of the preposition, — it should be 
among; 4, the singular of the adjective instead of the plural,— it should 
be wriiche ; 5, 6, and 7, other plurals for singulars, — they should be alle 
othere and grete ; and 8, the adverbial termination neglected, — it should be 
to-gidere. To shew the frequency of these grammatical errors, and how 
entirely the integrity of the text is ruined by them, we will quote another 
short passage, taken from the second book of the Corfessio Amantis : — 

“ The grete clerkes ben assent 
And com at his commaundement, 

To tret upon this lordes hele. 

So longe they to-gider dele. 

That they upon this medicine 
Appointed hem and determine, 

That in the maner as it stood 

They wolde him bath in childes blood 

Withmn$ seven winter age.” — (i. p. 267.> 

Gent. Mao. Vol. CCII. 4 p 
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We have here, as in the passage last quoted, exactly as many palpable 
errors as lines : — 1, the singular of the verb instead of the plural, ( com for 
come) ; *2, the form of the infinitive lost, ( tret for trete) ; 3, the adverbial 
termination similarly neglected, ( to-gider for togidere ) ; 4, the objective of 
the nounneglected, ( matter for manere) ; 5, a corrupt form of the preterite, 
{stood for stode) ; 6, a repetition of the error in the infinitive, {bath for 
bathe); 7, another mistake in regard of the accusative of the noun, {blood 
for blode) ; 8, the adverb for the preposition, {withinne instead of within) ; 
and 9, the wrong form of the numeral, which should be serene. We can 
best convey to the general reader a notion of the effect of these blunders, 
by asking him to suppose that they were committed in some language pos- 
sessing grammatical inflections which is more commonly known, such as 
Greek or Latin. 

These passages will shew that the errors of which we complain are not 
scattered sparingly here and there in the text, but that they run over every 
page. They are not errors of manuscripts of the fourteenth century, but 
such as seem evidently to have been introduced from bad manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century, or, still worse, printed editions. In fact, no manu- 
script of the fourteenth century could present us with such a text as this 
before us ; and we are sorry to be obliged to say that in a philological point 
of view Dr. Pauli’s text of Gower is entirely worthless. 

And yet it is only in this point of view that the poetry of Gower can be 
said to have much interest. As a poet, in a few rare instances only does 
he rise above mediocrity. There is some spirit in the following description 
of the contest between Hercules and the “geaunt” Achelous; the text, 
too, is rather more correct than usual : — 

“ They smiten strokes bat a fewe. 

For Hercules, which wolde shewe 
His grete strengthe, as for the nones. 

He stert upon him all at ones. 

And caught him in his armes stronge. 

This geaunt wote, he may nought longe 
Endure under so harde bondes, 

And thought he wold out of his hondes 
By sleight in some raaner escape. 

And as he couthe him self forshape. 

In likenesse of an adder he slipte • 

Out of his honde, and forth he skipte. 

And efte, as he that fighte wolle. 

He torneth him into a bolle, 

And gan to belwe in suche a soune, 

As though the world shuld al go doune. 

The grounde he sporneth and he traunceth. 

His large homes he avaunceth. 

And cast hem hero and there aboute. 

But he, which stant of hem no doubte, 

Awaiteth wel whan that he cam. 

And him by bothe homes nam. 

And all at ones he him caste 

Unto the grounde, and helde him faste.” — (ii. p. 72.) 

Some parts of Gower's description of “ Sompnolence,” or “ Sluggardise,” 
are vivid, though rather coarse, of the grammatical accuracy of which we 
cannot speak in the same terms as of the last: — 

“ He hath with love trewes take, 

That, wake who so wake will. 

If he may couclie adown his bill. 
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He bath all wowed what him list. 

That oft he goth to bed unkist. 

And saith, that for no drnery 
He woll nought leve his sluggardy. 

For though no man it wold allowe, 

To slepe lever than to wowe 
Is his maner, and thus on nightes. 

Whan he seeth the lusty knight es 
Revelen, where these women are, 

Awey he skulketh as an hare. 

And goth to bed, and laith him softe, 

And of his slouth he dremeth ofte. 

How that he sticketh in the mire. 

And how he sitteth by the fire 
And claweth on his bare shank es. 

And how he climeth up the bankes 
And falleth in the slades depe. 

But thanne who so take kepe. 

Whan he is fall in suche a dreme. 

Bight as a ship ayein the streme 
He routeth with a slepy noise 
And brustleth as a monkes froise. 

What it is throwe into the panne. 

And other while selde whanne 
That he may dreme a lusty sweven. 

Him thenketh as though he were in heven. 

And as the world were holy his.” — (it p. 92.) 

There are, however, but few exceptions, even such as these, to the flat- 
ness and dulness of this long poem, which are unfortunately not compensated 
by any important illustrations of contemporary manners or history. There 
are, it is true, a few general allusions to the condition of the age in which 
the poet lived, such as his complaint of the badness of the times, in the 
Prologue, (i. p. 3) ; his hints at the deceitful dealings of the Lombards, or 
bankers, (i. p. 230) ; his reflections on the evils and causes of wars, in the 
third book; and his reflections upon the Lollards, (ii. p. 187); but these 
are lost in the mass of other matters. Even the illustrative stories are 
without interest — chiefly taken from Ovid, or some of the old Latin writers, 
or from the Gesta Romanortm ; and almost the only exceptions we could 
point out are the curious legend of King Ella of Northumberland,^. p. 179,) 
the history of the melancholy fate of Pope Boniface, (i. p. 253,) and Gower's 
version of the story of Apollonius of Tyre, (iii. p. 284). 

It is this very want of interest in Gower's great English poem which, 
combined with its length, forbidding us to expect that it would now bear 
several editions, makes us regret that the text should not have been edited 
judiciously. As the niceties of the English language in the fourteenth 
century have as yet been but imperfectly investigated, it would have been 
a rash act in any one to attempt to establish a rule of orthography, or to 
form a text in this manner from different manuscripts, even had they all 
been good ones ; but this was a much greater fault in a gentleman who, 
much as we respect his learning in other subjects, has shewn clearly that be 
does not possess that sufficient knowledge of the English language, as it 
existed in the time of Gower, which was necessary to qualify him for such a 
task. The only proper way of editing Gower would be to take a manuscript 
of acknowledged excellency, to print strictly from that, altering only any 
words which are evident corruptions or palpable mistakes of the scribe. 
Then, if we have an error of grammar, it would, no doubt, be of very rare 
occurrence, and we should know whence it came. 
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PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND ». 

The title of this work is somewhat too unassuming, and, so far as its 
continental history is concerned, does it scant justice. Far more than the 
Dukedom of Normandy merely, the present volume is, in reality, little short 
of a history, during the tenth century, of the more important half of the 
present French empire, and of the then kingdom of Germany as well. In 
making the remark, however, we would not be understood as implying any 
surprise, on our part, at the learned and laborious historian thus giving us 
so very much more than had been originally bargained for, or the slightest 
censure of the extended scope which he has allowed himself ; treating as he 
is of a subject replete with the difficulties and encumbrances that so peculiarly 
and so inevitably attach themselves to a description of those periods in the 
world's history, when whole peoples are on the move, and communities, in 
considerable numbers, are either striving to go alone, or just springing into 
existence. Any one who will take the trouble to read, with a fair degree 
of attention, the first hundred pages of the volume now before us, cannot 
fail to become sensible that the destinies and interests of nations in those 
days were either more intimately united, or brought into much more fre- 
quent and violent collision, than they are at present ; and that, what with 
intrigues, intermarriages, internecine wars, and the various other phases 
which characterize a state of active enmity or alliance, an account of the 
actions of one potentate must of necessity entail a description, almost 
equally minute, of the deeds of others ; and the history of one nation carry 
along with it much of the history of those among its neighbours who either 
befriended it while struggling for independence or existence, or took advan- 
tage of its weakness, and did their worst to crush it in its birth. 

In treating of the history of Europe during the tenth century, the author 
has fallen upon times that were eminently evil. The words of the satirist, 
Quicquid agunt homines , — nostri est farrago libelli , he might have fairly 
adopted, we think, as the motto of this swollen and multifarious volume ; 
and in much the same bad sense too, if not in the same censorious spirit, in 
which they have been employed with such evident gusto by the misanthropic 
and embittered Roman. Men and women, with all, perhaps, of evil that 
human agency can perpetrate, or human mind conceive, crowd thick upon 
us in its pages ; all but unrelieved, on the other hand, by aught that is en- 
nobling and good. Bloodshed, rapine, intrigue, sensuality, treachery, and 
deceit, so far as active life or the workings of the human mind are con- 
cerned, would appear to form the staple of the book ; while of doings or 
thinkings of an opposite character, prompted by anything like honesty, 
generosity, humanity, or self-denial, we have but rare examples, few and 
far between. Capacious as it is, the reader, — he may take our word for 
it, — to the very close of the volume, may safely trust to memory for being 
able to count upon his fingers the respectable characters that he has met 
with b , — Richard Sans Peur and Otho the Great at their head, — without any 
risk of loss of reckoning : the evil ones “ are legion.” 

Any critical remarks that it may occur to us to make with reference to 

• “ The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. 
Vol. II.” (London : John W. Parker and Son.) 

* We do not mention "glorious Athelstan,” as Sir F. Palgrave delights to call him, 
because he appears but rarely and incidentally in the present volume. 
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the historian's authorities, and the value and quality of the results that he 
has been enabled to collect therefrom, we reserve until the appearance of 
the promised “ notes, references, and illustrated extracts,’' which are to find 
a place in the succeeding volume : not that we have any, the slightest, ex- 
pectation — aware, as we are, that “ e’en good Homer nods at times” — of 
finding the author tripping or at fault, in an element so peculiarly his own. 
It will be in no such captious spirit that we shall scan, with somewhat of 
eagerness, the pages which are to make ample compensation, we doubt 
not, for the absence of the foot-notes which in the present volume we have 
so sorely missed. 

In reference to the history of Normandy more particularly, this portion 
of the work, commencing with the meagre chronicle of the closing years of 
Rollo, comprises the reigns of Count Guillaume Longue-Ep£e, and Duke 
Richard Sans Peur ; eighty-four years in all, from a.d. 912 to 996, the 
last year of Richard’s prolonged and beneficent rule. During the lapse of 
this period, the territories known as Maine, the Bessin, the Armorican Av- 
ranchin and Cotentin, with the Channel Islands, appendages of the last, 
become absorbed, by right of conquest, in the dominions of the Norman 
potentate ; the comparatively humble county or marquisate of Normandy 
itself gradually expanding into the dimensions which it finally attains as the 
premier dukedom of France. It is not, however, until the subversion of 
the Carlovingian dynasty, and the accession of Hugh Capet, the friend and 
ally of Richard Sans Peur, to the throne of France, (a.d. 987,) that the ban 
of social exclusion pronounced against the now fully converted “ Northern 
Pirates*’ is removed, and Normandy becomes acknowledgedly an important 
member of the Christian commonwealth. 

To analyze the volume, viewed as a continuous history of Normandy 
even, would, with our circumscribed limits, be impossible ; and to give any- 
thing like an outline of its ever-varying contents would require an epitome 
little short of a volume in dimensions. We shall attempt neither, but shall 
limit ourselves, by way of sample, to a few isolated passages relative to 
men and manners, localities and events ; of a nature, perhaps, to interest the 
general reader, and not altogether undeserving the notice of our antiqua- 
rian friends. 

Charles-le-Simple, or Carolus Stultus , as the Capetian chroniclers still 
more malevolently call him, is the first character that meets our view in 
these bustling pages ; a warning lesson to us not to put over-much faith in 
historic nicknames. This unfortunate man, as the historian observes, is one 
of those who have been “ the victims of an epithet ; — stupidity imputed, and 
therefore taken for granted.” Here we have the character of this “ sim- 
pleton,” or “ fool,” as his enemies loved to call him, drawn at a time when 
Capetian and Carlovingian partisanships are no more, and by one whose 
impartiality is pretty well secured, we should think, by an intervening lapse 
of some nine hundred years : — 

"Modern [French] historians, when speaking of Charles, vie with each other in 
ringing the changes of contemptuous depredation, — ce rot si imbecille , ce rot hebttt, 
(Pun esprit si obtus, and so on. Charles the Simple was, however, as appears from the 
very facts related by his detractors, right-minded, clever, active, full of expedients, pro- 
fiting by experience, excepting that he never acquired the statesman’s indispensable 
qualification, — he lacked the power of maintaining constant vigilance, or, in other words, 
constant distrust. He was wary, yet not suspidous, unable to defeat craft by cunning. 
He proceeded too openly, never attempting to circumvent the factions against whom 
he had to contend, by machinations like their own. Charles was honestly simple j — this 
simplirity was folly before the world : the contumely cast upon him as * Charles-le- 
Simple’ is his highest praise.” 
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Kings, as well as prophets, it would appear, must look elsewhere than to 
their own country for the honour that is righteously their due. 

In the person of Robert, Duke of France and Count of Paris, father of 
Hugh-le-Grand, and grandsire of Hugh Capet, we have introduced to us 
an early specimen of the genus “ lay impropriator,” and a pluralist of no 
ordinary magnitude besides; duke, (to become king, or rather anti-king, 
hereafter,) count, commander-in-chief, abbot, and — veil®, pilch, and tunic, 
we presume, excepted — abbess as well, all blended in one. Not of Vishnu 
himself were the incarnations more manifold : — 

“ Pre-eminent, and the acknowledged leader, [in the conspiracy against Charles,] 
scarcely concealing the extent of his designs, stood Robert, Duke of France. Other 
titles were accumulated upon him, whether by intrusion or by right : Robert -le- Fort’s 
vast ecclesiastical preferments also descended to his son. * Robert, Count of Paris,* 
could scarcely have sustained his courtly splendour, but for the revenues enjoyed by 

* Robert, Abbot of St. Denis,’ and * Robert, Abbot of St. Germain.’ At Tours, the dig- 
nity of the Duke of France was absolutely obscured by the importance annexed to the 
prelatical station usurped by the military chieftain, — Robert, to the grief of all right- 
thinking men, Primatial Abbot of the Gauls, — Robert, by royal grace and favour. 
Abbot of St. Martin. Duke Robert was also 'an Abbess;’ at least, he occupied the 
station of an Abbess, by holding the manse of Morienval, in the Valois, founded by 
Charlemagne, a distinguished and well-endowed nunnery.” 

With such an androgynous Abbess as Duke Robert, the nuns of Mo- 
rienval, we opine, must have had a rather unpleasant time of it ; or, very 
possibly, their hybrid superior's visits may have been limited to the four 
feasts, now known* as quarter-days. 

“ Misery acquaints men with strange bedfellows,” — and misfortune threw 
Charles in the way of those royal stumbling-blocks yclept favourites. Here 
we meet with one who bears a name not much unlike that of that proto- 
type of undeserving favourites, Sejanus, and who, though without any very 
perceptible reason, was almost as much detested, in his day, as the villanous 
Roman himself. The picture one could almost fancy limned by Holbein, 
and the subject, (barring the slight anachronism,) our Scottish Solomon 
t6te-d-tete with “ Steenie ;” or a sederunt , perhaps, of the two kings of 
Brentford, the moment after their entree, “ smelling to one nosegay 

“ The only tangible charge preferred against Hagano resulted from the privilege least 
profitable to the favourite, but which renders him the most obnoxious to the multitude, 
— unrestrained companionship with the king. Charles gave Hagano the higher room, 
a courtesy which the kings of. France yielded to those whom they wished to honour. 
Sometimes Hagano would lift the king’s cap off the royal bead, and drop it on his own. 
Charles held his court at Aix-la-Chapelle. Henry the Fowler and Duke Robert were 
not readily admitted into the royal presence. The strutting usher delayed opening the 
door. The noble visitors introduced, they saw Hagano and Charles sitting on the same 
couch, Hagano above the king. The embittered Henry scolded the French monarch. 

* You, King Charles, must stand or fell with Hagano,’ — * Hagano must reign with King 
Charles, or King Charles must descend from the throne with Hagano.’ Duke Robert 
threatened, if the king did not rid himself of Hagano, he, Robert, would hang him.” 

And what, gentle reader, do you suppose was the real gravamen of Ha- 
gano’s offence with Duke Robert? Simply his encroachment upon the 
conventual prerogatives of the many-titled monopolist, and the fact of his 
having followed his example, and become a male abbess . In reward of 
fidelity to Charles, Hagano had obtained the monastery of Chelles, a head 
of game that Duke Robert had previously set longing eyes upon, as likely, 
bagged with Morienval, to go halves towards making a dainty brace. 

c We have by no means overlooked the wimple. As an article of monastic drees, it 
was then unknown. 
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Hagano escaped hanging, however ; and long after the truculent Duke had 
breathed his last on the field of Soissons, we have a glimpse of him, snugly 
in harbour, coped and mitred, Bishop of Chartres. 

We refer the legal antiquarian, more particularly, to pp. 28, 29, for some 
pertinent observations upon — if we may be allowed the term — the philo- 
sophy of seisin, and the confirmation of certain legal acts — diffidation, for 
example, ratification, and induction — by the agency of material and tangible 
symbols. It is not in all ages, perhaps, or indeed in any age, that the 
proverb has in reality held good, which informs us that “ Seeing is be- 
lieving and many centuries, probably, ere the actual delivery of a sod 
first sealed the validity of a contract, the incredulous disciple had entered 
a memorable protest against the doctrine that sight can induce the mind to 
any such approximation to conviction as touch d . “ It is a marvellous por- 
tion of the human constitution,” as our historian remarks, “ that our belief 
in objective existence can only be obtained absolutely through the grossest 
and least spiritual of our senses.” 

The once active and energetic Kollo, the substructor® of the Norman 
sovereignty, a man with whose name, in his earlier years, little but cruelty, 
rapine, and faithlessness is associated, makes his scant appearance in the 
present volume, at an age when, with most men, “ the evil days have come 
upon them, and desire fails.” Bowed beneath the weight of fourscore 
years, we find him busy now in the work of atonement for the past, making 
where he had marred, improving the capital of his infant state, draining 
and embanking, surveying the rising walls of castle and of palace, en- 
couraging the building of churches, and employing himself rightly and 
wisely in all the ruder arts of peace. 

The scene, however, soon closes upon him. Broken by age and infirmi- 
ties, his mind gradually fails ; obstinately resisting, he is compelled by his 
people to nominate a successor — his son Guillaume : this done, Kollo dis- 
appears from history : — 

“ The exact time of Hollo’s decease is uncertain : probably be survived his resigna- 
tion about five years. When at the point of death, the awful rendering up of life’s 
recollections became manifest in him, — the shadows of terrene existence rising and 
passing by in dim succession, preparatory to the soul’s departure. In his case, the 
reminiscences of the wandering mind were horrible: he beheld a hundred human 
victims slaughtered to appease the anger of Thor and Odin. — But he recovered from 
his waking trance, bestowed additional donations upon Church and poor, and his body 
was deposited in the metropolitan Basilica, Notre Dame of Rouen. Kollo’s grave was 
dug in the sacristy, but when Archbishop Mauritius reconstructed the cathedral, the 
remains were translated to the chapel of Saint Romanus, on the northern or right side 
of the nave as you go down from the choir. The recumbent statue which represents 
the Danish Jarl, clad in ducal robe, may date from the reign of Saint Louis.” 

In the description of Guillaume Longue-Epde, Kollo’s successor, were we 
ever so slightly imbued with the primary dogma of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, we should assuredly recognize none other than Timandra’s gallant 
but wayward lover, once more in the flesh. Alcibiades, however, with all 
his flagrant defects, has the advantage, in our opinion, of his Norman anti- 
type : with less of heartlessness, he was characterized by more of down- 
right honesty, than Guillaume, viewed on the most sunny side even, could 
lay claim to ; a man whose political life was a series of defections and 

d “The eye,” Gibbon says, “is the organ of fancy;” it is the hand that is the 
organ of reality. 

• We purposely avoid using the word “founder.” Richard Sans Peur, as Sir F. Pal- 
grave shews, was in reality the founder of the duchy of Normandy. 
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tergiversations, and in his estimate of whom the historian has erred con- 
siderably on the side of lenity, we are inclined to think 

* Athletic and gracefttl, Guillaume possessed extraordinary vigour. His stroke, as 
the minstrel sang, was that of a giant ; his features beautifhl, his complexion bright as 
a maiden's. Gracious in manner, spirited and cheerful, having an eye for splendour, 
well-spoken to all, Guillaume could quote a text to the pnest, listen respectfully to 
the wise saws of the old, talk merrily with his young companions about chess and 
tables, discuss the flight of the falcon, and the fleetness of the hound. Sober men r were 
fain to think that Guillaume was weaning himself from the world's vanities ; and yet 
that same world well knew how hilly he enjoyed all the world’s delights and pleasures. 
In short, he was one of those who (when not put out) are sure to have every man’s 
good word— and every woman's also.” 

Charles-le-Siraple entrapped by the wily Herbert of Vermandois, and 
thrown into the dungeons of Peronne, now his gaol, and soon to become 
his graye, the crown is proffered to Hugh-le-Grand, son of the anti-king, 
Robert, who has recently met his death on the battle-field of Soissons. 
With neither “ Cromwell's faltering say-nay, nor with Csesar’s affected dis- 
dain, ” but with firm resolve rather, Hugh repudiates the tempting offer, 
and Raoul of Burgundy becomes the puppet-king. Resolved, however, 
though no king himself, to be “ hailed father to a line of kings/* Hugh be- 
comes suitor for the hand of Eadhilda, sister of Athelst&n and of the luck- 
less Ogiva, wife of the captive Charles : — 

“ Hugh was childless when he received the offer of the crown. How far the absence 
of an heir may have dictated his negative, must be left to conjecture ; but if so, he soon 
afterwards determined to give himself the chance of a son. A splendid legation was 
despatched to the court of Athelstan, bearing with them such treasures as England 
never yet had seen : the precious onyx vase, embossed by Grecian art; brilliant gems, 
amongst which the emerald shone resplendent ; and, rarer than any gem, those ancient 
histone relics, honoured and hallowed by tradition and faith, the sword of Constantine 
the Great, on which you read his name, the hilt containing a nail of the true Cross ; 
Charlemagne's spear, which brandishing, when he assailed the Saracens, he never re- 
turned from battle except as a victor; the banner of St. Maurice, chief of the martyred 
Theban legion ; and, highest revered, the particle of the crown of thorns. Long after 
the Conquest, the Malmesbury monks, though they dared not assert, were willing to 
believe, that the relic preserved their abbey from calamities and misfortunes.” 

It is Archbishop Tillotson, we believe, who has rather irreverently re- 
marked, that the fragments of the so-called true Cross, that have been 
preserved in the shape of relics, would, if put together, make a very re- 
spectable ship of war. Without entering upon the question of their 
genuineness, but viewing the subject solely as one of antiquarian curiosity, 
it would really be an interesting enquiry to trace the devolution and present 
resting-places of the more famous relics that have figured in our ecclesias- 
tical history; such, we mean, as have had the good fortune to escape 
the ruthless hands of the abbey-dissolutionists and their not unworthy 
descendants, the Puritan blockheads who smashed stained glass and 
anathematized custard, because, forsooth, the monks, those sons of Belial, 
had expended their savings upon the one, and, with almost equal good 
taste, had manifested a relish for the other *. 

Sporting prelates, fuddling clergy — men of the Trulliber genus— the 
opprobrium of the preceding century, are now pretty well among the things 
that “ have been one of the most gratifying features, perhaps, of the day. 
Nor is it matter of complaint in these times that our prelates are nominated 

1 This is Socrates to a nicety ; flattering himself that he might make a philosopher 
of Alcibiades. St. Antony had about as good a chance with the fishes. 

r Under the name of “ creme of alemaundys,” (almonds). 
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at too youthful an age ; genuine “ boy-bishops,” in fact, like their predecessors 
of the tenth century, and none of your Eton and Winchester make-believes. 
Political motives may not, perhaps, be altogether lost sight of in the higher 
ecclesiastical appointments even at the present day; but there is no denying 
that even in this respect we have made considerable advances since the 
period when, if report spoke true, a buccaneer 11 was placed by our first 
Hanoverian sovereign in the episcopal chair ; and for no other merit, we 
presume, than his active partizanship and his anti- Jacobite principles. The 
tenth century would appear to have eminently laboured under a plethora of 
all these enormous evils combined; sporting clergy, baby-bishops, and 
dignitaries of the Church whose only qualifications for preferment were 
partizanship to the knife, an unblushing front, a full purse, and a voracious 
appetite for simoniacal bargains. The author’s remarks upon the appoint- 
ment of Hugh the Parvulus, a child five years of age, to the archbishopric 
of Rheims, are to the purpose : — 

“ Occasionally, the prerogative appointees were men of secular or disreputable lives, — 
bowling bishops, sporting bishops, drunken bishops, campaigning bishops. An ordinary 
man, decorously lukewarm, smatteringly learned, moderately dull, or cleverly worldly, 
might be useful in the see ; but to instal a little fellow, bigger than a baby, yet hardly 
grown up into a boy, was an outrageous mockery of the Christian community. The 
ceremony was equally sorrowful and ludicrous; the child, taught to repeat the re- 
sponses, or to spell them if he could not get them by heart, usually behaved pitiably. 
Sometimes the terrified urchin would whimper, not in fear of losing the bishopric, — 
a loss which he would in no wise appreciate, — but lest, as a dunc$, he should receive 
the accustomed chastisement for not knowing his lesson. The bystanders laughed, — 
some cried shame/ 4 

Our canny neighbours across the Border — some of them, at least — are in 
the habit of twitting us, more particularly when a recurrent paroxysm of 
nationality comes on, with having been under the necessity, once upon 
a time, (like the frogs suing Jupiter 1 , we suppose,) of resorting to them for 
a king ; and hence, according to them, our present governance uuder the 
auspicious sway of neither more nor less than a Scottish Queen. Barring 
the rather awkward fact of a certain surrender of a sovereign, made on the 
sixteenth day of January, 1647, — a transaction which, morally speaking, 
ought to go a good way towards flawing their title, — we are bound, with 
the best grace we may, to concede their priority in right to a sovereign 
who, bo far as these k islands are concerned, is acknowledged ly the repre- 
sentative of the Stuarts — a purely Scottish dynasty. Here, however, we 
have another claimant against us, making profert , too, of a title of more 
ancient date : not a rag of royalty, it seems, is to be left us to call 
our own 

“ In the Channel Islands the Norman jurisprudence flourishes at the present day. 
Faithfully have the people adhered to England — or, as they are reported to say, 
England appertain* to them ; it was their Duke who conquered England. They may 
adduce grave authority for the indulgence of their pretensions. My Lord Coke lays 
down as law, that the possession of these islands is good seisin for the rest of the duchy. 
During all vicissitudes, and notwithstanding all mutations of religion and policy, it is 


h Launcelot Black bourne ; consecrated Bishop of Exeter 1716, and translated to 
York 1724, as a reward, it was said, for privately uniting George I. to the Duchess of 
KendaL 

1 In James — by way of enlarging the simile — there was a good deal of log and stork 
combined ; witness his subserviency to Gondomar and his persecution of Kaleigh. 

k We imply here the exception of the Duke of Modena, who is de facto the senior 
representative of the Stuarts, through Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles L 

Gent. Mag. Vol. CCH. 4 q 
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in the right of the Norman coronal, and displaying the leopards of Normandy on her 
ducal seal, that this remnant of Kollo’s dominion is ruled by the sovereign of the 
British Empire." 

A word now about a wonderful horse ; not the white horse of Hanover, 
as, fresh as we are from contending nationalities, might for a moment be 
surmised, but a charger, in his day the equal, perhaps, of Bucephalus in 
fame, and second only to him of Hippocrene, or the flying Indian steed of 
Firouz Shah in the “ Arabian Nights." Foremost among the princes of 
Aquitanian Gaul who made their submission to Raoul, Hugh-le- Grand’s 
nominee, — 

“ Raymond, Count of Toulouse and Hermengaud of Rhodez, the Counts of Septi- 
mania, who also ruled Albi and Cahors, came forward. With them appeared Lopd 
Aznar, a Gascon duke,. accompanied by his famous steed, a hundred years old , as men 
believed, and sound in wind and limb, — the horse as celebrated throughout Gaul as 

his master." 

Vapouring Gascony was, perhaps, the most appropriate home for such 
a steed as this ; — at the present day he would have dwindled, perhaps, to 
the humble dimensions of a canard . 

Incidentally introduced (p. 132), we have some useful information upon 
the introduction of the practice of distinguishing homonymous sovereigns 
by ordinal numbers in lieu of epithets, “ first employed with respect to the 
Roman pontiffs by those who wrote or spoke of them ; but never, even at 
the present day, by the popes themselves." It may not be altogether 
irrelevant to remark, that the earliest instance, so far as our own recollection 
serves us, of this mode of distinguishing the English sovereigns, is that of 
Henry III. ; and, singularly enough, his is perhaps the only case in which 
this obvious practice has been in any way productive of inconvenience. 
On more than one occasion we find this sovereign mentioned in ancient 
charters as Henry IV. ( Henricus Quartus ) ; Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
Henry II., who was crowned in his father’s lifetime, but did not survive 
him. being reckoned by some of the old authorities in our line of kings. 

We note the following passage to remark that, although Suetonius 
speaks of Caligula erecting a tower, by way of lighthouse ( ut Pharos ), at 
some spot on the northern coast of France, there is no positive proof of the 
assertion made by D'Anville and others, that it was identical with the old 
tower still to be seen at Boulogne at the close of the seventeenth century. 
It is quite possible, however, that it may have been the same ; for Eginbard 
speaks of Charlemagne repairing the Boulogne tower, which was even then 
an ancient construction : — 

“ Caligula’s imperial tower, the Turris or dens, the twelve-storied pyramid, rising in 
massy stateliness from the edge of the commanding bnt treacherous cliff, still cor- 
responded with the Dover Pharos ; and the ancient Gessoriacum, not yet supplanted by 
Wits ind, continued, as in the Homan age *, to be the accustomed point of transit be- 
tween the Gauls and England." 

King Raoul dying of a fearful malady, “ his body covered with loathsome 
sores and ulcers, swarming with vermin," the fugitive youth, Louis d’Ou- 
tremer, thanks to the agency of his uncle, “ glorious Athelstan," is restored 
(a.d. 936) to the crown of France. The moment, however, that the youth 
manifests symptoms of revolting against the enforced tutelage of Hugh-le- 
Grand, — a guardian who, metaphorically speaking, clutches him as tightly 


1 In the early part of the Roman era, till the end of the reign of Claudius namely. 
Port us ItiuB, or Witsand, was the usual place of embarkation for the Romans. 
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at the throat as ever the Old Man of the Sea did the Eastern Ulysses, — the 
magnanimous Duke commences plotting against his crown, his liberty, and, 
little matter if, his life. A pretty sketch that (p. 190) of the two, whilom 
rivals at mortal enmity, but now compeers in villany, putting their hoary 
heads together for the destruction of a helpless woman and an orphan boy. 
Louis d'Outremer is in nowise, perhaps, on a par in our sympathy with 
the “ chaste Susanna,” hut Hugh-le-Grand and Count Herbert of Verman- 
dois form no very unfaithful counterpart of the villanous elders. 

It is not every reader of history that is aware that the Magyars, or 
Mogors, the Tartar forefathers of modern Hungary, have been so near our 
own doors, and in such evil guise, too, — the veritable ogres of our nurse ry 
days, — as, from the following and other passages in the book, would 
appear. In the year 937— 

“ the Magyars, having crossed the Rhine at Worms, poured in like a flood, spreading 
themselves all over Belgic Gaol, and all over Celtic Gaul, all down into Aquitaine. 
The country was dreadfully ravaged : the depredations perpetrated by these insatiate 
Tartars were minor evils compared with their cruelties; — priests stripped stark naked 
and shot at, as marks; — innumerable captives starved to death. The Magyars, when 
they had done their worst, rushed away through Italy, carrying off multitudes of 
prisoners, who merged in the mixed population of Arpad’s kingdom, where they settled 
peaceably.” 

The identification of the Tortus ltius m of the Romans is a subject of 
interest to the antiquarian : — 

"An ancient encampment, known in the middle ages as the Castellum Casaris, 
crowning an aborning mount, commemorated, nay, now commemorates, the occupation 
of the locality by the Romans. The most critical amongst French topographers identi- 
fies this harbour with the renowned Portus Iccius of the Romans; and, in addition to 
other arguments, appeals to Cessans Castle. The name imposed or adopted by the 
conquerors of the Gauls was, however, dis ised by the inhabitants ; and the haven 
acquired, in the vernacular dialect, the very intelligible denomination of Wit-sant , 
suggested, by the blanched aspect of the shores. But since the fifteenth century, the 
white sands have choked up the sheltering bay, and rendered its pristine existence 
merely an historical tradition. Cicsar’s camp, however, still exists, and the hamlet of 
Wissan , which indicates the position of the obliterated seaport, stands idly inland, at 
the distance of about four miles from the salt water.” 

D’ Anville, we are aware, supports the above derivation of Witsant ; but 
to us it appears neither more nor less than a corruption of the Roman name 
Itius , given to the harbour, from Itium , the neighbouring promontory, now 
known as Grisnez. The question has been ably discussed by Mr. Long, in 
Dr. Smith's “ Diet. Ancient Geog.,” ( Itius Portus). Froissart speaks of 
Wissant as a large town in 1 346. 

Agreeing with the historian in his estimate of the high value of monastic 
institutions in the middle ages, coinciding in opinion with him that it was 
solely by employing the monastery that the steady and permanent dispensa- 
tion of eleemosynary charity could be ensured, and strongly impressed with the 
belief that the fiduciary duties of the English Church were more faithfully 
observed in those days than it has been the fashion to give it credit for, we 
cannot as cordially concur in his indirect censure (p. 263) of the policy of 
the Mortmain Statutes. Corporations — we have Lord Coke’s authority for 
it — are destitute of soul, and too often, we fear, they are apt to dispense 
with conscience as well. As civilization advances, wants and wishes mul- 
tiply, before unknown, and temptations are correspondingly on the increase. 
Individually we pray that we may not be led into temptation, and it is 


■ A preferable reading to Iccims, as given in the text. 
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really deserving our serious consideration whether, by the repeal of these 
statutes, we might not open a flood of evils upon our Church, for which any 
contingent benefits would miserably fail to compensate. 

Should the reader be at a loss for an apt illustration of the mediaeval 
adage, JEgrotat daemon , monachus tunc esse volebat , Sfc., ( M The devil was 
sick,” &c.), he has only to turn to p.279, with the significant side-note, 
“ Guillaume Longue-Ep6eyafic&* he will become a monk,” and descriptive 
of his interview with Abbot Martin, at Jumieges. The abbot, aware of the 
fickleness and insincerity of his mind-sick patient, gives him, at first, a 
respectful but peremptory refusal. A compromise, however, is effected, 
quite unique in its way, and, spite of what our author says about the 
abbot’s “ prudent compassion,” not much to the credit of either party, we 
think : — 

“ Guillaume, the angry penitent, literally clung to his companion’s skirts, casting 
himself at the abbot’s feet : nor would he let the abbot go until his angry yet pitiable 
import unities had extorted one concession from Martin’s prudent compassion. Just as 
you give a plaything to pacify a pettish child. Abbot Martin presented the Duke with 
the outward garments of the Monk — the gown and the cowl. Having gained these 
toys, the provoked and embittered Guillaume returned to Rouen. Frock and cowl he 
deposited in a precious shrine ; the lock was locked by a silver key ; Guillaume ap- 
pended the key to his girdle, which he always wore about his body ; never did he part 
with the key,— the key was always ready for use, should occasion arise.” 

"What use it was ready for we are at a loss to divine. 

So perfect, in recent times, has been the system of centralization adopted 
by successive governments, that the city of Paris — much to the annoyance of 
its provincial neighbours— looks upon itself as no other than the alter ego , 
the life-blood, the ruling spirit, the embodied volition of Prance. Singular 
the retrospect, to a period when one who bore the title of “ King of France” 
owned not a foot of land within that city's circuit : the assertion, to most, 
would sound little short of a paradox. To the luckless Louis d'Outremer, 
in the year 943, the sole city of refuge, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, was the rock-crowning fortress of Laon, the Celtic Clack - 
duin : — 

u According to the current of modern ideas, the King of France and the city ot 
Paris are now naturally suggestive of each other; they were then inevitably repulsive. 
No Carlovingian monarch had ever been seen in Paris since Charles-le-Chauve. Not a 
square to ; se of land was owned by Louis in the future metropolis. At Paris, Louis had 
neither house nor home, nor right, nor power. He could not have repaired to that 
jealous city otherwise than pursuant to Duke Hugh-le-Grand’s invitation ; nor can it be 
supposed that he lodged elsewhere than in the Duke's palace, situated, as French anti- 
quarians tell us, near the ancient Moiitier of Saint Barthelemy.” 

Time out of mind, in the simplicity of our heart we had imagined, had 
the now old-fashioned bickering and rivalry existed between ourselves 
and our Gallic neighbours, as to superiority in personal prowess; and little 
were we prepared to find that any definite era could be pointed out to us at 
which this unamicable feeling originated. Our impression, however, if we 
are to credit the historian, is erroneous. An embassy being despatched by 
Edmund, king of England, to Hugh-le-Grand, for the purpose of demand- 
ing, in somewhat arrogant terms, the deliverance of the now captive Louis 
d’Outremer, — 

“ Hugh, on his part, becoming vain and boastful, retorted in the same spirit : he 
cared not for the threats of the Englishmen. If the proud English dared attempt the 
menaced invasion, they might one day have full cause, at home, to repent them of their 
audacity. This is a memorable passage. — The relations between the Anglo-Saxons and 
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the Gaols had hitherto never been otherwise than very amicable, and the first distinct 
expression of rivalry between the nations was thus elicited by the communications ex- 
changed between an English king and the father of the Capetian dynasty. But Ed- 
mund had no leisure to justify his words, for the steel of the malefactor was sharpening 
to shed his blood ; and the sovereign who seemed destined to renovate the Anglo-Saxon 
empire, perished in an ignoble scuffle with an outlaw "." 

His uncle and ally, Edmund the Magnificent, cut off by a violent death ; 
his brother-in-law, Otho of Germany, unable to afford him assistance ; his 
friends and nobles slaughtered ; Laon, his last stronghold, lost, and him- 
self a captive in bolts and fetters, — Louis d'Outremer is compelled to yield 
to the demands of his most extortionate of gaolers. It is at this juncture 
(a. d. 945), more particularly, that Hugh-le-Grand stands revealed in the 
plenitude of his ill-gotten power : arbiter of the fate of kings and dynasties, 
this prefiguration of the great king-maker of Yorko-Lancastrian times 
secures, on behalf of Richard Sans Peur, the final independence and sove- 
reignty of the dukedom of Normandy : — 

“ Thereupon ensued the definitive and — according to the professed intention of the 
parties— the final settlement of the relations between the sole sovereign of the Norman 
duchy and the French kingdom. The sting of all, or any, of the homages which the 
* Leader of the Pirates,’ or the • Son of the Breton Concubine,’ had performed, was to 
be taken out, and a perfect reciprocity established between France and the Norman 
monarchy. The Normans delighted in decorating themselves with this style and title, 
making the state bear testimony to the unity of the sovereign power." 

From this moment Normandy is to be reckoned a county or marquisate 
no longer ; henceforth it is a duchy, and the " Captain of the Pirates” 
is transformed into a Ducal Monarch, by solemn compact and oath on 
shrine. 

The warrior whose hand laid the first stone of the walls, or the hero 
whose foot first touched the shore, is not of necessity the founder of the 
state ; and though the stem of the Norman dukes may ascend from 
Hollo °, it is Richard Sans Peur whom we must accept as the first organ- 
izer of the Norman duchy ; and, through that duchy, as the parent of the 
British Empire. During Richard's prolonged reign it was, and under his 
auspices, that the Normans became imbued with that singular energy 
which has rendered them a marvel of progress in the history of nations, 
and which never ceased to distinguish them so long as they retained a 
national existence : — 

“ Richard’s people rose with him. It was through the institutions introduced or 
devised by Richard, and which his personal influence vivified, that the rude agglome- 
ration of Danes and of half- Danes, and men of the Romane tongue, acquired their dis- 
tinct and homogeneous national character. Had it not been for Richard Sans Peur, 
never could the son of Tancred de Hauteville have engraved the vaunting epigraph upon 
his sword, * Appulus et Calaber ; Siculus mihi servit et A/er * — never could William 
the Bastard have won the field of Senlac. It was Richard’s plastic talent which raised 
those Normans, whose vigour, infused into the fainting Anglo-Saxon race, has girdled 
them round the globe." 

This last position, in preference to the somewhat novel assumption of 
Lappenberg P, that the Anglo-Saxon race has been a lofter, on the whole, by 
the infusion of Norman blood, we unhesitatingly accept. 

In discussing the theory of the majority of sovereigns (p. 501), the his- 
torian has remarked that, “ pursuant to parliamentary statutes, a king , 


■ Leof ; at Puck lech urcb, in Gloucestershire. 

• Grandsire of our present sovereign, twenty -nine times removed. 
p See Gkht. Mao. for May, 1857, p. 518. 
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remains in a state of pupilage until eighteen ; whilst the precocity of the 
female sex is acknowledged by investing the queen with full possession 
two years earlier.* * This assertion, it appears to us, stands in need of 
qualification ; no such distinction having been made by our statute-law 
during the last three centuries, so far as we can ascertain. By 24 Geo. II. 
c. 24, it was enacted that, in case the crown should descend to any of the 
children of Frederick, late Prince of Wales, under the age of eighteen, the 
princess dowager should be guardian ; and by 5 Geo. III. c. 27, it was pro- 
vided to a similar effect, in a case of a like descent to any of the children of 
George III. under eighteen. The same too, we believe, with reference to 
the contingent minority of our present sovereign. The last occasion, it 
would appear, on which this invidious distinction was made, was in the 
case of the contemplated successor of Henry VIII., under 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 12, and 28 Henry VIII. c. 17. Our common law recognizes no minority 
in the sovereign. 

It was with his son , we presume, Gautier, bishop of Paris, and not with 
his father, ,that Raoul Torta, Richard's extortionate treasurer, took refuge 
when expelled from Normandy. In p. 509, Raoul is mentioned as placing 
himself under the protection of his father, the bishop. 

In Arnoul of Flanders, the treacherous murderer, jointly with Thibaut-le- 
Tricheur and others, of his brother-in-law, Guillaume Longue-Epde, and 
the implacable enemy of the youthful Richard, we surely have an early 
instance of monomania, — if, indeed, such a thing there is. Allowing even 
his bloodthirsty insanity as some plea in mitigation, we cannot bring our- 
selves to agree that such a man as this “ deserves to be honoured as a 
patriarch amongst all contemporary chiefs, princes, rulers, and kings." In 
malice, meanness, and deceit, if we are to judge of his character from his 
doings in the present volume, he might successfully vie with most of 
them : — 

" From his earliest youth had Arnoul been taught that his primary moral doty was 
hatred towards the Danes. In ArnouTs own estimation, Guil'aume Longue-Epee’s 
slaughter was always a righteous deed. The antipathy he entertained towards Richard, 
amounted, as the Normans said, to absolute devilry. It should seem that senescence 
had somewhat enfeebled ArnouTs firm mind : he was a brave man, a kind and sagacious 
ruler of his prosperous people, but he was unreasonably, nay, almost insanely, haunted 
by the terrific apprehension of the vengeance he might sustain from Richard. Richard 
would conquer Flanders, hang him, flay him, bum him alive.” 

Few lovers of the fine arts are unacquainted with the Chapeau de Faille 
of the great Flemish master, and its comely occupant. There was not so 
respectable a face, we would venture a wager, beneath one of the thirty 
thousand pilei fetnini which, the chronicler informs us, formed the head- 
gear of the thirty-two legions which accompanied Otho of Germany against 
Richard and Qugh-le-Grand ; there being, as he adds, with a singularly mi- 
nute preciseness, but four persons in the whole army — Abbot Bovo and his 
three knights — who were not graced with this singular appendage. What- 
ever the controversy among the German antiquarians, we ourselves have 
little doubt that the pileus fseninus was a veritable straw-hat, or chapeau 
de paille , and no “ metal helmet, shaped like the conical thatching of a 
barley-mow.*' Indeed, the chronicler himself, with a watchful eye upon 
Abbot Bovo, lets us know that he speedily became a convert to the " sum- 
mer hat’* ( pileus cestivalis ), as the “ only wear" for the fatigues of a swelter- 
ing march during the dog-days. 

The year 948 is a peculiarly important one for our old, or rather young, 
acquaintance, Hugh the Parvulus, whilom the boy-archbishop of Rheims. 
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His proctor and chaplain, “ sly Sigibaldus” — not altogether without his 
master’s cognizance, perhaps, — propounds a forged bull in Hugh's behalf at 
the Synod of Mouzon. Taking nothing by his motion, he ventures to 
repeat the experiment at the Council of Engleheim, held shortly after. The 
attempted imposition is detected, the unfortunate proctor is placed at the 
bar as a culprit, and sentence of degradation and banishment passed upon 
him ; the see being handed over, by universal acclamation, to the Carlovin- 
gian partizan, Artaldus, Hugh’s tenacious and unrelenting opponent. The 
crime of forgery, no doubt, was one of the earliest penalties that man was 
called upon to pay for his advance in the arts of civilization, and few anti- 
quarians of research are unaware that it was extensively, and often success- 
fully, resorted to in the middle ages. In our own pages we have recently 
had occasion to call attention to one memorable instance of forgery of char- 
ters, and it is only in our last number that an esteemed correspondent has 
brought to our notice an evident forgery of papal bulls so late as 1430, for 
the support of certain claims preferred by the University of Cambridge : — 

“ Forgery flourished,” says our author, " during the medieval period. The fabrica- 
tion of papal bulls was an established manufacture. When our venerable Old London 
Bridge was demolished, a pair of forceps, of the same fashion as those which are used 
abroad to plomber your luggage, was found in the bed of the river, being the machine 
by which some ingenious artist, in the old time, had been accustomed to supply dispen- 
sations or pardons. Possibly, some clever apparitor, who may have lodged in one of the 
houses projecting from the bridge, had accidentally dropped the tool out of the window. 
Ancient manuscripts contain rules for detecting the cheat; such as counting the dots 
which compose the borders of the reverse and obverse impressed upon the leaden seal : 
but in most instances, the document is so clumsily penned, that the falsity is self- 
detected.” 

Without impeachment of hypercriticism we note the following passage 
(p. 596) as either redundant or defective ; we are at a loss to say which : — 

“ It was, therefore, through the medium which the organization which Latin Chris- 
tendom afforded, that Louis determined to invoke the sympathy and rouse the con- 
science of his subjects.” 

A fact here in medicine. — Few, perhaps, are aware that it is to the Ogre 
hordes, the Magyars, on the occasion of their invasion in the years 953-4, 
that Europe is indebted for that hideous scourge of humanity, the small- 
pox. Louis d’Outremer was one of the first who fell a victim to it (a. n. 
954), and after him, Baudouin-le-Jeune of Flanders (960), and Hugh Ca- 
pet, king of France (996): — 

“ The Ogre hordes, led on by their horrid Hetumogors, Botond, and Zultu, and 
Lelu, commenced their invasion by swarming into the northern parts of France, ravag- 
ing the Vermandois, until thev reached Burgundy, whence they entered Italy. Wast- 
ing the country which they punished, they themselves wasted away. Many were slain, 
more perished by infectious diseases, which probably had reached them from Asia. 
When they were cleared out of France, the pestilence which they had disseminated 
continued to desolate the country, and became, as is conjectured by noeologists, the 
European source of that dire visitation which, human science, during the youth of the 
generation now verging upon eld, having been permitted to moderate, nay, as we fondly 
fancied, almost eradicate, has been replaced by another sword, delivered by the Supreme 
into the hand of the Destroying Angel for the chastisement of mankind.” 

A word, too, with reference to a matter of taste. By the ancient Ho- 
mans, and, indeed, the people of Gaul and Germany as well, blonde hair, 
in either sex, was highly esteemed, but red hair ( rutili capilli ) more than 
any ; and, as we learn from Cato, Ovid, Martial, Pliny, and other author- 
ities, various kinds of soaps and pomades — spuma caustics wood-ashes 
soap, and spuma Batava , Batavian soap, for example — were extensively 
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employed by all three nations for converting 4 their locks to the much- 
prized tint. In France, however, during the middle ages, as also in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe, there seems to have been a decided revul- 
sion of taste in this respect, and the once-admired red hair came to be held 
in the greatest abhorrence. It is by no means improbable that the avidity 
and remorselessness with which the Roman conquerors were in the habit of 
despoiling their Gallic and German captives of their locks, for the manu- 
facture of wigs, flaxen or ruddy, may have gone far towards contributing to 
this change in the popular taste. With reference to the mediaeval period, 
our author remarks that, — 

“ According to physiological fancies prevalent in former times, and by no means obso- 
lete in oar own, the colour which we cannot otherwise define than as the culminating 
tint of the 1 Xanthous’ variety of hair, was viewed, or rather shunned, with the deepest 
and most incurable aversion. In France, the Trouveur spoke the popular opinions by 
which the feature — termed in plain English a * carroty -poll’ — was deemed the warning 
symbol of moral depravity : — 

4 Entrc rotts poll et felonie 
S' entreportent grant compaignie.’ 

A curious testimony of this uncharitable prejudice is afforded in mediaeval art. The 
ancient painters, the Byzantine teachers of Giotto and Cimabue, were guided by the 
technical traditions of hagiology, not by aesthetic precepts. J udas was always ponr- 
trayed with this characteristic. No cast of countenance, no sinister expression, would 
have been considered adequate to express his depravity.” 

Too lengthy for transcription, the reader will find (p. 782) some interest- 
ing particulars relative to the Epistolce Gerberti, the Gerbertine state 
papers and correspondence. Gerbert of Aurillac, better known in history 
as Pope Sylvester II., was perhaps the most singular character of his age. 
Of few men — Roger Bacon one of the exceptions — has it been the lot, 
owing to their superior acquirements, to gain so unenviable a renown : 
among other marvellous stories of which Gerbert was the subject, he had 
the repute r of being the most skilful magician of his day, and of being on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the devil. 

But there must be an end of all things, even of gossiping over the pages of 
an instructive and, in some respects, amusing book. With the author’s adieu 
to the faithful chronicler Frodoardus, (p. 779), — which strongly reminds us, 
by the way, of Gibbon’s pathetic farewell to his old acquaintance, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, — we take our leave of the volume. More fortunate than the 
recluse of Lausanne, who had too good reason to regret parting with the 
last of the Latin historians for his guide. Sir F. Palgrave has found the 
loss of the old chronicler satisfactorily compensated by the recently resusci- 
tated work of Richerius, — “ by whose aid he completes the melancholy epic 
of the Carlovingian decline and fall.” 

Cordially hoping that the learned historian may be exempted, in his fur- 
ther labours, from those visitations which have proved so serious an impe- 
diment to him in the progress of the present volume — we wish him what- 
ever may be requisite of health, leisure, and longevity for the completion, 
not only of the present work, but of much more besides, by way of welcome 
accession to the pages of our national history. 

* Martial, Ep., B. xiv. Ep. 26, — 

u Caustics, Teutonicoe accendit spuma capQlos ; 

Captiris poteris cultior esse comis.” 

See also Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxviii. 51 ; and Beckmann, Hist. Inv. “ Soap.” 

r First given to him by the heretics, the orthodox Romanists say. According to 
Martinos l’olonus, this Gerbert had a pet, in the shape of a dragon, which slew six 
thousand persons per day. Another story was, that his tomb, in the Basilica of the 
Lateran, invariably predicted the death of the reigning pope, by emitting sounds like 
the rattling of dry bones. 
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Among aphorisms the truth of which has long been indisputably esta- 
blished, although their authorship may, perhaps, be doubtful, is one which 
demolishes the age of chivalry at a blow, by affirming that " no man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre” We are reluctant to allow its force while 
we ponder over the records of the deeds of the Templars and the Hos- 
pitallers, which Matthew Paris and other chroniclers have preserved for us, 
but we fear we must admit it as a literal fact, when we turn per contra to 
the volume now before us. In it the domestic economy of the famous 
order of St. John of Jerusalem is laid bare, in cold official form ; and we 
behold the renowned Brethren of the Hospital in a light that they have not 
before been presented in. We see nothing of their stubborn, if not always 
successful, war against Noureddin, and Shawer, and Saladin, and Khalil ; we 
see them instead, in England at least, weak and poor, owning heavily en- 
cumbered estates, glad to buy the protection of great men against Welsh 
marauders, and also to conciliate kings, queens, courtiers, and judges, with 
gifts or bribes ; eaten up by usurers, harassed by writs of fieri facia*, and 
so distressed for money that they cut down their woods, grant all kinds of 
improvident leases, and take in to bed and board anybody and everybody, 
apparently, who could or would accommodate them with a little ready cash. 
\\ ith such a record before us, how can we refuse to allow that the age of 
chivalry was past even in the fourteenth century ? 

The work from which this unwelcome conclusion is drawn is the most 
recent, and certainly one of the most valuable, of the publications of the 
Camden Society. The MS. from which it is printed was discovered some 
years ago in the Public Library of Valetta, by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking, 
vicar of Ryarsh, and beside its intrinsic value, the book has a melancholy 
interest, for its lucid Introduction or analysis is the last offering to lite- 
rature of the late Mr. Kemble. It is an “ Extent” of the possessions of 
the Hospital in England in the year 1338, and it is reasonably conjectured 
that similar documents for both earlier and later years exist in the same 
repository. If the former should be forthcoming, we might perhaps trace 
the steps by which the “ poor brethren” gradually acquired houses and 
lands, and began to take care of their own individual interest ; next see 
them “ at ease in their possessions,” and devoting but a small portion of 
their wealth to the service of the Holy Land b ; and finally, behold them 
spoiled by good fortune, profligate, and overwhelmed with debt ; but, in 
the absence of other documentary evidence, we must take this last fact 
from a paper printed as an appendix by Mr. Larking, though in reality 
introductory, and necessary to the comprehension of the Extent. 

This “ Account of the receipts, payments, and expenses of the Priory of 
England” is, like the Extent, addressed to the Grand Master Elyan de 
Villanova, and bears date from London, July 20, 1328. It states the 
steps which Leonard de Tybertis, Prior of Venice, and a “ special agent” 


• “ The Knights Hospitallers in England : being the Report of Prior Philip de Thame 
to the Grand Master Elyan de Villanova for a.d. 1838. Edited by the Rev. Lambert 
B. Larking, M.A. j with an Historical Introduction by John Mitchell Kemble, M.A. 
Printed for the Camden Society.” 

b They were bound “ per laudabiles consuetudines Sancte Domus Hospitalis,” to de- 
vote one-third of their gross income to this purpose, but whether they always did so 
seems very questionable. 

Gent. Mag. Vol, CCII. 4 B 
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from the Grand Master, had taken to rescue the English priory from the 
ruin threatened by the unskilful, if not dishonest, management, of Thomas 
Y Archer, the prior c , who was soon either persuaded or compelled (“ being- 
old and weak, and insufficient,”) to make room for his active assistant. 
Leonard cut down the woods, and thus raised £1000, (equal to £20,000 
now, wheat then averaging but 2 8. 10£J. per quarter) ; he gathered in five 
times as much more from tenants in arrear, and granted leases, corrodaries, 
and pensions', on any terms for ready money. He secured the favour of 
the king, the queen, proceres and magnates, by judicious presents of some 
of the valuable jewels which he had brought from Italy, and pawned 
others, which gave him cash in hand. He then paid off the “ men in pos- 
session,” and the most greedy Lombard and Perugian usurers, quieted 
others with advantageous bargains, and bribed the judges for their good 
offices in procuring for his order the forfeited lands of the Templars, al- 
though the sages of the law had a few years before solemnly affirmed that 
“ the king and lords might well and lawfully, by the laws of the realm, 
retain the foresaid lands as their escheats d .” Having accomplished this 
last feat, which apparently saved the Order, he resigned his post about 
the year 1337, and was succeeded by Philip de Thame, under whose rule 
the Extent was compiled. 

We see from the Extent that the Order was at that time in possession of 
thirty-five preceptories, or bajulia , as it terms them ; of twenty-six com- 
manderies acquired from the Templars ; and of nine earner®, which appear 
to have been demesne lands, where no expensive establishment was kept 
up : to each class some subordinate members, or “ limbs,” are attached, 
bringing the whole number up to about 140, concerning every one of which 
we have a fund of information not elsewhere attainable, and much of which 
is reasonably supposed to apply to the whole country, as well as to the 
Hospital lands. The camerse seem to have been managed by a mere 
farm-bailiff, or sometimes let to tenants ; the same may be said of most of 
the commanderies ; though some, for special reasons, appear to have had a 
preceptor and his confrater, and corrodaries or pensioners, and to have main- 
tained hospitality e . But the pomp and real power of the Order is seen in 
its preceptories. In each, a great officer, the Preceptor, appears, who is 
evidently a rival to the neighbouring baron ; he is lord of the manor, holds 
his courts, and receives suit and service from tenants ; has his mills, his 
weirs, his fisheries, his woods, his advowsons ; has his confraters, his chap- 
lains, his bailiffs, his seneschal, his servants of every grade. He keeps 
a high table for himself and his great guests, and two lower tables for 
other classes of visitors, being bound by rule to entertain all comers, and 
seeming to do so, judging from the heavy sums charged “in expensis 
domus.” Most of the land was leased out, though some was kept in hand, 
on which a fair quantity of stock was raised ; a garden and a dovecote were 
appended to each preceptory, and no doubt the produce of all was freely 


c The Order fell into contagion goon after its expulsion from Palestine. A schism 
occurred on tbe choice of a grand master, and during its continuance the prior in each 
country dealt as he pleased with its finances. Elyan de Villanova was at last appointed 
by the pope, and one of his earliest steps to place matters on a better footing was to 
despatch Leonard to England. 

4 So says the statute (17 Edward II. st. 2) which in 1324 adjudged the Temple lands 
to the Hospitallers. 

• There are several most interesting entries regarding the Templars and their lands, 
which we purpose noticing at a future day. 
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set before their guests, but it often proved insufficient, and we see in many 
cases that it was necessary to purchase more flesh and flsh, and particularly 
corn and other grain, to afford the necessary “ entertainment for man and 
beast.” To this apparently unlimited hospitality f must be added the cost 
of maintenance of eighty corrodaries, or persons who for a " consideration” 
long before gone and spent, received board, lodging, and often money into 
the bargain; apparel for the 119 brethren of the English priory, with at 
least ten tiroes as many servants of various kinds ; pensions for services 
rendered or expected ; law charges, and openly avowed bribes, particularly 
to the judges and officers of the crown 8. Each house, however, more than 
paid its expenses, except the great preceptory of Clerkenwell b , which had 
so many corrodaries, and so many dignified guests to conciliate with good 
dinners, that it spent more than its whole revenue, and became a burden 
on the general funds to the amount of £21 11s. 4d., or something like 
£500 a-year, though its income was at least £8,000. But then its Great 
Prior, who took precedence of all the barons of England, kept a state 
which no doubt eclipsed them all. His allowance was twenty shillings 
a-day (more than as many pounds now), charged when he was at home on 
Clerkenwell, but when on visitation to the places visited; and 140 marks 
a-year are set down for robes for his train, though the highest amount in 
other preceptorie8 is hardly as many shillings. 

To meet all these expenses, we have duly set out a great variety of 
sources of income. The most important is, of course, the rent of their broad 
acres, whether arable or pasture ; but minor matters were closely looked 
after. The surplus stock was sold, whether of cattle, or pigeons, or vege- 
tables ; rents were received for houses and lands in towns ; profit was made 

f Upon this point Mr. Kemble remarks (Introd., pp. xlvi., xlvi*.), — “It is clear 
enough that the Hospitallers and their guests must have acted reciprocally upon an 
understanding that there was a limit, somewhere or other, to what the house bad to 
supply, and the guest had a right to receive. There must have been a distinction be- 
tween gnest and guest ; and, above all, there must have been a settled rule as to the 
time during which a stranger could claim a share in the abundance of the house/' 
Judging from the rule in monasteries, “ it is to be imagined that a single person might 
in strict law claim food and lodging for three days in a preceptory, which would be sup- 
plied as befitted his condition ; but that strict law was not likely to be very closely 
followed. It is more likely that the * family' would do pretty much as they liked about 
guests of a certain sort ; not perhaps refusing relief, but taking care that it should not 
be so given as to render a second application very probable. They may possibly have 
had their equivalents for the crank and the stone-heap. At the open table of the 
Uberi tervientes , or garcione *, a good fellow might, and perhaps often did, make himself 
welcome, and no one would ask him how long he had stayed, or meant to stay. On the 
other hand, the knight or esquire, who had something to tell or something to give, 
might extend his visit to the great satisfaction of the preceptor or confrater. Who 
should count the hours of his sojourn ? is a guest not worth his salt ? . . . After all, the 
extra charge was borne upon the debtor and creditor account as legal hospitality to a 
supervenient, and if it was too costly, why there was always some poor devil or other 
who might be kicked out without ceremony in order to redress the balance. But I doubt 
whether it ever came so far as that. . . . Was not hospitality — regulated if one found it 
troublesome, unlimited if one liked it — a noble, charitable, Christian, and — profitable 
virtue?” 

* The discreditable list extends over several pages (pp. 208 — 209). 

h Clerkenwell kept up a glorious hospitality. Beside fish, flesh, and fowl from its 
demesnes, it expended 430 qrs. wheat, 413 qrs. barley, mixed corn (draget) 60 qrs., 
oats for brewing 225 qrs., oats for horse-feed 300 qrs. ; used 8 qrs. of oats and 4 qrs. 
peas for pottage, and laid out “in expensis coquine” £121 6s. 8d. per annum. One 
curious item is, — “ Et de fabis ad distribuendum pauperibus die Sancte Johannis Bap- 
tiste, de oonsuetudine, 20 quarteria, pretium quartern 8s., summa 60s.” 
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from impropriate churches and chapels 1 , as well as from woods, mills, fisheries, 
and markets; the services owing from the villeins or copyholders were 
compounded for with money ; variable sums came in from the fees of the 
manor courts, and lastly, from the confraria , a voluntary subscription by 
the free men of each preceptory, the large amount of which (near £20,000 
of our money,) unmistakeably testifies to the popularity of the Order ; it is 
remarkable, however, that this item does not occur in the accounts of the 
commanderies, and its absence seems to prove that the brethren had not as 
yet succeeded in conciliating the regard of their new acquaintances. 

“ Summa Summarum,” which closes the account, shews the finances of 
the Order after nine years* rule of Leonard de Tybertis, in a very satis- 
factory state. Under Thomas 1’ Archer the balance had been very much the 
other way. Yet Leonard, like his predecessor, had, to raise ready money, 
granted pensions at a rate that would ruin a modem insurance office, had 
let lands to farm, some at low rents paid in advance, and others (to bishops 
and judges) for no rent at all ; had greatly increased the number of corro- 
daries, none of them, it is likely, having anything but a good bargain in 
meat, drink, and money to spend for their useful coin, and bad had others 
forced on him by the king. He, however, obtained a good portion of the 
Templars* lands, and thus, in spite of so many unfavourable circumstances, 
Philip de Thame shews “ the reverend Lord Brother Elyan de Villanova, 
the Master/* a balance of 3,455 marks available as Responsions, i.e. for the 
general purposes of the Order, or, in more official phrase, “ ad utilitatem 
Terre Sancte.** 

It has been mentioned that the preceptory of Clerkenwell had a larger 
number of corrodaries than any of the other houses, and the entries 
relating to them are full of interest We have William de Bhngford, a 
very great man, with his chaplain, his chamberlain, his page, and his two 
serving men, his horses, his coal and candle, his manors, his profitable 
leases, and his pension of 50 marks per annum. We have William of 
Whitby, the procurator-general of the Order, who, though not styled a 
corrodary, lives, like them, in good style, with his clerk, and his two servants, 
and his two horses, at the expense of the house, has a robe and two pen- 
sions, and a lease of 200 acres in Leicestershire for 10 marks a-year. We 
have Thomas Isaac, who has a pension and a robe, and who, if sick , is to 
have a liberal allowance in his chamber; a stipulation made by several 
others, whence we may perhaps infer that they were creditors of the 
Order, whose company was not desired at the board k . We have also 
several married couples, a widow, and two spinsters, who have two white 
loaves and two gallons of good ale each. One fortunate lady has her 
handsome annuity of 52s. beside, and a man and his wife have one of 30 
marks. 

As a specimen of the variety of interesting matter to be found in this 
Extent, we will quote the account for the preceptory of Melchbourn, in 
Bedfordshire, where a chapter of the Order was held, which elected 
Leonard de Tybertis prior, and where the Hospitallers were reinstated for 
a brief period by Queen Mary : — 


1 Their receipts from sixteen of these amount to £241 6s. 8cL, their payment to 
chaplains only to £34 10; say at least £4,000 a-year profit. 

k They were probably friendly Israelites, who, to spite the Lombard usurers, bad 
underbid them. We find one Simon Symeon a pensioner for 40s. per annum, who per- 
haps had been bought out of the house. 
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“ Bajttlia SB Mbschbbttbh. In Comitaln Bedeford. 

Et ibidem unum [manerium p] cum gardino, quod valet per annum, 18s. 4d. 

Et ibidem usum columbarium quod valet per annum, 10s. 

Item duo molendina ventritica que valent per annum, 40s. 

Et ibidem 633 acre terre, pretium acre 8d. Summa, £21 2s. 

Et ibidem 30 acre prati, pretium acre 2d. Summa, 60s. 

Item ibidem 30 acre dimidia prati, pretium acre Is. 8d. Summa, 50s. lOd. 

Item ibidem pastura separate, que valet per annum, 40 b. 

Et ibidem pastura in comm uni, que valet per annum, 20s. 

Item ibidem 200 acre bosci, cujus herbagium valet per annum, £4. 

Et ibidem de libero redditu per annum, £16 12s. lO^d. 

Item 26 custumarii qui reddunt tarn in redditibus quam in consuetudinibus, 110s. 

Item de redditu coterellorum per annum, 40s. 

Item de liberis tenentibus pro arrura, 10s. 

Item placita perquisita curiarum, valent per annum cum denario decimo, 100sT 
Et unum mercatum, quod valet per annum, 20s. 

Item ibidem de flraeria ad voluntatem contribuentium, £12. 

Item ibidem in proprios usus ecclesia de Ryslee, et valet £26 13s. 4d. 

§ Summa totalis recepti et proficui dicte bajulie, £106 2s. 4£d. 

Reprise. 

Inde in expensis domus, videlicet/ pro preceptore, fratrum servientium, et aliorum 
supervenientium, causa hospitalitas, — In pane fumtyo per annum 70 quartern firu- 
menti pretium ^uarterii, 3s. Summa £10 10s. 

Et in cerevisia bracianda per annum 100 quarteria brasei ordei, pretium quartern 2s. 
Summa £10. 

Et in coquina, ut in came, piece, et aliis necessariis, per septimanam 3s. preter 
staurum, £7 16s. 

Et in prebenda eqnorum preceptoris et supervenientium, 100 quarteria avenamm, 
pretium qnarterii 12d., 100s. 

Et in expensis Prions, in visitatione sua, per 2 dies, 40s. 

Item in rob is preceptoris, et 2 fratrum, et mantellis, et aliis necessariis suis, 104s. 

Et in st pendio uni us capellani dtservientis capellam, per cartam, 20s. 

Item in vino, cera, oleo, et aliis necessariis capelle, 5s. 

Et in stipendiis Rogeri atte Lee, Walteri Parcsrii, et Thome le Hunte, cuilibet eorum 
10s., et mensa liberorum servientium, per cartam, 80s. 

Et in procure cion e Archidiaconi Bedeford pro ecclesia de Rislee, 7s. 6d- 
Item Henesc-tllo, pro roba et feodo suo, ad prosequenda negotia domus et pro curiis 
tenendis, 33a 4d. 

Item in stipendiis 1 clavigeri, camerarii, coci, et pistons, cuilibet dimidia marca, 26s, 8d. 
Et in stipendiis 2 garcionum pro stabulo preceptoris, et pro robis, cuilibet dimidia 
marca, 13s. 4d. 

Item in stipendio 1 lotricis, 2s. 

Et in reparations domorum et murorum per annum, 40s. 

Et in stipendio 1 porcarii, pro robis et aliis necessariis, 10s. 

§ Summa omnium expensarum et solutionum, £49 17s. lOd. • 

Summa Valoris. — Et sic remanent ad solvendum ad Thesaurariam, pro oneribus sup- 
portandis, 84 marce 4s. 6jd. 

Nomina Fratrum . — Frater Johannes de Caunuil, preceptor, a. ; Frater Willelmus de 
Belut*, miles ; Frater Martinus de Bolton, s. 

Corrodarii. — Rogerus atte Lee, Walterus le Parker, Thomas le Hunte l .” — (pp. 70—72.) 

It would be superfluous to recommend a volume which contains nearly 
140 of such schedules to the notice of the philosophic investigator of the 
condition of the people in the middle ages. The lists of pensioners, of 
brethren, and of corrodaries, open a wide field for the researches of the 
historian and the genealogist ; and the topographer will be at least equally 
gratified. The estates here scheduled are scattered over the counties of 

1 The original is a mass of contractions, which Mr. Larking has printed in extenso , 
though not without some doubts as to a few words. He has done this for the ease of 
the reader ; and for the same reason we have substituted Arabic for Roman numerals in 
our extract. 
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Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Cornwall, Derby, Dorset, Essex, Glamorgan, 
Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Kent, Lancaster, Lei* 
cester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northum- 
berland, Nottingham, Oxford, Pembroke, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suf- 
folk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Worcester, and York, and as almost all 
the places named are satisfactorily identified, the means are furnished of 
important corrections for our existing County Histories, as well as for a 
new edition of the Monasticon, should that laborious work be ever again 
undertaken. All classes of readers may be reasonably expected to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Kemble's estimate of the value of this Extent, and in common 
justice they should not be slow to recognise their obligations to its learned 
and patient decipherer : — 

“ The world has outgrown the necessity of having such institutions as the Temple 
and the Hospital ; but there was a time when it could not have done very well without 
them, and it therefore had them till the work they had to do was done. It is because 
this work was an important one, and that the influence of these great bodies was felt 
for centuries in every part of the world, that it behoves the student of history to keep 
his eyes steadily fixed upon their fortunes. The book now placed in his hands enables 
him to form a very clear picture of what such an Order was in its internal economy, 
and without this it may be safely said that any conclusions we might draw respecting 
it would be extremely imperfect and fallacious. In every sense this balance-sheet of 
the Manors of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem iB one of the most important 
contributions which have yet been made to the history of the fourteenth century.” — 
(pp. lxviiL, lxix.) 

In this we most heartily agree, and therefore we should be gratified to 
see Mr. Larking's service to literature more duly estimated than has been 
done by some of our contemporaries. They have lavished their praises on 
Mr. Kemble’s able Introduction, but have hardly noticed the fact that Mr. 
Larking undertook and carried on the heavy task of first transcribing and 
then illustrating this most valuable record, while bowed down by sickness, 
and that it was by a self-sacrifice which is worthy of all commendation that 
he placed it in the hands to which is rather ungenerously assigned the chief 
credit of the work. We are far from wishing to depreciate Mr. Kemble's 
contribution, but those who read Mr. Larking's modest and candid Preface 
will probably be of opinion, that had health been granted him he would 
have finished his task satisfactorily without assistance. 


THE “ POST ANGEL” OF JOHN DUNTON. 

The career of John Dunton forms one of the strangest episodes in the lite- 
rary history of the eighteenth century. Combining the somewhat anomalous 
avocations of bookseller and author, he published upwards of six hundred 
works, nearly one hundred of which he wrote himself. His mind was not 
inaptly likened to “ a table where the victuals were of bad quality, ill- 
assorted and worse dressed.” As Heywood has been termed a prose 
Shakespeare, so Dunton may be called a Birmingham Defoe. With a dash 
of that eccentric versatility which painted in glowing colours the volup- 
tuous iniquities of Moll Flanders, and afterwards unctuously improved the 
spiritual experiences of Robinson Crusoe, of York, mariner ; his works are 
of the most heterogeneous and opposite character. Devotional exercises, 
libertine love-stories, philosophical poems, blasphemous parodies, religious 
reflections, political squibs, and personal libels were among the minor in- 
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consistencies of this erratic genius. Copies of his pieces are now becoming 
scarce and valuable, the majority having long since gone the way of all 
ephemeral literature. The least known, and probably the most curious and 
characteristic, is the Magazine entitled the “ Post Angel/* of which he was 
the proprietor, editor, and chief contributor. It was, without doubt, the 
best and most original of the monthly journals which preceded the advent 
of Sylvanus Urban, and possesses many features of interest for those who 
are fond of pictures of old times, and illustrations of old ways of thought. 
A journal which eschewed the hot politics of those baby days of the fourth 
estate, and rested its claims to popularity almost entirely upon its news 
from dream-land, chronicling the doings of ghosts and devils, and giving 
the latest reports of remarkable providences and miraculous judgments, is 
an eccentricity which stands alone in literature, and well worthy of the 
brain which conceived the “ Dublin Scuffle/’ As it is now of excessive 
rarity, a short account of it will be acceptable to those who take an interest 
in our early periodical literature. 

The “ Post Angel, or Universal Entertainment,” commenced with the 
new century, January, 1701. It is of the usual small 4to. size, and bears 
upon the cover the following motto from Cowley: — 

“ Only that Angel was straight gone ; even so 
(But not so swift) the morning glories flow, 

(Quick Post) that with a speedy expedition 
Flies to accomplish his divine commission, 

God’s wingfed herald. Heaven’s swift messenger, 

'Twixt Heaven and Earth the truo- interpreter.” 

Besides the principal division devoted to the matters described above, 
there were four others, containing respectively an obituary of persons recently 
deceased, queries “ proposed by the ingenious of either sex,” with replies, 
items of home and foreign news, and criticisms on new books. The origin 
of the undertaking was in strict keeping with its character. “ I don’t 
know,” says the author, with charming naivety “ what welcome this ‘Angel’ 
will have, or how I came to write upon the subject, for I knew nothing of 
it till I dreamt of it, and I fell to write it as soon as I wak’t.” The ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession was then the ruling topic in England. Dun- 
ton tells us that people spent whole days in reading his rivals, the “ Flying 
Post,” the “ Postman,” and the “ Postboy.” Everybody was asking, “ What 
news from Spain ?” but few asked, “ What news from heaven ?” To re- 
medy this state of things, and to create a demand for a different kind of 
intelligence, the vision of the “ Post Angel” occurred to the sleeping book- 
seller. His plan seems to have been the institution of a medium for the 
preservation of all the curious and odd stories which the ignorance of those 
times attributed to supernatural influences, and thus to bring home a spiri- 
tual monitor to every man. For the friend and protegS of so many eminent 
Churchmen, Dunton seems to have been strangely imbued with Rosicrucian 
and other mystical fancies. “ Post Angels” he defines to be the invisible 
inhabitants of the middle regions, who are continually employed about us 
either as friends or enemies ; and his introductory preface contains a mul- 
titude of curious narratives illustrative of the position. Of the various de- 
scriptions and denominations of devils he discourses like a Talmudist, dis- 
playing an intimate and personal acquaintance with their characteristics, 
occupations, and private habits, which is truly surprising, and far from en- 
viable. He has much also to tell us about the good familiars, such as the 
demon of Socrates, and the evocators* anmarum of Tertullian, instancing 
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the case of fiodin, who had a critical spirit, as good as an Index _Er- 
purgatorius , always rapping him over the knuckles when he was reading 
an improper book ; and of Dr. Napier, whose good angel was of a medical 
turn, and used to prescribe for his patients, — in proof whereof Mr. Elias Ash- 
mole used to produce the original recipes, commencing B. Bis ., Bespon- 
sum Baph celts. And then, after much more to the same purpose, he mo- 
destly offers the advantages of this kind of intercourse to every one who 
will subscribe his shilling per month for the “ Post Angel.” He tells the 
public that “ ’Tis a charity to lend a crutch to a lame conceit,” and begs 
for contributions, which, however, must be duly authenticated ; for, as he 
remarks in the undignified colloquial style which seems to have been so 
much admired by the men of the Revolution, “ it is the part of the devil 
himself to publish what he can’t prove, or h’ant no authority for.” Letters 
were directed to be sent to Smith’s Coffee-house, in Stock’s Market, 44 for 
good omen’s sake, that being the famed receiving-house for the old Athe- 
nian Society ; and to prevent the author’s being imposed on, pay the postage 
of what you send." 

Dunton’s appeal to the popular taste for the marvellous seems to have 
taken amazingly at the onset. Contributions flowed in from all quarters, 
and it may be safely averred that no postman ever had through his hands 
such a mass of diablerie and ghost-lore — and, we blush to add it, of abo- 
minable lies, — as the booted, wigged, and sworded old functionary who 
roused the lieges of Stock’s Market during the last two years of King 
William. 

The portion devoted to queries and replies is one of the most amusing 
divisions. To judge from the numerous enquiries upon natural phenomena, 
there seems to have been in Dunton’s time a great thirst for information on 
“ common things.” We are reminded in almost every page that science 
had hardly yet emerged from the darkness of the middle ages. The old 
Ptolemaic system was still unburied, and geology hardly thought of. Hence 
we meet with painfully laboured essays to prove that the earth moves round 
the sun, and not vice versa y as some of his correspondents insist, and there 
are many imposing arrays of arguments drawn from every available source, 
human and divine, to demonstrate that stones cannot breed. Taken upon 
the whole, the science of 1701 was very low; and as a rule, when Dunton 
set about correcting one error, he made three more during the process. 
Thunder, or “ tonitruant noise,” is caused by the wind coming into contact 
with the “ nitrous and elastic exalations” of the earth. Eels are produced 
by the action of the sun, as any inquisitive vertuoso 44 may convince himself 
by keeping a spoonful of rain-water in the sun for three days, when he will 
find thousands of small eels.” Elephants still, as in the days of Sir John 
Mandeville, are the best friends of the traveller in the African deserts, and 
bravely defend him from the dragons who are continually prowling about 
there. In medicine, the old doctrine of signatures was still prevalent. Squill 
and poppy resemble the human head in shape, and are therefore the best re- 
medies for all pains in it. Tansy and the herb eyebright resemble the eye, 
and hence hold mystic sympathy with the sight. Bloodstone, from a like 
cause, cures every affection of the blood, and male peony of the brain. An 
ophite stone is an admirable antidote against poisons, because it is like the 
serpent. Dunton had an immense fondness for paradoxes. Like the pro- 
fessors in the old Italian universities, he offered battle to every comer. 
We have debates upon all imaginable subjects, from mild discussions as to 
“ whether fleas have stings,” or “ where extinguish’t fire goes,” to the most 
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refined and subtle hair-splitting about the most abstruse matters, such as, 
“ Where was the soul of Lazarus while he lay in the grave ?” “ Who Gog 
and Magog were?” “How beasts got into islands?” “Was Solomon 
saved?” and “Whither went the ten tribes?” It is not improbable that 
Swift occasionally made himself sport at the expense of the editor. He 
was well-known to Dunton, and had fleshed his maiden sword in the 
“ Athenian Mercury,” a former project of Dun ton’s. Turner, Rector of 
Warbleton, and author of the “ History of Remarkable Providences,” Samuel 
Wesley, the father of* the founder of Methodism, and Dr. Nendick, of pill 
notoriety, seem to have been among the leading contributors. 

Many of the stories relating to the “ night side of nature” are very inter- 
esting, but are mostly too long for our columns. Here is a bit of old Lon- 
.don gossip about lucky and unlucky houses 

“The Fleece Tavern, in Covent Garden, in York-street, was very unfortunate for 
homicides ; there have been several killed there, — three in my time. A handsome brick 
house on the south side of Clerk en well Green hath been so unlucky for at least forty 
years, that it was seldom tenanted, and at last nobody would venture to take it. Also 
a handsome house in Holborn, that look’d towards the fields ; the tennants that liv’d 
in it never prosper’d. And as private families so many places have been very unfortu- 
nate. It is observed at Taunton in Somersetshire, and at Sherborn in Dorsetshire, 
that at one of them every seventh, and at the other at every ninth year, comes a small- 
pox which the physicians cannot master.” 

Edifying little paragraphs, like the next, are of very common oc- 
currence: — 

*' A person in Red Lyon-street was asked by another whither he was going. He 
answered, 'To the devil/ upon which he immediately drop’d down dead.” 

Superstition is still disgracefully prevalent in our rural districts, but the 
old Saxon paganism itself seems to have hardly become extinct in Dunton’s 
time. A correspondent sends the death-bed confession of an old ploughman 
in a country village 

“ Who being demanded what he thought of God, he answered, 'That he was a good 
old Man ;’ and of his soul, ‘That it was a great lime in his body.’ And what should 
become of his soul after he was dead : ' That if he had done well ne should be put into 
a pleasant green meadow/ ” 

This is very much the notion* of Thor and his Elysium which we might 
expect to find in a follower of Hengist. 

^ Tales of the Faust-cycle seem to have been great favourites both with 
editor and readers. Here is a specimen from Coventry : — 

“ Not many years since, one Thomas Holt, of Coventry, a musician, having nineteen 
children, and a good estate, but a discontented mind, and fearing poverty, made a con- 
tract with the devil ; and after a very tempestuous day, and mighty wind, was himself, 
by one in human shape (after be had called for paper, ink, and pen, to make his will,) 
killed in his bed. After his death they opened a chest which he would never suffer 
his wife or any child to look in whilst living, wherein they found gold up to the top, as 
they thought, bat upon touching of it it fell to dust.” 

Of presaging springs there are several examples. A Welsh reader sends 
an account of Marvellous Pool, near Tockleton : — 

“’Tis a low part of two fields, of a very just temperament all the year round; the 
seasonable and moderate showers of spring, nor the more rude excesses of the most 
rugged winter, are not sufficient to deluge this sacred piece of land, till Providence 
commands it to weep largely for some lasting and public judgment, or other surprising 
change in our government. There are several in this country who have remember’d it 
to have flow’d at the death of Charles II, the disturbance in the West by Monmouth, 
the Revolution, the death of Queen Mary, and now (which I am an eye-witness of), the 
death of King William, and never else.” 

Gent. Mao. Vol. CCU. 4 1 
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In his observations upon this, Dunton alludes to the Leamington Spa, 
since so famous : — 

“ At Lemington, in Warwickshire, a spring of salt water boileth up when any die 
in the town. And ont of the rock at Buxton, in Derbyshire, within the compass of 
eight yards, before the death of Charles II., nine springs rose, eight of them warm, and 
the ninth very cold. These are riddles in nature that I can't unfold, any more than I 
can the overflowings of Marv’lous Pool before the death of his late Majesty. ' 

In May, 1702, a correspondent writes: — 

“ Not long since I saw a woman, perfect in all her senses (excepting hearing), who said 
she had been under-laundress to Queen Elizabeth's chief laundress, and she told me she 
was about one hundred and thirty years old." 

Instances of longevity and remarkable fertility were always welcome. 
There is a curious account of one Thomas Greenbel, “ now living in Lon- 
don, the youngest of thirty-nine children, by one father and mother and 
of Nicholas Hooks, of Conway, the one-and-fortieth child of his father by 
one wile, and himself sire of a small brood of twenty-seven. But among 
these curiosities of social statistics, nothing beats the contribution of a 
Kentish man, dated Sept. 1701 : — 

“ I And many remarkable occurrences in your * Post Angel/ but what I’m going to 
relate exceeds all I've yet met with. 'Tis this, in Maidstone, in Kent, there is now 
living a woman that has bory'd nine husbands, and has lately married a tenth. She’s 
a brisk, jolly woman, and considering her luck in burying of husbands, may (probably) 
live to double the number." 

Dunton matches this story with St. Jerome's account of the woman who 
buried twenty-two husbands, and married a twenty-third, to whom, upon 
her death, the Romans decreed a victor’s crown. 

There seems to be considerable doubt among physiologists whether it is 
possible for any one to recover after the operation of hanging. Dunton 
records several cases. The following, in the number for Sept 1701, seems 
to be well authenticated : — 

i ' “ They write from Denbigh, in Wales, that a young woman lately condemned for 
murthering her bastard child, was bang’d accordingly. But as they were carrying her 
away to be buried she put her head out of the coffin, upon which the hangman, carry- 
ing her back to the place of execution to hang her again, the mob fell upon him, knock’d 
out his brains, and rescu'd the woman." 

The following, as the newspapers say when they are about to tax our 
credulity, “ is curious, if true — 

“ Being at a place near Euston Hall, where the people had removed a stack of wood, 
I observed a very hot engagement between a toad and a spider; both of 'em were 
unusually big and brawny, — all the instrument of death they used was a sort of liquid 
substance, which they vomited on each other. The toad sickened upon every potion 
which the spider discharged on him, and retired to a plantain for refreshment, and im- 
mediately rallied again ; but so soon as they joined in the rencounter, the toad was satis- 
fied, and went his usual errand to the plantain, and was there recruited ; whereupon I 
cut up the plantain, which the toad missing upon his return, presently bunt in 
pieces." 

Many of the articles mark in a striking manner the difference between 
the times of King William and Queen Victoria. In a. d. 1701, the fact of 
there being no one to be executed at the Old Bailey was thought worth a 
special notice : — 

"July 17, 1701. Being Thursday at night, the sessions ended in the Old Bailey, 
where it was very remarkable that not one person received sentence of death, but ten 
women were burnt in the cheek, and six ordered to be whipt. And 'tis worth observ- 
ing, that the sessions before a person was condemned for having three wives ; but being 
allow’d the benefit of his clergy, he could not read." 
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About the same time all London was rushing down to Deptford to see 
the 44 Royal Sovereign/' which was by far the greatest prodigy our ancestors 
had ever seen in the way of ship-building. Compare it with Mr. Russell's 
giant steamer, the “ Great Eastern/* now lying offMillwall ! — 

“ The Royal Sovereign is such a nonsuch that there never was the like built in Eng- 
land, and, reader, I believe you'll think so too, when I tell you I went on purpose to 
see it (for the fame of the ship is so great that scarce a person in London but has been 
to see it), and I find it to bo in length about 212 feet, in breadth, within the planks, 
about 46 feet. Her burden is about 2,000 tons. She carrieth 110 brass guns, and is 
manned with 1,500 men. Her veiy cable-rope is 22 inches round, and, with the anchors 
belonging to her, will cost about £2,000. She has been three years rebuilding, and 'tis 
thought that her mainmast is six yards in compass, so that 'tis no wonder that she should 
cost an hundred thousand pound, and that all the city should flock to see her." 

The criticism on new books is often amusing, and appears to be tolerably 
honest. “ My circumstances/' he says, “ set me above writing for bread, 
or growing rich by the booksellers* venture, and for that reason I commend 
no book but what I find deserve it." It is rather mortifying to literary 
vanity to see what a very small proportion of the books here noticed, and 
extravagantly praised, are now known beyond the dusty shelves of the 
book- worm. Fancy the following upon a broadside poem of Tate, the 
New Version man ! — 

“ This poem is but one sheet of paper, but the least filing of gold is precious, and I 
find something so charming in everything Mr. Tate writes, that it cannot miss a cha- 
racter in the P. A. 1 shall only add, Mr. Tate's poems exceed all others 1 meet with, 
and this on the Kentish Gentlemen exceeds the best of his other performances ; the 
very muses admire it. 

Whilst laurel sprigs another’s head shall crown, 

Tate the whole grove may challenge as his own.” 

Or this, upon the fourth part of Rush worth — “ dusty old Rush worth/* as 
Carlyle calls him — then just hot from the press : — 

"No his’ory was ever intermixed with more variety of remarkable passages for so 
short a space, yet you have all written with so lively an air and clearness of judgment, 
that the reader must needs find it as much diverting and pleasurable as instructive and 
profitable." 

In noticing Cotton Mather's “ History of New England," Dunton informs 
us, that while in America he made the author’s acquaintance, and visited 
his fine library, which “ was the glory of New England.’* It is worthy of 
remark, that this was one of the earliest books published in parts. To 
encourage subscribers, purchasers of the first six were offered a seventh 
gratis. Dramatic criticism formed no part of the “ Post Angel :*’ — 

" As to the plays that are acted monthly, tho' I insert the titles, yet I shan't so mis- 
pend my time as to make any remarks upon 'em, for seeing there be so many inocent 
ways to divert gentlemen, I hope that societies for reformation will petition parliament 
to suppress 'em.” 

Great curiosity seems to have existed about the authorship of the 
44 Whole Duty of Man.** Dunton says, “ Dr. Sancroft, by the most know- 
ing men, is reported the author.*’ Blackmore was his favourite poet, and 
44 King Arthur/* in his opinion, 44 the best poem extant." 

The 44 Post Angel” continued under the same management till June 1702, 
when it was sold to new proprietors, who infused into it a larger proportion 
of the religious element. The public did not relish the change, and Dun- 
ton records, in his 44 Life and Errors/’ with much parental feeling, that 
his unlucky 44 brat” soon perished in the clutches of sheriff’s officers. 
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THE TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE ANdEHTS* 

“ Beware of the man of one book,” is the sage warning of a trite old 
proverb, and, after a perusal of his elaborate work, we should decidedly 
think twice before we ventured to express an opinion in Dr. Yates’s presence 
on the subject which forms the tide of the present notice : not that we 
would be supposed to imply, be it understood, that the learned author has 
by any means exhausted his mental resources upon the production of the 
single book now before us, aware as we are, from other sources, that his 
attainments are as diversified as his knowledge is profound. The present 
work, however, — and, according to our way of thinking, we pay the writer 
no small compliment in saying so, — really does remind us strongly of the 
good old tomes that were not unfrequently produced by the scholars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; men who, with singleness of purpose, 
undeviating self-denial, and a will of iron, would resolutely set to work, 
fixedly determined, come what might, to exhaust the given subject of their 
choice, and prepared, if necessary, to devote little less than a whole literary 
life to its elaboration. Short as it may be of forming the result of a life’s 
labours and researches, we should not be at all surprised to find that Dr. 
Yates could give a very good account of reading and investigation extended 
over many year$, on the testimony alone — to say nothing of his collections 
for the remainder of the series — of the present volume, compiled as it is 
from works ancient and modem, beyond enumeration almost, and written 
in a large proportion of the languages, European and Asiatic, that are at 
present known. It is Thomas Aquinas, we believe, on whose authority it 
has been pronounced, that the only true learning is learning that is con- 
centrated upon the elucidation of a single subject. 

Though published several years since, it is at a comparatively recent 
period, we regret to say, that this book has been brought to our notice ; 
and as it is, from the very limited impression, one rarely to be met with at 
the present day, we hasten, equally in justice to the indefatigable author 
and to them, to impart some small portion of its more curious information 
to that necessarily large proportion of our readers who have not the good 
fortune to call a copy their own. They will be the better enabled, perhaps, 
to form some idea of the almost Herculean task which the author originally 
proposed to himself, when they learn that the present volume, of 472 pages, 
forms the first Part only of a work which, at the time of its publication, 
was intended to extend to six Parts at least, each probably, like the present 
one, forming a volume of itself. Should the learned world ever see this 
work brought to its legitimate conclusion, there will be few subjects, per- 
haps, which, in the English language, will have been so ably and so 
thoroughly investigated as the textile manufactures of the ancients. Per- 
sonally unknowing Dr. Yates, and equally to him unknown, we will venture 
to say in his behalf, that when he does resume his labours, supported by 
that approbation which in his prefatory remarks he so modestly bespeaks, 
and which is so eminently his due, of learning, laboriousness, and research, 
even to the closing page, there will be found no lack. 

For the purposes of weaving, as distinguished from the somewhat simi- 


• '* Texlrinum Antiquorum : an Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancient*. 
Part I. On the Raw Materials used for Weaving. By James Yates, MA. [now Dr. 
Yates], F.R.8.” (London : Taylor & Walton. Only 250 copies printed.) 
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lar processes of felting, paper-making, platting, netting, sewing, and knit- 
ting, all of which were known to them except the last, there were three 
classes of raw material employed by the ancients : Animal substances , in- 
cluding sheep’s wool, goats’ hair, beavers’ wool, camels’ wool and hair, 
fibres of the pinna, and silk; Vegetable substances , consisting of flax, 
hemp, mallows, broom, the bulbus eriophoros , and cotton ; Mineral sub- 
stances, consisting of asbestns, gold, and silver. 

Omitting the fiAt two articles, sheep’s wool and goats’ hair, we will 
devote a few lines — usefully, we trust, as well as amusingly — to the con- 
sideration of each. 

Beavers' wool . — From the Origines of Isidorus Hispalensis, we learn that 
the ancients made a cloth the woof of which was of beavers’ wool, and which 
was thence known as vestis Jibrina. By his use of the word lana, Isidorus 
seems to have meant the fine wool which grows under the long hair of the bea- 
ver. Sidonius Apollinaris gives to those who used this kind of costly apparel 
the name of castorinati , and Beckmann informs us that an upper garment 
of this cloth was worn by Nicephorus II. at his coronation in 963. It is 
most probable that the Greeks and Romans did not employ this cloth be- 
fore the fourth century, Claudian being the earliest author that makes 
mention of it. It is not unlikely, too, that they became acquainted with it 
by importation from the northern countries of Europe and from Spain. 

The existence of the beaver in Wales, Scotland, Germany, and the 
north of Europe generally, i9 attested by Giraldus Cambrensis, and we are 
informed by modern authorities that the bones of recent beavers have been 
found in Perthshire and Cambridgeshire. In the “ Life of Wulstan” we 
find it stated that beaver furs, as well as those of sables, foxes, and other 
quadrupeds, were used by the Anglo-Saxons in early times for lining their 
garments. 

With reference to camels' wool , which seems to have been used in the 
East for the manufacture of soft raiment for the priests and potentates from 
the earliest times, we will only remark that Marco Polo, who travelled in 
the thirteenth century, says, giving an account of the city of Kalaka, sub- 
ject to the Great Khan, “ In this city they manufacture beautiful camelots , 
the finest known in the world, of the hair of camels, and likewise of fine 
wool.” Hence our word camlet , no doubt. The camels'-hair garment of 
John the Baptist was probably of a coarse texture. 

Fibres of the Finna. — Th epinna h of the ancients is a bivalve shell-fish, 
18 inches long by about 6 in width at its broad end. It is found near the 
shores of Southern Italy and Corsica, as also in the Bay of Smyrna. Fixing 
itself perpendicularly in the sand by its narrow, pointed extremity, it attaches 
itself on one side by a dense tuft of fibres to the sand and stones. Still 
employed for the same purpose as in ancient times, the pinna is fished up 
in the Bay of Tarentum, either by diving or by the aid of the pernonico , 
a wooden pole armed with two bars of iron at the end, by means of which, 
after loosening the fish by embracing it with the bars, the fisher twists it 
round and draws it into the boat By the Italians the fibres are known as 
Lana pesce , or Lana penna, " fish” or “ pinna wool.” When the bottom 

b The Pinna of the Greeks is the same .shell -fish which Pliny calls pema, and tells 
us, that it fixes itself perpendicularly in the sand, lying in wait for its prey, is a foot 
broad, and has all the appearance of the gammon of a swine (pema ) ; to which, he 
would seem to imply — rather fancifully, we think — that it was indebted for its name. 
A diminutive of this name is pemvla, from which, according to some authorities, the 
modern word pearl is derived. 
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is sandy, the shell with its fibres is easily extracted, and they are silky and 
of a fine colour ; but when it is muddy or rushy, they stick so fast as to be 
mostly broken, and are then of a dull blackish hue. 

The wool is twice washed in tepid water, and is then separated with the 
hand, and spread on a table to dry. When dry, it is drawn through a wide 
comb of bone, and afterwards through a narrower one, that destined for 
fine works being drawn through iron combs, called scarde. It is then 
spun with distaff and spindle. Fibres of first-rate quality being compara- 
tively scarce, the manufacture is very limited, and the articles made, such 
as stockings and gloves, are expensive. They are considered excellent 
preservatives against cold and damp, are soft and warm, and the finest are 
of a brown cinnamon or glossy gold colour. The manufacture is chiefly 
carried on at Taranto, ancient Tarentum. Though at the present day it 
is almost universally knit, as it does not appear that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with that process, their garments made of this material were 
probably woven. 

The earliest proof of the use of it in ancient times is found in the works 
of Tertullian, and from the silence of the earlier writers it is most probable 
that this cloth was not known much before the time of that writer. We 
have no evidence that Tarentum was the seat of the ancient manufacture, 
and we learn from the author of the “ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” — a 
document at least as recent as the age of Tertullian, — that fine cloths of this 
substance were made in India, and thence imported into Greece and other 
countries ; the business of diving for the fish being mainly carried on near 
the city of Colchi, in the south of India. The Indian pinna , ( Pinna No- 
bilis) no doubt, was also valued for its pearls and mother-of-pearl, which, 
as previously remarked, is supposed to have thence derived its name. 

Silk . — Whatever the language of our translation. Dr. Yates is strongly 
inclined to think that no mention is made of silk in any passage of the Old 
Testament ; the first ancient author who affords any decided evidence re- 
specting the use of it being Aristotle. His description, {Hist. Anim ., v. 
19,) in the author’s opinion, bears reference to the common silk-worm, the 
caterpillar of the Phalxna mori of Linnaeus, also known as the Chinese 
silk-worm, and not that of India, which has no horn, as described by the 
Greek philosopher : — 

“ That Aristotle,” says the learned author, " refers to the silk-worm of China, or of the 
interior of Asia, and not to that of India, is rendered probable from the fact that this 
insect has from the earliest ages recorded in history been bred for its silk in China. 
By authorities of high repute in that country, we are informed that Si- Ling, wife of 
the Emperor Hoang-ti, began to breed silk-worms about 2,600 years before our era, 
and that the mulberry-tree was cultivated for this purpose 2,200 years b.o.” 

It is by no means improbable that the ‘‘ Coan” vestments, transparent 
like our gauze, so often mentioned by the Augustan poets and others, and 
worn more particularly by the courtesans of Rome, were manufactured in 
the island of Cos, from silk brought thither in the raw state from Asia. 
That silk-worms were bred in that island, Dr. Yates looks upon as a classi- 
cal vulgar error, which may be traced, he thinks, to a mistake originally 
made by the elder Pliny. It is most probable, too, that the Roman mer- 
chants obtained a considerable portion of their silk from the Arabs, who 
received it from Persia. Early in the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed 
,by the Roman Senate, “ that no silk vestment was thenceforth to pollute 
the person of a man.” His successor, Caligula, however, setting this as 
well as other laws at defiance, not only had silk curtains to his throne, but 
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wore silk as part of his dress, — “ often appearing in public,” as Suetonius 
says, “ with bracelets and long sleeves, and sometimes in a garment of silk 
and a cyclas.” Galen recommends silk thread for tying blood-vessels in 
surgical operations, observing that the opulent women in most parts of the 
Homan empire possessed such thread ; in the great cities more particularly. 

Dr. Yates is of opinion that the country of the Seres, from whom silks 
(serica) were obtained, was Little Bucharia, — a position strongly supported 
by Dr. John Reinhold Foster; Sir John Barrow also has come to the 
conclusion that the Seres were not the Chinese®. The question we leave 
open to future discussion. 

The manufacture and retailing of silks, no doubt, formed an important 
branch of business in the times of the Empire. Gruter (vol. iii. p. 645,) 
gives an inscription found at Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, expressing that 
M. Numius Proculus, silk-manufacturer, ( [sericarius ) had erected a monu- 
ment to Valeria Chrysis, his excellent and well- deserving wife. 

In the later Greek writers, metaxa or metaxis is the common term for 
raw silk ; in all probability the original Asiatic name, imported into Greece 
with the article itself. Silk is still called medax in the Armenian language, 
and the term would appear to have first come into use about the end of the 
fourth century. From the Greek word plolcion, Latinized as plocium , our 
word^oM-silk, a substance which was known by those names, is thought 
to be derived. 

The account given by Procopius of the introduction of the silk-worm 
into Europe, a.d. 530, is interesting. We give it in a condensed form : — 

u Some monks, on arriving from India, learning that the Emperor Justinian was de- 
sirous that his subjects should no longer buy raw silk of the Persians, offered to contrive 
means by which the Romans would be no longer under that necessity. They said that 
they had long resided in the country called Belinda, one of those inhabited by various 
Indian nations, and that they had accurately learnt how raw silk might be produced in 
the country of the Romans. They farther stated that the raw silk ( metaxa ) is made 
by worms, which nature instructs and continually prompts to this labour ; but that to 
bring the worms alive to Byzantium would be impossible ; that the breeding of them is 
quite easy ; that each parent animal produces numberless eggs, which soon after their 
birth are covered with manure, and, after being thus warmed a sufficient time, are 
hatched. The Emperor having promised them a handsome reward if they would put 
in execution what they had proposed, they returned to India and brought the eggs to 
Byzantium, where, having hatched them in the manner described, they fed them with 
the leaves of the black mulberry, and enabled the Romans thenceforth to obtain raw 
silk in their own country." 

In an extract quoted by Photius from Theophanes Byzantinus, we find 
a similar ndfrative ; the only variation being, that a Persian brought the 
eggs to Byzantium in the hollow stem of a plant. It has been mostly sup- 
posed that the Serinda of Procopius is the modern Sir- hind, a city and 
circar in the north of Hindostan ; but Dr. Yates is of opinion that it is 
identical with Khotan, in Little Bucharia, a country included among the 
Indian nations by the ancients. From Procopius we also learn that, long 
before the manufacture was introduced into Byzantium, silk shawls or vest- 
ments had been manufactured in the Phoenician cities of Tyre and Berytus, 
to which places all who were concerned in the silk trade, either as mer- 
chants or manufacturers, consequently resorted, and from whence these 
goods were exported to every part of the known world. 

Coming to more recent times, a diploma of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
mentions armilausia holoserica, “ military cloaks wholly of sUk, ,, proving 

c See Gent. Mag., May, p. 534. 
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that silk was known in England at the end of the sixth century. Among 
the most ancient specimens of silk perhaps now in existence, the following 
are mentioned by our author : — 

“ I. The relics of St. Regnobert, Bishop of Bayeux in the seventh century, consist* 
ing of a chasuble, a stole, and a maniple. They are still preserved in the Cathedral of 
Bayeux, and are worn by the Bishop on certain annual festivals. They are made of silk 
interwoven with gold, and adorned with pearls. II. Portions of garments of a similar 
description, which were discovered in 1827, on opening the tomb of St. Cuthbert, in 
the Cathedral of Durham, in the library of which they are still preserved. III. The 
scull-cap of St. Simon, said to have been made in the tenth century, and now preserved 
in the Cathedral of Treves. Its border is interwoven with gold.” 

A shred of gold-cloth is preserved in the Museum of Antiquities' at 
Leyden, which is supposed to have been discovered in one of the ancient 
tombs at Tarquinii, in Etruria. In this tissue the gold forms a compact 
covering, over bright yellow silk. Our word “ silk” is derived, with the 
not uncommon substitution of l for r, from the classico-oriental word serica . 
The word “ satin,” both French and English, has its origin from seda t the 
name for silk in medieeval Latin. 

Flax. — The earliest mention of flax occurs in the account of the plague 
of hail described as devastating Lower Egypt, Exod. ix. 31. According 
to Herodotus, the Egyptians universally wore linen shirts, fringed at the 
edges ; such fringe, no doubt, consisting of the linen thrums still to be seen 
in the webs that are found with Egyptian mummies. The Egyptian priests 
wore also an outer garment of linen, of the exact form of a modem linen 
sheet, it is thought. According to Strabo, the city of Panopolis, in Egypt, 
was an ancient seat of the linen-manufacture ; and from several authorities 
we learn that Egyptian flax, and the cloth woven from it, were shipped in 
great quantities to all parts of the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Yates is of opinion that when we find it stated by ancient authors 
that the priests of Egypt wore linen only , the term ought not to be so 
strictly understood as to exclude the use of cotton , which would probably 
be considered equally pure and equally adapted for sacred purposes with 
linen ; and which, though in his opinion not grown in Egypt, was im- 
ported thither from India in ancient times. 

Previous to the time of the French writer Rouelle, it was the general 
belief that the mummy-cloths of ancient Egypt were made of linen. Since 
the period, however, of his “Dissertation on Mummies/* (1750,) the cur- 
rent of opinion seems to have run for a considerable period in the contrary 
direction, and the notion was almost as universally entertained that the 
material was cotton. Notwithstanding the enquiries, howevln of Dr. J. 
R. Foster, Dr. Solander, Larcher, Blumenbach, and others, who have all 
supported the pretensions of the latter. Dr. Yates is of opinion — the result, 
as will be seen, of minute investigation on his own part and that of other 
learned men — that the mummy-cloths were generally, if not universally, 
made of linen. More recently than the writers above enumerated, M. 
Jomard and Dr. A. B. Granville gave it as the result of their researches 
that both linen and cotton were employed in the swathing of mummies. 
The reasons upon which Dr. Yates bases his opinion are stated by him at 
considerable length, but our limits unfortunately preclude us from noticing 
more than the following passages, which would appear to be pretty con- 
clusive on the point : — 

u This curious and important question was at length derisively settled by means of 
microscopic observations, instituted by James Thompson, Esq., F.B.S., one of the moat 
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observant and experienced ootton-mannfbctnrers in the world. He Obtained about 400 
specimens of mummy-cloth, and employed the celebrated Mr. Bauer, of Kew, to ex- 
amine them with his powerful microscopes. By the same method, the structure and 
appearance of the ultimate fibres of recent cotton and recent flax were ascertained ; 
and these were found to be so distinct, that there was no difficulty in deciding upon the 
ancient specimens ; and it was found that they were universally linen. The ultimate 
fibre of cotton is a transparent tube, without joints, flattened so that its inward surfaces 
are in contact along its axis, and also twisted spirally round its axis : that of flax is a 
transparent tube, jointed like a cane, and not flattened nor spirally twisted. The dif- 
ference here pointed out will explain why linen has greater lustre than cotton ; it is, no 
doubt, because in linen the lucid surfaces are much larger. The same circumstance 
may also explain the different effect of linen and cotton upon the health and feeling of 
those who wear them. Every linen thread presents only the rides of cylinders j that 
of cotton, on the other hand, is surrounded by an innumerable multitude of exceedingly 
minute edges.” 

Mr. Pettigrew, in his valuable “ History of Egyptian Mummies,” (1834,) 
gave it as his opinion that the bandages are principally of cotton, though 
occasionally of linen. More recently, however, — the resalt of minute micro- 
scopic investigation, — he has arrived at the conclusion that they are in all 
cases of linen. Dr. Ure has also published the results of his enquiries, to 
the same effect ; and Sir Gk Wilkinson considers the observations of these 
last- mentioned authors as decisive of the question. Dr. Yates thinks it very 
possible, however, that in some isolated cases cotton cloth, imported from 
India, may have been used for the purpose. Of hone, or fine linen, — an 
Egyptian word, probably, — is mentioned at so early a period as the times of 
the “ Iliad” ; the coarse linen of the ancient Egyptians being called photon, 
and employed for sails and towels, much like our canvas. The term tindon, 
denoting fine linen-cloth, was also a word of Egyptian origin ; and Coptic 
scholars inform us that it is still to be found in the modern shento , of the 
same signification. Byttut too, an Egyptian word, it is thought, with a 
Greek or Latin termination, probably means flax, and not cotton, as J. R. 
Forster and a host of other learned men have attempted to maintain. 

The tenacity of mummy-cloth is remarkable. A great part of it, however, 
is rotten, its fragile state being accounted for not only from its great anti- 
quity and its exposure to moisture, but from the circumstance that much 
of it was old and worn (in the form of old sheets, napkins, and other arti- 
• cles of clothing and domestic furniture,) when first applied to the purpose 
of swathing the bodies. Pieces, however, are often found of great strength 
and durability; and Abdullatiph, who visited Egypt A.D. 1200, speaks of 
the Arabs as employing mummy-cloth for making garments ; a practice 
much more recently attested by Seetzen, in a letter to Von Hammer, 
Caillaud discovered in the mummy which he opened several napkins, in 
such perfect preservation, that, taking a fancy to use one, he had it washed 
no less than eight times, without any perceptible injury. 

Flax was extensively cultivated iu Babylonia, and Strabo says that Bor- 
sippa, a city of that country, was celebrated for the manufacture of linen : 
in Colchis too, and in Palestine, as we learn from several passages of Scrip* 
tore, flax was grown. According to Herodotus, the Phoenicians furnished 
Xerxes with ropes of flax for constructing his bridge across the Hellespont, 
while the Egyptians supplied ropes of papyrus, which were found to be of 
inferior strength. The use of the cord of flax ( linea ) for measuring, (see 
Ezek. xl. 3,) we may here remark, is the origin of our word “ line.” 
According to Julius Pollux, the Ionians and Athenians wore a linen shirt 
reaching to the feet. In the case of the former, the flax, no doubt, was 
either grown in their own country or in their colonies on the Euxine ; in 

Gent. Mag. Vol. CCII. 4 t 
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that of the latter, the manufactured linen would probably be imported from 
a distance, — Elis being the only territory in Greece where flax is mentioned 
as being grown. In Italy, southern Etruria, the plains of the Po and 
Ticino, the territory of the Peligni, and the vicinity of Cum&, are men- 
tioned as distinguished by the growth of flax. In Spain, there was a manu- 
facture of linen at Emporium, on the Mediterranean, not far from the 
Pyrenees. According to Pliny, too, a very beautiful flax was produced 
near Tarraco (Tarragona), in Nearer Spain, Its lustrousness being ascribed 
to the virtues of the river-water there, in which it was steeped. South- 
ward on the same coast, Setabis, now Xativa, was celebrated for the beauty 
of its linen, and the excellence of its napkins and sudaria, or handkerchiefs. 
Zoela, in Gallicia, was also famed for its flax. This material, we learn 
from Pliny, was woven into sail-cloth in all parts of Gaul ; and in some of 
the countries beyond the Rhine the most beautiful apparel worn by the 
ladies was made of linen. St. Jerome mentions the shirts ( indumenta ) 
made by the Atrebates, the people of modem Artois, as one of the luxuries 
of his day ; and he would seem to imply that these articles were imported 
into Asia even. Aesuming these garments to have been made of fine 
linen, it is remarkable that the manufacture of cambric should have flou- 
rished in Artois for 1,800 years. From Eginhard we leam that for several 
successive centuries the Franks wore linen for their under-garments: 
Charlemagne, he says, wore next to the skin a shirt and drawers made of 
linen. The Roman Emperor Alexander Severus was a great admirer of good 
linen, and preferred, Lampridius tells us, that which was plain and soft to 
such as had flowers or feathers interwoven in gold, as manufactured in 
Egypt and the neighbouring countries. 

Hemp. — The use of hemp among the ancients was very limited. It was 
employed among the Greeks and Romans for ropes and nets, but not for 
sacks”, these being made of goat's hair. According to Herodotus, gar- 
ments were made of hemp by the Thracians, so like linen, he says, that 
none but a very experienced person could tell whether they were of hemp 
or flax. Coarse tunics of hemp, we leam, are still worn by the de- 
scendants of the Thracians in the districts between Pesth and Vienna. 
According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the Huns who dwelt beyond the 
Palus Maeotis covered themselves with tunics made of hemp, or of the 
skins of wild mice sewed together. Hemp, as well as flax, was grown 
abundantly in Colchis and in Caria ; the best being obtained from Alabanda 
and Mylasa, in the latter country, in Pliny’s day. 

The natural growth of more northern regions, hemp is comparatively 
rare in India, where it is never used for cordage, or for weaving, but only 
for making hasheesh, an intoxicating liquor ; or for smoking, on* account of 
the narcotic qualities of the leaves. From cannabis , the Greek and Latin 
name for hemp, our word canvas , according to Dr. Yates, is derived ; 
carpas , however, the Oriental name for cotton, has been suggested as its 
root by some. 

Mallows. — It is not improbable that the Malva syhestrie , the Common 
Mallow, the Althaea officinalis , or Marsh-Mallow, the Hibiscus of the 
Latins, and the Althea canndbina , the Hemp-leaved Mallow, were each of 
them used for texture by the ancients, owing to the strength and fineness 
of their fibres, and the aptitude of the bark for being spun into thread. 

4 The term for goat’s-hair cloth in Hebrew and Syriac is shoe, or sac; hence the 
Latin words saccus, " a sack,” and sagum, “ a cloak” made of thick, shaggy hair; hence, 
too, the English words sack and shag, — as also shock, a rough dog. 
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From the " Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,” we learn also that sindones 
molochinx , cloths made of mallows, apparently, were among the ancient 
articles of export from India; being brought from Ozene (Ugain) and 
Tagara, in the interior, to the seaport of Barvgaza (Baroch). As the 
Malva sylvestris is not a native of India, Dr. Yates suggests that it may 
have been the Hibiscus tiliaceus and cannabinus , belonging to the' same 
natural order, and very abundant in India, that supplied the material ; sacks 
and cordage being still made in that part of the world from their bark. In 
the Sacontdla of the Indian dramatist Calidfisa, a work fully as ancient as 
the “ Periplus,” mention is frequently made of Valcdla ; one of the meanings 
of which is, according to the ancient Sanscrit Lexicons, a vestment made 
of bark ; that of the Hibiscus tiliaceus being, in Dr. Yates's opinion, 
probably the substance meant. Strabo's account also, derived from Near- 
chu 9 , the admiral of Alexander in his Indian expedition, which represents 
certain webs called serica as made from fibres scraped from the bark of 
trees, would apply exactly to this supposed use of the Hibiscus for making 
cloth. Textures called molochina are frequently mentioned by the Latin 
dramatic writers, and though the meaning of the word has given rise to 
much discussion, our author is decidedly of opinion that the word sig- 
nifies cloth made from mallows. The substance mentioned as amorgos 
by many of the Greek writers, and which has been generally explained as 
meaniqg a kind of flax, he looks upon as derived in all probability from 
the common mallow, its fibres being used for spinning and weaving into 
cloth. 

Isidorus Hispalensis, m the sixth century of our era, speaks of melo* 
cine a, cloths made of the thread of mallows ; and in a poem attributed to 
Alcuin, mention is made of this material as being in fashion so late as the 
time of Charlemagne. In the present century, even, tissues have been met 
with in Spain made from the bark of the Althcea officinalis and canna- 
bina , and of the Malva sylvestris , but whether for actual use, or as objects 
of curiosity only, we are not informed. 

Spanish Broom . — From Pliny, and from him only, we learn that in the 
vicinity of New Carthage, in Spain, whole mountains were covered with 
Spartum ; that the natives made mattresses, shoes, and coarse garments of 
it, and that its tender tops were eaten by animals. Hitherto, from the time 
of the botanist Clusius, Spartum has been identified with the Stipa tena- 
cissima of Linnmus, a grass still used for making baskets, mats, &c., in 
every part of Spain, and known there as JEsparto. After entering into the 
question at considerable length, Dr. Yates comes to the conclusion that 
Pliny has probably confounded two different plants, and that he is in reality 
describing the Spartiumjunceum of Linn 80 us, — Spanish broom, a shrub from 
the rind of which a fine strong thread for cloth has been recently manu- 
factured, and probably still is, in Turkey, Italy, and the South of France. 
The Stipa tenacissima , on the other hand, he says, is little calculated to 
supply a thread for making cloth ; and it has been remarked by a recent 
traveller in that country, that at present the meanest Spaniard would think 
clothing very rough and uncomfortable made from this grass. 

Bui bus eriophoros . — Theophrastus gives an account of a plant thua 
named by him ( wool-bearing bulb), which supplied materials for weaving* - 
“It grows in bays of the sea-shore,” he says, “ and has wool under the 
first coats of the bulb, so as to be between the inner eatable part and the 
outer. Socks and garments are woven from it. Hence this kind is woolly, 
and not hairy, like that of India.” 
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This plant has not hitherto been identified ; but Dr. Yates is of opinion 
that it may very possibly have been the Scilla maritima, sea-squill, which 
is at this day called by the Greeks of the Archipelago, Jcourvara , “ tuft of 
thread.” The Indian bulb alluded to by the Greek philosopher, he thinks 
may have been some plant similar to Agave vivipara , the leaves of which 
are now extensively used in India for making cordage. 

Cotton . — Cotton has at all times been the characteristic raw material of 
India. Herodotus, who, Ctesias excepted, probably makes the earliest 
mention of it, says that “ the wild trees of India bear fleeces as their fruit, 
surpassing those of sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the people there 
use cloth made from those trees.” Ctesias also appears to have known the 
fact of the use of “ a wool, the produce of trees,” for spinning and weaving 
among the Indians ; though the expression which he uses may possibly 
denote, not cotton cloths merely, but those made from the bark of mal- 
vaceous trees, such as the Hibiscus . It was, however, the Indian expe- 
dition of Alexander that made the Greeks better acquainted with cotton ; 
of which Theophrastus gives a detailed description, speaking of the plants 
m growing not only in India, but in Arabia as well, and on the island of 
Tylos, in the Persian Gulf. His description. Dr. Yates observes, is re- 
markably exact, “if we consider it as applying, not to the cotton-tree 
(Gossypium arbor eum), but to the cotton-plant (G. herbaceum ), from 
which the chief supply of cotton for spinning and weaving into cloth has 
always been obtained.” 

Under the term carbasus , carbasum , or the Greek karpason , employed by 
various ancient writers, as descriptive of the common dresses of the 
Indians, it is pretty clear that what we now call India muslins are meant 
The “ Gangetic sindones,” mentioned at the end of the “ Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea,” “ can be nothing,” Dr. Vincent remarks, “ but the finest 
Bengal [Dacca] muslins.” The Greeks and Romans having become ac- 
quainted with cotton, at an early period, we find that carpas t the Oriental 
name for cotton, was also in use among them (under the form carbasus ) 
at an early date ; becoming afterwards applied, by catachresis, to tissues of 
other materials, — such as linen, for example. From a borrowed expression 
in Statius, Dr. Yates concludes that we may infer with some confidence 
that the Greeks made use of muslins or calicoes, or at least cotton cloths 
of some kind, brought from India, so early as 200 years b.c. 

Little less than a century, perhaps, before the Christian era, the Oriental 
custom of employing cotton as a protection from the sun’s rays was 
adopted by the Homans ; the earliest instance, in which we find it used as 
an awning for the theatres, being at the Apollinarian Games, b.c. 63. The 
wars against Mithridates and the Parthians may probably have con- 
tributed to make the Romans familiar with the use of cotton, although 
their chief supply was more likely to be obtained through Egypt than 
through Persia or Babylonia. Its Eastern name, carbasus , or carbasa , 
is often employed by the Latin poets in an improper sense, as meaning 
the linen sails of a ship; but, as Dr. Yates remarks, “it was an easy 
transition from the idea of a cotton awning, with which the Romans had 
become familiar, to apply the same term to the sails of a ship.” On the 
other hand, as in the present day, so also in ancient times, the sails used in 
the navigation of the Indian seas were probably made wholly of cotton. 

The passages in Pliny and Julius Pollux (if, indeed, that in the latter 
author is genuine), which represent cotton as the growth of ancient Egypt, 
are in all probability incorrect ; and we are of opinion with Dr. Yates, that 
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there are abundant reasons for believing that cotton was never cultivated in 
Egypt in ancient times. The learned author also expresses it as his belief, 
that cotton cloth in general was regarded as an expensive and curious pro- 
duction, rather than as an article for common use, among the Greeks and 
Romans, and that such has been the case until comparatively recent 
times. 

Jsbestus. — Asbestus, the mineral from which this cloth was manu- 
factured, is a fibrous variety of tremolite or actinolite ; the more delicate 
kinds, which present the lustre of satin, being now known as amianthus . 

The most correct, and perhaps the most ancient, account of this tissue, 
is that given by Sotacus, a Greek writer on stones, as quoted by Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus : — 

" The Carystian * stone has woolly and coloured appendages, which are spun and 
woven into napkins. This substance is also twisted into wicks, which, when burnt, are 
bright, but do not consume. The napkins, when dirty, are not washed with water, 
but a fire is made of sticks, and then the napkin is put into it. The dirt disappears, 
and the napkin is rendered white and pure by the fire, and is applicable to the same 
purposes as before. The wicks remain burning with oil continually, without being 
consumed.” 

It* is singular that Pliny, acquainted as he certainly was with the waitings 
of Sotacus, should have entertained the erroneous notion that asbestine 
tissues were a vegetable production. Though making mention of amian- 
thus as a mineral (xxxvi. 31), he does not appear to have been aware that 
abestus was in any way connected with it. Incorrect though his account 
is, it is replete with curious information, which renders it worthy of tran- 
scription : — 

“ There has been invented also a kind of linen which is incombustible by flame. It 
is generally known as ‘live’ linen; and I have seen, before now, napkins made of it 
thrown into a blazing fire, in the room where the guests were at table, and, after the 
stains were burnt out, come forth from the flames whiter and cleaner than they could 
possibly have been rendered by the aid of water. It is from this material that the 
corpse-cloths of monarchs are made, to ensure the separation of the ashes 6f the body 
from those of the pile. This substance grows in the deserts of India, scorched by the 
burning rays of the sun : here, where no rain is ever known to fall, and amid multi- 
tudes of deadly serpents, it becomes habituated to the action of fire. Rarely to be 
found, it presents considerable difficulties in weaving it into a tissue, in consequence of 
its shortness. Its colour is naturally red, and it only becomes white through the agency 
of fire. By those who find it, it is sold at prices equal to those given for the finest 
pearls: by the Greeks it is called asbestinon [unconsumable], a name which indi- 
cates its peculiar properties. Anaxilaiis says, that if a tree is surrounded with linen 
made of this substance, the noise of the blows given by the axe will be deadened 
thereby, and that the tree may be cut down without their being heard.” 

From Pausanias we learn that the wick of the golden lamp which was 
kept burning night and day in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens 
was made of Carpasian flax, “4he only kind of flax that is indestructible 
by fire.” This, in reality, was asbestus, imported from Carpasus, a town 
of Cyprus, still known as Carpas. Sonnini says that this mineral is still 
to be found in that island. 

Pliny’s account of the use of abestus for corpse-cloths has been re- 
markably confirmed by the occasional discovery of asbestine cloth in the 
tombs of Italy. One of these was found at Pozzuolo in 1633, and 

* So rtullfld from its being found at Carygtus, under Mount Ocha, in Eubcoa. Amian- 
thus was still obtained at Carysto, in Negropont, in Tourneforf s day, but of inferior 
quality. 
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another in 1702, near the Naevian Gate at Some. A marble sarcophagus 
being discovered in a vineyard, it was found to contain a scull, calcined 
bones, and other ashes, enclosed in a cloth of asbestus, five feet wide and 
six and a-half long. The deceased was a man of rank, and is supposed to 
have lived about the time of Constantine. The cloth is still preserved in 
the Vatican Library, and is described by Sir J. E. Smith (“ Tour on the 
Continent”) as being coarsely spun, but as soft and as pliant as silk. 

In confirmation, to some extent, of Pliny's account, Hierocles, the 
historian, as quoted by Stephanus Byzantinus, informs us that — 

“ The Brachmanes of India use cloth made of a kind of flax, which is obtained from 
rocks. Webs are produced from it which are neither consumed by fire nor cleansed 
by water, but which, after they have become full of dirt and stains, are rendered clear 
and white by being thrown into the fire.” 

Marco Polo also mentions the fact that incombustible cloth was woven 
from a fibrous stone found at Chenchen, in the territory of the Great 
Khan. It was pounded in a brass mortar, washed, to separate the earthy 
particles, spun and woven into cloth, and cleansed, when dirty, by being 
thrown into the fire. 

Cloth of asbestus was not unfrequently used in the middle ages for the 
purposes of superstition and religious fraud. Leo Ostiensis speaks of a 
shred of linen cloth having been brought from Jerusalem to the Abbey of 
Monte Casino, by certain monks, who asserted that it was a portion of the 
napkin with which our Saviour had wiped the disciples' feet ; and who, on 
some doubts being expressed, professed to give proof of its genuineness and 
miraculous properties by placing it in a thurible among red-hot coals, and 
removing it unhurt. Asbestus too, in its natural state, was occasionally 
sold to devotees as being wood of the true Cross, — its incombustibility 
being relied upon as the proof of its genuineness. The so-called relic of 
Monte Casino, though originally treasured by the brethren with the 
greatest care, has long been lost; as also the miraculous casket, decorated 
with gold, silver, and gems, wrought in English work f , in which it was 
contained. 

In modern times, except as a mere object of curiosity, cloth of asbestus 
is rarely made. A table-cloth made from amianthus of Corsica was in 
the possession of the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, when residing at Parma. 

Gold . — The use of this metal in weaving may be traced to the earliest 
times, but would appear to be characteristic of Oriental manners more 
particularly. From Scripture we learn (Exod. xxviii. and xxxix.) that it 
was employed with woollen and linen thread of the finest colours to enrich 
the ephod, girdle, and breast-plate of Aaron. Dr. Yates is of opinion, that in 
these passages neither the art of wire-drawing nor of making gold thread 
is alluded to; but that the gold probably was cut into long slips, thin 
and narrow, and inserted into the cloth with the woollen and linen threads. 
The ornamented silks of the Chinese are thus manufactured to the present 
day. 

Among the Asiatics, none were more remarkable than the Persians for 
the display of textures of gold ; and, indeed, every other luxury in dress. 
The people of India and Arabia are also mentioned by ancient writers as 
employing the same kind of ornament. Quintus Curtius describes the 

1 The date is about 1050. The Anglo-Saxons appear to have been noted for their 
•km in fine jewellery. The filigree- work of Alfred's jewel, preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, is most elaborately wrought. 
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outer garment worn by King Darius as being mottled all over with 
“golden hawks ;” which, not improbably, Dr. Yates remarks, were ima- 
ginary or symbolical figures, like griffins; indeed, Philostratus makes 
especial mention of “ portentous forms of animals” as being used in their 
textures by the barbarians. 

In the days of the elder Pliny, cloth of gold appears to have been 
brought into extensive use among the more wealthy Greeks and Romans ; 
and he relates that on one occasion he saw Agrippina, wife of Claudius, 
clad in a robe that was made entirely of woven gold, without any other 
material. Gold, he also says, may be spun or woven like wool, without 
any wool being mixed with it ; while in the much-famed Attalic stuffs, on 
the other hand, the gold, he tells us, was woven with some other substance. 
The invention of these last he attributes to Attalus, king of Pergamus; 
an assertion in which he is no doubt mistaken, though that king, in all 
probability, did much to improve the art. Caligula and Elagabalus were 
noted for their luxuriousness in the use of cloth of gold ; and white sheets 
interwoven with gold were used at the funeral obsequies of Nero. 

There are comparatively few writers, perhaps, of the brazen age of Latin 
literature, who do not incidentally make mention of these tissues; and 
among the last of them, Sidonius Apoljonaris, who speaks of the gold in 
the dress of Prince Sigismer ; and Claudian, who, in one of his Epigrams, 
seems to imply that Serena, mother-in-law of Honorius, wove garments of 
this description for that Emperor: in another work he also mentions a 
trabea that was wrought partly in gold, for the use of the Consul Stilicho. 
The following passage, as singularly confirmatory of the descriptions given 
by Claudian and Sidonius, is curious, and deserves transcription 

u Maria, the daughter of the above-named Stilicho, was bestowed upon him by 
Honoring, but died shortly after, about A.D. 400. In February, 1544* the marble coffin 
containing her remains was discovered at Rome. In it were preserved a garment and 
a pall, which on being burnt yielded thirty-six pounds of gold. There were also found 
a great number of glass vessels, jewels, and ornaments of all kinds, which Stilicho had 
given as a dowry to his daughter. We may conclude that the garments discovered in 
the tomb of Maria were woven by the hands of her mother, Serena, since the epigram 
of Clrtudian proves that she wove robes of a similar description for Honorius, and pro- 
bably on the same occasion. Anastasius Bibliothecarius says, that when Pope Paschal 
was intent on finding the body of Saint CsBcilia, having performed mass with a view to 
obtain the favour of a revelation on the subject, he was directed, a.d. 821, to a cemetery 
on the Appian Way near Rome, and there found the body, enveloped in cloth of gold 
Although there is no reason to believe that the body found by Paschal was the body 
of the saint pretended, yet it may have been the body of a Roman lady who had lived 
some centuries before, and probably about the time of Honorius and Maria.” 

The only mention, apparently, that has been made by ancient writers of 
silver tissues, is that found in Josephus, (Ant Jud. b. xix. c. viii.) ; where 
he describes the royal apparel * in which Herod Agrippa was arrayed, when 
he received the ambassadors of Tyre and Sidon, “ as being wholly made 
of silver, and wonderful in its texture.” He adds also, that the king ap- 
peared in this dress in the theatre at break of day, and that the silver, 
illuminated by the first rays of the sun, glittered in such a manner as to 
terrify the beholders, so that his flatterers began to call aloud, saluting 
him as a god. 

Here we take our leave of the volume, trusting that the learned author 
will ere long afford us another opportunity of culling curious information 
from his useful and interesting researches. 
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THE LIFE OF CHABIOTTE BEONTE*. 

Such of our readers as are acquainted with the very remarkable and 
clever novels published under the fictitious name of “ Currer Bell,” will 
need no recommendation to read the life of their authoress, which affords a 
key to the characters so evidently sketched from the life. Such as are not 
already acquainted with them will lose no time in becoming so, when they I 
find they can add the interest of truth to that of fiction. Charlotte Bronte 
was indeed a remarkable woman, and the history of her life is scarcely less 
interesting than the fictions of her pen, although the interest in both cases 
partakes of a melancholy character. The struggles of innate genius against 
all the evils of poverty, privation, neglect, and solitude, are painful to wit- 
ness, and the few gleams of sunshine and happiness seem sparsely scattered 
through the gloomy pages of her history. Perhaps the very fact of her 
having enjoyed so few of the pleasures of life, and having had originally a 
very limited sphere of observation, has made her pictures more vivid and life- 
like. The few characters which she did know she knew thoroughly ; no- 
thing escaped her keen observation from her earliest childhood, and her 
portraits are consequently perfect photographs, fixed upon the paper on the 
instant, by her wonderful pen, but without any of the touches or softening 
of the artist. Who that has read them can ever forget the scenes of her 
school-girl days, in “ Jane Eyre the long-protracted sufferings of half- 
starvation in a cheap school, conducted on principles of charity, by which 
she actually lost one sister, and by which the seeds of consumption appear 
to have been laid in herself and two other sisters ? At least, if it be not lair to 
trace them ta this common source, there can be little doubt that the pro- 
gress of disease was accelerated by such means. It may be said, indeed, 
that this school was only intended for rough, strong, and hearty Yorkshire 
girls, who would otherwise have had no education at all, and that the Miss 
Brontes were always delicate ; — their mother was consumptive, and died 
young, a fair Cornish flower transplanted into the wolds of Yorkshire, for 
which she never was suited, and in which she scarcely lived long enough 
to become acclimatised. Their father was an Irishman, clever, wild, and 
eccentric, with many good qualities, but not calculated to have the charge 
of a family of tender, sensitive girls. The children were delicate, tiny little 
things, and with the treatment they received, the wonder seems rather to 
be that they were reared at all, than that they should all have been delicate, 
and none of them lived beyond middle age. Their mother dying when they 
were still quite young, they were thrown upon the society of their strong- 
minded and vigorous, but eccentric father ; their minds forced, as it were, 
in a hot-bed, and their bodies also as tender as hot-house plants. It is 
true, that /‘{about a year after Mrs. Bronte’s death, one of her elder sisters 
came from Penzance to superintend her brother-in-law's household, and 
look after his children but, the biographer says, — 

“I do not know whether Miss Branwell taught her nieces anything besides sewing, 
and the household arts in which Charlotte afterwards was such an adept. Their 
regular lessons were said to their father; and they were always in the habit of picking 
up an immense amount of miscellaneous information for themselves. But a year or to 
before this time, a school had been begun in the north of England for the daughters of 
clergymen. The place was Cowan’s Bridge, a small hamlet on the coach-road between 

• “ The Life of Charlotte Bronte, Author of * Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Shirley/ 4 Villette/ Ac. 

By E. C. Gaskell. 2 vols., crown 8to. (Smith, Elder, A Co.) 
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Leeds and Kendal, and thus easy of access from Haworth, as the coach ran daily, and 
one of its stages was at Keighley.” — (vol. i. pp. 62, 63.) 

“ A wealthy clergyman, living near Kirby Lonsdale, the Reverend William Caros 
Wilson, was the prime mover in the establishment of this school. He was an energetic 
man, sparing no labour for the accomplishment of his ends, and willing to sacrifice 
everything but power. He saw that it was an extremely difficult task for clergymen 
with limited incomes to provide for the education of their children; and he devised 
a scheme, by whiclra certain sum was raised annually in subscription, to complete the 
amount required to furnish a solid and sufficient English education, for which the 
parents* payment of 14/. a -year would not have been sufficient. Indeed, that made by 
the parents was considered to be exclusively appropriated to the expenses of lodging 
and boarding, and the education provided for by the subscriptions. Twelve trustees 
were appointed ; Mr. Wilson being not only a trustee, but the treasurer and secretary ; 
in fact, taking most of the business arrangements upon himself ; a responsibility which 
appropriately fell to him, as he lived nearer the school than any one else who was 
interested in it. So his character for prudence and judgment was to a certain degree 
implicated in the success or failure of Cowan’s Bridge School ; and the working of it 
was for many years the great object and interest of his life. But he was apparently 
unacquainted with the prime element in good administration — seeking out thoroughly 
competent persons to fill each department, and then making them responsible for, and 
judging them by, the result, without perpetual and injudicious interference with the 
details. So great was the amount of good which Mr. Wilson did, by his constant, un- 
wearied superintendence, that 1 cannot help feeling sorry that, in his old age and 
declining health, the errors which he certainly committed should have been brought 
up against him in a form which received such wonderful force from the touch of Mias 
Bronte’s great genius. As I write, 1 have before me his last words on giving up the 
secretaryship in 1860: he speaks of the ‘withdrawal, from declining health, of an eye 
which, at all events, has loved to watch over the schools with an honest and anxious 
interest ;* and again he adds, ‘ that he resigns, therefore, with a desire to be thankful 
for all that God has been pleased to accomplish through his instrumentality, (the 
infirmities and unwort hineases of which he deeply feels and deplores).* ** — (vol. i. 
pp. 66, 66.) 

The income of Mr. Bronte’s living of Haworth being little more than £200 
a-year, he was glad to avail himself of the advantages held out by Mr. Carus 
Wilson’s well-intended but ill-conducted scheme ; and to the neglect of the 
officials appointed by Mr. Wilson was probably owing the early death of 
the elder sister Maria, which made so strong an impression on the mind of 
Charlotte Bronte. We need not recapitulate the details of shameful neg- 
lect and tyranny so forcibly depicted in the early part of “ Jane Eyre but 
we agree with Mrs. Gaskell that — 

“ It appears strange that Mr. Wilson should not have been informed by the teachers 
of the way in which the food was served up ; but we must remember that the cook had 
been known for some time to the Wilson family, while the teachers were brought 
together for an entirely different work — that of education. They were expressly given 
to understand* that such was their department ; the buying in and management of the 
provisions rested with Mr. Wilson and the cook. The teachers would, of course, be 
unwilling to lay any complaints on the subject before him; and when he heard of 
them, his reply was to the effect that the children were to be trained up to regard 
higher things than dainty pampering of the appetite, and (apparently unconscious of 
the fact, that daily loathing and rejection of food is sure to undermine the health) he 
lectured them on the sin of caring over-much for carnal things. 

“ There was another trial of health common to all the girls. The path from Cowan’s 
Bridge to Tunstall Church, where Mr. Wilson preached, and where they all attended 
on the Sunday, is more than two miles in length, and goes sweeping along the rise and 
fall of the unsheltered country, in a way to make it a fresh and exhilarating walk in 
summer, but a bitter cold one in winter, especially to children whose thin blood flowed 
languidly, in consequence of their half-starved condition. The church was not warmed, 
there being no means for this purpose. It stands in the midst of fields, and the damp 
mists mast have gathered round the walls, and crept in at the windows. The girn 
took their cold dinner with them, and ate it between the services, in a chamber over 
the entrance, opening out of the former galleries. The arrangements for this day were 
Gent. Mag. Vol. CCII. 4 u 
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peculiarly trying to delicate children, particularly to those who were spiritless, and 
longing for home, as poor Maria Brontg must have been. For her ill-health was in- 
creasing ; the old cough, the remains of the hooping-cough, lingered about her. She 
was far superior in mind to any of her play-fellows and companions, and was lonely 
amongst them from that very cause ; and yet she had faults bo annoying that she was 
in constant disgrace with her teachers, and an object of merciless dislike to one of 
them, who is depicted as Miss Scatcherd in * Jane Eyre,* and whose real name 1 will 
be merciful enough not to disclose. I need hardly say that Helen Borns is as exact 
a transcript of Maria BrontS as Charlotte’s wonderful power of reproducing character 
could give. Her heart, to the latest day on which we met, still beat with unavailing 
indignation at the worrying and the cruelty to which her gentle, patient, dying sister 
had been subjected by this woman. Not a word of that part of * Jane Eyre* bat ia 
a literal repetition of scenes between the pupil and the teacher. Those who had been 
pupils at the same time knew who must have written the book, from the force with 
which Helen Burns* sufferings are described. They had, before that, recognised the 
description of the sweet dignity and benevolence of Miss Temple as only a just tribute 
to the merits of one whom all that knew her appear to hold in honour ; but when Mias 
Scatcherd was held up to opprobrium, they also recognised in the writer of * Jane Eyre* 
an unconsciously avenging sister of the sufferer. 

“ One of these fellow-pupils of Charlotte and Maria Bronte’s, among other statements 
even worse, gives me the following : — The dormitory in which Maria slept was a long 
room, holding a row of narrow little beds on each side, occupied by the pupils; and at 
the end of this dormitory there was a small bed-chamber opening out of it, appro- 
priated to the use of Miss Scatcherd. Maria’s bed stood nearest to the door of this 
room. One morning, after she bad become so seriously unwell as to have had a blister 
applied to her side (the sore from which was not perfectly healed), when the getting-up 
bell was heard, poor Maria moaned out that she was so ill, so very ill, she wished she 
might stop in bed; and some of the girls urged her to do so, and said they would 
explain it all to Miss Temple, the superintendent. But Miss Scatcherd was dose at 
hand, and her anger would have to be faced before Miss Temple’s kind thoughtfblnen 
•could interfere; so the sick child began to dress, shivering with odd, as, without 
leaving her bed, she slowly put on her black worsted stockings over her thin white 
legs, (iny informant spoke as if she saw it yet, and her whole face flashed out undying 
indignation). Jnst then Miss Scatcherd issued from her room, and, without asking for 
a word of explanation from the sick and frightened girl, she took her by the arm, on 
the side to which the blister had been applied, and by one vigorous movement whirled 
her out into the middle of the floor, abusing her all the time for dirty and untidy 
habits. There she left her. My informant says, Maria hardly spoke, except to beg 
some of the more indignant girls to be calm ; but in slow, trembling movements, with 
many a pause, she went down-stairs at last, — and was punished for being late. 

"Anyone may fancy how such an event as this would rankle in Charlotte’s mind. 
I only wonder that she did not remonstrate against her father’s decision to send her 
and Emily back to Cowan’s Bridge after Maria’s and Elizabeth’s deaths ; bnt frequently 
children are unconscious of the effect which some of their simple revelations would have 
in entering the opinions entertained by their friends of the persons placed around them. 
Besides, Charlotte’s earnest, vigorous mind saw, at an unusually early age, the immense 
importance of education, as furnishing her with tools which she had the strength and 
the will to wield, and she would be aware that the Cowan’s Bridge education was, in 
many points, the best that her father could provide for her.” — (voL L pp. 71 — 75.) 

We have indulged in an unusually long extract, but the-subject is one of 
immense importance to all who have children to be educated ; and though, 
we trust, there are not many cases of such disgraceful neglect, nor many 
such pompous, self-important, and wilfully blind inspectors, yet this is only 
an exaggerated picture of what too often occurs in a minor degree in all 
schools, more especially cheap schools. The exposure of these horrors in 
“ Jane Eyre” has, we believe, had a marvellously beneficial effect upon 
girls' schools ; just as Dickens' exposure of Do-the-boys’ Hall had a similar 
influence upon hoys' schools. Once turn on the policeman's lantern, and 
let the light shine strongly on such scenes as these, and they cannot con- 
tinue in a Christian land. 

1 “ The little girls were sent home in the autumn of 1825, when Charlotte 
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was little more than nine years old so that for all the truthful scenes of 
this memorable school, so vividly described in “ Jane Eyre,” we are in- 
debted to the accurate memory of a precocious child under nine years of 

age. After their removal from school,— 

“Miss Branwell instructed the children at regular hours in all she could teach, 
making her bed-chamber into their schoolroom. Their father was in the habit of 
relating to them any public news in which he felt an interest ; and from the opinions 
of his strong and independent mind they would gather mfeh food for thought ; but 
I do not know whether he gave them any direct instruction. Charlotte’s doep, 
thoughtful spirit appears to have felt almost painfully the tender responsibility which 
rested upon her with reference to her remaining sisters. She was only eighteen 
months older than Emily; but Emily and Anne were simply companions and play- 
mates, while Charlotte was motherly friend and guardian to both ; and this loving 
assumption of duties beyond her years made her feel considerably older than she 
really was. 

“ Patrick Branwell, their only brother, was a boy of remarkable promise, and, in 
some ways, of extraordinary precocity of talent. Mr. Bronte’s friends advised him to 
send his son to school ; but, remembering both the strength of will of his own youth 
and his mode of employing it, he believed that Patrick was better at home, and that 
he himself could teach him well, as he had taught others before. So Patrick — or, as 
his family called him, Branwell — remained at Haworth, working hard for some hours 
a-day with his father ; but when the time of the latter was taken up with bis parochial 
duties, the boy was thrown into chance companionship with the lads of the village, — 
for youth will to youth, and boys will to boys. 

“ Still, he was associated in many of his sisters’ plays and amusements. These were 
mostly of a sedentary and intellectual nature. 1 have had a curious packet confided to 
me, containing an immense amount of manuscript in an inconceivably small space; 
tales, dramas, poems, romances, written principally by Charlotte, in a hand which it 
is almost impossible to decipher without the aid of a magnifying glass.” — (voL i. 

pp. 82 — 84.) 

This promising boy unfortunately turned out badly : home education 
seems better suited for girls than for boys. As he grew up to man’s estate, 
being under little restraint, he learned to frequent the public-house of the 
village, and was regularly sent for to amuse any travellers who arrived. 
Afterwards he was sent out as tutor in a family, the mother of which fell 
in love with the youth, and whether previously a profligate woman or not, 
became so, and completed his ruin. He returned to his father’s parsonage, 
utterly ruined in mind and body, to die, after many months of suffering, 
during which he was tenderly nursed and watched by his sister Charlotte, 
not without strong feelings of disgust at his degradation, but also not with- 
out some contamination, which betrayed itself in several scenes of her 
novels, distinguished by a degree of coarseness, both of language and ideas, 
which appeared almost unaccountable in one generally so pure-minded. 
This coarseness, so justly complained of in one of her sex, and which at 
first made some critics doubt of the sex of the author, is thus accounted for 
in a natural manner, not altogether discreditable to her. 

Our limits warn us that we must hasten on. The readers of “ Villette” 
will scarcely need to be told that the scene is laid at Brussels, where 
Charlotte was sent to school at a more advanced age. To any one who 
knows the place, it is impossible to mistake the accurate description of it ; 
and Madame Hager’s Pensionnat is immortalised by the same vigorous pen 
which had previously delineated so strongly that at Cowan’s Bridge. The 
wonderfully drawn character of the Professor appears to have been sketched 
chiefly from M. Hdger, with some touches added, and some scenes intro- 
duced from Mr. Thackeray, with whom Miss Bronte had become acquainted 
before the publication of this work ; — the notoriety and great success of 
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“ Jane Eyre” having almost compelled her to lay aside, in some degree, 
her incognito , and to allow her publishers to introduce her into London 
society. Her naturally shy and retiring character never left her, and she 
was at first much mortified at her sex being discovered. Like her heroine, 
“ Captain” Shirley, she delighted to consider her strong mind as belonging 
rather to the other sex, and was disappointed to find that the critics dis- 
covered her secret. Her extreme anxiety to see all the criticisms on her 
works betrays the vadfty of the authbress, and the importance she attaches 
to them shews her ignorance of the world ; but the high reputation she had 
acquired led her into more society, and of a better description, than she had 
previously been accustomed to. 

Many of Miss Bronte’s letters are perfect models of that style of compo- 
sition, — easy, natural, graceful, full of deep thought and shrewd observation. 
Their merit does not strike one at first sight, from the perfectly natural 
manner in which they are written ; but the more we read them and think 
over them, the more we see there is in them : — 

“ I feel as if it was almost a farce to sit down and write to yon now, with nothing to 
say worth listening to ; and, indeed, if it were not for two reasons, I should put off the 
business at least a fortnight hence. The first reason is, I want another letter from yon, 
for your letters are interesting, they have something in them,— -some results of experi- 
ence and observation ; one receives them with pleasure, and reads them with relish ; 
and these letters I cannot expect to get. unless I reply to them. I wish the correspond- 
ence could be managed so as to be all on one side. The second reason is derived from a 
remark in your Inst, that you felt lonely, something as I was at Brussels, and that con- 
sequently you had a peculiar desire to hear from old acquaintance. I can understand 
and sympathize with this. I remember the shortest note was a treat to me, when I 
was at the above-named place ; therefore I write. 1 have also a third reason : it is a 
haunting terror lest you should imagine I forget you, — that my regard cools with ab- 
sence. It is not in my nature to forget your nature ; though, I dare say, I should spit 
fire and explode sometimes if we lived together continually ; and you, too, would get 
angry, and then we should get reconciled and jog on as before. Do you ever get dissa- 
tisfied with your own temper when you are long fixed to one place, in one. scene, subject 
to one monotonous species of annoyance ? I do : I am now in that unenviable frame 
of mind ; my humour, I think, is too soon overthrown, too sore, too demonstrative and 

vehement. I almost long for some of the uniform serenity you describe in Mrs. ’s 

disposition ; or, at least, I would fain have her power of self-control and concealment ; 
but I would not take her artificial habits and ideas along with her composure. After 
all, I should prefer being as I am. . . . You do right not to be annoyed at any 

maxims of conventionality you meet with. Regard all new ways in the light of fresh 
experience for you: if you see any honey, gather it . . . I don’t, alter all, consider 
that we ought to despise everything we see in the world, merely because it is not what 
we are accustomed to. I suspect, on the contrary, that there are not unfrequently 
substantial reasons underneath for customs that appear to us absurd ; and if I were 
ever again to find myself amongst strangers, I should be solicitous to examine before I 
condemned. Indiscriminating irony and fault-finding are just sumphishness, and that is 
all.” — (voL ii. pp. 14 — 16.) 

“ . . . I could not help wondering whether Cornhill will ever change for me, as 

Oxford has changed for you. I have some pleasant associations connected with it now 
— will these alter their character some day ? 

“ Perhaps they may — though I have faith to the contrary, because, I think , I do not 
exaggerate my partialities ; I think I take faults along with excellencies — blemishes 
together with beauties. And, besides, in the matter of friendship, I have observed that 
disappointment here arises chiefly, not from liking our friends too well, or thinking of 
them too highly, but rather from an over-estimate of their liking for and opinion of us ; 
and that if we guard ourselves with sufficient scrupulousness of care from error in this 
direction, and can be content, and even happy, to give more affection than we receive — 
can make just comparison of circumstances, and be severely accurate in drawing infer- 
ences thence, and never let self-love blind our eyes — I think we may manage to get 
through life with consistency and constancy, unembittered by that misanthropy which 
spriugs from revulsions of feeling. All this sounds a little metaphysical, but it is good 
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sense if von consider it. The moral of it is, that if we would build on a sure founda- 
tion in friendship, we must love our friends for their sakes rather than for our own ; 
we must look at their truth to themselves, full as much as their truth to at. In the 
latter case, every wound to self-love would be a cause of coldness ; in the former, only 
some painful change in the friend's character and disposition — some fearful breach in 
his allegiance to his better self — could alienate the heart-. 

“ How interesting your old maiden- cousin's gossip about your parents must have been 
to you ; and how gratifying to find that the reminiscence turned on none but pleasant 
facts and characteristics ! Life must, indeed, be slow in that little decaying hiimlet 
amongst the chalk hills. After all, depend upon it, it is better to be worn out with 
work in a thronged community, than to perish of inaction in a stagnant solitude : take 
this truth into consideration whenever you get tired of work and bustle." — (voL ii. 
p. 223.) 

She refused several offers of marriage, apparently with as little hesita- 
tion, or ceremony, or care, as her heroine Shirley is described to have 
done, but eventually gave way to the earnest and long-continued attach- 
ment of her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, to whom she was happily married 
on the 29th of June, 1854, being then thirty-eight years of age. To those 
who remember her stringent caricatures of the Yorkshire curates in “ Shir- 
ley,” it is rather amusing to find her eventually married to one of them, 
and very happily married : — 

“ Henceforward the sacred doors of home are dosed upon her married life. We, her 
loving friends, standing outside, caught occasional glimpses of brightness, and pleasant 
peaceful murmurs of sound, telling of the gladness within; and we looked at each 
other, and gently said, * After a hard and long struggle — after many cares and bitter 
sorrows — she is tasting happiness now l' We thought of the slight astringencies of her 
character, and how they would turn to full ripe sweetness in that calm sunshine of 
domestic peace. We remembered her trials, and were glad in the idea that God had 
seen fit to wipe away the tears from her eyes. Those who saw her, saw an outward 
change in her look, telling of inward things. And we thought, and we hoped, and we 
prophesied, in our great love and reverence. 

“ But God's ways are not as our ways ! 

u Hear some of the low murmurs of happiness we, who listened, heard : — 

“ ‘ I really seem to have had scarcely a spare moment since that dim quiet June 

morning, when you, E , and myself all walked down to Haworth Church. Not that 

I have been wearied or oppressed ; but the fact is, my time is not my own now ; some- 
body else wants a good portion of it, and says, “ we must do so and so." We do so and 
so accordingly ; and it generally seems the right thing. . . . We have had many callers 
from a distance, and latterly some little occupation in the way of preparing for a small 
village entertainment. Both Mr. Nicholls and myself wished much to make some 
response for*the hearty welcome and general good-will shewn by the parishioners on his 
return ; accordingly, the Sunday and day scholars and teachers, the church-ringers, 
singers, Ac., to the number of five hundred, were asked to tea and supper in the school- 
room. They* seemed to eqjoy it much, and it was very pleasant to see their happiness. 
One of the villagers, in proposing my husband's health, described him as a “ consistent 
Christian and a kind gentleman ." I own the words touched me deeply, and I thought 
(as I know you would have thought, had you been present) that to merit and win such 
a character was better than to earn either wealth, or fame, or power. I am disposed to 
echo that high but simple eulogium. . . . My dear father was not well when we returned 
from Ireland. I am, however, most thankful to say that he is better now. May God 
preserve him to us yet for some years ! The wish for his continued life, together with 
a certain solicitude for his happiness and health, seems, I scarcely know why, even 
stronger in me now than before I was married. Papa has taken no duty since we 
returned ; and each time I see Mr. Nicholls put on gown or surplice, I feel comforted 
to think that this marriage has secured papa good aid in Ins old age." — (voL ii. 
pp. 316—818.) 

But her happiness in this world was destined to be of short duration ; 
.nine short months were all that was vouchsafed to her after so many years 
of wearisome qare and toilsome labour : — 
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M I do not think she ever wrote a line again. Long days and longer nights went by; 
still the same relentless nausea and faintness, and still borne on in patient trust. About 
the third week in March there was a change; a low wandering delirium came on ; and 
in it she begged constantly for food, and even for stimulants. She swallowed eagerly 
now; bat it was too late. Wakening for an instant from this stupor of intelligence^ 
she saw her husband’s woe- worn face, and caught the sound of some murmured words 
of prayer that God would spare her: * Oh !’ she whispered forth, * I am not going to 
die, am I ? He will not separate us ; we have been so happy.' 

“ Early on Saturday morning, Manh 81st, the solemn tolling of Haworth church-bell 
spoke forth the fact of her death to the villagers who had known her from a child, and 
whose hearts shivered within them as they thought of the two sitting desolate and 
alone in the old grey house.” — (voL ii. pp. 823, 824) 


LTTTTRELL’S DIARY. 

One of the works that Mr. Macaulay professes to have diligently 
studied, and from which he gleaned many of the incidents which so well 
illustrate his fascinating history, was a manuscript reposing in the library 
of All Souls, of which the very existence was known to but few persons. 
From what had been said we were induced to believe that, like the Diaries 
of Pepys and Evelyn, the Diary of Narcissus Luttrell would, when fully 
brought to light, clear up many passages of history otherwise obscure, and 
taking us behind the scenes, shew us the actors divested of buckram and 
tinsel, and without those trappings which modern writers had invested 
them with. But this expectation has not been realized. The six bulky 
volumes* contain more than four thousand pages of what the editor, if there 
be one, terms “ A brief relation of state affairs,” but which “ brief rela- 
tions,” from the way they are jumbled together in the same page, remind 
us very forcibly of the Stoke Pogis shop-list, which contained a goodly 
assortment of Bibles, bear’s grease, pickles, poetry, godly books, and gim- 
lets, with this to be said in favour of the shopkeeper, that he catalogued 
his wares alphabetically, so that you knew where to look for anything, 
while in Luttrell you look in vain, unless there happen to be somebody’s 
name that you remember connected with the entry you are in search of, 
and then it may be found by means of the index. 

Who and what Mr. Narcissus Luttrell was, we have no means of ascer- 
taining ; the editor has no curiosity himself, and considers that no one else 
need have any, for in the half-page of preface with which we ate favoured, 
he says, — ■“ Of the writer himself little is known, and the following notices 
of him may be considered sufficient for the general reader.” These notices 
consist of two extracts from Hearne’s Diary, and one from Scott’s edition 
of Dryden : they are as follow : — 

“Anno 1732, Aug. 13, Sunday, Idib. Aug. — About the beginning of 
July last the prints tell us that, after a tedious indisposition, died Narcissus 
Luttrell, Esq., at Little Chelsea ; a gentleman possessed of a plentiful estate, 
and descended from the ancient family of the Luttrells of Dunstar Castle, 
in Somersetshire.” 

To this the date of June 27 is supplied, but our own pages, in the volume 
for 1732, contain this entry among the deaths; “June 26, Narcisms IaU~ 

* " A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September, 1678, to April, 1714. 
By Narcissus Luttrell. In Six Volumes.” (Oxford, at the University Press.) 
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treU , Esq., of Chelsea” Which date is correct we cannot venture to say. 
The other extract from Hearne is, — 

“ Aug. 14, Monday, 19 Kal. Sept. — The foresaid Mr. Luttrell was well 
known for his curious library, especially for the number and scarcity of 
English history and antiquities which he collected in a lucky hour, at very 
reasonable rates ; books of that nature, though they have always bore good 
prices, being much cheaper than they have been of late years. But though 
he was so curious and diligent in collecting and amassing together, yet he 
affected to live so private as hardly to be known in person ; and yet for all 
that he must be attended to his grave by Judges and the first of his pro- 
fession in the Law, to whom (such was the sordidness of his temper) he 
would not have given a meal’s meat in his life. As a recommendation of 
his collection of books, we are told it was preserved in that place where 
Mr. Lock and Lord Shaftesbury studied, whose principles it may be he im- 
bibed. No doubt but it is a very extraordinary collection. In it are many 
MSS., which, however, he had not the spirit to communicate to the world, 
and *twa8 a mortification to him to see the world gratified with them with- 
out his assistance. An instance hereof is Leland, of whose works he had, 
I am told, a transcript of considerable age ; and when I was publishing 
him, he was pressed more than once to communicate it (as I very lately 
heard) but to no purpose. He hath left a son, who is likewise a bookish 
man.” 

Sir Walter Scott has described Luttrell and his tastes very correctly, 
when he says, “ The industrious collector seems to have bought every 
poetical tract, of whatever merit, which was hawked through the streets in 
his time, marking carefully the time and date of the purchase. His collec- 
tion contains the earliest editions of many of our most excellent poems, bound 
up, according to the order of time, with the lowest trash of Grub-street. It 
was dispersed on Mr. Luttrell’s death.” 

The Diary now printed commences with an entry respecting Titus Oates* 
discovery of a popish plot, Sept. 1678, and is continued pretty regularly for 
some years, but becomes irregular towards the close, and abruptly breaks 
off with a statement that the Swedes were in great consternation at 
the Muscovites “ defeating 5000 of their troops, and taking their last 
town in Finland, which gives them a free entrance into — .” The original 
MS. is comprised in seventeen octavo volumes, which were bequeathed to 
All Souls College by Dr. Luttrell Wynne, a former fellow, who was related 
to Luttrell ; and the editor thinks that as the writer lived several years 
after the last date accorded in the Diary, other and later volumes may be 
in existence. 

The author does not appear to have taken any active part in the nume- 
rous scenes which he so carefully records, but like a good honest gossip 
kept his ears wide open, ready for the reception of news or scandal. The 
work is consequently only of secondary value in point of evidence ; yet is 
it important as shewing the kind of news talked about from day to day, and 
the growing effect of this on the mind of the people ; hence many actions 
which more formal histories record may be traced to their sources. The 
increasing discontent of the populace under the unconstitutional proceedings 
of James II. are here very plainly set before us, and we can see why his 
expulsion was so easily effected, and why so few were ready to rise in his 
defence. In this respect the work is valuable, but its value would have 
been considerably enhanced by a few illustrative notes, and, as a work of 
reference, by the addition of a good index. There is an index, it is true. 
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compiled mechanic fashion, and carefully compiled too, for it contains 
the names of all the Browns, Jones, and Robinsons mentioned in the 
work, but scarcely a reference to places, dates, or occurrences. The Old 
Bailey Sessions, for instance, are mentioned hundreds of times, but not once 
do they find their way into the index. Indeed, with the exception of the 
half-page of preface, the extracts we have quoted, and the index, the hook 
has been left to edit itself, receiving no more care than the printers were 
willing to bestow. 

The references to the trials at the Old Bailey are numerous, and exhibit 
the barbarity of the times, and the cheap rate at which human life was held. 
We will make a few extracts: — 

“ The 13th (July, 1679,) Thomas White, alias Whitebread, William Harcourt, John 
Fenwick, John Gaven, alias Gawen, and Anthony Turner, priests and Jesuits, were 
brought to their tryall at the Old Baily, by virtue of a commission of oyer and ter- 
miner, being indicted of high treason, for conspiring the death of his Mqjestie, the sub- 
version of the Government and of the Protestant religion ; and upon full .evidence were 
found guilty. The next day Richard Langhorne, esq., councellour-at-law, was indicted 
for the same crimes, and found guilty ; and then sentence past upon all six to be drawn, 
bang’d, and quartered.” 

The sentence on the first six we find was duly carried into effect at Ty- 
burn on the 20th of the same month ; but in July we find two more entries 
relating to Langhorne, one on the 9th, stating that he asserted his innocence 
to the last, and that “ when he was cutt down and stripp'd, 'twas found he 
had been disciplin'd or whipt, (*tis thought) the reason was he had dis- 
covered the settlement of severall estates to popish uses and a further 
entry on the 1 4th, stating that he was executed on that day. 

“ July 2, 1684, began the sessions at the Old Baily, which lasted the next day; when 
nine persons received sentence of death, 8 men and one woman ; three were burnt in 
the hand, four were ordered to be transported, and 9 were to be whipp’d ; and between 
60 and 60 persons (formerly convicted and condemned for several crimes, but reprieved) 
were brought to the bar, and pleaded his M^jestie’s pardon, which was read and allowed; 
four romish priests were included in the said pardon.” 

In December in the same year we find that the sessions “ continued for 
four daies, when 1 1 persons were burnt in the hand, five ordered to be 
transported, six to be whip'd, five were fined, and 18 received sentence of 
death." On the 6th of February following King Charles II. died, but we 
find no change for the better under his successor, for in May “ 23 receiv'd 
sentence of death, 14 were ordered to be transported, 8 burnt in the hand, 
and four to stand in the pillory." Soon afterwards we read, “ Fiveteen 
persons, fourteen men and one woman, were carried up to Tyburn and there 
executed for their crimes." In the later years recorded in the Diary fewer 
persons were capitally convicted, and some changes were made in the 
punishments inflicted ; for under the date of January, 1708, we find, — 

" The sessions for citty of London and county of Middlesex began at the Old Bailey 
the 16th, and held the 16th and 17th, where several criminals were tryed ; of which 
one received sentence of death for robbing on the highway, 4 burnt in the cheek, 4 
ordered to be whipt, 2 to goe for soldiers, and 1 fined and to stand in the pillory.” 

Anything in the shape of criminal proceedings possessed great attractions 
for Mr. Luttrell, and accordingly we find them chronicled with all the taste 
of a penny-a-liner ; and indeed, but for the evidence we have of the manner 
in which he collected the catch-penny ballads of his day, we might have 
been led into the belief that he employed himself as a writer of newsletters 
for the coffee-houses. He was, however, a man of substance, and the con- 
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elusion we come to is, that shutting himself up in his own house in the then 
retired rural village of Chelsea, he feasted himself upon the scandal, of which 
there was enough to satisfy the most extensive appetite. 

A specimen of this delectable study will be found in the law proceedings 
in the case of Spencer Cowper, brother of the first Lord Cowper. Cowper 
was a married man, and had the misfortune to attract the attentions of Miss 
Stout, a fast but handsome young Quakeress of Hertford ; he repelled her 
advances, and she drowned herself ; unfortunately, he was the last person seen 
in her company. Two London attorneys and a scrivener happened to be in 
the town that night, and they were charged with being accomplices, the 
rumour being that the Quakeress bad been seduced, and made away with to 
prevent the consequences. After a lapse of some weeks the body was dis- 
interred, and it was then found that she had died a virgin. Cowper was 
brought to trial with the others, and found not guilty , but he had a narrow 
escape, and an attempt was afterwards made to bring all four to a second 
trial, by the process known as “ an appeal of murder,” sued out in the name 
of the heir-at-law of Sarah Stout, but it broke down. As these proceed- 
ings were so notorious in their day, we will follow Mr.LuttrelTs brief re- 
lations of the same. First we are informed that a particular account, by 
several gentlemen of good reputation who were present at the trial, was 
received in town the following day, (July 20, 1690,) “the tryal being 
managed with all fairnesse imaginable, to the satisfaction of the auditors/* 
The remaining entries are curious enough to justify their quotation. The 
first is in 1700 : — 


“ April 18. The relations of Mrs. Stout the quaker have brought an appeal for 
murther in the name of an infant against Mr. Cowper and the other gentlemen tryed 
with him last summer at Hartford Assizes, who yesterday appeared in the Court of 
King's bench, and signified to the Coart that they were rea ly to answer the same ; Lnt 
the Slierif of Hertfordshire not having returned his writ, he was called upon to return 
the same in order to try it.” 

u April 26. The writ of appeal brought against Mr. Cowper, in relation to Mrs. 
Stout the quaker, was delivered to the undersherif of Hertford to the infant in whose 
name it was brought, who burnt it ; upon which the lord cheif justice ('tis beleived) 
will lay the undersherif by the heels, there being no possibility of bringing another ap- 
peal, the time being elapsed.” 

On the following day the under-sheriff— 

“ Appear’d in the Kings bench court, and endeavour’d to excuse himself by saying he 
had delivered the same to the heir, (who is the appellant, and an infant,) in presence of 
his mother and uncle ; which not being satisfactory to the oourt, they ordered an infor- 
mation against the mother, uncle, Ac. ; and the nnderaherif is in 4 days to be examined 
upon interrogatories for his contempt. 

“ May 14. Yesterday, being the last day of the term, Mr. Toler, undersherif of 
Hertfordshire, appeared in the Kings bench court ; and having refused to give a satis- 
factory answer about the appeal brought against Mr. Cowper for the death of Mrs. 
Stout, was committed to the marshal of the Kings bench for contempt; but, upon a 
motion made by his council, was ordered to be hailed at a judges chamber.” 

An entry a few pages further on informs us that the motion for a new writ 
was argued, bat as the^time bad elapsed it was decided that one could not 
be issued, and on the 7th June we find the last entry thus: — 

“ This day the court of Kings bench fined Mr. Toler, undersherif of Hertfordshire, 
200 marks, on account of imbezilling the writ of appeal brought against Mr. Cowper 
for the death of Mrs. Stout the quaker, and committed him till paid.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature that we notice— if what interested 
Mr. Luttreli may be considered an index of the state of the public mind, 
Gwrr. Mao. Vol. CCIL 4 x 
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which we see no reason to doubt — is the extraordinary interest taken by all 
classes in the aifairs of foreign countries immediately after the accession of 
William 111. to the throne of England. Our national debt owes its origin 
to this, but the subject appears to have been eminently popular, and the 
politicians so ably described by the pen of Addison and the pencil of Ho- 
garth are no exaggerations. From the expulsion of James in 1688, we 
scarcely turn over a page without finding reference to some continental 
affairs in which English troops or English money found their way, or such 
entries as the following : — 

“ Foreign letters bring, those from Rome that a contagions distemper was broken 
out in tbe kingdom of Naples ; that differences were arose between that court and the 
imperial court upon occasion of the late promotion of cardinals, which were not like to 
be adjusted (Jun. 1690). 

44 Yesterday came in two foreign mails, by which we have the confirmation of the 
grand viziers being depos’d, that count Teckally was in d sjrace at the Port, and that 
the cham of Tartary had left it, being dissatisfied that the French ambassador at Con- 
stant nople was forbad comeing to court, for not having communicated to the sultan the 
propositions of peace his master had made to the confederation (May 1694).** 

Highwaymen, pirates, and other criminals, come in for a due share of 
attention ; as also do court and official promotions, advantageous marriages, 
remarkable births, &c. The entries of one day, selected at random, will 
serve to close this notice of a book which, with all its shortcomings, we are 
glad to find has been printed in extento , and will doubtless find its way 
into most libraries containing Whitelock, Burnet, Hearne, Pepys, Evelyn, 
and other kindred gossipers : — 

44 1705-6, Tuesday 12 March. The house of peers have ordered all the lords lieute- 
nants and custos rotulorums of the several counties of England, to send to their deputy 
lieutenants and justices of the peace to m>ike returns under their hands of all Roman 
catholics, and so reputed, in their several divisions, to be laid before her majesty and 
the council, and the bishops to give the same directions to their clergy; and if any 
•re negligent in informing thereof, that they return their names to the queen. 

“ Yesterday both houses had a conference upon the law bill, and the lords gave their 
reasons why they could not agree to some of the commons amendments. 

44 Sir Clowdesley Sliovell acquainted the bouse of commons that there were 17,000 
seamen wanting of tbe 40,000 allowed for the fleet ; 6,000 of them they could have, 
having protect ons from the Admirality, and the whole fleet could not be fitted out 
without greatest part of the rest. 

" This day the commons were in a committee of the whole house upon better man- 
ning of the fleet, and are to he upon it again tomorrow. 

“ Smith, who some time since was half hanged and cut down, having accused about 
850 pickpockets, house-breakers, Ac., who gott to he soldiers in the guards, the better 
to hide their roguery, were last week, upon mustering the regiments, drawn oat and 
immediately shipt off for Catalonia ; and about 60 women, who lay under condemnation 
for 8"ch crimes, were likewise sent away to follow the camp. 

44 The £250,000 (a loan su' scribed at 8 per cent) is compleat for prince Eugene. 

" The * Martha,' 4 Howland,* and 4 Ann* from India, and the 4 Eagle* galley, with two 
others from Barcelona, are arrived in the Downs. 

44 Yesterday’s Lisbon post of the 5th instant (N. S.) says, Sir John Leake, with 18 
men of war, Ac., fell down the river that day, and ’twas thought design’d for Cadiz, or 
to intercept the galleons goeing from thence to the West Indies, and that the lord Gall- 
way was at Elvas ready to march.** 
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PRICES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Mb. Urban, — The estates of the Blounts, at Soddington and Mawley, 
were from 1690 to 1695 under the management of one George Mapp of 
Mamble. An account of moneys paid in this administration was discovered 
recently in the possession of a descendant in the village, by Mr. G. E. 
Roberts, of Kidderminster, and from which the following items are 
extracted 


May 6. 


June y* 2 nd . 
12 . 
17. 


19. 


23. 

24. 

July 7. 
18 th . 


20 *. 


26*. 


Aug. 18*. 


30*. 


Sept. 1*. 


7 . 


MONEY PAYD POB SEFEBALL THINGS 1698. 

£ 

Payd for a clock e line . . . . .00 

To Richard Eaton putting the clocke in order . . 00 

Payd for 4 a pecke of salt to use for stopping vessells . 00 

to Thomas Carter going to Bewdley with come . 00 

To the sheepe-sheerers to buy them beere . . 00 

to John Cooke when he dressed the bullocke to buy beere 00 
payd to George Kingsley for carraige of 5 tonnes of cole 00 
For a quire of writing paper . . . .00 

to Walter Hill for two drenches . . .00 

to Walter Hill for a strike of wheat . . .00 

payd to Richard Woodruff for a drench for a bullocke 1 qq 
that was n<>t well and his journy from Sutton ./ 

To Richard Woodruff for two drenches for two cowes . 00 
payd for a poet letter . . . . .00 

(This item is of frequent occurrence in the account, expenses 
of postage varying from 3d. to 10<L) 


Payd for toll and other expenses at Tenbury, selling two I ^ 

cowes and calues j 

Payd to William Hunt, cooper, for two hoops and rack- ) ^ 
ing three & a halfe hogsheades of syder . . / 

for 4lbs of sugar candy to putte in the syder . . 00 

psyd for expenses to Kidderminster to sell two cowes! m 
and cal ues ..... .j 

to Thomas Carter for ingredientes to drench a ©owe . 00 
to William Os’and for oyle for the bay mare . . 00 

to William Win wood for mending the wayne at Sod-! m 
dington ....../ 

to John Coundly for grinding & cleaning 10 case knives 00 
And for grinding 5 smoothing irons . . .00 

To William Oaland for 2 drenches and a pinte of water! m 
for the blacke mare ...../ 

For 2 dozen of broom es . . . .00 

payd for expenses for Mr. Reade, my Selfe, and Tho*.! ^ 
Carter in letting the tyth of Mamble . ./ 

For 600 of seuerall sorts of nailes . . .00 

To Edw: Pountney, John Timberley & William Low! qq 

washing lambes J 

payd to Mr. Jordan & Tho*. Adams for tresspas in! ^ 
grayne by y* oxen . . . . .J 

to M” Menop for liquor to grease the waynes . . 00 

payd to Edward Grately, limer, for 73 loades of lime! qq 
delivered at Soddington at d 10 y« loade & d 12 ouer ./ 
payd for 801 bushells of seed come bought between! 

Septem r y* 10. and y* 10* of Oct r . . . .) 1 

payd Thomas Carter his charges in carrying two bucks! 
to Worcester . . . ./ 1 


i. d. 
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payd for 11 pots for potting of venison . . .00 

to John Ffcrmer for potting of the venison . 00 

to Tho. Winwood and George Bainham being bothl ^ 
one day making a ladder . . . / 

payd to John Palmer, Inner, for 240 horse loades of limeS 
delivered at Mawley at d 81 p T . load and 12* oner >08 
comes to ..... . J 

payd for salte for stopping of beere vessells . . 00 

payd for a mugg . • . • .00 

payd for two peckes of brann for the dnckes . . 00 

for spiggofts and faucetts . . . .00 

To Mary Lowe for two bnshells of ashes 4 for helping! ^ 
Mary to wash twise in the sumer . . ./ 

for a search bottom . . . . .00 

To John Carfield going to Arely to fetch the tnmspitt . 00 
for sande to cleane the pewter . . . .00 

for two sbeepe-bells . . • . .00 

To Tho. Carter going to Bewdley for provisions . 00 

for a quire of writing paper . . . .00 

(Upon a quire of such paper, small folio size and water-marked 
**' 5 MS. is written. ) 


00 

00 


with po tcullis, the 

For a letter sent to Worcester by post . 
for 3$ lbs. of hogs grease at 3 d . pr. lb. . 

To M r . Henry Field for keeping 8 courts and 2* to the ■ 01 
cryer . . . . . ./ u 

To M r . Hall of the New Inn for ale to drenche an oxe . 00 
for a tinn lanthorne . . . • .00 

for two mnggs . . . . . .00 

To Lea Bowyear for seuerall joumeyes to buy pro-1 qq 
visions Ac. . . . . . ) 

to John Southall for two mopps . . .00 

to William Michell for killing 5 dozen and 8 moles at! ^ 
*18 the dozen in Mawley, and Rowley grounds 
(In another entry we are told that 15 moles went to the dozen.) 

To Tho*. Carter his eharges going with 2 horses for malt 00 
for a house all night for 5 fatt hoggs at Bewdley fairs, ) 

A alsoe for a penn and toll for the hoggs . ./ 

To Thos. Carter his charges going with a bagg of cornel 
to Bewdley ..... .) 

To Joseph Bateman for putting up y® malte-mill . 00 
to John Southall for 24 hundred of d 6 and 4 hundred! ^ 
of 8 d nailes to mend the parke pales . . ./ 

for leather to nail up y* wall-fruit trees at Mawley . 00 

Given to 6 poor© people when there was noe bread . 00 

To Christopher Grogre for making a payre of breeches, s'! 
peyre of sleuees, & for lining buttons and silke for >00 


00 

00 


) 


00 


James’ sleuees 

To John Southall for a new touch-hole for the 
gunne . . - 

<Qy ! Had that notable piece of ordnance been spiked in the late 
tumults?) 

for mending an olde lanthorne • • • .00 

To Thos. Carter going twice to Bewdley . . 00 

for three mony buggs . . . . .00 

for carriage of a box and a jar of water from London . 00 
To Mathew Addis going with a hamper of brawn Ac. to J qq 


00 


Bewdley 


To the taylor for mending James’ frocke 
Given to the poor© this aaye when my master went for 1 m 
London . . . . ./ w 

(A yearly visit to the tenantry, we may suppose.) 

Gave to Edmund Carter Junior, by my master’s order . 00 
For a franke letter when my master was gone . . 00 


[June, 
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Febr. 3 rd . To Tho. Carter going to Bewdley with two turkyes tol 00 00 02 
the carryer . . . • . • / 

Disposed of to the poore of Cleobory, Bayton A Mamble \ 04 jn aa 
at Xmas 

Pay 4 Margaret Morrell for one q r of a years wages . 00 10 00 

Jan*. 18. to John Scott his bill for carraige of goods to A from') 

London, A for serge, lining Ac to make James a payre >02 07 04 

of Breeches ..... .J 
Nov r . 10 th . Payd Roger Broadhorst for 6 tonns of cole at 3*. 8 4 . per) ^ ^ ^ 
tonn . . . . . . . / 

to George Kinealy for carraige of 6 tonns at 2>. . 00 10 00 

payd to John Wheeler for 26 husshels of white oats to\ A q 1 o aa 

sowe at Mawley at 2* p* bushell . . J- 02 12 w 

to M r . Ffox for 3 bashells of blacke oats to mix with! ar 
fetches to sowe at Mawley at d 21 y # bosh . . > uo uo ua 

1696. 

Mar. 16. payd for 7 bashells of brann to feed the bay Gelding . 00 07 00 


Among much other curious information relating to the management of 
the estates, is the following mem. 


“ The account of what sheepe Ac. of Mawley stocke was killed daring my 
master’s residence in the country 1693 — 


November 4. A sheepe killed for the vse of the house value . 

18. A sheepe killed at .... 

Dec r . 2 nd . A sheepe killed at .... 

A fait hogg killed worth .... 

23 d . A lamb killed at 

Jan?. 6 tk . A sheepe killed ...... 

There was 2 sheepe thiefe-stolen A 3 miscarried by accident.” 


00 13 04 
00 12 00 
00 12 00 
02 00 00 
00 07 00 
00 12 06 


Worcester, April, 1857. 


J Noakx. 


PICTURES OF OLD LIVONIA AND COURLAND. 


Mb. Urban, — I recently purchased a 
fine copy of a rare and curious book, which 
bears the imprint of one “ Peter Buck, at 
the sign of the Temple, near the Inner 
Temple Gate, Fleet Street, 1701.” This 
worthy old bibliopole advertises on the 
fly-leaf a singular medley of works “print- 
ed for” him; — “The Reasonableness and 
Certainty of the Christian Religion,” and 
a “New Paraphrase upon Ecclesiastes,” 
being announced along with “ The Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother, a Tragedy, by Nic. 
Rowe,” and the “Ladies Visiting-day, a 
Comedy,” and a new collection of poems 
by Mr. Dryden, and others. The bopk 
itself is entitled — “An Account of Li- 
vonia,” Ac., Ac., Ac., “ Sent in Letters to 
his Friend in London.” In a brief address 
to the reader, the anonymous author de- 
clares that the letters were not “ design’d 
to be expos’d to the Publick when they 
were first writ,” but because “there is 
now an expectation of some notable events, 
from the successors of the same Princes, 
who formerly were actors in those long 
and bloody scenes in Livonia, a sudden re- 
solution was taken to print them, Ac., Ac.” 


I suspect that this announcement is akin 
to many other apologetic prologues, and 
that we must not too curiously inquire 
into its literal truth. Nevertheless there 
is ample internal evidence that the writer 
really had sojourned in the countries he 
describes, and it is quite possible, even 
probable, that the letters he may have 
written thence to “his friend in London,” 
formed the actual basis of the work. After 
a careful examination, I am disposed to 
accord full credence to the literal truth of 
his contemporary descriptions, which re- 
late to the political state and domestic 
condition of Livonia about one hundred 
and sixty years ago ; for although the book 
was published in 1701, most of the letters 
are dated in 1697 and 1698. I will not 
analyze the copious and very curious letters 
devoted to a narrative of the famous Ma- 
rian Teutonic Order*, nor those oontaiu- 


* It may be worth while to subjoin one or two 
interesting passages from the minute description 
of this illustrious Order of chivalry, as given by 
our author “ The habit of the Order was a 
black coat and a white cloak, marked with a black 
cross over it; their weapon was a great sword. 
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mg the history of Livonia, and of the 
Dukedoms of Courland, Semigallia, &c., 
but shall solely confine myself to an ex- 
amination V)f the various parts of the work 
which give, in quaint yet striking lan- 
guage, exceedingly interesting, and obvi- 
ously authentic and reliable, pictures of 
the actual social state of Livonia at the 
period above named; and may also cull 
some portions of the author’s journey 
through Germany to Holland. The whole 
bo >k is full of most singular and striking 
matter, related with shrewdness, and is a 
real treasure to any reader of taste and 
reflection. 

The first letter is devoted to an inquiry 
into the origin of the Northern nations, 
&e., and at its conclusion the author gra- 
phically and characteristically remarks 
that he cannot forbear mentioning the 
civilities which himself and the English 
with him have met with in those coun- 
tries, — 

“ Where,” says he, “ feas f ing and drinking is 
inevitable ; and we being travellers and stran- 
gers, people of quality make it their pleasure to 
entertain and divert us ; so it appears as if the 
old English hospitality were retired Dither. How- 
ever, it must be objected, they urge drinking to 
excess ; and should you send a ship full of philo- 
sophers to persuade sobriety here, they would 
sooner turn martyrs to the gr pe, than be con- 
verted to embrace their doctrines. The old phi- 
losopher, Musrnus, says, the reward of virtue is 
perpetual drunkenness (though he meant it of 
celes.ial exhilaration) : then, sure none ever had 
their virtues more fully rewarded than the Ger- 
mans ; who are willing to apply this saying to 
the joys which they receive from the liquor, 
rather than give it any other sense.” 

Elsewhere, speaking of the landed gen- 
try of the country, he remarks that — 

** They are all much inclined to hospitality, and 
there being very slender provision made for a 


plain, without ornament of gold or silver ; they 
slept upon beds of straw ; they were allowed at 
the entry into the Order, only bread and water 
for their food, all manner of luxury bt inp Van- 
ished, and whilst they kept to this institution 
they prospered wonderfully. ... He that 
stood candidate for a member of the Order, was 
to take an oath that he was a German, bom in 
wedlock of a noble family, without reproach ; 
that he never was married, and would continue 
always a single and chaste life; that he would 
sub nit to all the laws and rules of the Order ; he 
was to renounce subjection to father and mother, 
and all relations, and only promise entire de- 
pendence to the Master of the Order ; as also 
chiefly to serve God, and then the sick and the 
poor ; and to fight for the Holy Land against the 
enemies of the Cross : he had no property of any 
kind, &c. After this he was knighted, being 
upon his knees, armed cap-a-pitd, by the great 
Master of the Order, with several ceremonies ; 
and being led before the altar, the priest gave 
him the white cloak, with the cross of the Order, 
saying these words : —Ecce ! Crucem istam da - 
mtts tibi pro omnibus peccatis tuts , et si servos ea 
qua prom> sisti, fad mu* te securum vita atfertux . 
There ! take this cross from us for the remission 
of all thy sins ; and if thou dost faithfully keep 
thy promise, we warrant thee eternal life.' 1 [! ! !] 


traveller, in the public inns, anybody may go to 
a nobleman’s house, where they are received and 
treated for several days, without any other ac- 
knowledgment than that of thanks. . . . No 
nation delights more in feasting and hospitality 
than this : ’lis reckoned next to a crime among 
them, to deny the benefit of their house to any- 
body whatsoever. Every one makes much of 
his guest, and entertains him according to his 
abi ity ; and When all the provision is spent, the 
landlord takes him along with him to his neigh- 
bour's house, where they are received and treated 
in the same friendly manner, though they came 
uninvited ; nor is there any distinction made be- 
tween acquaintance oj strangers, they are equally 
welcome. ... To spend day and night in 
drinking, is a reproach to none.” 

What a picture is this of the drunken 
hospitality of the Germans and the North- 
erners a century and a half ago ! And that 
it is by no means an exaggeration we have 
abundant contemporary evidence. Indeed, 
the drinking usages of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, and of some parts of Scandinavia, 
at the present day, are of a nature which 
proves that the men of the existing gene- 
ration have not very materially degene- 
rated from the feasting and drinking capa- 
bilities of their ancestors. 

I must here pause to explain that the 
country which our author describes under 
the general name of Livonia, was that 
great territory now known as the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, viz.: Livonia Pro- 
per, Courland, Esthonia, &c. The Order 
of Marian Teutonic Knights were for three 
centuries masters of these Baltic provinces, 
until their power succumbed to Poland and 
to Sweden. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, the provinces belonged partly to 
Sweden, and partly to the Duke of Cour- 
land, (who hell his dukedom as a fief un- 
der the King of Poland,) and the whole of 
Livonia was divided into “several duke- 
doms, governments, and provinces, as Es- 
tbonia, or Eastland, Lettia, or Lettland, 
belonging to the former ; Curonia, or Cour- 
landia, Semigallia, Dist rictus Piltensis,” 
and also Polish Lifland, <tc. At that time 
Riga was (as now) the capital or chief city 
of all Livonia, and our old traveller de- 
scribes it as — 

“ A place of so great trade, that the town is 
too small for the Inhabitants, the fortifications 
not permitting to extend it further ; therefore it 
haainany suburbs. ’Tis a rich town, well built, 
but narrow streets, seated on the river Duna, 
[Dwina] called by Ptolemy, Rubon, which car- 
ries from its rise in Russia near Biala, the best 
products of Muse <vy, Poland, Lithuania, and 
Semigallia, for about 130 leagues to this town, 
where ’tis very large, and, as I take it, at least 
three times the breadth of our Thames at Lon- 
don, though never the better port for that, for it 
is almost choked up, and no loaden ships can 
come up to it.” 

We may add, that at the present day 
Riga, although its harbour is still very 
shallow, ranks, as a Russian seaport, next 
to St. Petersburgh, and contains about 
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70,000 inhabitants, one-half of whom are was the world-renowned Charles XII., and 


Germans and Lutherans, and the other 
moiety are Lettes and Russians. It is 
very strongly fortified. Not many years 
after the publication of the b< ok in hand, 
(viz., in 1721,) the greater portion of the 
Baltic provinces were finally wrested from 
Sweden and Poland by Peter the Great, 
and have ever since remained subject .to 
Russia, although they even yet retain a 
distinct nationality in customs and man- 
ners'*. 

Towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century the Livonians were very 
cruelly oppressed by Charles XI., King of 
Sweden, and in 1692 the nobility wrote 
a long and piteous letter of humble com- 
plaint and remonstrance to the king ; but 
this appeal to his justice and clemency 
(which is really one of the most touching, 
'and pathetic, and beautiful compositions 
ever penned) was denounced in Sweden 
as a capital crime, and the Landraths. or 
Livonian Councillors of State, who had 
signed the letter, or petition, were sum- 
moned to Stockholm, and on their arrival, 
in 1694, were condemned as guilty of high 
treason, and sentenced to be decapitated, 
and their possessions confiscated. Powerful 
intercession induced the absolute monarch 
to commute the sentence on these hapless 
noblemen, (whose only crime was that they 
had in the most humble and heart-touch- 
ing language presumed patriotically to re- 
present the intolerable grievances under 
which their native country languished, ) to 
six years* imprisonment. To prison they 
were consigned; but two or three years 
subsequently Charles XL died, and on his 
death-bed his spiritual adviser induced 
him at the last moment to sign a pardon 
and order for their release. 

The successor to this despotic tyrant 

* Mr. Kohl, the celebrated German traveller, 
thus describes their existing condition " Swe- 
den, Holland, England, and many other coun- 
tries, have fed from these plentiful granaries for 
ages. These abundant sources of corn, nourished 
by the toil of enslaved and unrewarded thou- 
sands, hastily ripened by the brief hot northern 
summer, have built the luxurious hoilses and 
formed the wealthy communities of Riga, Revel, 
Narva, and other cities, and connected the Baltic 
provinc- s with every part of the earth. . . . 
The original inhabitants, the Lettes and Estho- 
nUns, are agricultural labourers, with very few 
exceptions. The Germans are the aristocracy of 
the country, consisting of the nobility, the mer- 
chants, and tradesmen in the towns, and the lit*- 
raten. The most rising and industrious class 
are the Russian settlers and travelling mechanics 
and tradesmen. The Jews are scattered through 

K ovinces as innkeepers, Ac. The whole 
tion of the Baltic provinces is about a mil- 
id a half, and the population decreases in 
density towards the north. Of one thousand in- 
habitants, about nine hundred are Lettes and 
Esthonians, fifty Germans, thirty Russians, five 
Swedes, and fifteen Jews.** 


it is highly interesting to read the charac- 
ter our old traveller gives of this young 
king, praising his — 

“ Noble and generous disposition . . . who 
had his instructions, and received good impres- 
sions in his tender years, from i.is mother, Ulrica 
Eleonora, that excellent queen, a royal princess 
of Denmark, whose memory is so highly re- 
spected for her incomparable goodne s, charity, 
aud piety j and to complete their [her] character, 
we must liken her to our late Queen Mary, who 
also died the following year. This present young 
King of Swedeland, Charles Xll., according to 
the relations of those who are nearest to his per- 
son, bretihes nothing but what will be worthy of 
a great prince ; and if it be possible to make a 
judgment of such tender yeanu and know ex 
ungne leonem , he may outstilp in glory his re- 
nowned predecessors, and reach up to the fame 
of his renowned ancestor, the great Gustavus 
Adolphus. 0 

The above was written a year after 
Charles XII. ascended the throne, (pub- 
lished four years later). Every reader 
will be able to judge how singularly full 
of doep foresight this estimate of the cha- 
racter of him, who— 

“ Bequeath'd a name at which the world grew 
pale, 

To point a moral and adorn a tale,” 

ultimately proved. It may be worth while 
to refer to Livre Premier of Voltaire’s 
“ Histoire de Charles XII . , JRoi de Suede* 9 

Wo now come more immediately to the 
subject of the social state of Livonia in 
1697-8, and will commence with the 13th 
Letter of the book, relating to Curonia (or 
Courland) and Semigallia, which, as inte- 
gral portions of Livonia, were known, 
during the sway of the Marian Teutonic 
Knights, as Lifiand. Skipping mnch in- 
teresting historical matter, we will pause 
at our author’s eulogium on the then 
reigning Duke of the provinces, “ happily 
governed” by Frederick Caaimir : — 

“ This prince had from his youth warlike in- 
clinations. ... He is every way master of 
princely qualities, full of civility to strangers, 
affable and of easy access to his subjects, gene- 
rous and liberal to all, has a great deal of know- 
ledge, in all sorts of arts and sciences, and in 
most affairs of the world ; a sprightly wit, and a 
great encourager of all sorts of manufactures in 
nis country. The pastime which he is most ad- 
dicted unto is hunting, towards * hich sport he 
makes superfluous provisions, as all sorts of dogs 
in vast numbers, &c., and is at a profuse expei ce 
about them. His faloonry is also very large and 
curious, his country abounding therewith. He 
sends every year presents of them to the Em- 
pero ', King of France, and formerly to England. 
He keeps a noble table : his musicians which at- 
tend the court are sent from France, and his 
comedians from Italy. His s able is worthy to 
be mentioned, where are constantly above thirty 
sets of choioe coach-horses, besides at least 800 
saddle or leading horses ; very fine of all sorts, 
as Arabs, Barba ries, Persians, Polish, Hunga- 
rian, Turkish, and Baohmats or Tartar horses. 
They have shewed me one, a present from Mos- 
cow, whom they' say to have found by experience 
to see with one eye by night, and with the other 
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by day ; that which is held to serve him in the 
dark looks like a glased eye. The court is crowd- 
ed with noblemen, the Duchess having very much 
contributed to render it delightful and diverting. 
*Twas objected to the Duke, that his court had 
too much of grandeur, which neither emulation 
did oblige him to, nor the revenues fully allow. 
This is certain, that his capacious soul, and his 
splendid manner of living, could represent much 
more than a Duke of Courland.” 

Our author further amplifies his eulo- 
gium of the Dukes of Courland, and de- 
clares that the Kings of Poland are sensi- 
ble of the “ benefit and advantage" they 
derive from having such a feudum or fief 
as that of Courland, and that no prince 
whatsoever “ has so much honour and re- 
spect shewed him by his superior, as the 
Duke of Courland by the King of Poland ? 
and he proceeds to give brilliant proofs of 
what he thus alleges. I omit them, but 
will quote the following : — 

“ ’Tis the custom of this court to entertain and 
to treat all Ambassadors and Envois who are 
sent here, or who pass tu rough this country, and 
to defray all their expenses, not only while they 
reside at court, but as they pass through the 
whole country; which occasions the treasurer 
and councillors to suppose the same way of pro- 
ceeding should be used to the Duke’s ministers 
abroad." 

The Duke of Courland, with the aid of 
his nobility, could raise an army of 15,000 
to 18,000 of “ as brave men as the North 
affords," but in time of peace the vassalage 
to Poland, the privileges of the nobility, 
and the constitution of the dukedom, for- 
bade a standing army, — “ the inhabitants 
being exempted from all manner of taxes , 
excepting in time of war** O happy Cour- 
land! in this respect, at least, the only 
practical Utopia of which we ever read. 
Another reason is given by our author (as 
we must continue to call him) who says 
that— 

“ The nobility are so jealous of their immuni- 
ties, and of making their prinoe too powerful, 
having the experience of their neighbours’ suf- 
ferings, that they would choose to be for awhile 
overrun by an enemy, which they can recover 
again when he retires, rather than yield to the 
perpetual misfortunes which ars always the con- 
sequences of a standing army*.” 

In time of danger, however, this saga- 
cious nobility always proved devoted to 
their Duke, whom they permitted to main- 
tain some garrisons, and to have body- 
guards. The Swedish King, Charles Qus- 


• Speaking of the disastrous losses sustained 
by Courland through a war with Sweden, the 
writer suggestively remarks that "these coun- 
tries are not like England, and other mild tem- 
perate climates, where they can easily recover in 

peaoe ; but here the winter Is so very long, and 
the seasons short, that permit trade, that many 
years are required to make up their losses." Does 
not this remark still hold true of the North ? The 
poor Finlanders, who suffered severely during 
the lets war, are at present miserably starving. 

9 


tavus, used to say, “ My cousin, the Duke 
of Courland, has too much for a Duke, and 
too little for a King." 

Apropos of the nobility : — They are de- 
scribed as being very free, and very jealous 
of that freedom, yet exceedingly respectful 
and obedient to their prince, and “ so true 
and loyal, that there is no example of any 
traitor to his prince or country among 
them, in the course of an age ana a-halfi.” 
They appear to have been more intensely 
aristocratic and exclusive than any other 
nobility in the world, refusing to admit 
even the noblest-born Germans to a parti- 
cipation of their rank and privileges : — 

“ They keep to those rules still, which their 
ancestors, who were Teutonic Knights, were tied 
to observe, viz., to be of an unspotted descent for 
many generations. The common rule Is to shew 
their pedigree of thirty-two genera ions, orAhnen> 
at least ; and when a gentleman is buried here, 
which is done with great state and splendour, 
the minister in the pulpit, at the end ot his fune- 
ral sermon, does commonly read before the as- 
sembly the descent, names, and alliances of the 
deoeased. There often arise quarrels, wherein 
one objects to anoth r, his being not so good as 
himself, or that he cannot produoe such a lone 
pedigree, which is held as a mortal affront, ana 
if it is not determined in their blood*, the judges 
decide it, before whom they bring their geneslo- 

S es. . . . They do rarely misally themselves, 
ough great fortunes should make amends far 
it, and they keep still (for the most part) to the 
same principles by which their ancestors got their 
nobility— a inch is Arms. There is hardly a gen- 
tleman in all the country that has not been s 
considerable officer in the army, either at home 
or abroad. . . i hey boast that there is hardly 
a family among them that cannot make out prenva 
de noblesse, sufficient to qualify them for Knights 
of Malta." 

The rights, privileges, and immunities 
of this ancient and peculiarly exclusive 
nobility were indeed extraordinary, and 
I need not apologise for quoting freely 
on this topic : — 

“ A nobleman is absolute master of any mines 
he finds in his own grounds. His house m town 
or country is a privileged place, or asylum, and 
anybody that retires there cannot be taken out 
by force ; yet they may arrest him, and take him 
out by course of law. that crimes may not go un- 
punished. . . . Neither does any of his peasants, 
or vassals, or domestics, pay custom, toll, or tax 


* The Livonians and Curonians appear to have 
been much addicted to the “ duello, 1 ’ as the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted from another part of tbs 
work, testifies “ One ill custom prevails yet 
with them, that Is duelling, which oom manly 
arises by their quarrels at their frequent fe*sta, 
and from immoderate drinking, whence they 
fight, and very often kill one another. Tis not 
always done in the first heat or pas ion, but the 
next day, or some time after, deliberately, with 
several formalities, either on horseback or on foot, 
by pistols or sword. He that refuses a challenge 
is looked upon as a degenerate and unworthy 
person, and he that gives his adversary his death's 
wound, most mnke the beet of his way out of the 
land, till he can get his pardou, for in rrcmtf 
erimine they are imprisoned, and if convicted by 
the laws, they lose their heads ; tho’ they seldom 
suffer : notwithstanding many are killed in such 
quarrels." 
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for anything that belongs to then. No soldiers 
are permitted to be quartered on their estates. 
... No foreigners may come to preferment either 
in Church or State, neither citixrns, much less 
natural children of any noblen an to the land. 
.... Besides this, the Curonian nobility hare 
Jus primogenitures given them, per leges pnbli- 
cas, which is for preservation of families ; also a 
peculiar privilege, they call Jus conjunetce manus, 
-whereby, in default of males, they settle the de- 
scent upon another gentleman, though a strung* r, 
who pays to the daughters of the deceased (if he 
leaves any,) in mon< y, the consideration of three 
parts of the value of the whole inheritance, and 
keeps the fourth, which is <ntailed, and cannot 
be charged with any debts sub vitio nntlitatis , 
and this quart* is allowed towards the lustre of 
a family. They have absolutism impertum, with 
the power of life and death over their subjects or 
peasants, yet they al« ays in criminal cases keep 
a Judiciary Court, inviting Judges or Assrssorss 
Judieii ; and besides, there is a sort of jury of 
their equals. Those poor wretches pay so muoh 
respect to their lords and masters, that it comes 
near adoration, which makes the gentry not a 
little haughty, looking upon themselves to be 
born with a kind of sovereignty, like the noble- 
men of Venice, and therefore very seldom a 
nobleman of Curonia can settle or abide any- 
where [out of Curonia], or if he does, it is with 
much uneasiness. . . . Besides, everything is so 
cheap here, that they live in vast plenty, being 
furnished with all nec< ssaries from their vassals 
and peasants almost for nothing, therefore they 
can, at an easy rate, maintain a great equipage, 
and numerous attendants.” 

Place aux dame 9 ! — The ladies of Cnro- 
nia were warmly admired by the gallant 
traveller, and his gossip concerning them 
and their amusements is extremely piquant, 
and it most be quoted without curtail- 
ment : — 

41 The ladies here are much indebted to the 
northern climate for their fair skins ; they dress 
acoording to the French way. The Poles,' Lithu- 
anian*, and other neighbours, think themselves 
happy in marrying a wife from henoe— as the 
Romans formerly coveted the Laoedemonian 
ladies for their virtues. The custom of working 
with the needle and spindle, and weaving, lor the 
ladies of the greatest quality, continues here, and 
has be n always used among the Roman ladies, 
even in a corrupted and luxurious age. For 
Augustus commonly wore his garments made by 
the emptess his wife, and the princesses his 
sisters and daughters. . . . One peculiar custom 
has been introduced in honour of matrimony, all 
Livonia over, when it was joined, and is still in 
vogue in Curonia, that the ladies don’t take their 
rank or precedency from the dignity of the hus- 
band, but according to the date of their mar- 
riage, so that a woman who is married to a cap- 
tain or lieutenant will go before a general’s, co- 
lonel’s, or the first minister's lady, that has been 
married later. It seems to have been introduced 
in those early times when tt e land was yet un- 
peopled, to persuade women to marry, and it is 
continued to shew and maintain equality among 
the gentry, whereby ambition, the root of so 
many evils, is cut off. The diversion the gentry 
commonly have is hunting and shooting, which 
is a kind of paUestra to them : the woods and 
forests abound with bears, wolves, elks, or elends, 
foxes, linxes, hares, roebucks, &c. The ladies 
and gentlemen take great delight in the winter 
to go oat in their slide, which is a recreation 
which pleases all strangers. I have seen them 
open the Carnival with that sport, in this a an- 
ner:— First comes a great sledge or traineau, 
drawn by several horses, with a doxen of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums sounding ; then follow the 

Gent. Mag. Yol. CCII. 


courtiers, with their ladies, two and two to- 

S ether; the cavalier leads and, drives one single 
orse, sitting or standing behind the lady; though 
the frost is hard, yet commonly they have sun- 
shine and a clear sky. 1 oould almost wish yon 
in England such a Swedish or LLoni&n winter, 
especially if some time could be abated of its 
duration, which ma-te that ambitious king, 
Charles Gustaves, (who was so much desirous 
of establishing a kind of universal monarchy in 
the north,) to say, that if there were but one 
month less of winter, and another month more 
of summer, then he would not exchange hia 
kingdom for any other in the universe. The • 
sleds are very neat, and resemble all sorts of 
shapes, as swans, doves, dolphins, shells, lions, 
harts, peacocks, finely gilt and carved with de- 
vices, the horses richly caparisoned, ftiil of bells. 
The nobility make their court in appearing very 
sumptuously to attend their prince, who often 
makes one in this assembly with the duchess. 
The ladies are adorned with rich furs and many 
fineries: thus they take their coui se up and 
down the streets, sometimes fifty, sometimes 
8 xi y sleds. If it be night, the town is illumi- 
nated, and every traineau has several flambeaux. 
When they think fit, they enter some nobleman's 
or councillor's house, where they find a warm 
reception, with a handsome collation, and then 
return to their traineaux a ain. Having made 
several circuits, they re-conduct the Duke and 
Duchess to the castle, where th re is commonly 
a play acted, and a great treat given to the com- 
pany, that lasts till the day. There is onoe or 
twice a-week a ball, masquerade, or a wirtschaft, 
with great sumptuoeity, either in the castl -, or 
by some of the chief men. In summer-time the 
Duchess, out of complaisance to the Duke, whose 
darling passion is hunting, dresses herself and 
ladies as an Amaxon, or Dia* a, and thus rides 
out to see the sport Fishing for another day, 
and often playing at oards. Her Highness also 
takes great delight to order and contrive fine 
works for the ladies of her court, as embroidery, 
tapestry, or some rich furniture. The Duch« sa 
understands music, and takes great delixht to 
hear concerts of music, and is a great enoourager 
of all ingenious pastimes." 

Oar author gives a long and very eurioua 
account* of a “great Ambasay from the 
Czar of Moscow" (Peter the Great) to the 
Duke of Courland. The embassy comprised 
three ambassadors, with a suit of 400 per- 
sons, all of whom were splendidly enter- 
tained, and their expenses paid, by the 
munificent Duke of Courland ; and he even 
feasted them throughout their route to 
Prussia, — 

“ Providing them with coaches, carriages, 
guards ; open tables were kept everywhere with 
trumpets and music, attended with feasting and 
excessive drinking, as if his Cxarish majesty had 
been another Bacchus. I have not seen yet such 
hard drinkers ; ’tis not possible to express it, and 
they boast of it as a mignty qualification." 

A number of French and German officers 
accompanied the embassy, but they de- 
spised the Russians, whom they called ** dm 
pure bapUzees” The most singular and 
characteristic anecdote connected with 
the aflhir was, that Peter the Great him- 
self accompanied the embassy in dis- 
guise; but his amba-sador, Le Fort, pri- 
vately introduced him to the Duke and 
Duchess, by whom he waa “royally en- 
4 T 
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tertained, and he made great protestations 
of friendship to them." 

The condition of the peasantry, or serfs, 
seems to have been very nearly the same 
as it is at the present time. The following 
is the account given of them : — 

“All those inhabitants of Livonia that have 
been subdued by the Germans, are mentioned 
under the name of Boors, and continue slaves, 
both they and their children. They are of a 
very strong and sturdy nature, robust, ai.d fit 
f< r hardships ; are brt d up to labour and inde- 
fatigable toil, and therefore when they are come 
to sufficient years, are a so able to endure excesses 
of heat or cold. They live in mean houses made 
of wood ; they were formerly all of them slaves 
to their masters, who had power of life and death 
over tnem, and had n thing of meum et tuvm, so 
that all their acquisitions belonged to their lords. 
Bu those that lived under the King or Sweden’s 
dominio s have been exempted from that bond- 
age, and when they have committed crimes, they 
are tried before their ordinary judges. But their 
servitude continues still, in those provinces under 
the Duke, and the boors are looked upon by their 
lords a* their chnttel, wherewith they may act 
ad lib'tum. There has been much said of those 
poor people’s slavery here, yet ’tie not so intoler- 
able a< some may think, for *tis the inter st of 
their masters to support and cherish them in all 
necessaries of life. When they h ive performed 
their task, and finished the proportion of work 
which has b en allotted ’em, then what spare 
time they have is the r own; and they having 
been always used to this sort of life, nTe very 
content and cheerful under it. When taxes are 
1 vied, the lo d often advances or pays for his 
poor slave, that he may be able to work for him, 
and in cases of dearth he furnishes him with 
bread, salt, and seed for his ground. I find 
their condition in many things better than that 
of the peasants in Germany, who are every 
day afresh persecuted with troops that quarter 
upon them ; constant taxes and hard labour. 
The boors here, when any weduing or christening 
happens take the liberty to invite their landlord 
ana ladies, and they are so highly transported 
with th** honour which is done them, that they 
never fail to present some of thiir mnnufaetures, 
or a fat ox, as an acknowledgment. They read ly 
submit to the old custom of being whipped with 
rods for any fault committed : ’ti* reckoned as a 
credible [creditable T1 way of chastisement among 
them, which they think entitles them to be as it 
were the children of their masters whom t' ey 
always call their lords and fathers. This correc- 
tion they look upon as due and belonging to 
th« m, and were it changed for any other they 
would think it injurious to them.” 

The manner in which our observant tra- 
veller argues, in the above p”ssag<>s, that 
the Livonian serfs are actually better off 
than the free peasantry of Germany, and 
that they are contented and happy with 
their lot. and even would not wish it to 
be ameliorated, strikingly reminds us of 
the very similar arguments employed at 
this day by the American planters, to prove 
that the condition of their slaves is in 
reality preferable to that of the fr«e la- 
bourers in Great Britain itseK, and that, 
moreover. Providence absolutely designed 
them to be a race of bondsmen. Tet we 
are incidentally informed that “ whole 
droves'* of starving peasants had recently 
passed through Curonia from North Livo- 


nia, and the traveller was shewn some 
bread made out of bark of trees, which he 
thought “ no dog ready to perish for hun- 
ger would eat," and he was informed that 
thousands of people had perished of famine 
in Swedish Lifland. Tet notwithstanding 
their liability to occasional dearth and 
famine, he describes the inhabitants of 
Livonia as being blessed with an exceed- 
ingly fruitful soil, in some places so fertile 
that “it never fails to bring in twenty, 
twenty-four, and sometimes more bushels 
for one." He describes a very extraor- 
dinary mode of husbandry, — 

“ Which Is easy an l profitable. That is, 
wherever there is a valley, they ditch it up, and 
let the water overflow it, to the compass of a 
great pond, and thus let it atand for three or 
more ye»<ra, stocking it with fish, and then dr in 
it, whereby the ground becomes soft and fat ; it 
requires hut one easy ploughing, and then they 
sow the first and second ye *r barley, and the 
third year oats in it. It gives great crops ; and 
this manner is so common here, that some of 
the gentry, Instead of lheir corn-fields, have nine 
such great ponds, they call stavnas, whereof 
they emplo three every year, and sow them 
with different corn; this provides their tables 
with fish, and fills their barns with com.” 

Immense quantities of this corn, our 
author says, was bought by the Hollanders, 
who exported it to the East Indies,— a 
statement almost incredible, were it not 
explained by the fact that the grain was 
hardened in the straw in hot stoves, so as 
to evaporate all the moisture, and this ren- 
dered it so sound that it would keep good 
for a score of years without being turned. 
The same hard-dried oorn was, it is said, 
used by the Livonians as seed-corn, and 
yielded heavy crops. 

The sea, rivers, and numerous meres or 
lukes of Livonia are described as abounding 
with fish, of which fifty sorts are reckoned 
up; and a statement is made concerning 
the herring, whieh may interest naturalists. 
The first European herring fishery is said 
to have been on the shores of Livonia and 
Courland, and to have continued produc- 
tive until the year 1313, when the fickle 
fish forsook that part of the Baltic, and 
frequented the coasts of Denmark, and 
subsequently of Norway. Thence they 
reached the British shores, finally quitting 
the Baltic, leaving only “ their resemblance 
in miniature, which is a small fish they 
call ttremling .” 

When our traveller bade adieu to Livo- 
nia, he went through Germany to the 
Hague, and his notes by the way are not 
devoid of interest. He visited Hanover, 
and we presume he was well received at 
tbe electoral court, for he is quite enthu- 
siastic in his eulogium upon the royal 
family. Her Highness, — 

“That Incomparable princess, 8ophia, Elec- 
tors Dowager, whose wit and Judgment is mush 
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abore her sex . . . speaks the English language as 

E erfecily as if she had been educated at White* 
all, ana the English who t> avel thither receive 
gracious marks of her condescending goodness 
and obliging manner." 

Her daughter, the Electoress of Branden- 
burg, inherits "all the wit and beauty” 
of her illustrious ancestors : “ the charms 
of this princess are such as have not any 

E illeL” The then Elector of Hanover, 
iscquently George I. of England,) 
rge Lewis, — 

" Is a valiant, wise, and just prince. His ooun- 
tenan e carries both a noble haughtiness and an 
engaging sweetness, which claims respect and 
love from all that see him ; some have thought 
he resembles the King of France." 

Lastly, we have a sketch of the prince his 
son, whose character, like that of his father, 
must have undergone some radical change 
as he advanced in life, if the following con- 
temporary estimate was at all sound and 
impartial : — 

“ George Augustus, Prince Electoral, bora 
October 80, 1683, is a very lovely young prince, 
and well instructed in all that a great prince 
ought to know. He has a surprising readiness 
of wit, and a pregnancy of judgment above bis 
years. To be well read in history, and to per- 
form their exercises readily and graoefully, is 
what others may attain to; but this sweetness 


whereby he gains the love of everyone, is pecu- 
liar to himself : in all things this prince’s dispo- 
sition is formed to render a people nappy. Walk- 
ing in the gardens of Heranausen, 1 nave 1 eard 
him extol the excellency of the English govern- 
ment, saying that no other is comparable to the 
English, 'which rentiers justice, ease, and liberty 
to every rank of men." 

On August 5, 1698, our traveller reached 
the Hague, — 

"His Majesty of Great B italn [William IIT.] 
was then Just arrived here ; where he is the 
darling ana joy of his people ; for they are sen- 
sible of the blessing that this glo-ious monarch 
is to them, and they are well satisfied that his 
life is their best security, and therefore they <lo 
joyfully contribute to what they think may make 
it long and comfortable." 

Here I must part with my quaint and 
entertaining old friend. His book is both 
amusing and instructive, as your renders 
may judge from the extracts 1 have 
given, although I confess that 1 have se- 
lected them pretty much on the praise- 
worthy principle of little Jack Horner, 
who. according to the veracious nursery 
legend, careftilly picked the plums out of 
the Christmas pie. — Yours, Ac. 

Newark . W. HURTON. 


EARLY INSTANCES OF SMOKING. 


Mb. Urban, — The practice of smoking 
has attracted considerable attention of 
Rte, and among other features connected 
with it, the question of its origin has led 
to some discussion. To shew when it ori- 
ginated would, of course, be out of the 
question, but if you think the following 
early, and in some cases very rude and 
elementary, instances of the practice, 
worth your notice, they are much at your 
service. 

Speaking of the Cy pirns, generally iden- 
tified with the Gladiolus communis of 
Linnsens, our Glader or Sword-grass, Pliny 
says (xxi. 69), quoting Apollodorus, (which 
of the physicians of that name it is impos- 
sible to say,) — " He also mentions as a re- 
markable fact, that the barbarians, by in- 
haling the fiimes of this plant at the 
month, thereby diminish the volume of 
the spleen. They never go ont of the 
house, he says, till they have inhaled these 
fumes, through the agency of which they 
daily become stronger and stronger, and 
more robust/’ We should have been under 
greater obligations to the naturalist or his 
authority, if he had been more specific in 
stating who these barbarians were — Gauls, 
or Germans, people of Asia, or of Africa. 

In B. xxiv, c. 85, speaking of Cham s* 


leuce, identified with the Tussilayo far- 
fara of Linnsos, our Colt’s- foot, he says, — 
"The root of this plant is burnt upon 
cypress charcoal, and by the aid of a tube 
( infundibulum ) inhaled/’ Dried colt’s- 
foot has been long smoked in this country, 
either by itself, or in combinat ; on with 
tobacco. Whether or no it was smoked 
here in the middle ages, it is impossible, 
perhaps, to say; the practice may very 
possibly have been introduced through ihe 
agency of Lord Bacon, who, in the Sylca 
Sy l varum, I believe, following the ancients, 
no doubt, recommends it to be smoked for 
affections of the chest and lungs. 

Speaking of the same plant, under the 
name of Bechion (cough-plant), in li. xxvi. 
c. 16, Pliny informs us that “ The smoke 
of this plant, r< ot and all, in a dry state, 
inhaled by the aid of a reed and swal- 
lowed, is curative, they say, of chronic 
cough: it is necessary, however, at each 
inhalation, to take a draught of raisin 
wine.” Dioscorides, who probably flou- 
rished after Pliny, and Galen, who lived 
about one hundred years later, give simi- 
lar directions. 

Marcellos Empiricus of Bordeaux, who 
lived in the fourth century after Christ, 
and held office under Theodosius the Great* 
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has a carious passage upon this subject, in 
his Latin work on Pharmacy, which is 
worth quotation : — u The plant which, in 
Gallic, is known as GaUiomarcut , and in 
Latin as Equi ungula (horse-hoof), is ga- 
thered upon a Thursday, at the wane of 
the moon, and, after being thoroughly 
dried, is put into a new vessel along with 
burning coals. The upper surface is then 
most carefully luted with argillaceous 
earth, and a reed is inserted, through 
which the moisture or smoke, generated 
by the heat, is inhaled at the mouth, until 
it has penetrated the whole of the trachea 
(< arteriam ) and the stomach.” 

The word march, we may observe, sig- 
nified a horse in the language of anc eut 
Gaul, and was employed in that sense so 
late as the sevtnteenth oeotury by the 
people of Brittany. Colli probably means 
“ hoof.” Here then, we have little short 
of positive proof that Colt’s-foot was 
smoked in Gaul in the fourth century after 
Christ; more particularly as Marcellos, 
himself a native of Gaul, expressly says 
that many of his prescriptions were those 
recommended by the peasantry and com- 
mon people. 


Another instance, again, of smoking, 
though not a very tempting one; we 
find in Pliny (xxviii. 67) : — “ They say, toow 
that the smoke of dried cow-dung — that 
of the animal, I mean, when grazing — is 
remarkably good for phthisis, if inhaled 
through a reed.” It would seem to be 
not at all improbable that this practice, 
repulsive as it appears, may have prevailed 
among the peasantry of many countries, 
and to a much greater extent than we 
have any positive grounds for supposing. 

Dioscorides, B. v. c. 122, informs os 
that Sandarach, our Realgar, red orpi- 
ment, or red sulpha ret of arsenic, was 
burned in combination with resin, and the 
smoke inhaled through a tube, as a cure 
for cough and asthma. Pliny (xxxiv. 65,) 
speaks of it merely as being used in the 
form of “a fumigation with cedar,” for 
the cure of those complaints. 

These passages form the sum-total of 
all that I have hitherto met with in the 
ancient writers relative to smoking — the 
substances employed being. Sword-grass, 
Colt’s -foot, dried Cow-dung, and Realgar. 
On further enquiry, the list might perhaps 
be extended. HENRY T. RILEY. 


THE PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH Mb. MACAULAY WROTE HIS 
HISTORY. 


Mr. Urban, — In reading Macaulay’s 
Essays the other day, I came across a pas- 
sage in wh ; ch the author lays down the 
principles on which, in his opinion, history 
ought to be written. It may, perhaps, 
have some interest for your readers, as 
being in some sort a defence to the 
charges which many reviewers have n<;t 
scrupled to bring against the historian of 
James and William, of giving a false co- 
louring to events. Speaking of Machia- 
velli’s History, he says, — 

“The history does not appear to be the fruit of 
much industry or research. It is unquestionably 
inaccurate. But it is elegant, lively, and pio- 
turesque beyond any other in the Italian lan- 
guige. The reader, we believe, carries away 
from it a more vivid and a more faithful impres- 
sion of the national character and manners, than 
from more correct accounts. The truth i*, that 
the book belongs rather to ancient than to mo- 
dern literature. It is in the style, not of Davila 


and Clarendon, but of Herodotus and Tacitus. 
The classical histories may almost be called ro- 
mances founded in fact. The relation is, no 
doubt, in all its principal points, strictly true. 
But the numerous lit le incidents which heigh- en 
the Interest, the words, the gestures, the looks, 
are evidently furnished by the im ag in a tio n of 
the author. The fashion of later tunes is dif- 
ferent. A more exact narrative is given by the 
writer. It may be doubted whether more exact 
notions are conveyed to the reader. The best 
k portraits are perhaps those in which there is a 
k slight mixture of caricature, and we are not cer- 
tain that the best histories are not those in wbioh 
a little of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative 
is judiciously employed. Something is lost in 
accuracy, but much is gained in effect. The 
fainter lines are neglected, but the great charac- 
teristic features are imprinted on the mind for 
ever.*’ — JSuay on Machiacelli, March, 1&27. 
JBuayi, voL L p. 110. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yonra obediently, 

F. J. V. 


LYTTELTON FAMILY. 


Mb. Urban, — I should be much obliged 
by some of your genealogical correspon- 
dents affording me information on the 
following : — 

The fhmily of Lyttelton, the head of 
which is Lord Lvttelton, Baron of Frank- 
ley, has been divided into several branches. 


among which is the family of Lyttelton of 
Studley, in the county of Warwick, (now 
represented by Sir Francis Lyttelton- 
Holyoake-Goodricke, Bart., of Studley 
Castle,) which descends from Roger Lyt- 
telton of Grovely, Worcestershire, younger 
son of John Lyttelton of Franklfiy, by 
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Elizabeth his wife, co-heiress of the Tal- 
bots. The raid Roger having married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Stanley, Esq., 
of Wesibromwich, co. Stafford, had issue 
two sons, — George Lyttelton of Grovely, 
counsellor-at-law, eldest son, and Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton of Naunton-court, Wor- 
cestershire. In all the printed ped grees 
of Lyttelton I have seen, this George is 
raid to be another son of the raid John 
Lyttelton of Frankley, — but this is clearly 
erroneous. He was buried at Bromsgrove, 
Worcestershire, and was “eldest son of 
Roger Lyttelton, who was fifth son of John 
Lyttelton by Elizabeth his wife, co-heir of 
Sir G. Talbot of Grafton, and Anne his wife 
co-heir of Plaston*." Upon his monument, 
in Bromsgrove Church, is an escutcheon of 
the following arms : — 1. Lyttelton, 2. 
West cote ; 3. Quatremaine ; 4 Burley ; 
quartering all Talbot's arms. On the left 
of the monument, Lyttelton impaling arg. 


a lion ramp. sa. debruised by a ferae coun- 
tercomponl or and az. ( Mylde ) ; and on 
another shield, Lyttelton impaling Stanley 
with seven quarterings. He died May 23, 
1600, aged 50, probably unmarried. He 
must have been a son of Roger, or the 
Stanley arms would be out of place on his 
tomb. The other son, Humphrey, mar- 
ried Martha, daughter of Robert Gower 
of Colemers, Esq., which Martha died 
July 4, 1588. There is a monument to 
his and his wife's memory at Kingsnor- 
ton; but he lived long afterwards, till 
1624, and was buried at Naunton- Beau- 
diemp. He was ancestor of the Lyttel- 
tons of Studley, and of another Humphrey 
Lyttelton of Halesowen, Worcestershire, 
who was connected with the Studley fa- 
mily ; and it is this connection I am anx- 
ious to ascertain. 

The following is a short pedigree of the 
Studley Lytteltons : — 


Phillips Lyttelton, of Studley and Naunton, 

(non of Lyt el ton. of 8tudley,) who 

entered Rugby School in 1696, and mar- 
ried 25th June, 1723; died 15th July, 
1763, aged 75. 


= Dorothy, dau. of Robert Bloxham, Esq., 
| of Great Alne, county Warwick. 


Phillips Lyttelton, Robert, boro 1731, 

of Studley Castle, died 1732; Cap- 

boro 1729; ob. tain in the Mi- 

s. p. 1809. litia. 


Leonora, daughter 
and heiress of 

Rutland, 

Gentleman. 


John, bora 1735 ; Elizabeth 
ob. s. p. 1813. died un- 

married, 
1778. 


Dorothy Elizabeth, only daugh t er = Francis Holyoake, Esq., of Tettenhall, 
and heiress. | county Stafford, married 1795. 

Sir Francis Lrttelton Holyoake-Goodricke, Bart., 
of Studley Castle, Jure matrix 


The other Humphrey Lyttelton wss a the following will shew his issue and de- 
solicitor at Halesowen, whose genealogy I scendanta : 
am particularly anxious to ascertain; and 

Humphrey Lyttelton, attorney = 
of Halesowen, living about the I 
middle of the eighteenth oen- I 
tury. I 


b Fer dinando -Dud- 

I ley -Smith, Esq., 
or BLalesowen 
Grange. 


My queries are,— telton of Halesowen to Phillips Lyttelton 

1. What relation was Humphrey Lyt- of Studley? 

_ 2. The lineal descent of both from Ro- 

• Nash, 41 Hist ory of Worcestershire.” Lyttelton of Groveley. H. S. G. 


I 

Humphrey Lyttelton, an attor- 
ney-at-law at Worcester, who 
died unmarried in 1801. De- 
puty Town-Clerk of Worces- 
ter, and a Coroner for the city 
and county.— A deserved eu- 
logy of him Is in your Obi- 
tuary, Aug. 1801, p. 77 L 


w v it i ■It rm 

Sandy* Lyttelton, * 
Esq. I 


= Mias Roper. Elizabeth 


Only daughter = Frances, 

and heir, | Esq., of 
Droitwich. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban . 


[Junej 


GILDAS AND NENNIUS. 


Mb. Urban, — A s the “good Homer 
sometimes nods,” the accidental “twenty 
winks” of an antiquarian may reasonably 
admit of an excuse; and, therefore, in 
pointing out the following singular dis- 
crepancies, it is more with a view to elicit 
explanation than to imply censure. 

In a reprint of “ Six Old English Chro- 
nicles,” edited by J. A. Giles, D. C. L., 
and published by Mr. H. G. Bohn, are, 
inter alia, the Chronicles attributed to 
Gildas and Nennius ; and the Editor’s Pre- 
face contains a short notice of the several 
Chroniclers whose works he has intro- 
duced. 

With reference to Gildas he has these 
remarks : — 

“ Of Gildas little or nothing is known. Mr. 
Stevenson, in the preface to nia edition of the 
original Latin, says, * We are unable to speak 
with certainty as to his parentage, his county, or 
even his name, the period when he lived , or the 
works of which he was the author.’ Such a 
statement is sorely sufficient to excuse us at 
present from saying more on the subject than 
that he is supposed to have lived during some 

part of the sixth century The title of the 

old translation is as follows: < The Epistle of 
Gildas. the most ancient Biitish Author: who 

flourished in the yeere of our Lord 546 

Faithfully translated out of the originall La tine.’ 
London, 12mo., 1688." 

Now it appears remarkable that any 
doubt should have arisen as to the period 
when Gildas was born, for he has himself 
stated it in the most explicit terms, when 
speaking of the battle of “ Bath Hill — 

“ Which was (as I am sure) forty-four years 
and one month after the landing of the Saxons, 
and also the time of my own nativity 

Consequently, as the Saxons landed a.d. 
449, the addition of 44 years would give 
the date of his birth a. d. 493 ; thus re- 
moving all conjecture upon the subject. 


The modem editor further remarks : — 

“ It has been remarked by Polydore V s rail, 
that Gildas quotes no other book but the Bibs*; 
and it may be added, that his quotations are in 
other words than those of the Vulgate, or com- 
mon authorized translation." 

If by the word “Bible” the Old and 
New Testament are meant, this is correct ; 
but taken in the common acceptation of 
the word, as Applying to the Old Testa- 
ment only, “ The sacred volume in which 
are contained the revelations of God,” 
then it is incorrect ; for numerous quota- 
tions from the New Testament commence 
at page 867, and continue to the end of 
the work. 

Nennius. 

“ Of this author,” says the modem edi- 
tor, “so little is known, that we have 
hardly any information handed down to 
us except this mention of his name. It is 
also far from certain at what period the 
history was written, and the difference is 
no less than a period of two hundred years, 
some assigning the work to 796, and others 
to 994.” 

Now the exact time when Nennius 
flourished we have in his own words : — 

“ This history has been compiled from a wish to 
benefit my inferiors, not from envy of those who 
are superior to me, in the 888th year of our 
Lord’s incarnation, and in the 24th year of Mar- 
vin, king of the Britons." 

Surely after such a dear declaration, all 
doubts should have been set at rest ; and it 
appears at least angular that, with such 
a positive avowal of the fact, the editor 
could have expressed even the scintilla of 
a doubt upon the point. — I am, Ac, 

May 9. RoFFENfilfl. 


ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 28. This being St. George’s Day, 
the Society met, according to annual cus- 
tom, to elect a President, Council, and 
officers, when the following gentlemen 
were chosen : — 

Eleven Members from the Old Council. 

The Eiirl Sanhnpe, President. 

Edward Hawldna, Esq., V.-P. 

Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P. 

C. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Y.-P. 

Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer . 

Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Director. 

C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., M.P. 


RESEARCHES. 

William Hookham Carpenter, Eaq. 

Augustus W. Franks, Eeq. 

WUliam Salt, Esq. 

William Michael Wylie, Eeq. 

Ten Members of the New Council. 
Arthur Ashpits', Esq. 

The Lord Aveland. 

John Brace, Esq. 

John Evans, Esq. 

Robert Lemon, Esq. 

The Lord Moneon. 

Eev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 

Sir Walter Cslverley Trevelyan, Bart . 
William Wansey, &q. 

William WaUdn E. Wynne, Eeq., M.P. 

John Yooge Akerman, Eaq., Secretar y. 
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After an address by the President, the 
following resolution was submitted to the 
meeting : — 

“ That, considering the removal of the 
Royal Society to their new apartments in 
Burlington-house, the hour of the meet- 
ing for the Society of Antiquaries on 
Thursday evenings be fixed, for the next 
and ensuing sessions, until the Society 
shall otherwise determine, at half-past 
eight instead of eight o'clock.** 

This having been read, several gentle- 
men rose and objected to it, as inconve- 
nient to such of the Fellows as resided at 
a distance from town ; when, at the sug- 
gestion of the President, it was with- 
drawn. The Society therefore meet for 
the future at the usual hour; namely, 
eight o’clock. 

April 30. J. Hunter, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Report of the Auditors for the year 
ending December 31, 1855, was read to 
the meeting. 

The President’s nomination of Mr. John 
Bruce, as a Vice-President, in the room of 
Admiral Smyth, who retires by rotation, 
was read. 

Mr. George Grazebrook, of Liverpool, 
the Rev. Frederic George Lee, of Thame, 
and Mr. George Pryce, of Bristol, were 
elected Fellows. 

A note was read from Mr. William Cob- 
ham, Local Secretary for Hertfordshire, 
stating that some excavations have re- 
cently been made under what is supposed 
to have been a square tower of the old 
Rye -house, near Ware, the result of 
which has been the discovery of a sub- 
terranean apartment, with an iron door, 
having a latticed window. Some old coins 
have also been found here. 

Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., read a 
paper containing Illustrations of the Re- 
formation and the Great Rebellion, de- 
rived from the Churchwardens* Book of 
St. Mary’s parish in Bungay, Suffolk, 
which were prefaced by a brief account of 
the results of some archroological enquiries 
recently made by Mr. Woodward in that 
town. The account-book, for the use of 
which Mr. Woodward stated that he was 
indebted to the Rev. W. H. Glover, com- 
mences in 1523, and with a few interrup- 
tions (the principal one being a hiatus of 
23 years between 1663 and 1686), is con- 
tinued to the present time; and the great 
interest and value of it was evident from 
the series of extracts laid before the 
Society, and relating to the carrying out 
of the Reformation m St. Mary’s parish at 
Bungay. In the time of Henry VIII. the 
only entries shewed the erasure of the 
story of St. Thomas-k-Becket from the Ser- 


vice-book, and the removal of his figure 
from the windows ; the procuring of the 
Great Bible, and two English Procession- 
als, or Litanies; and the payment of the 
rent for the steeple to the kmg, instead of 
the Lady Prioress of the nunnery to which 
the church belonged. Under Edward VI. 
great changes were made : the rents of the 
obit-lands were collected for the king, pas-* 
chal-keeping, processions, Ac., c**ased; the 
tabernacles aud images were taken down 
and sold; the painted windows broken, 
and the frescoes on the walls defaced ; a 
lectern was made for the Bible, and a 
variety of new service-books procured; 
the altars were removed, and a Commu- 
nion-table substituted for them ; and the 
copes were made into altar-cloths. A pot- 
tle of sack is also recorded as “ goven to 
the king’s surveyor for his favour con- 
cerning the church -lands. In Mary’s 
reign great diligence was used to restore 
the ancient state of things: altars were 
re-erected, the painting of St. Christopher 
was cleansed from whitewash ; the old ob- 
servances were resumed, and the church- 
furniture, which had been destroyed or 
laid aside, was made anew, and brought 
into use again. A new legend was bought* 
the story of St. Thomas-^- Becket written 
into the church-book once more. King Ed- 
ward’s Service-book given up to the royal 
commissioners, and three great images, 
“ that is, the Marye and John and the 
vowes of the Church,” (which seems to 
have been originally dedicated to the Holy 
Cross,) purchased at a great cost, and set 
up on the rood-loft. This was the last 
thing done under Mary, and in the first 
year of Elizabeth these images were taken 
down again, (by the same man who had 
put them up,) and broken. All that hod 
been restored was removed now, and some 
things which ‘had been spared before 
were now put away. New Bibles, Books 
of Prayer, and of Homilies, of Articles and 
Injunctions, were purchased; and all the 
“ perkes” were taken down, and the beam 
of the rood-loft. Puritanism, however, 
desired to proceed still further in this 
iconoclasm, and there is a record of the 
censure and removal of the churchwardens 
of 1577, who had, contrary to the com- 
mands of the bishop, taken down and de- 
stroyed the screen, which was, according 
to the one party, “ verye comelye and de- 
centlye made;” but according to the 
other, “ fule of ymmagery not defaced.” 
And in the following year a new screen 
was made and fixed in the church. 

The extracts relating to the Great Re- 
bellion shewed very plainly the causes of 
that movement, aud also the reasons for 
the failure of the victorious cause to esta- 
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blish itself permanently in the country. 
Mr. Woodward also stated that most valu- 
able information might be derived from 
this volume relating to the history of 
church-rates. 

May 7. Octavius Morgan, Esq., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The Rev. Richard Hooper was elected 
Fellow. 

Mr. Edward C. Brodie exhibited a 
number of relics discovered during exca- 
vations at Salisbury and at Wilton, con- 
sisting of keys, spoons, the heads of mis- 
sile weapons, and a gold ring, on which 
is represented the Trinity. 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited an impression 
from the seal of the town of Wallingford 
in Berkshire, bearing an armed figure on 
horseback, resembling that on the great 
real__of Henry V. ; legend, — sigillvm 

COMYNE DE WALLTNGEOED. 

Sir Henry al-o, in a note to the Presi- 
dent, communicated a transcript of a do- 
cument preserved in a volume of the Cot- 
tonian MSS., announcing the exact terms 
of the submission of Sir Eustace CVNealle, 
at Greenwich, to King Henry VIII., in 
the year 1542. 

Professor Philips, Local Secretary for 
Oxfordshire, reported the recent discovery 
at Brghthampton, of several pits of sin- 
gular form, sunk in the graveL Some of 
these are circular, with perpendicular 
sides ; others have been cut away so as to 
form a sort of seat, and in one pit there 
are 8< ats on both sides. Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains have been discovered close to these 
pits, which, however, are doubtless of an 
earlier date. 

Mr. Akerman, Secretary, communicated 
an account of further discoveries of Anglo- 
Saxon remains at Broughton Poggs, Ox- 
fordshire, in February last, consisting of 
knives of the usual form, a spear head, a 
pair of fibula, and the metal mounting of 
a hair-pin. This latter object, although 
in itself insignificant, is of considerable 
interest ; being, in fact, an indication that 
the individual to whom it had belonged 
was the mistress of a household — a mar- 
ried woman; the hair of unmarried fe- 
males, among the ancient German race, 
being allowed to float unrestrained : hence 
the phrase “ in capillo," which occurs in 
the undent Teutonic laws. 

Mr. Akerman also communicated an- 
other example of the Crown Badge, from 
a brass of the Kingdon family, in Que- 
thiock Church, Cornwall. On this brass 
a figure is represented wearing the crown 
on the left shoulder. The individual thus 
distinguished was a yeoman of the c rown , 
10 


and, as appears by the Patent Rolls of 
Edward IV. and Richard 111., held the 
office of bailiff of Bagshotts Bailey, in the 
county of Surrey. 

May 14. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. William Sal*-, in a letter to the Se- 
cretary, announced the very liberal dona- 
tion, from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
of a complete series of proclamations of 
the reigns of George IL and George III., 
for which a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously returned. 

Mrs. E. Britton presented, by the 
hands of Dr. Wilson, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, a medal of Dr.StukeLey. 
This medal bad been presented to the late 
Mr. Britton, a few years ago, by Dr. 
Ingram. 

Mr. W. M. Wylie exhibited drawings, 
by his friend Mr. Wilmer, of several se- 
pulchral vessels lately discovered at LiUe- 
bonne. In one of the veaeU was dis- 
covered a very rare example of a knife, or 
razor, resembling in form the one found 
with Roman remains some years since at 
Colchester, and exhibited to the Society 
by Mr. Roach Smith. 

John Bruce, Esq., Vice-President, by 
permission of the Rev. Lambert Larking, 
exhibited a Saxon charter from the collec- 
tion of Sir Edward Deering, Bart, M.P. 
It is a conveyance of lands at Swithrss- 
dingdssnne, now Surrenden, in the county 
of Kent. The date is not later than 
A. d. 1020. Among the witnesses is 
“ Lyfinge, Bisceop.” This prelate was 
Archbishop of Canterbury from 1018 to 
1020. 

Mr. Akerman, in a note to W. M. Wy- 
lie, Esq., offered some remaiks an the pre- 
sumed interment of a young Frankish 
warrior, discovered by the Abbe Cochet at 
Envermeu, and cited a law of the Bauiava- 
rians as furnishing evidence that the de- 
funct was in reality a woman of masculine 
habits. 

Mr. George Pryce, F.S.A., exhibited a 
photograph of St. James’s Church, Bristol, 
and communicated some remarks on the 
early use of the pointed arch observable in 
that edifice, a.d. 1180. 

These were followed by observations 
read by Mr. J. H. Parker, who is of opi- 
nion that this church is of two periods* 
with an interval of twenty or thirty 
years. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a copy 
of a proclamation issued fay Sir James Csr- 
roll, Knight, mayor of Dublin in the year 
1616, regulating the wages of artificers, 
handicraftsmen, labourers, and other per- 
sons, whose exactions at that time were 
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universally complained of by the citizens 
and inhabitants generally. 


ABCELEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 1. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
Vice-president, in the chair. Mr. Le Kenx 
communicated “ An Account of a Series of 
Remarkable Paintings on Panel, of the 
early part of the Fourteenth Century, for- 
merly to be seen in Ingham Church, Nor- 
folk.” He brought drawings taken in 1782 
by John Carter, the antiquarian draughts- 
man, in which the design of these curious 
productions of early art has been accurately 
given; and th&e were accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. Fenn, the learned editor 
of the “ Pnston Letters,” describing the 
details of the paintings. They were ex- 
plained by Dr. Rock to be a series of 
representations of the incidents in the life 
of St. Nicholas of Myra, the same as those 
sculptured on the Norman font in Win- 
chester Cathedral, which have been fully 
described by the late Dr. Milner, in his 
History of Winchester, voL ii. p. 77. St. 
Nicholas was regarded as the patron saint 
of mariners, — a fact which Dr. Rock re- 
garded as significant in connexion with 
the occurrence of these curious paintings 
at Ingham, which is situated near the 
coast. 

Mr. Morgan read a memoir “On the 
Social Usages of Ancient Times, especially 
in regard to Eating and Drinking.” He 
gave some interesting details obtained 
from ancient books on domestic economy, 
and pointed out the extensive functions of 
the English housewife in former days, as 
they have been quaintly set forth by Ger- 
vase Markham, especially as regards the 
sumptous ordering of feasts, the prepara- 
tion of banqueting stuff and innumerable 
delicacies now forgotten; as also in her 
duties in preparing and preserving all sorts 
of foreign wines, which appear to have 
come within the province of the good 
housewife in great establishments. With 
these functions, moreover, were to be com- 
bined skill in physic, surgery, distilling, 
dyeing and making of cloth, and numerous 
“ conceited secrets,” according to the an- 
cient phrase. 

Mr. Charles Long gave a short account 
of two pieces of plate sent for exhibition 
by Mr. Mortimer Drummond. They are 
drinking-cups of peculiar form, with two 
handles, similar to the ancient silver cups 
still in use at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
some other collegiate establishments, and 
bear the arms of Giles Alington, who was 
Treasurer of Lyons* inn, and presented the 
cups, according to the inscriptions upon 
them, to that society, in 1680. He was 
Gent. Mao. Vol. CCII. 


of an ancient family, settled at Wymond- 
ley, Herts, and Horseheath, Cambridge- 
shire. Mr. Long produced also a beautiful 
miniature, painted in body colours on cop- 
per, representing the first Lord Alington, 
raised to the peerage by Charles I., in 1642. 
He was descended from Giles Alington, 
who attended Henry VIII. as Master of 
the Ordnance at the siege at Boulogne, 
and brought thence the alarum-bell of the 
garrison, which was to be seen at his resi- 
dence at Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. It 
has not been ascertained whether he was 
the Treasurer of Lyons* Inn, the donor of 
the caps. 

A letter was read from the Rev. J. W. 
Dunn, Vicar of Wark worth, Northumber- 
land, describing the recent discovery at 
Amble, near the mouth of the river Coquet, 
of a rude sepulchral cist, in which was 
found a skeleton, placed on its left side, 
the knees raised, as if the corpse had been 
doubled up within the narrow receptacle. 
On either side stood an urn ; — one of these 
vessels only could be preserved. It had 
served, probably, as a drinking-cup, and is 
much ornamented with scored lines; in 
form and general fashion it closely resem- 
bles other examples found in Northumber- 
land, and preserved in the museum at 
Alnwick Castle, and the museum of the 
Antiquaries at Newcastle-on-Tyne, as also 
those discovered in the southern parts of 
Scotland. A small flake of flint, possibly 
a knife, and a massive boulder stone, which 
might have formed a maul or other wea- 
pon, were the only other objects found in 
this primitive tomb. 

Mr. Way gave an account of the “ Rudge 
Cup,** a remarkable relique of Roman times, 
which was exhibited by the Duke of North- 
umberland. It was found in 1725, by Lord 
Hertford, at that time president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the patron of Stuke- 
ley, and one of the first of noble rank in 
this country who gave encouragement to 
arch ecological investigations. He succeeded 
in 1748 as Duke of Somerset. The cup 
was found during the excavations of a Ro- 
man villa at Rudge, near Marlborough, 
under Lord Hertford’s directions; it lay 
with human remains and bones of animals 
in a shaft supposed to have been a well. 
It was first published by Horsley, in his 
“Britannia Romans,” 1732, and it was 
supposed by Gale that it had been a votive 
patera, thrown into the well after a solemn 
libation. It had been richly enamelled, 
and is inscribed around the rim with the 
names of five of the stations on the Roman 
wall. This highly curious object has been 
laid aside and forgotten for many years, 
until it was recently found by the Duke at 
Northumberland-house. Dr. Bruce, the 
4 Z 
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.historian of the Roman Wall, who was pre- 
sent on this occasion, observed that this 
reliqne is of very great interest in connexion 
with Roman times in the north of England : 
the stations occurring in the inscription 
had not been precisely identified, bat they 
doubtless indicate certain ancient sites of 
Roman occupation occurring near Birdos- 
wald. Dr. Rock remarked, in reference 
to the supposed votive intention of the cup, 
that certain silver cups, now in the museum 
of the Collegio Romano, had been found in 
1852, by the Padre March!, at Vicarello, 
seventeen miles from Rome, with nume- 
rous votive vases of great beauty, and other 
offerings, which had been thrown into a 
fountain as offerings to Apollo and the 
nymphs. The silver vessels are in the 
form of military columns, each bearing the 
itinerary from Rome to Cadiz ; and there 
appears a certain analogy between these 
and the cnp found in the well at Rudge. 
Another remarkable example of a votive 
vase, which when found was filled with 
imperial medals, 800 in number, ranging 
from Augustus to Gratian and Maximus, 
occurred in the researches made at the 
source of the Seine, in France, and the 
site of the ancient temple of the goddess 
Sequana. It appears highly probable that 
the enamelled cup found at Rudge may 
have been an ex voto, offered by some 
Roman colonist in the later times of Ro- 
man dominion in Britain, who had success- 
fully achieved an expedition per linear u 
Valli , or had been exposed to certain perils 
in the inclement and disturbed region of 
Northumbria. 

The Duke of Northumberland sent also 
for examination several beautiful drawings 
of architectural and other ancient remains 
in Northumberland, executed by Mr. 
Wykeham Archer, by his Grace’s direc- 
tion, and part of the extensive series of 
memorials of Northumbrian antiquities in 
course of preparation. The drawings ex- 
hibited represented the curious incised 
markings on rocks at Old Bewick and 
Doddington, hearing some resemblance to 
those at New Grange, and on the so-called 
Druidical remains in Brittany ; also views 
of Duns tan borough Castle, Warkworth 
Church, the primitive little church at 
Kirk Newton, under the fortified hill-town 
known as Yevering Bell, near Wooler, and 
erected probably on the site of the first 
Christian oratory in that part of North- 
umberland, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by Panlinus, according to the re- 
markable relation given by Bede; the 
Norman church at Rock, the Peel tower 
at Deddington, with other objects of in- 
terest. 

Mr. Morgan brought a rubbing from the 


inscribed brass on the rood-screen at Usk, 
which has never been explained ; and a 
silver talisman, engraved with mystic sym- 
bols and Hebrew characters, regarded aa 
of virtue against the perils of war. He 
also exhibited a collection of astronomical 
and geometrical instruments, astrolabes, 
sundials of curious construction, &c^ from 
1530 to 1730. 

The Rev. T. Hugo brought a brack for 
the correction of unruly females, resembling 
that from Wiltshire; previously shewn by 
Mr. Carrington. 

Mr. Fitch sent a Roman speculum, lately 
found in the camp at Castor, near Norwich, 
and a jewelled brooeh, probably of Roman 
date, found at Swaffham. 

The Rev. E. Wilton exhibited a bronze 
fibula, in remarkable preservation, from 
the Wiltshire Downs ; and Mrs. Alexander 
Wyndham sent a drawing of a small gold 
tore- ring, and a bronze ring found in Dorset. 

The Rev. J. Greville Chester contributed 
an impression from a seal of jet, bearing 
the name of Ronald de Shipton, found near 
Shipton, in Yorkshire; and a stone weapon 
of unusual form, from Suffolk. 

Dr. Buist, of Bombay, well known a few 
years since amongst Scottish antiquaries, 
through his investigations of early remains 
in North Britain, offered some remarks on 
the curious bow of horn found in the fens 
near Ely, and bought by Mr. Minty, of 
Petersfield. Dr. Buist, who had devoted 
special attention to the subject of ancient 
archery, observed that this carious relique 
presents the precise form of the ancient 
Greek and the Parthian bow. Its form 
closely resembles also that of the bows 
now used in India, but no such bow of 
horn is now known in that country : the 
bows are formed of horn united with slips 
of bamboo. Dr. Buist was of opinion that 
the bow found in Cambridgeshire may be 
Oriental, and brought, possibly, by some 
Roman legionary soldier. Numerous ves- 
tiges of Roman times occur in the fens. 

At the next meeting of the Society an 
extensive collection of portraits of Maiy 
Queen of Scots will be displayed, with 
some remarkable objects associated with 
her history. 

The annual meeting at Chester will com- 
mence on July 2L 

LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

General Meeting, April 27. Rev. G. 
E. Gillett in the chair. — Mr. Thos. Ne- 
vinson exhibited a rubbing of the well- 
known brass of Abbot de la Mare, from 
St. Alban’s Abbey. Mr. Nevinson also 
exhibited a rubbing of the brass of Sir 
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John IVAubernoun, from Stoke Dabemon 
Church, Surrey, of the date 1277. This 
brass is supposed to be the oldest example 
of this kind of sepulchral monument in 
existence, and is the only one of the time 
of Edward I. that is not cross-legged. 

Mr. North sent for exhibition an im- 
pression of a seal, being a merchant's mark, 
consisting of a heart-sharped figure enclos- 
ing the letters H N, surmounted by a de- 
vice like the figure 4, above which is an 
antlered deer couchant. The legend is 
u Napbtholi, ” in Hebrew characters. A 
paper written by Mr. North, upon Mer- 
chants* Marks generally, was read by the 
secretary. He remarked that Mr. C. 
Roach Smith supposes some impressions 
in lead of Roman seals found in Suffolk 
to have been of this description. These 
marks were usually adopted by those who 
did not bear arms; but on the tomb of 
William Canynge, of Bristol, both bis 
mark and arms are displayed ; as also the 
mark and arms of William Wyggeston 
were formerly in the window of the chapel 
of his hospital at Leicester. Seals of a 
similar character are still in use on the 
Continent. 

Mr. Thompson read a short paper on the 
Chapel of Wyggeston’s Hospital, with a 
view of calling attention to the building, 
which is threatened with destruction. The 
chapel appears originally to have been 
lighted by three windows, two of which 
are now blocked up. In the chapel is a 


brass to the memory of William Fisher, 
the first master. There are also some 
other monuments in the chapel, and also 
some of the original carved seats. 

Mr. Gillett mentioned a curious disco- 
very in a stone-pit near Waltham, of a 
large quantity of human bones, which had 
been buried apparently in a trench. It is 
remarkable that no skulls were discovered 
amongst them. 

At the Committee-meeting afterwards 
held, it was decided that the usual annual 
meeting and excursion of the Society should 
take place at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on the 5th 
and 6th days of August next, and some 
preliminary arrangements were made for 
the occasion. From the number of objects 
of interest in the neighbourhood, a very 
good meeting is anticipated. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OP I BE LAUD 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The May meeting was held on the 6th 
ult., the Very Rev. the Dean of Leighlin 
in the chair. 

After the ordinary routine business of 
the evening had been disposed of, Mr. 
Paine read a somewhat lengthy but in- 
teresting paper on “ The Corporation In- 
signia and Olden Civic State of Kilkenny/* 
in which some very curious particulars re- 
specting the state of the corporation in 
the seventeenth century have been got 
together. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Phantasmata ; or , Illusions and Fa- 
naticisms of Protean Forms productive 
of great Evils . By R. R. Madden, 
F.R.C.S. Eng., M.R.I.A., Ac. 2vols. 8vo. 
(London : Newby). — Mr. Madden has de- 
voted much time and labour to an inves- 
tigation of certain mental disorders which, 
according to his theory, have at different 
epochs in history prevailed in the several 
countries of Europe, in the form of epi- 
demic cerebral disturbances. The results 
of this investigation are now presented to 
the public, embodied in two goodly -sized 
volumes, replete with facts and illustra- 
tions, but of which we fear the contents 
are too desultory, and the import too 
vague, to ensure for them a very favour- 
able reception. In the first place, but 
few, comparatively speaking, care to de- 
vote their time to so abstruse and compli- 
cated a study as is that of psychological 
science, which may be well termed the 


connecting link of the physical with the 
metaphysical, the material with the in- 
visible world. On the other hand, the 
readers of Locke and Abercrombie would 
prefer a treatise of a more strictly scien- 
tific nature, to the farrago with which we 
are here presented by Mr. Madden. In 
spite, however, of this palpable drawback, 
and notwithstanding the many defects 
consequent on a very serious want of 
arrangement, there are many portions of 
the book before us which, when taken sepa- 
rately, are well worthy of attention ; as, for 
instance, the two chapters on the Inquisi- 
tion, and those in which the peculiar 
phantasies of the Anabaptists, the Calvin- 
ists, and the Jansenists are treated of, 
under the appropriate heading of “ Theo- 
mania.” 

Without taking into consideration any 
Of these subjects, we will merely attempt 
to offer a few remarks on the introductory 
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chapter, from which may be gained a fair 
idea of the tenor of the whole work, and 
in which we have a foretaste of the histo- 
rical facts which are cited in support of 
the views enforced. 

The first position assumed by Mr. Mad- 
den, viz. that the great convulsions of 
nature are frequently the ultimate causes 
of those changes in policy and civilization 
from which the student of history dates 
many a fresh and important period, is one 
that we shall scarcely venture to dispute, 
it being but one link in that endless chain 
of causation which cannot but be con- 
stantly recognised by all thinkers oti hu- 
man affairs. But at the same time, we 
feel loth to fall in with the idea that the 
most mighty political disturbances are to 
be referred to mental aberrations visiting 
and hanging over the countries in which 
they take place, in the same manner as 
those epidemic diseases that have from 
time to time appeared to threaten the 
very existence of man. 

The greatest social catastrophe of mo- 
dem times, the French Revolution, is, of 
course, one of the illustrations brought 
forward as favouring the idea of meutal 
epidemics. It cannot be denied that the 
causes of that tremendous outbreak of 
popular passion, so soon converted into 
the channel of military achievement, are 
even now hurd to be traced ; and that, at 
the time when the rage of the people had 
almost reached its climax, the conse- 
quences of it were hidden from all, can- 
not better be proved than by adducing 
the fact that Mr. Burke, whose political 
foresight and philosophic judgment have 
assigned him the foremost place amongst 
the great statesmen of any age or coun- 
try* gave it as his opinion that France 
was to be from that time considered as 
politically expunged out of the system of 
Europe; and that, on the same occasion*, 
he gave utterance to the celebrated say- 
ing, that the language of the rising gene- 
ration would be “ Gallos quoqne iu bellis 
floruisse audivhnus,” — so inconsistent with 
the future triumphs of Marengo, of Aus- 
terlitz, and of Jena. 

Upwards of half a century has since 
elapsed, and, however strange and unin- 
telligible the events of that period may 
have appeared to the deepest contempo- 
rary thinkers, we are now able to point 
out causes far more substantial than that 
which has been so often referred to, and 
of which we are again reminded by Mr. 
Madden, — the spirit of fanaticism and in- 
fidelity engendered by the licentious writ- 
ings of the eighteenth century. It would 

* Speech on the Army Estimates, 1790. 


be out of place for us here to enter on a 
discussion of so large a subject as the 
French Revolution ; but we may, perhaps, 
remark that the time employed in insti- 
tuting a strict and intimate comparison 
between the old regime and our own 
much, and justly so, praised constitution, 
would not be lost to the student who is 
desirous of discovering its real causes and 
origin. If with no better result, he would 
at least rise from his labours with a more 
deeply than ever settled conviction aa to 
the firmness and durability of our system, 
and, if an Englishman, with somewhat of 
the feeling expressed in the lines of Lucre- 
tius : — 

“ Suave mari mmgno, torbantibus cquore 
ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spec tare laborem ; 

Non quia vexari quemquam eat jucunda. 
voluptas, 

Sed, quibus ipse maleia careas, quia centers 
suave eat.” 

In the same chapter Mr. Madden ob- 
serves that these epidemic disturbances 
seem to have had more frequent occur- 
rence in the middle ages than in later 
times : for our own part, we are inclined 
to think that the same causes at work in 
the ancient and middle ages are still in 
constant operation, however much the 
results may vary according to the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which they 
operate. In short, we are unwilling to 
believe in periodical convulsions, as well in 
the moral as in the physical world ; and 
by no means ready to acquiesce in the 
notion that many of those great events of 
which the effects will never die away, are 
due merely to some mysterious fanaticism, 
or to some sudden and unaccountable 
phrensy. 

We have abstained from giving any ex- 
tracts only in consequence of not having 
met with any passage of particular in- 
terest. Indeed, the whole book is so plen- 
tifully scattered with long quotations 
from the writings of others, that it would 
be difficult to pick out one original piece 
of any length. 

In conclusion, Mr. Madden’s work is not 
devoid of value; but, as we have before 
said, we cannot help regarding it as a 
farrago , an olla podrida of metaphysical, 
philosophical and historical facts. 

The second volume is chiefly occupied 
with the history and •• Phantasmata” of 
the celebrated and enthusiastic Joan of 
Arc, principally culled from M. Qnicherat’s 
elaborate work, to which we have already 
drawn attention. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By 
Ppofessob Wilson. Vol. IV. (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood & Sons.)— Christopher 
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North is welcome in all his moods, but 
never so welcome as when in that of sober, 
serious criticism — especially when his criti- 
cism be of poetry and poets. He was, in- 
deed, made for a critic, in the highest 
sense belonging to that much-abused word. 
None other of his multitudinous literary 
characters afford scope for the exercise of 
so many of his peculiar gifts together ; in 
none other have his strength and delicacy, 
his fine discriminative powers and exquisite 
taste, his tact, and tenderness, and versa- 
tility, opportunities for such free and full 
play. 

The present is purely a “ critical ” 
volume, and quite two-thirds of it are oc- 
cupied by a series of criticisms on “ Homer 
and his Translators." The Professor enters 
upon his task with genuine zest, and in a 
true spirit of faith. “ Some people," he 
begins by saying, — 

“ Believe in twenty Homers— we in one. Na- 
ture is not so prodigal of her great poets. Heaven 
only knows the number of her own stars— no 
astronomer may ever count them : but the soul- 
stars of earth are but few, and with this Perryan 
pen could we name them all. 'Who ever heard 
of two Miltons— of two Shakespeare’s ? ” [ What 
would the Professor have said to Miss Bacon’s 

g reat discovery Tl “That there should even 
ave been one or each is a mystery, when we 
look at what are called men. Who, then, after 
considering that argument, will believe that 
Greece of old was glorified by a numerous 
brotherhood of coeval genii of mortal birth, all 
'building the lofty rhyme,* till beneath their 
harmonious hands arose, in its perfect propor- 
tions. immortal in its beauty and magnificence, 
* The tale of Troy divine.’ ” 

And it is much in the same spirit that 
our critic regards the personages of this 
wondrous “ tale.” “ All is that we think ” 
is his aphorism ; and, accordingly, he criti- 
cises the heores and heroines of the “ glo- 
rious, blind old” mendicant’s lay with a 
love almost as believing as that with which 
that same blind mendicant sang of them 
himself: Achilles, Hector, Paris, Andro- 
mache, Helen, are no cold myths to him, 
but warm, palpitating things of life. 

Professor Wilson introduces the subject 
of the translations with the following 
beautiful remarks : — 

“All translation of the highest poetry, we 
hold, must be— such is the mysterious incarna- 
tion of thought and feeling in language, at best 
hut a majestic mocker;— something ghost-like; 
when supposed most substantial, suddenly seem- 
ing most a shadow ; or change that image — why, 
then, like a broken rainbow, or say, rather, like 
a rainbow refracted, as well as reflected, from the 
sky-gazing sea. Glorious pieces of oolour are 
lying here and there, reminding us of what, a 
moment before, we beheld in a perfect arch on 
heaven." 

These observations, however, are not the 

{ > reface to any slighting criticism upon the 
a hours of those who have, at various times, 
undertaken to interpret Homer. On the 


contrary, to each and all the translations 
under bis notice the Professor does more 
than justice. Chapman, Pope, Cowper, 
Sotheby, all receive a rich meed of praise ; 
indeed, in all four be finds so much good, 
that it is sometimes a little difficult to dis- 
cover who is better, “ and who beet.” 


History of the Consulate and of the 
Empire of France under Napoleon, By 
M. A. Thiebs. Vol. XIV. (London: 
Willis A Sotheron.) — The Niemen was 
crossed on the 1 2th of June, 1812, by the 
finest army that Europe ever saw united 
under one General ; a General, too, who, in 
addition to military talents of the very high- 
est order, enjoyed the reputation of invin- 
cibility. The army itself, including the 
Austrian auxiliaries, amounted to six huu- 
dred and forty-eight thousand men, toge- 
ther with one hundred and fifty thousand 
horses. Of this army, more than three 
hundred thousand men fell beneath the 
fire of the Russians, the severities of the 
weather, or of absolute starvation ; the re- 
mainder were nearly all dispersed, taken 
.prisoner, invalided or otherwise disabled. 
Such was the termination of the disastrous 
expedition to Moscow : — 

“An enterprise” writes M. Thiers, “ which 
under no circumstances, or under scarcely any, 
could have possibly succeeded : the most perfect 
system of execution could not have corrected its 
essential fault, and the errors which were com- 
mitted, and which for the most part were natu- 
ral results of its inherent principle, rendered its 
success entirely impracticable.” 

The entire volume is devoted to the his- 
tory of the expedition, and although it 
contains but little that is new, it is a valu- 
able addition to the history of the war; 
for M. Thiers has shewn great impartiality : 
— he could not hide the failure, and has 
not attempted to gloss it over. 


Handel : his Life, personal and profes- 
sional; with Thoughts on Sacred Music, 
By Mbs. Bbat. (London : Ward A Co.) — 
The Handel Commemoration at the Crystal 
Palace has produced this singularly inter- 
esting and nicely-written memoir of one 
whose name has become a household world. 
Mrs. Bray writes like one who is full of 
her subject; indeed, at the commence- 
ment she tells us that from a very early 
age she was impressed with the deepest 
veneration for Handel and his works, and 
has been surprised to find that people in 
general knew so little of his many struggles, 
trials, and misfortunes. At the end are 
some sensible thoughts on sacred music. 


Collectanea Antigua, Fart III, of Vol, 
IV, — Etchings of Ancient Remains, illus- 
trative of the Habits, Customs, and His- 
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tory of Past Ages. By Charles Roach 
Smith. (8vo.) — We have here a fresh 
number of this interesting miscellany, and 
it is full of antiquarian novelties. .Mr. 
Roach Smith has undertaken to classify 
and illustrate many objects that were for- 
merly not understood, and, consequently, 
it may be said unknown. Some of these 
are now presented to us. In Plates xxvi. 
and xxvii. are figured fourteen mediaeval 
girdle ornaments, and in Plate xxvm., 
nine mediaeval brooches. The ornamenta- 
tion of these articles is frequently of a re- 
ligious, sometimes of an amatory, and 
sometimes of an heraldic character; usually 
accompanied with what is termed Gothic 
tracery. Some of the brooches are formed 
of coins, and others are rude imitations in 
lead of such objects. The Plates are ac- 
companied by some remarks, contributed 
by Mr. Fairholt, which are much to the 
purpose ; but we shall not allow his asser- 
tion that the letter S was the initial of the 
favourite motto of Henry IV. — “ Sove- 
rayne,” — to pass without the comment that 
such has not been proved to have been the 
fact, and that we prefer the supposition, 
suggested by Mr. John Gough Nichols, 
that the Lancastrian S. — adopted before 
the accession of that branch of the royal 
family to the sovereignty, and still per- 
petuated in the collar of SS, — was the 
initial of the great office of Seneschallus, 
or Steward of Englanp, enjoyed by John 
of Gaunt. 

Plate xxix. and several woodcuts ex- 
hibit two caskets in cuir-boulli , and other 
works of that class. 

Plate xxx is the first of a series of 
plates representing the coins of Carausius 
and Allectus, from the cabinet of Lord 
Londesbo rough. 

Next follow the notes of Roman an- 
tiquities made by Mr. Roach Smith during 
a tour in the autumn of 1854, in the 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, and 
Lancaster, illustrated by six etchings; after 
which follow, Roman Remains discovered 
at Crendon, Bucks, communicated by 
Harry Lupton, Esq., of Thame, with one 
plate; Saxon Remains found near Ix- 
worth, in Suffolk, with one plate; and, 
lastly, a plate of Pilgrims* Signs, in con- 
tinuation of that curious subject, already 
partially developed by Mr. Smith in his 
former volumes. In a work by M. Faillon, 
on the antiquities of St. Maxlmin in Pro- 
vence, has been found a remarkable docu- 
ment relative to the fabrication and cir- 
culation of these signacula. It is dated 
1354, being an ordinance of Louis and 
Johanna, king and queen of Sicily, con- 
firming to the prior and convent of the 
church of St.Mary Magdalen at St.Maximin, 


the monopoly "facere imagines plumbeas, 
sculp tas imagine diet® sanctse M arise, quae 
peregrinis duntur ad devotionera i perns 
sanctse.” This monopoly had for for t y 
years been peacefully enjoyed by the sa- 
crist of the church, but had latterly, since 
a recent plague, been usurped by un- 
authorized persons. 

Of the Imperial Atlas , published by 
Messrs. Blackie and Son, we have received 
five more Parts, containing very carefully 
executed maps of India, south-west Ger- 
many, Prussia, and some minor European 
States; of the United States of Ame- 
rica, including one of the magnificent val- 
ley of the Mississippi, putting to shame 
our own supineness in not exploring the 
interior of Australia and Vancouver Is- 
land, of which we know less than of Per- 
sia, or of the Nile valley,— of all which 
places maps are given. 

Do<Ts Parliamentary Companion, 
(Whittaker,) containing a list of the new 
Parliament, has just made its appearance, 
and from our own experience of its utility, 
we can speak of it as one of the best compen- 
diums published. From a memorandum 
supplied by Mr. Dod, we learn that one 
hundred and eighty -nine persons who had 
no seat in the House of Commons at the 
period of its dissolution have been returned 
to the New Parliament. Of course a cor- 
responding number have been ejected, or 
have retired from public life. In addition 
to these, twelve members were returned 
during the fragment of a session between 
the 3rd of February and the 20th of 
March, who have succeeded in retaining 
their seats. So that two hundred and one 
new members appear in the Parliamentary 
Companion who had no place in the regular 
annual edition for 1857. This is almost 
as large an amount of change as has taken 
place at any dissolution since the Reform 
Act-, — the numbers having been 

In December, 1832, at the general election, 280 
persons. 

In January, 1835, at the general election, 184 
persons. 

In August, 1837, at the general election, 121 
persons. 

In July, 1841, at the general election, 183 per- 
sons. 

In July, 1847, at the general election, 213 per- 
sons. 

In July, 1852, at the general election, 201 per- 
sons. 

On the present occasion, 189 persons. 

It is also worthy of notice, that in the 
interval between the last and the present 
general election, one hundred and fifty-two 
new members took their seats on the oc- 
currence of vacancies. 
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Lord Campbells Lite* of the Chan- 
cellors . (Murray.) — Vols. IV. and V. of 
the new edition have been- issued, em- 
bracing the period between 1661 and 
1722. Amongst the most prominent lives 
are those of Lords Clarendon, Shaftesbury, 
Jeffreys, Somers, Cowper, and Harcourt; 
the study of which cannot fail to impart a 
sound and correct knowledge of our con- 
stitutional history in most critical times. 
From the same we have also received the 
third and concluding volume of the Lives 
of the Lord Chief Justices , containing me- 
moirs of Lords Kenyon, Ellenborongh, and 
Tenterden, which we hope to notice more 
fully in our next. 


The Collected Works of Thomas Car - 
lyle. (Chapman and Hall.) — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches, forming vo- 
lumes III., IV., and V. of the re-issue, have 
reached us, causing a sigh of regret at our 
printer not being able to get two Maga- 
zines into one, so as to make room for our 
long-contemplated review of this talented 
and original writer and thinker. 


MR. BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

Want of space alone has prevented our 
noticing the many valuable additions 
made by Mr. Bohn to his adm liable “ Li- 
braries.” Fortunately, we have the op- 
portunity of reviewing retrospectively, 
and therefore hope at some future time 
to do more ample justice than our pre- 
sent space permits, to the continued ser- 
vices of the publisher in providing such 
creditable works, and placing them within 
easy reach of all classes of readers. 

To the “ Standard Library,” the recent 
additions have been, — 

Critical Essays contributed to the “ Ec- 
lectic Review” by John Foster; — two vo- 
lumes which, so far from being of an ephe- 
meral character, will, with very few ex- 
ceptions, be read with as much interest 
as when they were penned. The excep- 
tions are mainly such as are of a sectarian 
character, and which the editor, Mr. Ry- 
land, would have done better had he 
avoided. 

The History of the Counter-Revolution 
in England, by Armawd Carbbl, — to 
which the publisher has added Fox’s 
Fragment on James II., and Lord Lons- 
dale’s Memoir of the same reign. Por- 
traits of Carrel and of Fox are given. 

To the “ Philologico- Philosophical Li- 
brary : — 

A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provin- 
cial English , by Mr. Thomas Wright; 
containing Words from Authors previous 
to the Nineteenth Century, which are no 
longer in use, or not used in the same 


sense, and Words which are used only in 
the Provincial Dialects. — We propose be- 
fore long to bring this work more fully 
before our readers, but would recommend 
each one, meantime, to procure a copy for 
himself, and make such additions to it as 
his own neighbourhood will supply the 
means for so doing. Mr. Wright has 
given us above a thousand pages, but we 
think five hundred more might easily be 
added if the plan we recommend be adopt- 
ed, and the results communicated to the 
compiler. 

To the “ Library of French Memoirs” 
Mr. Bohn has added 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully , Prime 
Minister to Henry the Great ; with Notes, 
and an Historical Introduction attributed 
to Sir Walter Scott . In four volumes. 

Two more volumes to the “ Illustrated 
Library — 

The Tales of the Genii, by Sir Charles 
Mobell ; profusely illustrated with wood 
and steel engravings. — And lastly, but not 
the least meritorious, as our young friends 
will bear us witness, comes Captain Mar- 
ryatt’s Masterman Ready ; or, the Wreck 
of the Pacific, with nearly one hundred 
first-rate illustrations on wood. 


Ballads and Songs. By David Mallet. A 
New Edition, with Notes and Illustrations, 
and a Memoir of the Author. By Fre- 
derick Dinsdalb, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A, 
(London : Bell and Daldy.) — Save for his 
ballads of “William and Margaret” and 
“ Edwin and Emma,” no one, we believe, 
cares very much for the writings of David 
Mallett ; but these ballads are well-known 
and well-loved enough to give an interest 
to all information respecting either them 
or their author ; and we therefore offer our 
thanks to Mr. Dinsdale for his very dili- 
gent work. 

David Mallet’s life was not one of much 
incident ; and the earlier portion of it is 
wrapt in great obscurity. The original 
name was Malloch ; and the family are 
reported to have belonged to the dan of 
the Macgregon. The poet, there is reason 
to believe, was born about the year 1702, 
and received some part of his education at 
Crieff: it is also ' retty certain that he 
was for a short period, when very young. 
Janitor of the High School of Edinburgh. 
In 1720 he resided near Edinburgh, as 
tutor in the family of Mr. Home of Dreg- 
home ; and at the same time he carried on 
his own studies at the University of the 
city, where, amongst other acquaintances, 
he made that of the poet Thomson. 

Mallet’s fir*t efforts in verse were pub- 
lished in “ The Edinburgh Miscellany.” 
In 1721 he made a Latin version of a 
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poem by Mr. Ker ; and wrote also an ori- 
ginal composition on “The Transfigura- 
tion,” after the style of Milton. In 1723 
he had the good fortnne to obtain the situ- 
ation of tutor to the sons of the Duke of 
Montrose, with a stipend of £30 a- year ; 
and the same year he accompanied his 
pupils to London. In 1724 he published 
his poem of “William and Margaret.” 
This ballad was founded upon fact. Its 
heroine is said to have been the daughter 
of a well-known Professor in St. Andrew’s 
University, a young and beautiful girl, the 
victim of an ill-bestowed love, who. Ending 
“too late that men betray,” had “died 
before her time.” Mallet has himself re- 
lated the particulars of the production of 
the piece. It was some time after the 
lady’s death, that reading, late one night, 
Fletcher’s comedy of “ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle/* he fell upon the verse, — 

“ When it was grown to dark midnight. 

And all were fast asleep. 

In came Margaret’s grimly ghost. 

And stood at William’s feet.” 

These lines struck him powerfully : the 
circumstances of the forsaken girl’s story 
were fresh in his mind; and he “be- 
thought” himself that the adventure 
“might naturally raise a tale upon the 
appearance of this ghost. Accordingly he 
sat down, and before he slept finished his 
poem. The popularity which this poem 
attained is not surprising ; it is one of 
those touches of nature which are sure 
of immediate and hearty reception, and 
which are sure, moreover, to be remem- 
bered long. The peculiar appropriateness 
of the style and diction to the simple 
pathos of the subject, gives to the whole a 
very remarkable power. The following 
stanzas seem to us to be, in their own way, 
perfect : — 

“Bethink thee, William, of thy fault. 

Thy pledge and broken oath ; 

And give me back my maiden-vow, 

And give me back my troth. 

“ Why did you promise love to me, 

And not thy promise keep 1 
Why did you swear my eyes were bright, 
Yet leave those eyes to weep ? 

“ How could you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face forsake ! 

How could you win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break V* 

In 1725 Mallet composed a poem in 
imitation of Keris “ Donaides,” which was 
published with that work, but subse- 
quently appeared under the title of 
“Verses occasioned by Dr. Frazer’s re- 
building part of the University of Aber- 
deen.” In 1727 he made the tour of 
Europe with his pupils; in 1728 he pub- 
lished his poem of “ The Excursion ;” and 
in 1781 his tragedy of “ Eurydice” was 


performed at Drury -lane: it was at the 
cloee of the same year that he finally 
quitted the Montrose family, and engaged 
himself as tutor to the son of Mrs. Knight, 
the correspondent of Pope. In 1733 he 
published his poem of “ Verbal Criticism," 
and shortly afterwards entered as a gentle- 
man-commoner of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford: 
here, in 1734, he was admitted to the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, having a few 
months before received a like honour 
from his Alma Mater of Edinburgh. His 
tragedy of “ Mustapba,” with a prologue 
by his early acquaintance Thomson, was 
performed at Drury -lane, 1739. In 1740 
he and Thomson together produced, by 
order of the Prince of Wales, a two-act 
masque, called “ Alfred,” which was per- 
formed in the gardens of Clifden, before 
the court; and also, eleven yean after, 
having been reconstructed by Mallet him- 
self, at Drury -lane. 

The year 1742 was an important one to 
Mallet, inasmuch as therein fell to his lot 
two great pieces of pecuniary good -for- 
tune : firstly, he obtained the situation of 
under-secretary to the Prince of Wales ; 
and, secondly, he obtained a wife with a 
dowry of ten thousand pounds, — a large 
fortune for a poor poet in the reign of 
George the Second. Mallet was always a 
very lucky fellow ; indeed, from the slight 
glimpses we catch of his character, he 
seems to have been precisely the man to 
get on in the world ; — easy and conciliating 
in address, and not of over-keen sensi- 
bilities, or over-refined principles. 

In 1747 Mallet published his “ Amyntor 
and Theodora,” for the manuscript of 
which he received 120 guineas. In 1749 
he wrote “ An Epistle to the Author of a 
Libel entitled, * A letter to the Editor of 
Bolingbroke’s Works;’” and “a Fami- 
liar Epistle to the most Impudent Man 
living.” In 1750 be wrote bis poem of 
“ Cupid and Hymen;” in 1755, his 
masque of “ Britannia,” with Arne’s music, 
appeared at Drury -lane; and in 1760 
be published his ballad of “ Edwin and 
Emma.” “ Edwin and Emma” is the onlv 
one of Mallet’s subsequent works which 
can at all challenge comparison with his 
early poem of “ William and Margaret ;” 
and even in “ Edwin and Emma,” we are 
conscious of a certain degeneracy from the 
author’s earlier effort. Some separate 
verses m the later poem may, perhaps, 
excel anything in the former; but, as a 
whole, it is inferior. There is more elabo- 
ration to be detected ; and the expression 
nowand then is somewhat forced,— a fault 
which never disturbs the harmony of effect 
which forms one of the great charms of 
“ William and Margaret.” Like “ William 
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and Margaret,” “ Edwin and Ennna” la 
founded upon a real occurrence. The hero 
and heroine were Roger Wrightson and 
Martha RaiHon^ both inhabitants of the 
village of Bowes, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. The attachment of Roger to 
Mai tha wa< much disapproved of and op- 
posed by his family, especially by liis sister ; 
and young Wrightson, who appears to 
have been a person &’ singularly little 
strength of character, after maintaining 
for some time “ a war of tlifflri> g jwfc- 
s ; ons,” at length fell ill of fever. Man ha, 
with great difficulty, succeeded in gaining 
admission to her lovers sick-chainber, but 
the “crooked” sister kept jtalous watch 
during the whole interview; and poor 
Martha was forced to return home with- 
out having given utterance to any of the 
thoughts of teud<*rness and encouragement 
which were crowding in her heart. Roger 
died; and as hi* “ dea’h-bell smote her 
ear, * calling out that her heart teas burst , — 

“ From her white arm down *unk her head ; 

She shivering sigh’d, and died.'* 

Mallet’s life was now drawing to a close. 
In 1763 his tragedy of “Elvira” was in- 
formed at Drury-iane; and was subse- 
quently attacked in a pamphlet written 
coi\joiutly by Andrew Erskine, George 
Dempster, and James BoswelL Upon the 
21st of April, 1765, Mallet died, at the 
age of sixty-three. 


The Last Judgment. A Poem, in Ttoelse 
Books. (London: Lon cm a ns.) — “The 
Last Judgment” is a book of most alarm- 
ing pretensions. The poem npens with a 
scene in heaven, at the “end of time.” 
A vast eotnpnny are leaving the celestial 
city, proceeding on their mission of uni- 
versal judgment. As they travel down- 
wards, their numbers are augmented by 
beings from the spheres amongst which 
they pass : — 

44 From each of these bright orbs a countie** hand 
Of shining angels ’ne.th some high command, 
Advancing swift to join the heavenly tra n, 
Augments their host, and swells their rapturous 
strain.'* 

Soon they — 

“ in due order on the sun alight f* 

where their rauks are re-arranged s— 

“ Angelic chiefs are seen 
Speeding «beir flight celestial ranks bet* een ; 
Taeir squadrons forming, marshalling their 

In time the descending hosts reach their 
destination, in mid-air above the earth, 
and pause : — 

“ Above them shine 

The a sure heavens, radiant with light divine ; 
Below them earth in varied beauty beams 
With hills and valleys, cities, groves, and streams; 
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Around them g o rgeous clouds resplendent play. 
With all their bright magnificent array. 

Thus glorious all, and rang’d in solemn state. 
Spread out afar, the judgment they await.'* 

Then the archangel sounds his trumpet, 
and throughout all space is heard the 
summons, — 

“ 4 Awake, arise, ye dead ;» »• 
and 

44 aU mankind, rained »t the trumpet's blast. 
Spread o’er earth’s Mils and. vales, in concourse 

Y.iSt, 

And speechless. lift thdr wondering ease on high* 
To view the Jud ga all glorious in the sky." 

Whifet the assembled multitudes of sin- 
ners are thus gazing upwards in mute 
horror, an angelic legion descends to bring 
them to the awful tribunal ? — 

44 Sudden and swift as eagles seise their prey, 
Raise from the earth, and imtmt bear away, 

8 > swift those angel* seise, and bear on high, 
The wicked, bound yet struggling, through tha 
sky.'» 

Then the earth, left tenantless, is im- 
mediately consumed : — 

44 one vast blaze, extending far and wide, 
Invests the world 1 with all-involving tide.'* 

Meanwhile another great company of 
angels, with Micha. 1 at their head, have 
descended into hell, and having made 
captives of Satan and all his myrmidons, 
proceed to convey them to the scene of 
judgment : — 

44 Full in. their midst, all bound in chains, they 
bear 

fljian himself, unconqner'd in despair, 

Rolling his baneful aye* in proud disdain. 

In hopeles* hate, and ignominious pain. 

In order next, while wrath their bosoms swell. 
Upwards are borne the minor chiefs • f hell. 

Who madly struggle fierce in untamed ra^e. 

Like wild hyenas restless in th. ir cage. 

Close following, but beneath, a countless train, 
Com pell d, mounts upwards Arum tue infernal 
plain, 

Not one is left behind 

whilst, — 

44 Beneath,— deserted, desolate, and drear, 

The wide-extended plain* of hell appear. 

The flames abate the r rage, volcanoes cease, 

And furious elements subside in peace ; 

Ri » era that roll and toss sulphureous tire, 

Smooth down their billows, and f. rget their ire ; 
The smoke clears off, the plains no longer burn. 
And hell reposes till thuse hosts return.” 

At last the angelic army and their cap- 
tives arrive before the judgment-throne. 
There they find already assembled all the 
mighty concourse of mankind, and the 
terrible causes are begun. Satan, as chief 
of criminals, is brought first to trial. Long 
'trains of witnesses lilt up their voices in 
evidence against him, and at last his 
doom is pronounced : — 

44 Long hast ti.ou been allow'd abroad to roam, 

B it ..ril henceforth shall be thy constant home. 
There sha.t thou dwell, in ouuins of darkness 
hound. 

While countless men, and demons lost, surround, 
5 A 
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Their number* vast augmenting more thy woe. 
Which through eternity shall all unbounded 
grow.” 

Then all his followers are examined, and 
receive their various sentences ; afterwards 
comes the judgment of the human race ; — 
the self- deluded, thi extortioner, the 
migh*y conquer r, the w eked monarch, 
the unfaithful pastor, are all called upon 
to account for their m sdeeds. 'ITie poem 
winds up with the return of the devils 
into he'l, with a sorrowful cavnlcide of 
lost sinners to bear them company, and 
l’ghtu ng and storm to speed them on 
their way ; and the triumphant procession 
of the ungels and the redeemed to the 
kingdoms of glory beyond the stars. 


The Foreign Sacred Lyre. Metrical 
Vereiom of Religious Poetry . By Jouir 
Shri’Pard. (London : Jackson and Wal- 
ford) — The "Foreign Sacred Lyre” con- 
sists of a collection of translations from 
the German, Italian, and French. Of the 
merit of these translations we cannot speak 
very highly ; but we must do Mr. Shep- 
pard the justice to say that he warns us 
what we are to expect. In his preface he 
announces, with curious naivetS, that where 
any expression in t‘«e originals " has sa- 
voured of c tarseness, any figure of violence 
or bad ia-te, any phrase of hyperbole, the 
translator's bias has been to alter it. 
Where any sentiment seemed induced by 
an incorrect theology, or by a defective 
moral standard, it has been sought to give 
a turn to the thought which would rectify 
these dev'ati ns.” Of course, after such 
an advertisement, we have no right to be 
surpr sed that the transitions do not pos- 
sess much distinctive charicter; that, in 
spite of their different metres, their differ- 
ent authors, and the different languages 
from which they are taken, there is a cer- 
tain unmistak able family-1 keness lietween 
them all. Bnt we may be pardoned for 
wishing that Mr. Sheppard's taste and 
judgment were a little more enlightened. 
To Mr. Sheppard, nil power is coarseness 
and violence , and all imagination hyperbola 
and bad taste. In fact, it is unfortunately 
very clear that his study of English poetry 
has been limi ed to a n arvellously narrow 
sphere. Stem hold and Hopkns are the 
authors, in this class of literature, with 
whose works he is chiefly familiar ; and to 
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the style of these models he co nform s bat 
too faithfully in his translations. 

The following passage will afford an idea 
of the effectual manner in which the pro- 
ductions under Mr. Sheppard's hands are 
corrected of all such sins as feeling or ex- 
pression. Racine has sung,— 

“ Vous qui nr conn >is*ez qu* one eraintr servile, 
Ingrats, un Diet ai bon ne pent il r«naa charmer 7 I 
Est-il done k vos coeura, est-il si difficile 1 

Er p£ nible de 1’uimer ! 

L’esclave craint le tyran qnt Pontrage, 

Male des enfant* l’amour eat le part* re, 

Vous voulez que ce Dieu vous comble de bienJaita, 

Et ne Palmer jamais !” 

This Mr. Sheppard renders thus : — 

“ Ingrates, enchained by servile fear. 

Has heavenly grace for yon no c arm t 
Shall nougi-t a bounteous God endear! 

Not all HU love your bosoms warm ! 

Slaves dread their wrathful tyrant's eye. 

But loe's a sweet an i filial tie : 

You taste the exhaustless gifts a God bestows. 

Yet in your froson hearts no grateful emrrsst 
flows.** 

This is bad enough; but the German 
hymns, in their grand seclenvoll simplicity 
and strength, fare still worse. It makes 
one a little indignant to have doggerel like 
the following — 

" See ye the witness of the present Lord, 

The keen and quivering flame ! 

Hear ye the pealing thunder's dire accord t 
Amidst heaven's fleroe artillery be ador'd 
The unutterable Name. 

The storm-wind bean those thunders on. 

Loud murmuring in their cloudy car. 

Then all is hash’d ; and slowly gone 
The sable massy cloud afar, * — 

offered as a translation of such lines as — 

“ Seht ihr den zeugen des Nahen, den xtickenden 
Strahl ! 

Hhrt ihr J eh ora’s Do ner ! 

“ Hfirt ihr ihn ? hflrt ihr ihn. 

Den erschiitternden Donner dca Herrnt 

“ Herr ! Herr ! Gott l 
Burraherz'g. und anftdig ! 

Auw-ebeiet, aepriesen 
Bey dein herrUcbeu Name! 

" Und der Gewitterwind ? sie tragen den Donner ! 

Wie sie rauschen ! wie sie init lauter Woge daft 
Wald durchstrBmen 1 

Und nun schweigen sie. Langs&m wandelt 
Die schwai ze Wolke." 

After even thus much of fault-finding, 
it is pleasant to have something to praise ; 
and we most say that Messrs. Jackson and 
Walford's part in the 1 ttle volume before 
us has been performed perfectly. r lhe 
paper is good; the type is excellent; the 
binding is in unimpeachable teste; and the 
deep red edges are delightfuL 
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Apbil 16. 

Idandaff Cathedral.— The restorations 
and repairs which liave been for a con- 
siderable time in progress at this venerable 
cathedral, are now sufficiently advanced to 
allow of divine service being again re- 
sumed, and the building was accordingly 
re-opened this day. For nearly 800 years 
the fabr c had been suffered to lapse into 
the most abject condition, and appears to 
have gone on from bad to worse (there not 
having been sufficient means taken to 
arrest any calamity), till it was no longer 
in a condition to withstand the fmy of the 
elements, and when at lass the Inurbane 
arose which laid it in min, and the sym- 
pathy of friends was excited on its behalf, 
the miserable taste of the age occasioned 
the funds that were liberally contributed 
to be expanded, not in its restoration, but 
hideous disfigurement. About the middle 
of the last century, Mr. Wood, a well- 
known architect of Bath, was employed to 
convert the Early Engli-h nave, so far as 
it remained under roof, into a building 
which has been we 1 compared to a town- 
hall, or the Bath puuip-room; and this 
“ very neat and elegant” structure re- 
mained even down to our own time, to 
testify to the architectural taste and dis- 
cernment of its promoters,— a taste fur- 
ther exemplified in the letter written, in 
1736, by the then Bishop, to an ancestor 
of the late Lord Rolle, in which he informs 
his correspondent what were the inten- 
tions of tiie Chapter with regard to the 
building. 

“ We have repaired the walls/’ he says, 
“within sixty feet of the west door, and 
covered with new timber the choir, and 
carried a new roof from the east end of 
the choir to the above-mentioned part of 
the body of the church, and covered it 
with n. lla l lead ; and, as we have a 
quarry if alabaster near the phtce, with 
oilier good materials for stucco, we have 
employed a skilful plasterer to adorn the 
inside in such a manner as decency re- 
cites, and we are enabled by our stock to 
o. . . . We propose to take down the 


two steeples which at present serve as a 
western front to the two asles, for they 
are very ruinous, and to raise a tower over 
the front of the uav**, and then to finish 
with a rustic porch !” 

The engraving in Winkle’s Cathedrals, 
taken before the late restoration was com- 
mence* I, exhibits the erection of Mr. Wood 
in its perfect state, the eastern window of 
the chapel beiiu represented in the de- 
formed condition which U here described. 
The present beautiful five-light early 
geometrical window, designed by John 
Prichard, Esq., was intniduced in 1844, 
and was the first step in the right direc- 
tion. from that day to this the work 
has been gong on, its progress being 
necessarily slow, from the sma Juess of the 
fund with which the Dean and Chtipter 
have had to deal Their principle has 
been, wlurever it was possible, really to 
restore, and, whatever should be under- 
taken, to do it well. The internal arrange- 
ment does, indeed, form an exception to 
the rule *f exact restoration; for the cir- 
cumstance of the cathedral being also the 
parish church, has compelled them, under 
the altered condition of the parish, to vary 
from tho original model, for the purpose 
of adapting it to the requirements of paro- 
chial worship. But the main features of 
the building have be*n reconstructed ac- 
cording to the former type; the lady- 
chapel carefully restored, a fine Norman 
arch, with its bold and remarkable mould- 
ings, which hud been entirely blocked up 
and conceded by a thick wall of solid 
masonry, exposed to v ew and reset ; the 
three arches in the presbytery, and four in 
the choir, opening into the si* 'e-aisles, 
“ disencumbered fi om the mod* m wal s by 
which they had been filled, and >*gaiu dis- 
closing their gracefully-clustered shafts, 
capitals, and mouldings.” '1 lie presbytery 
above the arcade, the noble arch and 
columns separating it from tho nave, also 
the clerestory a* d nave, have been com- 
pletely rebu It ; the floor, which had been 
raised a lout two feet, lowered to its for- 
mer level, thereby giving to the columns 
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th rt T proper elevation ; and new plinth* are 
given to the mu' ilated pillars, which have 
been also subs antially underpinned. Tlie 
stability of the building has been further 
secured by the erection of five buttresses, 
resting on solid foundations without, and 
forming arches within. S’tpp rting the walls 
o' the nave. These buttresses liave also 
the ad i.ional advantage of relieving the 
hitherto uninterrupted length of the ex- 
terior, and also diminish the monotonous 
effect of the modem flat coiling of the 
aisles within, and will bo in keeping with 
the timber roo's of the aisles, when re- 
stored. Four sedilia (the original number) 
have been inserted in the presbytery arch. 
In the design of th< se, marble >lmfis (alter- 
nately red and green) are eiop’oyed, and 
also mo-aic panels hi geometrical forms. 
Iii the gables are s'atues of the lour 
Evangelists, and the outer terminations of 
the lal>el -mouldings are formed by angels. 

The Decorated reredos, which « aa thought 
to be beyond restoration, has bei-n trans- 
ferred to the north side aisle for the pur- 
pose of preservation, ns a memento of past 
ages, and its place hits be«-n supplied by 
one in Caen stone, consisting t.f thive 
gables, with richly-carved mouldings, 
cro -kets. and final crosses. In the cen re 
surface is represented the Lamb and flag, 
surrounded by the vine, and the Lamb 
tre ding on the grapes, in allusion to the 
text, “ treading the wine-press alone;” the 
capitals are filled with rich foliage, all 
taken from nature. The columns are of 
rouge royal and emperor red marble, single 
to the side • panels, but double to the 
centre one. It is proposed that Mr. 
Ros* tti, who has -already done some of the 
decora 1 ions, shall pa'nt these panels, the 
subjects to be — the Nativity for the centre 
one, and the figures of St. Dai id and St. 
Paul, as the ancestor and successor of our 
Lord, in the side ones. The space beneath 
will be diaiered and enriched with colour. 
A stone pulpit has been eree'ed, in charac- 
ter with the architecture of the nave, that 
of the early part of the thirn enth century. 
It is supported on -a green serpentine cen- 
tral shaft, surrounded 1 y six smaller ones 
of ted marble; and the upper part and 
staircase handrail have also, alternately, 
red and green marble shaf.s. The whole 
is r'ch'y carved with foliage. . The figure 
of an angel supports the book board (stone), 
which is in the form of a Bible, and the 
four panels round the pulpit are to have 
bas-reliefs of Moses and David, as pro- 
minent characters in the Old Testament, 
on the one side, and St. John and St. Paul, 
as representing the New, on the other side 
of the angel bearing the Word. 

These sculptures are to be modelled by 


Mr. T. Woolner, and the whole of the 
carving* throughout the e>thedral are 
executed by Mr. CAnrke.who has been long 
engaged on the fabric. There is a. rich 
candle standard, illuminated with colour, 
attached to the pulpit, which, with the 
rich hinges to the presbytery dioor, are by 
Skidmore. 

The floor of the nave and a considerable 
portion of the side-.tisles have been laid 
with encaustic tiles, by Minton, many of 
the designs having been executed expressly 
for the purpose : in the arrangement, the 
rich aud plain tdes are so disposed as to 
blend harmoniously, and produce a good 
effect. In the space before the altar very 
rich marble mosaics, 18 inehes square, are 
also introduced. Towards this department 
Mr. Minton makes a liberal contribution. 

Oaken seats have been provided to ac- 
commodate a lirge parochial congregation. 

The throne and stalls are a* yet un- 
touched; the roof of the chapter-hooaa 
must be reconstructed, also an organ pro- 
vided; hnt these additions, with sundry 
others, are to be followed up a* funds may 
permit. The western portion of ihe nave, 
too, still tells the tale of the fearful storm 
of the last century ; and unless the south 
tower be rebuilt, we cannot dismiss the 
apprehension that the safety of the west- 
ern facade, a sp< cimen of Karly English 
architecture of unexampled beauty, may 
be imperilled. 

The cost of the restoration h : therto has 
b r en about £8,830, which has been under 
the direction of the diocesan architects, 
Messrs. Prichird and Scddon, in eo*\j unc- 
tion with the hon. diocesan architect, Mr. 
T. H. Wyatt. Messrs. James and PrW, 
of Cardiff, are the builders ; and the marble 
has mainly been supplied by Mr. Field, cf 
Parliament-street, London. 

April 26. 

Sale of ihe “ Morning Herald.” — Messrs. 
Christie and Manson offered, at the Auction 
Mart, Bartbolomew-lane, the copyright, 
plant, &c., of the above paper for sale. 
The bill of particulars stated that the 
property offered for disposal consisted of 
the entire cop\ right in the London daily 
newspapers called respectively the “ Morn- 
ing Herald” and the “ Standard,” and in 
the London newspaper, published three 
times s-week, known as the “ St. James’s 
Chronicle, Whitehall and General Even- 
ing Post.” The first publicat on of the 
“ Morning Herald” commenced in the 
year 1781, the “ Standard” in 1827, and 
the “ St. James’s Chronicle” was founded 
on the “ St. James’s Evening Post,” a 
paper of considerable circulation so for 
back as the middle of last century. It 
included in its proprietary the names of 
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Bonnell, Thornton, the elder Col man, 
Garrick, George Stevens, the Shakspeare 
c unmentator, and Dr. Gillies, the historio- 
grapher of Scotland ; and among its con- 
tributors were Goldsmith, Churchill, Mur- 
phy. Alexander Chalmers, and Mallet da 
Pan, during a portion of the French revo- 
lutionary times. The amounts received 
for advertisements from 1851 to 1855 were 
as follows: — For 1851, 81,690/. ; for 1852, 
85.730/.; for 1853,80,979/.; 1854,26,484/.; 
and for 1855, 21,758/. There was no re- 
turn for 1856, but the auctioneer said the 
assgnees were working the paper at a 
sli ht profit. The copyright was then set 
up nt a reserved bidding on the part of the 
official assignees of 13,500/., and it was 
intimated tliat one bid of not less than 
100/. would constitute u sale. There l>eing 
no offer made, the property was withdrawn 
for the present. 

April 30. 

The first session of the fifth Parliament 
of Queen Victoria was this day opened : 
both Houses met at two o'clock, and the 
House of Commons at once proceeded to 
choose a Speaker, and elected Mr. Evelyn 
Denison, member for North Nottingham- 
shire. which choice was subsequently rati- 
fied by her Majesty. 

May6. 

Manchester . — The opening of the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition by Prince Albert 
took pla e this day. The Exhibition build- 
ing siauds in the green field* at Old Traf- 
ford, on the western side of Manchester. 
It wan puri>osely planted there in ord» r to 
escape the smoke of Manchester as much 
as possible. But the east wind perversely 
blew on the oj>ening-day, even as it has 
blown for weeks past. — The M anchester. Art- 
Palace cons sts of a nave and two aisles, 
forming what is called the great central hull. 
Slender iron pillars divide the nave from 
the aisles, and a semicircular roof spring- 
ing from these pillars covers in the nave. 
The transept is near the western extremity. 
The principal entrance is at the east end, 
0 ) ening into the nave. The side-walls ure 
hung with pictures, chiefly portraits. Be- 
neath them stand a double row of statues, 
on cither side of the nave; and on the 
floor are ca*es filled with a rich collection 
of art- treasures — bronzes, ivory-carvings, 
woo- 1 -carvings, jewels, Ac. Near the tran- 
sept stand groups of' old armour. Beyond 
the tran ept, the seats of the orchestra, 
terminating in a grand organ, complete 
the iierspective. The pictures are arranged 
in chronological order, beginning with the 
earliest, and terminating with the produc- 
tions of our own day. There are upwards 
of 5,000 subjects hung upon the walls: 


1,098 are by ancient masters, 652 by mo* 
dem masters, 337 portraits, 965 water- 
colour paintings, 1359 engravings, and 70 
pieces of sculpture. Besides these, there 
are some 500 pictures for which room has 
not been found. 


May 8. 

Persia. — A telegraphic message was 
received this day, dated “Camp before 
Mohammerah, March 28.— Mohammerah 
was captured by the British on the 26th 
instant. The enemy lost 200 killed and 
wounded, — among whom was Asherluf 
Brigadier, — besides seventeen guns, and a 
vast amount of amunitiou and military 
stores. Tiie Persian army, under the Shah 
Zadeh, retreated t" wards Ahwaz and fas- 
ter in great disorder. The British forces 
aro encimped near Mohammerah. Our 
loss in killed and wounded is about ten. 
The Arab tribes are friendly, and are send- 
ing in their submission." 


May 11. 

A Holy Relic . — The Correspondence 
Autografa, Spanish paper, contains the 
following curious announcement “ Yes- 
terday, at five in the afternoon, took place, 
in the royal apartments, the ceremony of 
placing the nail possessed by the Chapel 
Royal— one of those which suspended Jesus 
Christ — in the magnificent and unequalh d 
reliquary that her Majesty the Queen has 
had constructed to replace that which was 
stolen when, on the 27th of May of last 
year, the most holy nail disappeared. The 
ceremony commenced by the benediction 
of the re’iquary by the Patriarch of the 
Indies. The reliquary being afterwards 
placed in the oratory of the same ro\al 
habitation, the Patr arch returned to the 
chapel, and, with all the clergy and mu-io 
of the same, conducted the holy nail in 
procession to the royal apartment, where 
their Majesties, with her Royal Highness 
the Princess of the Asturias and the In- 
fanta Dona Christina, were waiting upon 
th* ir knees, w th the chief officers of the 
palace, &c. The music played the prayers 
which the Church possesses even for such 
unusual cases as this, and, the procession 
having reached the royal chamber, the 
holy nail was placed in the new reliquary, 
and the officiating divine offered for adora- 
tion this inestimable instrument of our re- 
demption, their Majesties adoring it first. 
Many persons of those present in the chapel 
also adored it, and it was subsequently de- 
posited in ttie sacred place where it is to 
be preserved, in spite of sacrilegious liands, 
for the greater honour and glory of God." 

The Designs for the New Public Offices 
were this day exhibited to the public: 
they are over two hundred in number. 
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and many of them of considerable merit 
In our next Magazine we purpose noticing 
tome of those which appear beat adapted 
for the purposes required. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen have been select- 
ed to act as judges -The Duke of Buo- 
cleuch, as a member of the House of 
Peers; Mr. Stirling, of Kier, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons; Viscount 
Eversley, late Speaker; Earl Stanhope, 
President of the Society of British Auti- 
queries; Mr. David Roberts, member of 
the Royal Academy; Mr. Burn, member 
of the institute of British Architects; 
Mr. Brunei, member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, it will be observed that 
no member either of the late or the pre- 
sent Government has been appointed. 

May 14. 

Doncaster New Parish Church It was 
stated in *' The 'l imes'’ al>out two months 
ago, that the building committee appoiutvd 
to superintend the re-erection of the new 
parish church at Doncaster had found 
themselves under the necessity of appeal- 
ing to the inhabitants of that town and 
neighbourhood, and the public generally, 
for a further subscription of about £10.000, 
to enable them to complete the edifice, 
with the necessary internal fittings, exclu- 
sive of an organ, for which provision is 
being made at a cost of about £3,000; 
and that with that additional sum they 
would be enabled to finish the entire work 
at the sum originally specified, namely, 
£40,000. The resjwnse to this appeal has 
been so liberal, that the committee have 
ordered the contractors to proceed with 
both the masonry and wood- work of the 
tower, and the former is already progress- 
ing rapidly. In the first plans of the 
architect, Mr. Gilbert Scott, the body of 
the church was designed in the early Deco- 
rated, or Geometrical style of architecture, 
and the tower in the Perpendicular style. 
As the work proceeded, however, Mr. Scott 
be<*ame gradually convinced that it was 
neoes8nry to depart from his original idea 
of repeating the somewhat meagre Per- 
pendicular details of the old tower, in con- 
nexion with a design which substantially 
belongs to the Geometrical style ; that, in 
fact, to change the style at a particular 
level would be an affectation of a distinc- 
tion of date where none exists in r>ali>y, 
and would make the tower the worst part 
of the new church, instead of the best, as 
it was in the old edifice. This alteration 
will involve some additional e\pense, but 
the tower will still be built for £4,100, 
which is considerably below the price 
named in the great majority of the 
tenders sent in 1853. The effect of the 
•new drawing is very superior to the 


farmer one, and it may be safely asserted 
that the new tower will be one of the 
best in England, since it will be a higher 
than that of any other parish church in 
the country, and almost the only one 
of any great size in the style of the beat 
period of architecture. Mr. W. Forman, 
of London, and Pippbrook-house, Surrey, 
who has undertaken the entire restoration 
of the south chapel of the church in very 
rich and elaborate detail, at a cost of 
upwards of £5,000, has recently *ent a 
cheque for £500 towards the fund for 
completing the church, which is thus raised 
to within a few hundreds of the maximum 
amount required. Lord Palmerston last 
week kindly forwarded a cheque for twenty 
guineas. It is folly expected that the 
masonry of the church will be completed 
by about this time next year, but it 
is not probable that the edifice will be 
ready for the formal opening for divine 
service before the 28th of February, 1859, 
the anniversary of the destruction of the 
old church by fire. 

May 16. 

Savings-Banks. — A return has just been 
published (moved for by the late Mr. Bro- 
therton) relative to savings-banks. It 
shews that at the date of the return the 
number of banks in the whole of the 
united kingdom amounted to 591; the 
number of officers, 620 paid, and 1,208 
unpaid ; the salaries and allowances of the 
paid officers, £85,186; the annual ex- 
penses of management, £113,423; the 
number of accounts remaining open on 
tlie 20th of November, 1855, £1, Sol, 422 ; 
the total amount owing to depositors 
on the said 20ili of November, 1856, 
£34,135 525; the total amount invested 
with the National Debt Commissioners, 
£33,956,105 ; the rate of interest paid to 
depositors (on the average), £2 18s. 8d. 
per cent ; tlie total number of annuities 
granted from the commencement, 10,608 
(£184,217); the annual number of re- 
ceipts from depositors in the year end'd 
the 20th of January, 1855, £1,109,724; 
and the annual number of pa\ments to de- 
positors in the year, £793,066. The ave- 
rage amount of receipts from depositors in 
the year was £5 2s. 3d., and the average 
of payments to depositors, £9 13s. 4d. 

The National Gallery. — A writer in the 
u Spectator” vouches for the following cu- 
rious items as forming the amount of a 
purchase for the National Gallery. The 
painting is by Paul Veronese, and is called 
The Family of Darius at the feet of Alex- 
ander. In addition to the sum thus ex- 
pended by Herr Mundler, it is said that 
there will be a considerable bill to pay 
for framing, insurance, carriage. See . : — 
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Sum ostensibly appropriated by Pi- £ a. d. 

sard 12,360 0 0 

Banking commission to Mr. Valen- 
tine, at 4 per cent. . . 70 0 0 

Commissions on the picture : — 

1. Signor Enrioo Dubois, banker 

(son-in-law of Pisani) . . 62 10 0 

2. Signor Carlo Dubois . . 62 10 0 

8. Signor Caterino Zen, Pisani's 

first steward .... 800 0 0 

4. Stunor Pietro Desan, second 

ditto 271 10 0 

5. Dr. Montenimici, lawyer . . 271 10 0 

8. Signor Paolo Fabris,* 4 restorer,” 200 0 0 

7. Giuseppe Comirato, Pisani’s 

valet 12 0 0 

8. Cnterina Rini, Pisani’s came- 

riora (chambermaid) . . 10 0 0 

9. Pietro Galperti, Pisani's gondo- 
liers 6 0 0 

10. Angelo Comin, ditto . . 6 0 0 

11. Riccardo de Sandre, Pisani's • 

cook. ... . . * 600 

12 Pietro Dorigo, Pisani's porter . 6 0 0 

13. Angela Dorigo, Pisani’s por- 
ter's wife 6 0 0 


£13,650 0 0 

Mat 18. 

The Princess- Royal. — The following 
message was this day communicated to 
the House of Commons “ Her Majesty, 
having agreed to a marriage proposed be- 
tween the Princess-Royal and his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, has thought fib to communicate 
the same to the House of Commons. Her 
Majesty is folly persuaded that this alli- 
ance cannot but be acceptable to all her 
Majesty's faithful subjects ; and the many 
proofs wh ; ch the Qneen has received of the 
affectionate attachment of this House to 
her Majesty's person and family, leave her 
no room to doubt of the concurrence and 
assistance of this House in enabling her to 
make such a provision for her eldest daugh- 
ter, with a view to the said marriage, as 
may be suitable to the dignity of the crown 
and the honour of the country.” The 
House subsequently passed an almost una- 
nimous vote granting a sum of £40,000 


as an outfit, and settled an annuity of 
£8,000 a-year for life on her Royal High- 
ness. 

May 23. 

Census of New South Wales . — We have 
received some further details of an inter- 
esting character with respect to the census 
of this colony, which was taken early last 
summer. The total population of the 
colony is 266,000, including 147,000 males 
and 119,000 females, giving a preponder- 
ance in favour of the former sex of no less 
than 28,000. Of the inhabitants, it appears 
that barely a third, or 113,000, were born 
in Australia, while of the remainder, Eng- 
land and Wales supplied 74,200; Ire- 
land, 50,100; Scotland, 16,300 ; Germany, 
6,200 ; and China, 1,800. The metropolis 
(Sydney), it is si ated, contains no less than 
14,520 houses, and its population, including 
the suburbs, is about 80,000. Maitland 
stands the next in rank, with 15,000 ; then 
comes Bathurst, with 12,000; Goulburo, 
7,000; Brisbane, 6,800; and Windsor, 
8,400. With resi>ect to religion, the 
Church of England has a decided majority, 
em l Taring 132,000, or more than one-third 
of the whole population ; the Church of 
Home is the next, counting 78,000 ; Pres- 
byterians, 27,700; and Protestant Dis- 
senters, 15.600. With respect to the pro- 
fessional or other occupations of the inha- 
bitants, the returns are somewhat defective, 
for we find that, with respect to so large a 
proportion as 152,000, no account is ren- 
dered ; but of the remaining 214^000, it 
appears that the law claims 232 followers; 
medicine, 293; divinity, 441; and other pro- 
fessions, 447. The paupers,— meaning, we 
should conclude, disabled, infirm, or luna- 
tic*, 1,210. In mining pursuits there were 
engaged 4,800 persons; in agriculture, 
16,700; in grazing, 12,300; and in do- 
mestic occupation, 16,700 . — Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaSSTTB PKKrKKMKKTS, See. 

May 1. The Hon. and Rev. Jobn T. Pelham, 
to be Bishop of Norwich. 

May 2. Lord Beibaven, to be ber Majesty’s 
High Commissioner to tbe General Assembly of 
the Cbnrcb of Scotland. 

Stay 7. M. PAmiral Hamelin, (Ferdinand 
Alphonse,) to be a Knight Grand Croes of the 
Bath. 

May 8. J. W. Johnstone, esq., to be Attorney- 
General. M. J. Wilkins, esq., to be Solicitor- 
General of Nora Scotia. 

May 9. William Stevenson, esq., to be Gover- 
nor of tbe Mauritius. 

May 18. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, of Bombay, 
Knight, to be a Baronet. 

Tbe Hon. Geo. Waldegrave. to be Secretary to 
the 8peaker of the House of Commons. 

G. Romulne, esq., to be Seoond Secretary of 
the Admiralty. 


Tbe Hon. J. R. Drummond, to be Private Se- 
cretary to Sir C. Wood. 

Sir John Romsden, M.P., to be Under-Secretary 
for War. 

W. J. R. Gaskoin, e*q., to be Private Secretary 
to Sir J. Ranted©*!, 

Henry Grenfell, esq., to be Private Secretary 
to Lord Panmure. 

Geo. J. Stoney, esq., to be Secretary of Queen's 
University, Ireland. 

C. Mark, esq., to be Consul at Baltimore, U.8. 

C. Rennie, esq., to be Conml at Archangel. 

8ir R. 8chombvrgfc, to be Consul at Bang^ook. 

Martin Wood, esq., to be Consul at Monts 
Video. 

— Booker, esq., to be Consul at San Francis to. 

Tbe Hon. Chichester Fortescne, M.P., to be 
Under-Secretary for Ireland. 

Charles O'Leary, esq., to be Vice-Consul at 
Bogota. 
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OBITUARY. 


H. B. H. The Duchess or Gioucesteb. 

April 30. At Gloucester-house, Park-lane, 
aged 80, H. R. H. the Princess Mary, Du- 
chess of Gloucester and Edinburgh, and 
Countess of Connaught, the last surviving 
of the fifteen children of his late Majesty 
George III. 

The deceased Duchess was the Princess 
Mary, fourth daughter of King George III. 
She was bom o.i the 25th of April, 1776, 
and was ma’ried on the 22nd of July, 1816, 
to her cousin, Prince William Frederick, 
Duke of Glouoe-ter and Edinb rgh, nephew 
of King George III. The Duke of Glou- 
cester died without issue in 1834. 

George III. married, in 1761, the Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and fully 
expected that his brothers would please, not 
themselves, but him, in their marriages. 
They di l not do so ; and he was excessively 
scandalised at the disoovery that the Duke 
of Cumberland had married Mrs. Horton, 
and the Duke of Gloucester ths Countess 
Dowager of Waldegr ve, an illegitimate 
daughter of the Hon. S r Edward Walpole. 
There were immediate poli ical con se- 
quences arising from the family quarrel, 
the Opposi ion finding their spirits and 
fore s at once revived ; but a more perma- 
nent and for more serious consequence was 
th it the Royal Marriage Act was devised by 
the king, and carried through Parliament. 
Under this Act, no descendant of George II. 
could marry under the age of twenty five 
without the king’s oonse .t ; nor after that 
age otherwise than after app ying to the 
Privy Council, (in case of the sovereign’s 
disapprobation,) and waiting a year to see 
whether either House of Parliament would 
address the king against the marriage, 
which, in that case, could not take place. 
It was too late now to overthrow the Duke 
of Gloucester's marriage, wh ch had taken 
place five years before. It was declared at 
court in the autumn of 1772, the same year 
that the R >yal Marriage Act passed. 

After the birth of two daughters, the 
Duchess of Gloucester had a ton, who re- 
mained the onlv one. He was b< ru at 
Home, on the 15th of January, 1776. On 
thj 25th of the following April was bora the 
eleventh child of George III., the Princess 
Mary, who was to be the wife of the little 
cousin at Rome. 

Dur ng the long course of years in wh'ch 
many of the other member of the fam ly 
were involved in the pena ties and perplexi- 
ties of the r rank, with regard to love and 
marriage, it was be ieved that the Princess 
Mary and her cousin the Duke of Glou- 
cester were attache* l. She was interested 
in his Cambridge life, (his education being 
finished there,) and she gloried in h : s re- 
ceiving the General’s thanks in the field, 
when he was fighting in Flanders, so early 
as 1794. He proved himself both a gallant 
and able soldier, and really won his rank, 
whioh rose to that of Field-Marshal in 1816. 

12 


When the young people were one-and- 
twenty, the Princess Charlotte was bora ; 
and a it soon became understood that there 
would be no heir-apparent if the Princess of 
Wales lived, the necessity was admitted of 
keeping the Duke of Gloucester single . to marry 
the presumptive heiress of the throne , in ease of 
no eligible foreign prince appearing for that 
function . For twenty of their best years the 
Duke and the Princess were kept waiting, 
during which interval (in the year 1805) he 
suoceeded to his title, on liis father's death. 

Everybody liked and loved the Princess 
Mary, who was a pattern of duty and sweet- 
ness through all the family trials sbo had to 
witness and share in ; and the Duke, though 
not a man of much political ability, was in 
that part of his life a Wh g, and on the 
generous and liberal side of almost every 
question. We are obliged to say “almost, 
because he supported with his whole force 
the exclusion of Dissenters from the Univer- 
sities when he was Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, after the death of the 
Duke of Grafton. On the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, he was as earnest in bis own way as 
Wilberforce in his, and kind and helpful in 
All matters of chanty that came before him. 
Rom illy tells us a curious thing of him — that 
he volunteered, in a tfte-a-tite with Sir S. 
Romilly, his declaration that Queen Caro- 
line was innocent, and that her accusers 
were peijured. For the greater part of his 
life the same genud spirit of liberality and 
personal unassumingneas distinguished him 
and the Princess Mary. As for her, she 
pleased old and young alike. 

In 1814, when the Prince of Orange was 
in England, and Ids father announced Ids 
approaching nmrriage with the Princess 
Charlotte, the Princess Mary looked bright 
and happy. Lord M ilmesbury recorded in nis 
diary what her manners were liko when the 
charm of youth was past, and the character 
of womanhood was marked. He said she 
“ was all good-humour and pleasantness 
adding, “ her manners are perfect; and I 
never saw or conversed with any Pri ces* so 
exastly what she ought to I e.” And no one 
living, perhaps, knew more princesses, or 
more of what they really were, than the old 
diplomatist The Prince of Orange went 
away, and the Princess Mary drooped. 
Everybody was saying that the Duke of Glou- 
cester must be the Princess Charlotte's 
bridegroom, after all Rut a few months 
more put an end to the long suspense. 
When the Princess Charlotte desoended the 
great staircase at Carhon-house, after the 
ceremony of her marriage, she was met at 
the foot with open arms by the Princess 
Mary, whose face was bathed in tears. The 
Duke and Duche s of Gloucester were mar- 
ried in a few weeks— on the 22nd of July, 

1 816. The bride** demeanour was so interest- 
esting and affecting that it opened the sluices 
of Lord E don’s ready tears, which he de- 
clared ran down his cheeks ; but the Chief 
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Justice, Lord ETenborough, also present, 
must have been in auotner mood. Seme 
persons were talking in a oorner of t e 
orjwded room, and the Chief Justice called 
to them, in the midst of the ceremony, M Do 
not make such a noise in that comer-^f you 
do, you shall be married yourselves.” It is 
rather pathetic now to think of the details 
of that marriage — the crowded saloon, the 
royal mother* and sifters on one side the 
altar, and the royal brothers on the other, 
the bride, though no longer young, M looking 
very lovely,” in a remarkably simple dress ; 
to remember how the scene was related at 
every fireside in England, and then to think 
that none of the family, and probably no 
one who was present, survives. So applica- 
tion was made to Parliament for an increase 
of income in this cose. The benevolent 
hab ts of the Duke and Duchess had taught 
t .era in a practical way the value of money; 
and they arranged their plan of life so as to 
make their means suffice, and leave enough 
for much support of schools, and aid to many 
a good cause. 

They lived together eighteen years, the 
Duke dying in November, 1884. It sur- 
prised no one that his wife proved herself 
the most assiduous and admirable of nurses 
during her husband’s decline. After his 
death she lived in as much retirement as 
h.r rank admitted, doing good where she 
could, and universally beloved. She saw 
the last of her immediate relatives drop 
from her side, and herself left the survivor 
of th it long family train that used to look so 
royal and so graoeful when returning the 
admiring salutations of the public on the 
terrace at Windsor . — Daily A’ei m. 


The Right Rev. Dr. Skinxeb, Bishop of 
Aberdeen. 

April 15. At Aberdeen, aged 78, the Right 
Rev. William Skinner, D.D., Bishop of Aber- 
deen, and Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop fllrinmr was the inheritor of a 
name which has long been held in honour in 
the Scottish Church. His grandfather, John 
Skinner, the son of John Skinner, parish 
schoolmaster, first at Birse, and afterwards 
at Echt, both in the county of Aberdeen, 
was brought up by a Presbyterian, but in 
early manhood joined the Communion of the 
Church, and was afterwanls ordained by 
Bishop Dunbar of Aberdeen. In the year 
1742 he was appointed Incumbent of Long- 
side, in the diocese of Aberdeen, and con- 
tinued to hold that cure till his death, in 
1807. He wan the author of the well-known 
“E clesiastioal History of Scotland,” of 
various theolwical works, and of several 
Scottish and Latin poems of great merit • 
and his name still remains a household word 
in the neighbourhood of the place where he 
resided for so many years. He saw the 
Churoh to which he belonged in the state of 
its greatest prosperity and efficiency, im- 
mediately before the rising of 1745; he 
beheld its eruel proscription by the statutes 
enacted after the suppression of that enter- 
Gent. Mae. Vol. CCII. 


prise; and he survived to see the commence- 
ment of a more tranquil, if not a more 
honoured period. He had felt in his own 
person the severity of the persecution. 
Having been accused of reading the “ Book 
of Common Prayer” to more than four per- 
sons at one time, and having admitted the 
offence, he was condemned to suffer im- 
prisonment for six months. 

John skinner, son of the pastor of Long, 
side, and father of the late Primus, was horn 
in 1744. He was nine years old at the time 
of bis father's incarceration, and that event 
caused him a degree of anxiety which 
nothing could remove, till he was allowed 
to share his confinement in the iail of Old 
Aberdeen. He was ordained by Bishop 
Gerard of Aberdeen, and after officiating 
for some time to two congregations, in the 
parishes of Ellon and Udny in that diocese, 
was appointed pastor of the congregation- 
now represented by St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aberdeen. On the elevation of Bishop Kil- 
gour to the primacy, John Skinner was 
elected as his coadjutor in the see of Aber- 
deen, and was consecrated in 1782. Two 
years after, he assisted in one of the most 
important events of our later eocleoastioal 
history, the consecration of Dr. Seabury, 
the first Bishop of the United States of 
Amerioa, which took place in a house in 
Long Acre, Aberdeen, then occupied both 
as the Bishop’s own dwelling-house, and as 
the place of meeting of his congregation, 
and on the site of which a Wesleyan chapel 
now stands. In 1788 Bishop Skinner suc- 
ceeded B.shop Kilgour as Primus. Early 
in that year Priace Charles Edward had 
died, and at an episcopal synod held a few 
months after, it was unanimously resolved 
that the Clergy should pray for King George 
and the royal family by name according to 
the forms in the English Liturgy. These 
events led to the repeal of the penal laws 
against the Scottish Church, a measure 
which wascarried through Parliament chiefly 
by the exertions of the Primus. At the 
time it was thought not advisable to oppose 
the insertion of a clause in the act by which 
all clergy of Scottish ordination were pro- 
hibited from holding benefices, or officiating 
to any congregation in England. In the year 
1811 the Primus presided at a general synod, 
held at Aberdeeu, where the oanon* on 
which the present code is founded were 
enacted. He died on the 18th of July 1818. 

The late Primus was the seooud son of 
Bishop John Skinner, the eldest son being 
John Skinner, Dean of Dunkeld, author of 
the " Annals of Scottish Episcopacy.” He 
was born at Aberdeen on the 24th of Oo- 
tober, 1778, and was educated at MaiisohAl 
College there, where he took his degree as 
Master of Arts. His father was anxious 
that be should complete bis eduoation at 
one of the English universities, not only for 
the sake if t e studies pursued there, but 
as preparatory to his receiving holy orders 
from an English bishop, in order to afford 
a practical refutation of on idle story which 
had gone abroad, that the Scottish Primus 
was at heart opposed to the principles of 
5 B 
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the Church of England. His circumstances 
u ould not have permitted him to carry out 
his wish, but he was enabled to do so 
through the assistance of William Stevens, 
the well-known friend of Bishop Horne, 
and Jones of Nayland. The interesting 
circumstances connected with this are told 
by Sir James P.^rk in his Life of Stevens 
(4th ed., pp. 2d — 34) : but few, probably, of 
those who have read the beautiful narra- 
tive, are aware that the “respectable and 
exemplary clergyman, residing in a very 
distant part of the kingdom,” .... “most 
desirous of getting his son educated at Ox- 
ford, intendi ar mm for Holy Orders,” was 
Bishop John Skinner, and that the 44 young 
student” of Wadham College, whom Ste- 
vens, on his arrival at Oxford, ‘‘provided 
with Mr. Parkhurst's two Lexicons,” ob- 
serving to him, “ that with these two books 
and hts Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament 
well used, be might set up trade whenever 
called upon,” was the late Primus of the 
Scottish Church. 

After finishing his course at the uni- 
versity, from whi.h he subsequently re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor in Divinity, he 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Horsley in 
March, 1802, and in the following year 
was raised to the priesthood by the same 
Prelate. Returning to Scotland, he offi- 
ciated as assistant, and afterwards as col- 
league, to his father in the incumbency of 
St. Andrew's Church, Aberdeen. On the 
11th of September, 181G, he was elected 
by the clergy of the diocese as successor 
to his father in the see of Aberdeen, and 
was consecrated at Stirling on the 27 th of 
October in the same year. On the 2nd day 
of June, 1841, he was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Walker, Bishop of Edinburgh, in the 
office of Primus. During his episcopate and 
primacy, Bishop Skinner too t an active part 
not only in the administration of his own 
diocese, but in the general government of the 
Church. In the former capacity he was 
called upon, in the year 1848, to pronounce 
eccles aetical censures on a clergyman of 
English ordination officiating at Aberdeen, 
who, after being received into communion 
with the Church, bad returned to a state of 
schism, and persuaded his congregation to 
fellow his example. 

The Primus nad for some time been in 
infirm health, and in the spring of the pre- 
sent yeir be suffered severely from a ma- 
lady with which he had long been afflicted ; 
but the discharge of his episcopal duties 
was never interrupted. On Wednesday in 
Holy Week he held his annual confirma- 
ti -n at St. Andrew's Church, and on Easter 
Day he was present at the Morning service, 
and received the Holy Communion. On 
Monday in Easter week be began to write 
a circular, intended to be sent to his cleigy, 
along with a Pastoral Letter, addressed “ to 
all faithful members of the Church within 
tho diocese of Aberdeen,” which be had 
prepared a short time before, at the request 
of the Aberdeen Diocesan Association of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church Society. In 
this letter he impressed on the laity the duty 


of more zealous and self-denying exertion* 
for the support of their p-istors, pointing oat, 
as the best manner of doing so, “ the weekly 
offertory,” — “the solemn offering of these 
pious gifts upon Goa*s holy altar, according 
to the ritual and order of the Church." 
On the Monday evening he convened cheer- 
fully with his family, but was taken ill 
during the n ; ght, and died early on the 
morning of Wednesday. 

The Tate Primus was assiduous and ex- 
emplary in the discharge of every pastoral 
duty, and in private life, and in his inter- 
course with his fellow citizens, his conduct 
was marked by a more than ordinary amount 
of kindness and oourtesy. Scrupulously exact 
and punctual in his habits, he was an ex- 
ample of regularity in all matters connected 
witn the government of the Church. He 
was particularly careful in regard to the 
qualifications of candidates for holy orders, 
not shrinking from his duty even when it 
was disagreeable to his own feelings, or liable 
to misrepresentation, as partaking of too 
great strictness. And hence, in a great 
me. i sure, the important diooese over which 
he presided still retains much of that pe- 
culiar ecclesiastical character first impressed 
upon it by its famous Doctors in the seven- 
teenth century, and made permanent during 
the episcopate of the fearless and nobl^ 
minded Bishop Gadderar in the beginning 
of the eighteenth. 

“The death of Bishop Skinner,” says an 
able writer in the “Edinburgh Cournot.” 
“ may be said to break the last living link 
of connexion between the Scottish episco- 
pate of the eighteenth, and the Scottish 
episcopate of the nineteenth centuty — be- 
tween the proscribed and persecuted rem- 
nant which, a hundred years ago, met by 
stealth in garrets and in cellars, and the 
peaceful and prosperous communion, whoee 
stately churches now adorn the streets of 
every considerable town, and not a few 

country parishes in Scotland 

The episcopalians of the north will have 
difficulty in realizing that, for the first timo 
during three quarters of a century, they 
have no * Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen.' 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal. 


Admiral Lord William Fitzroy, K.C.B. 

M'/y 13. At East Sheen, aged 74, the 
Right Hon. Lord William Fitzroy, K.C.&, 
Admiral of the Blue. 

He was bom June 1, 1782, was third son 
of Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, 
by hi < second wife. Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Sir Richard WrottesLy, bart. 

This officer entered the Navy April 21, 
1794, on board the “ Phaet n,” 38, Cspts. 
Wm. Hentinck and H n. RobL Stopfrd, one 
of Lord Howe's frigates, in the ensuing ac- 
tion of the 1st of June. He next joined the 
“ Leviatha 74, commanded by Lord Hugh 
Seymour, and, when with the same officer in 
the “ Sans Pareil,” 80, be took part in Lord 
Bridport's action, June 23, 1796. After an 
occasional attachment to the “Niger,** 32, 
CapL Edw. Jas. Foote, “ Phoenix,” 38, Capt 
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Lawrence Wm. Hateted, and “ Cambrian/' 40, 
Capt. Hon. Arthur Kaye Legge, he rejoined 
Capt. Foo'e, in Feb. 1798, on board the 
14 Seahorse,” of 46 guns and 292 men: in 
which vessel we find him, off the inland of 
Pantellaria, assuring at the capture — J une 27, 
1798, after a close action of eight minutes, a 
loss to the British of 2 men killed and 
10 wounded, and to the enemy of 18 killed 
and 87 wounded,— of the French frigate “ La 
Sensible," of 86 guns and 800 men. Being 
promoted to a lieutenancy, May 18, 1800, in 
the “ Penelope," 38, Capt. Hon. Henry Black- 
wood, he witnessed the surrender of Ma ta, 
and attended the expedition to Egypt. On 
Oct. 81, 1801, he became Acting-Commander 
of the “Salamine 1 ’ sloop, ana, being con- 
firmed, Jan. 7, 1802, in the “Murine/* was 
af erwards employed, from Jan. 26, 1808, 
until Feb. 29, 1804, in command of the 
“ Fairy." As a Post-Captain, a rank he at- 
tained on March 3 in th* latter year, Lord 
Wm. Fitzroy appears to have commanded 
the “ Duquesne" and “Vanguard," 74, 
“ ASolus,” 82, and 44 Macedonian," 38, on the 
Jamaica, Channel, Irish, Halifax, and Lisbon 
stations ; and in the “ ASolus” to have been 
present in Sir Richard Strachan's action off 
Ferrol, Nov. 4, 1805, and at the reduction of 
Martinique in Feb 1809. 

In April, 1811, when commanding the 
44 Macedonia" on the Lisbon station, he was 
dismissed the service by sentence of court- 
martial for having put the master of the 
vessel in irons; but the master was im- 
mediately after tried and found guilty of c n- 
tempt to Lord William, and was dismissed 
the service, and declared incapable of serving 
again as an officer, but was restored to his 
former rank by the Prince Regent in the fol- 
lowing August. His Lordship, who has not 
been employed since, was promoted to Flag- 
rank, Jan. 10, 1837. 

The Admiral was nominated a C.B. June 
4, 1815, aud a K.C.B. July 4, 1840. He 
married, Aug. 0, 1810, Georgiana, second 
d ugbter of the late Thomas Raikes, esq., 
and by that lady has issue a son and three 
daughters. 


Vice- Adm. Lord Rad stock, C.B. 

May 11. At 28, Portland-place, aged 70, 
the Rt. Hon Granville George Waldegrave, 
second Baron Radstock, in the peerage of 
Ireland, Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

He was born S**pt. 24, 1786, and was eldest 
son of William Waldegrave, Lord Radstock, 
Admiral of the Red, G.C.B., (whom he suc- 
ceeded as second Baron Aug. 20, 1825,) by 
Cornelia, second daughter of David Van Len- 
nap, Esq., Chief of the Dutch factory at 
8myrua, and brother of Opt. F on. Wm. 
Waldegrave, R~N. (1828), who died Dec. 20, 
1838. 

This officer (whose name had been borne 
in 1794 on the books of the 44 Courageux ” 
74. commanded by his father) embarked, in 
1798 as Midshipman on board the “Agin- 
court,” 64, Capt John Bligh, bearing the flag 
of his parent at Newfoundland, where he re- 


mained until June, 1800. He then joined 
the 44 Phaeton,” 88, and 44 Pearl,” 32, Capts. 
Jas. Nicoll Morris, and Sam. Jas. Ballard, 
both in the Mediterranean; next, in Nov. 
1801, the “Theseus,” 74, Opt. John I lig'i, 
lying at Spithead; and in Jan., 1802, the 
44 Medusa,” 32, Opt John Gore, again in the 
Mediteiranean ; where, in Dec., 1803, he whs 
received by Lord Nelson, on promotion, on 
board the “ Victbry," 100 In that ship, in 
which be was confirmed a Lieutenant July 20, 
1804, be united in two unsuccessful pursuits 
after the French fleet In the spring of 1805 
he removed to the 44 Hydra,” 88, Capt. Geo. 
Mun y, also in the Mediterranean ; and on 
Jan. 22, 1806, be was pr< moted to the rank 
of Commander. H s next appointment was, 
April 18, in the latter year, to the 44 Minorca,” 
18, in which vessel we find him engaged in 
maintaining a communication between the 
naval forces off Cadiz and Gibraltar, and in- 
volved in ocrasion&l skirmishes with the 
enemy in the Straits. He succeeded while 
in her making prize, among other vessels, of 
a Spanish privateer, 44 Nostra Senora del Car- 
men,” alia* “La Caridad,” of 2 guns, 2 
swivels, and 85 men, and a royal pneket from 
Tangier bound to Tarifa. Attaining Post- 
rank Feb. 16, 1807, he assumed command, in 
May, 1808, of the “Thames," 32, then on 
her passage home from the Mediterranean, 
whither, after that ship had been refitted, he 
again proceeded. On July 25, 1810, Capt. 
Waldegrave, with the assistance of the 
“Weasel” and “ Pilot ” brigs, and of their 
boats, effected the capture and destruction, 
under the batteries of Amantea, of a convoy 
of 81 vessels 1 den with provisions and 
stores for the enemy’s army at Scylla, to- 
gether with sev n large gun-boats, and five 
armed fcampavias, an event which mate- 
rially tended to prevent Murat’s contemplated 
invasion of Sicily. Ca t. Waldegrave was 
afterwards intrusted with a mission to Me- 
hemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, and con- 
cluded the first treaty effected with that re- 
markable character. His conduct in this 
instance, as it had done at Amantea, pro- 
cured him the thanks of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and of the Board of Admit alty. On 
Oct. 5, 1810, the boats of the “ Thames " and 
44 Eclair ” brig cut out 10 transports collected 
near Agriooli, in the Gulf of Salerno ; and on 
June 16, 1811, a detachment, landed from 
the former ship and the 44 Cephalus" sloop-of- 
war, dest oyed the same number of armed 
feluccas on the bearh near Cetraro. To 
mark their approbation of his continuous 
ex< rt ions, the Adm ; ralty had, on March 15, in 
the lat er year, appointed Capt. Wald grave 
to the 44 Volontaire,” 88, which ship he 
joined in the ensuing July. At first he was 
employed in wat* hi g the Tou’on fleet during 
the absence of Sir Edw. Pellew and the line- 
of- bat tie ships under his orders. While so 
stationed, and in company with the “ Perlen,” 
88, he was pursued, Nov. 22, 1811, by three 
French ships of the line and two frigates, 
from whom the British vessels, after a run- 
ning fight which lasted several hoars, con- 
trived to accomplish a gallant escape. He 
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was subsequently, after having refitted in 
England, employed on the coast of Spain; 
and his boats, as detailed in our memoirs of 
the offi era who commanded them, engaged, 
with those of other ships, in capturing and 
destroying large numbers of the enemy’s 
vessels. Ou March 4 , 1815, he t ok the 
“ Aspasia ” American letter-of-maroue, of 3 
guns and 2» men. He continued in the 
“Vol ntaire” until the close of 1815, and 
has since been ou half- pay. On June 4, in 
the year last mentioned, lie was nominated a 
C.B. ; and from Sept. 5, 1831, until advanced 
to Flag-rank, 23 Nov. 1841, he filled the ap- 
pointment of Naval Aide-de-C&mp to his late 
and her present Majesty. 

Lord Radstock, since the peace, has been 
energetically employed in watching over and 
ministering, in his public and private capa- 
city, to the wants and comforts of the poorer 
and more distressed members of the profession. 
He married, Aug. 7, 1823, Esther Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Jas. Puget, Esq., of 
Totteridge, co. Hants, who survives, by 
whom he has issue one son, Granville Augus- 
tus William, now Lord Radstock, one daugh- 
ter, married to Capt. W. heau champ Proctor, 
of Langlev - park, N orfolk, and one daughter 
unmarried. 


Admiral Gossblin. 

Recently, at his residence, Jersey, aged 92, 
Sir Thomas Le Merchant Gosselin, Admiral 
of the Red, the Senior Admiral in the British 
navy. 

Sir Thomas Le Merchant Gosselin, bom 
May 7, 1765, was the second son of Joshua 
Gosselin, Esq., Colonel of the North Regiment 
of Militia, by Martha, daughter of Tnos. Le 
Marchant, Esq., of Guernsey. He was brother 
of Gen. Gerard Gosselin, of Mount Ospringe, 
oo. Kent, and also of L euts. Corbet and Chas. 
Gosselin. of the navy an l i.rmy, both of whom 
died at Trini tad in 1803. 

This officer entered the navy, Aur. 2, 1778, 
on bjar-i the “Act i on,” 44, Capt. P. Roteler, 
with whom he removed, in June of the fol- 
lowing year, to the “ Ardent,” 64. That ship 
being captured on Aug. 16, 1779, by the com- 
bined fl eta of France and Spain, ho remained 
for three months a prisoner at Aleuqon, in 
Normandy. He next joined the “ Barfleur,” 
98, bearing the flag of S r Sam. Hood, in 
which ship, after witnessing the reduction of 
the Dutch island of St Eustatius, be fought 
in the action with the Comte de Grasse off 
Martinique, April 29, 1781, and in those of 
Jan. k6 and 26, 1792, off St Kitt’s. Re- 
moving then to the “ Champion/* commanded 
by Capt. Hood, Mr. Gosselin took furth r part 
in the memorable operations of April 9 and 
12, 1782, as als ► in the capture, on the 19th of 
the >ame month, of two French fine-ofbattle 
ships, a frigate and a corvette, the latter of 
which struck to the “ Champion ” af er a few 
broadsides. After an additional servitude in 
the ** Airaable,” 82, “ Carnatic,” 74, “ Nauti- 
lus,” 16, “ Grampus,” 60, “ Tri mpb,” 74, and 
“ Barfleur,** 98. on various stations, he was 
promoted, Dec. 1, 1787, to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, his appointments in which capacity 


C.B. — Admiral Gosselin. [June, 

were, it appears, to the " Atalanta," 16 , 
“ Crown,” 64, ana u Minerva,” 88, all on the 
East India station, where be was invested 
with the command, April 20, 1793, of the 
“Despatch” sloop. Capt. Gosselin, whose 
next appointment was, March 19, 1794, to the 
*• Kingfisher,” 18, subsequent’y assisted the 
Hon. Wm. Cornwallis in the capture of a 
small convoy off Belleisle, and compe le 1 a 
French frigate to cast off a large store-ship 
she hsd in tow. Being confirmed to Post- 
rank July 23, 1795. in t e * 4 Brunswick,** 74 , 
be further obtained command, on April 22, 
and J ily 25, 1796. of the “ Diamond,” 88 and 
“ Syren,” 32. At tlie conclusion of the mu- 
tiny at Spithead in 1797, (pre.iously to which 
he had captured the “S*ns Peur” French 
cutter privateer, carrying 2 swivel <, some 
small arms, and 18 men,) Capt. Gosselin pro- 
ceeded in the latter frigate, with the “ Pea 1,** 
82, and 20-gun ships ** Dart ” and “ Arrow,** 
under his orders, to the relief of Sir Richard 
Strachan off St. Marcon. In March, 1796, he 
sailed in charge of a large convoy for Jamaica 
and the Leeward Is'ands, carrying out at tbs 
same time M jor-General Howyer, the Go- 
vernor-Gene al, and Staff; and on this occa- 
sion the masters of the merchantmen pre- 
sented him with a very valuable sword, as a 
mark of their respect and esteem. After con- 
tributing, in Aug. 1799, to the reduction of 
the Dutch colony of Surinam, C *pt Gosselin 
returned to England with another convoy. 
He was next employed for three months 
during the summer of 1800 in attendance 
upon George 11L at Weymouth. In Feb., 
1801, we again find him escorting the trade to 
the West Indies, where he continued until 
the peace. The “ Melampus,” to which frigate 
Capt Gosselin had been removed in the pre- 
vious Oct, being paid oft June 23, 1802, he 
did not again go afloat until Feb. 2, 1804, on 
which date he was appointed to the “ Ville de 
Paris,” 110, bearing the flag of the Hon. Win. 
Cornwallis, off Brest, where, on being ap- 
pointed in the following summer to the 
“ Latona,” 38, be so distinguished himself by 
his energy in oommand of the in-shore squa- 
dron of frigates as to attract the successive 
thanks of the above officer and of Lord 
Gardner and Sir Chas. Cotton. From the 
“ Latona ” Capt. Gosselin (who had captured 
in her the “ A mpb ion *’ Spanish privateer of 
12 guns and 70 men) removed, on Feb. 4 , 
1806, to the “ Audacious,” 74. In that ship, 
after having gone to the West Indies in pur- 
suit of Jerome 1 uonaparte, and been dis- 
masted in a hurricane, be appears to have 
been employed, first in escorting the army 
under Sir John Moore to and from Gotten- 
berg, next in ©onvej ing that officer and Lieut- 
Generals Sir Harry i urrard and Sir John 
Hope to the shores of Portugal, whither he 
took charge also of the transports, and finally 
in superintend ng the embarkation of the 
army after the battle of Corunna. Capt. 
Goeselin’s unremitted exertions on the latter 
occasion procured him the thanks of 8ir John 
Lope, wuom be brought home, and also of 
both Houses of Parliament He had pre- 
viously, when ordered to Sweden, earned out 
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Major-General Sir Edw. Paget' and Sir John 
Murray ; and lie bad had the honour, on his 
return from tliat country, of affording a pas- 
sage to Sir Jn. Moore and the above-nan ied Sir 
J ii. Hope. He left the “ Audacious” in March, 
1809. Although subsequently appointed o 
the “Creasy,” 74, h s health prevented him 
from joining, and he has since been on half- 
pay. 1 He became a Rear-Admiral June 4, 
1814 ; a Vice-Admiral May 27, 182 > ; and a 
full Admiral November 23, 1841. 

Admiral Gosselin was a magistrate for 
Hertfordshire ; he married, March 18, 1809, 
Sarah, daughter of Jeremiah Rayment Hads- 
ley, Esq., of Ware Priory, in that co., by 
whom he had issue a son and three daughters. 
The son is married to the eldest daughter of 
Capt. Sir John Marshall, R.N., C.B., K.C.H. 


His commissions bore date as annexed — En- 
sign, January, 1790 ; Lieutenant, 2nd of 
Februai-y, 17§0 ; Captain, 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1803 ; Major, 17th of April, 1804 ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 7th of September, 1809 ; 
Colonel, 12th of August, 1819 ; M^jor-Gene- 
ral, 22nd of July, 1830 ; Lieutenant-General, 
23rd of November, 1841 ; and General, 20th 
of June, 1854. 


Gen. Sir James Macdonell, G.C.B. 

May 15. Aged — , General Sir James 
Macdonell, G.C.B. 

He was the third son of Mr. Duncan 
Macdonell of Glengarry, and was born at 
the family seat in Inverness hire. The gal- 
lant general entered the army in 1796, and 
was appointed Lieutenant in the 101st Foot. 
He afterwards entered the Coldstream 
Guards, and saw much active service with 
that gallant corps, in feet it was while serv- 
ing in that regiment that he derived his 
greatest honours. He first took part in the 
expedition to Naples and Calabria, in 1805- 
6 ; and after entering the Guards pursued a 
brilliant career in Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Flanders. It was at the- Battle of 
Waterloo, however, that he chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself, being then a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Guards. He was in the 2nd 
brigade of the 1st division, under General 
Sir J. Byng (now Field- Marshal the Earl of 
Strafford), and on the evening prior to the 
memorable 18th of June, it was decided that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonell, with the 2nd 
battalion of the Coldstream Guards, should 
have charge of the building of Hougou- 
mont, while the late Lord Saltoun should 
hold the orchard and the wood. It is a 
matter of history how the gallant officer 
held his position against the impetuous and 
almost overwhelming force of the French, 
aad how, with his intrepid body of guards, 
he successfully withstood the repeated at- 
tacks of the enemy on that important point. 
He was warmly applauded by the Duke of 
Wellington for bis eminent services on that 
occasion. T ie gallant General was decorated 
with the order of the Bath, and, after tak- 
ing the intermediate grade of K.C.B. in 
1838, was, in 1855, creat d a Grand Cross of 
that military order of knighthood. In 1837 
he was made a Knight- Commander of the 
Hanoverian order of the Guelphs. In addi- 
tion to the Waterloo medal, he had received 
the gold medal for Maida, also the silver 
war-medal and four clasps for Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Nivelle, and tho Nive. He was 
decorated with the order of Maria Theresa, 
and was a knight (4th class) of St. Vladimir. 
In February, 1849, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 71st (Highland) Regiment of Foot. 


Sir Edward Haggerston, Bart. 

May 8. At his residence, near Hexham, 
aged ->9, Sir Edw. Haggerston, 7th baronet, 
of Haggerston- castle, Northumberland. He 
was the second son of-tbe lato Thomas Hag- 
gerston, Esq., by Winifred, daughter of ha- 
ward Charlton, Esq , who died in 1829, and 
consequently never succeeded to the title. 
The elder brother of the baronet so reoentlv 
deceased, Sir Thomas Haggerston, the sixth 
baronet, died likewise of apoplexy, in De- 
cember, 1842, leaving issue by bis wife, 
Margaret, only daughter of William Ro- 
bertson, Ksq., of Lady Kirk, county Ber- 
wick, five daughters, of whom no less than 
three entered the religious life. And became 
Nuns at Prmoethorpe, Tournay, and at St. 
Mary’s Priory, while the othor two marriod 
David Majonbanks, Esq. ( •' ho assumed the 
name of Robertson), and Lewis Joseph Eyre, 
Esq., youngesb son of Charles Eyre, Esq., of 
Derbyshire. 

Sir Edward Haggerston, who was a ma- 
gistrate and deputy- lieutenant for Nor- 
thumberland, never married ; and in conse- 
quence the title passes to his next surviving 
brother, John, now eighth baronet. He was 
formerly a captain in the army, and has 
been twioe married, first in 1832 to Emma, 
daughter of Mr. T. Dixon, who died in 
18)1 ; and seoondly, in 1852, to Sarah Anne, 
daughter of Henry Knight, Esq., of Ax- 
minster, Devon, l' he title of Haggerstone, 
which ranks sixth among the Roman Ca- 
tholic baronetcies in order of preoedeooe, 
was oonferred by King Charles I., in 1648,. 
on Thomas Haggerstone, of Haggerstone- 
eastle, a Roman Catholic genttoman who 
raised and oommanded a regiment in the 
royal eau-e, and who traced ms pedigree up 
to John de Haggerstone, one of the Soottisn 
barons who swore fealty to King Edward in 
1296. The eldest son of the second baronet 
fell in Ireland iu the servioe of James II., 
while three of his younger sons took holy 
orders in the Romish Chui ch. The third baro- 
net, Sir Carnaby Haggerston (who was great 
great grandfather of Sir Edward and his 

S redeoessor) was also the fother of the late 
Ir. William Haggerston, Constable of Eve- 
ringham, who by his wife. Lady Winifred 
Maxwell, only surviving daughter and heir 
of John, last Lord Maxwell in the Scottish 
peerage, became the fa her of Mr. Marma- 
auke William Constable Maxwell, of Eve- 
ringham, county Yorkj 

The Rev. Joseph Sikes. 

April 21. At tho Cbantry -house, Newark, 
aged 75, the Rev. Joseph Sikes, L.L.B. 
formerly of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
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The Rev. Joseph Sikes was bom at 
Newark on November 13, 1783, and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1798. At the proper 
age he was entered of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
nil ere he graduated in 1 804, and proceeded 
M.A., and afterwards received the degree of 
L L B., but never took any Church prefer- 
ment. He was a roan of retiring and unas- 
suming habits, an excellent scholar and an- 
tiqua.iau, and a gentlemanly and well-mean- 
ing man. The Chantry- house at Newark, 
in which Mr. Sikes departed this life, is the 

g em of that neat and flourishing town, and 
as long been is pride and ornament. 
Although suburban, it may be said to be 
located almost in the centre of the town. 
The pre ent fabric of the chantry was 
erected on the site of a much more extensive 
monastic one, for priests of the various 
foundations, and was conferred by royal 
grai.t on the maternal ancestor of Mr. Sikes, 
(Sir Edward Snell, Kt) It had been an 
establishment of observant friars of the 
order of St. Francis, founded, according to 
Tanner, about 1499, but the present mansion 
was erec ed in 1726, by Samuel Foster, Esq., 
the maternal great grandfather of the pre- 
scut deceased, in a sort of Palladian st> le, 
suggested by his friend and intimate associ- 
ate, Sir John Vanbrugh. This house now 
oontains much to gratify the virtuoso. It 
has a small chape), with many interesting 
enrichments. Every room almost is orna- 
mented with valuable pictures, sculpture, 
and other works of art. Indeed it may 
justly be described as one of the few remain- 
ing specimens of those ai iatocratic municipal 
residences which have not given way to 
change in taste and to the important in- 
terests of commerce, while its comp irative 
limited demense has been decorated with no 
sparing or untastetul hand, with various ad- 
mired e.i bellishm nts of art and nature. 

The fami y of the S kes’ is said by Thores- 
by in his JJucatit Lcodienset, published in 
171 , to have derived its surname from Sikes, 
or Sike Dvko, a village formerly situate near 
Carlisle, Cumberland, among the gentry of 
which shire was found the name of Walder de 
Sike, r turned about the commencement of 
the 16th century. One of its collateral 
branches subsequently settl.d at Leeds, 
Yorkshire. In a subsequent year, the close 
of Queen Ann*s reign, a Captain Richard 
Sikes was sent on a military mission to Ire- 
land, and appointed governor of the town 
and castle of Athlone. The Rev. Richard 
Sikes, fifth in lineal descent from Richard 
Sikes, of Sikes Dyke, time of Henry VI., 
and eldest son of the Rev. Richard Sikes, 
Rector of Kirkheaton, was himself Rector 
of Spofforth and Prebendary of York. He 
left four children. From the above Richard’s 
brother John, who was a merchant at Dort, 
sprung the family of the present baronet, 
Sir Tat ton S\ kes, of Sledmere. in the county 
of York. The eldest son of the Prebendary 
of York was Richard, M.A. He diod in 
1696, having an only son, born in the same 
year, who left at his demise in 1761 three 
sons, Samuel, Joseph, and Beqjamin. Sa- 
muel and Benjamin died without issue. On 


the decease of his father, Joseph Sikes, the 
second son, succe.dd to the estates. He 
was born in 1724, and was for nearly half a 
century one of the acting magistrates and 
Deputy-Lieutenants for the countie ' of Not- 
tingham and Derby. He was, during an \ 
extend d period, chairman of the Newark 
bench, an also of its local magistracy, and 
was thric * mayor of that borough, via. in 
1756, 1767, 1780. He also held for some 
time the office of Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to King George 111. He married 
first. Jane, daughter of Robert Heron, Esq, 
of Newark, ana aunt to Sir Robert lieroo, 
Bart., of Stubton. She deceased in 1778, 
without surviving issue. He married, se- 
condly, Mary, daughter of the Rev. R. P. 
Hurton, Rector of Doddington, in the county 
of Lincoln, and domestic Ch plain to Lord 
Delaval, by whom he bad Joseph, the de- 
ceased, and two daughters, Hannah Maria, 
who married, in 1824, George Kirk, Esq., of 
Leicester, and Sophia Josepba, who was 
married in 1821, to the Rev.H. Wade Gory, 
M.A., of Bushmead Priory, in the county of 
Bedford Mr. Sikes departed this life in 
1798, aged 74 years. 


Mr. R. H. Evans. 

April 25. In Edward -street, Hampstead- 
road, in his 80th year, Mr. Robert Harding 
Evans, formerly the well-known book auc- 
tioneer in Pall-Mall. 

Hews the son of Mr. Thomas Evans, an 
eminent bookseller in the Strand, the editor 
of a very popular collection of Uhl Ballads, 
and of many useful editions of the poets and 
c assies of the last century. He di d in 
1784, when his son was about seven years 
old. (See a Memoir of Mr. T. Evans In 
Nichols’s Liter,' ry AneoJotes, voL iii. p. 466, 
and Index, vii. 128.) 

Mr. R. H. Evans was educated at West- 
minster School. Ho served his apprentice- 
ship to Mr. Thomas Payne, at the Mews- 
gate, and succeeded to toe business of Mr. 
James Edwards in Pall Mali He there 
continued as a general bookseller until 1812, 
when his friend and neighbour, Mr. George 
Niool, induced him to act as auctioneer in 
the sale of the famo s library of the Duke 
of Roxburghe ; and “it roust be allowed,” 
remarks Dr. Dibdin, ** that such a situation, 
for a novice, was not less important and 
difficult than it was of long and severe trial. 
The result did not di appoint the anticipa- 
tions < f his employers and < f the public, i or 
two-and-forty successive days (Sundays ex- 
oeptedl were the voice and hammer of Mr. 
Evans neard with equal efficacy. The throng 
and press, both of idle spectators and de- 
termined buyers, was unprecedented.” 

From his success in th § memorable sale, 
Mr. Evans was induced to undertake fre- 
quent auctions, in addition to his rade as a 
general bookseller, which, alter a time, be- 
came les i an object of his attention. During 
the early years of his wielding the hammer 
he was employed in the dispersion of the 
Hanley, Elchorne, and Townley libraries, 
thooe of Mr. J. Edwards, the Duke of Graf- 
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ton, Field-Marshal Junot, and the Borromeo 
col.ecti n ; and subsequently, among others 
we may not recall to memory, he sold the 
celebrated Whiteknights collection, and 
those of Bindley, Dent, Hibbert, North, 
and the most valuable por.ions of the vast 
accumulations of Mr. Heber. It may safely 
be affirmed that in the series of Mr. Kvans’s 
sale catalogues wi 1 be found by far the 
largest portion of the best libraries sold 
between the years 1812 and 1847 ; and we 
have the satisfaction to add that his own 
marked set was, about two years ago, de- 
posi ed in the British Museum, as some 
time before had been the much longer series 
of the house of Leigh, Sotheby, ana Co. 

Mr. Evans was qualified for his profession 
by an excellent memory and by a vast fund 
of information. It was always a pleasure to 
hear him discourse on the intrinsic merit or 
the antecedent history of whatever articles 
of mark he had to press sub hasta , He 
omitted no oomments or arguments that 
might tend to encourage the competition of 
bidders, and they were sometimes so fre- 
quent and so prolonged as to extend the 
day's sale to an hour inconveniently late. 

In private i ntercourse his communications 
were no less ready and no less remarkable ; 
for such was his acquaintance with what 
may be termed our political literature, that 
many men of high standing in public life, 
and in particular the late Sir Robert Peel, 
have frequently profited by his information. 

Mr. Evans ei gaged in several literary 
tasks, besides the excellent biographical 
notes of his cata'ogues. He edited a new 
edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages, in 4to., adding 
a fifth volume, which contained reprints of 
some of the rarest tracts. He produced a 
new edition of his father's collection of Bal- 
lads, and, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas 
Wright, he fiirmshed the explanations to 
Gilray's Caricatures, republished by Mr. 
Henry G. Bohn. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Evans was 
given in Dr. Dib .in's Decamervn , vol. iii. p. 
61, drawn by Behnee (now the eminent 
sculptor) and engraved by Freeman. 


Thomas Law Hodges, Ebq. 

May 14. At Hamsted, Kent, aged 80, 
Thomas Law Hodges, Esq. 

Mr Hodges was a magistrate for the 
counties of Kent and Sussex, and for a long 
series of years was chairman of the Cran- 
brook bench, and formerly filled the high 
offices of Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for the county, and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Kent, as well as a Major in the West Kent 
Militia. He was the son of Thomas Hallett 
Ho'-ges, Esq., (High-Sheriff of Kent in 1786,) 
by Dorothy, youngest daughter of John Cart- 
wright, Esq., of Marnham, Notts. Mr. Hal- 
lett Hodges was the only *on of Thomas 
Hodges, Esq , of Breedy, Dorset, ( who died 
whilst governor of Bombay, Feb. 22, 1771,) 
by Miss Hallett. Mr. hall tt Hodges had 
three sons besides the subject of this notice, 
and two daughters, via. John Henry, Francis 


Willoughby, Edmund, Ann Elizabeth, who 
married the Rev. F. Hotham, second son 
of Sir Beaumont Hotham, Knight, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer, and Julia 
Frances, who married Sir William Darby, 
Knight. 

Mr. T. Law Hodges was born Jnne 8, 1776, 
and married, Feb. 16, 1802, Rebecca (who 
died some years ago), only child of Sir Roger 
Twisden, Bart, of Braabourne-park, Ki-nt, 
by Rebecca his wife, daughter of Is *ac Wil- 
dasb, Esq. of Rochester. Mr. Law Hodges had 
issue, viz. Thos. Twisden Hodges, Esq., for- 
merly M.P. lor Rochester, who married Flo- 
retta Mary Ann, daughter of Thos. Chandless, 
Esq., of London, since deceased ; Ann Rebecca, 
the late wife of Col. Cook Tylden Pattenson, of 
Homden, Biddenden; Francis Dorothea, the 
wife of the Hon. Robert Forbes, younger son 
of Gen. Lord Forbes, of Castle Forbes, Aber- 
deen; Caroline Cordelia, now of Hemsted; 
Ju ia Elizabeth, tbe late wife of the Rev. W. 
M. Smith Marriott, Rector of Hoismonden ; 
Katherine, the widow of the late William 
Peareth, Esq. ; and Charlotte Lydia, the late 
wife of M jor Edward Barrett Curteis, for- 
merly M.P for Rye. 

Mr. Hodg.s served in five parliaments; he 
was elected for Kent in 1830, on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Honeywood. He was elected 
again in 1831 ; and in 1832 he was elected 
for the western division of that connty, which 
he represented till 1841. In 1847 he was again 
elected, and in 1862 ceased to be'ong to par- 
liament Daring this long parliamentary 
career, the House of Commons was refornnd, 
the municipal corporations placed on a popu- 
lar basis, tithes commuted, and free- trade 
triumphant. The political services of Mr. 
Hodges were acknowledged, and the gratitude 
of the constituency, and a sense of the high 
opinion that was held of him as a statesman 
and a gentleman of private worth, were shewn 
to him in Nov. last, w: en he was presented 
with a full length oil-painting of himself by Sir 
George Hayter, which now hangs at Hemsted, 
a graceful memento of the regard it was in- 
tended to convey. 

The family of Hodges was formerly, and 
for many generations, resident in Dorsetshire 
and Gloucestershire, and is now represented 
by the above Thos. Twisden Hodges, Esq. 


Mb. Johh M c Gbbgor. 

April 23. At Boulogne, whither he had 
retired to escape the inconveniences caused 
by his connection with the Royal British 
Bank, of which he had been the original 
Governor, Mr. John M Gregor, aged 60. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. David 
M r Gregor, of Drynie, R ‘ss-shire and was 
born at Stornoway, Ross-shire, in 1787. At 
an early age he was placed in a mercantile 
establishment in the Canadas, where he con- 
tinued several years. He first became known 
as an author by the publication, in 1832, if 
two octavo volumes, entitled *• British Ame- 
rica," which abounded in facts and statistics, 
and displayed a large comprehension of our 
future colonial interests. During Lord Mel- 
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bourne’s Ministry we find him engaged on 
commercial missions to Germany, Austria, 
Paris, and Naples. In 1815 he published 
“My N<-te Book,” dedicated to his friend 
Sisraondi, chiefly a personal narrative of his 
tours on the continent. He was nlso the 
author of two huge crown octavo volumes, 
historical and statistical, on “The Progress 
of America from the Discovery by Columbus 
to the Year 1846,” comprising 3,000 pages. 
Tnis work was no sooner off his anvil than 
he published four large volumes of similar 
size, entitled “ Commercial Statistics.** These 
volumes, in bulk upwards of 4,000 pages, all 
rapidly appeared between the years 1848 and 
18 0. In 1852 he published two octavo 
volumes, entitled “ The History of the Brit- 
ish Empire from the Accession of James I.” 
Nor were these voluminous works at all the 
largest products of his active mind. Earlier 
in life, in the Canadas, he had prepared re- 
ports on North American emigration, on the 
Newfoundland fisheries, and on similar trans- 
atlantic subjects ; mid we have to add to his 
home productions 22 “ Reports on Fore gn 
Tariffs and Trade,” presented to Parliament 
by royal command. To be add ed to this sum- 
mary of his labours are numerous pamphlets 
on subjects of the day, and an extent of 

S rivate, political, and statistical correspon- 
ence at home and abroad almost incredible. 
These literary labours and occasional public 
commissions led to a permanent place in the 
Board of Trade, as one of the two joint-secre- 
taries, in January, 1840. Thus installed in 
Whitehall, he lost no time in agitating for 
f ee trade. With the late James Deacon 
Hume and George Richardson Porter, he 
chiefly induced Mr. Joseph Hume to force 
upon the House of Commons the appointment 
or the celebrated Select Committee on the 
Import Duties of the United Kingdom, the 
report of which, after only ten days’ sitting^ 
sealed the fate of our superannuated tariff. 
The elation of Mr. M c Gregor thenceforwards 
knew no bounds. It made him often the 
laughing-stock even of his most intimate 
friends, and in later years he perambulated 
the dubs, unconscious of the general ridicule 
of his vain -gloriousness. This inordinate self- 
valuation involved him in the firm persuasion 
that from his secondary office in the Board 
of Trade he should at once vault to a seat in 
Lord John Russell’s new cabinet. In this 
dream he resigned his office of £1500 per 
annum, and became a successful candidate 
for the city of Glasgow in July, 1847, op- 
posing the old liberal members, Mr. Oswald 
and Mr. John Dennistoun. On the subject of 
the Royal British Bauk, which he established, 
Mr. M c Gregor would take no counsel. Such 
is the melancholy history of a man of high 
intellectual powers, energy, and industry, 
who might nave secured tor himself wealth, 
honour, and old age. He had not a single 
qualification for the governorship of a bank, 
as he confessed in the singular letter in which 
he promised to make a future explanation of 
his adminis ration of its afftirs. We believe 
that he was more a nominal than an active 
manager in the chair. Nor can there be of- 
fered any extenuation of his appropriation of 
13 


the assets represented by his own private debt, 
now a dead loss to the shareholders. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

March 20. At Borth, Port Madoc, aged 47, the 
Rev. Otccn Anwyl Owen, B.A 1822, J*-us Col- 
lege, Oxford, late curate of Llanrh) dd ad and 
Llanrhwydrus, Anglesey. 

March 26. On board the “Scotland” i 
packet, off Point de Gallo, Ceykm. the Rev. l_ 
c%er Miller , missionary of the Free Church. 

April 3. At West Rudham, aged 80, t be Rev. 
Thomas Martin. 

April 8. At Holt, Norfolk, aged 68, the Rev. 
John Spurrell , B.A. 1812, M.A. 1817, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

April 15. At the Rectory-house, Llanenddwrn, 
aged 64, the Rev. Richard Baric*, B.A. 1818, 
M.A. 1821, Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Llan- 
enddwyn and Llanddwywau. 

April 20. At the Rectory, the Rev. Chnrlee 
William Carwardine, B.A. 1790, M.A. 1808. 8t 
John’s College, Cambridge, R. of ToUeshunt 
Knights (1805) Essex. 

April 21. At Calverley-park, Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 69, the Rev. T <omas Halford, B A. 1820, 
M.A. 1823, Jesus College, Cambridge, of Han- 
over-sq., and of L&leham, Middlesex, and Out- 
well, Norfolk. 

At Hensingham-house, near Whitehaven, aged 
48, the Rev. Wentworth Bird. 

April 24. At Torquay, South Devon, aged 52, 
the Rev. Charles James , B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835, 
Exeter Coll ge, Oxford, R. of Evenload (1850), 
Worcestershire. 

At the Reo'ory, aged 44, the Rev. Henry Peter 
Quillemard, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836, B.D. 1845, Late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. R. of Bart n- 
on-th e-Heath (1846), Warwickshire, and Dean- 
Rural. 

At his residenoe, near Colleraine. Ireland, aged 
90, and sixty-fifth of his ministry, the Rev. James 
Bryce, for fi/ty-thi ee y* are pastor of the Associate 
Congregation of Killalg. 

April 25. At Ox ord. Henry Forster, B.A. 
1832, M.A. 1834, New College, Esquire Bedel of 
Divinity in that University. 

At Bridge of Allan, the Rev. John Campbell, 
minister of Selkirk, in the fifty-first year of his 
minis trv. 

April 26. At Gause-st, Paisley, aged 56, the 
Rev. Robert Cairns, minister of the Qeorge-st. 
U. P. Church. 

Suddenly, in Paris, the Rev. Thomas Jacob 
John Hale, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, B. and D.D. 
1828, Queen’s College, Ox'ord, Chaplain to the 
British Embassy at Paris, formerk of Lyde-houae, 
Bath. Dr. Hale was formerly British Chaplain 
at Versailles and Saint Germain -en-laye, ana had 
been attached to the British Embassy at Paris 
for the last six years. 

April 27. At the residence of bis brother, 
Farnsfield Vicarage, a»ed 43, the R/’V. William 
Buakby Wilkins, sLk. 1836, M.A. 1839, Gonville 
and Cains College, Cambridge, of Bulwell, Notts. 

April 28. At Lincoln, suddenly, aged 45, the 
Rev. O. Forrester Simpson, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Head Master of 
the Lincoln Grammar Softool. 

April 30. At Wellington, ttoeevelyheloved and 
deeply regretted, t»e Rev. John Webber, Incum- 
bent of Thorn St Margaret 

May 1. At Leamington, aged 63, the Rev. 
James Pearson. 

May 2. At Haslington Parsonage, near Crewe, 
the Rev. Joseph Bradley , M.A., Incumbent or 
Haslington near Crewe. 

At his residence, 31, Hoxtoo-sq., aged 86k the 
Rev. Thomas Faucowr* . 

May 8. At Linkenholt, Hants, aged 77, the 
Rev. Robert Ooh, curat© of IJnkanbolt, late In- 
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cumbent of Tldoombe, Wilts, sad formerly Head 
Muster of the Grammar-school, Andover. 

May 4. Very suddenly, of disease of the heart, 
the Rev. R. W. Huntley , of Boxwell-oourt, Glou- 
cestershire, late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

At his residence, Hackney, aged 65, the Rev. 
B. Woodyard. 

May 5. At Wareham, aged 80, the Rev. Jamas 
Hyd Wesleyan minister. The deoeased bad been 
tor some time past a supernumerary preacher in 
the Poole Circuit. He entered the ministry in 
the year 1807. 

At Gritstone, Bishop’s Nympton, aged 00, the 
Rev. Wm. Thome, for many years minister of 
the Independent Chapel, 8outhmolton, highly 
respected. 

May 6. At Maddox -st.. New Bond-st., aged 
55, the Rev. John Cecil Grainger, Vicar of St. 
Giles’s parish, Reading, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Cedi Grainger, esq., of Bridge-house, 
Cue k field, Sussex. 

At Farringdon Rectory, Alton, Hants, aged 
91, the Rev. John Benn. 

At Kirkton Manse, Roxburghshire, on the 6th 
fast., tbe Rev. William Stewart Martin, in the 
64 h year of age, and 28rd of his ministry. 

May 8. At Sidmouth, the Rev. Dorset Fellowes . 
Vicar of Nether Wallop, Hants, and for several 
years a minor canon in York Minster, second 
son of the Rev. Henry Fellowes, Vicar of 8id- 
bury, Devon. 

Suddenly, at Oaksey, Wilts, aged 74, the Rev. 
£dward Ryder, Rector of that parish. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Dec. 10. Of cholera, on board the ship “ Ade- 
laide,” a few days after leaving Calcutta, aged 16, 
Robert Ogden Tennant, second son of the Rev. 
Sanderson Tennant, of Bedford. 

Jan. 2. At Melbourne, aged 24, Samuel Car- 
tel* Cole, fourth sun or the late Rev. E. Hot wood, 
rector of Halstead, Kent. 

On board U.M.S. “ Winchester,” on her home- 
ward passage from China, aged 17, 8mitb Ed- 
ward, eldest son of Mr. Hannington, of Brighton 
and Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

Feb. 8. At shanghae, aged 27, Lieut. Edmund 
Sneyd Grove, of H.M.8. “ Pique.” 

Feb. 10. At Vellore, Richard Byam Mathew, 
Lieut. 27th N.I., son of George B. Mathew, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul-General, Odessa. 

Feb. 18. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 42, 
William, seventh son of T. 8. Nor gate, esq., of 
Hethersett, Norfolk. 

Feb. 22. At Hongkong, Henry, youngest son 
of the late George Davis, esq., of Grove-crescent, 
Camberwell. 

Feb. 26. At Calcutta, George Canning Jerdan, 
son of William Jerdan, esq. He was for several 
years connected with the '* Calcutta Englishman” 
newspaper. 

Feb. 27. At Calcutta, Charlotte, wife of Capt. 
George Hamilton, ILM.’s 10th Regt. and dau. 
of the late Rev. W. 8. Bayton, formerly^f Wee- 
tergate-house, Sussex. 

March 8. At Enfield, near Sydney, N. 8. Wales, 
aged 36. William Hobart 8eymour, esq , late of 
H.M.'s 00th Regt., and youngest son of the late 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., K.C.B. 

March 7. At Morris, Otsego county, in the 
state of New York, U.S., aged 90, Dr. William 
Yates. He was a native of England, and in the 
latter part of the last century, he had a humane 
institute for the treatment of insane person* at 
Burton-upon-Trent, which establishment he 
abandoned, owing to one of his patients having 
killed another, and then committed suicide. He 
emigrated to the United States, where he was the 
Brat to introduoe vaccination, having received 
Gent. Mag. Vol. CCII. 


from Dr. Jenner all tbe aid and information ne- 
cessary for the introduction of the practioe, which 
was then only comrmncing. He landed a Phila- 
delphia in June, 1799, and immediately began the 
prosecution of his philanthropic labours. The 
merit of its introduction into America has been 
unjustly attributed to another. 

March 8. At Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
Henrietta Barnsley, wife of Dr. Mervyn Pat- 
terson. 

March 12. By a railway aocident in Canada 
West, Arthur Henry Godfry, esq. 

March 16. At Ootamacund, Neilgherry*hills, 
Amelia, wife of Capt. Colin Campbell, 1st Madras 
Light Cavalry, and dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir Archibald Galloway, K.C.B. 

March 19. At Taunton, Somerset, Elisabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Mate, esq., of 
that place, and sister of the Rev. R. P. Mate, 
late Vicar of Wymeswold, whom she survived 
only nine months. 

March 20. At Long Framlington, aged 78, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Willi im Lishman, many 
years curate of Framlington, Shilbottle, and Dod- 
dington, Northumberland. 

At Nervi, near Genoa, aged 29, Theodore Geo. 
de Chesnel, only son of Mary Louisa de Chesnel, 
and only remaining grandchild of the late Gen. 
Sir Samuel Bentham, formerly Inspector -General 
of Naval Works. 

March 21. At Slimeridge house. Uphill, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare, the residence of her fatber-in- 
law, Maria Louisa, the beloved wife of T. M. Leir, 
esq., Llnugharne, Carmarthenshire, and only 
dau. of the late Admiral Lye, of Bath. 

At Obsdale, in the parish of Invergordon, an 
unmarried woman of the name of Catherine 
Monro or Macrobb, who attained to the extraor- 
dinary age of 107 years. 

At her brother’s residence, Montague-pl., 
Clapham-rood, Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. 
A. G&rthurne, of Wolviston, in the county of 
Durham. 

March 22. At St. Leonard' s-on -Sea, aged 28, 
Emily Elizabeth Sherwood, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Crozier Sherwood, esq., of Suffolk-lane, 
Cheltenham. 

At Wilton-pl., Kensington, aged 67, Mrs. Stock- 
dale, widow of William James Stockriale, esq., 
formerly of Piocadilly, and late of Boulogne. 

March 23. At Elm-house, Wavertree. near 
Liverpool, aged 77, Anne Baldwin, widow of 
Thomas Fournis Dyson, esq., of Everton, and of 
Willow-hail, near Halifax. 

March 24. At Maida-hill-west, aged 77, Selina, 
relict of Richard Preston Prichard, esq , of Syden- 
ham, in Kent, Justice of the Peace for that 
oounty. 

March 25. At the residence of his step-father, 
Sir John Easthope, Great Cumberland-pl., Hyde- 
park, aged 24, Lieut. Raynsford Cytheru* Long- 
ley, of the Royal Horse Artillery, second son of 
Lady Easthope and tbe late Major Longley, R.A. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, aged 23, Amelia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Sa u. Hopper Powell, of 
Sharow-lodge, Yorkshire. 

At Dovercourt, aged 72, George Ma*-sh, esq., 
one of the Magistrates for Harwich, and formerly 
commander of one of H. M.’s Post-office Packets 
between Harwich and Gottenburgh. 

At Ca ro, aged 23, Efenry William Gillman, 
eldest son of William Henry Blaauw, esq., of 
Queen Anne-et., Cavendish-sq., and of Beech- 
land, Sussex. 

March 27. Maria, wife of the Rev. W. J. J ex- 
Blake, of Lammas, and youngest dau. of the late 
William Lubbock, esq. 

At Amcliffe-hall in Cleveland, aged 68, Wm. 
Mauleverer, esq., for many years one of the mo*t 
active and intelligent Magistrates in Yorkshire. 

At Lindflel 1, Sussex, aged 73, Miss Sarah Tup- 
pen, sister of the late H. Tuppen, esq., surgeon. 
Miss Tuppen was interred in the family vault at 
Twineham Church. 

Aged 84, Margaret, widow of the Rev. Thoataa 
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Price, and dau. of the late Rev. Gilpin Gorst, for- 
merly incumbent of Staindrop. 

At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Jane, widow of 
the late John Locker, esq., Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty Court, and Chief Magistrate of the Island 
or Malta. 

March 28. At the Alms-houses, South Weald, 
Judith, widow of Mr. John White, of the Half- 
way-house-farm, who was one of the descendants 
of Sir A. Brown, the founder. 

Aged 102, Rachel, widow of John Barnes, of 
8udbourne. She had been tenant of 'William 
Chaplin, esq., of Farnham, for a period of 36 
years, and has been resident in the same parish 
for 84. She retained her faculties to the last. 

March 29. At Deal, aged 20, E. M'C-rroll, 
esq., late Lieut. H.M.’s 14ih Regt., second son of 
Mr. A. M 'Carroll, Brighton. 

In the Avenue St. Denis, Paris, aged 14, Mari- 
anna Jane Grace, only dau. of Edward Bougli ton 
Bark* r, esq., of Aleppo. 

At his residence, T regun ter-road, Chelsea, aged 
62, John Broster, esq., Clerk in her Majesty's 
Board of Green Cloth, grand>on of the late Peter 
Broster, esq., Mayor of Chester, and nephew of 
the late John Broster, esq., of Brook-cottage, 
Plookersbr ok. 

March 30. At Liverpool, aged 88, Thos. Clarige. 
a native of Bampton, Oxfordshire. He entered 
the 1st Foot Guards in 1799 : was at the Texel ; 
also at Corunna, Barroaa, Vittoria, (where be was 
wounded), Salamanca, Nivelle, Nive, and Tou- 
louse. He was servant to the late Sir Denis 
Le M archant, who was killed, and whom he 
buried on the field at Salamanca. He was after- 
wards servant to Captain Le Merchant, son of 
tbe former gallant officer, and who fell at St. 
Jean de Lux. He received an annuity fr m the 
Le Marchant family up to the time of his death 
for faithfhl services. He was discharged in 1814 
with a pension, and was a resident in Liverpool 
during 40 years. 

At Forfar, aged 75, Robert Don, e*q. 

April 1. At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 64, 
Lady Worsley Holmes, relict of Sir Leonard 
Worsley Holmes, Bart. 

At York-terr., Regent’s-park, London, Harriet 
Ann, wife of Capt. J. Gilbert Johnston, late 
Madras Engineers, and elder dau. of the late 
Sir William Henry Richardson, of Cheasel, Bit- 
tern, near Southampton. 

April 2. At Vuuxhall-walk, aged 63, Dr. Wm. 
Gray Smyth, M.D. ; and, on the nme day, at 
the same time, aged 19, Charles Doveton 8myth, 
esq., student of medicine, his son. 

April 3. At Colnbrook, near Windsor, from the 
effects of an accident on the previous day, aged 
24, Geo. Francis Croaier, only son of the Rev. 
G. P. Crazier, Rector of Collooney, oo. Sligo, 
Ireland. 

April 5. At Aveilannan, Haverfordwest, aged 
33, Anthony Denny, esq., son of the late Edward 
Denny, esq., of Derryvolland, in the county of 
Fermanagh. 

April 6. At Venice, aged 77, Count Ficquel- 
mont, Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
1848, and author of several books in the last five 
or six years, containing caustic remarks on Lord 
Palmerston and England. 

At Honeylands, Waltham Abbey, Essex, Au- 

E ista Chariot 1 e, widow of Newell Connop, esq., 
rmerly of Whitehall. 

At her residence, Montagu-pl., Bryanston-sq., 
aged 76, Harriott, widow of the late Robert Child, 
esq., of Russell-sq. 

At tbe Mount, in the vicinity of York, aged 
60, Elizabeth, last surviving child of the late 
Wm. Briggs, esq., of Clifton, near York. 

April 7. At Lynn, aged 35, George Sayle, eeq^ 
He was in early life a pupil of the celebrated Sir 
Benjamin Brouie, and pursued his studies for the 
medical profession with great success. He was 
for three years Curator to tLe Anatomical Mu- 
seum at St. George's Hospital, London, and in 
pnotieal anatomy and surgery attained a degree 


of skill seldom surpassed, and capable, we have 
reason to believe, of winning for him an eminent 
position in his profession. Mr. Sayle established 
himself in Lynn about thirteen Tears since; and 
represented the middle ward for eight yean, 
being invariably returned by large moiorit.es. 
An ardent sanitary reformer, he made efforts to- 
wards the promotion of an improved system of 
drainage and water supply — efforts, however, 
which nave not yet been attended with tbe suc- 
cess they deserved. He had been for three vein 
senior surgeon to the West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital, having for ten years previously been 
junior surgeon to that valuable institution. 

At the Bedes-house, Durham, aged 86, Mr. 
John Lightfoot. The deceased had for many 
years been apparitor to the Bishops of this dio- 
cese, and was probably the oldest palish clerk in 
the kingdom, having for the last sixty-two years 
officiated in that capacity at St. Mary-the-lese. 
He was also for many years one of the M waites** 
of the city of Dnrham. 

April 8. At Maida-hill, after a sever s and 
painful illness, aged 68, John Jut tea, en. 

April 9. Aged 73, at Ea»t Cowes Para, Isle of 
Wight, Richard Oglander. esq., late of FSirlee- 
house, only surviving brother of the late Sir Wo. 
Oglander, of Nun well-park. “ The Hoglanders, 
or D'Oglunders, came into England with William 
the Conqueror, but the present Sir Henry Og- 
l&nder is the last of his race, and, failing male 
issue, the name becomes extinit.” 

April 10. At Park-boose, Cambridge, aged SO, 
John Summers, esq., R.N. 

April 11. Drowned, at St. Thomas's, with three 
of his crew, from his boat being swamped, and 
in consequence of giving up an oar to one of hie 
men, who could not swim, aged 24, Joseph Bush- 
nan, esq., of the Royal West India Mail S< rvioe* 
eldest son of Dr. J. a Bush nan, F.C.P., Edinb. 

Mr. Jos. Hartley, the peat Dublin shipowner, 
and director of some of the principal steam-com- 
panies in the kingdom. Mr. Hartley went, a few 
months ago, to Egypt and Ceylon for the benefit 
of his health. He was found dead in his cabin 
on board the “ Nubia," between Ceykm and Sues. 
The news of his death was telegraphed to Eng- 
land from Trieste. 

At her residence, Toxteth-park, Liverpool, aged 
66, Catherine Goodwin. 

April 12. At his residence, Glocester-ter., 
Kensington, aged 36, Major Edward Theodore 
Danburgby. 

April 16. At Melbourne, aged 73, Sarah, 
widow of H. Fox, esq., and dan. of the late Rev. 
John Dewe, Rector of Breadsall. 

At Dover, Frances, wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Smith, of Tenterden. 

April 17. At Liverpool, where he had been 
upwards of fifty years in practice as a surgeon, 
Mr. Robert Bickersteth, brother of the late Lord 
Langdale, and uncle of the present Bishop of 
Ripon. 

At Farmington-lodge, aged 48, Capt Thos. J. 
Pettat, forraei ly of the 7th Hussars. 

April 18. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 80, 
William Kelly, esq. 

At Rumwell-hill-house, near Taunton, aged 93, 
Hannah, relict of Josiah Easton, esq., late of 
Bradford, Somerset 

Aged 57, John Hewitt Galloway, esq., for 20 
years Clerk of the Peace of Kingston-upon- 
Huil. 

At Tonbrldge-pl., St. Pancras, Mary Ann, wife 
of Alfred Augustus Fry, esq. 

April 19. At Gibraltar, from the effects of 
Crimean fever, aged 24, Capt Wm. Wilberforce 
Hagan. Royal Artillery, only surviving son of 
Capt Sir R. Hogan, R.N. 

Agvd 57, George Hennet, esq., of Dnke-st, 
Westminster. 

At Petersham, Surrey, aged 73, the Hon. Caro- 
line Lucy, Lady Scott, dau. of Archibald, brst 
Lord Douglas, and widow of Vioe- Admiral Sir 
George Scott, K.C.B. 
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April 21. At Montague-pl., Clapham-reod, 
London, aged 86, Robert Manning, esq. 

At Kenit worth, aged 67, Elizabeth Woollcombe 
Hen wood, relict of the late J. D. Henwood, M.D. 

Aged 64, Thomas Workman, esq., of 10, Inver- 
n>«-road. Bayswater, and of Basingstoke, Hants. 

April 22. At Burnham, Norfolk, aged 75, Ca- 
therine, widow of Sir William Bolton, Capt. R.N., 
niece of Admiral Viscount Nelson, and sister of 
Thomas, second Earl Nelson. 

At the Harbour-house, Port Talbot, aged 54, 
Ellen, wife of Capt. T. Lewis, Harbour-master of 
that Port, and formerly of Chester. 

At Monkrigg, George More, esq., of Monkrigg 
and Kirkland. 

Aged 31, Wm. Holmes, esq., solicitor, of Book- 
ing, eldest surviving son of John Holmes, esq. 

Retired Commander Sackville Burroughs, of 
the Royal Navy. 

At his residence in Derby, aged 85, John Chat- 
terton, esq , brother of the late Mr. Richard 
Chatterton, of Belvedere, Bath. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 43, Caroline, wife 
of John Filmer Emmett, esq. 

At his residence, Montague-house, Stretford, 
near Manchester, James Barker, esq., last sur- 
viving son of the late Thomas Barker, esq., of 
Frank-hill, Oldham. 

At Falmouth, aged 84, Onora Tilly, relict of 
John Tilly, esq., of Tremough. 

Mrs. H. Lloyd; wife of William Lloyd, esq*, so- 
licitor, Ruthin. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, L. T. Croesley, esq., 
late of Hankelow-hall, Cheshire. 

April 23. At her house, in Guildhall -st., Bury 
8t Edmund's, aged 79, Mrs. Eliza Lloyd Pate. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 20, Lrotitia Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late William Codrington, esq., 
of Wroughton, W ilts. 

At Dawson-pl., Wcstbourne-grove, aged 83, 
Jane Elizabeth, wife of Charles Stanbridge, esq. 

In Kingston-crescent, Ports©*, aged 67, John 
Evans Jones, esq., Major, Royal Marines. 

Iu Montagu-sq., Alexander Duncan Campbell, 
esq , late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Aged 66, Richard Smethurst, esq., of Duxbury- 
park. Lancashire, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
for that county. 

At Twickenham, Marthanna, relict of J. D. 
Price, esq., of Twickenham, and King's-read, 
Bedford-row, London. 

April 24. At Hutton-lodge, Malton, aged 57, 
Joseph Starkey, esq., J J*., of the firm of 8tarkey 
Brothers, Huddersfield. 

At Ash bourn, aged 78, Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. William Tate, of Wednesbury. 

At Christendom, near Waterford, Lieut. -Col. 
8now. 

At Bath, aged 85, Capt. James Oliver, R.N., of 
the Crescent, Taunton. 

At Bath, Eliza Acklom Smith, dau. of the late 
Rev. Richard Smith, formerly of 8utton Rectory, 
Sussex. 

At the house of Chris. Hodgson, esq., Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, Miss Lucy Illingworth, late 
of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Clevedon, aged 73, W. Randle, esq., late of 
Queen-sq., Bristol. 

At Seaforth-cottage, Trinity, by Edinburgh, 
aged 79, Mary Mabel, wife of Gen. Alexander 
Duncan, H.E.I.C.S., of Gattonside-house, Mel- 
rose. 

At Chapelthorpe-halL Wakefield, aged 76, 
Sarah Dodgson, relict of Wm. Stobart, esq., Pe- 
law-bouse, Northumberland. 

April 25. In the Close, Lichfield, Charles 
Egerton, infant son of Charles Gresley, esq.. 
Chapter Clerk. 

At the house of his sister, Grovej>l., B romp- 
tor aged 77, Capt David Edwards, R.N. 

At Manchester-sq., London, Harriet Geor- 
giana, dau. of Sir Charles Robert Rowley, Bart, 
and Hon. Lady Rowley. 

At Upper Nortbgate-st., Chester, aged 64. Cor- 
delia, wife of W. Roberts, esq. 


At Kempstone Rectory. Elizabeth, fourth dau. 
of the late Rev. Edmond Williamson, Reotor of 
Campton-cum-Shefford, Bedfordshire. 

At his residence, Knowle-green, Staines, aged 
65, William Jennings, esq. 

At Victoria-ter., Upper Rathgar-road, Dublin, 
Charlotte Alicia, wife of Charles Thomas Weliuis- 

. At 6 clifton, aged 58, Wm. Williams, esq., late 
of the Old Brewery, Cardiff. 

At Bourne, Lincolnshire, aged 74, Francis Bel- 
lingham, esq., surgeon. 

Aged 63, Josh. Goodchild, esq., of Tooley-st, 
Southwark, and Kingsbury, Middlesex. 

Avril 26. At Bryanstone-st., Portman-sq., 
aged 36, Nathaniel John Dampier, esq., F.R.C.S,, 
second surviving son of the late Rev. John Dum- 
pier, of Colinshays, Somerset. 

In London, aged 68, Sir George Wm. Denys, esq. 
At Cheltenham, Susan, widow of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Howard, of Throxenby-hall, Scarborough, 
and Rector of Berrythorpe, Yorkshire. 

At Bewsey-hall, Warrington, Joseph Perrin, 

**At Pengwern, Flintshire, the Hon. Essex 
Lloyd, youngest dau. of the late lord Mostyn. 

At Kirby Raven worth, near Richmond, Mrs. 
Close, wife of the Rev. Isaac Close, Rector of 
that place. 

At her house, Canterbury-row, Kennington- 
road, aged 79, Isabella, relict of William Han- 
nah, esq., late of Newington -Butts. 

At Fairfield, near Liverpool, aged 41, Jane, 
wife of Henry Ghinn, esq. 

At Haslcmero, aged 56, Harriett, wife of Wm. 
Turner, esq., late of Lynch, near Midhurst. 

At NanUs, aged 52, Henry J. Blount, esq., 
youngest surviving son of the late Wm. Blount, 
esq., of Orleton, Herefordshire. 

April 27. At Cheltenham, Mary, wife of 
Richard Warwick, esq., and dau. of the late 
Lowry Calvert, esq., of Sandysike, Cumberland. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 24, Thomas 
Bowes Pratt, mate, R.N., fifth son of the late 
John Pratt, esq., of Adderstone Mains, North- 
umberland. 

In the Bail, Lincoln, aged 68, Capt. Francis 
Kennedy, formerlv of the 51st Reg. 

At Bath, Col. Power, Lieut.-Col. of the 85th 
Light Infantry, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
8ir Manley Power, K.C.B., K.T.S. 

Aged 72, Mary, relict of Thos. Blair, esq., M.D., 
of Brighton, Sussex. 

At Packolet, County Down, aged 61, Charlotte, 
relict of George W. Bell, esq., surg on, ana 
fburth dau. of the late Alexander Chesney, esq. 

Aged 77, Maria, reliet of the Lite William Whit- 
church, of the Old Kent-road. 

At Billericay, Lieut. Byasa, R.N. 

At Queen’s-terrace, Ayr, N.B., Margaret Kib- 
ble, relict of Capt. George Stirling, formerly of 
the 9th Foot. 

At Halleathe, Dumfriesshire, aged 59, Andrew 
Johnstone, esq. 

At his residence, Camden-road-villas, aged 73, 
Allen Billing, esq. 

At Greenfield, co. Dublin, aged 74, James M’Cul- 
lagh, esq. 

At Honeywell, Dunster, Somerset, aged 88, 
William Chorley, esq. 

James, eldest son of William and Sarah Smith, 
of East Retford. His father was formerly servant 
to John White, esq., of West Ret>ord-house, now 
the residence of Benjamin Huntsman, esq., but 
after his marriage he retired and took to the 
Cock inn, in Ca ol-gate, now occupied by Mr. 
Councillor Beelev, where James was born on 
April 14, 1777. In the year 1803 he entered the 
Royal Navy, and joined the North Sea fleet in 
the “ Eagle” of 74 guns, under Cap., afterwards 
Adm. * Sir Hyde Parker, hearing the flag of 
Adm. Russell. He was subsequently in the ex- 
pedition to Flushing, but his ship getting aground 
and receiving considerable damage, was ordered 
home, the crew having to work night and day al 
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the pumps. He next joined the “ Attire” fri- 
gate, and proceeded to the Mediterranean, and wa* 
at the ing of Capria. With regard to this en- 
gagement the following appears amongst his me- 
morandums “ On the 10th of May, whiht lying 
at Fort St. George, Lassia, the ‘ Active’ discovered 
the enemy in the night to windward ; we there- 
fore immediately signalled the commodore, who 
ordered os to get to windward without delay, and 
form line of battle. We did so, and the men had 
just time to mount the rigging and give three 
cheers, when the enemy bore down upon us and 
consisted of 11 sail. Capt Ha* tie then signs' led 
* Remember Net- on,’ and fired three guns at the 
French as a challenge. The French coming up 
in twenty minutes gave us the first broadside, and 
the fight then became general, but the * Favour- 
ite’ after being in action two hours and twenty 
minutes, got her rudder choked by a thirty-two 
pounder and drifted ashore. The action, whi h 
lasted 6 hours and 20 minutes, ended in the 
total discomfiture of the enemy.”— On the 28th 
November, 1811, the “Active” sailed from 
Lessa in company with the “Allcast” and 
“ Unit” frigates, and came up with three French 
ships of the line, when a severe engagement took 
place which ended in favour of the English. In 
this action Capt. Gordon, afterwards Adm. Sir 
Alexander Gordon, of the “ Active,” lost his leg, 
the first lieut his arm, nine of the crew were 
killed, and twenty-seven wounded. James after- 
wards joined the “Tenedos” frigate, commanded 
by Capt., afterwards Adm. Sir Charles Rowley, 
and was sent to the American station, and was 
in the “ Shannon” when she took the " Chesa- 
pe ike,” on the 1st June, 1813. Afterwards, on 
the 15th of January, 1815, he was on board the 
“ Endymion” when the American ship, the “Pre- 
sident,” of 54 Kuns and 500 men was captured. 
The number of vessels taken by the “ Active” 
and company, from Dec., 1809, to Au . 15. 
1811, was no less than 226 sail. Mr. Smith had 
eleven yours’ hard service, but never was 
wounded, and consequently never received any 
pension. 

April 28. At Easton Grey, Wilts, George Ed- 
ward Birch, esq., eldest surviving son of the Rev. 
W. S. Birch. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Susannah, 
relict of the Rev. John Bright, of Sheffinu ton- 
hall, Leicestershire, and Rector of Grafton Regis, 
Northamptonshire. 

Anastasia Mary, relict of Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
esq., and eldest dau. of the late Thomson Bonar, 
esq., of Camden and Elmstead, Kent. 

At Burcombe-house, Salisbury, the residence 
of his sister, Mrs. Tayl®ur, aged 65, John Wind- 
sor, esq., late of Preen-lodge, Salop. 

At Bridge of Allan, Stirlingi-hire, James Yea- 
man Miln, esq., of Murio and Woodhill. 

April 29. At Burley-hill, Yorkshire, aged 57, 
Anne, wife of William Booker, esq. 

At Boulogne, Georgians Maria, wife of John 
Royce Tomkin, esq., barnster-at-law, and dau. 
of the late John Macdonald, esq., of Grenada. 

Miss Bayly, of Devonshire-cottage, near Bath, 
dau. of the late Nathaniel Bayly, esq., of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

At his residence, the Cedars, Pork-fields, near 
Derby, aged 63, George Cox, esq. 

At Upper Bedford-pl., after many years of suf- 
fering, Mary Anne, dau. of the late James. Hold- 
ship, esq. 

At Amer sham-park -terrace. New-cross, aged 
58, Thomas Howe Simpson, esq. 

Aged 58, Joanna, wife or Mr. Henry Baldwin, 
of Albany-house, Bamsbury-p.u k, and Cheapside. 

At William Symes’, esq., Lewes, aged 83, Char- 
lotte Dorothy, relict of the late Solomon Sheldon, 
x esq., of Tavistock-sq. 

At the residence of his fk’her, Lind um -villa, St. 
Pcter’s-in-Eastgate, Lincoln, aged 49, J. Rayner, 
esq., F.R.C.8.L., late Mayor ot Stockport. 

At the Crescent, York, aged 43, Katherine Lucy, 
wife of Capt. William O’Brien. 


At Cambridge-eq.. aged 74, Anne, reUet of 
Major James Macfarlane, H.E.I.C. 

At his residence, Claremont-temoe, Backhand, 
Dover, aged 72, Thomas Huntsman, e*q. 

Aged 75, M. Layton Cooke, of Seymour-cham- 
ber*, Adelphi. 

April 30. At his residence, Morpeth, after a 
short illnees, Wm. Trotter, esq., M.D., J.P. for 
the county of Northumberland. 

At Sali*bury, aged 53, Sophia, eldest dao. of 
the late Major H. Boecawen, B.N.I. 

At Broomlands, Langton, near Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 76, Thomas Bingham Richards, eeq. 

At Bearsted-house, Kent, as ed 80, James Ja- 
cobson, esq., a Justice of the Peace and Deputy- 
Lieut. for the some county. 

At Englefield-lodge, Surrey, aged 48, Capt» 
Walter Pitcairn, an elder brother of the Trinity* 
bouse. 

At Esher, Surrey, aged 68, William Henry Ne- 
ville, surgeon, aged 68. 

At Cheatn, Archdale Palmer, esq., aged 76. 

At Aylesbury, aged 44, William Rose, esq., of 
the Middle Temple, and of Richmond. Surrey. 

At bis residem e, Denm ark-hill. Camberwell, 
Surrey, aged 67, Matthew Greenaway, esq. 

Lately. Aged 112, a man named Peters, a* 
Arnheim (Netherlands.) He was born at Leu- 
warden, in 1745, and served in the Swiss army 
for some time; subsequently he entered the 
French service, and made the campaign in Egypt 
under Napoleon. He possessed all his feculiaea 
up to his last hour. 

At Dublin, aged 54, Dr. Robert Ball, the well* 
known and amiable naturalist. Dr. Ball waa 
director of Trinity College Museum, held several 
scientific appointments in connection with tike 
department of science and art in Ireland, but 
was, perhaps, best known as the Secretary of the 
Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. 

In the Island of Corfu, Dionysius Salomos, oue 
of the most celebrated Greek poets of the present 
day. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, of apoplexy, Mrs. 
Edwin Dashwood, relict of Edwin Sandy* Dash* 
wood, esq., Capt. in the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue. 

May 1. At Upper Mitwell, aged 66, Thomas 
Porter, esq., of Rockbeare-house, Devon : and on 
the previous evening, aged 66, Mary Lee, hie 
wife. 

Elisabeth, wife of F. S. L. Pereira, esq., of 
Compton -road, Highbury. 

At sill wood-lodge, Brighton, sged 80, Mrs. 
Mostyn, sister of Lady Keith, (the “ Queen y” of 
Dr. Johnson,) whose death we recorded in our 
Magaxine for last month. 

Suddenly, aged 37,. Emma, wife of William 
Watkins, esq., of Cole Harbour, BlackwalL 

At Hammersmith, aged 87, C. C. Noverre, esq., 
eldest brother of the late F. Noverre, esq. 

At West Stoke, near Chichester, after a loaf 
illness, aged 74, Margaret, wife of Wm. Young, 
esq. 

At the Rectory, Wilmslow, Cheshire, sged S3, 
Melise Henrietta Maria, only dau. of the Rev. 
William Brownlow. 

At Salway-hiU, Woodford, Essex, Sarah Beale, 
wife of John Barnett, esq. 

At Bath, aged 50, Samuel De Lisle Hayes, esq., 
formerly 32nd Foot. 

At Berwick-house, Rainham, aged 53, Thomas 
Godsal' e Crosse, esq. 

Aged 44, Mr. Frederick Scott Archer, of Greet 
Russell -st., Bloomsbury, the inventor of the col- 
lodion process in photography. 

At Loddon, sged 66, Anne, wife of the Rev. W. 
T. Holmes. 

May 2. At Newnham-park, Devon, aged 77, 
George Strode, esq. 

In London, aged 7, Alexander, youngest sou 
of Sydney Smirke, esq., A.R.A., and grandson of 
John Dobson, esq., of Newcastle. 

At St. Hellers, Jersey, Frederick Arthur 
Egerton, Commander RJL, sixth eon of the lata 
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Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., of Dolton- 
park, Cheshire. 

At Croydon, William Smith, esq., solicitor, for 
many years of Streatham Paragon, Surrey, and 
Angel -court, Throgmorton -st. , City. 

At Oxford, aged 42, James Rowland, gentle- 
man. 

At Wallace's Hotel, Sloane-et., the Hon. Elea- 
nor Margaret Daly, eldest dau. of the late Lord 
Dui sandle and Clan Conal. 

At his residence, Ryelands, Lancaster, aged 78, 
Jonathan Dunn, esq. 

May S. At his resid e nce, Seymour-et., Bath, 
W. Seymour, Esq. 

At Margate, suddenly, while attending divine 
service in the parish church, Amelia, dau. of F. 
W. Cobb, esq., banker, of that place, and sister 
of Mrs. Broughton Kingdom, Soothernhay, Ex- 
eter. 

At Bath, Rachel, wife of Admiral G. Hender- 
son, and dau. of the Rev. H. Davies, late of 
Ringwood. 

At Cheltenham, aged 72, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Borne, M.A., fifty-five years Rector 
of Grittleton, Wilts. 

At Harrogate, aged 85, Arthur Thackwrav, 
esq., C.E., second sou of the late Joseph Thaek- 


wray, esq. 

Aged 45, M. Alfred de Musset, one of the most 
celebrated poets of this century. He has often 
been called the French Tennyson. He was one 
of the youngest members of the Academic Fran- 
paise. 

At her residence, Stanley-et., Belgravia, aged 
68, Ann, relict of Ambrose Wm. Perkins, esq. 

At Barham Wood, Elstree, aged 51, Jane Mar- 
garet, widow of Cupt Hill, 52d Regt., and dau. 
of the late Admiral Sir Peter Halkett, of Pitfir- 
rane, Bart. 

At Doncaster, aged 74, John Webster, eeq., of 
Hall-gate. 

W. G. Mott, esq., of Cheapeide, and Manor- 
house, Gunnersbury. 

Aged 51, of disease of the heart, Joseph Par- 
sons, of Morden, Surrey. 

May 4. At Paris, Lady Ashburton. She had 
pas-ed the last winter at Nice, and had reached 
Paris on her way to England, having, as it was 
hoped, overcome the malady under which she 
sank. Lady Ashbuiton was the eldest dau. of 
the sixth Edrl of Sandwich, and was married to 
the present Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Bingham 
Baring, in 1823. 

At Eynsford, Kent, aged 32, Charles Fellows, 
esq., second son of the late John Fellows, esq. 

At Weymouth, Annabella, youngest dau. or the 
late Rev. S. Wallis, of Loders, Dorset, and sister 
of the late Mr. Wallis, of Bath. 

At Helmdon, Northamptonshire, aged 24, Sa- 
muel Jemson Pryce Jones, of Worcester College, 
Oxford, fourth son of the late Rev. Pryce Jones. 

At Fiddington, near Bridgewater, aged 55, 
George Langfoid Nibbs, esq. 

Aged 44, Edward John Scott, M.D., of Port- 
land-lodge, Southsea. 

At his own residence, the Manor-house, Net- 
tlebed. Ox cm, aged 76. William Thompson, esq., 
late of Upper North-pl., Gray’s-inn-road. 

At Seme, Norfolk, aged 91, Jane, relict of the 
Rev. Thomas Whitaker, M. A., of the Dove-house, 
Mendham. 


In Mecklenburgh-st. , aged 77, Amelia Sophia 
Waugh, the last surviving child of the late Joseph 
Waugh, esq., of Dowgate-bilL 
At Plas Clough, near Denbigh, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Tatlock. 

At Lincoln, aged 68, Capt. Francis Kennedy, 
formerly of the 51st Light Infantry. 

At his residence, Tbornhill-terrace, Islington, 
late of Canom ury, aged 69, Samuel Malkin, esq. 

May 5. At nis residence, Mayfield, near 
Southampton, aged 46, Robert Wright. Mr. 
Wright had been an ardent admirer of yachting, 
and his two favourite yachts, the “ Elizabeth" 
and "Little Vixen," were the winners of up- 


wards of thirty prizes in the Southampton wa- 
ters, and at club regattas along the southern 
coast, to which he was always a liberal contri- 
butor. The Royal Southern Yactr Club-house 
at Southampton was built by funds placed at the 
disposal ot the members by his mumfleenoe ; for 
years the resources of the club, from various 
causes, were straitened, but Mr. Wright, with 
energetic zeal for his favourite amusement, was 
determined it should not be broken up ; and by 
good management on the part of the committee 
and officers, aided by the assistance of that gen- 
tleman, it is now placed on a permanent footing. 
As soon as it became known that Mr. Wright was 
dead, the club colours were hoisted hair-mast, 
and expressions of regret were heard on all 
sides. Mr. Wright leaves a wife, a son, and two 
daughters. 

At Lynn, suddenly, from disease of the heart, 
aged 61, Henry Chamberlin, esq., of Narborough- 
hall, Norfolk, brother to the present Mayor of 
that city. 

Aged 70, John Morant, esq., of Broekenhurst- 
hous.>, Hampshire. His remains were interred 
in the family vault, in Broekenh rot church, in 
the presence of a large circle of friends. Mr. 
Morant was one of the largest landed proprietors 
in that neighbourhood, and held very extensive 
estates in the parishes of Boldre, Brockenhurst, 
and Ringwood. He was one of the Magistrates 
for that county, and is succeeded in his estates 
by his eldest son, John Morant, esq., J.P. 

At Henley Farm, Crewkerne, aged 60, John 
Perkins Bridge, esq. 

At Souldrop Rectory, Beds, aged 25, Augusta, 
wife of the Kev. G. iMgby Newbolt, Rector of 
Knotting and Souldrop. 

At her residence, Repton, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Francis Holbrooke, esq. 

H.nry Hill, esq., barrister-at-law, and for- 
merly of the Compensation Office, eldest surviv- 
ing son of the late Daniel Hill, eeq., of the Island 
of An igua. 

At Grange Mount, Birkenhead, aged 53, Jane, 
wife of William Dobie, esq., of Alyn Derwyn, 
Gresford. 

At Dublin, of paralysis, aged 65, Lieut. -CoL 
James Bowes, formerly of the 87th Regt. 

Aged 63, Joseph Delves, eeq., Marlborough- 
villa, Tunbridge-wells. 

► In Ch ster-te trace, Eaton -*q., Agnes, widow 
of Sir David James Hamilton Dickson. 

May 6. In Eatou-sq , aged 92, the Dowager 
Lady St. John Mildmay, of Doginersfield-park, 
Hants, widow of Sir Henry Paulet St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. She was t e dau. and heiress of 
Carew Mildmay, esq., of Shawford-house, Hants, 
and married in 1786 Sir Henry Paulet S'. John, 
by whom she had nine sons and four daus., of 
whom two only survive, the present Rector of 
Chelmsford, ana Edward, the sixth son. 

At Teignmoutb, aged 59, Col. Desbrisay, late 
of the Royal Artillery, and third son of the late 
Gen. Desbrisav, R.A. 

At Pembrofce-pl., Cambridge, Martha, widow 
of William Custance, esq., of the Grove, Cam- 
bridge. 

At Aston Cantlow Vicarage, Warwickshire, 
Frederick William Aston, eldest son of the Rev. 
Frederick and Rosa Emily Ward Fagge, and 
grandson of the late Rev. Sir John Fagge, Bart., 
of Wiston, Sussex, and Mystole, Kent 

At Wareham, Dorset, aged 70, Charles Bas- 
kets esq. 

At the Hyde, Ingatestonc, aged 78, J. Disney, 
esq. The beautiful collection of marbles pre- 
sented by Mr. Disney to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and the establishment of a Professorship at 
that seat of learning, will long remain monu- 
ments of his labours and liberality, an act that 
was acknowledged by the University’s confer- 
ring upon him the honorary title of Doctor. In 
1832 he was a candidate for Harwich, and in 1835 
contested North Essex with Mr. Payne Elwes, in 
both eases without success. 
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At Bourn, aged 59, William David Bell, esq., 
solicitor. 

At Askern, of bronchitis, aged 74, Octavia, 
relict of Lieut. Stopford, R.N. 

In Grove-ter., St. John’s-wood, after a short 
illness, a teed 72. Ann, dau. of the late Rev. Pat- 
rick Mollison, of Walston, Lanarkshire. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 41, Harriet, 
fourth dau. of the late Sir Joseph Huddart, of 
Brynkir, Caernarvonsh.,andNorfolk-cresc., Bath. 

May 7. At Leamington, from small-pox, Chs. 
Noel, esq. The death of Mrs. Noel, from the 
same disease, occurred a few days previously. 

In Upper Brook-st., the residence of his sister, 
Lady Georgians Fane, aged 53, the Hon. Col. 
Henry Sutton Fane, of Cotterstock-hall, near 
Oundle. He was the eldest son of the late Countess 
Dowager of Westmoreland. 

Aged 62, James Gud*e, esq., of Blackheath, 
who for forty-two years held several important 
offices in the House of Commons, and for the 
greater part of that time filled the responsible 
position of Chief Clerk of the Journals, a highly 
lucrative poet. He committed suicide whilst suf- 
fering from a desponding state of mind. 

At Brixton, of apoplexy, aged 76, Chs. Boyd, 
esq., late Surveyor-Gen. of Customs. The de- 
ceased was great grandson of the fourth and last 
Earl of Kilmarnock. 

At Lyons, in the South of France, on his re- 
turn to England, Edward Helsham Brown, esq., 
of Pulteney-villa, Bath, and Tilney, Norfolk. 

At Nether-hall, Hathersage, Bake well, aged 26, 
Charles James, youngest son of the late Bolton 
Peel, esq., of Dosthill-lodge, Fazeley. 

At Bridgwater, Somerset, aged 80, Elisabeth, 
relict of John Evered Poole, esq. 

At Braiton, Wilts, aged 30, Thomas Whitaker, 

6 * < \n Cambridge-st., Pimlico, aged 28, T. H. 
Jones, esq., eldest son of the late Rev. John Jones, 
Vicar of Llansantffhrid, Montgomerys!) . 

May 8. At Brighton, aged 46, David Trevena 
Coulton, esq., Editor of the “ Press” newspaper, 
and of Park-prospect, Westminster. Bronchitis 
was the first attack, but it is feared that the 
shock to his system, from his having to go down 
to Macclesfield within the last month, to be pre- 
sent at the death-bed of his brother, arriving 
just an hour too late, mainly contributed to the 
fatal termination of his malady. He has left a 
widow and two children, and one sister, the last 
survivor of a family the mortality in which has 
been most rapid. Mr. Coulton was the f under of 
the “Britannia” newspaper, and for the last three 
years has been editor of the “ Press.” He was a 
contributor to the “ Quarterly Review,” and was 
also known as the author of the novel “ Fortune,” 
a work indicating the possession of no ordinary 
imaginative power. Mr. Coulton was indefati- 
gable in his literary labours, b^th as a political 
essayist and as a critic. 

At Ray well, aged 61, Joseph Sykes, esq., De- 
puty-Lieut. for the co. of York, a Justice of the 
Peace for the East Riding, and an elder brother 
of the Trinity-house, Hull. 

At Milford-lodge, near Lymington, aged 43, 
Thomas Legh, esq., of Lym e-hall, Cheshire. 

At the house ol his son-m-law, Sills John Gib- 
bons, esq., Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 
78, William Crookes, esq., late of Montague-pl. 

At 8t. Andrew’s- terrace, Hastings, aged 37, 
Capt. John Mauger, Royal Marines (Light Infan- 
try). 

At Norwich, aged 73, Henry Burton, esq. 

May 9. At his residence, Rye-close, Bedf rd, 
aged 64, Theed Pearse, esq., Clerk of the Peace 
for the county of Bedford. 

At Paris, aged 24, John Lindsay Carnegie, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest son of 
Wiu. Fullerton Lindsay Carnegie, esq., of Iypnie 
and Boysack, N.B. 

A: Paris-st., Exeter, aged 63, Harriett, relict of 
Burne Gurney, surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 74, L. H. D’Egville, esq. 


May 10. At Sherborne, Ann, wife of William 
Thorne, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 7, Joanna, youngest dan. 
of the Rev. T- Garrett, Vicar of Martock. 

Aged 80, Marianne, wife of Oliver Vile, esq., 
of St. George’s-road, Eccleston-eq. 

After many years of suffering, Frederick, third 
son of John Levfrn, esq., Devonshire-pL, late 
Lieut. 15th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

At Peckhum, Surrey, aged S8, Mary, wife of 
Charles Stevens, esq., of Frederica’s-pL, Old 
Jewry. 

At Denmark-hill, Surrey, aged 59, James Ham- 
mond Seal, esq. 

Mary Anne, wife of Charles Morrell, esq., of 
Sloane-sL, and Bridge-house, Wallingford. 

At Lyndhurst-grove, Camberwell, aged 23, Mr. 
Harford James Bohn, of Essex-st., Strand, eldest 
son of Mr. James Bohn, bookseller, formerly of 
King William-st , Strand. 

May 11. At Torrington-pl., Plymouth, aged 
79, Susanna, dau. of the late NicholM Hyne, esq., 
of Woodford, Blackawton. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 69, Sarah, relict 
of James Whitehead Perry, esq. 

In Albany-st., Regent r s-park, aged 75, James 
Entwisle, esq., formerly of Leeds. 

At St. Vincent-st., Glasgow, Ellen Smith Foote, 
wife of Lieut. Chas. Henry Young, R.N., H U S. 
“ Blenheim.” 

At the Close, Norwich, aged 36, John, eldest 
son of John de Vere, esq. 

At South Bank, near Edinburgh, Wm. Robert- 
son Russell, esq., late of Manilla. 

At his residence, 8idney-house, Tun bridge- 
wells, aged 87, Andrew Taylor, esq. 

At Totte .ham, aged 69, Thomas Finney, esq. 

At Hurstpierpoint, aged 55, Frances, wife of 
Henry Holman, esq. 

May 12. At Tattingstone Rectory, Suffolk, 
Constance Meigh. third surviving child of Wm. 
Peek, esq., of Park-hill, Clapham, Surrey. 

At Barca I din e-house, Argyllshire, Elizabeth 
Fraser Matbeson, fourth dau. tif the late Colin 
Matheaon, esq., of Bennetsfield, and widow of 
D. C. Cameron, esq., of Barcaldme and PoxhalL 

As his residence, Cambridge-st., Hyde- park, 
William Potter, esq., merchant, of Copthall-cham- 
bers, Throgmorton-st. 

At Newchurch, Romney-marsh, Archibald 
Stoakes, esq. 

May 13. At Yew-bouse, Hoddesdon, Rear-Ad- 
miral Donat Henchy O’Brien. 

At University -st., London, aged 59, Major Col- 
der Campbell, H.E.LC.S. 

At E » ell, Surrey, aged 87, John Lewis, esq. 

At Upper George-st., Bryan.-ton-sq., of fever, 
aped 63, Mary, widow of John Smith, esq., bar- 
nster-at-law, of Hatch-st., Dublin. 

At the Rollings, near Ripley, Yorkshire, aged 
72, Hannah, wife of Joshua Tetley, esq., for- 
merly of Leeds. 

At Preston, aged 41, Robert La we. esq., banker. 

At Provost-road, South Hampstead, aged 61, 
Margart t, wife of William Barry. 

May 14. At Tuttington-hall, near Aylsham, 
Norfolk, aged 51, John Blake, esq., of Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Aged 82. Samuel Culley, esq., of Hyde-park- 
tei raoe, Kensing on. 

At the Crescent, C&mden-road-villas, Harriett, 
wife of J. G. Barton, esq. 

At Kingston, near Dublin, Harrietts Boilean, 
wife of the Rev. F. A. Dawson, Rector of Buscot, 
Berks. 

At Raddiffe-on-Trent, aged 74, William Taylor, 


"Sr. 


r ay 15. At Sussex -gardens. Hyde-park, aged 
70, Elizabeth Gowdie, widow of John Reade, esq., 
of the H.E.I.C.C.S., and of Holbrooke-house. 
Suffolk. 

Capt. Brown, of the 23rd Fusiliers. He was in 
a low state of mind, after illness, and under treat- 
ment by a medical man, who called and knocked 
at his door : the Captain asked angrily, “ Who’s 
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there !” a pistol was heard immediately, and he 
was found a corpse on the floor. 

At Bibury, Gloucestershire, of bilious fever, 
aged 18, James Robeit, second surviving son of 
the Hon. James and the late Lady E. Dutton. 

At Henley-on-Thames, aged 57, Lieut.-CoL 
John Stuart, formerly of the 7 th Fusiliers. 

Aged 84, E. P. Henslowe, esq., formerly a Capt. 
in the 15th King’s Light Dragoons (Hussars), 
youngest son of the late Sir John Henslowe. 

At Great Coram-st, aged 26, Henrietta, second 
dau. of Andrew van Sandau, esq. 

May 16. At Brighton, Margaret Louisa Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Mordaunt Barnard. Rector of 
Little Bardfleld, and Vicar of Great Amwell, 
Herts. 

In Albion-et., Hyde-park, aged 86, Catherine, 
widow of the late Thomas Almack, esq., sen., of 
Bishop Burton, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, Park-road, Dais ton, aged 68, 
Henry Le Cren, esq. 

At Llandudno, near Conway, Lieut. -Col. Sir 
William Lloyd, of Bryneatyn, near Wrexham, in 
the county of Denbigh, North Wales. 

May 17. Aged 39, Melicent, wife of the Rev. 
W. M. H. Church, Vicar of Geddington. 

At South-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 72, Mr. John 
Robeon. 


At Frognal, Hampstead, aged 57, Johanna, 
widow of t'te late Hy. Bradshaw Fearon, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 39, £mily Mary, wife of 
Capt. Erasmus Om marines. 

At Park-crescent, Portland-pl., aged 55, Cle- 
ment Wigney, esq., youngest son of the late Wm. 
Wigney, esq., of Brighton. 

At Widmore, Bromley, Kent, aged 85, Maty 
Ann. relict of John Drew, esq., of tue Kent-road, 
and mother of James Drew, esq., of the Paragon, 
Blackheuth. 

May 18. At Park-grove, Brixton, aged 46, 
Charles Parry Lack, e?q. 

In Upper Brook -st., Mary, eldest dau. of 8ir 
Edmund Workman Macnnghton, Bart. 

At his house. Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 69, 
Hy. Kemble, esc., formerly M .P. for East 8urre' . 

At 8t. Leonara’s-on-Sea, aged 22, John, edest 
son of John Harrison, e-q., of W estbourne-ter- 
race, and Winscales, Cumberland. 

At Streatham-hill, at the house of her brother, 
the Rev. Jenkin Jones, M.A, aged 70, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. W. H. Mogridge, M.A., mi- 
nister of Balh am Chapel, Surrey, and Petpetual 
Curate of Wick, near Pershore, Worcestershire. 

At W llington-terrace. Wands wnrth-ruad, of 
diseased heart, aged 62, Agnes, widow of Joseph 
Hill, esq. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY TN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


( From the Returns issued hy the Registrar- General.) 


Week ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths Registered. 

Births Registered. 

Under 
20 years 
of Age. 

H 

40 and 
under 60. 

60 and 
under 80. 

ii 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

April 

18 . 

508 

157 

186 

193 

40 


1002 

931 

1933 


25 . 

515 

146 

172 

186 

46 

1065 

904 

884 

1788 

May 

2 . 

511 

152 

179 

178 

44 

1064 

924 

922 

1846 

» 

9 . 

497 

155 

167 

179 

47 

1050 

873 

809 

1682 


PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) 
of Six \ 
Weeks J 
Week ending \ 
May 16. / 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 1 

Beans. 1 

Peas. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

#. d. 

54 7 

44 0 

23 7 

88 0 

40 7 

39 6 


57 5 | 43 6 | 24 9 |416 | 42 6 | 40 10 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 

Hay, 81. 6s. to SI. 12 s. — Straw, If. 6s. to If. 8#.— Clover, 4f. to 5f. 5#. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal — per stone of 81bs. 


Beef 3a. 8d. to 5*. 

Mutton 4s. 6 d. to 5s. 4 d. 

Veal 4 j. 8<f. to 5s. 8d. 

Pork 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 

Lamb 6#. 2d. to 7s. 2d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 25. 

Beasts 3,890 

Sheep 21,300 

Calves 102 

Pigs 400 


COAL-MARKET, May 24. 

Wallsend, &c., per ton. 14r. 9 d. to 17#. 6 d. Other sorts, 13#. to 16#. 
TALLOW, per cwt. — Town Tallow, 58#. 

WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 19 d. to 20 d. Leicester Fleeces, 16<f. to 17 d. 
Combings, 15d. to 17 d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, by H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, St&axd. 
From April 24 to May 23, inclusive . 



Apr. ° ° 

24 40 I 60 

25 40 

26 40 46 40 

27 38 45 39 

28 37 46 40 

29 38 49 40 

30 42 53 42 

M.1 44 53 46 

2 44 54 44 

3 46 55 43 

4 43 53 40 




24 214 

25 1 

27 

28 
29 

80 | 213* 
M2 

4 212} 

5 212 

6 213 













































INDEX 

TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, HISTORICAL PASSAGES, 
AND BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The Principal Memoirs in the Obituary are distinctly entered in this Index. 


Aberdeen, Dr. Skinner , Bishop of, me- 
moir of, 729. 

Abemethy , John, Memoir of, 474 
JEthelstan , charter of, 85 
Africa , South, travels in, 99 
Ages of Christendom before the Reforma- 
tion, 848 

Agos , Ora to ire at, 595 
Aire , Cathedral of, sarcophagus at, 598 
Akka, or Acre , siege of, 75 
Albert , Prince , 104 * 

Alder son , //on. Baron, memoir of, 860 
and Goldoni, 205 
Alington, Lord, miniature of, 718 
Altars and Altar-rails, 586 
Amble, sepulchral cist found at, 718 
America, Central , antiquities from, 458 

■ Spanish Conquests in, 543 

Amesbury , coins found at, 832 
Amherst , 2?ar/, memoir of, 420 
Amphlett , & //., t*?., memoir of, 867 
Ancaster , urns found at, 332, 834 
Anderson, Sir Geo. William, memoir of, 493 

■ /., Ladies of the Reformation, 
213 

Angelo, Michael, character and works of, 
817 

Anglo-Saxon remains, 85 
weapons, 85 

■ arms, 837 

■ charters, memoir on, 221 

— Episcopate of Cornwall, 600 
Annals rf England, the, 471 

Anne, repealed statutes of, 54 

— Queen, disfiguring statues of, 487 
Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings of, 85, 

216, 832, 456, 602, 710 

— ■ donations to, 332, 712 

Antonia, fortress of, 76 

Aquitaine, medieval architecture in, 344 
Archaologia, vol. zzxL, 344 
Archaeological Association, proceedings of, 
89, 218, 887, 457, 607. 

Archaological Institute , proceedings of, 87, 
220, 334, 603, 713 

Gsht. Mag. Vol. CCIL 


Architecture , study of, 340 
Arctic discovery ship “ Resolute/' 98 
Arkesden Church, three coats of arms re- 
moved from, 634 

Arles, Council of, British Bishops at the, 
3 78 

Arms, proposed registration of, 72 
Arundel, Philip, Earl of, imprisonment of, 
199 

Asbestos cloth , use of, 685 
Ashmole, Elias , property of, 337 
As tie y and Cave before the bar of the 
House, 154 

Astrolabes, date 1594, 886 
Astronomical and geometrical instruments , 
collection of, 714 

Atlas , Blackie*s, of Modern Geography, 
346—718 

Aubrey, John, memorial to, 258 
— ■ Miscellanies, 475 

Australia , demand for labour in, 96 
Austria and Sardinia, 481 
Autobiography of John Britton, 186 

— Sylvanus Urban, 3, 149, 

282, 379 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas , Speeches of, 844 
— — - Delia, Philosophy of the Plays 
of Shakspeare, 599 

Bagnall, Sir Henry, elopement of the sister 
of, 468 

Bailey, C n Municipal Archives of Win- 
chester, 195 

Bainbridge , Cardinal, memorial to, 836 
Ballykelty, ring-money found at, 607 
Banner of St. Cuthbert , the, history of, 
458 

Barnsley , colliery explosions near, 356 
Barton, Great, coins found at, 332 
Bath Philosophical Association, meeting of, 
465 

— - inscription found at, 603 
Battersea, brass of Antoninus Pius found 
at, 337 

Battlefield Church, proposed restoration of, 
835 

6 © 
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Bayeux, Bishop of, the relics of, 680 
Beauchamp tower , inscriptions in the, 196 
Beaufort , Joan de, death of, 258 

■ — and Sir H. Brooke , 455 

Beaver* s wool, use of, 677 
Bedfordshire Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society , meeting of, 92 
Bedgebury , John de , effigy of, 90 
Beechty , Rear-Admiral Frederick William, 
memoir of, 108 

Bel/, Afr. J2., gold medal to, 284 
Ben ham , 2>., memoirs of James Hutton, 84 
Bedford, epitaphs at, 66 
Beverley Minster, seal found at, 222 
Bewdley Bridge , 65 
Bezetha, situation of, 77 
Biber, Dr ^ Plea for the Holy Scriptures, 
212 

Bible, Paragraph, 212 
Bishopsgate , old buildings in, 841 
Black , i)/*., character of, 640 
Blackie, Prof, J. S., Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece, 81 

— - Imperial Atlas, 718 

Blandford, bronze pike-head found near, 

607 

Blounts of Soddington, estates of, expenses 
of, 699 

Blunt , Dr. J. J., Plain Sermons, 84 

Bodiam Church, rubbings from, 90 

Bohn's, Mr., Libraries, 7 1 9 

Book of Common Prayer , mistake in, 455 

Borsholder , the dumb, 216 

Boston, History and Antiquities of, 11, 188 

manufactory of woollen cloths at, 12 

• St. Botolph's Church, 14 

• guilds at, 14 

— — ■■ extracts from the accounts of the 
guilds of, 188 

— seal of the Corpus Chrisd Guild 

at, 140 

the Guildhall at, 141 

»■ - ■ seal of St. Mary’s Guild, 143 

Gysor’s Hall, 144 

old houses at, 145 

Boswell , James, Letters of, 178 
Bothwell, a relic of, 94 
Bowdler, Rev. Thomas, memoir o£ 241 
Bower Bint on , brass seal found at, 337 
Bowring, Sir J., Siam, 412 
Bow-street , skinning cats alive, 488 
Braden Forest , bounds of, 384 
Bradford, pauper wedding at, 612 
Braithwell, old monument at, 203 
Braunton Church, sepulchral brass at, 89 
Bray, Mrs., Life of Handel, 717 
Breen, H. H., Modern English Literature, 
601 

Bretschneider, K. G., Manual of Religion, 
818 

Bricks made at Colchester, 268 
Bridgwater , ring found near, 337 
Bright, W., Ancient Collects and Prayers, 
848 

Brighthampton, recent discovery at, 712 


Brigstock , antiquities at, 89 
Bristol, St. James's Church, architecture 
of, 712 

Britton, John, memoir of, 185 

■ proposed memorial to, 126 
— — the, memorial, 258 
Brixworth , antiquities at, 89 
Bronte, Charlotte , Life of, 688 
Brcoke, Sir Henry, death of, 258 

. R. , Battle-Fields of England, 598 

Brother ton, Joseph, Esq., MB., memoir 
of, 239 

Brougham, Lord , memoir of, 523 

■ - Writings of, 635 

— Sketches of Statesmen, 636 

— Lives of Men of Letters, 642 

Broughton Poggs , discoveries at, 85 

»■ Anglo-Saxon remains 

found at, 712 
Bruce Horn, the, 606 

Brutus, L. Junius , medallion in lead of, 90 
Brympton JEvercy, churchyard antiqui- 
ties from, 337 

Buckhurst , Lord Thomas, an antiquary, 
602 

Buckingham Palace , birth of a princess, 
612 

Buckler, G., Churches of Essex, 268 
Budget, the, 354 

Bungay, St. Mary's parish, churchwardens, 
accouut-book of, 711 
Bunyan, John , study of, 265 
Burnet's History of his own Timet, 266 
Burghers, Michael, death of, 266 
Bury, Richard, seal of, 1355, 87 
Butterslone on Cotherston Moor, 224 
Butler, Lady R., Jessie Cameron, 81 
Buxton , Jedidiah, a mental calculator, 381 
Byrom, Dr. John, 149 
Caerwent , excavations at, 845 
Caistor, Roman fibula found at, 604 

. Roman speculum found at, 71* 

Calculating machine, a new, 100 
Cambridge , Bulls of Honorius and Sergius 
at, 596 

Campbell, lord , Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, 79, 347, 719 ^ 

Canada, destructive accident in, 610 
Canina, Luigi, memoir of, 361 
Canterbury , William Rowe Lyall, Dean of, 
memoir of, 491 
Cards, curious pack of, 337 
Carlyon , C., Early Years and Late Reflec- 
tions, 215 

Carlyle, T., The French Revolution, 8*6 

■ collected works of, 719 
Came, Sir Edward, monument of, 89 
Cartir , Miss Elizabeth, 880 
Carthage , ruins of, 357 

■ exploration of, 481 

Carr eWs Court- Revolution in England, 
719 

Caswall, Rev. H-, Martyr of the Pongaa, 
the, 474 

Cavaliers , character of th^ 591 
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Cave, Edward , death of, 380 Council of the North, origin of the, 608 


habits of, 884 

Carton , relics of, 338 
Census of New South Wales , 727 
Cephalonia , Sir C. Napier in, 299 
Chaldea and Susiana, Travels in, 402 
Chancellors , Lives of the Lord, 79, 347, 719 
Chancels , Observations on, 333 
Charles /., silver medal of, 90 
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Crosse, T. G., 740 
Crossley, L. T., 739 
Crossth waite, G. F., 
614 

Crowdy, Lt. W. M., 
496 


Crowe, E. A., 370 ; 

H. W., 357 
Crozier, G. F. f 788 
Cruikshank, C^ 1 17; 
W., 249 

Crutchley, J., 252 
Culley, H., 374 ; S., 
742 

Cuming, Gen. Sir 
H. J„ 122 

Cummings, M. A., 
371 

Cunliffe, S. E., 118 
Cunningham, A. M.,' 
369; LtW.,628; 
T. J. M., 630 
Curgenven, E., 249 
Curling, C. H., 252 
Currie, M., 626 
Curry, R, 372 
Curtiss, T. C., 255 
Custance, M., 741 
Cusworth, J., 623 
Cutler, C., 119 
Cutts, J.,372 
D’Abbs, T. T., 501 
Dadds, A., 249 
Daines, Mr., 497 
Dale, C., 122 
Dalrymple, A., 120 
Daly, Hon. E. M., 

741 

Dampier, N. J., 739 
Danburghy, Maj. 

E. T., 738 
Dani, Capt, 248 
Daniel, A., 625; E., 
118 

Darley, G. M., 372 
Darling, C. H., 857 
Darnell, G., 499 
Dashwood, Mrs. E., 
500, 740 

Daubeney, A., 626 
Davidson, R., 117 
Davies, J., 498 ; M., 
625 ; R., 736 ; 

W. C., 498 
Davis, E. A., 251 ; 
H. 787; J. 868, 
497, 495 
Davison, H., 106 
Dawe, H. R., 496 
Dawson, C. E., 500 ; 

H.B., 742 
Dealtry, R., 250 
D’Egville, L. H., 

742 

Dell, M., 630 
Delpratt, E., 372 
Delves, J., 741 
Demergue, B., 627 
Deneulain, J. J. D., 
630 

Denny, A., 788 


Denys, Sir G. W., 
789 

De Pass, D., 371 
Dermer, M., 627 
Desbrisay, CoL, 741 
Despard, C. M., 254 
D’Este, C. S., 497 ; 
De Vesci, Lord, 
285 

De Witt, E n 499 
Dewsbury, P.R., 372 
Dibby, F., 119 
Dick, E., 374; J.D n 
603 

Dickson, A., Lady, 
741 ; E. T., 254 
Difford, D., 252 
Disney, J., 741 
Disraeli, Rt. Hon. 
B., 857 

Dixon, P. S., 625 ; 

T. R., 251 
Dobbie, E., 496 
Dobie, J., 741 
Dobson, J., 254 
Docker, W., 117 
Dolignon, J., 247 
Domvile, Sir C., 499 
Don, R., 738 
Donald, W., 627 
Donkin, G. D., 371 
Donne, W. B., 614 
Donoughmore, Dow- 
ager Countess of, 
250 

Dorking, E., 875 
Dorman, J., 630 
Dorreli, E., 500 
Douglas, C., 368 ; 
Hon. C., 868 ; 

M., 372 

Doveton, J. F., 248 
Dowell, M. J., 871 
Downes, Mrs. R. P., 
254 

Doyle, C., 508 
Drever, T., 253 
Drew, M. A., 743 
Drewett, J., 681 
Drummond, CoL G., 
120 ; Hon. J. R., 
727; L., 500 ; M., 
106 

Dry burgh, T., 118 
Drysdale, J. V., 614 
Duff, T. A. F., 502 
Duffos, Rt. Hon. 

Lady, 625 
Duke, Miss S., 501 
Dunbar, J., 868 ; 

R. L., 373 
Duncan, J., 249, 
251; M. M., 739 
Dundas, Adm. Hon. 
R. S., 612 


Dunn, H m , 499 ; 

741 ; 574 

Dunsterville, J., 627 
Dupont, J., 249 
Durham, W. A. C., 
368 

Dutton, H. 630 ; 
J. R.,743; L.B., 

251 

Dyson, A. B., 737 ; 
D., 249 

Eades, Lt-CoL,497 
Eagles, 625 
Eastlake, Sir C n 357 
Easton, H., 738 
Eaton, Capt J., 625 
Eddels, J. C., 629 
Edwards, A., 254; 
Capt D., 739; H. 
M., 94; S. B., 
245 

Egerton, F. A., 740 
Egremont, E M 371 
Elcho, Lord, 857 
Eldridge, G. J., 489 
Elgin, Earl of, 489 
Ellesmere, Earl of, 
857 

Elliot O., 120; Mist 

S. , 500 

Elliott W., 628 
ElUs, E. F., 121; 

W. T., 367 
Ellison, E., 497 
Elmore, J., 253 
Elphinstone, Lt- 
CoLV J. D. F„ 
501 ; Lord, 614 
Elrington, Captain 
J. H., 628 
Elsdale, C., 501 
Emery, R., 501 
Emmett C., 739 
England, E. CPB., 

252 

English, E. f 496 
Entwistle, J., 742 
Erskine, Hon. 

628 

Evans, Brig.- Gen. 
D. F., 252, 369; 
372; R., 116; 

T. , 500 

Evanson, W. A^ 496 
Eves, G., 499 
Ewing, W., 680 
Fagel, Gen. Baron, 

253 

Fagge, F. W. A., 
741 ; J. C., 627 
Fairbaim, H., 627 
Fairlie, W., 116 
Fancourt 786 
Fane, Hon. CoL 
H. S., 742 
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Farquharscn, M., 
371 ; Mrs. A., 251 
Farr, J. L., 122 
Farrar, Mrs. M. T., 
120 

Farrer, E., 254 ; 

G. A., 117 
Faulkner, J., 503 
Fawkes, J. B., 247. 
Fawsett, E. A., 121 
Fearnall, J., 407 
Fearou, J , 743 
Feeney, M., 117 
Feilde, 11.. 501 
Fell, J., 374 
Fellowes, D., 737 
Fellows, C„ 741 
Fenn, W. H., 028 
Fenwick, C. 8., 030 
F erguson.Dr. R.,489 
Fergussou, M. H-, 
250 

Fernley, J. # 500 
Ferrerq, Capt M. F., 
252 

Ffook% A. J., 627 
Ficquelmont, Count, 
738 

Field, B„ 110 
Fielding, S., 250 
Fife, Earl of, 502 
Filmer, A., 497 ; Sir 
E., 369 

Finden, E. F., 497 
Findon, C., 254 
Finney, T., 742 
Fisher, E., 502; H., 
119; J., 247 
Fiske, M. A., 627 
Fitzgerald, Dr., 235; 
J„ 370 

Fitzherbert, T., 373 
Fitzhugh, T., 122 
Fitz-lioy, Lord J., 
252 

Fitzwilliam, E., 370 
Fleming, Sir R., 
624; W„ 371 
Fletcher, A., 498 ; 
J. F., 628 ; M., 
369 

Flinch, J., 498 
Flint, Capt.EJLR., 
624 

Flood, J.M.W.,118 
Fontanel I e, Lady M. 

de, .' 69 
Ford, E.,371 
Fordhara, J., 624 
Foreman, H. T., 253 
Forsayth, R.. 253 
Forster, H., 736 ; J., 
629 

Forte scue, G. G., 
117 ; Hon. C., 727 


Forth, F. A., 489 
Foster, J., 106 ; L., 
375 

Fowler, C. A., 372 
Fox, A. S., 371 ; J., 
627; ^ 738 
France, W. B., 121 
Francis, S., 630 
Francklin, J. A., 120 
Frar.kland, A. C., 
624 

Fraser, Lt.-Coh, 
499; P, 116 
Frazer, E., Lady, 
121 

Frederick, C. M., 

627 

Freeland, S., 249 
Freeman, C. M., 
252; J.,624; M, 
374 ; M. F„ 626 ; 
T., 5U2 

Fry, M. A,, 738 j 
S., 254 

Fuller, J., 254 ; M., 
630 ; S. W., 372 
Gadesden, 251 
Gainsford, Mrs., 255 
Gaitkell, J., 254 
Gale, S., 235 
GaLloway, J. H., 738 
Gallwey, E. A., 118 
Garhutt, J., 249 
Gardiner, A. Y., 
118; F. E, 253; 
M., 118 

Gardner, Gen. lion. 
W.H.,250; J.A., 

628 

Garland, L. S., 630 
Garnett, Mrs., 1 18 
Gamons, M., 626 
Garratt, Mrs. S., 625 
Garrett, J., 742 
Garthome, M., 737 
Gascoyne, M., 378 
Gaskoin, \V. J. R., 
727 

Gathercole, F. D., 
499 

Geach, J„ 496 
Geddes, M., 253 
Gedney, H. S. H., 
503 

George, Capt. J., 
498 

Gerrard, S., 627 
Ghinn, J., 739. 
Gibhins, Mrs., 122 
Gibbons, E., 250, 
629; S., 121 
Gibbs, F., 254 
Gibson, J., 357 
Gicliard, Capt, 497 ; 
E., 372 


Gilder, Capt W., 
497 

Giles, S., 374 
Gillingham, R., 624 
Gillow, T., 623 
Gillsou, W., 503 
Girdlestone, J., 121 
Glanfield, T., 252 
Glass, W., 374 
Glasson, Q. t 874 
Glyn, R. S., 258, 

501 

Goddard, S. M., 626 
God fry, A. H., 737 
Godley, J. R., 357 
Goldham, J., 372 
Goldstone, G., 252 
Goodair, A. H., 496 s 
F„ 496 

Goodchild, J., 739 
Goodrich, E., 117 
Goodwin, C.. 738 
Gordon, A. D. f 496$ 
E. C., 628; F„ 

372 ; Hon. D„ 
614; Sir. A. D., 
106. 

Gorham, M., 501 
Gosling, A., 625 
Goss, J., 106 
Gost(ing,C. P., 628 
Goujon, M., 122 
Goulburn, Hon. J., 

373 

Giafton-Grafton, 
M., 625 

Graham, A., 121 ; 
G., 235; L., 497, 
625 ; Lady C., 
627 

Grahame, W., 251 
Grainger, J. C., 737 
Grant, G., 629 ; R., 

502 

Granville, Earl, 235 
Gray, E., 628; J. 
B., 116, 247; 

Lord, 614; M., 
251 

Gream, M., 497 
Greenaway, M., 740 
Green fell, H., 727 
Greenock, J., 122 
Greenstreet, E. J., 
631 

Greenway, G. S., 
625 

Greenwood, H., 501 
Greig, A., 628 
Gresham, M., 250 
Gres lev, C. E., 739 
G rev i lie, H. D, 252 
Grew, E. C., 371 
Grey, M. A., 121 ; 
T. 250 


(4rier, A., 627 
Grifiinheofe, J. G., 
495 

Grimes, M., 133 ; 
S., 628 

Grissell, C., 501 
Grove, Lt E. S., 

737 

Gudge, J., 742 
Gnillemard, H. P-, 

736 

Guinness, R. R-. 625 
Gunner, W., 498 
Gunter, H., 117 
Gurney, H., 742 % 
Mr. R., 106 
Gustard, Maj. H.F., 
369 

Gwilt, D., 116 
Gyll, M., 254 
Hackett, J. JB., 499 
Hadden, A. A., 374; 

G. E., 372 

H addon, J., 370 
Hadfield, T. B-, 
627 

Hagan, Capt W.W^ 

738 

Hague, J., 870 
Haig, D. J., 252 
Hale, T. J. J., 786 ; 
W., 122 

Halfhide, F., 497 
Halford, T., 736 
Hall, Capt J., 1 18 t 

H. J., 254; LUr 
Col. T ,253; Mr». 
E. S., 122 

Hallett, Lt F. A., 
252 

Hallewell, F., 627 
Hamelin, Adm« 727 
Hamilton, C., 737 ; 
H., 250 ; Ladjr 
H. M., 502 
Hammer - PurgsUll, 
Baron, 121 
Hanbnry, E. R* 
372; S., 372 
Hands, Mr., 119 
Hanegan, W., 500 
Hatiham, C. E n 121 
Hanna, Mrs. E., 363 
Hannah, I., 739 
Hannen, J., 369 
Hannington, S. E., 

737 

Hanson, T. S. v 680 
Hards reave, J., 251 
Harding. J., 469 ; 

R , 498 ; W„1Q6 
Hardinge, F., 496 
Hardy, C. W., 371 
Harmon, A., 373 
Harper, G. M...U7 
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Harrington, G., 49$; 
M., 503 

Harris, A., 029 ; 

M., 119 

Harrison, £. E.,498 ; 
J. t 743; J. B., 
501 

Harrow, A*, 301 
Harrowby, Earl of, 
614 

Hart, J. O., 371 
Hartley, J., 626, 738 
Harvey, H. C., 117 
Hatton, S. B., 503 
Hawes, Sir B., 357 
Hawker, Lt.-Col. 
H., 117 

Hawkins, C., 624 
Hawley, M., 497 
Hawtrey, A.. 497 
Hay, J. H. D., 614 ; 
Bear - Adm. J., 
373. 

Hayes, S. De L., 
740 

Hay man, L., 372 
Hayward, R., 250; 
S., 497 

Haywood, J., 631 
Hazard, W., 251 
Head, M. W., 628 
Heales, G. S*. 251 
Heatley, C. 875 
Heaviside, R # , 624 
Heawood, S. C. C., 
737 

Heigham, H. G.,626 
Homing, S. B., 247 
Henderson, J. C., 
625; R., 741 
Henland, H., 120 
Henn, W., 502 
Hennett, G., 738 
Henalowe, E. P., 
743 

Henwood, E. W., 
730 

Hepburn, G., 503 
Herbert, J. A., 122; 

Rt Hon. S., 857 
Hering, Mre., 370 
Hewett, Lt W., 1 18 
Heyman, J., 497 
Heysbam, T. C., 629 
Hickes, Lt.-Col. F., 
117 

Hicks, F., 251 ; M., 
119; Mr». M.A., 
251 

7 ., 880 

Hilder, T„ 629 
Hill, A., 743; E., 
121; H., 741; J., 
628; J.M., 741 
Hillas, M., 498 


Hilly ard, F., 503 
Hinchliff, C., 252 
Hincks, T. D., 496 
Hind, A., 496 
Hinde. M., 251 
Hiudle, Mrs. M. A., 
254 

Hinson, H., 117 
Hinton, Lt. J. T., 
251 

Hirst, S., 503 
Hobson, J., 373 
Hocker, M., 254 
Hodding, W.H., 119 
Hodgkinson, C., 5 00 
Hodson, Mrs. E., 
253 

Hoffman, J., 500 
Hogarth, LtG., 1 17 
Hoi beck, Capt. G., 
253 

Holbrooke, M., 741 
Holdship, M. A., 
710 

Holds worth, J., 631 
Holl, J. M., 251 
Holland, E. A., 252; 

R., 247 ; S., 024 
Holloway, H., 627 
Holman, F., 742 
Holmes, A., 740 ; 

E., 626 ; Lady 
W., 628, 788 ; 

W., 122, 739 
Home, Earl of, 614 
Homer, J. E., 250 ; 

M. B., 500 
Honnor, J. A., 252 
Hood, W. C., 501 
Hooper, H., 252 
Hope, T., 496 
Hopkins, H., 499; 
Miss S., 631 ; S., 
308, 248 
Hopper, T., 119 
Horn, S., 120; T. 
W., 1 19 

Hornidge, H., 60l 
Horsfall, A., 496 
Horton, Capt., 249 
Hotbam, Lady S. 
M., 627 

Howard, E. 630 ; F., 
368 ; S., 739 
Howell, S., 571 
Howells, J., 247 
Hoyle, Mra. E„ 371 
Huddart, H., 742 
Hudson, E., 500; 

M. A., 254 
Hughes, W., 627 
Hoke, W. G., 498 
Hume, Dr. J. R., 
500 

Hunt, J., 870 ; L., 


502; M., 371; 
Miss F. H., 500 
Huntingdon, Coun- 
tess of, 498 
Huntley, R.W., 737 
Huntsman, T., 740 
Hutchinson, H. M. 
C., 499 ; Maj. A. 
C., 371 

Hutton, B., 628 
Hyde, J., 737 
Hyett, R„ 372 
Hyne, S., 742 
Ibbetson, D., 498 ; 
Miss, 628 

Illingworth, Miss L., 
739 ^ 

Incontri, Marquis 

F., 371 

Ind, Mrs. M., 373 
Ingram, E. R., 251; 

F. , 627 

Innerwick, J , 629 
Innes, E., 254 
Ionides, M., 625 
Ireland, Capt. W. K., 
252 

Jackson, E., 372, 
497 ; F., 371 ; J., 
251,501 

Jacob, A. S., 498 
Jacobson, J., 740 
James, C., 736 ; G 

G. V., 249 
Janseen, F.,627 
Janson, M., 627 
Janvrin, M. E., 250 
Jarrett, S., 375 
Jarvis, D. A., 116 
Jay, Mrs., 873 
Jeejeebhoy, Sir J., 

727 

Jefferies, A. J., 370 
Jeffeock, C. E., 629 
Jenkins, Mrs. M., 
872 

Jenkinson, R. H., 
501 

Jennings, J., 118; 
W., 739 

Jerdan, G. C., 787 
Jeremy, M. A., 874 
Jervis, Lt.- Col T. B., 
629 

Jervois, Capt. 8^378 
Jex-Blake, M., 787 
Johns, J., 874; W., 
629 

Johnson, A., 500 ; 

J., 626 ; M., 254 
Johnson, A., 738 ; 
S., 119 

Johnstone, A., 789 ; 
J. J. H., 857 ; J. 
W v 727 


7&9 


Jollands, Mrs. W., 

254 

Jones, Archd., 614; 

G. , 625 ; Gen., 

500 ; Gen. G., 
372; J., 863; J. 
E., 739; J. P., 
368 ; Lt- Col. B., 
370; M., 258; 

R. ,369; S. J. P., 

7«; T., 874, 

499 ; T. H., 742 ; 
W., 372 

Jonson, J. B., 631 
Jordan, E , 1 18 
Jowett, W. C., 496j 
Juitt, A., 371 
Justice, A., 498 
Jutten, J., 738 
Kay, R. S. f 498 
Keats, A. S. S., 128 
Kedslie, M. F., 371 
Keedy, A., 369 
Keep, S., 501 
Keith, Dame G. L., 
629 

Kekewich, G.G., 254 
Kelly, W., 738 
Kemble, E., 374 ; 

H. , 743 

Kemmis, H„ 629 
Kennard, R. W n 
857 

Kennedy, Capt F., 
7 -If, 741 ; C. S., 
500 ; F. E., 629 ; 

H. R., 502; J., 
119 

Kent, A., 372 ; S«, 
627 

Kenyon, E., 121 
Kerr, A., 253 ; Capt 

S. , 252 

Key. A., 250; W„ 

624 

Kiawelkis, M„ 500 
Kidson, J., 249 
Kildare, Marquis of, 
357 

King, A. C., 369; 
Capt. H., 627 ; R» 

T. , 489; S., 247; 
W., 248 

Kingdon, C., 252; 

M., 249 ; S., 872 
•Kingham, W., 502 
Kinglake, Mr. Seij., 
106 

Kingsley, E. W. P. f 

625 

Kington, T., 498 
Kinsman, J . K. B. P., 
374 

Kirk, P., 118 
•Kirsopp, J., 258 
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Kite, T., 371 
Kneller, O. J., 631 
Knight, F., 370 
Knyvett, W., 120 
Kuper, H. G., 249 
Kyrie, H. L., 631 
Lack, C. P., 748 
Lacon, G., 624 
Laird, F., 255 
Lake, Mrs., 371 
Lamb, C., 260; C. 

M„ 122 $ J., 122 
Lambert, J., 106 ; 
Lady, 601 ; Sir 
H. 499 
Lamprell, M. A., 
630 

Landon, J. L., 371 
Lane, M. A., 372 ; 

S., 626 

Lang, M., 630 
Langley, Mrs. W., 
680 

Langshaw, F., 629 
Lansdowne, Mar- 
quis of, 367 
Lapslie, W. F., 502 
Larsen, M. J. £., 
248 

Lavers, N. IL, 631 
Lawe, R., 742 
Lawless, W., 614 
Lawley, Mr., 106; 
S. B., 374 

Lawrence, Mrs. G n 
629 

Layard, E. F., 497 
Le Blanc, W.E., 255 
Lechmere, W. H., 
501 

Le Cren, H., 743 
Ledward, M., 630 
Lee, M., 499 ; Mrs. 

P„ 497 ; R., 370 
Lees, J., 249 
Lefevre, Rt Hon. 

C. S., 489 
Leffler, A., 626 
Lefroy, Lt-Col. J. 

H., 489 
Legh, T., 742 
Legrew, A., 496 
Legro, M., 122 
Leigh, J. A m 495 
Leir, M. L., 737 
Leith, Lady E. M., 
374; E. M. J., 
498; Lt J. A. 
W„ 498 

Leonard, J. B., 251 
Lennox, J. K., 625 
Leppington, J., 370 
Leslie, W., 502 
Lester, S n 1 17 
Lethbridge, F. E., 


625 ; Lady, 571 ; 

L. E., 372 
Letts, J., 623 
Leven and Melville, 
Earl o£ 614 
Levien, F., 742 
Lewis, A ., 872; C., 
630; E., 739; F. 
C., 251 ; J., 742 ; 

S. , 371 

Lewes, W. F., 123 
Liddle,;G., 248 
Ligbtfoot, J., 738 
Lima, A. E. B. de, 
496 

Lindley, A., 874 
Lindsay, G., 249 ; 

J., 630 ; W., 250 
Linn, J., 498 
Lipscomb, H., 501 
Lishman, A., 737 
Lisk, J., 369 
Lisle, W.B. M., 116 
Lithgow, A., 252 
Llewellin, T., 122 
Lloyd, F., 371 ; G., 
254 ; Hon. E., 
739 ; Lt.-Col. Sir 
W., 743 ; Mrs. 
H., 739 

Locker, J., 738 
Locock, C., 614 
Lodington, F. W., 
368 

Longlands, H. 374 ; 

T. , 116 

Longley, Lt. R. C., 
787 

Lord, S., 121 
Lorrain, F. C., 628 
Longh, M. B., 249 
Loveday, C. D., 369 
Lowe, Capt W., , 
371 ; N, 624 
Lower, L., 372 
Loxdale, R., 121 ; 

S., 374 

Luard, F. G., 868 
Lucas, C n 372 
Luck, S., 631 
Lucy, R. A., 374 
Lush, R., 235 
Lushington, E. H., 
629 

Lntterell, J. F., 254 
Lyall, W. R., 868 
Lynnell, Miss A., 
119; Mrs. S n 119 
Lyon, J., 502 
McAdam, J. L., 626 
M'Alpine, Col. J., 
874 

McAndrew, J., 106 
Macartney, Lt. J.G., 
249 


Macaulay, J., 629; 
Rt. Hon. T. B., 
357 

M'Carroll, E n 738 
McClintock, W. K. 

M. , 499 

McCrea, E. C., 253 
M'Cullagh, J., 739 
McCulloch, W. P., 
630 

Macdonald, A., 369; 

Lt-Col. R., 118 
McDonell, C., 248 
Macfarlan, J., 251 
Macfarland, W., 118 
Macfarlane, A., 740 ; 

L. H., 251 
M'Gowan, W n 120 
MacGregor, Mrs. C., 
120 

M‘Ian, R. R., 250 
M‘Intyre, W., 625 
Mackenzie, A., 117; 
A. W. D., 499 ; 
J. G., 251 
M‘Kinlay, A., 371 
Mackinlay, J., 116 
Mackintosh, L.,495 
McManus, G. B., 
499 

Macnaghton, M., 
743 

Macnamara, Col. W. 

N. , 118 

Macqueen, Lt H. 

A. P., 496 
Macreight, Dr. D. 
C. 249 

M* Vicar, Lt Col., 
628 

Madot, A., 254 
Magruder, T., 628 
Mair, Mrs. M., 625 
Maitland, Capt. W. 
W., 119 

Maiendie,M.A.,628 
Malet, Lt-Col. G. 
G., 368 

Maling, W„ 370 
Malkin, S., 741 
Mallock, M. L., 501 
Malpaa, W., 254 
Malton, E., 628 
Manbey, J., 497 
Manifold, W. W., 
498 

Mann, H., 285 
Manners, E., 247 ; 

Lord J., 489 
Manning, E., 628; 

R., 739; W., 248 
Manson, A. T. G., 
247 

Mapletoft, R., 118 
MareUle, M., 122 


Mark, C., 727 
Marlborough, E.,627 
Marley, M., 254 
Marling, N. S., 501 
Marr, E., 631 
Marriner, F., 255 
Marsh, G., 757 ; R. 
A., 247 

Martham, T. J., 252 
Martin, C. W„ 489 ; 

E. , 249 ; M n 5 02, 
626; S. H., 251; 

S., 252 ; T., 624, 
736; W. S., 737 

Marti neau, C., 627 
Martyn, A., 630 
Mason, H. A., 626 ; 
W., 247 

Massie, 1. G., 630 
Massy, Col. W. O., 
369 ; Hon. Mrs. 
627 

Masters, A., 123; 

J„ 121 ; M., 372 
Mate, E., 737 
Matheson, E. F., 742 
Mathew, R. B., 737 
Mathews, C., 372; 
M„ 625 

Matthews, E.M., 625 
Maude, E., 629 
Mauger, Capt J., 
742 

Mauleverer, W., 737 
Maxwell, G. C., 371 
May, F„ 874 
Mayhew, J., 502 
Mayne, C. O* 502 
Mayow, M. v 251 
Medhurst, Dr., 367 
Meggison, A., 247 
Melladew, F. A., 502 
Mensies, C., 253 
Mercer, M. A., 629 
Meredith, E.G.,629; 

J. H., 625 
Meyer, C. P., 625 
Meyler, W., 496 
Miall, H. W., 119 
Micklethwaite, Mai. 
^ 371 

Middlemass, R. H., 
254 

Miland, M.E., 120 
Mildmay, Dowager 
Lady St J., 741 
Miller, E., 626, 736; 
G., 503; T. E, 
868 ; W., 372 
Milman, Lt-Gen. 

F. M., 249 
Mills, H., 625; J., 

573 

Miln, J. Y., 740 
Miltoo, Lord, 469 
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Milward, Rear- Ad. 
C., 255 

Mitchell, C.F., 120 
Mitchesou. W., 499 
Mogridge, M., 745 
Moilliet, A., 374 
Mollison, A., 742 
Money, Mis* D., 
499; W.« 374 
Monro, W., 254 
Mousell, Rt Hon., 
W., 357 

Monteith, A., 119; 
A., 254 

Montgomery, H., 
501 ; J. J., 623 
Moody, At Mt fit, 
253 ; Mq.-Gen. 
S., 122 ; R., 248 
Moore, Hon. R., 
117; J., 626; W., 
121 

Morant, J., 741 
More, G., 739 
Morell, J. R^ 489 
Moreton, Hon. H., 
122 


Napier, Lord, 285 
Napleton.W. T., 116 
Nash, C., 627 ; Dr., 
627 ; F., 123 
Nathan, Baron, 249 
Naylor, Mias E. B., 
869 ; W., 122 
Nelly, Majt, 1)8 
Nelson, Capt H., 
627 

Nettleton, M. H., 
254 

Nevile, G. K., 254 
Neville, W. H., 740 
Newberry, F., 627 
Newbolt, A., 741 ; 

W. R., 624 
Newman. M., 628 
Newton, J., 628 ; 
S., 501 

Nias, W., 121 
Nibbs, G. L., 741 
Nicholetts, H., 501 
Nicholls, Maj.-Gen. 
G., 502 

Nichols, A. E.,117; 
M„ 501 ; M. A., 


Morgan, C., 629; 
E. C., 252; G. 
R„ 122, 128 ; J„ 
680; N., 116 
Morley, M., 499 ; 

R., 249 

Morrell, M. A., 742 
Morris, C., 251 ; 

M., 120 

Morrison, J., 868 
Morse,E.M.L.,25l 
Morton, Earl of, 614 
Mossop, I., 248 
Mostyn, Mrs., 740 
Mott, W. G., 740 
Mount, W n 123 
Mowbray, R., 252 
Mudd, Mrs., 373 
Muir, J., 368, 496 
Mules, P., 252 
Munday, CoL G. C., 
357 

Munn, M., 498 
Munns, M., 250 
Munro, C., 737 ; 
H., 497 

Murch, H n 252 
Murphy, Bp^ 1 16 
Murray, J.F., 117 ; 
J.T., 371 

Muscat, Imaum of, 
628 

Muakett, C., 120 
Muspratt, J. 625 
Musset, M. A. do, 
741 

Nabontree, S. v 122 
Nairne, Dr. R., 614 
Geht. Mao. Vol. 


499 

Nicholson, J., 375; 
Lt L., 122; M., 
502 ; T. C., 501 ; 
W., 627 

Nicolayson, J., 247 
Nicolls, H., 501 
Nightingale, A. T., 
869 

Nixon, C., 626 
Noble, M„ 119 
Noel, C., 742; Mrs. 
C„ 742 

Norgate, W., 737 
Norris, Mrs., 872; 

S. C., 627 
Noverre. C. C., 740 
Nunn, T., 501 
Oakley, M., 627 
O'Brien, K. L., 740(; 
Rear- A dm. D. 

H., 742 

O'Connor, Dr. J., 
497; M., 374 
O'Donoghoe, T.,489 
Offley, C., 5 00 
Oglander, R., 630, 

738 

Oke, W., 370 
Okell, T., 496 
01dershaw,L. F.,574 
Oldfield, A., 871 
O'Leary, C., 727 
Oliver, CapL J,. 

739 ; G. A., 252 
Olley, T., 630 
Ommanney, E. M., 

743 ; H. M. f 626 
CC1I. 


O'Neil, C., 499 
Onslow, M. A., 499 
Orkney, Earl of, 614 
Onnsby,CaptH. A n 
630 

Orpen, M., 871 
Orris, M., 121 
Orton, J., 497 
Osborn, J., 630 
Otley, J., 249 
Ouny, S. A., 574 
Owen, D., 499 ; Lt. 
Gen. Sir J., 497 f 
O. A., 736 
Page, E., 370 
Paget, A., 489 ; 

Capt. J.,370 ; S., 
629 

Pain, A., *248 
Pakenham, Hon. C. 
R., 496 

Paley, J. H., 498 
Palgrave, SirF., 357 
Palmer, A., 121, 

740; T„ 371; 
W , 499 

Pan rucker, C. F., 
627 

Paramore, F., 254 
Parker, G. R., 503 ; 

W. P., 235 
Parr, Lt A. F., 118; 

W. M., 253 
Parris, E„ 255 
Parsons, Hon. J., 
630 ; J., 741 
Partridge, J., 497 ; 
J. A., 630 

Pasteur, Prof. L., 94 
Pate, Mrs. E. L., 
789 

Patterson, H.B., 787 
Pattinson, R., 106, 
489 

Paul, J., 374 
Pavia, A. de, 500 
Payne, J„ 628 ; 
M.J„ 254; W.J., 
235 

Paxton, J., 249 
Peard, A., 499 
Pearse, R. W., 502 ; 

T., 742 

Pearson, E., 249 ; 
J., 736 

Peech, S., 252 
Peek, C. M., 742 
Peel, C. J., 742 ; 
R.J., 873; KM., 
122 

Peirce, C. A^ 627 
Pelham, Hon. J. T., 
727 ; J., 254 
Pellatt, W., 374 
Penfold, T., 249 


Penn, E., 119 
Penny, G. J. 630, 
Percy, K. f 120 
Pereira, E., 740 
Perkins, A., 741 
Perrin, J* 739 
Pertott, T n 248 
Perry, S., 742 
Petsrs, — J40 
Petrie, M., 117 
Pettat, Capt T. J., 
738 

Pevensey, Vise., 489 
Pfell, A. L., 374 
Phelps, T.S., 116 
Phillips, L. A., 501 ; 
Lt C. 626 ; 
M., 626; Sir G., 
497 ; T n 496 
Phillipson, M., 629 
Pierce, J., 501 
Pierpoint, F., 374 
Pike, S., 499 
Pinfold, C. 116 
Pintrey, Hon. H. K., 
625 

Pitcairn, Capt W, 
740 

Pitcher, W. H.,254 
Pitman, E., 372 
Pitt K H., 624 ’ 
Playfair, J.G., 118; 

W.H.,626 
Plummer, M., 252 
Pocklington, M., 498 
Pode, T. J., 374 
Poggi, Miss L. M. 
de, 629 

Poland, P., 122 
Pollard, A., 627 
Pol worth, Lord, 614 
Pond, Lt-CoL, J.R., 
631 

Ponsonby, Lt.-Cob, 
235 

Poole, E., 500, 742 
Pope, Maj. H. Y., 
624; M.S.,254 
Portal, W. A.. 49 9 
Porter, Mrs. E.,370; 

370; T. t 740 
Porteus, M., 871 
Potter, W., 742 
Potts, E., 626 
Poulett Hon. A., 
498 

Pouncey, H., 501. 
Powell, A., 737 j C., 
121 ; C. E., 628; 
S. E., 497 

Power, CoL, 789 ; 
E., 247 ; Lt-Col. 
J. F.,120; R.B., 
374 

Prater, W., 119 

6 » 
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Pratt, F., 501 ; M., 
571; T. B., 739 
Pressley, A., 253 
Price, B., 357 ; D., 
250 ; M., 738, 

739 ; Miss £., 
500; R., 499 
Prichard, S., 737 
Priestley, £.,631 
Pritchard, E. 374; 
H., 623 

Procter, £., 502 
Prussia, Prince of, 
235 

Prust, Miss £., 372 
Pryce, 630 
Pulham, C., 249 
Purcell, A. M., 630 
Purvis, H., 371 ; 
Purvis, H., 371 ; 

R. B. A., 250 
Quinlan, Lt D„ 626 
Radnor, W„ 626 
Railton, J,, 259 
Raine, R., 501 
Raines, F. H., 119; 

F. Mm 501 
Ramsay, £., 630 ; 
Hon. Mrs. P., 
252 ; Mr., 357 
Ramsden, Sir J., 727 
Randle, W., 739 
Rankin, R. H., 627 
Raper, M., 870 
Rastall, Rm 116 
Kathbourne, Com. 

St. O., 624 
Ray ley, M. S., 498 
Rayner, J n 740 
Reach, A. B., 121 
Read, £., 499 
Reade, £. G., 742 
Reader, W. W., 117 
Reay, J. £., 121 
Retraw, J. G., 489 
Redington, SirT.N., 
357 

Redknap, E., 501 
Reid, J., 251 
Reiss, L., 501 
Remono, J. E., 106 
Renkin, CoL Baron 
de, 122 

Rennie, C., 727 
Renton, J., 626 
Reston, Mrs., 252 
Reynolds, J., 253; 

Mrs. C., 501 
Richards, E. S., 
371; E. Tm 625 ; 
Rear- A dm. P., 
357; T. B., 740 
Richardson, Maj. 

C. J., 498 ; Sir J., 
94; Tm 120 


Richter, Hm 630 
Rickman, Am 374; 
Jm 374 

Riddell, Mrs. E., 499 
Ridgway, S., 369 
Ringrose, A. A., 631 
Ripley, IL, 251 
Risdon, J., 8 75 
Rivington, E., 120 
Roberts, C n 739 ; 

D., 629 ; Em 495, 
623 


Robertson, A.. 

251; 

R.J., 

116 


Robinson, E., 

497; 

F. H. 

, 369 

? G., 

247 ; 

M., 

254; 

Mai. E. 1., 

122; 

T. W., 

497 



Robson, J.,625, 743 
Rocbej acquelin, Mar 
quise Dow., 500 
Rochfort, G., 502 
Rocke, A., 371 
Roden, A., Countess 
Dow. of, 121 
Rogers, Capt W., 
499; G. L., 372; 
Maj. W. A., 369, 
573 ; Rear-Adm. 
R. Hm 254; W., 
614 

Rolston, Capt G.R., 
117 

Romaine, G M 727 
Romilly, Lady C., 
252 

Rooke, C. T., 681 
Rose, A., 375 ; Capt 
J., 498; H.,248; 
W., 740 

Ross, Lady A., 37 1 ; 

M. C., 625 
Rostron, R., 120 
Ronch, I., 372 
Rowe, Rm 372 
Rowland, J., 741 
Rowlands, J., 627 
Rowley, H. G., 789; 
L. M., 370; Vice- 
Adm. Sir J. R., 
503 

Rucker, J. G , 372 
Ruddock, E. G., 116 
Rudsdell, E., 119 
Rurosey, J. C n 121 
Rundell, E. W., 374 
Rusher, R. E., 250 
Ruseell, A.J., 374; 
H. D. G., 624; 
Jm 374; M. 626; 
W., 501 ; W. R , 
742 

Rutland, Duke of, 
357,489 


Rutter, Hm 497 
Ryder, E., 737 
Rye, W. Bm 614 
Ryland, A., 498 
Sadler, A., 373 
St George, R. M., 
629 

St German's, Earl 
of, 357 

St John, H. J., 253 
St Quintin, F. J., 
624 

Sala, C. Km 875 
Salmon d, G., 873 
Salomos, Dm 740 
Salter, B n 627 ; 

J. M., 501 
Salvandi, Count de, 
250 

Sambourne, J., 374 
Sandau, H. van, 
743 

Sandwith, H., 489 
Sanger, W., 498 
Sanigear, M., 250 
Satow, L. E., 503 
Saul, M. Tm 252 
Saunders, J. F., 628; 
Mrs., 681 ; R., 

253 

Saxe Weimar, Prince 
W. A. E. of, 857 
Sayle, G., 738 
Scatcherd, E. L., 
626 

Schomburgh, Sir Rm 
727 

Schreiber, M n 372 
Schwilgue, 122 
Scoltock, W., 614 
Scott, E. J., 741 ; 
Lady Hon. C. L., 
738; J. W., 247; 
T. A., 868, 495 
Scudamore, G. A., 
118 

Scully, T., 630 
Seafield, Earl of, 614 
Seal, J. H., 742 
Sebright, J. W., 502 
Seddon, C., 372; T., 
248 

Sedgwick, R., 629 
Selkirk, Earl of, 614 
Sergeantson, E., 495 
Serle, P., 623 
Sewell. Lt H. T., 
117 

Seymer, S. E., 498 
Seymour, F., 235 ; 
W., 741; W. H., 
737 

Shad well, C , 374 
Sharpe, H., 630 ; 
T. Wm 489 


Shaw, J., 252 ; Sir 
J., 626; T. C., 
122 

Sheffield, L., 497 
Sheldon, C. D., 740 
Shells, F. M., 626 
Shepherd, A., 254; 

E., 674 

Sheppard, Am 119 
Shepperson, T., 25S 
Sherard, Rt Hon. 

Lady J., 251 
Sherwood, E. E.,737 
Shirley, E., 253 
Shore, C. M., 369 
Shrimptoa, J. Jm 
624 

Shum, Capt H. H., 
251 

Shute, T., 496 
Sidebottom, E. V., 
630 

Sidney, Sm 499 
Silver, S., 116 
Simmonds, T. Jm 122 
Simmons, E n 497 
Simons, E. A. G., 
626; T. L. Sm 
870 

Simonds, W n 627 
Simpson, C., 628 ; 
G.F.,736; R.R., 
252; T.H.,740 
Sims, W. C., 624 
Sinclair, Archdea- 
con, 614; Lord* 
614 

Skelton, J.,630 
Skill, C., 374 
Skottowe, N., 499 
Slark, W., 252 
Slater, J. Jm 499 
Slattery, Dr., 368 
Smethurst, R., 739 
Smirke, A., 740 
Smith, A. C., 370; 
A. T., 626; C., 
499 ; C. G., 628 ; 
Dr.E., 867; E. Am 
739; F.,738; Jm 
368, 739; J. W n 
630; Mm 742; 
M. J. Wm 630; 
P, 123, 500; R., 
250*374; S.,374; 
T n 116; W., 557 ► 
741 

Smyth, Dr. W. G., 
738 

Snell, Capt G., 122; 
Jm 626 

Straw, Lt-Col., 739 
Snowdon, E., 497 
Soady, R. Wm 373 
Sola, C. M., 371 
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Sole, H., 122 
Somerville, R., 374 
Souter, W., 118 
Spalding, J., 378 
Speer, Capt.W., 625 
Speke, H., 247 
Spence, Maj. J., 248 
Spiers, W., 502 
Spiller, T., 499 
Spinks, M. A., 625 
Sprent, J., 626 
Spring, H., 629 
Spry, Capt. H., 251 
Spurrell, J., 786 
Squire, M. A., 627 
Stabb, N. W., 631 
Stafford, Lady, 121 
Stan bridge, J. E 
739 

Stanborougb, S., 625 
Stanbrough, C. 

502 

Stane, J. B., 496 
Stanhope, Earl, 357 
Stanier, L. A., 508 
Stanley, A- P., 106 
Stapleton, Hon. G., 
o 251 ; W. P., 370 
Stark, H., 372 
Starkie, 123, 739 
Stawell, W. F., 614 
Steel, S., 498 
Steele, Lady E., 254 
Steevens, Lt.-Col. 
G., 374 

Stephens, A., 499 
Steven, Dr., 623 
Stevens, F. C., 501 ; 
M„ 742 

Stevenson, Major 
C. A., 501 ; Mr., 
*>6’8 ; Bear- Adm. 

J., 253, 373 ; W., 
727 

Steward, Maj., 374 
Stewart, A., 627 ; 
l Capt. W., 498; 
502; E.,502; 
G.E., 118 
Stiles, W., 630 
Stillingfleet, R. D, 

116 

Stirling, M. K., 789 
Stoakes, A., 742 
Stobard, S. D , 789 
Stock, J. S., 106 
Stockdale, Mrs., 737 
Stoddart, W. W 
116 

Stone, T. P., 627 
Stoney, G. J., 727 
Stopford, O., 742 
Storks, Sir H., 357 
Straghan, S., 253 
Straker, Dr., 496 


Strange, M.E., 122 
Strangwayes, T., 121 
Strathallan,Visc.614 
Strathmore, Earl of, 
614 

Stratton, W., 120 
Streatlifield, E. S„ 
2 55 

Streeten, F. A., 626 
Strettell, J., 497 
Strode, G., 740 
Strong, E., 624 
Strothers, W., 254 
Strutt, M., 871 
Stuart, A., 499 ; 

C®Pt. R., 123; 
Lt-Col. J., 748 
Stutfield, C. B., 498 
Sullivan, F. E., 874 
Summers, J., 738 
Surtees, R., 630; S. 
V., 106 

Swan, Dep. Comm. 

Gen., 502 
Swayne, B., 498 
Sykes, J., 742 
Syles, Mrs. J„ 117 
Symes, S., 499 
Symons, E., 650 
Talbot, B. f 121 
Tate, S., 789 
Tatham, R, 248 
Tatlock, M., 741 
Taylor, A., 742 ; C., 
368 ; E. L, 501 ; 

L, 499 ; Lt.-G.R., 
372; Miss M., 
626 ;R., 878 ; W., 
742 

Teale, Mrs., 628 
Tennant, R. O., 737 
Terell, H., 235 
Terry, Capt. J. S., 
503 

Tetley, H., 742 
Thacker, A., 368 
Thackwray, A., 741 
Thomas, C. E., 251 ; 

E., 681, 629 ; 

E. Of 680 
Thompson, C., 629 ; 

E., 627; F., 253; 

L, 373 ; Lt-Gen. 

A., 121 ; Serg., 

250; W., 741 5 
Thomson, I. T. 

372 ; J., H6 
Prof. W., 94; S„ 

251 

Thorne, A., 742; 

W., 787 

Thornhill, G. K., 

624 

Thornton, Col. G., 

501 ; S. E., 373 


Thorp, F. T., 121 ; 

H., 868 ; J., 628 
Thorpe, J., 258 
Thresher, W., 368, 
495 

Thurlow, Hon. 
E. T. H. Lord, 
500 

Tickell, H., 368 
Tilley, E., 502 
Tilly, O., 739 
Tims, J., 624 
Tindall, P., 8 71 
Tipping, J. M.. 625 

Tolstoy, Gen. O., 500 

Tomkin, G. M., 740 
Tonna, L. H. J., 629 
Tooze, H. J., 1 16 
Totman, A., 253 
Tough, J., 625 
Tournay, T., 370 
Towers, J., 629 
Towne, M., 630 
Toyne, M., 370 
Trader, T. t 254 
Traflord, Maj.-Gen. 
T. S., 254 

Trelawny, Sir W. 

L. S., 119 
Tripp, H., 680 
Trood, T., 120 
Trotter, A. J., 117 - 
W„740 

Troubridge, Sir T., 
357 

Truscott, M., 870 
Tulloch, Col A.M„ 
614 

Tupper, Miss S. f 
737 ;N., 254 
Turkey, Sultan of, 
235 

Turnbull, M. L., 
627 

Turner, H.,789; J., 
498 ; Rev. S., 357 
Tumour, Hon. A. A., 
496 ; Hon. Mrs. 

H., 372 

Turton, E., 502 
Tweed, Capt., 121 
Tweeddale, Marquis 
of, 614 

Twells, M., 498 
Twemlow, S., 878 
Twigs, R.,116; Rt, 
Hon. S. L.T., 614 
Tyler, F. 629 
Tyrer, W„ 116 * 

Tytler, A. M., 740 
Unett, J. W., 118 
Uniacke, R, J., 869 
Unwin, Mrs. L., 254 
Upcher, Hon. G, 

374 


Urquhart, J., 254 
Utterson, Lt. M. C., 
368 

Van Cortlandt, S. t 
628 

Vanneck, Hon.C.L. f 
371 

Vardon, M. S., 501 : 

W., 251 1 

Veal, J. B., 874 
Veasey, A. D., 498 
Venn, E. B., 254 
Venour, M., 628 
Ventris, J., 253 
Verney, Lady E., 
258 

Vernon, E., 375 
Vere, J. de, 742 
Vie, H., 1 18 
Vile, M., 742 
Vincent, Miss, 118: 

W. E., 248 
Vivian, Lord, 106 
Vogel, Dr., 628 
Wagner, G., 368 
Wake, C., 118 
Waldegrave, Hon. . 
G., 727 

Walker, A., 370 ; 
A. H., 870; B., 
370 ; C., 624 ; C. 
E.,250; H., 251; 
J., 498, 624; R., 
501 ; 871 ; 

W. H., 367 
Wallace, . Gen. Sir 
J. A. A., 497 
Waller, J., 123; T., 
369 ; W., 369 
Wallis, A., 741 
Walls, E., 498 
Walpole, G, 371 ; 
Rt. Hon. S. H., 
614 

Walsh, E. H., 497 
Walters, A., 252 5 
W. H., 497, 625 
Ward, C., 624 ; E. 4 
121; S., 249; 

W., a, 489 
Warden, Maj. H.D., 
624 

Waring, E., 628; E. 

L., 258; M ,370 
Warren, Lt. W. B. # 
368 ; M., 374 j 
Warrington, Maj. 

J. N., 625 
Warwick, M., 739 
Waskett, W., 374 
Waters, A., 628 
Watkins, E., 740 
Watson, Dr. J. C. # 
372; H.W.,100 
WatU, J., 248 
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Waugh, A. S., 741 ; 

J., 874, 630 
Waylen, A., 248 
Wayte, A., 250 
Webb, G., 374; J. 

S. , 627 ; Lady J. 

T. , 873 

Webber, J., 736 
Webster, J., 741 
Weguelin, T. M., 357 
Wells, G. T., 117; 
J., 251 ; J. F. R., 
501 ; J. N., 624 
Welmlsley, C. A., 
739 

Welsh, Miss, 119 
Welstead, M., 121 
Wemyss, F., 378 
Wenman, M. A., 872 
West, C. T„ 871; 
E. M„ 252 ; W. 
H., 123 

Westbrook, S., 123 
Westmoreland, J., 
Dow. Countess of, 
627 

Wetherall, Rear- 
Adm. F. A., 251 
Whateley, E., 499 
Wheatstone, J., 874 
Wheeler, M., 254 
Whimper, Col., 614 
Whinyates, Rear- 
Adm. T., 502 


Whitchurch, M., 789 
White, G., 497 ; H., 
253; J., 119, 738; 
W., 498 

Whitehaven, T., 106 
Whitfield, J. C., 626 
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Africa : Alexandria, 541; Cape of Good 
Hope, 470; Carthage, 45, 357, 481; 
Egypt, 336, 468, 680; Pongae; 474; 
St Helena, 177 ; Sierra Leone, 232 ; 
Southern, 99; Tripoli, 109. 

America: California, 43; Canada, 611; 
Coppermine River, 109; Cusca, 550; 
Guatemala, 546 ; Jamaica, 310 ; Kansas, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 44 ; Lawrence, 39, 43, 
44; Leavenworth, 39, 40; Massachu- 
setts, 1 1 ; Mexico, 43, 548 ; Missouri, 
80,40; Montreal, 223; New England, 
39; Nova Scotia, 106 ; Ohio, 48 ; Paw- 
nee, 42 ; Pennsylvania, 42 ; Phila- 
delphia, 382 ; St. Salvador, 543 ; San 
Francisco, 110; Topeka, 44; TuzuluU 
lan, 547 ; United States, 41 ; Washing- 
ton, 42. 

Asia : Akka, 75 ; Antonia, 77, 78 ; As- 
syria, 468, 480; Australia, 96; Babel- 
mandel, 483; Bengal, 684; Bezetha, 
77 ? Bombay, 301 ; Cana, 76 ; Ceylon. 

- 114, 532, 536, 53 8; Chaldea, 404; 408, 


China, 96, 385, 678; Cyprus, 2, 685; 
Damascus- gate, 76, 78 ; Ephesus, 388 ; 
Hippicus, 76, 78 ; Hydrabad, 303; India, 
532; Jefat, 75; Jerusalem, 2, 76, 77; 
Khorsabad, 406 ; Mee&aee, 308 1 Moriah, 
76; Nabulus, 76; New South Wales, 
727 ; Ocelis, 541 ; Palestine, 75 ; Persia, 
97, 233, 610,725; Sciode, 302 ; Siam, 
412 , 479; Siloam, 76; Sinkara, 410; 
Sydney, 224; Tyre, 687; Tyropceon, 
76 ; Warka, 404, 408; Zion, 76. 
Europe: A got, 595; Aire, 598; Aix-la- 
Cbapelle, 654 ; Anoisan, 327 ; Aqui- 
taine, 344 ; Areas o, 317 ; Arles, 378 ; 
Arrean, 327; Aubigny, 330; Austria, 
481 ; Auvergne, 82 ; Bayeux, 509, 680; 
Bearn, 598 ; Beaulieu, 35; Beaurevoir, 
85; Beauvais, 35, 37} Belgium, 164; 
Berlin, 168; Boulogne. 713; Bretagne, 
194; Bruges, 165, 167, 517; Bruns- 
wick, 336 ; Brussels, 172, 691 ; Buaaco, 
298 ; Catania, 83 ; Caudebec, 343 ; Ce- 
phalonia, 299; Compjcgne, 34; Coo- 
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stantinople, 108, 421, 516; Corsica, 
686; Corunna, 298 , Courland, 704; 
Crimea, 282, 478 ; Dax, 315 ; Denmark, 
484, 512 ; Domremy, 29, 30, 36 ; Dres- 
den, 87; Envermeu, 304, 332; Emest- 
thall, 108; Falaise, 511 ; Flanders, 164; 
Florence, 208, 561; Flushing, 514; 
France, 28, 73, 178, 223, 815, 333, 344, 
456, 611, 664, 717; Genitchi, 478; 
Genoa, 171; Ghent, 168, 170, 171, 
509; Greece, 93; Grenada, 832; Gu- 
chen, 327; Hague, 216, 334; Ham- 
burgh, 87 ; Hanover, 844, 441 ; Her- 
renhausen, 443; Iceland, 512; Inker- 
man, 478; Italy, 74, 83, 165, 217, 314, 
333, 344, 456 ; Kertcb, 88, 336, 342 ; 
Komrat, 227 ; Lagney, 34 ; Laon, 
660; Leiningen, 107; Leyden, 680; 
Lillebonne, 343 ; Livonia, 702; Lou- 
vain, 172; Lutzenburgh, 442; Lus, 
326, 595, 597 ; Madeira, 347 ; Monza, 
837, 603; Moscow, 717 ; Mountsaunes, 
595 ; Naples, 83, 513 ; Neufchatel, 229 ; 
Normandy, 343, 508, 509, 512, 519, 
652, 661 ; Norway, 512 ; Odessa, 107 ; 
Orleans, 31, 32 ; Ostend, 226; Padua, 
563; Paris, 28, 84, 206, 224, 660; 
Patsy, 32 ; Pavia, 205 j Peronne, 656 ; 
Piedmont, 481; Pierre-la- Mon tier, 34 ; 
Plasencia, 177; Poictiera, 218, 332; 
Pyrenees, 326, 595, 598 ; Rheitns, 32, 
33 ; Riga, 702 ; Rochelle, 583 ; Rome, 
89, 90, 91, 336, 346, 354, 479, 687; 
Rouen, 35, 38, 384, 509 ; St Bertrand 
de Comminges, 597 ; St Lary, 595 ; 
Sardinia, 481 ; Sere, 327 ; Sicily, 83, 
233; Spain, 613, 683, 725; Taranto, 
678 ; Tiberan, 828 ; Tiglorad, 227 ; 
Tours, 654; Urbini, 171; Utrecht 181; 
Valetta, 665; Vaucouleurs, 30; Venice, 
206, 33 6, 551, 553, 557, 559, 565; 
Vienna, 108; Walcheren, 509 ; Worms, 
472, 659. 

British Isles, 85, 508, 510, 512, 516, 518, 
665, 666, 680. 

Anglesea : Ucheldre, 349. 

Bedfordshire: Chicksand, 349; Melch- 
boum, 669 ; Warden, 335. 

Berkshire: Maidenhead, 591 ; Reading, 
349; White Waltham, 259. 

Breconshire : Buck land, 349. 
Buckinghamshire: Choulbury, 605; Cres- 
low, 604 ; Ibstone, 849 ; Olney, 2 ; 
Stone, 338 ; Wing, 344. 

Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 89, 311, 596 ; 
Ely, 714; S waff bam Prior, 271 ; Wil- 
braham, Little, 332. 

Camarthenshire : Alltygog, 349. 
Cardiganshire: Blaenpistill, 849. 
Carnarvo ns hire : Benartb, 349; Conway, 
674. 

Cheshire : Chester, 106, 515 ; Kelsall, 349; 
Nantwich, 336, 356. 

Cornwall: Dalcoath Mine, 2; Camborne, 
2; Fowey, 58; Foy,592; Hengar, 349 ; 


Penkevil, 336; Penzance, 226; St. 
Germans, 601. 

Cumberland : Staffield, 349. 

Denbighshire: Glan-y-wern, 349. 
Derbyshire : Barlborough, 349 ; Buxton, 
674; Kingston, 332 ; Winster, 90. 
Devonshire: Bideford, 194; Braunton,89; 
Crediton, 600 ; Dartmouth, 58 ; Exeter, 
194; Maristow, 349; Plymouth, 58, 
114; Plympton, 209. 

Dorsetshire, 7 14 •, Blandford,607; Bradford 
Peverell, 349 ; Kimmeridge, 335 ; Lyme 
Regis, 192; Poole, 58, 194; Shapwick, 
87; Sherborne, 87, 88; Weymouth, 192; 
Wimborne, 87. 

Durham, 2, 339, 458, 517, 607 ; Eggle- 
ston, 339 ; Hartlepool, 226, 339 ; Silks- 
wortb, 349; Sunderland, 351. 

Essex: Chesterford, 88; Chesterford Great 
335; Colchester, 268 ; Elmdon, 71, 204, 
329 ; Eppiug, 289 ; Fyfield, 269 ; Grays, 
87 ; Hadstock, 88 ; Kelvedon, 349 ; 
Laver, 331; Ockenden, South, 270; 
Rickling, 88, 506; Willingale, 271. 
Flintshire : Mold, 335 ; Plasbellin, 349. 
Glamorganshire: Cardiff 226; Dufflryn- 
frwyd, 349; Landough Castle, 89; 
Llandaff, 723. 

Gloucestershire : Avening, 456; Barrow, 
337 ; Berkeley, 345 ; Bristol, 126, 186, 
226, 311, 712, 715; Chedworth, 85; 
Cirencester, 332 ; Dowdeswell, 349; 
Fairford, 456 ; Gloucester, 5+ 345 ; 
Pinkwell, 216 ; Rodmarton, 216 ; Strat- 
ton, 456. 

Hampshire : Burlesdon, 349 ; Isle of Wight 
89, 344 ; Southampton, 91 ; Spithead, 
98 ; Winchester, 106, 126, 192, 195, 221, 
517, 598, 607. 

Hertfordshire: Kenchester, 222 ; Ledbury, 
849 ; Mortimer's Cross, 599 ; Ross, 281. 
Hertfordshire: Codicote, 349; Hertford, 
697; Royston, 85; Rye-house, 711; 
St. Alban’s, 269, 714. 

Huntingdonshire : Huntingdon, 455. 

Kent : Blackheath, 580 ; Canterbury, 5, 
464, 508, 518, 520; Deptford, 675; 
Dover, 487, 516; Faversham, 338; 
Goudhurst, 90 ; Graveney, 464 ; Green- 
wich, 112, 508, 612; Lewisham, 315; 
Mailing, West 849; Margate, 226; 
Mereworth, 333; Surrenden, 712; Up- 
church, 232 ; Whitstable, 71. 

Lancashire ; Liverpool, 227, 383 ; Man- 
chester, 220, 835, 725 ; Worton, 336. 
Leicestershire : Barrow-on- Soar, 345 ; 
Chadwell, 464; Doniifgton, 464; Lei- 
cester, 84, 464, 607, 714, 715 ; Lough- 
borough, 349. 

Lincolnshire: Ancaster, 332; Boston, 11, 
138 ; Caistor, 837 ; Croyland, 425, 519, 
596 ; Cuxwold, 332 ; Doddington-hall, 
849; Fiskerton, 335; Freiston, 148; 
Grantham, 258 ; Grimesby, 89; Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,382 ; Lincoln, 105, 343,526 ; 
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Skirbeck, 146; Sopwell, 339; Stam- 
ford, 5 . 

Merionethshire : Maesyneuadd, 349. 

Middlesex: Buckingham Palace, 612; 
Chelsea, 695 ; Clapton, 351 ; Clerken- 
well, 233, 667 ; Fulham, 509 ; Gres- 
ham College, 68 ; Hampstead, 322 ; 
Hounslow, 222; Hyde Park, 108; 
Kensington, 98, 104, 114; Knights- 
bridge, 486 ; Lambeth, 337 ; London, 5, 
56, 59, 60, 61, 86, 89, 90, 91, 94, 98, 
180, 186, 187, 196, 22 c , 309, 331, 341, 
345, 378, 456, 457, 458, 488, 525, 573, 

4 580, 674; Piccadilly, 287; Staines, 
606 ; Ty bourn, 323 ; Westminster, 86, 
101, 127,258, 282, 351, 458, 526, 563, 
Whitehall, 297. 

Monmouthshire : Caerwent, 345 ; Chepstow, 
605 ; Count St. Lawrence, 349 ; New- 
port, 222 ; Usk, 714. 

Montgomeryshire : Fronfraith, 349. 

Norfolk; Caistor, 604, 714; Hetherset, 
337; Ingham, 713; Melton, Great, 271 , 
Narford, 349; Norwich, 62; Reepham! 
271; Snoring, 271; Sprowston, 205 ; 
Swaffhani, 714; Walsingham, 336. 

Northamptonshire : Brigstock, 89; Brix- 
worth, 89 ; Earls Barton, 89 ; Finedon- 
hall, 349 ; Peterborough, 89. 

Northumberland : Alnwick, 339 ; Amble, 
713; Bewicke, Old, 714; Blanch land, 
339 ; Brinkbum, 339 ; Deddington, 
714; Hesleyside, 349; Hexham, 339; 
Lindufarne, 458; Newcastle, 86, 33 8, 
339, 458 ; Newminster, 339 ; Rock, 
714 ; Tynemouth, 339 ; Wark, 462 ; 
Warkworth, 714. 

Nottinghamshire: Nottingham, 591 ; Ret- 
ford, West, 115 ; Southwell, 89 ; Thur- 
garton, 349. 

Oxfordshire:* Broughton Poggs,85; Dytch- 
ley, 349 ; Filkins, 85 ; Oxford, 2, 58, 
1 10, 216, 219, 258, 259, 266, 331, 340 ; 
Rewley, 267 ; Thame, 258. 

Pembrokeshire : Fishguard, 349 ; Milford- 
Haven, 69, 224. 

Radnorshire : Corton, 349. 

Rutlandshire : Braunston, 349. 

Salop: Battlefield, 335; Broseley, 74; 
Cainham, 349; Church Stretton, 190; 
Shrewsbury, 89. 

Somersetshire: Bath, 186,465,603; 614; 
Bower Hinton, 337 ; Bridgwater, 337 ; 
Brympton d’Evercy, 337 ; Clevedon, 
349 ; Glastonbury, 89, 520; Langridge, 
456; Ruborough, 90; Wells, 89,91, 
218. 

Staffordshire : Aston, Little, 349 ; Lich- 
field, 87 ; Rugeley, 488. 

Suffolk: Barton, Great, 332 ; Boxted-hall, 
349; Brandeston, 457; Bungay, 711; 
Bury St. Edmunds, 271, 343 ; Dunwich, 


520; Easton, 90, 457 ; Eye, 484 ; Fmn- 
lingham, 90, 457 ; lx worth, 337 ; Ket- 
tleborough, 90 ; Lowestoft, 226 ; Mil- 
denhall, 331 ; Sto wmarket, 337 ; Trim- 
ley, 271 ; Westhall, 345 ; Woodbridge, 
90. 

Surrey : Battersea, 337 ; Chertsey, 456 ; 
Dorking, 349 ; Farnham, 466 ; Loseley, 
344; Norbnry, 331; Nuffield, -606; 
Southwark, 86, 89; Stoke Dabernon, 
714. 

Sussex : Bodiam, 90 ; Chichester, 343 ; 
Dicker, Upper, 232; Hastings, 515; 
Horsham, 349; Kingmer, 332; Rye, 
349. 

Warwickshire : Charlcote, 349 ; Coventry, 
271, 345, 673; Kenilworth, 83; Lea- 
mington, 674; Studley, 708. 
Westmoreland : Lakes of, 81 ; Winder- 
mere, 319. 

Wiltshire : Amesbury, 332 ; Bower Chalk, 
602; Chippenham, 186; Draicot,216; 
Ewelme, 85; Fonthill Giffard, 349; 
Grittleton, 186; Idmiston, 289 ; Kem- 
ble, 85; Kington, 186; Kington St. 
Michael, 203, 258; Malmesbury, 334; 
Orchestone, 216; Rudge, 713; Salis- 
bury, 87, 126, 258, 712; Wilton, 333, 
336 ; Ugford, 336. 

Worcestershire : Besford, 66 ; Bewdley, 
65 ; Cottestown, 65 ; Droitwich, 66 ; 
Eckington, 64 ; Emlode, 64 , Evesham, 
271 ; Fraukley, 708; Hagley, 64, 74; 
H alesowen, 709 ; Hanbury, 66 ; Har- 
vington, 65 ; Kyre-house, 349 ; Lin- 
d ridge, 65 ; Malvern, Great, 222 ; Mam- 
ble, 699 ; N afford, 66 ; Old Swinford, 
74; Tenbury, 65; Worcester, 74. 
Yorkshire : Barnsley, 356 ; Beverley, 222 ; 
Bradford, 87 ; Braithwell, 203 ; Cal- 
verley, 258; Cowan- bridge, 688; Don- 
caster, 463, 726; East Riding, 85; 
Ellington, 222; Esholt, 454; Haworth, 
689; Malton, 481; Middleham, 606; 
Romaldkirk, 224 ; Rossington, 593 ; 
Rudding-park, 349; Scarborough, 88; 
Sheriff Hutton, 609; Shipton, 714; 
Skipton, 223 ; Stanwick, 335 ; Whitby, 
88,603; York, 62, 608. 

Isle if Man, 89, 221. 

Ireland: Bally kelty, 607; Donaghadee, 
456; Dublin, 9, 95, 837, 613, 712; 
Kildare, 608; Kilkenny, 841, 467, 715 ; 
Kilrush, 468 ; Limerick, 298 ; Lon- 
donderry, 89; Munster, 173; Queens- 
town, 112; Tyrone, 604; Waterford, 
456; Wicklow, 516; Youghal, 467. 
Scotland : Colleonard, 487 ; Edinburgh, 
9, 94, 343, 523; Gretna Green, 351 ; 
Milton Lockhart, 111; Montrose, 114; 
Newton, 335 ; Shetland Isles, 602. 
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